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1949  Was  Another  Good  Year  for  Telephone  Users 


MORE  SERVICE  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE- Nearly  2,000,000 
telephones  were  added  to  the  Bell  System  in  1949.  This  meant 
service  not  only  for  many  people  who  did  not  have  a  telephone 
before  but  it  also  increased  the  value  and  usefulness  of  your 
own  particular  telephone.  You  can  call  many  more  people  — 
and  many  more  can  call  you.  There  are  now  more  than  50% 
more  Bell  telephones  than  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


BETTER  LOCAL  SERVICE -The  over-all  quality 
of  telephone  service  continued  to  improve 
in  1949  and  it  keeps  right  on  getting  better. 
There's  faster,  clearer,  more  accurate  serv- 
ice on  millions  of  local  calls. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LONG  DISTANCE 

Long  Distance  grew  steadily  bet- 
ter in  1949.  The  average  time  to 
complete  out-of-town  calls  is  now 
down  to  little  more  than  a  minute 
and  a  half.  Nine  out  of  ten  calls 
go  through  while  you  hold  the- 
line.  Over  many  routes,  the  Long; 
Distance  operator  dials  the  dis- 
tant telephone  direct.  It's  faster, 
friendly,  courteous  service  all  the 
way. 


275,000  NEW  RURAL  TELEPHONES 

were  added  by  the  Bell  System 
in  1949.  1,300,000  have  been 
added  since  the  war  —  a  truly 
remarkable  record  of  rural  de- 
velopment by  the  Bell  System. 
Great  gains  were  made  also  in 
the  quality  of  service.  Fewer 
parties  on  the  line.  Many  thou- 
sands of  new-type  telephones 
put  in.  A  higher  proportion  of 
our  farmers  have  telephones 
than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  PROSPERITY  -  All  of 

this  expansion  and  improvement  in 
telephone  service  provided  work 
and  wages  for  many  people  outside 
the  telephone  business. 

More  than  $1,000,000,000  was 
put   into   new  facilities.    Western 
Electric  —  the  manufacturing  unit 
of  the  Bell  System  —  bought  from 
23,000  different  concerns  in 
2500  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  -  The  best  and  the  most 
telephone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
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( (  STANDING  WITH  RELUCTANT  FEET,"  .  .  .  AND  WHAT  COULD 
I.J  better  describe  the  world  preparing  to  step  across  January 
1  into  the  second  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century? 

Nevertheless,  hopefully,  The  Survey  greets  its  readers,  sub- 
scribers, friends — in  fact,  its  contemporaries  without  exception. 
A  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all! 

This  year,  some  say,  is  only  half  through  the  Nineteen-Hun- 
dreds,  the  half  century  mark  yet  twelve  months  ahead.  The 
choice  may  be  arbitrary.  But  a  Merry  Half  Century!  What 
else  is  this  1950? 

It  is  Holy  Year  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  going 
to  be,  according  to  Vice-President  Barkley — but  not  unanimously 
— "a  Democratic  Year."  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  years  of  the 
Age  of  Anxiety,  no  matter  whether  you  think  first  of  the  Wel- 
fare State  or  of  the  Cold  War.  It  sits  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  the  Jules  Verne  Century,  the  wildest  gadgets  of  fancy  daily 
materializing  before  our  eyes.  And  this  is  the  first  New  Year 
of  the  atomic  dichotomy  in  which  everybody  not  menaced  by  one 
bomb  seems  bound  to  feel  menaced  by  the  other. 

But  1950  is  something  more  than  any  of  these  tags.  It  is  a 
landmark,  a  half-way  milestone,  which  cannot  be  passed  properly 
without  backward  and  forward  stock-taking. 


L 


JOOKING     BACK     FIFTY     YEARS,     THE     SCENE     BECOMES     ALMOST     A 

costume  play,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  men  even  so  mature 
at  present  as  John  Dewey,  much  less  a  juvenile  like  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  could  have  been  participating  citizens  so  long  ago  as 
that.  But  breath-takingly  soon,  here  will  come  2000  A.D.,  and 
how  could  anyone  face  that? 

The  changes  since  1900  are  not  difficult  to  indicate.  An  old 
woman  remembers  that  her  Christmas  turkey  just  fifty  years  ago 
cost  17  cents  a  pound  and  "it  was  an  outrage."  Turkey  was  five 
times  diat  in  1949.  Eggs  then  could  be  bought  for  10  cents  a 
dozen.  The  1900  census  gave  the  United  States  a  population  of 
75,000,000  against  double  that  today.  No  less  significant,  the 
rural  population  then  was  60  percent  of  the  total,  urban  40  per- 
cent; today  less  than  40  percent  is  rural,  more  than  60  percent 
urban.  And  whereas  only  one  person  in  25  was  sixty-five  years 
old  or  older  in  1900,  today  one  out  of  every  13  is  of  that  age. 
Fifty  years  from  now,  you  may  expect,  one  out  of  every  8. 

Looking  backward,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  year  1900  into  more 
of  an  Age  of  Innocence  than,  in  all  probability,  it  was.  But 
here  is  a  tender  breath  from  a  leading  editorial  in  The  Charities 
Review,  January,  1900,  that  magazine  being  one  of  the  ancestors 
from  which,  by  direct  line  of  merger  and  succession,  The  Survey 
descended.  Said  The  Review: 

"A  charity  organization  society  in  one  of  our  western  cities  has 
been  nearly  disrupted  over  the  question  of  having  or  not  having 
an  annual  charity  ball.  The  churches,  at  least  a  majority  of  them, 
opposed  the  ball.  The  business  element  of  the  society  favored  it. 
As  a  compromise,  a  course  of  lectures  was  given.  On  these 
there  was  a  dead  loss  of  $97." 

The  editor  carefully  considered  die  problem  and  advised  that 
"inability  to  support  a  charity  without  resorting  to  balls  or  fairs 
indicates,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  either  a  serious  ignorance 
of,  or  a  more  serious  lack  of  confidence  in,  the  charity  to  be 
aided." 


If  this  reflects  a  way  of  life  hard  to  understand  in  the  light  of 
Social  Security,  even  greater  innocence  appears  at  loftier  levels. 
President  McKinley  only  about  a  year  before  had  instructed  his 
commissioners  making  peace  with  Spain  that  under  no  circum- 
stances were  they  to  let  themselves  be  led  away  "on  untried 
paths." 

Where  may  we  go,  we  inquire  today,  except  on  untried  paths? 
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lOKING  BACKWARD  WITH  THE  AID  OF  A   FEW  ALMANACS  AND  OLD 

newspapers  is  easy  enough.  Looking  forward  is  the  difficulty. 
From  the  highest  pinnacle  of  1900,  gazing  ahead  through  a 
lens  as  powerful  as  Mount  Palomar's,  the  sage  still  would  have 
missed  any  clear  preview  of  the  years  up  to  now.  Only  by 
chance  and  guess  could  we  have  spotted  even  a  few  of  these 
additions,  subtractions,  multiplications,  and  divisions  which  have 
produced  our  anxieties  today.  About  all  he  could  have  said, 
or  we  can  say  today,  remains  in  Oswald  Spengler's  phrase,  "We 
have  learned  that  history  is  something  that  takes  no  notice  what- 
ever of  our  expectations." 

The  Survey,  since  it  has  always  lived  as  a  communicating  voice 
is  inevitably  and  perhaps  unusually  aware  of  changes  in  the 
media.  Communications  today  are  a  first  priority  among  the  un- 
met challenges.  From  1900  to  1950,  look  at  the  developments — 
the  movies,  radio,  television,  and  telephone  across  the  ocean,  the 
reduction  of  illiteracy,  the  demands  and  dissatisfactions  stimulated 
by  advertising  and,  on  the  other  hand,  also,  the  arbitrary  and 
political  obstacles  to  honest  communication  from  man  to  man. 
What  subject  could  be  more  significant  for  The  Survey's  leading 
article  to  begin  this  half-century  year  than  Television.  Communi- 
cation has  boomed  from  a  whisper  to  a  hurricane. 

But  are  there  not  elements,  too,  which  do  not  change?  Facing 
the  unknown  and  quite  reasonably  fearful  about  it,  more  than 
distraught  by  the  voices  of  confusion,  we  want  to  keep  an  eye 
on  any  solid  values  that  remain.  Can  we  not  question  the  new 
media  of  communication,  for  instance,  as  to  what  is  being  said 
over  them?  What  needs  to  be  said?  It  is  more  needful  in  1950, 
certainly,  to  understand  time's  changes  as  they  come  along  than 
in  the  more  static  days  of  1900,  and  no  burst  of  scientific,  political 
or  commercial  energies  can  replace  the  essential  identification  of 
life  with  individual  men,  women,  and  children. 


T, 


HIS    MAGAZINE    SAID    A    FEW    MONTHS    AGO    THAT      PEOPLE    CON- 

cerned  about  human  welfare,  immediate  and  ahead,  will  find 
The  Survey  their  magazine."  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
amidst  the  uncertainties  of  1950  to  consider  that  pledge  as  obso- 
lete or  vain.  However  loud  the  loud-speakers,  what  is  said  re- 
mains the  important  thing.  However  inadequate  and  discredited 
the  soothsayers,  there  are  stabilities  that  one  can  tie  to,  including 
courage,  affection,  alertness,  and  understanding. 

The  Survey  believes  that  diis  halfway  year  through  an  ad- 
venturous century  is  a  time  for  fresh  awareness  of  those  things. 
By  every  sign  it  is  a  time  to  take  a  grip  on  our  reluctance  and 
to  say  "Happy  New  Year"  without  repining,  with  stoutness  of 
heart.  Forward  is  the  difficulty,  but  the  necessity  and  oppor- 
tunity as  well.  If  we  can  not  see  ahead,  at  least  we  can  march 
ahead. 


THE  SURVEY 


Among  Ourselves 


AT  A  CELEBRATION  WHICH  BROUGHT  TO- 
gether  nearly  a  thousand  of  his  friends, 
a  dozen  associates  and  admirers  paid  tribute 
to  Alvin  Johnson,  president  emeritus  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  on 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  December  18. 
The  philosopher,  John  Dewey,  who  recent- 
ly celebrated  his  own  ninetieth  birthday, 
said  that  Dr.  Johnson  "has  few  equals  in 
regard  to  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,"  and  as  an  administrator,  but 
"the  real  greatness  of  the  man  comes  from 
the  use  to  which  he  has  put  these  gifts; 
his  imaginative  vision  with  which  he  sees 
past  knowledge  as  a  living  part  of  the  life 
of  today." 

Among  other  speakers  were  Max  Lerner, 
Erich  Hula,  Maxwell  Anderson,  Walton 
H.  Hamilton,  Bryn  J.  Hovde,  and  Hans 
Simons.  They  spoke  of  Dr.  Johnson  vari- 
ously as  educator,  scholar,  writer,  editor, 
encyclopedist,  as  an  outstanding  leader  of 
adult  education,  as  the  rescuer  of  scores  of 
scholars  from  Hitler's  persecution. 

During  the  birthday  celebration,  it  was 
announced  that  the  first  f50,000  of  an 
Alvin  Johnson  Fund  of  $250,000  has  been 
raised,  "to  support  new  developments  in 
education,  and  to  further  the  growth  of 
the  New  School." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  for  some  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Survey 
Associates,  and  has  written  articles  and 
book  reviews  for  this  magazine. 

ABOUT    10    PERCENT    OF    THE    WORLD'S   60,000,- 

000  children  "in  urgent  need  of  help"  are 
being  reached  by  relief  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  according  to  a  country- 
by-country  survey  made  for  The  Neu> 
Yor/(  Times  by  the  fund  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  its  establishment.  Because 
of  inadequate  financial  support,  the  fund 
admits  that  it  has  had  to  limit  its  as- 
sistance to  the  most  desperate  cases  of 
malnutrition,  sickness,  and  want. 

The  Children's  Fund  must  either  quit 
or  get  a  new  lease  on  life  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1950,  and  there  seems 
to  be  growing  uncertainty  as  to  the  United 
Nations  plans  for  continuing  aid  to  chil- 
dren. The  question  will  be  considered  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  by  the  General  Assembly  next 
autumn. 

ONE     OF    THE     PLEASANTEST     ITEMS    OF 

The  Survey's  Christmas  mail  was  a  gen- 
erous note  from  Bruce  Bliven,  editorial  di- 
rector of  the  Netf  Republic,  as  follows: 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  what  happened  to  my  copy  of  the 
December  Survey.  I  have  a  habit  of  tear- 
ing out  of  magazines  and  filing  by  subject 
articles  which  seem  to  me  to  deserve  this 
treatment.  Before  I  got  through  with  the 
December  Survey,  six  of  your  nine  articles 
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had  been  filed. 

"If  I  worked  as  a  librarian  does,  this 
wouldn't  mean  anything;  but  I  am  quite 
rigid  in  my  standards  of  filing.  I  can't  re- 
member ever  before  filing  more  than  two 
articles  from  any  issue  of  any  periodical.  I 
doubt  you  will  ever  get  a  more  sincere 
compliment. 

"With  the  Season's  greetings." 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  ENDED  A  PASTOR- 
ate  of  forty-three  years  as  minister  of 
the  Community  Church  of  New  York 
when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on 
the  eve  of  his  seventieth  birthday  last 
month.  Widely  known  for  his  forthright 


leadership  of  liberal  causes,  Mr.  Holmes 
is  known  to  Survey  readers  also  as  a 
writer  of  articles  and  book  reviews  (see 
page  39). 

The  Community  Church  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  developed  by  Mr.  Holmes  some 
thirty  years  ago  because  he  had  come  to 
believe  in  a  "socialized  religion,"  which 
he  defined  as  "an  economic  application 
of  Christianity."  His  last  act  before  be- 
coming "a  member  of  the  congregation" 
was  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  church 
a  five-story  residence  to  be  used  as  a 
parish  community  center,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  John  Haynes  Holmes  House. 
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Photo  by  Herbert.   From  Frederic  Lewis 


A  television  studio,  when  the  show  is  on,  bears  about 
as  much  resemblance  to  a  radio  station  as  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  in  the  rush  hour  to  the  Sahara  Desert. 


THE 
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TELEVISION — Hopes  and  Limitations 


The  Author's  Challenge,  Now — 

"As  to  television  as  an  art,  extravagant  claims 
are  made,  for  and  against.  All  kinds  of  extrane- 
ous factors  are  likely  to  affect  its  future — the 
character  and  outlook  of  those  in  control  of  the 
medium,  the  economics  of  production,  the  kind 


of  audience  predominantly  catered  to,  and  so 
on.  In  the  light  of  this  discussion,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  will  conform  rapidly  to  a  few  more  or 
less  stereotyped  conventions.  It  will  be  technic- 
ally ingenious  and  inventive  but  artistically 
poor.  Except  on  rare  occasions,  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  its  true  scope  as  a  medium  of 
expression  will  not  be  fully  realized." 


CHARLES  A.  SIEPMANN 


EVERYWHERE  THERE  IS  TALK  ABOUT  IT.  TELEVISION  AS  IT 
is;  television  as  it  will  be.  Television,  toy  or  tool? 
Instrument  of  enlightenment,  or  cultural  debasement? 
Substitute  or  supplement  of  radio  and  films?  Television 
black  and  white  or  television  colored?  To  buy  or  not 
to  buy?  The  questions  persist  and  multiply. 

Like  so  much  else  in  history's  most  crowded,  hottest 
paced  century,  television  has  been  sprung  on  us  all  but 
overnight.  First  authorized  on  a  commercial  basis  five 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  it  marked  time  through  the 
war.  At  the  war's  end,  there  were  six  TV  stations  on 
the  air.  By  mid-1949  there  were  seventy-one.  When  war 
ended  there  were  7,000  receiving  sets  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. By  mid-1949  they  exceeded  1,500,000.  .  Three  mil- 
lion sets  in  use  were  confidently  predicted  by  the  year's 
end.  In  1947,  advertisers  looked  suspiciously  at  television. 
Within  a  year  NBC,  to  take  one  example,  had  increased 
time  sales  by  1,000  percent.  Set  manufacturers  in  1947 
numbered  twenty-nine.  A  year  later  sixty-six. 

But  hard  statistics  such  as  these  are  already  drowned 
below  the  floodwaters  of  confident  prediction.  Speaking 
in  June  1949,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  made  this  prophecy:  "Five  years  from 
tonight  I  expect  to  see  600  to  800  stations  on  the  air.  That 

+ 

— By  an  American,  not  by  birth  but  by  choice, 
a  graduate  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  who  was 
for  twelve  years  director  of  adult  education  for 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Mr.  Siep- 
mann,  now  at  New  'York  University,  is  chairman 
of  the  department  of  communications,  School  of 
Education,  and  director  of  the  Film  Library. 

This  article  is  drawn  from  a  chapter  of  a  book 
to  be  published  shortly  by  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press. 


will  mean  that  five  years  from  tonight  television  service 
will  be  available  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

What  does  it  all  mean?  What  will  TV  do  to  us? 
No  man  can  answer.  The  best  that  we  can  do  is  grapple 
with  such  facts  as  are  available  and  squeeze  what  sense 
we  can  out  of  them.  What  follows  offers  a  rough  de- 
scription of  television  as  it  is,  of  current  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  programming,  of  its  effects  on  people  and  on  its 
cousins  in  the  entertainment  world,  of  television  in  educa- 
tion and  of  television  as  an  art  in  its  own  right, 

Current  television  operations  conform  to  a  plan  de- 
vised by  the  FCC  in  1945  to  insure  as  rapid  and  extensive 
a  development  of  service  as  possible.  Twelve  channels 
were  allocated  to  television  stations  between  24  and  216 
megacycles.  Frequencies  were  so  distributed  as  to  avoid 
interference.  It  was  anticipated  that  under  this  plan  room 
would  be  found  for  some  400  stations  giving  program 
service  to  viewers  in  some  140  metropolitan  areas,  and 
accounting  for  about  57,000,000  people,  or  40  percent  of 
the  total  population.  It  was  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  many  rural,  and  even  some  major  metropolitan, 
areas  would  be  without  service.  But  the  important  thing 
was  to  get  the  ball  rolling. 

But  midway  through  1948  the  scheme  ran  into  un- 
anticipated trouble.  Interference  was  greater  than  had 
been  expected,  and  in  September  1948  the  FCC  reluctantly 
called  a  temporary  halt  to  the  mad  pace  of  development 
and  imposed  a  "freeze"  on  its  processing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  new  license  applications  piled  up  on  its  desks. 
The  freeze  is  still  on,  with  some  330  applicants  in  the  cold. 
Despite  this,  however,  expansion  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  year  1949  saw  a  significant  development  in  network 
operations.  Coaxial  cable  and  microwave  relay  already 
connect  cities  in  the  East  from  as  far  north  as  Boston 
to  as  far  south  as  Richmond.  Since  January  1949,  a  coaxial 
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cable  has  been  in  operation  between  the  East  Coast  and 
St.  Louis,  and  a  microwave  system  now  connects  New 
York  and  Chicago.  In  1950,  this  will  be  extended  to  Des 
Moines  and  a  coaxial  cable  will  be  run  from  Des  Moines 
to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The  new  microwave  relay 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  eventually  will  have  30 
intermediate  stations  along  the  route. 

Meantime,  consideration  is  being  given  to  ways  and 
means  of  making  television's  highways  as  extensive  as 
our  road  system.  Hope  centers  on  use  (in  addition  to  the 
twelve  already  allocated  channels)  of  ultra  high  fre- 
quencies, set  aside  by  the  FCC  in  1945. 

As  to  "higher  definition,"  there  are  critics  who  com- 
plain that  quality  is  being  sacrificed  to  speed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  television  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  is 
known  that  both  Britain 
and  France  have  higher 
technical  standards  than 
does  this  country.  The  price 
paid  for  this  finer  quality  of 
picture  is  a  monopolistic 
system  and  the  consequent 
limitation  of  program  serv- 
ices. Reduced  services  eliminate  the  problem  of  spectrum 
space.  For  us  the  die  is  cast — in  favor  of  variant,  com- 
petitive service. 

As  to  color  television,  the  prospect  of  its  early  coming 
was  quashed  some  time  ago.  Regularly  scheduled  ex- 
perimental transmission  of  color  television  was  inaugu- 
rated by  CBS  on  May  28,  1941,  and  a  bold  (and  to  many 
a  convincing)  bid  was  made  thereafter  to  prove  that  it 
was  technically  feasible  and  that  black  and  white  tele- 
vision could  be  bypassed  as  already  an  anachronism.  In- 
vestors in  black  and  white  were  outraged  and  rallied  in 
violent  opposition.  The  argument  was  cut  short  by  a  rul- 
ing of  the  FCC  that  the  case  for  color  was  not  proved. 

But  to  move  television  "upstairs,"  as  the  jargon  goes, 
into  the  UHF  band  is  not  the  only  possibility  for  extend- 
ing service  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Imagination  and 
enterprise  have  soared,  literally,  into  stratospheric  realms 
and  the  most  amazing  proposal  has  yet  to  be  recorded. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  see  how  feasible  it 
might  be  to  provide  service  by  "stratovision,"  or  a  system 
of  airborne  television.  Planes  have  been  sent  up,  cruising 
round  a  twenty-mile  circle  at  an  altitude  of  20,000  to 
25,000  feet.  It  has  been  estimated  that  thirty-three  planes, 
flying  at  this  altitude  and  carrying  transmitters,  would 
cover  most  of  the  area  and  serve  98.9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  Cost  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  of  operation  on  the  ground. 

But  to  return  from  the  stratosphere  to  the  Commission. 
Policy  appears  to  be  set  in  terms,  at  least,  of  certain  priori- 
ties of  need  which  the  Commission  will  seek  to  see  ful- 
filled. It  aims  "1,  to  provide  at  least  one  television  service 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  2,  to  provide  each  com- 
munity with  at  least  one  broadcast  station;  3,  to  provide  a 
choice  of  at  least  two  television  services  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States;  4,  to  provide  each  community  with  at 
least  two  television  broadcast  stations;  5,  any  channels 
which  remain  unassigned  under  the  foregoing  priorities 
will  be  assigned  to  the  various  communities,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  population  of  such  community  and  the 


number  of  television  services  available  to  such  community 
from  television  stations  located  in  other  communities." 
Such,  at  the  moment,  is  the  blueprint. 

Television  is  costly.  Over  and  above  the  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  research,  its  overhead  and  operating 
costs  distinguish  it  sharply  from  radio  which,  as  mass 
media  go,  is  a  comparatively  cheap  enterprise.  TV  is 
generally  held  to  be  four  or  five  times  as  expensive  as 
radio.  Construction  costs  for  a  metropolitan  station  range 
up  to  $1,000,000.  Average  individual  operating  costs  for 
fourteen  stations  in  1948  amounted  to  $538,000.  Staff  re- 
quirements range  up  to  a  personnel  of  ninety  and  aver- 
age fifty. 

A  one-hour  dramatic  show  costs  $20,000  to  produce.  A 
popular  vaudeville  show  costs  around  $15,000,  of  which 
the  star  receives  about  half.  The  sponsor  of  the  world 
series  television  broadcasts  last  fall  paid  $140,000  for  the 
rights  alone.  Such  costs  have  to  be  passed  on — to  the  ad- 
vertiser. High  costs,  combined  with  the  relatively  limited 
audience  presently  available  create  television's  transitional 
dilemma.  Its  promoters  have  dug  deep  into  their  pockets 
to  make  it  a  going  concern.  (Most  television  stations,  even 
today,  are  operating  in  the  red.)  They  cannot  long  con- 
tinue without  sponsors. 

The  need  for  sponsors  has  led  to  frenzied  promotional 
campaigns  aimed  at  convincing  them  that  television  is 
the  preeminent  advertising  medium,  aimed  also  at  secur- 
ing a  lower  price  for  sets  to  build  up  the  audience 
which  is  all  that  sponsors  are  prepared  to  buy. 

What  television  has  to  offer— to  sponsor  and  viewer 
alike — is  the  incomparable  appeal  of  sight  plus  sound 
plus  motion.  Army  experiments  during  the  war  went  far 
to  prove  (if  proof  was  necessary)  that  the  recall  impact 
of  sight-sound-motion  stimuli  is,  in  general,  greater  by 
far  than  either  oral  or  visual  stimuli  alone.  Experiments 
in  television  advertising  seem  to  confirm  the  fact.  Suc- 
cess stories  abound  already.  A  camera  company  which 
advertised  a  special  offer  received  enough  telephone  orders 
by  the  time  it  left  the  air  to  pay  for  the  entire  show.  A 
company  offering  a  recipe  book  was  flooded  with  requests 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent  per  inquiry.  A  watch  com- 
pany offered  and  displayed  a  booklet  with  a  four  word 
title — for  fourteen  seconds.  Of  the  many  requests,  85 
percent  named  the  book  with  complete  accuracy.  Re- 
sponding to  such  evidence,  advertisers  have  already  moved 
in  in  force,  though  greater  forces  by  far  are  necessary 
before  television  itself  moves  into  the  black. 


1      EW  WOULD  HAVE  GUESSED  EITHER  THE  SPEED  WITH  WHICH 

the  public  has  embraced  its  new  toy  or  the  social  charac- 
teristics of  television's  present  audience.  Research  nowa- 
days follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  enterprise,  and  a  num- 
ber of  studies,  surprisingly  consistent  in  their  findings,  tell 
us  the  story  of  the  growth  of  television's  audience. 

The  first  fact  disclosed  is  the  almost  reckless  abandon 
with  which  money  has  been  invested  in  television  by  the 
public  even  where  ready  cash  was  not  available.  (De- 
ferred payment  is  a  characteristic  of  present  purchases.) 
Thus,  in  "Videotown,"  an  anonymous  community  of  40,- 
000  people  near  New  York  City,  the  average  family  spent 
$45  in  1948  on  television  receivers.  "This  amount  is  more 
than  the  average  family  spends  in  a  year  for  such  in- 
dividual items  as  radios  and  other  musical  instruments, 
movies,  jewelry,  cosmetics  or  magazines,  newspapers  and 
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books."  Television  sets  in  this  community  have  been 
bought  by  1,241  families,  a  fact  more  eloquent  in  its  im- 
plications when  we  consider  that  the  average  price  per 
set  was  $384.  This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning,  for 
it  appeared  that  by  January  1950,  Videotown  would  have 
three  times  as  many  sets  as  it  had  a  year  earlier. 

One  would  have  assumed  that  the  high  cost  of  receivers 
would  have  been  reflected  in  purchases  predominantly  by 
people  on  the  higher  economic  levels.  But  here  too  tele- 
vision confounds  reason.  The  trend  of  purchases  is  in 
precisely  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  of  the  lower  and 
middle  income  groups  that  television's  audience  is  chiefly 
composed.  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  the  relatively  poor  the  most  enthusiastic  purchasers 
but  also  the  most  enthusiastic  viewers.  As  with  radio 
listening,  so  with  television,  viewing  increases  as  you 
descend  the  socio-economic  scale.  Television  is  the  poor 
man's  latest  and  most  prized  luxury. 


o 


THER  AUDIENCE  CHARACTERISTICS  MAKE  OF  TELEVISION  A 

unique  and  fascinating  medium.  There  are,  for  instance, 
more  young  children  in  television  families,  and  interest 
in  television  is  on  the  increase  among  children  under  ten. 
Television  is  further  differentiated  from  radio  in  its  ap- 
peal to  the  sexes.  In  radio,  women  tend  to  predominate 
in  the  audience.  In  television  this  situation  is  reversed. 

What  of  the  nature  of  television's  appeal?  Accord- 
ing to  a  speaker  at  the  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio 
last  spring,  "Television  provides  a  maximum  extension  of 
the  perceived  environment  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
Many  television  viewers  reflect  this  concept  when  they 
make  remarks  like  these.  'It  is  as  if  you  were  right  there. 
You  have  a  box  seat  or  better  for  all  sorts  of  things  right 
in  your  home.'  'We  have  been  all  over  Europe  now,  we 
have  seen  much  that  we  would  never  have  seen!' " 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  this  appeal  is  the  modifica- 
tion of  previous  leisure  time  avocations.  There  is,  for 
instance,  some  decline  in  movie  going,  in  attendance  at 
sporting  events,  in  reading,  and  most  markedly,  in  radio 
listening.  One  study  shows  a  decrease  in  radio  listening 
of  43  percent.  Social  habits  are  likewise  affected.  Tele- 
vision has  become,  temporarily  at  least,  a  powerful  social 
magnet.  Visiting  is  on  the  upgrade  in  television  homes. 

Family  relations,  too,  are  being  affected.  Television 
appears  definitely  to  be  giving  the  family  a  more  home 
centered  orientation.  According  to  another  study,  66  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  in  the  total  television  sample 
stated  that  it  was  their  frank  opinion  that  TV  served  to 
bring  all  of  the  family  closer  together  ...  66  percent 
said  that  television  keeps  the  children  at  home  more;  92 
percent  reported  that  their  families  get  together  often  to 
watch  the  same  television  program.  .  .  . 

Many  have  stressed  this  factor  as  a  significant  social 
phenomenon.  The  automobile  they  say,  has  tended  to 
break  up  the  home.  Television  is  reestablishing  home 
ties.  There  are,  however,  those  who  question  whether  a 
family,  grouped  in  silence  around  a  television  receiver, 
is  in  any  true  sense  favorably  affected  in  terms  of  family 
relations.  The  development  within  a  family  of  common 
interests  is  obviously  desirable,  and  common  experience 
is  an  essential  basis  of  personal  relations.  But  much  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  experience  and  its  life  giv- 
ing quality.  Maybe  it  takes  more  than  television  to 
transform  a  home  into  a  family. 


Television  already  has  affected  its  competitors. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  of  all  the  media,  radio  will 
be  the  hardest  hit.  There  are  prophets  of  disaster  who 
foresee  its  total  displacement  by  television,  but  such  an 
alarmist  view  hardly  seems  tenable.  There  will  be  a 
temporary  disequilibrium  but,  once  the  present  craze  is 
over,  adjustment  to  a  more  normal  pattern  of  behavior 
seems  probable.  The  two  media,  after  all,  are  far  from 
equivalent.  Radio  still  holds  certain  trumps. 

The  most  striking  immediate  effect  of  television's  ad- 
vent has  been  a  frantic  effort  to  cut  operating  costs  in 
radio.  More  than  75  percent  of  all  the  TV  stations  are 
owned  by  men  already  operating  radio  stations.  Radio 
consequently  has  been  converted  into  television's  milch 
cow.  The  results  are  in  several  respects  unfortunate.  For 
the  ax,  which  is  presently  being  swung  with  such  vigor, 
is  falling  on  heads  which  neither  radio  nor  public  interest 
can  afford  to  see  lopped  off.  Early  casualties  have  been 
radio  research  and  public  service  programs.  Concur- 
rently, standards  of  acceptance  for  advertising  copy  have 
been  lowered.  Networks  and  private  stations  alike  are 
today  accepting  copy  which  five  years  ago  would  have 
been  dismissed  as  unfit  for  publication  on  the  air. 

In  a  longer  view,  we  might  hazard  the  guess  that  tele- 
vision will  become  for  the  mass  of  the  people  the  pre- 
dominant medium  of  entertainment  in  evening  hours. 
But  what  of  daytime  hours?  Throughout  the  day  the 
audience  available  consists  predominantly  of  housewives, 
who  are  occupied  with  household  duties.  Television, 
which  claims  attention  of  both  eye  and  ear,  is  likely  to 
prove  altogether  too  exacting  in  its  demands  for  daytime 
audiences.  Women  are  likely  to  continue  tu.ii  ig  in  their 
radio  and  lending  their  ears  while  hands  and  eyes  remain 
preoccupied  with  domestic  tasks.  The  daytime  serial 
drama  and  other  features  popular  with  women  are  likely 
to  continue  their  hold  on  audiences.  Apart  from  occasional 
special  events,  television's  power  to  lure  these  busy  wo- 
men away  from  the  radio  would  seem  to  be  limited. 

In  the  evening,  we  might  expect  radio  drama  to  vanish 
altogether.  There  are  those  who  think  of  it  as  a  bastard 
art  at  best.  Here  the  trump  card  seems  to  be  in  tele- 
vision's hands.  However,  radio  newscasts  probably  will 
continue  popular.  Their  attraction  is  that  of  immediacy 

and  of  consciseness.  Nor 
does  it  seem  reasonable  to 
expect  that  radio  commen- 
tators will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Little  is  gained  by 
sight  of  them;  through  see- 
ing some  of  them  much 
may  be  lost.  The  peculiar 
magnetism  of  the  unseen 
voice  may  be  expected  to 

continue  to  exert  a  strong  hold  over  listeners.  The  same 
would  seem  to  be  true,  in  part,  of  forums  and  discussions. 
In  the  long  run,  likewise,  it  seems  questionable  whether 
music  lovers  will  insist  on  seeing  as  well  as  hearing  the 
instrumentalists.  Music's  appeal  is  essentially  and  charac- 
teristically aural  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

What  is  currently  being  underestimated  with  respect 
to  television  as  a  whole  is  the  strain  involved  in  yielding 
both  eye  and  ear  over  prolonged  periods  of  time.  It  seems 
doubtful  in  the  long  view,  whether  television  will  main- 
tain its  present  lead  over  radio  except  for  programs  in 
which  the  visual  element  is  all  important. 
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But  if  all  this  is  largely  guesswork,  one  thing  seems 
certain,  and  it  is  a  factor  which  may  have  revolutionary 
consequences — radio's  days  of  swollen  profits  are  over 
and  done  with  forever.  It  must  reconcile  itself,  not  to 
bankruptcy  but  to  a  smaller  share  of  the  cake  of  advertis- 
ing revenue.  Obviously,  no  one  can  predict  the  full 
consequences  of  this  changed  status.  It  does,  however, 
seem  likely  that  radio  will  be  forced  to  greater  efficiency 
and  a  more  economical  use  of  its  limited  financial  re- 
sources. Should  radio  take  the  easy  course  (as,  in  the 
absence  of  any  powerful  rival,  it  has  for  ten  years  past 
been  able  to  do)  and  convert  itself  into  a  kind  of  peri- 
patetic phonograph,  it  will  doom  itself  to  disaster. 

Self-interest  and  public  interest  alike  now  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  radio  study  how  to  win  back  audiences  which, 
through  default  of  service,  it  has  lost,  and  to  build  audi- 
ences which  it  has  not  thought  worth  cultivating.  Other 
tastes  and  interests  than  the  craving  for  entertainment 
are  capable  of  providing  advertisers  with  a  rich  reward 
for  their  investment.  Not  for  the  first  time  necessity 
may  prove  the  mother  of  invention  and  force  radio  to  a 
revision  of  its  policies  which,  given  a  real  concern  for 
public  interest,  it  might  have  seen  long  since  to  be  iden- 
tical with  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  motion  picture,  like  radio,  has  its  prophets  of 
doom.  At  Life  Magazine's  Round  Table  on  the  film, 
Robert  E.  Sherwood  expressed  a  view  that  television  "will 
have  a  revolutionary  and  devastating  effect  on  Hollywood 
as  it  is  now  constituted."  Revolutionary  the  effect  may 
be,  and  in  a  very  salutary  sense;  but  one  may  question 
whether  it  will  be  devastating. 

But,  as  with  radio,  the  decisive  factor  to  appraise  is  the 
distinctive  drawing  power  of  these  two  rival  media. 
There  is  talk  in  Hollywood  of  bringing  television  to  the 
theater  screen  and  thus  luring  viewers  out  of  the  home 
into  the  movie  houses.  Such  a  policy  might  seem  fore- 
doomed to  failure  in  that  it  overlooks  one  characteristic 
of  television  which  constitutes  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features — its  easy  availability.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  little  in  present  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  basic  moti- 
vation of  movie-going  will  be  decisively  affected  by  tele- 
vision's advent.  Hollywood's  trump  card  is  the  inherent 
attractiveness  of  moving  pictures  on  a  full  size  screen. 

Thus  the  over-all  picture  is  far  more  encouraging  than 
at  first  sight  it  seems.  A  division  of  labor,  similar  to  that 
already  suggested  as  feasible  between  television  and  radio, 
is  feasible  with  respect  to  the  film  industry.  It  well  may 
be  that  television  will  become  the  dominant  mass  means 
of  entertainment.  Films  may  develop  in  terms  of  ap- 
peals far  more  widely  differentiated  than  at  present.  There 
are  at  least  grounds  for  modest  hope  that  Hollywood's 
product  will  slowly  veer  away  from  present  stereotypes 
attuned  to  adolescent  minds  and  begin  to  tap  the  un- 
developed market  of  the  mature  in  age  and  in  culture. 

As  to  the  school  use  of  television,  the  enrichment  by 
this  means  of  a  child's  educational  experience  seems,  at 
first  blush,  so  obvious  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute.  But 
second  thoughts  suggest  at  least  some  limitations. 

What,  apart  from  the  portrayal  of  significant  events  as 
they  occur,  has  television  to  offer  the  classroom  which  a 
film  cannot  offer  in  larger  measure?  Films  can  be  used 
when  they  are  wanted.  They  are,  moreover,  permanent 
and  lend  themselves  to  repeated  use.  Films  offer  a 
wider  "canvass"  on  which  demonstrations,  e.g.,  of  scien- 
tific experiment,  can  be  given  with  much  greater  clarity. 


Films   can   be   made   anywhere — in    India,    Africa — and 
brought  to  the  classroom. 

Prospects  are,  moreover,  discouraging  when  we  con- 
sider costs.  These  which,  as  some  claim,  have  proved  to 
be  the  major  deterrent  in  educational  broadcasting's  de- 
velopment, are  far  greater  in  television— as  are  the  skills 
involved  in  competent  production  and  transmission.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  an  educational  sta- 
tion covering  an  entire  state  would  be  between  $3,000,000 
and  $5,000,000.  The  probable  returns  on  such  a  large  in- 
vestment have  to  be  weighed  against  rival  claims  for 
urgent  capital  outlay  in  the  general  field  of  education. 
Where  does  expenditure  on  television  stand  on  the  list  of 
priorities  of  need — buildings,  teachers'  pay,  and  so  on? 
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O  SPECULATE  AS  TO  TELEVISION'S  POTENTIALITIES   (iF  ANY) 

as  a  fine  art,  invites  a  definition  of  terms. 

The  artist  is  one  who,  for  purposes  of  self-expression, 
lends  himself  to  the  strait  disciplines  of  form.  One  such 
form,  for  instance,  is  the  sonnet,  limited  in  length  to 
fourteen  lines  and  narrowly  exacting  in  its  demands  of 
rhyme  and  rhythm.  Yet,  from  such  very  limitations,  once 
accepted,  there  stems  a  concentrated  power  of  expression 
and  a  measured  beauty  of  related  sounds,  readily  ap- 
prehended, for  all  that  it  eludes  exact  analysis.  The 
beauty  of  any  work  of  art  derives,  in  part,  from  its  mas- 
tery of  the  limitations  imposed  by  its  form. 

Even  more  elusive,  as  it  affects  us,  is  the  peculiar  quality 
of  that  which  is  poured  into  the  confining  mold  of 
form — that  miraculous  compound  of  the  thing  observed 
and  of  the  observer's  inward  eye,  of  an  object  that  was 
there  for  all  to  see  but  which  the  artist  clothes  with  a 
transcendent  meaning  and  significance  which  it  did  not 
have  before.  Self-expression  in  art  is  imaginative  insight; 
it  informs  familiar  objects  and  experiences  with  new 
life  and  transforms  our  confined  concept  of  reality. 

We  cannot,  obviously,  anticipate  what  insights  the  fu- 
ture artist  in  television  will  have.  We  may,  however, 
hazard  a  few  comments  on  the  limitations  imposed,  as 
on  the  scope  offered,  to  him  by  his  new  medium.  We 
might  start,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  of  all  the  modern 
media  of  communication,  television  will  prove  the  most 
exacting.  For  it  represents  the  culmination  of  a  trend 
(now  fifty-odd  years  old)  which,  as  the  result  of  tech- 
nical invention,  has  unloaded  at  the  artist's  door  an  em- 
barrassing profusion  of  resources.  The  general  lack  of 
art  in  the  outpourings  of  our  modern  media  may,  in- 
deed, be  due  less  to  a  lack  of  artistry  than  to  the  speed 
at  which  the  artist  has  been  compelled  to  incorporate  new 
techniques  into  his  art. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  a  few  years  to  observe  the 
effects  of  this  metamorphosis.  Movie  makers,  for  in- 
stance, had  just  begun  to  master  the  conventions  and  to 
exploit  the  limitations  of  the  silent  screen  when  sound 
was  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  This  involved  not 
merely  an  added  resource,  but  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  art  of  film.  Movie  making,  in  effect,  began  all 
over  again.  A  decade  later  color  was  introduced  and, 
while  less  disruptive,  further  complicated  the  skills  requir- 
ing mastery  and  added  a  new  esthetic  factor  to  be  tucked 
under  the  artist's  belt.  With  television  (one  almost  hopes) 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  the  road.  All  the  technical 
resources  of  communications  are  here  synthesized  at  last. 
Speech,  music,  natural  and  artificial  sound,  visual 
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magery  now  still  and  now  in  flowing  motion,  and  color — 
(ill  these  have  to  be  blended  into  a  coherent  pattern. 

To  achieve  such  a  synthesis  taxes  the  genius  of  any  one 
•nan,  and  we  may  observe  in  television,  as  in  film,  the 
mergence  of  a  new,  composite  kind  of  art.  The  credits 
isted  on  the  screen  at  the  beginning  of  a  movie  are  not 
nere  gestures  of  courtesy,  they  represent  the  cooperative 
lature  of  a  film's  production  under  direction  of  a  domi- 
lant,  creative  mind.  It  is  the  same  with  television.  How, 
hen,  do  these  two  media  differ? 

One  basic  difference  is  that  television  programs  are 
/iewed  in  the  home,  movie  programs  in  a  public  theater, 
lattle,  if  anything,  is  known  as  yet  about  the  differences 
nvolved  in  these  contrasted  situations.  But  it  is  at 
east  arguable  that  marked,  and  perhaps  crucial,  dif- 
ierences  exist  and  that  they  lend  themselves  to  differential 
ixploitation. 

But,  this  apart,  we  suggest  that  the  decisive,  formal 
imitation,  distinguishing  television  from  the  film,  will 
arove  to  be  the  reduced  size  of  the  projected  image.  (The 
present  screen  undoubtedly  will  be  enlarged  but  probably 
lot  by  much.  The  receiver,  after  all,  is  part  of  the  home 
urniture,  and  the  perspective  of  the  viewer  will  have  to 
remain  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  an  average 
>ized  living  room.)  It  is  this  reduced  image  which  will 
ietermine  at  once  the  distinctive  scope  and  limitations  of 
Recasting  as  an  art. 

All  dramatic  art  is  make-believe  and  yet  induces  the 
illusion  of  reality.  Thus,  in  the  theater  we  soon  forget 
that  it  is  a  stage  that  we  observe  as  we  are  absorbed  by 
the  drama  and  identify  ourselves  with  the  players.  In 
films,  likewise,  we  readily  forget  that  it  is  a  screen  that 
we  are  looking  at.  Here  the  illusion  of  reality  is  facili- 
tated by  the  life  size  portrayal  of  the  characters,  the 
panoramic  vistas  of  the  background,  the  restless  move- 
ment of  the  camera  as 
it  brings  figures  into 
close  or  remote  focus, 
the  constant  change  of 
the  mise  en  scene.  Ac- 
tion and  movement, 
visually  portrayed,  are 
the  essence  of  film  mak- 
ing. What  we  see  dominates  what  we  hear  (though 
it  is  not  contradictory  to  say  that  no  film  is  ever  better 
than  its  script),  and  we  unconsciously  lend  ourselves  to  a 
new  form  of  visual  language.  All  this  is  in  contrast  with 
television,  and  for  reasons  that  perhaps  need  explanation. 

Television  will  create  its  own  dramatic  make  believe, 
but  it  will  be  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  the  film. 
Thus  the  reduced  image  will  make  less  credible  the  imi- 
tation of  life  in  action — achieved  in  films  by  the  expan- 
sive, roving,  restless  movement  of  the  camera  projected 
on  a  full  size  screen.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  those  who 
have  moved  on  to  television  from  either  radio  or  films 
must  unlearn  much  and  forget  more.  Attempts  to  trans- 
fer to  television  the  techniques  of  radio  and  films  are 
both  foredoomed  to  failure  and  calculated  to  make  a 
bastard  art  of  television. 

Every  composition,  Aristotle  claimed,  must,  to  achieve 
perfection,  be  "of  a  certain  size."  Television's  make-be- 
lieve must  be  achieved  without  violating  our  sense  of 
probability,  as  this  is  associated  with  the  reduced  image 
that  we  watch.  The  reduced  image  is  likely  to  affect 


quite  fundamentally  the  sight-sound  relationship  in  tele- 
casting. In  the  film,  the  eye  is  held  by  action.  In  tele- 
vision no  comparable  scale  of  action  is  feasible. 

As  the  scope  for  expansive  movement  is  more  circum- 
scribed, so,  possibly,  the  proportionate  emphasis  and  in- 
terest of  sound — of  what  is  said — will  be  the  greater.  A 
subtle  modification  of  the  sight-sound  relationship  is  here 
involved.  We  think  of  television  as  predominantly  a 
visual  medium,  and  such  it  is.  Yet,  paradoxically,  it  may 
well  prove  that  visual  impressions  may  come  to  subserve 
what  is  said  in  a  way  to  distinguish  television  from  film 
or  theater,  and  offer  it  a  new  distinctive  field  for  art. 


1       ERHAPS  TELEVISION   LENDS   ITSELF  TO  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 

new  kind  of  drama  in  which  action  is  not,  as  in  the  film, 
predominantly  physical  but  psychological,  sight  and  sound 
both  serving  to  give  overt  expression  to  the  covert  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  Subtleties  of  this  kind  are  difficult  to 
achieve  either  on  the  stage  or  screen.  Unrelieved  by  ac- 
tion, they  tend  to  leave  the  stage  empty,  as,  in  the  film, 
the  claims  of  movement  preclude  long  sustained  shots  or 
suspended  action.  The  film  is  extrovert.  Television, 
perhaps,  lends  itself  to  introvert  adventures.  It  is  a 
medium  potentially  more  intimate  and  subtle.  The  image 
being  "of  a  certain  size,"  the  eye  is  not  called  upon  to  rove 
as  constantly  as  in  the  film.  It  can  rest  longer  without 
a  sense  of  being  held  up. 

Visual  language  which,  as  in  great  films,  informs  even 
inanimate  objects  with  a  life  and  meaning  of  their  own, 
by  the  selective  focusing  of  our  attention  and,  with  the 
play  upon  a  face  by  lighting  and  angle,  can  make  its 
silence  speak  volumes,  provides  perhaps  that  supplement 
to  words  by  which  alone  we  may  come  to  apprehend  the 
shrouded  fears  and  hopes  and  longings  of  our  own  sub- 
conscious world  of  being.  If  television,  by  exploitation 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  its  inherent  limitation — the  con- 
fined'dimension  of  its  projected  image— can  explore  such 
fields,  it  may  offer  us  an  art  as  new  and  as  momentous 
as  that  mental  underworld  (revealed  to  us  by  Freud  and 
his  successors)  which  it  seems  so  adapted  to  explore. 

One  of  television's  pioneers,  John  Houseman,  steeped  in 
the  theater,  radio,  and  movies  but  enslaved,  as  an  artist, 
by  none  of  them,  has  already  explored  such  possibilities, 
setting  himself  a  seemingly  impossible  task.  In  "The 
Stronger"  he  has  adapted  a  dramatic  monologue  by 
Strindberg  in  which  the  wife  and  ex-mistress  of  a  man 
sit  opposite  each  other  in  a  restaurant.  The  wife,  con- 
scious of  her  precarious  hold  on  his  affections  and  con- 
scious, too,  of  his  one  time  mistress's  continuing  hold 
and  deeper  understanding  of  him,  talks  out  her  fears  in 
terms  of  flurried,  verbose  self-justification.  The  ex-mis- 
tress, sodden  with  drink,  sits,  listens,  watches — and  speaks 
not  a  word.  For  thirteen  minutes  the  monologue  is  sus- 
tained, while  the  camera  plays  upon  the  two  women's 
faces  and  the  ex-mistress  communicates  (without  a  word) 
the  bitterness  of  her  rejection,  her  contempt  for  the  other 
woman,  her  deeper  love  and  understanding  of  the  man, 
and  her  determination  to  win  him  back.  Here,  I  suggest, 
is  an  example  of  what  one  day  may  make  of  television 
not  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  visible  transmission  through 
space  of  current  events  and  scenes,  not  only  a  relay  point 
for  theatrical  films  reduced  to  miniatures,  not  radio  with 
visual  embellishments,  but  an  art  in  its  own  right  and 
with  its  own  worlds  to  conquer. 
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"Tolerance  Is  Not  Enough" 

Not  a  virtue  at  ail,  says  this  voice  of  protest,  it  is  a 
semantic   moon-calf— Social    Superstition    Number   One. 


FRANCIS  J.  OPPENHEIMER 


THE  CURRENT  ILLS  OF  MANKIND  ARE  ATTRIBUTABLE,  AC- 
cording  to  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  General 
Semantics,  to  our  misuse  of  words.  If  this  is  so,  the 
semanticists  have  a  lot  to  answer  for  in  not  tearing  off  the 
false  face  of  tolerance. 

Bodmer,  Walpole,  Malery,  Thorndike,  Partridge, 
Weseen,  and  even  that  great  stickler  for  accuracy,  Haya- 
kawa,  all  have  missed  the  bus  here.  Only  the  director  of 
the  institute,  Alfred  Habdank  Korzybski  himself,  detected 
"tolerance"  before  it  slipped  through  his  lexical  net.  And 
even  his  contribution  to  clarifying  its  meaning  consists  of 
his  naive  assumption  that  only  those  adults  who  possess 
tolerance  (something  which  he  avers  children  lack) 
can  achieve  the  proper  sense  of  word  evaluation. 

Tolerance  is  one  phony  which  Mencken  has  not  spotted 
in  "The  American  Language,"  one  social  superstition 
Barrows  Dunham  has  not  blasted  in  his  "Man  Against 
Myth,"  one  tyrant  Stuart  Chase  has  not  challenged  in  his 
"Tyranny  of  Words."  Chase,  the  liberator  of  the  "mean- 
ings" of  words,  can  be  very  doggy  when  it  comes  to  re- 
porting "what  happens  when  we  see,  say,  a  dog."  He 
has  yet  to  show  his  concern  about  those  dark  forces  of 
incoherence  that  tolerance  is  creating,  or  to  complain 
about  how  consistently  its  double-thinking  double-crosses 
men  of  good  will.  If  suspicion  breeds  suspicion,  if  war 
thrives  on  misunderstanding— as  James  F.  Byrnes  said 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State— it  is  surely  no  less  clear 
that  tolerance  everywhere  breeds  intolerance.  Tolerance 
and  intolerance  appear  together  at  times  as  a  two-headed 
modern  idol,  both  of  whose  stony  faces  are  turned  away 
from  humanity. 

Despite  the  incense  burned  before  it  by  interfaith 
workers,  and  the  lip  service  paid  it  by  politicians,  rightist 
and  leftist  alike,  tolerance  is  the  complete  and  absolute 
negation  of  all  good  will,  fair  play,  and  understanding 
among  men.  Its  half-heartedness  has  created  psychic 
separations  in  our  places  of  worship,  brother  from  brother; 
its  half-thinking  has  produced  a  pedagogical  fog  in  our 
schools  which  at  times  has  led  to  mob  violence  on  the 
campus.  That  its  well-intentioned  advocates  are  in- 
sensible of  the  fact  that  their  propaganda  represents  little 
more  than  hate  with  the  controls  on  makes  their  pious 
get-togethers  all  the  more  futile. 

With  the  many  mass  meetings  staged  by  this  swing- 


— By  a  free  lance  writer,  formerly  a  New  Yorker, 
who  now  makes  his  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Oppenheimer  is  the  author  of  "The  History  of 
Restriction  of  Immigration"  and  "Ezekiel  to 
Einstein:  Israel's  Gifts  to  Science  and  Invention." 


shift    million-dollar    tolerance    industry,    where    stands 
brotherhood  today? 

Has  it  created  any  noble  adventurers  in  the  realm  of 
good  fellowship?  Roused  any  sleeping  dog  of  socia 
privilege?  Cried  out  in  clarion-clear,  nationwide  protest 
against  those  hoodlums  in  uniform  who  burst  into  Hiiijh 
Hardyman's  home  in  Glendale,  California,  during  an 
UNRRA  official's  address,  and  broke  up  the  meetino- 
without  warrant,  though  with  cocked  guns?  Repudiate* 
those  bigoted  Senators  for  their  outcries  against  "niggers 
kikes,  wops?" 

"Diogenes,"  according  to  Bacon,  "one  terrible  frosty 
morning,  came  to  the  market  place,  and  stood  naked 
quaking,  to  show  his  tolerance."  In  somewhat  the  same 
way  the  tolerant  one,  while  listening  to  outrages  per 
formed  on  someone  else's  person  or  liberty,  looks  down 
his  nose.  Confronted  by  an  idea  alien  to  his  parochia 
understanding,  he  invariably  climbs  to  some  inaccessible 
height,  where  eagle-like  he  can  overlook  "the  whole  damn 
thing,"  to  quote  from  an  address  made  by  Chaplain 
William  O'Brien  before  a  B'nai  Brith  Lodge  meeting. 
The  possessor  of  tolerance— this  crooked  psychological 
gadget— accepts  with  ease  another  fellow's  point  of  view, 
intellectually,  while  rejecting  it  emotionally.  But  for 
every  inch  of  mental  acquiescence  he  grants  to  another, 
he  reserves  unto  himself  a  full  acre  of  ill-feeling  in  those 
black  abysmal  depths  that  sway  his  elemental  being. 

The  much  touted  tolerance  of  the  Soviets  for  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  is  of  a  piece  with  King  James' 
"indulgences"  granted  to  English  Romanists  who  feared 
each  Sunday  mass  they  attended  might  be  their  last.  In 
Vishinsky's  hands  tolerance  is  a  diplomatic  device  to 
needle  democracy.  In  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  a  bludgeon  to  destroy  democ- 
racy. In  the  mouth  of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and  his  disci- 
ples, something  of  a  bad  smell. 


A       REJUDICE  AND  DISCRIMINATION  WILL  NOT  AUTOMATICALLY 

disappear  throughout  the  land  as  the  tolerance  touters 
seem  to  proclaim,  if  only  everyone  can  continue  poll- 
parroting  the  word  in  the  same  senseless,  mechanical 
manner  in  which  Pavlov's  dogs  drooled  at  the  tinkle  of  a 
bell.  History's  record  shows  tolerance  to  be  a  cold  war  on 
love  in  every  country  where  it  has  been  able  to  enact  its 
theological  prejudices  into  civil  law.  It  has  always  been 
against  something,  someone.  Its  aim  may  differ,  never  its 
target — the  curbing  of  the  religious  liberty  and  the  politi- 
cal freedom  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews.  The  mean- 
spirited  Toleration  Act  of  seventeenth  century  England 
had  two  purposes,  to  unite  established  churchmen  and 
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|to  freeze  all  dissidents  and  nonconformists  into  an  illegal 

Istatus.  Its  Tolerators  were  chosen,  not  because  they  pos- 

liessed    those   attributes    of   love    defined   by    St.    Paul — 

Jpatience,  kindness,  understanding— but  because  of  their 

[familiarity  with  the  workings  of  torture  chambers.  King 

|  William's  grace,  not  God's,  was  enough  for  these  narrow- 

liouled   officials.  If  Romanists  had   it  tough   under  this 

theological    instrument    of    guilt    transference,    Austrian 

Protestants  had  an  almost  equally  rough  time  of  it  under 

die  protection  of  that  country's  Edict  of  Toleration.  The 

Puritan's  homemade  tolerance  by  law,  like  all  those  legal 

instruments  of  predisposition,  starts  off  characteristically 

with  a  provision  for  death  for  blasphemy. 

"Tolerance   makes   for   a    unified   people,"    Robert    P. 
Patterson   declared   in   unquestionable  sincerity,   opening 
the  1948  Brotherhood  Week  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of   Christians   and  Jews.  Along  with  other 
propagandists,  this  interfaith  chairman  failed  to  realize 
that  wherever  the  gates  of  tolerance  have  widened,  anti- 
societal  tides  have  rushed   in.  Or  that  tolerance  is  less 
concerned  with  seeking  justice  for  man  than  with  saying 
all  the  nice  things  it  can  about  the  sweet  reasonableness 
of  things  as  they  are.  According  to  a  recent  address  of 
President  Truman's,  also  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Conference,  which  has  been  at  work  since  1928, 
there   is  no  evidence   anywhere   that  it  has  healed  the 
'breach  steadily  being  widened  by  those  whose  hearts  are 
.  piped  to  reservoirs  of  hate.  China,  the  historic  headquar- 
•ters  of  tolerance,  is  seen  today  as  the  unhappy  terminal 
ifor    ignorance,    poverty,    disease.    And    minority    groups 
which  have  suffered  most  from  intolerance  have  the  least 
to  say  for  tolerance. 


T 


URNING    TO    THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    THIS    CRACKED    RECORD, 

Governor  Warren,  of  California,  told  the  local  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  "There's  no  degradation  to  which 
intolerance  will  not  sink,"  a  notion  shared  by  all  those 
who  sincerely  believe  tolerance  and  intolerance  to  be 
antithetical,  as  well  as  by  those  of  us  who  fear  the  worst 
from  tolerance  itself. 

Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  along  with  many  other 
writers  on  this  subject,  has  made  out  unwittingly  a 
much  better  case  for  the  epic  "intolerants"  than  he  has 
for  those  whom  he  mistakenly  believes  to  have  been 
champions  of  "Tolerance,"  the  title  of  his  naive  book. 
Take  the  merest  glance  at  a  few  of  his  misnamed  toler- 
ants:  Luther,  who  threw  his  inkwell  at  the  devil;  the 
heretic,  Abelard;  Galileo,  who  faced  an  inquisition  rather 
than  recant  his  belief  that  the  earth  moved  around  the 
sun.  They  were  stalwart,  but — and  although  Van  Loon 
devotes  a  full  chapter  to  Tom  Paine,  he  couldn't  have  read 
his  "Rights  of  Man"  very  closely,  for  he  missed  the  best 
thing  said  on  his  chosen  subject:  Toleration  is  not  the 
opposite  of  Intolerance,  but  is  the  counterfeit  of  it.  Both 
are  despotisms.  The  one  assumes  to  itself  the  right  of 
withholding  Liberty  of  Conscience,  the  other  of  grant- 
ing it. 

Van  Loon's  great  hero,  Voltaire,  never  compromised 
with  fashionable  stupidity.  "Candide,"  his  masterpiece, 
can  be  read  nowadays  only  as  an  acid  exposure  of  the 
smug  intellectual  complacency  of  his  time.  Voltaire  did 
say  that  he  would  fight  for  the  right  of  the  other  fellow 
to  express  his  own  opinion  on  any  subject.  His  attitude, 
however,  represents  a  complete  contradistinction  to  what 


Van  Loon  fancies  to  be  tolerance,  something  that  has 
never  unsheathed  a  sword  any  place  for  justice  to  the 
brethren.  Throughout  history  tolerance  has  shown  itself 
to  be  an  unblushing  "mush  of  concession"  to  every  theo- 
logical and  political  evil  that  gained  the  ascendancy  over 
the  forgotten  man.  Had  Van  Loon  written  that  Frederick 
the  Great,  befriender  of  the  French  rebel,  was  a  tolerant 
ruler,  he  might  more  correctly  have  identified  the  char- 
acteristic mental  processes  of  all  tyrants. 


w 


ERE    THE    SEMANTICISTS    NOT    TOO    PROUD    TO    TAKE    ONE 

look  into  their  Websters,  they'd  learn  what  the  word 
means :  Long-suffering,  lenient,  merciful,  indulgent.  Other 
dictionaries  give  examples  of  tolerance  at  its  best:  that 
shady  spot  in  your  garden  where  grass  won't  grow,  the 
mechanical  defect  in  your  car  that  makes  it  veer  at  the 
wrong  time,  the  amount  of  poison  you  can  take  and  still 
live. 

Government  handbooks  on  standards  show  that  toler- 
ance champions  false  weights  and  measures  and  the 
"Encyclopedia  Britannica"  traces  its  history  to  the  "manu- 
facturing of  the  interchangeable  system  in  the  production 
of  firearms.  Represents  margins  of  error  in  manufactur- 
ing." And  the  public  library  card  indexes  use  tolerance  as 
a  synonym  for  "toleration." 

The  semanticists  with  all  their  blather  about  "accu- 
racy" in  thinking  have  yet  to  crack  down  on  this  value- 
laden  word.  Had  they  detected  tolerance's  real  "mean- 
ing," they  could  have  spearheaded  an  attack  on  it  as  a 
mental  fifth  column  in  our  schools.  Had  they  given  it 
just  one  semantic  going-over,  teachers  might  have  ceased 
genuflecting  before  this  sacred  intercultural  cow,  and 
interculturists  might  have  comprehended  how  necessary 
it  was  to  the  realization  of  their  dream  of  brotherhood 
that  they  unscramble  their  wrong-headed  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Clear  thinking  on  this  subject  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  throwing  together  Mike  and  Moe  into 
a  game  of  beanbag  in  the  school  playground. 

Dr.  William  G.  Carr  went  out  of  his  way  in  an  address 
before  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  on  UNESCO's  shoulders  rather 
than  on  the  National  Education  Association  of  which  he 
is  associate  secretary.  The  six  hundred  educators  consti- 
tuting this  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  have 
made  the  mind  of  man,  not  his  government,  their  prime 
target  area.  They  do  devote  themselves  officially  to  fight- 
ing ignorance  on  all  levels.  Representing  the  best  brains 
of  the  forty  most  progressive  civilizations,  they  really 
could  resolve  the  worldwide  crisis  that  this  slimy  senti- 
ment of  mere  tolerance  had  created  before  there  was  * 
political  issue,  a  crisis  already  as  acute  as  Russia's  fear  of 
our  atomic  bombs.  Of  all  academic  groups  they  alone  can* 
pull  out  its  sputtering  fuse  from  international  thinking 
before  thought  is  blown  back  to  instinct. 

Tensions  create  war,  Julian  Huxley,  ex-director  of 
UNESCO,  most  correctly  says.  He  might  have  added 
that  tolerance  is  the  concert  master  of  all  those  philo- 
sophical dissonances  everywhere  inflaming  brother 
against  brother,  everywhere  playing  upon  our  own  many 
strings  of  racial  and  religious  dissensions  in  a  way  which 
the  expertness  of  neither  Russian  nor  Nazi  disunifying, 
propaganda  ever  succeeded  in  doing. 

By  emerging  from  its  own  mental  maison  de  tolerance, 
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UNESCO  can  do  the  thinking  on  this  far-from-academic 
issue  for  the  top  policy-making  statesmen  who,  like  the 
political  appointees  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
seem  all  too  frail  for  the  mad  sport  of  abstract  thinking. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  went  to  his  grave  without  realiz- 
ing the  harm  to  democracy  done  by  his  faith  in  tolerance. 
President  Truman's  1949  Armistice  Day  speech  devoted  to 
detailing  how  our  enemies  operate  abroad  gave  an  excel- 
lent demonstration  of  exactly  what  tolerance  is  doing 
right  here  at  home  in  our  schools,  in  our  churches.  His 
earlier  misuse  of  the  word  in  setting  forth  the  administra- 
tion's policy  on  Greece  was  another  bit  of  intellectual 
confusion.  After  telling  the  Congress,  "The  Greek  gov- 
ernment has  been  operating  in  an  atmosphere  of  chaos 
and  extremism.  It  has  made  mistakes.  We  have  con- 
demned in  the  past,  and  we  condemn  now,  extremist 
measures  of  the  right  or  the  left  .  .  .  ."  the  President 
concluded  with,  "We  have  in  the  past  advised  tolerance 
and  we  advise  tolerance  now." 


u 


'NDER  UNESCO  GUIDANCE,  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COM- 
missioners  might  at  last  be  able  to  take  the  play  away 
from  those  power  politicians  ganging  up  on  the  little 
peoples  occupying  the  waste  places  and  barren  margins  of 
the  earth,  while  supplying  needed  leadership  to  interfaith 
and  intercultural  workers.  UNESCO  sees  eye  to  eye 
with  their  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  though  none  of 
the  scholarly  contributions  of  its  learned  sociologists  to 
their  own  forum  on  the  subject  has  been  able  to  define 
exactly  what  these  "rights"  are  any  more  clearly  than  did 
the  wise  men  of  ancient  times.  Unlike  "democracy," 
which  time  and  time  again  has  the  Human  Rights  com- 
missioners at  loggerheads,  tolerance,  on  the  other  hand, 


nowhere  erected  any  "meaning"  barrier.  Noncontroversial 
word  that  it  is,  it  has  yet  to  inspire  any  challenge  to 
definition. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
has  said,  "Tolerance  is  an  ugly  word."  Before  her  admis- 
sion in  print,  the  People's  Proposals  adopted  by  the  con- 
sultants at  the  initial  United  Nations  conference  at  San 
Francisco  made  strong  implications  as  to  the  necessity 
for  revising  our  ideas  on  this  subject.  Earlier,  Monsignor 
Fulton  J.  Sheen  took  a  couple  of  Sunday  punches  at  it  in  - 
Cathedral  sermons  in  New  York  City,  and  long  since 
then  Louis  Adamic  said,  "Tolerance  is  not  enough."  Nor 
are  these  sideswipes  enough. 

Tolerance  with  all  its  frigid  synonyms  must  be  eased 
from  the  mind  of  man,  erased  from  schoolroom  black- 
boards, ripped  from  the  language  of  democracy.  Jesus 
didn't  need  it  for  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  nor  Lincoln 
for  his  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Washington  was 
shocked  at  the  very  notion  that  it  was  by  the  "indulgence 
of  one  class  of  people  that  another  has  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  their  inherent  natural  rights."  No  one  who 
carries  the  sweet  beatitudes  in  his  heart  will  lose  one 
minute's  sleep  worrying  about  what  to  use  in  place  of 
this  soul-shriveling  word,  the  symbol,  in  reverse,  of  all 
that  for  which  two  world  wars  were  fought. 

Love  and  understanding  of  our  brother  must  replace 
"tolerance"  for  his  brogue  or  his  nose  or  his  different 
color  of  skin,  if  racial  prejudice  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion are  to  be  obliterated  from  our  daily  thoughts. 
Human  beings  everywhere  share  a  common  desire,  not  to 
say,  hunger,  that  they  be  accepted  for  what  they  are.  As 
a  deep-sea  sailor  just  back  home  after  many  years  in 
strange,  faraway  ports,  has  put  it,  "I've  found  that  people 
of  all  races  are  much  more  alike  in  their  likenesses  than 
they  are  different  in  their  differences."  Don't  degrade  that 
remark  by  calling  it  tolerance. 


Winter  Threnody 

HAROLD  WILLARD  GLEASON 

O  he  wore  green  vestments  when  the  year  was  young, 
While  flattering  breezes  stirred  her  splendid  hair; 
Queenly  her  bearing — birds  with  facile  tongue 
Extolled  her  as  their  sovereign  lady  fair. 
Time  passed;  she  changed  those  robes  of  magic  hue 
For  garments  gay  with  crimson,  rich  with  gold; 
Her  radiance  flamed  as  autumn  skies  arched  blue; 
Each  day  she  seemed  more  glorious  to  behold. 
But  mortals  should  beware  of  Elfland's  green! 
To  warmer  realms  her  plausive  train  took  flight; 
Her  regal  raiment  vanished  .  .  .  Naked,  lean, 
She  shivers  wanly  through  the  winter  night, 
Standing  forlorn,  while  through  her  branches  merge 
Shrill  whispers  in  a  last  perfunctory  dirge  .   .  . 
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Trial  and  Error  in  St.  Louis 


But  St.  Louis  could  learn  from  its  mistakes — so  could  any  other  city — 
whenever  it  chooses  resolutely  to  resume  the  struggle  against  Jim  Crow. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE 


L      T 

T  PON    ENTERING    THE    NEW    YEAR,    1950,    A    NUMBER    OF 

1  \^J  cities  must  wish  that  their  handling  of  race  relations, 
las  of  1949,  could  be  wiped  from  memory.  Washington, 
I  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis  are  among  them.  But  in  none 
!|of  these  can  the  mistakes  of  last  summer  be  torn  off  like 
|  the  page  of  a  calendar. 

Racial  violence  erupted  in  all  three  cities.  Each  case 
I  involved  the  use  of  recreational  facilities,  and  in  not  one 
lean  the  problem  be  said  to  have  been  solved  successfully. 
iThe  record  is  noteworthy  simply  because,  if  there  is  any 
I  sphere  in  which  harmony  might  logically  be  advanced, 
lit  is  in  sportsmanship  and  play.  And  what  happened? 
In  Baltimore,  a  young  Negro  was  fatally  stabbed  in  a 
[fight  with  white  youths  in  a  city  park.  These  parks  are 
I  open  to  both  whites  and  Negroes,  but  the  two  races 
I  were  forbidden  to  play  together,  and  still  are.  Later,  in 
|  November,  the  segregation  law  was  applied  in  a  Balti- 
Imore  criminal  court  in  the  conviction  of  persons  for  pro- 
ilmoting  an  interracial  tennis  tournament. 

In  Washington,  Negroes  and  whites  fought  sporadically 
ifor  two  days  at  Anacostia  Park,  after  the  Interior  De- 
Ipartment  ended  segregation  in  a  public  swimming  pool. 
I  The  solution  was  an  order  to  close  the  pool. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  city  government  suddenly  opened 
I  municipal  swimming  pools  to  both  races,  and  the  result 
I  was  the  Fairgrounds  Park  riot.  What  occurred  at  that 
I  time  and  afterwards  is  cited  here  as  a  record  of  con- 
Ispicuous  ineptitude. 

As  of  today,  each  of  these  cities  is  in  a  position  of 
•retreat  on  race  relations.  If  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
I  St.  Louis  really  desire  to  erase  those  incidents  from 
I  memory,  their  only  course  lies  in  carefully  planning  and 
I  undertaking  a  new  start  toward  civic  harmony  during 
I  the  year  ahead — and  in  making  a  success  of  it.  And  since 
I  the  desire  for  advance  undoubtedly  is  stirring  in  other 
I  cities,  they  also  may  profit  from  last  summer's  exped- 
ience. All  will  wish  to  avoid  the  sort  of  racial  trouble 
1  which  shadowed  1949.  So  we  turn  to  St.  Louis  for  closer 
examination — largely  a  story  of  what  not  to  do. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
several  hundred  young  boys  went  in  to  swim  at  the 
outdoor  pool  at  Fairgrounds  Park  in  North  St.  Louis. 
For  the  first  time,  there  were  Negroes  among  them — 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty.  In  half  an  hour  or  so,  a  group 

•*• 

— By  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Mr.  Lawrence  writes:  "I  first 
came  face  to  face  with  the  local  race  problem 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  St.  Louis  Industrial 
Union  Council  (CIO)." 


of  larger  white  boys  gathered  outside  the  enclosure,  shout- 
ing threats  at  the  Negro  swimmers.  Police  were  sum- 
moned to  escort  the  Negro  children  safely  from  the  pool. 
No  other  Negroes  entered  the  water  that  day. 

Then  during  the  late  afternoon  there  were  scattered 
reports  of  interracial  fighting  in  and  around  Fairgrounds 
Park.  Police  turned  Negro  youths  away  from  the  area 
and  dispersed  groups  of  whites.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, a  reporter  saw  a  group  of  fifteen  white  boys,  none 
over  fourteen  years  old,  listening  to  an  obscene  harangue 
by  two  agitators. 

Other  witnesses  told  of  similar  instances  of  adults 
urging  children  to  violence.  None  of  the  agitators  was 
identified. 

By  nightfall,  various  sports  and  games  had  drawn 
several  thousand  persons  to  the  park,  and  in  the  space 
of  the  next  hour,  there  occurred  numerous  scattered 
attacks  on  Negroes.  Many  were  brutally  beaten  by  teen- 
agers and  young  men  with  lead  pipe  and  baseball  bats, 
and  some  were  cut  with  knives.  The  only  reason  the 
violence  was  not  greater  was  the  scarcity  of  Negroes  in 
the  vicinity  who  could  be  attacked. 

Finally,  a  riot  call  brought  150  policemen  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  turned  traffic  away  from  the  park  and 
broke  up  the  roaming  gangs  of  young  hoodlums.  Al- 
ready five  Negroes  and  one  white  boy  had  been  injured 
seriously,  while  many  more  were  cut  or  bruised. 

Three  whites  and  four  Negroes  were  arrested,  on 
charges  of  inciting  to  riot  or  disturbance  of  the  peace. 


w. 


AS   THIS    ACTUALLY    A    "RACE   RIOT"?       Two   RACES   WERE 

involved  and  there  was  rioting  on  a  limited  scale,  which 
police  action  kept  from  growing  worse.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  incident  could  not  be  compared  with  the  ter- 
rible bloodshed  in  East  St.  Louis  in  1917,  or  in  Detroit 
early  in  the  war.  Unlike  these  riots,  the  St.  Louis  experi- 
ence was  not  preceded  by  any  noticeable  rise  in  tension 
between  the  races  and  no  great  increase  in  tension  fol- 
lowed it.  This  latter  fact  is  a  real  encouragement  to  future 
action,  whenever  it  may  be  undertaken. 

Another  fact  about  the  St.  Louis  violence  has  not 
received  sufficient  attention.  On  the  same  day,  Negro  and 
white  children  swam  together  in  the  city  at  two  other 
public  pools  and  also  used  a  wading  pool.  One  was  in  a 
downtown  slum  area,  and  all  were  rather  distant  from 
the  trouble  spot.  There  was  no  trouble  of  any  kind  at 
these  three  pools. 

Then  why  the  brutality  at  Fairgrounds  Park?  Some  of 
the  white  boys  who  fought  there  were  recognized  as  part 
of  a  loosely  organized  late  teen-age  "gang."  But  nobody 
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Photos  from  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

There  was  "trouble"  at  only  one  pool  the  day  St.  Louis  dropped  the 
color    bar    and    tried    nonsegregated    swimming    in    the    city    parks 


has  adequately  explained  the  violence  in  this  one  place 
and  the  lack  of  it  everywhere  else. 

George  Schermer,  director  of  the  Mayor's  Interracial 
Committee  of  Detroit,  was  promptly  called  to  St.  Louis 
to  study  the  situation,  and  he  made  an  excellent  report. 
He  did  not  take  up  the  geographical  or  neighborhood 
factors  of  race  hatred.  What  his  report  does  is  to  outline, 
point  after  point,  a  general  community  negligence  in  race 
relations. 

This  problem  of  interracial  recreation  really  presents 
the  whole  field  of  segregation  in  miniature.  It  is  a  field 
in  which  St.  Louis  did  far  too  little  too  slowly,  then 
suddenly  tried  to  do  too  much  too  fast. 

Missouri  is  a  so-called  border  state,  where  northern 
and  southern  attitudes  combine  to  form  uncertain  boun- 
daries around  the  races.  Segregation  in  public  schools  is 
state  law,  although  in  Catholic  schools  Archbishop  Joseph 
E.  Ritter  broke  the  color  line.  Jim  Crow  is  the  rule  in 
hotels  and  nearly  all  restaurants,  but  not  the  rule  in 
public  transportation.  It  exists  in  theaters,  but  not  in 
public  buildings. 

The  same  contrasts  affect  St.  Louis's  recreational  facili- 
ties. Both  races  use  the  parks  (or  at  least  the  lawns  in  the 
parks),  and  golf  and  tennis  in  these  parks  are  un- 
restricted. But  only  nine  of  forty-nine  supervised  play- 
grounds are  open  to  Negroes,  and  the  few  municipal 
swimming  pools  have  always  been  rigidly  segregated, 
except  for  this  one  violent  day. 

The  city's  recreational  provisions  are  far  from  ade- 
quate. Park  Commissioner  Palmer  Baumes  said  in  an 
annual  report,  "We  have  only  about  one-third  the  area 
needed  for  a  city  the  size  of  ours."  Under  the  circum- 
stances, competition  for  use  of  recreational  facilities  is 
inevitable,  and  many  sociologists  believe  that  competition 
heightens  racial  animosity. 
Studies  by  the  Social  Planning  Council  indicate  strong 


dissatisfaction  among  St.  Louis  Negroes  as  to  their  con- 
ditions. This  is  natural.  In  fifty  years,  while  the  city's 
total  population  has  increased  31  percent,  the  Negro 
population  increased  234  percent,  to  120,000.  That  makes 
it  14  percent  of  the  total  population.  This  large  minority 
is  jammed  into  a  narrow  belt  which  includes  most  of  the 
city's  slums. 

So  the  background  of  the  Fairgrounds  Park  incident 
is  fairly  clear.  Racial  restrictions  had  long  been  imposed 
on  facilities  that  were  inadequate  for  both  races.  Ani- 
mosity was  present,  though  it  had  never  reached  the 
point  of  widespread  attention.  Against  prejudice,  says 
the  Schermer  report,  there  was  no  aggressive  leadership, 
and  it  adds: 

"St.  Louis  is  psychologically  unprepared  to  undertake 
the  adjustments  which  changing  population,  economic, 
and  social  conditions  are  forcing  upon  the  community. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  some  people  wanting  to  move  too  fast, 
but  a  large  majority  wanting  to  move  too  slowly." 


A, 


L  GAINST    THIS    BACKGROUND,    MAYOR    JOSEPH    M. 

new  city  administration  took  office.  His  director  of 
public  welfare,  John  J.  O'Toole,  soon  learned  that  the 
question  of  admitting  Negroes  to  swimming  pools  "came 
up  every  year."  Park  Commissioner  Baumes  had  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  segregation  in  the  past,  but  now  he 
asked  O'Toole  what  to  do  about  it. 

Things  happened  too  quickly.  After  delaying  an 
answer  to  Baumes,  O'Toole  finally  stated  on  the  Friday 
before  the  public  pools  were  to  open  that  there  was  "no 
basis  for  keeping  Negroes  out  of  the  pools.  They  are 
citizens  like  everybody  else  and  have  every  legal  right 
to  enter  any  public  facility." 

On  the  following  Monday,  reporters  learned  of 
O'Toole's  order  that  Negroes  were  to  be  admitted  to 
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the  municipal  pools  if  they  requested  admittance.  This  white  people."  The  report  suggested  a  trained  Race  Re- 
was  news.  The  Globe-Democrat  ran  a  front  page  head-  lations  Detail — something  which  the  police  force  of  every 
Bine:  "Pools  and  Playgrounds  Open  to  Both  Races."  large  city  ought  to  have. 
That  was  the  first  the  public  heard  about  it.  The  police 


hadn't  heard  about  it,  either.  They  insisted  they  were  never 
officially  informed.  A  few  extra  policemen  were  sent  to 
the  parks  only  because  a  district  captain  suspected  there 
might  be  trouble. 

On  Tuesday,  the  pools  opened  and  in  Fairgrounds 
Park  trouble  broke  loose.  That  same  evening,  Mayor 
Darst  rescinded  the  order  opening  the  pools  to  Negroes. 
Segregation  was  reimposed.  The  Fairgrounds  Park  pool 
and  two  others  were  closed  and  remained  closed  and  out 
of  use  all  the  hot  summer.  St.  Louis  had  taken  one 
highly  uncertain  step  forward  and  two  in  quick  retreat. 


T, 


HIS    NEW  POLICY   OF   ENDING   SEGREGATION   IN   SWIMMING 

pools  was  adopted  without  sufficient  thought  and  with 
no  preparation.  This  was  obvious.  The  Post  Dispatch, 
which  always  had  stood  for  fair  racial  policies,  had  this 
to  say:  "If  Director  O'Toole  thought  in  advance  about 
the  change  he  made  in  long  established  municipal  policy, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  it." 

Now,  assuming  the  risks  of  hindsight  and  conjecture, 
let  us  see  what  could  be  learned  from  the  experience. 
What  should  the  Mayor  or  Director  O'Toole,  or  anybody 
else,  have  done  to  make  a  success  of  the  worthy  purpose 
of  wiping  out  segregation  at  the  public  pools?  Mr. 
O'Toole  found  that  there  was  no  legal  excuse  for  the 
old  rule.  How  was  he  to  change  the  accepted  practice? 

Since  the  director  was  in- 
experienced in  his  new  office, 
he  certainly  ought  to  have  mo- 
bilized all  the  intelligence  and 
power  of  the  city  government 
behind  him  in  a  long  range 
plan.  Nothing  should  have 
been  abrupt  or  hurried,  nothing 
left  to  surprise. 

The  segregation  policy  in  all 
recreation  areas  as  a  whole 
should  .have  been  reviewed. 
Swimming  pools  might  not  be 
the  best  places  to  break  segre- 
gation. In  the  schedule  of 
priorities,  playgrounds  and  ball 
diamonds  might  come  first, 
pools  as  a  second  step. 

Police  supervision  and  pro- 
tection should  have  been  man- 
datory. There  is  always  some 
danger  from  malcontents  when 
segregation  is  wiped  out.  At 
Fairgrounds  Park,  the  police 
finally  turned  out  to  a  riot  call, 
which  is  one  call  that  always 
comes  too  late. 

The  police  should  have  been 
especially  trained  in  racial  rela- 
tions. Though  the  Schermer 
report  commended  the  police 
force,  it  also  stated  that  manv 
Negroes  believe  that  "police 
enforce  the  law  in  favor  of 
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Any  effort  to  end  segregation  in  recreation  should  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  larger  program  for  creating  more 
adequate  recreational  facilities  for  the  whole  community. 
The  majority  should  be  given  a  stake  in  the  needs  of  the 
minority. 

Above  all,  the  fault  in  St.  Louis  was  that  no  selling 
job  was  done  in  advance.  The  public  should  have  been 
informed  of  the  immediate  policy,  the  long  range  pro- 
gram, and  of  their  advantages.  Newspapers  and  radio 
would  have  joined  gladly  in  a  civic  educational  program, 
if  there  had  been  any  concerted  effort  to  devise  one. 
Here  was  basically  a  public  relations  problem,  with  abso- 
lutely no  recognition  of  that  fact. 

In  sorry  retrospect,  the  Fairgrounds  Park  incident  can 
be  credited  with  one  good  result.  It  led  to  some  healthy 
soul-searching  and  to  the  hope,  at  least,  for  consistent 
action  against  Jim  Crow  in  St.  Louis  sometime  in  the 
future.  As  to  the  present,  St.  Louis  left  1949  in  worse 
condition  than  she  began  it. 

One  week  after  the  rioting,  a  new  Council  on  Human 
Relations,  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  held  its  first  meeting. 
It  consisted  of  citizens  prominent  in  civic  and  welfare 
work,  of  the  various  religious  faiths,  Negro  as  well  as 
white.  The  Mayor  promised  to  seek  an  appropriation 
for  the  Council,  and  he  also  gave  the  agency  wide  latitude 
to  "enlist  all  potential  community  forces  in  an  effort  to 
make  more  secure  and  to  extend  democratic  rights.  ..." 

As  a  flying  start,  the  Council  arranged  for  the  Schermer 


A   policeman   dispersing   a   gang  of  young  hoodlums  after  they  had  brutally  beaten 
a  Negro  boy  in  the  swimming  pool  riot  in  Fairgrounds  Park,  St.   Louis,  last  summer 
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report.  After  that,  however,  months  passed  without 
visible  signs  of  accomplishment. 

^Toward  the  end  of  1949,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Council  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  Mayor  over 
its  organization  and  function.  Mayor  Darst  insisted  that 
the  Council's  executive  secretary  should  be  his  own 
appointee,  not  subject  to  civil  service  and  really  not  even 
responsible  to  the  Council. 

Naturally,  the  Council  members  wanted  to  choose  their 
own  staff  as  a  measure  of  autonomy.  But  Mayor  Darst 
overruled  them  and  further  said  that  the  Council  agreed 
that  he  should  be  responsible,  in  the  end,  for  any  racial 
program. 


T 


HIS  WAS  HARDLY  AN  ENCOURAGING  START.     THE  DISPUTE 

not  only  consumed  time  and  energy  that  should  have 
been  spent  on  constructive  effort,  but  it  placed  political 
considerations  in  the  middle  of  what  ought  to  be  a  non- 
political  program.  The  administration's  ineptness  was  to 
blame,  at  least  partly,  for  the  Fairgrounds  trouble,  and 
apparently  it  had  learned  very  little. 

Whether  the  community  itself  learned  anything  is 
problematical.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  assuredly 
deplored  the  Fairgrounds  riot.  For  days  afterward,  the 
press  carried  letters  commenting  on  the  "juvenile  de- 
linquency" that  was  displayed  there.  Very  few  com- 
mented, however,  on  any  adult  delinquencies. 

There  has  been  no  evident  change  in  the  behavior  of 
St.  Louisans,  their  leadership,  or  their  institutions,  toward 
racial  matters.  Churches,  which  resounded  with  sermons 
on  the  Fairgrounds  riot,  proceed  along  their  usual  pat- 
terns of  segregation.  In  spite  of  certain  Catholic  parishes 
which  had  broken  the  race  line,  the  ideal  of  brotherhood 
has  not  altered  the  arrangement  of  many  pews  elsewhere. 

Newspapers,  which  denounced  the  outbreak,  persistently 
identify  a  person  as  a  Negro  every  time  one  is  arrested. 
This  racial  stereotype  is  considered  news  in  St.  Louis, 
no  matter  how  much  prejudice  it  may  create. 

Hotels,  restaurants — yes,  even  hospitals — still  serve  one 
race  or  the  other,  but  seldom  both.  The  St.  Louis  Hotel 
Association  opposed  an  antisegregation  ordinance  on 
grounds  that  it  would  discourage  business,  adding  piously 
that  "we  cannot  compel  our  customers  to  accept  the 
thoughts  expressed  here"! 

These  are  all  noticeable  areas  of  community  conduct 
or  misconduct  in  race  relations.  There  are  three  others 
in  which  prejudice  does  the  most  direct  harm  to  minori- 
ties, involving  the  public  schools,  housing,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  The  segregated  public  schools,  of 
course,  teach  prejudice — if  only  by  example. 

Housing  in  St.  Louis  is  almost  entirely  segregated, 
though  not  by  law.  In  spite  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  rule  against  enforcement  of  restrictive  cove- 
nants, contracts  of  this  character  are  maintained  by  realty 
interests  and  largely  govern  the  ghettos.  More  extensive 
provisions  for  low-rent  public  housing  for  Negroes  are 
urgently  in  order.  Three  times  as  many  families  per 
block  are  crowded  into  the  Negro  areas  as  into  the  white. 
The  city,  and  certainly  its  Council  on  Human  Relations, 
will  need  to  muster  every  possible  influence  to  reduce 
housing  restrictions  and  their  depressing  effect  on  land 
values  as  well  as  on  people. 

Employment  opportunities  for  Negroes  improved  dur- 
ing the  war,  then  declined  somewhat.  In  the  garment 


and  other  industries,  some  firms  have  an  organized  pro- , 
cedure  for  introducing  Negroes  into  their  shops.  Several 
CIO  unions  also  have  provided  good  leadership  in  em- 
ployment. The  record  elsewhere,  however,  indicates  that 
a  fair  employment  practices  agency  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  jobs  for  minorities.  So  far,  FEPC  legislation  has  got 
nowhere  in  St.  Louis  or  in  the  Missouri  legislature.  The 
advancement  of  such  measures  will  be  the  best  test  for  the 
Council  on  Human  Relations  and  the  city  government. 

St.  Louis  must  admit,  on  leaving  1949,  that  not  enough 
of  the  instruments  of  racial  progress  have  been  adopted, 
and  that  those  of  whom  leadership  might  be  expected 
have  largely  failed  to  lead. 

And  what  of  the  body  politic?  The  Schermer  report 
states  that  a  majority  of  the  white  residents  are  ill-in- 
formed about  Negro  living  conditions,  and  support 
segregation.  On  the  other  hand,  Rabbi  Ferdinand  M. 
Isserman  says,  "I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  are  opposed  to  segregation."  Actually,  no- 
body knows  what  the  average  citizen  thinks.  A  skilled 
survey  would  be  revealing.  If  the  Council  on  Human 
Relations  could  dissect  out  the  general  prejudices  and 
the  reasons  for  them,  it  could  present  a  shocking  indict- 
ment of  bigotry — to  the  surprise  of  very  many  of  those 
guilty.  At  the  very  least  it  should  indicate  where  to 
go  from  here. 


T, 


HIS    BACKWARD   LOOK    AT   ST.   LOUIS    IN    1949   CANNOT    BE 

called  bright.  The  bungling,  unprepared-for,  half-hearted 
poke  at  segregation  of  last  summer  could  produce  the 
same  wounds  and  shame  —  or  worse  —  whenever  re- 
peated in  the  same  way.  The  wonder  is  that  St.  Louis 
has  not  suffered  a  more  acutely  aggravated  hangover.  In- 
stead, it  has  lapsed  into  stagnation.  But  even  a  little  de- 
tailed observation  makes  it  clear  that  really  intelligent  and 
energetic  steps  need  not  fail  at  all,  in  St.  Louis  or  almost 
anywhere  else.  The  problem  for  St.  Louis  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  stagnation  does  not  persist.  Proper  prepa- 
ration, proper  management — there  is  the  heart  of  it.  It  is 
fundamentally  a  question  of  leadership.  The  Mayor's 
Council  on  Human  Relations,  the  natural  spearhead,  is 
by  this  time  largely  a  frustrated  and  disgusted  group, 
some  of  its  best  members  having  turned  in  their  resig- 
nations. Certain  agencies  such  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  have  made  an  effort  in  limited 
areas,  but  no  full  scale  civic  drive  against  the  various  out- 
croppings  of  race  discrimination  has  made  itself  felt  in 
recent  years.  When  will  it  appear,  and  from  where? 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  Fairgrounds  Park  violence, 
Mayor  Darst  said,  "We  are  proud  of  our  reputation  for 
tolerance  and  friendly  intergroup  relationships." 

Pride,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  go  before  a  fall,  not 
after.  But  let  it  be  said  right  here  that  St.  Louis  is  proud 
of  its  record,  and  has  cause  for  pride.  During  the  war,  a 
citizens'  committee  and  the  police  worked  hard  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  city  had  none  of  the  racial  violence 
which  broke  out  elsewhere.  Negroes  have  been  admitted 
to  St.  Louis  University,  and  to  graduate  schools  at  Wash- 
ington University.  There  has  been  progress. 

If  Fairgrounds  Park  means  anything,  though,  it  means 
that  St.  Louis  has  been  too  proud.  Smugness  is  the 
enemy  of  civic  unity  and  human  decency,  whether  in  St. 
Louis  or  any  other  city.  The  passing  year  repeated  this 
story,  as  a  lesson  for  those  who  may  act  on  it  in  1950. 
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FAMILY -# 2  of  the  Series 

Young  Families  in  1950 


How  they  live,  what  they  think — comparisons 
and    contrasts    with    the    previous    generation. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 


«      ,        HIS   IS   A  WONDERFUL  TIME  TO  BRING   UP   A   FAMILY!" 

J.  The  thin-faced  spectacled  man  spoke  with  real  en- 
thusiasm. His  plump  young  wife  nodded  pleasantly 
in  agreement.  Beside  the  sagging  day  bed  where  she 
sat  was  an  ironing  board  piled  high  with  freshly  washed 
clothes,  children's  garments  most  of  them.  Behind  it  the 
only  window  in  the  small  square  room  looked  out  on  an 
airshaft— the  sunless  airconditioning  system  of  the  ancient 
tenement  house.  A  child's  wimper  sounded  and  the 
young  woman  excused  herself  to  go  into  the  "other" 
room.  She  was  back  in  a  moment. 

"It  was  Paul,"  she  said,  "dreaming,  I  guess.  The  baby's 
sound  asleep,  too." 

Then  she  picked  up  the  conversation  where  she  had 
left  it. 

"We  know  so  much  more  about  children  today.  We 
can  make  their  lives  so  much  better  than  our  own." 

She  paused  a  moment  and  looked  around  the  room. 

"But  I'll  go  crazy  if  I  have  to  stay  here  much  longer." 

These  were  postwar  parents,  married  five  years.  I  had 
come  to  see  them  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  into  what 
younger  married  people  think  about  family  life.  Were 
they  typical?  Certainly  not.  Nobody  is.  But  interviews 
with  dozens  of  other  war-begun  or  postwar  families  have 
convinced  me  that  this  mixture  of  hope  and  harassment 
is  not  unusual.  I  found  it  in  tenement  walk-ups,  public 
housing  projects,  trailer  camps,  converted  barracks,  su- 
burban homes,  efficiency  apartments — in  short,  in  almost 
every  kind  of  nest  available  today  for  the  age-old  tradi- 
tion of  establishing  a  family. 

Since  my  interviews  were  haphazard  and  in  no  sense 
a  sociological  survey,  what  they  revealed  can  be  regarded 
only  as  the  experience  and  opinions  of  a  number  of 
earnest  persons — all  of  them  weighted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  The  American  Family  through  our 
postwar  stresses  and  strains.  If  most  of  these  people 
talked  longer  about  their  hopes  than  their  harassments, 
perhaps  this  was  only  happenstance.  Nevertheless,  their 
lives  seemed  to  be  based  on  far  stronger  cords  of  deter- 
mination and  affection  than  many  of  our  literary  Cas- 
sandras  would  have  us  believe. 

Is  life  very  different  for  today's  young  married  people 
than  it  was  for  their  parents?  Many  of  those  I  inter- 
viewed— by  mail  or  in  person — seemed  to  think  that  it 
is,  though  a  few  were  not  so  sure.  "Not  much,"  said 
one  young  mother  in  answer  to  this  question,  "though 
I  do  have  a  diaper  service."  Others  thought  that  inade- 
quate housing,  high  prices,  frequent  moving  put  them 
at  a  disadvantage.  Some  were  aware  of  more  subtle,  and 
perhaps  more  permanent  changes — attitudes  toward  in- 
laws,  each  other,  their  children. 

Gripes  they   all   had,  of  course,  the  main  one  being 


the  high  cost  of  living,  and  a  general  feeling  of  eco- 
nomic insecurity.  Of  six  families  I  interviewed  at  Fort 
Dix,  New  Jersey,  four  had  returned  to  the  army  "for 
security"  after  a  short  postwar  period  of  civilian  life. 
One  man,  a  former  steelworker  from  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
had  made  more  money  after  the  war,  than  ever  before, 
but  he  lived  in  constant  fear  of  a  lay-off  or  a  strike. 
He  had  never  gotten  over  the  experience  of  being  out 
of  work  for  six  months  following  his  marriage  in  1938. 
Others  had  had  postwar  difficulties  that  were  more  real. 
A  newspaper  reporter  planning  marriage  lost  his  job  in 
an  economy  cut.  He  looks  forward  to  an  army  career 
in  the  information  service.  One  young  man  who  went 
from  school  to  the  war  underwent  a  brief  but  humiliat- 
ing postwar  experience  as  an  industrial  insurance  sales- 
man— on  commission  only.  Tired  of  "having  my  wife 
support  me  and  the  kids,"  he  decided  life  in  the  army 
was  "pretty  good."  Another  had  a  similar  experience  in 
the  feed  business  in  Wisconsin.  All  these  men  plan  to 
stay  in  the  army  permanently,  although  the  wives  of 
at  least  two  of  them  have  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  "how 
good  all  that  moving  around  will  be  for  the  children." 
One  trailer-dwelling  mother  felt  that  the  disadvantages 
of  army  life  are  largely  compensated  for  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  regular  paycheck,  cheaper  food,  and  free 
medical  care.  "It's  wonderful  to  know  there's  a  doctor 
at  hand  whenever  you  need  one,"  said  she. 


M, 


LONEY    QUESTIONS    LOOMED    LARGE    TO    NEARLY    ALL    THE 

couples  I  interviewed,  no  matter  where.  This  could 
hardly  be  called  a  peculiarly  modern  phenomenon  though 
some  of  these  young  people  seemed  to  feel  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  had  put  them  in  a  worse  position  than 
their  parents  had  ever  experienced.  A  few,  however,  had 
vivid  memories  of  childhoods  during  the  depression  and 
thought  they  were  "pretty  lucky."  One  young  mother 
of  two,  herself  the  youngest  child  of  immigrant  parents 
in  Detroit,  recalled  that  her  parents  had  had  five  child- 
ren and  bought  a  house  on  an  $8  a  week  salary — "of 
course  all  the  kids  went  to  work  as  soon  as  they  reached 
their  teens,  and  I  don't  want  mine  to  do  that."  She 
thought,  however,  that  the  economic  struggle  may  be 
just  as  hard  on  her  at  $75  a  week,  not  only  because  of 
higher  prices  but  because  "we  view  more  things  as 
necessities  today." 

Among  the  most  vocally  appreciative  of  having  a 
better  start  than  their  parents  was  a  group  living  in 
Shanks  Village,  a  one-time  army  camp  up  the  Hudson 
from  New  York,  now  housing  1,500  veteran  students  and 
their  families.  Said  one  of  these,  now  an  expectant  father: 
"Gosh,  my  parents  never  had  the  chance  for  the  free 
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education  I'm  getting.  I  guess  the  government's  putting 
about  $3,000  into  me.  And  when  I'm  through  I  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  a  fairly  decent  job." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  of  a  former  G.  I.  student, 
now  started  on  a  government  career,  felt  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  in  a  better  financial  position  than  their 
parents  at  their  age,  "but  not  necessarily  with  as  good 
opportunity  for  the  future."  Struggling  to  buy  a  house 
in  a  Maryland  suburb,  this  couple  found  themselves 
"forced  to  live  above  a  reasonably  divided  budget."  With 
one  child  now  and  another  on  the  way,  they  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  the  white  collar  or  profes- 
sional worker  desires  "in  terms  of  housing,  medical  care, 
education  for  himself  and  his  children,  is  rapidly  exceed- 
ing the  economic  limits  of  the  field  in  which  he  works." 

Food  prices  came  first  in  economic  complaints,  but 
medical  expenses  ran  second  among  many  families  with 
small  children — except  those  who  had  well  baby  clinics 
and  other  community  health  services  available.  In  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  group  of  young  mothers  and 
fathers  discussing  the  costs  of  "all  those  innoculations" 
and  the  regular  monthly  visits  to  the  doctor,  decided 
that  one  reason  their  medical  expenses  ran  so  high  was 
that  they  were  more  health  conscious  than  their  parents, 
and  that  the  doctors  know  so  much  more  than  they  used 
to  "and  everything  they  know  is  expensive." 

"Thank  goodness,  for  the  Blue  Cross,"  said  one  young 
woman  whose  husband  had  been  injured  in  a  hunting 
accident.  The  Blue  Cross  came  in  for  blessing  in  other 
areas  too,  but  "even  that  doesn't  prevent  a  pregnancy 
from  costing  about  $400."  Nobody  added,  perhaps  as 
too  obvious:  "And  it's  not  the  cost  it's  the  upkeep." 


OUNG    FAMILIES    TODAY    ARE,    OF    COURSE,    LIVING    IN    ALL 

kinds  of  housing  arrangements  from  attic  bedrooms  to 
roomy  suburban  homes.  But  probably  the  most  charac- 
teristically postwar  arrangement  is  the  veterans'  housing 
project.  I  visited  three,  all  different  except  for  the  abund- 
ance of  children  in  evidence. 

Shanks  Village  consists  of  low  barracklike  buildings 
sprawled  over  several  square  miles  of  hilly  countryside 
about  forty  miles  from  New  York.  Outside  they  offer 
a  dreary  sight,  though  not  a  few  have  been  dressed  up 
with  grassy  yards,  vines,  and  flowers.  Furnished  gadgets 
consist  of  a  gas  stove  and  an  old  fashioned  icebox,  but 
many  a  veteran  has  replaced  the  latter  with  a  modern 
electric  refrigerator.  Television  aerials  on  some  of  the 
rooftops  contrast  crazily  with  the  shacklike  dwellings. 

Levittown,  also  suburban  to  New  York,  can  only  be 
described  as  amazing.  With  11,000  individual  houses, 
all  nearly  identical,  it  is  a  city  in  itself,  built  and,  except 
for  a  few  houses  bought  by  the  inhabitants,  all  owned 
by  one  man.  Each  house  sits  on  a  60  by  100  foot  lot  and 
has  a  living  room,  a  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  an 
extension  attic.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  question  about 
the  strength  of  their  construction,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  moderness  of  the  equipment  —  radiant  heating 
in  the  floors,  automatic  washing  machines,  electric  stoves 
and  refrigerators. 

Elliot  Houses,  a  public  slum-clearance  project,  towers 
above  the  rundown  brownstone  tenements  of  a  West 
Side  Manhattan  neighborhood.  The  light  and  airy  rooms 
are  small  and  some  are  without  doors  to  keep  down 
cost.  Since  the  various  sized  apartments  are  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  one  room  per  person,  overcrowding  exists  only 


where  the  stork  decided  to  call  after  the  family  moved  in. 

One  quality  that  aroused  comment  among  the  young 
inhabitants  of  veterans  projects  —  especially  those  aloof 
from  other  neighborhoods  —  is  the  "sameness."  By  this, 
they  meant  not  only  the  monotony  of  11,000  houses  all 
with  the  same  floor  plan,  but  the  unnatural  sameness  in 
population  make-up.  At  Levittown,  almost  exclusively  a 
white-collar  community,  a  number  of  mothers  have  been 
wondering  whether  this  is  good.  One  woman  expressed 
it  this  way: 

"Everybody  is  about  the  same  age.  Their  children  are 
about  the  same  age.  Their  jobs  are  alike.  They  are  all 
white  collar.  There  aren't  any  older  people.  There  aren't 
any  Negroes.  When  our  children  start  to  school,  they 
still  won't  know  anybody  any  different  from  what  they 
are  themselves.  The  place  is  too  big  to  be  so  much  the 


same. 


Shanks  Village  and  Elliot  Houses  draw  no  racial  lines, 
but  in  Shanks  Village  particularly,  the  ahkeness  in  age 
and  interests  is  even  more  pronounced.  The  student 
families,  however,  seem  to  regard  this  as  an  asset.  The 
young  couples  I  talked  with  were  having  the  time  of 
their  lives,  and  more  than  one  expressed  uneasiness  about 
the  day  when  they  would  have  to  leave.  They  were  sure 
not  only  that  they  would  never  find  rent  elsewhere  as 
cheap  ($32  for  bedroom,  living  room,  and  kitchen)  but 
also  that  they  would  never  again  find  as  congenial  a 
community.  One  former  Shanks  Village  couple  now 
settled  in  their  own  suburban  house  looks  back  on  "the 
Village"  as  an  unforgettable  experience.  And  it  isn't 
entirely  nostalgia  for  the  good  old  college  days.  Wrote 
the  wife:  "If  we  could  choose  the  place  where  we  should 
most  ideally  like  to  live,  rather  than  what  is  actually 
available,  we  should  choose  our  neighbors  and  the  com- 
munity before  we  would  look  to  the  house  itself.  We 
should  prefer  more  ground  than  house,  a  location  in  the 
country  rather  than  a  competitive  suburb.  ...  I  suppose 
what  we  are  actually  looking  for  is  a  Shanks  Village 
with  low  cost  but  permanent  housing.  ...  At  Shanks  the 
particular  kind  of  house  you  lived  in,  the  way  it  was 
furnished,  the  kind  of  clothes  you  wore,  was  very  sec- 
ondary to  what  you  were  as  a  personality,  what  you  did 
with  your  time,  and  how  you  were  bringing  up  your 
children.  Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  is  unnecessary, 
if  not  impossible,  when  you  are  all  living  in  the  same  type 
of  apartment,  on  about  the  same  income." 

But  at  Levittown,  young  women  complained  that 
they  use  up  all  the  leisure  their  modern  gadgets  give 
them  in  trying  to  keep  their  composition  floors  as  shiny 
as  their  neighbors'. 

Opinions  differed  at  Elliot  Houses  on  the  merits  of 
public  housing.  One  woman,  brought  up  in  the  suburbs, 
felt  cramped  for  space;  another  that  the  walls  were  too 
thin  and  the  neighbors  nosy.  But  a  garment  worker 
and  his  wife,  the  parents  of  four,  were  full  of  praise  for 
this  "opportunity  in  democratic  living." 

No  matter  what  their  housing  arrangement,  most  of 
the  young  couples  I  interviewed  admitted  that  they  had 
housekeeping  advantages  over  the  previous  generation. 
Automatic  washing  machines,  if  not  in  their  own  houses, 
were  usually  available  in  the  neighborhood.  Electric 
refrigerators,  thermostatically  controlled  ovens,  steam 
irons,  vacuum  cleaners,  were  too  commonplace  to  talk 
about — even  among  low  income  families.  One  or  two 
families  owned  deep  freezes,  but  I  didn't  encounter  a 
single  electric  dishwasher— though  certainly  there  were 
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Home  sweet  home  today  may  be  anything  from  a 
urban  dream   house.     For  this  young  family  it  is 

some  who  admitted  having  aspirations  for  them. 

The  young  housewives  also  mentioned  factors  other 
than  modern  gadgets  that  ease  their  household  chores.  The 
help-yourself  methods  of  today's  supermarkets  make 
shopping  swift.  Cooking  can  be  simplified  not  only  by 
cans  and  store-bought  baked  goods,  but  by  innumerable 
prepared  products,  pie-mixes,  cake-mixes,  dried  soups, 
and  frozen  foods  of  every  description — though  frozen 
products  are  "too  high  to  use  regularly"  on  a  limited 
budget.  Small  apartments  and  houses  reduce  the  floor- 
space  to  be  cleaned.  One  woman  thought  the  close 
quarters  of  a  trailer  a  definite  housekeeping  advantage 
in  that  "people  have  to  put  things  away  the  minute  they 
take  them  off,  for  there  is  nowhere  else  to  put  them." 

With  all  these  timesavers,  few  young  mothers  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  had  much  more  time  on  their  hands 
than  their  own  mothers  had.  An  exception  was  the 
ranch-born  California  woman  whose  mother  had  "packed 
water  for  washing  and  bath — but  so  did  everyone  else." 
On  the  other  hand,  another  California  woman,  mother  of 
three,  wrote:  "After  all,  my  mother  had  a  maid!"  How- 
ever, maids  weren't  common  in  the  background  of  most 
of  these  young  parents.  They  certainly  were  not  part  of 
the  childhood  memories  of  the  young  wife  of  a  New 
York  shipping  clerk  who  said  she  couldn't  figure  out 
why  she  didn't  seem  to  have  any  more  time  than  her 
mother  had  had  unless  maybe  she  was  lazy.  But  her 
husband  said  he  knew:  "The  women  around  here  (Elliot 
Houses)  are  always  getting  together  in  coffee  klatches." 
Then  he  added:  "My  wife  spends  all  her  time  at  meet- 
ings." It  turned  out  that,  in  addition  to  being  active 
in  the  tenant  organization,  she  attends  numerous  lectures 
and  discussion  groups  on  family  living  and  child  care 
at  a  nearby  settlement  house. 

The  question  of  whether  couples  took  part  in  com- 
munity activities  seemed  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  opportunities  and  time  available  as  well  as  with 
interest.  For  the  most  part,  women  with  babies  said 
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they  "just  couldn't  get  out" 
MgEQppM^I        and  spoke  vaguely  of  "doing 
i  something"   when  the  chil- 

dren are  bigger. 

At  a  trailer  settlement  at 
Fort  Dix  one  young  mother 
had  tried  hard  to  promote 
some  community  life,  but 
found  that  almost  every 
move  among  the  women 
ended  in  dissension.  The  so- 
cial life  "tends  to  run  in 
cliques"  and  she  decided  to 
let  well  enough  alone  in 
order  to  avoid  further 
trouble.  Nobody  was  even 
going  to  bother  with  a 
Christmas  party  for  the  chil- 
dren until  the  camp's  com- 
manding officer  insisted. 

Shanks  Village,  on  the 
other  hand,  buzzes  with 
continual  activity,  and  co- 
operation in  baby  sitting 
makes  it  possible  for  young 
mothers  to  participate.  Both 
men  and  women  serve  on 
all  kinds  of  committees 
originating  and  promoting  community  improvements — a 
cooperative  grocery,  a  day  nursery,  car  pools,  or  trying  to 
get  hot  lunches  served  in  the  nearby  schools.  Politics 
within  the  association  are  very  keen  and  arouse  a  high 
pitch  of  feeling.  One  group  of  residents,  looking  to  the 
time  when  Shank's  Village  will  be  torn  down,  is  trying  to 
organize  a  cooperative  housing  project. 

At  Levittown  the  community  sense  is  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  the  town  has  no  self-government  organiza- 
tion. The  families  I  talked  with  seemed  to  channel  their 
community  interest  in  the  PTA — even  those  whose 
children  are  still  far  under  school  age.  A  few  who  were 
more  actively  inclined  worked  for  local  branches  of 
political  organizations,  church  groups,  and  other  causes. 
Behind  some  of  the  apathy  was  a  brooding  sense  of 
transiency. 

One  couple  put  it  this  way:  "None  of  us  feels  we're 
going  to  stay  here  for  good,  though  we  may  not  move 
for  ten  years — or  the  rest  of  our  lives  for  that  matter." 


Black  Star 


trailer  to  a  sub- 
a  Quonset  hut 


T, 


HIS    SENSE    OF    IMPERMANENCE    AFFLICTED    MOST    OF    THE 

young  couples  I  interviewed.  Only  a  few  were  buying 
their  own  homes  or  had  definite  plans  to  do  so,  though 
many  spoke  vaguely  of  some  day  owning  a  "dream 
house."  Even  a  number  now  settled  in  their  home  town 
communities  seemed  to  feel  that  some  day  they  might 
change  jobs  or  be  transferred  or  otherwise  have  to  move 
on.  The  students  especially  did  not  know  "where  they 
might  land  next"  and  none  voiced  any  particular  desire 
to  settle  down  in  the  old  home  town. 

Almost  all  of  these  families,  young  as  they  are,  have 
already  moved  a  number  of  times,  especially  those  who 
were  married  during  the  war.  Not  unusual  is  the  couple, 
married  less  than  six  years,  who  have  already  moved 
eight  times.  Since  the  man  is  now  beginning  a  career 
in  the  State  Department,  their  moving  days  are  ap- 
parently not  over.  Wrote  his  wife: 
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"Despite  the  fun  and  adventure  of  moving  about, 
choosing  our  own  friends  and  career,  I  think  there  is 
some  nostalgia  and  longing  for  the  life  in  a  settled  com- 
munity where  one's  family  is  close  at  hand,  where  one's 
friends  are  the  playmates  of  childhood,  where  one's  church 
is  part  of  the  family  fabric.  In  this  we  are  apparently  in 
conflict— between  the  idea  of  being  a  conformist  to  a 
comfortable  pattern,  and  the  idea  of  being  a  liberal,  and 
adventurer,  and  always  independent!" 

In  discussing  their  mobility,  a  number  of  young 
couples  pointed  out  that  their  lives  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent than  their  parents  in  this  respect:  "After  all,  my 
mother  was  an  English  war  bride  from  the  last  war." 
"My  parents  went  out  from  New  England  to  Kansas 
when  they  were  married."  "My  father  and  mother  were 
Russian  immigrants."  "Mother  and  Daddy  came  to  Har- 
risburg  from  Maryland." 

These  young  couples  nearly  all  were  determined  to 
live  their  own  lives— free  from  the  interference  of  rela- 
tives. The  majority  had  been  forced  by  the  housing 
shortage  to  begin  their  marriages  in  the  home  of  parents 
or  in-laws  and  had  found  it  excruciating.  They  uni- 
versally expressed  a  preference  for  whatever  arrangement 
they  had  escaped  to— trailer,  uninsulated  attic,  or  even 
a  boarding  house. 

"We  couldn't  act  natural,"  complained  a  young  woman 
in  Harrisburg,  who  had  lived  with  her  parents  for  three 
years  after  marriage.  Her  husband  was  more  aggressively 
resentful  about  the  "constant  interference"  when  he  tried 
to  discipline  the  baby.  "It  does  something  to  your  rela- 
tionship to  your  in-laws  that  shouldn't  happen,"  he  said. 
"I  hope  my  daughter  will  never  have  to  live  with  us 
when  she  gets  married." 

The  freedom  they  demanded  from  parents  and  in- 
laws  was  more  than  just  physical  separation.  Gone  is 
the  day  when  Grandma's  advice  was  welcome  because 
she  had  raised  six  children  of  her  own.  The  young 
parents  I  interviewed  defer  to  Gessell  or  Spock  when 
baby  acts  queer  and  lean  on  Grandma  only  for  an 
occasional  holiday  dinner  or  a  spell  of  baby  sitting.  One 
educated  young  man  who  came  from  a  closely  knit  family 
with  "gobs  of  traditions"  said  his  liberation  from  rela- 
tives had  been  "eased"  by  an  enforced  wartime  separation. 
But  another  couple,  settled  1,000  miles  away  from  their 
old  home  town,  thought  perhaps  their  children  missed 
out  in  not  having  aunts,  uncles,  or  grandparents  around 
"to  make  a  fuss  over  them."- 

"r 

VJ.OD  KNEW  WHAT  HE  WAS  DOING  WHEN  HE  CAVE  BABIES 

to  the  young,"  sighed  a  harassed  grandmother  recently 
after  a  full  day's  session  of  baby  sitting. 

I  thought  of  that  when  I  saw  the  calmness  with  which 
some  young  people  handle  children  in  the  face  of  their 
modern  inconveniences.  One  army  couple,  completely 
unaware  of  overcrowding  with  three  children  in  a  trailer, 
had  added  a  television  set  and  a  ceramic  kiln  to  the  house- 
hold furnishings.  The  only  table  and  all  the  window- 
sills  were  covered  with  glazed  figurines  made  in  the 
mother's  spare  time.  Another  couple  with  four  children, 
the  oldest  aged  four,  much  preferred  their  "cosy  trailer" 
to  their  former  home  with  the  man's  parents,  though  they 
did  worry  about  how  they  would  all  fit  in  as  the  children 
grew  bigger. 

At  least  one  volume  on  child  psychology  seemed  to  be 
standard  equipment  in  homes  of  whatever  description. 


White  collar  workers,  wage  earners,  professional  men  and 
their  wives  freely  discussed  theories  of  child  development. 
The  few  who  didn't  read  books  said  they  got  a  lot  out 
of  magazines,  and  some  said  they  attended  lectures  or 
courses  on  child  care  and  family  living. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  mothers  seemed  almost 
unnerved  by  their  respect  for  psychology.  Two  who 
were  college  educated  were  depressed  because  "pediatri- 
cians know  so  little  about  mental  hygiene."  Two  others, 
industrial  workers  who  were  taking  an  evening  course, 
were  so  scared  by  the  knowledge  of  the  harm  mothers 
could  do  that  they  wondered  whether  all  small  children 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  day  nurseries  with  "trained  per- 
sons" to  take  care  of  them.  "How  can  any  mother 
know  all  she  needs  to  know?"  one  of  them  asked. 

Most  young  couples,  however,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  book  learning  ought  to  be  tempered  with  "common 
sense."  Some  of  the  Shanks  Village  intellectuals  thought 
that  there  was  a  "trend  away  from  the  books — even  in  the 
books  themselves."  And  one  young  mother  at  Levittown, 
who  does  a  lot  of  reading,  has  decided  that  the  psycholo- 
gists "forget  that  the  parents  are  human  too."  She  main- 
tained that  sometimes  she  gets  so  tense  in  trying  to  apply 
theory  that  she  feels  like  "hauling  off  and  smacking 
the  kid." 

Nevertheless  the  prevailing  opinion  was  that  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  about  children — through  courses,  books 
and  magazine  articles — offer  a  distinct  advantage  to 
family  life  today.  More  than  one  young  parent  spoke 
of  not  wanting  "to  make  the  same  mistakes  with  our 
children  as  my  parents  made  with  me."  A  father  who 
remembers  how  as  a  boy  he  got  a  box  on  the  ears  every 
time  he  "opened  his  mouth,"  has  gathered  in  his  tene- 
ment apartment  a  large  collection  of  books  on  child  de- 
velopment. In  this  household,  every  Sunday  is  "the 
kid's  day"  when  father  and  son  go  on  long  excursions 
together — to  the  zoo,  on  a  ferry  boat,  or  out  in  the  coun- 
try on  a  train  or  a  bus. 


N, 


I  OT    A    MAN    AMONG    THOSE    I    INTERVIEWED    VOICED    THE 

opinion  that  child  care  is  solely  a  woman's  responsibility. 
"I  think  husbands  take  more  interest  in  the  kids  than 
men  used  to,"  said  the  wife  of  a  radio  engineer,  telling 
how  her  own  father  used  to  leave  everything  up  to  her 
mother  except  punishment.  Another  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  "completely  competent  with  the  baby"  finds  this 
gives  her  some  opportunity  to  pursue  outside  interests. 

This  sense  of  partnership  apparently  carries  over  into 
many  areas  of  the  young  couples'  lives  together.  Few 
men  made  any  bones  about  helping  their  wives  with  the 
housework,  and  one  husband  explained  it  this  way: 
"My  wife  works  all  day  taking  care  of  the  kids,  and  we 
figure  that  anything  that's  left  over  to  be  done  in  the 
evening  should  be  done  by  both  of  us." 

Some  husbands  help  regularly  with  the  dishes,  others 
do  not,  but  more  than  a  few  are  busy  on  weekends  with 
shopping,  baby  care,  and  the  heavier  household  tasks. 
They  and  their  wives  are  conscious  that  this  represents 
a  definite  change  from  former  patterns — "there  is  no 
longer  a  feeling  that  this  is  'your'  work  and  this  is  'mine'." 
One  white  collar  worker  reasoned,  "Why  shouldn't  I  work 
around  the  house?  My  father  never  did,  but  he  worked 
longer  hours."  And  his  wife  commented  that  "after  all, 
our  husbands  learned  to  do  things  for  themselves  in 
the  army." 
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The  disposition  to  be  helpful  is  most  marked  among 
student  veterans,  grateful  to  wives  who  have  taken  jobs 
to  help  them  get  through  college.  One  student  at  New 
York  University,  whose  wife  works  in  a  factory,  seems 
weighed  down  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  carrying  his 
end  of  the  job:  "I  don't  know  what  she  gets  out  of  the 
marriage!"  he  exclaimed. 

A  Shanks  Village  father  may  be  a  candidate  for  a 
Ph.D.  degree,  "but  he  is  never  embarrassed  at  being  seen 
hanging  out  the  diapers."  There  a  group  of  young  couples 
feel  that  their  present  experience  in  helping  each  other 
"will  be  good  for  us  the  rest  of  our  lives — for  we  will 
understand  what  each  of  us  is  up  against." 

Nevertheless,  I  ran  into  little  evidence  of  the  feeling, 
at  least  among  husbands,  that  a  mother's  place  is  any- 
where but  in  the  home.  There  were  a  few  exceptions, 
of  course:  the  man  who  "doesn't  care"  that  his  wife  pre- 
fers to  leave  the  baby  with 
her  mother  and  pursue  a 
nursing  career;  another  who 
wants  his  wife  to  satisfy 
her  ambition  to  teach  "after 
the  children  have  reached 
school  age,  on  a  part  time 
basis  only."  Others  would 
agree  to  have  their  wives 
go  to  work  "only  if  I  lost 
my  job  or  we  were  especi- 
ally hard  up." 

"None  of  this  nursery 
business  for  us,"  was  the 
prevailing  male  attitude,  and 
the  wives  agreed,  or  deferred 
to  their  husbands'  opinion. 
Only  a  few  of  the  women 
who  were  working  had  any 
children  "yet"  and  only  one 
mother  said  she  worked  for 
any  reason  other  than 
getting  the  family  out  of  its 
financial  hole.  Two  women 
garment  workers  are  hang- 
ing on  to  skilled  jobs  be- 
cause they  can  make  more 
than  their  husbands — "and 
what  can  you  do  when 
things  cost  so  much?"  And  a  young  mother  in  Harris- 
burg  pounds  a  typewriter  at  the  state  capitol  to  help  buy 
a  house.  She  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  nursery  school 
is  doing  better  by  her  two-year-old  than  she  could.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  California  newspaper  woman,  with 
three  children,  is  planning  to  quit  work — "the  going  is 
a  bit  rugged." 

Some  mothers  spoke  of  a  sense  of  isolation,  especially 
those  who  could  not  afford  baby  sitters  and  had  no  rela- 
tives handy.  A  woman  in  a  suburb  misses  "the  cultural 
advantages  of  the  city,"  while  a  Manhattan  mother  thinks 
it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  in  the  suburbs  where  "you 
could  at  least  get  the  children  out  of  the  house  without 
going  with  them." 

Husbands  on  the  whole  took  a  sympathetic  view  toward 
their  wives'  short  tether — "We  get  out  all  day  and  see 
friends  and  associates,  while  they  never  see  anybody  but 
the  kids."  A  New  York  taxi  driver  said  he  felt  sorry 
for  his  wife  "cooped  up  in  this  apartment  with  the  kids 
all  day."  He  had  had  two  weeks  of  it  when  she  was 


sick  not  long  ago  and  he  "nearly  went  nuts." 

Though  one  or  two  young  wives  hinted  that  maybe 
some  women  were  not  emotionally  constituted  for  stay- 
ing at  home  all  day,  the  majority  of  mothers  looked  on 
full  time  child  care  as  an  absorbing  task.  This  certainly 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  doctor's  wife  whose  year- 
old  daughter  takes  up  all  her  time  "mainly  because  I 
devote  all  my  time  to  her — I  could  get  other  things  done 
if  I  wanted  too."  She  apparently  feels  with  the  Man- 
hattan tenement  mother  that  "children  give  more  to  their 
parents  than  vice  versa." 

In  compiling  a  list  of  present  day  advantages  to  young 
families,  one  intellectually  inclined  mother  included  the 
strange  item:  "A  feeling  of  insecurity  about  the  world 
in  general."  This  she  insisted  was  put  in  not  out  of 
irony,  but  out  of  a  liking  for  some  of  the  results:  a 
tendency  to  put  less  emphasis  on  material  possessions;  a 


Children   belong  to 
Shanks  Village,  one 


Courtesy:  Columbia  University 

fathers   as  well   as  mothers — a   prevailing  notion   at 
time  army  camp  reconverted  for  married  GI  students 

feeling  of  greater  freedom  about  choosing  or  changing  a 
job;  a  lessened  tendency  to  be  upset  about  change  in  long 
range  plans.  .  .  .  "Our  parents  seemed  to  feel  that  any 
change  in  plans  was  a  definite  jolt  and  near  tragedy." 

Shanks  Village,  this  young  woman  pointed  out,  aver- 
ages nearly  three  children  per  family — an  indication  that 
the  present  generation  is  not  so  concerned  as  the  last  one 
with  "so  much  money  in  the  bank  before  having  another 
child."  And,  "naturally,  this  is  an  advantage!" 

Only  a  few  other  young  parents  referred  at  all  to  the 
world's  critical  uneasiness.  Their  comments  can  be 
summed  up  briefly: 

"Life  must  go  on!" 

T 

1    HESE    YOUNG    COUPLES    NATURALLY    WERE    NOT    PRONE    TO 

discuss  their  interpersonal  troubles  in  a  casual  interview, 
but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  most  of  them  had  de- 
veloped a  fairly  sound  basis  for  getting  along  together. 
Yet  divorce  rates,  while  dropping,  are  higher  in  this  coun- 
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try  than  any  place  else  in  the  world  and  the  majority  of 
divorces  occur  in  the  early  years  of  married  life.  What 
happens?  The  opinions  of  several  people  whose  work 
brings  them  close  to  troubled  young  couples  are  worthy 
of  notice. 


A, 


WRIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  ADJACENT  TO  FORT  Dix, 
Salvation  Army  Major  Robert  Ascot,  director  of  the  USO 
club,  blames  much  of  the  trouble  among  young  army 
couples  on  external  factors. 

"Take  a  look  at  the  housing  around  here,"  he  sug- 
gested to  this  reporter,  "and  remember  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  married  army  personnel  can  be  accommodated 
on  the  post.  The  rest  of  the  families  must  shift  for 
themselves  and  the  Wrightstown  citizens  have  certainly 
taken  advantage  of  this." 

He  pointed  out  several  block-like  "tent  houses,"  sold 
by  the  army  to  civilians  for  $50  each  and  now  rented 
to  army  families  at  $50  a  month.  No  larger  than  ordinary 
roadside  tourist  cabins,  many  of  them  house  families 
with  three  and  four  children.  They  contain  no  plumbing 
or  other  "modern  facilities." 

"Wives  get  so  they  can't  stand  it,"  Major  Ascot  said, 
"and  they  pick  up  the  children  and  go  home." 

More  trouble  occurs  among  newly  married  couples, 
who  come  to  Fort  Dix  "with  stars  in  their  eyes"  and  then 
find  themselves  cooped  up  in  a  $65  a  month  room,  fur- 
nished only  with  a  bed,  a  dresser,  and  a  chair. 

"Evenings  spent  in  that  kind  of  atmosphere  are  de- 
pressing," declared  the  USO  director,  "and  there  are 
twenty-one  bars  in  Wrightstown  in  spite  of  its  tiny  size. 
When  pub-crawling  begins  trouble  follows." 

Sonia  Penn,  district  supervisor  at  the  Jewish  Family 
Service  in  New  York,  has  found  that  many  marital  diffi- 
culties in  a  metropolitan  area  have  their  basis  in  a  com- 
bination of  external  and  emotional  factors. 

The  stresses  of  such  an  atmosphere  are  too  much  for 
some  early  marriages,  she  told  this  reporter.  The  change 
in  living  patterns  that  marriage  brings  is  often  a  great 
shock — especially  to  the  woman.  But  couples  who  are 
well  suited  and  emotionally  strong  can  weather  it. 

The  young  woman  of  today  leads  a  fairly  free  life 
before  marriage,  she  explained.  She  usually  makes  her 
own  living  and  comes  and  goes  as  she  pleases.  This  state 
of  affairs  may  continue  after  marriage  up  until  the  first 
baby.  The  birth  of  a  baby  inevitably  calls  for  new  adjust- 
ments on  the  part  of  any  young  couple,  for  husband  and 
wife  are  now  forced  into  a  new  relationship — father  and 
mother.  Readjustment  becomes  more  difficult  in  cramped 
apartments  in  large,  impersonal  buildings,  especially  when 
the  young  people  cannot  afford  the  occasional  relief  pro- 
vided by  a  baby  sitter. 

Miss  Penn  is  inclined  to  believe  that  psychology  con- 
sciousness is  overdone,  particularly  among  the  well  edu- 
cated. Some  mothers  watch  their  children  too  closely 
and  give  a  psychological  interpretation  to  everything  they 
do.  They  blame  themselves  every  time  Junior  gets  cross 
and  wonder  whether  they  are  subconsciously  rejecting 
him  or  their  own  feminine  role.  This  adds  to  tension 
and  often  increases  friction  between  husband  and  wife. 

Other  present  day  stresses  add  hazards  to  family 
serenity.  Among  these  is  the  sense  of  impermanence 
already  mentioned — partly  a  hangover  from  the  war  and 
partly  a  product  of  the  world's  present  state.  Young 
couples  who  repress  their  anxiety  about  the  world  are 


more  apt  to  feel  tension  than  those  who  talk  it  out. 
Doubling  up  with  relatives  is  particularly  hard  on  young 
couples  today,  because  of  the  determination  of  modern 
young  people  to  live  their  own  lives. 

Henrietta  Gordon,  staff  member  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  teaches  a  course  in  Marriage  and  the 
Family  at  New  York  University,  and  has  had  a  large 
proportion  of  young  married  people  in  her  classes.  From 
the  many  who  have  brought  her  their  personal  problems 
she  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  trouble 
starts  away  back  in  the  picking  of  a  mate. 

"People  that  are  entirely  unsuited  to  each  other  get 
married,"  she  says,  "because  of  an  immature  idea  about 
love,  derived  from  confused  values.  They  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  physical  attraction  and  the  real  love 
which  grows  and  is  based  on  mutual  understanding." 
However,  she  believes  that  the  glamorous  notions  spread 
by  movies  and  ads  can  be  counteracted  with  the  kind  of 
cultural  factors  and  home  life  that  make  for  real  living. 
Love  which  comes  spontaneously  and  not  in  response  to 
a  need  for  flattery  or  dependence,  produces  interest  in  the 
other  person  and  is  therefore  not  "blind"  to  the  faults  and 
idiosyncrasies  that  marriage  reveals. 

Mrs.  Gordon  has  also  found  that  the  changing  status 
of  women  lies  behind  a  lot  of  friction.  Instead  of  using 
this  emancipation  as  an  opportunity  to  develop  as  per- 
sons, many  young  wives  unconsciously  feel  that  they  must 
compete  with  their  husbands.  When  mothers  and 
fathers  fail  to  recognize  their  particular  roles  the  family 
becomes  disorganized. 
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"R.  LENA  LEVINE,  A  PSYCHIATRIST  AT  THE  PLANNED 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  says  many  young  peo- 
ple who  come  to  find  out  how  they  can  "keep  from  hav- 
ing a  baby  right  away"  often  come  back  later  for  consul- 
tation because  of  sex  difficulties.  These,  more  often  than 
not,  she  says,  are  a  direct  manifestation  of  emotional  dif- 
ficulties between  man  and  wife,  such  as  impotence  de- 
veloped as  a  husband's  unconscious  retaliation  against  a 
young  wife's  taking  over  the  role  of  breadwinner. 

There  is,  Dr.  Levine  asserts,  a  new  aggressiveness 
among  women  today,  and  frequently  an  expectation  of 
more  from  the  husband  after  marriage  than  before.  Often 
a  girl  who  has  been  attracted  to  a  "nice  quiet  boy"  is 
disappointed  after  marriage  that  he  is  not  a  go-getter. 

Today,  according  to  this  psychiatrist,  there  is  not  so 
much  acceptance  of  disappointments  in  each  other  as 
there  used  to  be,  for  young  people  do  not  go  into  mar- 
riage with  the  same  sense  of  permanence.  With  divorces 
acceptable  socially  and  fairly  easy  to  get,  young  people  do 
not  feel  the  same  necessity  to  adjust  to  one  another,  and 
the  woman  no  longer  feels  it  up  to  her  to  do  most  of 
the  adjusting. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  young  couples  all  over  the 
country  are  going  to  marriage  counselors  indicates  that 
they  sincerely  want  their  marriages  to  work  out. 

Today  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition,  Dr.  Levine  be- 
lieves. With  a  growing  recognition  of  woman  as  a 
person,  the  distinctive  functions  of  man  and  wife  have 
become  blurred,  often  causing  trouble.  But  she  finds  this 
no  cause  for  pessimism,  for  new  patterns  will  be  worked 
out  and  a  kind  of  stability  achieved. 

"The  ultimate  goal  is  the  democratic  family,  run  on 
a  partnership  basis,  without  domination  of  one  member 
over  the  other." 
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Modern  Cities  —  Now  or  Never 


Urban  redevelopment  is  a  sort  of  pilot  project,  merely  a  billion  and 
a  half  of  working  capital,  but  it  may  set  the  pace  for  blight  removal. 

HENRY  S.  CHURCHILL 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO 
American  cities  since  the  mass-produced  motor  car 
began  its  devastations  is,  very  likely,  the  experiment 
known  as  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
The  automobile  not  only  created  frustrating  traffic  jams 
but  it  provided  a  way  for  the  well-to-do  to  escape  to  the 
suburbs,  indifferent  to  the  slums  they  left  behind.  The 
new  law  opens  a  way  for  healing  the  blight,  rebuilding 
the  neglected  areas  into  more  tolerable  patterns  for  use 
and  habitation. 

This  law  provides  money  and  other  assistance  to  cities 
and  private  enterprise  for  reclaiming  the  land  of  resi- 
dential and  industrial  slum  districts  which  progress  has 
passed  by.  It  provides  for  writing  down  the  cost  of  the 
land  and  buildings,  so  that  the  cleared  land  can  be  re- 
planned  and  used  by  private  builders  and  investors  for 
what  it  is  best  suited  to  become.  It  means  that  light  and 
air  can  be  let  into  the  worst  sections  of  our  towns,  that 
they  can  be  rebuilt  into  clean  places  to  live  and  work, 
with  schools,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces,  with  streets 
and  parking  suited  to  the  automotive  age.  In  the  past 
there  have  been  obstacles  in  both  reclamation  and  finance; 
this  measure  is  designed  to  remove  both. 

The  cities  for  years  have  been  fighting  a  losing  battle 
against  physical  deterioration.  The  story  of  spreading 
residential  slums  is  well  known;  not  so  well  known  is 
the  fact  that  many  industrial  areas  have  become  run- 
down and  blighted  because  the  newer  industrial  processes 
need  room  for  expansion  which  they  cannot  find  in  the 
cities.  It  is  less  costly  to  build  new  plants  on  open  land 
than  to  try  to  fight  cramped  quarters,  obsolete  structures, 
lack  of  parking  and  loading  facilities,  and  losses  due  to 
trucking  through  congested  streets.  In  like  manner, 
though  it  is  not  yet  so  noticeable,  many  commercial  cen- 
ters— the  "down-towns" — are  beginning  to  give  way  be- 
fore the  suburban  and  regional  shopping  centers  where 
customers  can  park  without  trouble. 

Thus  there  is  an  over-all  problem  of  city  redevelopment 
to  be  faced,  not  just  a  housing  problem,  although  hous- 
ing notoriously  is  the  major  portion.  The  basic  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  economic.  The  majority  of  cities  are  hard- 
pressed  financially;  the  costs  of  rebuilding  are  just  too 
great,  just  too  much,  to  be  faced  alone,  even  though  not 
rebuilding  is  more  costly  still.  A  principal  part  of  these 
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costs  is  land:  the  legacy  of  our  many  years  of  land-specu- 
lation and  exploitation  is  a  level  of  fantastic  assessment 
values,  which  must  be  kept  high  lest  the  "tax-base"  of  the 
city  collapse  and  its  credit — which  is  tied  to  that  base — 
becomes  worthless.  Another  difficulty  is  putting  together 
the  multitude  of  small  parcels  into  which  land  has  been 
subdivided.  Without  compulsion,  the  assemblage  of  very 
large  plots  is  either  impossible  or  extremely  costly.  Com- 
pulsion must  be  for  "a  public  purpose,"  a  public  purpose 
being  what  the  courts,  under  pressure,  say  it  is. 

Title  I  is  only  part  of  the  bitterly  contested  Housing 
Act  of  last  summer.  Chief  attention  in  Congress  was 
centered  on  Title  III,  which  provides  for  low-rent  hou- 
sing. Other  titles  concern  such  matters  as  insurance,  re- 
search and  policy,  and  rural  improvement.  This  article, 
however,  deals  only  with  Title  I,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
help  the  cities  help  themselves.  It  provides  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  federal  government  can  help  cities 
assemble  the  land,  pay  for  it,  clear  it,  and  resell  or  lease 
it  to  private  enterprise  for  rebuilding  according  to  a 
predetermined  plan. 
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_     _l  OW  IS  THIS  TO  BE  DONE,  AND  WHAT  EFFECTS  CAN  BE  PRO- 

duced  on  our  variously  unhappy  cities?  Let  us  examine 
Title  I  in  some  detail. 

As  a  prerequisite  under  the  law,  a  state  must  pass  an 
enabling  act  giving  the  city  the  necessary  powers  to  deal 
with  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
through  a  duly  constituted  agency,  and  to  adopt  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  city.  The  "agency"  may  be  the  city 
itself,  or  a  local  housing  authority,  or  preferably  a  new 
agency  devoted  solely  to  handling  the  broader  concept  of 
redevelopment  as  distinct  from  housing.  The  required 
plan  should  be  a  "comprehensive"  plan  designed  to  guide 
the  general  long  range  growth  of  the  city,  adopted  by  the 
city,  and  preferably  administered  by  a  planning  board 
with  funds  and  guts. 

Then,  as  a  city  settles  down  to  the  job,  if  it  has  resi- 
dential slums  or  slums  and  blighted  areas  which  are  pre- 
dominantly residential,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  will  lend  money  for  replanning  those  areas  for 
eventual  rebuilding  on  a  large  scale.  The  rebuilding, 
however,  need  not  be  for  public  housing  or  for  private 
housing  either.  It  may  be  for  whatever  purpose  the  area 
is  best  suited  for  in  an  over-all  plan  of  land-use  for  the 
city  as  a  whole.  Rehousing  for  the  dispossessed  must  be 
provided,  however,  by  public  or  private  building. 

The  rebuilding  must  be  done  according  to  the  re- 
development plan  for  the  specific  area.  The  plan  deter- 
mines what  the  land  shall  be  used  for,  the  street  system, 
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Courtesy,  Michael  Reese  Hospital  Planning  Staff,  Chicago 
Chicago:  slum  land,  too  costly  for  profitable  investment 


the  density  of  population,  and  so  on. 

After  the  plan  is  approved,  the  city  government  having 
set  up  an  agency  with  proper  powers  under  the  state  law, 
the  city  will  receive  a  loan  to  enable  it  to  acquire  land  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  and  to  clear  it  for  rebuilding. 
The  land  not  set  aside  for  parks,  schools,  public  buildings, 
and  other  public  uses,  is  then  sold  or  leased  to  private 
enterprise,  to  be  developed  for  stated  purposes  and  at  the 
density  of  population  prescribed  in  the  plan  for  that  area. 

The  land  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  or  lease  at  its  "use 
value."  The  land  in  slum  areas  of  big  cities  now  is  usu- 
ally too  costly  for  profitable  investment,  yet  so  long  as 
it  is  in  a  run-down  section  no  one  undertakes  to  rebuild 
on  a  single  lot  or  any  small  part  of  it.  It  is  impossible, 
in  practical  terms,  for  these  areas  to  pull  themselves  up 
by  their  own  bootstraps.  (That  there  have  been  a  very 
few  notable  exceptions,  like  Sutton  Place  in  New  York, 
does  not  invalidate  the  rule.) 

This  is  where  Title  I  comes  in.  It  provides  that  the 
difference  between  the  total  cost  of  the  cleared  land  and 
the  actual  use  value  will  be  subsidized  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the  loss,  in  the 
form  of  an  outright  grant  to  reduce  the  loan.  The  city 
stands  the  other  third,  but  not  necessarily  in  cash,  since 
few  cities  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  it. 

In  the  second  place,  similar  loans  and  grants  are  avail- 
able to  redevelop  industrial,  or  predominantly  industrial 
areas.  Such  areas  must  be  replanned,  however,  for  mainly 
residential  purposes,  although  some  commercial  and  pub- 
lic uses  will  be  permitted. 

Third,  loans  and  grants  will  be  available  for  "pre- 
dominantly open  land."  This  means  land  which  has  a 
few  buildings  on  it  but  which,  because  it  was  badly  sub- 
divided or  subdivided  for  wrong  uses,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons was  never  developed  and  so  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
city's  proper  growth.  Many  fringe  areas  stand  idle  and 
wasted  because  of  title  difficulties  which  can  only  be 
cleared  by  condemnation. 

And  finally,  loans  only,  but  not  grants,  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  entirely  raw  land,  so  that  if  neces- 


sary rehousing  can  be  ac- 
complished for  people  dis- 
placed from  areas  which  are 
not  to  be  redeveloped  for 
residential  use.  There  is  a 
further  possibility  that  whole 
new  neighborhoods  or  small 
towns  may  be  developed  un- 
der this  part  of  the  Act, 
since  loans  may  also  be  had 
for  financing  schools  and 
other  public  buildings,  and 
for  providing  roads,  sanitary 
systems,  and  the  like,  in  pre- 
dominantly open  areas. 

Special      provisions     are 
made  for  financing  land  that 
is  leased,  not  sold,  to  private 
enterprise;    also   for   accept- 
ance by  the  municipality  of 
private  financing  instead  of 
through      the      HHFA,     a 
method  that  has   been  suc- 
cessful  in   the   financing  of 
public  housing  in  the  past. 
The  law  authorizes  loan  funds  amounting  to  a  billion 
dollars  over  a  five-year  period;   and  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars  in   capital  grants,   also  over  five  years.   Not   very 
much,  as  spending  goes  nowadays,  but  a  good  start. 

This  is  money  enough,  however,  and  plan  enough,  to 
mean  great  changes  in  American  cities.  It  can  mean  not 
merely  physical  changes,  but  the  relocation  of  thousands 
of  people  into  different  neighborhoods,  the  dislocation  of 
many  businesses,  the  reshuffling  of  social  contacts,  the 
sending  of  children  to  new  schools,  the  starting  of  enter- 
prises. It  will  mean  investment  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands of  million  of  dollars  in  real  estate  and  construction 
ventures,  and  subsidizing  businesses  great  and  small.  It 
offers  unprecedented  opportunities  for  city  planners  and 
architects.  Families  will  move.  Developments  will  boom. 
Men  will  grow  rich  or  lose  their  shirts.  It  comprehends 
major  social,  economic,  and  physical  upheavals  which, 
directly  or  remotely,  will  affect  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  in  a  city  that  undertakes  redevelopment. 

The  potentials  of  such  a  law  are  enormous.  It  means, 
/'/  given  the  support  of  private  enterprise,  that  our  cities 
actually  can  be  rebuilt  to  suit  the  conditions  of  an  elec- 
tronic age. 

Title  I  is  a  private  enterprise  title.  If  it  fails,  it  will 
be  because  "enterprise"  is  a  misnomer.  Given  this  sup- 
port, if  private  enterprise  fails  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
way  to  stop  the  decline  of  our  cities  except  by  resorting 
to  some  such  land  nationalization  scheme  as  has  been 
adopted  in  England.  The  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  not, 
as  some  mistaken  realtors  have  said,  an  act  of  "socializa- 
tion" but  an  attempt  to  ward  off  socialization  by  giving 
private  enterprise  every  help  and  incentive  to  perform 
successfully. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government,  by  intention,  is 
kept  to  the  minimum.  It  is  in  the  position  of  any  lend- 
ing agency,  and  must  exercise  some  discretionary  power 
over  the  money  it  controls.  It  must  see  that  certain 
necessary  things  are  done,  such  as  the  law's  require- 
ment for  a  sound  over-all  plan  for  the  community,  and 
a  redevelopment  plan  that  conforms  to  the  social  pur- 
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poses  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act.  Without  this 
the  money  could  dribble  away  in  little,  unrelated  projects 
that  would  do  the  city  no  good  in  the  long  run.  The 
government  also  must  see  that  the  proposed  financing 
is  sound,  and  that  all  legal  requirements  have  been  met. 
But  essentially  not  only  the  initiative  for  action  but  the 
whole  basic  planning  for  redevelopment  is  up  to  the 
people  in  each  city.  If  the  city  plan  is  made  and  a  scheme 
is  developed  for  carrying  it  out,  then  if  there  are  no 
takers  in  the  investment  or  speculative  field,  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  will  be  entirely  local. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  make  cities  better  places 
in  which  to  live  and  work,  and  by  that  improvement  to 
restore  their  economic  balance.  This  presents  a  great 
challenge  to  the  physical  planners  and  to  the  local  officials 
as  well.  If  the  present  pattern  of  cities  is  continued,  it 
will  merely  accomplish  nothing. 

If  the  density  of  population  and  land  use  is  increased 
it  will  actually  make  for  worse  conditions  in  the  future. 
It  will  take  imagination  and  courage  to  do  the  proper 
thing,  to  open  up  the  city;  reduce  densities;  use  Parts 
Three  and  Four,  referred  to  above,  to 
spread  the  city  out  and,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, make  use  of  all  the  land  rather 
than  concentrate  on  a  portion  of  it. 
Some  few  cities  have  no  vacant  land,  or 
very  little,  bat  even  those  few  have  not 
used  their  land  to  the  best  advantage. 
Far  too  much  land  usually  is  used  for 
streets;  houses  and  stores  are  huddled 
together,  covering  too  much  of  lots  that 
are  too  narrow;  parks  and  playgrounds 
are  inadequate  or  missing  altogether, 
and  schools  are  shamefully  lacking  in 
recreation  space.  In  the  commercial 
areas,  as  we  expect  to  see,  there  is  no 
parking  space,  and  the  industrial  sec- 
tions are  overcrowded,  badly  planned, 
and  interspersed  with  mere  dregs  of 
residential  buildings. 

Title  I  will  make  it  possible  to  sort 
out  some  of  these  things  and  build 
good,  low  density  neighborhoods  with 
shopping,  community  facilities,  and 
with  reasonable  quiet  and  light  and  air. 
New  commercial  and  industrial  areas 
can  be  planned,  with  parking  and 
recreation  but  without  residential  slum 
intrusions.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  In  such  complete  realization,  per- 
haps it  is.  The  idea,  we  must  recognize, 
is  not  entirely  new  and  untried. 

Indianapolis  has  been  working  at  a 
redevelopment  scheme  for  years  now, 
with  three  proposed  areas  and  very 
slow  results  in  one  of  them. 

New  York  City  has  done  nothing 
according  to  any  "plan."  It  has  rebuilt 
a  good  segment  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
of  Manhattan  in  a  series  of  unrelated 
projects  with  little  or  no  thought  for 
the  over-all  picture. 

Providence  has  worked  out  on  paper 
a  conscientious  plan  for  redevelopment 
under  the  Rhode  Island  laws,  but  so 


far  has  found  no  takers  for  its  proposals. 

Chicago  offers  the  best  demonstration  of  actual  rede- 
velopment. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  a  vast  area  on  the  South  Side  is  being  trans- 
formed. By  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  and 
a  terrific  amount  of  work,  a  private  planning  organiza- 
tion has  produced  a  unified  scheme  in  which  the  Hos- 
pital, the  Public  Housing  Authority,  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany are  all  taking  part.  Eventually,  the  railroads  and 
industrial  concerns  will,  it  is  hoped,  complete  the  picture. 
A  noteworthy  point  about  this  Chicago  plan  is  that  it  is 
interracial,  by  agreement  of  all  participating  enterprises. 

What  about  the  smaller  cities,  cities  that  are  not  grow- 
ing rapidly,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  stag- 
nant and  unattractive  to  new  capital?  Will  the  possi- 
bility of  redevelopment  along  new  and  presumably  de- 
sirable lines  change  the  picture?  Or  will  the  idea  fail  in 
them,  as  it  seems  to  be  failing  in  Providence,  from  lack 
of  entrepreneurial  interest?  Time  alone  will  tell. 

Or  does  the  remedy  for  the  small  city  lie  in  the  en- 
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Modern  Cities 

couragement  of  small  local  enterprise  rather  than  in  de- 
pendence on  large  scale  outside  capital?  The  question  is 
very  pertinent  at  this  time.  It  has  seemed  to  this  writer 
for  a  long  time  that  overemphasis  on  "large  scale"  is  a 
principal  fault  in  public  housing  and  in  investment  hous- 
ing. I  feel  strongly  now  that  to  rely  solely  on  mammoth 
projects  for  urban  redevelopment  will  bring  disaster  to 
the  program  as  a  whole,  no  matter  how  successful  it  may 
be  in  a  few  sections  of  a  few  cities.  There  is  not  enough 
large  scale  enterprise  to  go  around,  because  it  is  inherently 
conservative  and  reluctant  to  venture.  When  it  does 
move,  it  seeks  to  be  monopolistic  for  its  own  protection, 
and  succeeds  in  being  monotonous  because  "large  scale" 
is  now  equated  with  "repetition."  The  attractive  essence 
of  urbanism  is  variety,  adventure,  conflict  -  -  in  short, 
growth,  fulfillment  and  decay  —  with  a  large  element  of 
the  irrational. 

The  ideal  plan  for  a  city  should  be  a  broad  outline 
of  its  structure  and  density.  This  should  be  rilled  in  not 
only  by  large  scale  operators — their  ideas  of  safe  invest- 
ment being  translated  into  racial,  economic,  and  even 
architectural  purity— but  also  by  small  people  who  will 
build  freshly,  incoherently,  and  venturesomely  because 
they  think  they  have  a  new  idea  and  can  make  money 
out  of  it.  If  the  cities  will  lease  their  lands  to  small  enter- 
prise instead  of  selling  to  big  companies,  they  will  not 
only  get  a  larger  return  in  rent  than  they  would  other- 
wise through  fees,  but  their  mistakes  can  be  more  readily 
remedied  by  the  next  generation. 

Naturally,  it  is  easier  for  a  government,  federal  or  local, 
to  deal  with  two  or  three  big  companies  than  with  fiftv 
or  a  hundred  small  ones,  but  the  social  and  economic 
gains  to  be  had  by  doing  the  hard  thing  seem  to  me 
vastly  worth  the  trouble. 

If  small  local  capital  is  to  be  encouraged  and  used, 
many  of  the  present  planning  fetishes  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised— the  segregation  of  uses  into  pure  single-family  dis- 
tricts, multi-family  districts,  and  commercial  districts, 
for  instance.  These  straightjackets,  originally  conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  values  in  high  cost  residen- 
tial areas,  have  long  since  been  abused  for  purposes  of 
segregation  and  the  upholding  of  local  smugnesses.  Re- 
development, particularly  in  the  smaller  community, 
should  look  toward  revitalization,  not  stratification. 
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REDEVELOPMENT,    OF    COURSE,    WILL    NOT    SOLVE    ALL    PROB- 

lems  that  plague  our  cities.  It  will  not  solve  the  conges- 
tion in  mid-Manhattan  or  downtown  Boston  or  Main 
Street,  anywhere.  If  the  blighted  area  next  to  Down- 
town is  redeveloped  into  a  bang-up  modern,  plenty- 
of- parking  retail  district,  Downtown  may  become  the 
next  blighted  area.  Maybe  that's  fine  and  Downtown 
will  be  ripe  for  rebuilding  in  another  fifty  years.  If  the 
town  is  static,  and  new  high  rent  units  are  built  in  a 
desirable  new  section,  what  happens  to  the  old  high 
rent  area?  If  the  old  and  slummy  industrial  section  is 
cleared  and  new  industry  moves  in,  then  there  is  a  pros- 
pect for  growth;  only  industry,  in  most  cities,  can  bring 
in  new  population — workers  and  service  workers.  I  am 
not  forgetting  the  "lower  density"  part  of  the  picture, 
because  most  medium  and  small  cities  already  have  suf- 
ficiently low  density;  replanning  for  more  effective  land- 


use  at  the  same  density  will  afford  perfectly  adequate  re- 
development, but  will  not  use  more  land  or  bring  much 
in  the  way  of  new  ratables. 

The  problem,  as  I  said  before,  is  an  over-all  problem. 
No  part  of  a  municipal  complex  can  be  touched  without 
affecting  every  other  part.  Neglect  will  inevitably  bring 
new  problems.  It  is  totally  different  from  the  problems 
created  by  public  housing  projects,  which  were  relatively 
small  in  the  total  area  and  while  they  cleared  a  few  slums, 
made  virtually  no  dent  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  either 
physically,  economically,  or  socially.  The  program  was 
never  large  enough  to  trouble  anybody  except  a  few 
realtors  with  extra  high  blood  pressure. 

There  are  still  other  things  which  development  will  not 
solve.  Among  them,  to  note  but  two  of  the  most  press- 
ing, are  the  low  ad  valorem  tax  returns  on  the  low  priced 
house,  and  the  scandalously  poor  education  furnished  in 
most  congested  city  areas.  Since  school  costs  are  the 
major  item  in  the  tax  budgets,  and  since  the  "restricted 
suburb"  affords  and  gets  better  schools,  redevelopment 
may  only  accentuate  an  already  grave  problem  in  suc- 
cessful democratic  living.  We  simply  cannot  continue  to 
move  towards  "rich  suburbs"  and  "poor  towns."  The 
answer,  of  course,  does  not  lie  with  physical  redevelop- 
ment at  all,  but  in  the  field  of  taxation  and  social 
equalization  of  facilities.  Good  schooling  should  not  de- 
pend on  income.  Long  run  success  of  urban  development 
may  depend  upon  what  is  done  for  children. 

1    ET  THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  PRESENT  IS  GREAT,  REGARDLESS  OF 

the  problems  of  the  future.  Whatever  can  be  done  to 
redeem  the  squalid  slums  of  the  cities  is  worth  doing,  for 
by  so  much  will  one  third  of  a  nation  be  better  housed, 
and  by  such  portions  will  our  cities  begin  to  catch  up 
with  twentieth  century  needs.  It  is  not  our  fault,  nor 
that  of  our  ancestors,  that  automobiles,  radio,  television, 
and  all  the  rest  were  not  foreseen  and  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  kind  of  life  they  have  forced  upon  us. 
It  will  be  our  fault,  as  we  proceed  rapidly  on  our  way 
to  becoming  ancestors,  if  we  do  not  do  what  we  can  with 
the  opportunity  presented  to  us.  We  have,  heaven  knows, 
made  enough  problems  for  the  future  already.  We  have 
gutted  the  countryside,  spreading  over  it  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  shoddy  houses  along  miles  of  unplanned, 
uncoordinated  streets,  leaving  little  space  for  parks,  for 
schools,  or  the  common  amenities,  ignoring  the  automo- 
bile as  though  it  never  had  been  invented,  ignoring  the 
best  use  of  farm  land,  lowering  the  water-table  and  invit- 
ing drought,  staging  a  riot  of  wastefulness  that  would 
have  disgusted  the  pioneer  with  a  wilderness  before  him. 
We  have  recklessly  created  the  slums  of  tomorrow  all 
around  our  cities;  the  least  we  can  do  is  try  to  rebuild 
the  cities  themselves  according  to  a  decent  pattern,  so 
that  we  will  not  earn  abuse  from  our  descendants. 

Some  cities,  no  doubt,  will  see  this  plan  as  either  a 
political  prequisite  or  as  just  a  share  of  public  funds  so 
small  as  to  deserve  only  lukewarm  interest.  Others  will 
be  more  alert  to  their  responsibilities.  Already  their  citi- 
zens and  officials  are  stirring  to  obtain  the  necessary  state 
legislation,  to  prepare  realistic  city  plans,  to  obtain  ener- 
getic members  for  the  local  agencies. 

Title  I,  for  the  first  time,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  re- 
build our  cities  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire.  If  we  will 
to  do  so,  we  can. 
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THE  SURVEY 


Human  Rights  in  Slum  Clearance 

Before  the  new  broom  of  urban  redevelopment  swings  too 
briskly,    here    is    one    constitutional    point    to    be    settled. 


CHARLES  ABRAMS 


AMERICAN  CITIES  IN  THE  NEXT  FIFTEEN  YEARS  WILI 
build  housing  equal  to  at  least  half  their  present 
supply.  As  part  of  this  program,  twenty-five  states  have 
passed  redevelopment  laws,  and  the  federal  government 
is  ready  to  grant  huge  loans  and  subsidies. 

Yet  the  program  presages  a  social  change  of  momentous 
consequence  and  threatens  to  sanction  a  deviation  from 
fundamental  principles  from  which  there  may  be  no 
easy  return. 

In  the  slums  to  be  redeveloped  live  the  minorities  of 
America— Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  Italians,  Jews,  Poles, 
Irish,  and  others  who  began  to  swarm  into  our  cities 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  time  wore  on,  some 
of  these  have  been  assimilated,  others  carried  on  in  the  old 
environments. 

In  the  era  that  closed  with  the  frontier,  social  patterns 
had  been  fluid,  class  lines  elastic.  Social  maladjustment 
resulted  from  slum  life,  but  individuals  could  remain 
or  move  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  somewhat 
as  they  pleased.  Before  the  automobile,  moreover,  em- 
ployer and  employe,  master  and  servant,  tradesman  and 
customer,  all  lived  in  the  same  area.  The  work-places 
could  not  be  too  far  away. 

Two  developments  coincided,  however,  to  bring  about 
a  change.  Extensive  migrations  of  Negroes  from  the 
South  began  to  spotlight  class  differences.  Simultaneously, 
private  enterprise  ceased  building  for  the  lower  income 
groups  and  the  increasing  housing  shortage  set  up  a 
keen  competition  for  dwellings. 

The  restrictive  covenant,  first  used  in  San  Francisco  to 
bar  the  Chinese,  was  employed  in  the  North  mainly 
against  Negroes.  Thereafter  it  spread  to  embrace  other 
minorities.  The  more  restriction  was  practiced,  the  more 
"fashionable"  became  the  section,  the  fewer  homes  were 
thereupon  available  for  the  minorities,  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  by  them  to  force  their  way  into  a  section  en 
masse.  Soon  American  slums  were  no  longer  the  product 
exclusively  of  a  discrepancy  between  rent  and  wages  but 
represented  an  isolationism  enforced  by  social  pressures 
against  the  unwanted  minorities. 

The  New  Deal  brought  the  government  into  housing 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  became  the 
leading  influence  in  the  private  building  market.  In  the 


— Public  housing  in  its  many  phases  has  been  a 
specialty  of  the  author,  who  wrote  about  the  co- 
operative aspect  of  it,  "Another  String  to  the 
Bow,"  in  the  October  Survey.  A  New  York  at- 
torney, his  professional  ire  has  been  aroused  by 
the  threat  to  civil  rights  in  his  particular  field. 


transition  to  publicly-aided  private  enterprise,  however, 
government  agents  took  the  course  of  least  resistance  and 
simply  embraced  the  restrictive  practices  of  the  market 
place.  Worse  still,  government  practice  officially  en- 
couraged them. 

In  1948,  however,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  the  covenants.  Judges,  said  the  Court,  who 
are  agents  of  the  state  may  not  enforce  them.  A  com- 
panion case  made  the  same  rule  applicable  to  federal 
courts.  But  the  ruling  was  largely  a  victory  in  principle. 
Legal  interpretations  and  traditional  practices  carried  over 
many  of  the  old  discriminations — but  the  detailed  record 
of  this  process  as  such  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present 
discussion. 
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ITH    THE    ADVENT    OF    PUBLIC    HOUSING,    THE    RIGHT    TO 

condemn  slums  for  housing  purposes  was  established  by 
court  decisions.  This  power  had  always  been  jealously 
guarded  against  abuse  and  could  be  excercised  only  for 
public  uses.  Soon,  however,  private  developers  demanded 
condemnation  benefits  for  their  own  private  urban  re- 
development projects.  They  urged  that  if  the  cities  would 
condemn  slum  land  and  turn  over  the  cleared  land  to 
the  private  developers  at  reduced  prices,  the  developers 
would  build  the  private  improvements.  Stuyvesant  Town 
in  New  York  City  was  held  out  as  a  shining  example 
of  what  could  be  done  if  only  the  Constitution  could 
be  overlooked.  And  now  public  housing  finds  itself  with 
a  brother  called  "Urban  Redevelopment"  with  some  omin- 
ous hybrid  and  bastard  traits. 

Urban  redevelopment,  as  defined  and  provided  by  Title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act,  is  certainly  not  private  enterprise 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  condemnation  power 
forces  people  out  of  their  homes.  Leases  are  broken. 
Churches,  settlement  houses,  and  restaurants  are  rooted 
up.  Long-established  neighborhood  associations  are  brok- 
en up.  All  this  in  the  name  of  "slum  clearance." 

Moreover,  federal  and  local  funds  may  now  be  used 
to  write  down  the  land  cost  to  nominal  levels.  Often 
tax  exemption  is  given  as  well.  All  these  moneys  and 
powers  are  the  property  of  all  the  people,  are  lent  by  all 
the  people  and  logically  may  be  used  only  for  all  the 
people — not  for  a  preferred  class,  race,  or  creed. 

The  private  entrepreneurs  argue,  however,  that  the  city 
will  benefit  from  their  taking  over.  Since  the  projects 
become  private  once  they  are  built,  they  claim  the  right 
to  pick  their  tenants  as  they  please;  they  say  nondiscrimi- 
nation  laws  will  discourage  private  investment.  The  argu- 
ments are  baseless. 

When  the  new  buildings  are  ready  for  occupancy,  few 
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Human  Rights  in  Slum  Clearance 

of  the  displaced  families  move  back.  Most  of  them  are 
ineligible.  Associations  have  been  disrupted.  Some  of 
these  displaced  families  have  spent  their  savings  setting 
up  elsewhere  and  cannot  afford  the  move  back.  It  may 
be  contended  that  they  are  eligible  for  public  housing 
projects,  but  it  is  a  record  event  when  as  many  as  a 
fifth  of  the  displaced  people  ever  get  into  the  projects. 
In  the  long  run,  people  are  forced  out  of  the  old  slums 
into  worse  slums.  The  theory  that  you  clear  slums  by 
tearing  them  down  is  a  myth.  If  it  were  true,  an  earth- 
quake would  be  the  best  form  of  slum  clearance. 

The  hardship  from  overcrowding  is  particularly  acute 
for  non-whites.  Overcrowding  for  such  families  is  four 
times  as  severe  already  as  for  whites.  When  evicted  they 
are  barred  from  the  new  private  areas  built  with  public 
aid.  With  demolition  of  the  older  areas  now  to  be  under- 
taken at  an  accelerated  rate,  conditions  are  today  near 
crisis  proportions. 

To  all  these  facts  federal  and  local  officials  have  been 
closing  their  eyes  and  ears.  When  the  bill  was  debated 
in  the  last  Congress,  a  civil  rights  proposal  was  introduced 
by  its  opponents  to  kill  the  public  housing  appropria- 
tions. During  the  political  by-play  in  the  Senate,  equal 
protection  for  minorities  in  urban  redevelopment  was  not 
even  mentioned.  Congress  simply  dropped  the  issue  into 
the  laps  of  the  federal  administrators  without  guidance 
or  instruction. 

The  administrators  now  claim  there  is  no  mandate  for 
equal  protection  in  the  urban  redevelopment  sections  of 
the  law,  and  to  satisfy  the  protesting  minorities  they  rely 
on  announcements  about  racial  covenants.  Everything 
else,  they  say,  is  a  matter  of  "states  rights."  The  states 
think  it  should  be  left  to  the  cities  on  the  principle  of 
"home  rule."  The  cities  duck  altogether  by  contending 
that  urban  redevelopment  is  "private  enterprise." 


TURNED    DOWN    AN    ORDINANCE    BANNING    RACIAL 

discrimination;  other  cities  are  avoiding  the  question. 
Only  San  Francisco  and  New  York  City  have  adopted 
the  more  liberal  view,  while  Pennsylvania  is  the  only 
state  with  a  statewide  nondiscrimination  policy. 

Every  city  and  state,  however,  soon  will  be  faced  with 
a  fight  on  this  issue,  and  for  good  reason — a  great  con- 
stitutional principle  is  at  stake. 

The  projects,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  private — if  they 
were,  constitutional  protections  would  be  meaningless  and 
we  should  have  become  not  a  national  government  op- 
erating in  the  general  welfare  but  a  mere  funnel  for  the 
operations  of  private  governments.  The  essence  of  gov- 
ernment is  its  power  to  tax,  to  condemn,  and  to  police. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  check  upon  abuse  of  these 
three  powers.  When  the  check  is  disengaged,  democracy 
ceases  to  function.  The  release  of  the  powers  to  private 
entrepreneurs,  free  from  constitutional  restraints,  is  there- 
fore a  major  threat  to  the  democratic  process.  Urban  re- 
development provides  a  vehicle  for  constitutional  subver- 


As  for  the  contention  that  private  funds  cannot  be 
induced  to  invest  without  preserving  old  restrictions,  the 
fact  is  that  in  New  York  City  more  than  $40,000,000 
of  housing  is  being  built  subject  to  the  nondiscrimination 
ordinance;  not  a  nickel  has  been  invested  in  upstate  New 
York  where  urban  redevelopment  may  be  undertaken 
free  of  this  requirement.  Such  ordinances  do  not  compel 
or  guarantee  mixed  housing;  they  simply  lay  down  a 
principle  so  that  educational  processes  may  function. 

Nondiscrimination  laws  have  applied  to  hotels  and  res- 
taurants for  more  than  half  a  century,  yet  they  have  not 
discouraged  investment.  Moreover,  the  myth  that  Negroes 
and  whites  do  not  mix  in  neighborhoods  has  been  dis- 
proved by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  hous- 
ing projects  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities.  When  a  neighborhood  is 
settled  in  pattern,  as  in  the  larger  housing  projects,  the 
mere  presence  of  a  minority  disturbs  neither  the  social 
status  of  the  majority,  the  neighborhood  associations,  nor 
the  financial  stability  of  private  investments. 
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UT   EVEN    IF   CLAIMS    OF   THE   ENTREPRENEURS    WERE   TRUE, 

the  choice  in  a  democracy  should  be  clear.  Either  the 
reform  must  conform  to  the  larger  principle  or  be 
abandoned.  It  is  not  private  enterprise  that  is  subsidizing 
the  projects  but  government,  which  must  be  color-blind, 
race-blind,  creed-blind.  It  cannot  dispense  its  funds  and 
powers  without  guaranteeing  their  use  for  the  general, 
not  special  welfare.  If  violation  of  this  principle  is  esta- 
blished and  goes  unchallenged,  it  may  not  be  long  be- 
fore race  prejudice  becomes  the  New  Look  in  America. 

This  is  no  idle  fear.  We  have  felt  free  of  any  threat 
of  constitutional  subversion  up  to  now  because  our  eco- 
nomic apparatus  was  functioning  under  a  private  en- 
terprise system.  Under  such  a  system  bias  is  prevalent 
but  remains  localized.  Its  force  is  dissipated  into  personal 
channels.  Educational  media  have  an  opportunity  to  op- 
erate. But  when  an  economic  activity  is  taken  over  by 
government  and  the  private  biases  are  incorporated  into 
the  public  ethic,  prejudice  is  institutionalized.  It  be- 
comes part  of  the  morals  and  ultimately  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  Not  a  Bill  of  Rights  but  of  Wrongs  becomes  the 
national  standard.  When  prejudice  receives  public  sanc- 
tion it  moves  on  with  epidemic  force,  becomes  3.  dynamic 
factor  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy,  pollutes  the  demo- 
cratic substance,  and  ultimately  converts  majority  rule 
into  majority  tyranny. 

Whether  the  transition  from  private  to  public  enter- 
prise can  be  achieved  in  public  housing  without  sacrificing 
the  larger  principle  remains  unanswered  at  this  moment, 
although  hopeful  progress  is  in  sight.  That  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  through  a  laissez-faire  private-public 
liaison  such  as  unrestricted  urban  redevelopment  seems 
certain.  When  any  social  reform  threatens  to  become  an 
instrument  of  oppression  it  must  either  be  brought  into 
line  with  the  Constitution  or  be  abandoned.  This  is 
the  challenge  that  faces  the  government  housing  officials 
and  it  cannot  be  dismissed  by  buck-passing  or  by  flimsy 
compromises  that  avoid  the  main  issue. 
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With  the  Humanities — Upward? 

Postwar  students  are  preferring  art  and  literature   to   the   more   dismal   subjects; 
so  history  encourages  at  least  hope  for  a  somewhat  golden  age  around  the  corner. 


BRYN  J.  HOVDE 


WHAT  PEOPLE  STUDY,  WHAT  THEY  WRITE,  AND  HOW 
they  paint  have  always  been  reliable  indicators  of 
the  trend  of  their  thinking  and  of  their  emotional  orien- 
tation to  their  times.  To  these  sources  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  ideas  have  always  gone  for  the  material  with  which 
to  reconstruct — as  well  as  one  ever  can — the  intellectual 
and  psychological  processes  current  at  any  particular 
period.  Literary  criticism  and  art  criticism  in  general  have 
found  the  origins  of  new  movements  or  forms  of  human 
expression  to  lie  deeply  imbedded  in  the  unconscious  or 
subconscious  reaction  of  social  groups  to  more  or  less 
immediate  circumstances.  The  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Age  of  Reason,  and  Romanticism  may  be  cited 
as  examples. 

But  these  were  very  large  changes  in  human  history. 
They  are  great  mountain  ranges  that,  from  our  consider- 
able distance,  look  like  solid  unbroken  masses,  the  de- 
tails of  which  become  visible  only  through  the  binoculars 
of  meticulous  research.  The  contemporaries  of  those 
times,  except  for  a  notably  small  number  of  the  notably 
perspicacious,  lived  among  the  details  and  were  con- 
scious only  of  the  detailed  landscape.  Had  someone  asked 
how  one  of  them  enjoyed  living  in  the  Renaissance,  he 
probably  would  have  replied  in  puzzlement,  "What 
Renaissance?  What  is  Renaissance?" 

That  is  how  contemporaries  always  live.  It  may  even 
sometimes  be  thought  fortunate  for  mankind  that  so  many 
persons  live  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  neither  toiling  nor 
spinning  fine  intellectual  fabrics.  Some  of  us  today  are 
painfully  conscious  of  living  in  "the  atomic  age."  But 
who  are  we  and  how  many  are  we?  Perhaps  5  percent 
of  the  people  of  North  America  and  Western  Europe,  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  world's  population.  And  one  may 
seriously  question  whether  the  life  of  man  would  be  any 
happier  if  "atomic  consciousness"  were  more  widespread. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  able  today,  far  more  than  for- 
merly, to  discern  relationships  between  the  little  things 
in  our  lives  and  thus  to  formulate  hypotheses  concerning 
the  drift  of  our  times  and  their  general  character.  For 
this  we  have  to  thank  the  enormous  development  of  our 

•*• 

— The  president  of  New  York's  New  School 
for  Social  Research  speculates  about  an  educa- 
tional phenomenon  of  the  times,  observed  in  his 
own  and  other  students.  The  question  mark  in 
the  title  is  his  own,  but  he  has  had  the  boldness 
to  ask.  Dr.  Horde  was  long  engaged  in  educa- 
tional and  welfare  activities  in  Pittsburgh,  is  an 
authority  on  public  housing  and  sat  as  an  expert 
at  the  organization  of  UNESCO. 


fact-gathering  mechanism  (reportage,  statistics,  and  so 
on),  our  fact-disseminating  mechanism  (printing,  radio, 
and  the  like),  and  the  social  sciences  that  enable  us  to 
classify  data  so  that  they  lead  to  hypotheses.  The  hypoth- 
eses and  generalizations  thus  indicated  may  not  lighten 
our  burdens  or  induce  euphoria.  Nevertheless,  we  know 
that  every  piece  of  fruit  we  pluck  from  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge adds  to  our  responsibilities. 


B 


UT   NO    PONDEROUS    INTRODUCTION    IS   REQUIRED   FOR   THIS 

brief  discussion  of  a  phenomenon  in  contemporary  cul- 
ture, namely,  the  indication  of  a  shift  of  people's  in- 
terests away  from  the  social  and  even  the  natural  sciences, 
and  a  shift  toward  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

At  a  recent  conference  held  at  Wellesley  College, 
Professor  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School,  reported  that  there  had  developed 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  interest  among  the 
students  and,  not  least,  among  the  veterans,  in  the  human- 
ities. These  departments  at  Columbia,  she  said,  had  been 
gaining  students  at  the  expense  of  the  sciences,  both  pure 
and  applied.  History  and  English  are  greatly  favored, 
she  said,  and  "our  figures  are  fantastic."  Just  recently, 
furthermore,  The  New  Yor^  Times  reported  a  growing 
concern  among  the  artists  of  the  United  Kingdom  be- 
cause so  many  people  now  want  to  paint,  and  do  paint. 
Finally,  by  our  own  experience,  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  corroborates  both  these  indicators. 

It  began  to  be  evident  at  the  New  School  about  two 
years  ago  that  there  was  a  decided  shift  of  student  in- 
terest to  the  humanities  and  the  arts.  Economics,  political 
science,  and  especially  international  relations  began  to  be 
less  in  demand.  A  few  classes  had  to  be  canceled  for 
lack  of  sufficient  registrants.  But  classes  in  painting,  the 
drama,  literature,  creative  writing,  and  most  particularly 
psychology  and  psychiatry,  were  quickly  filled  to  capa- 
city. 

And,  just  as  Professor  Nicolson  has  reported  from 
Columbia,  the  veterans  seemed  to  be  as  much  affected  as 
the  nonveterans,  perhaps  even  more.  This  experience  at 
the  New  School  may  have  particular  significance,  inas- 
much as  students  there  are  mature  people  with  both  the 
freedom  to  do  as  they  please  and  understanding  of  why 
they  do  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  change  of  interest 
to  manifest  itself  earlier  in  this  kind  of  school  than  in 
the  undergraduate  colleges. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  strong  this  trend  into  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  may  be  or  may  become.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  dissenting  view  by  Elmo  Roper's  Fortune 
survey,  which  reported  in  September  that  it  was  shock- 
ing to  learn  "that  'a  better  appreciation  of  such  things 
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as  literature,  art,  and  music'  is  designated  as  the  least 
important  college  aim  for  boys,  by  the  largest  percentage 
of  those  who  voted  on  this  subject."  But  at  the  New 
School  the  contrary  trend  is  clear  and  definite.  Further- 
more, we  think  we  have  some  explanations. 


1       IRST   OF   ALL,   DURING    THE   PAST   DECADE   THE   ECONOMY   OF 

our  own  country  has  seemed  to  most  Americans  to  op- 
erate very  well  and  almost  automatically.  There  has  been 
no  such  incentive  as  in  the  1930's  for  the  average  citizen 
to  be  interested  in  economics.  It  may  well  be  that  with 
money  enough  for  necessities  and  a  little  more,  he  wants 
to  enjoy  life  through  history,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
Wealthier  people  have  always  done  that,  rather  con- 
spicuously. 

Another  explanation  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  our 
politics.  People  currently  have  not  had  that  sense  of 
high  political  adventure  which  they  had  under  the  New 
Deal,  whether  for  it  or  opposed,  and  the  cold  war  seems 
tawdry  as  compared  to  the  recent  real  war.  Furthermore, 
as  Max  Ascoli  says  in  "The  Power  of  Freedom,"  one  of 
the  enjoyable  things  about  political  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom to  put  politics  aside  when  it  is  safe  and  one  is  so 
inclined.  Americans  have  had  a  great  deal  of  politics 
since  1932  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  many  now 
wished  to  rest  that  particular  lobe  of  the  brain. 

Finally,  there  are  strong  psychological  reasons  why 
serious  students  may  have  been  turning  to  the  humanities 
and  the  arts.  For  some  fairly  large  number  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  their  interests  are  an  escape  from  the 
hard  and  frustrating  realities  of  the  scientific,  social,  and 
political  world.  Far  from  ushering  in  the  better  life  that 
conscientious,  sensitive  personalities  have  so  eagerly 
sought,  some  developments  have  been  profoundly  dis- 
turbing. Despite  prosperity  we  are  far  from  having 
achieved  full  social  justice;  despite  our  noble  professions 
during  the  war  we  violently  express  religious  and  racial 
prejudice;  instead  of  One  World  we  have  the  cold  war. 
Even  among  those  who  most  intensely  oppose  the  com- 
munist ideology,  many  surfer  keen  disappointment  be- 
cause they  see  the  same  liberties  that  communism  would 


destroy  threatened  by  their  alleged  preservers.  Common 
action  seems  to  have  failed. 

Hence  many  abandon  the  social  sciences  in  a  quest  for 
individual  salvation.  Personal  satisfaction  and  happiness 
is  sought  in  the  arts  of  expression,  in  philosophy,  and  in 
psychiatry  as  a  guide  to  personal  adjustment.  Instead  of 
analyzing  society  and  trying  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place 
for  the  individual,  oneself  and  others,  the  disillusioned 
turn  to  self-interpretation  and  individual  adjustment. 

But  there  are  other  psychological  motives  for  this  pre- 
occupation with  the  humanities — far  more  hopeful  and 
constructive  ones.  The  last  two  decades  have  been 
notable  for  intensive  action.  There  has  been  little  time 
for  reflection.  We  have  acted  without  truly  assimilating 
current  events,  without  interpreting  them  and  finding 
their  meaning.  True  enough,  we  have  been  bombarded 
with  a  mounting  cacaphony  of  purported  "explanations." 
But  they  have  tended  more  to  confuse  than  to  convey 
meaning.  The  drift  to  the  humanities  is  in  considerable 
part  a  quiet,  insistent  search  for  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  our  times. 


T, 


HAT   BRINGS    US   BACK   TO    OUR   BEGINNING.     THE    UNDER- 

lying  interests  and  curiosities  of  people  as  reflected  in 
their  studies  and  their  forms  of  expression  are  highly 
important  historically.  They  are  a  revelation  of  changes 
in  social  psychology  and  new  features  of  intellectual  life. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  today  to  foresee  either  the  ex- 
tent or  the  portent  of  the  apparent  interest  in  the  human- 
ities. But  it  is  well  worth  noting  that  in  the  history  of 
human  thought  new  epochs  have  never  been  ushered  in 
with  drums.  Great  books  and  great  masterpieces  are  al- 
most invariably  more  significant  as  culminations  than  as 
beginnings.  Furthermore,  the  flowering  of  the  humanities 
has  always  been  the  mark  of  a  high  point  in  civilization. 
If  the  humanities  should  now,  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  under  the  influence  of  the  scienti- 
fic method,  powerfully  engage  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  if  that  interest  might  for  some  time  be 
uninterrupted  by  war  and  domestic  crises,  then  Ameri- 
ca's moral  and  intellectual  qualities  would  almost  surely 
grow  to  govern  her  indisputable  material  power.  What 
an  age  in  history  that  would  be! 


Keep  the  Vision  Bright 
I 


f  we  leave  aside  military  considerations,  the  best  way  to  combat  the  spread 
of  communism  in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere  is  to  give  increased  drawing- 
power  to  the  great  traditions  of  democracy  and  freedom.  These  war-torn  coun- 
tries want  more  than  weapons,  more  than  food  and  machinery.  They  are  eager 
for  ideals  to  strengthen  the  spirit  and  make  life  worth  living.  Communism,  we 
are  told,  operates  like  a  religion;  it  is  presented  as  the  vision  of  a  better  world. 
Yet  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  had  a  great  vision.  During  the  nineteenth  century  it 
presented  the  appeal  of  a  religion  to  bring  millions  to  our  shores.  In  order  to 
hearten  the  discouraged  peoples  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  must  keep  that 
vision  bright — not,  this  time,  to  attract  them  to  America  but  to  enable  them  to 
rebuild  their  lives  in  their  own  homes,  so  that  the  freedom  which  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  did  so  much  to  give  us  will  be  a  reality  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

More  than  words  is  needed.  Unless  our  acts  show  that  we  believe  in  our 
democratic  ideals,  we  lessen  the  chance  of  winning  wavering  men  to  democracy. 
— ZECHARIAH  CHAFEE,  Jr.,  in  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
Bulletin,  Autumn  1949. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Public  Welfare  Round  Table 


IF  CRITICS  OF  THE  "WELFARE  STATE" 
had  listened  in  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  forty-four  state  welfare  directors  in 
Washington,  they  would  have  had  a 
revealing  glimpse  of  the  real  power  be- 
hind that  idea,  which  is  so  suspect  in 
some  quarters.  Grass  roots  pressure — 
rather  than  political  caucus  or  Russian 
inspiration — was  the  reason  why  these 
public  officials  gave  unanimous  support 
to  strengthened  federal  welfare  aid.  And 
the  arguments  came  with  equal  vigor 
from  representatives  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  state  administrations. 

The  welfare  directors,  together  with 
city  and  county  administrators,  met  dur- 
ing the  Annual  Round  Table  Confer- 
ence of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  December  3  to  5. 

The  fact  that  there  were  representa- 
tives from  all  forty-eight  states,  and  that 
forty-four  sent  their  top  welfare  officials, 
was  encouraging  for  the  future  of  public 
welfare  administration  because,  as  was 
emphasized  in  all  sessions,  there  is  an 
essential,  if  informal,  partnership  be- 
tween federal,  state,  and  local  officials. 
Representatives  of  all  these  areas  of  gov- 
ernment had  an  opportunity  to  explore 
common  interests  including  problems  of 
relationships.  The  latter,  it  appears, 
sometimes  become  very  difficult. 

In  discussing  the  growing  demands 
from  the  people  of  the  several  states 
for  increased  security,  major  attention 
centered  on  House  Resolution  6000, 
which  amends  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  to  strengthen  and  extend  programs 
of  insurance,  assistance,  and  medical 
care.  H.  R.  6000,  passed  by  the  House 
with  only  fourteen  dissenting  votes,  is 
expected  to  receive  Senate  consideration 
early  in  the  new  session.  The  welfare 
executives  favored  the  contributory  in- 
surance provisions  of  the  House  bill  as 
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offering  relief  from  pressures  for  greater 
assistance  programs.  A  further  argument 
was  that  to  strengthen  contributory  in- 
surance, eventually  would  reduce  wel- 
fare costs  to  taxpayers  and  lessen  the 
political  shenanigans  of  highly  organ- 
ized pension  advocates. 

At  a  special  luncheon  meeting  on  this 
subject  there  were  addresses  by  Fedele 
Fauri,  senior  specialist  in  Social  Security 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Bureau  of  Congress;  Wilbur 
Cohen,  technical  adviser  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security;  John  H. 
Winters,  director  of  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  others. 
This  discussion  stressed  the  broader  cov- 
erage provided  under  H.  R.  6000  to  in- 
clude farm  and  domestic  workers,  the 
self-employed,  and  public  employes. 
Other  points  emphasized  were  the  need 
for  shortened  periods  to  establish  eligi- 
bility for  benefits;  and  for  disability  in- 
surance to  lighten  some  of  the  load  of 
chronic  illness. 


BOTHER      HEARTENING      ELEMENT      OF 

both  state  and  local  administrators'  meet- 
ings was  the  demand  for  more  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  programs.  Refer- 
ring to  the  widespread  fear  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  even  with  employ- 
ment at  a  high  peak,  the  administrators 
underscored  the  value  of  broader  under- 
standing of  what  is  already  being  done 
to  safeguard  purchasing  power  in  case 
of  a  "slump,"  to  improve  care  for  the 
aged  and  disabled. 

Loa  Howard,  Oregon  director  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  appealed  for  better  public 
understanding  of  welfare  programs. 
"We  can  convince  the  public  that  their 
funds  are  being  spent  wisely  and  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  state  if  we  learn 
to  tell  the  story  in  terms  which  people 


understand."  She  emphasized,  as  did 
others,  the  necessity  for  abandoning  pro- 
fessional lingo  and  discussing  welfare 
issues  in  down-to-earth  fashion.  Others 
who  argued  for  sound  interpretation 
were  Dr.  Ellen  Winston  and  Robert  T. 
Lansdale,  welfare  commissioners  of 
North  Carolina  and  New  York. 

Eveline  M.  Burns,  professor  of  social 
work  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  called  attention  to  certain  dom- 
inant economic  trends  now  affecting 
public  welfare.  One  of  these  is  the  rising 
national  income  which  produces  pro- 
nounced fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money.  Relating  this  to  public  assistance 
payments,  she  suggested:  "Why  not 
make  use  of  modern  social  inventions, 
in  this  case  the  invention  of  the  cost  of 
living  index,  and  provide  for  automatic 
changes  by  a  specified  amount? 

A  second  trend  is  the  increasing  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  the  aged,  which 
"means  a  relative  decline  in  the  number 
of  those  actively  contributing  to  produc- 
tion, but  who  will  yet  continue  to  con- 
sume— to  make  demands  on  what- 
ever national  income  there  is.  The 
increasing  number  makes  the  demand 
for  old  age  security  both  more  insistent 
and  more  costly  to  meet  in  the  basic 
economic  sense."  This  creates  two  prob- 
lems: First,  should  we  encourage  people 
to  retire  from  production  at  sixty-five, 
or  encourage  them  to  remain  at  produc- 
tive work  as  long  as  they  are  able? 
Second,  if  retirement  is  to  be  earlier,  are 
we  prepared  to  develop  national  policies 
for  guaranteeing  a  minimum  level  of 
living  to  an  increasingly  large  segment 
of  the  population? 

A  third  trend  noted  by  Mrs.  Burns 
is  the  demand  for  security  provisions  in 
union-management  contracts. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Burns  drew  attention  to 


THE  SURVEY  AWARD  "for  imaginative 
and  constructive  contribution  to  social  work,"  a 
plaque  in  the  name  of  Edward  T.  Devine,  one  of 
the  founders  of  The  Survey,  will  be  presented 
again,  of  course,  in  1950.  The  award  will  be 
made  during  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Atlantic  City  in  April.  Nominations  are 


requested.  The  selection  is  made  not  by  The 
Survey  but  on  the  nomination  of  individuals 
everywhere  and  on  the  decision  of  an  independ- 
ent committee  to  be  announced  next  month. 
Readers  are  invited  to  send  the  names  of  pro- 
posed winners  immediately,  with  reasons,  to  The 
Survey  Award,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3. 
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the  growing  importance  of  federal 
grants-in-aid:  "Historically,  the  federal 
grant  system  has  developed  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  .  .  .  We  have  now  reached 
a  stage  at  which  this  piecemeal  develop- 
ment gives  rise  to  serious  problems.  Pub- 
lic welfare  planning  must  be  ready  with 
answers  to  such  questions  as: 

"Could  many  of  these  grants  be  grouped 
in  a  major  functional  area? 

"If  so,  what  would  be  the  ideal  group- 
ings? 

"What  minimum  conditions  should  the 
federal  grants  carry? 

"Are  there  any  services,  now  grant-aided, 
which  might  be  left  to  state  responsibility? 

"If  variable  grants  are  to  replace  equal 
matching  grants,  in  what  areas  are  they 
needed,  and  what  is  the  purpose  of  vari- 
ability? 

"If  the  objective  is  to  assure  an  Amer- 
ican minimum  of  service  in  any  area,  how 
is  that  minimum  to  be  defined? 

"Are  there  techniques  already  in  use, 
or  yet  to  be  developed,  which  might  more 
nearly  realize  the  idea  of  federal-state  co- 
operation? 

"Here  is  an  area  where  public  wel- 
fare, if  it  will,  has  much  to  contribute; 
and  where  public  welfare  has  much  at 
stake." 

The  conferees  held  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions on  medical  care  and  care  of  the 
chronically  ill,  and  particularly  the  need 
for  more  intensive  work  on  behalf  of 
the  aged.  Dr.  James  R.  Miller,  of  the 
Connecticut  Commission  for  the  Chron- 
ically 111,  Aged,  and  Infirm,  emphasized 
proper  institutional  care,  but  with  it, 
the  desirability  of  community  programs 
to  deal  with  illness  in  the  aging  popula- 
tion before  it  becomes  chronic.  Others 
pointed  out  the  extravagance  of  using 
great  sums  for  buildings  which  cannot 
be  well  staffed  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  personnel,  while  community  pro- 
grams are  neglected. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
also  considered  the  problem  of  the  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  aged  in  the 
population  in  his  discussion  of  "Employ- 
ment Trends  and  Their  Implications  for 
Public  Welfare."  Citing  present  average 
benefits  of  the  federal  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  system  as  "around 
$25  a  month  for  the  aged  person  him- 
self, and  about  $37.50  for  an  aged 
couple,"  Mr.  Clague  commented:  "In 
view  of  present  living  costs,  these 
amounts  are  nowhere  nearly  sufficient 
to  maintain  even  the  most  modest  mini- 
mum standard  of  living.  Consequently, 


the  necessity  for  state  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  the  federal  old  age  insur- 
ance benefit  is  becoming  greater." 

At  a  medical  care  meeting,  Dr.  Ed- 
win F.  Dailey,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Health  Services,  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, discussed  methods  for  improving 
the  quality  of  medical  care  and  the  spe- 
cial need  for  trained  personnel.  Red 
tape  in  government  was  denounced  by 
Dr.  Dailey  and  others  as  delaying  or 
hampering  important  services. 


INT      ADDITION      TO      MEETINGS      OF      STATE 

welfare  directors  and  local  administra- 
tors, there  were  round  tables  to  help 
answer  the  problems  of  board  members, 
child  welfare  workers,  field  represen- 
tatives, public  relations  consultants, 
and  research  and  statistical  personnel. 
It  is  significant  that  the  board  mem- 
bers present  —  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  W.  Matezcek,  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  Welfare  Board,  Mrs. 
Ruth  S.  Kirk,  chairman  of  the  New 
Mexico  Board,  and  others — stressed  the 
great  differences  in  the  responsibilities 
and  assignments  of  the  various  public 
welfare  boards  of  the  country,  and  also 
the  need  for  more  opportunity  for  board 
members  to  exchange  views  and  share 
experiences. 

On  the  second  evening  of  the  confer- 
ence, nearly  a  thousand  participants, 
federal  officials,,  and  other  Washing- 
tonians  listened  to  an  address  by  Alva 
Myrdal,  principal  director  of  the  Social 
Affairs  Department  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  was  one  of  the  high  points 
of  the  meeting.  She  broadened  the 
group's  concern  with  its  own  legal  prob- 
lems and  administrative  difficulties  to 
consideration  of  world  peace  and  human 
welfare. 

"It  would  be  a  dangerous  illusion," 
she  warned,  "to  believe  that  the  attain- 
ment of  a  high  level  of  human  welfare 
would  automatically  guarantee  world 
peace.  Our  task  is  not  made  so  easy 


that  a  pursuit  of  one  will  give  us  the 
other  free.  They  both  remain  separate 
and  tremendous  tasks.  Both  demand 
more  ingenuity  and  more  sacrifices  of 
self-interest  than  the  nations  of  the 
world  seem  ready  for  as  yet.  Honesty 
requires  that  we  admit  that  the  coun- 
tries with  the  least  social  welfare  are  not 
the  ones  most  dangerous  to  peace.  It  is 
not  the  undernourished,  the  poor  in 
health,  the  ill  housed,  ragged,  and  ignor- 
ant masses  still  left  in  the  world  who 
are  on  the  warpath  against  more  favored 
peoples.  But  if  welfare  is  not  chiefly 
motivated  as  an  international  concern 
because  of  its  role  as  a  pacifier,  there 
certainly  are  reasons  to  remember  that 
achievements  in  welfare  might  take  the 
place  of  achievements  in  conquest  as  a 
mark  of  national  prestige." 

Mrs.  Myrdal's  demonstrated  knowl- 
edge added  impressiveness  to  her  con- 
tention that  it  is  possible  to  turn  na- 
tional ambitions  "from  power  to  wel- 
fare," to  get  as  motivation  in  strivings 
for  social  betterment  "something  of  that 
emotional  national  ambition  which  is 
far  too  often  harnessed  to  serve  purposes 
of  hostility  and  even  war."  She  empha- 
sized the  value  of  President  Truman's 
Point  Four  in  setting  standards  of 
mutual  helpfulness  for  other  countries, 
and  of  international  machinery  "for  pur- 
suing all  these  aims."  Such  machinery 
"welds  us  together  into  a  community 
which  makes  war  more  difficult." 


THE  ASSOCIATION'S  BUSINESS  MEET- 
ing,  Joseph  Baldwin  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed himself  as  president  of  APWA; 
Ellen  Winston,  North  Carolina,  vice- 
president;  and  Joseph  Moss,  Chicago, 
treasurer.  Great  encouragement  was  of- 
fered to  the  members  of  the  staff  and 
the  officers  of  the  APWA  by  the  re- 
peated reference  to  the  new  and  im- 
proved programs  of  the  Association  and 
to  their  development  in  regional  con- 
ferences. 


A  Waning  Opportunity  For  Penal  Reform 


HOPES  ARE  BEGINNING  TO  DIM  IN 
Massachusetts  that  an  easier  road 
toward  penal  reform  had  been  paved 
by  last  year's  tempest  over  Miriam  Van 
Waters  and  her  administration  of  the 
Framingham  Reformatory.  Miss  Van 
Water's  dignified  defense  had  received 
such  an  excellent  press  that  many  persons 
believed  it  had  created  a  public  under- 


standing of  modern  penological  reform 
that  would  have  a  lasting  effect. 

When  nothing  happened  in  last  year's 
legislature  to  modernize  Massachusetts' 
law,  hopes  were  pinned  on  a  recess  com- 
mission on  penal  legislation.  However, 
the  commission's  efforts  have  so  far 
added  up  to  nothing,  although  the 
Friends  of  the  Framingham  Reforma- 
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tory,  originally  formed  in  Miss  Van 
Water's  defense,  have  suggested  three 
legislative  proposals  to  make  construc- 
tive treatment  of  women  offenders 
legally  possible.  Last  month  when  its 
report  was  due  the  commission  asked 
for  an  extension  to  April  30,  which,  as 
the  Boston  Herald  has  pointed  out,  will 
probably  be  too  late  for  its  suggestions, 
if  any,  te  receive  legislative  considera- 
tion. 

American  Communities 
Through  British  Eyes 

TWO  YEARS  AGO  ELIZABETH  HANDA- 
syde,  a  British  social  worker,  spent 
seven  months  in  the  United  States  at 
the  invitation  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements.  During  that  time 
she  especially  observed  American  pat- 
terns of  community  organization  in  a 
variety  of  cities  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles.  In  "City  or  Community,"  re- 
cently published  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Service,  London,  she  re- 
ports on  her  observations,  revealing  an 
uncannily  keen  understanding  of  the 
American  scene.  All  American  social 
workers  will  not  like  what  she  says,  for 
she  takes  sides  in  what  some  might  con- 
sider our  private  jurisdictional  disputes 
— for  example,  the  place  of  settlement, 
and  welfare  councils  in  neighborhood 
organization.  She  is  prone,  too,  to  au- 
thoritatively stated  generalizations  that 
will  irk  those  who  know  that  no 
generalization  holds  true  in  a  highly 
complex  society.  Such  is  the  statement: 
"...  the  young  generation  [of  Ameri- 
ca] gropes  its  way  toward  an  adult  life 
which  they  have  spoiled  for  themselves 
before  they  reach  it." 

But  such  minor  faults  are  canceled 
out  by  the  author's  interesting  compari- 
son of  American  and  British  attitudes 
toward  communities.  She  looks  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  American  habit  of  leav- 
ing community  affairs  to  the  expert — 
politician  or  social  worker — in  contrast 
to  the  British  tradition  of  citizenship 
participation.  She  is,  however,  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  variety  of  or- 
ganizational experimentation  in  this 
country,  whether  or  not  under  profes- 
sional stimulus.  Her  obvious  settlement 
orientation  has  not  dimmed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  numerous  other  agencies 
through  which  communities  are  or- 
ganized for  improvement — community 
councils,  community  centers,  area  proj- 
ects, youth  councils,  to  name  a  few. 
Intrigued  by  the  possibilities,  both  salu- 
tary and  dangerous,  of  the  growing  in- 
terest in  community  organization  tech- 


niques, she  warns:  "Even  the  skills  of 
the  community  organizer,  which  are  es- 
sentially the  skills  of  the  artist,  may 
dwindle  if  too  many  attempts  are  made 
to  reduce  them  to  rules." 

The  report  has  been  advertised  in 
England  as  an  aid  in  understanding  the 
American  way  of  life.  But  its  real  worth 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  opportunity  it 
gives  Americans  "to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us."  We  may  not  like  the 
picture,  may  even  find  it  slightly  out  of 
focus,  but  our  features  are  unmistakable. 
And  every  person  seriously  concerned 
with  American  community  life  will  find 
in  it  material  for  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. Take  for  instance  the  following 
passage: 

"Half  of  the  people  of  America  live  in 
cities:  can  they  also  live  in  communi- 
ties? This  is  the  question  to  which  the 
new  art  of  community  organization 
seeks  an  answer.  If  it  proves  insoluble, 
a  second  will  have  to  follow:  What  sub- 
stitute for  the  life  of  a  natural  com- 
munity can  give  to  the  individual  the 
security  and  the  personal  satisfaction  in 
his  daily  life  that  he  needs  for  full 
living?" 

Scholarships  for 
Negroes  and  Others 

A  MEMORABLE  MOVE  TO  BROADEN  THE 
educational  opportunities  of  persons 
whose  chances  for  study  have  been  lim- 
ited by  reasons  of  race,  cultural  back- 
ground, or  residential  region,  came  last 
month  with  the  establishment  of  Oppor- 
tunity Fellowships  by  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  Foundation.  The  new  organi- 
zation, under  the  direction  of  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  professor  of  economics  at 
New  York  University,  will  have  $100,- 
000  in  its  first  year  to  help  American 
Indians,  Negroes,  persons  of  Spanish 
speaking  ancestry,  and  others  of  limited 
opportunity,  attain  specialized  training 
or  advanced  study.  Fellowships  will  be 
awarded  to  mature  and  promising  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and 
thirty-five  who  have  completed  their  gen- 
eral education  and  who  wish  to  follow 
a  special  interest.  Applications  for  the 
academic  term  must  be  made  to  the 
organization  in  care  of  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  Foundation,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Negroes  who  seek  scholarship  oppor- 
tunities for  general  education  in  non- 
segregated  institutions,  either  colleges  or 
secondary  schools,  can  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  National  Scholarship 


Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students, 
31  West  110  Street,  New  York  26.  The 
organization,  which  was  set  up  two 
years  ago,  with  a  board  of  158  college 
presidents,  helps  Negroes  become  aware 
of  and  apply  for  scholarships  now  avail- 
able on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  in 
nonsegregated  institutions.  The  organi- 
zation has  10,000  scholarships  listed  in 
its  files,  though  many  of  them  are  under 
$100.  As  yet  it  makes  no  scholarship 
grants  itself,  but  hopes  to  build  up  a 
fund  for  this  purpose  in  the  future. 

Churches  Act 
Against  Segregation 

THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
transformed  policy  words  into  legal 
weapons  against  segregation  last  month. 
Reaffirming  an  earlier  move,  the  Coun- 
cil executive  committee  voted  to  enter 
a  brief  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Heman  Sweatt  vs.  the  University 
of  Texas.  It  had  already  asked  the 
Court,  on  October  12,  to  hear  Sweatt 's 
appeal  from  lower  court  verdicts  back- 
ing Texas  University's  bar  against  Ne- 
gro students. 

Both  briefs  are  taken  almost  entirely 
from  two  official  declarations  adopted  in 
1946  and  1948— "The  Church  and  Race 
Relations"  and  "The  Churches  and  Hu- 
man Rights."  These  statements  attacked 
segregation  as  a  violation  of  "the  Gos- 
pel of  love  and  human  brotherhood." 
Adding  to  this,  the  brief  declared.  "We 
do  not  believe  that  .  .  .  our  form  of 
government  and  way  of  life  can  perma- 
nently endure  on  a  basis  of  discrimina- 
tions and  segregations  which  constitute  a 
contradiction  of  our  principles  by  our 
actions.  It  is  still  true  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free." 

The  briefs  mark  the  Council's  first 
legal  foray  in  support  of  its  social  action 
program.  Heavy  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  December  vote,  taken  at  an  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  executive  meeting,  nearly 
overshadowed  the  Council's  earlier  ac- 
tion in  New  York.  The  southern  date 
line  apparently  made  news  editors  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

Only  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  the  Council's  twenty-seven 
member  bodies  dissented  from  both 
briefs.  All  other  large  Protestant  groups 
agreed,  except  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church,  which  is  not  a  Council  mem- 
ber. Otherwise,  the  Council  has  met 
little  active  opposition  to  its  decision 
among  lay  members,  even  in  the  South. 
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A  threat  of  "secession"  from  one  Metho- 
dist congregation  in  Talladega,  Ala- 
bama, is  the  only  opposing  action  so  far 
recorded.  A  number  of  official  church 
publications  have  already  written  hearty 
approval  of  the  Council's  unprecedented 
move. 

Planning  for 
Later  Life 

AN  OVERFLOW,  STANDING-ROOM-ONLY 
audience  testified  last  month  to  the 
growing  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  The  occasion  was  a  public  hear- 
ing in  New  York  on  December  8,  of  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  the  Problems  of  Aging,  chair- 
man, Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond. 
Over  250  persons  attended  the  all-day 
session  to  hear  recommendations  and  re- 
ports by  nineteen  social  welfare  and 
medical  leaders  on  national  and  local 
trends  in  old  age  assistance.  This  month, 
the  results  of  the  Committee's  three 
years  of  hearings  and  research  will  be 
placed  before  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lature in  a  "New  York  Plan  for  the 
Aged." 

The  legislative  program,  which  the 
Committee's  staff  director,  Albert  J. 
Abrams,  calls  a  "model  plan  that  could 
be  adopted  by  every  state,"  is  many 
steps  removed  from  "ham  and  eggs."  It 
stresses  state  and  local  welfare  activities 
in  which  financial  aid  to  the  individual 
would  play  an  essential,  but  not  domi- 
nant, role. 

Basic  planks  of  the  New  York  Plan 
are:  financial  aid  to  local  communities 
to  set  up  old  age  programs;  technical 
assistance  to  set  standards  for  local  pro- 
grams; spurring  of  state  agencies  to 
widen  their  services  to  the  aged;  and 
establishment  of  a  state  council  on  the 
aged  to  integrate  the  various  state  and 
local  activities. 

The  actual  bills  to  be  submitted  cover 
establishment  of  these  programs,  and 
also  refer  specific  responsibilities  to  a 
number  of  state  executive  departments. 
State  and  local  health  departments  are 
called  upon  to  gear  their  work  to  new 
discoveries  about  degenerative  diseases 
and  to  place  new  emphasis  on  adult  hy- 
giene and  geriatrics.  Establishment  of 
special  job  counseling  services  for  older 
people  in  the  state  employment  offices  is 
assigned  to  the  Labor  Department.  Edu- 
cation and  research  would  also  be  part 
of  this  program  and  special  attention 
would  be  given  to  orientation  of  indus- 


try on  how  existing  laws  affect  employ- 
ment of  the  aged. 

Another  section  provides  for  help  by 
the  Education  Department  to  communi- 
ties planning  to  establish  adult  education 
programs  for  the  aged.  Such  projects 
would  include  preretirement  counseling 
and  hobby  facilities  as  well  as  class- 
room activities.  Field  workers  to  help 
communities  take  advantage  of  state 
aid  now  available  are  a  major  part  of 
the  Education  Department's  part  in  the 
plan.  It  would  also  involve  a  review  of 
the  entire  education  curriculum  to  in- 
clude, where  possible,  work  that  will 
help  younger  people  to  understand  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  elderly.  A 
third  section  asks  a  review  of  occupa- 
tional licensing  rules  to  eliminate  un- 
justified age  restrictions. 

Recreation  is  also  featured  in  the  New 
York  Plan.  State  aid  would  be  given 
to  localities  to  encourage  setting  up  spe- 
cial recreation  centers  for  the  aged. 

Whether  the  legislature  approves  any 
or  all  parts  of  this  plan,  the  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  will  continue  its  policy 
of  emphasizing  what  local  communities 
can  do  now  to  help  the  aged.  One  of 
the  extralegislative  jobs  the  Committee 
hopes  to  accomplish  is  to  get  medical 
social  welfare,  industry,  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives together  in  a  "Citizens'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Elderly."  Such  a  group, 
the  Committee  believes,  could  serve  as  a 
permanent  audit  of  the  state's  provisions 
for  its  senior  citizens. 

Child  Study 
For  Policemen 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  JoHNNY  DfiLIN- 
quent  from  becoming  an  adult  John 
Criminal  is  a  persistent  problem  now 
being  met  in  a  new  way  by  California's 
law  enforcement  agents.  Turning  off 
the  trial  and  error  route,  nearly  100  of 
them  have  attended  intensive  three- 
month  training  sessions  during  the  first 
three  year's  operation  of  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  in  Pasadena. 


The  three  R's  for  the  police,  proba- 
tion, and  parole  officer  students  empha- 
size treatment  at  the  point  when  the 
child  offender  first  comes  into  contact 
with  public  authority.  Included  in  the 
curriculum  are  courses  on  child  growth, 
psychology,  and  public  speaking,  as  well 
as  on  police  techniques  and  administra- 


tion.    Students  receive  university  credit 
for  all  courses. 

Inspiration  for  the  institute  came  to  a 
group  of  California  police  authorities 
after  reading  about  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity's Traffic  Institute  which  takes 
policemen  from  their  jobs  for  a  semes- 
ter's instruction  in  traffic  principles  and 
techniques.  In  cooperation  with  the 
university,  they  embarked  on  a  two 
year's  planning  period  to  apply  this 
method  to  delinquency  control.  Seven- 
teen students  from  ten  California  police 
departments  attended  the  first  class  in 
October,  1946.  Since  then,  students 
have  come  not  only  from  California  but 
also  from  the  Middle  West,  East,  and 
Gulf  Coast  areas,  and  next  year  the 
class  will  include  an  officer  in  charge  of 
youth  protection  from  India.  Because 
of  its  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  local 
police  officials,  the  university  is  now  con- 
sidering extension  of  the  institute's  serv- 
ices to  communities  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 


Discrimination 
As  Usual 


I  *'  I  'RUMAN  PUTS  BAN  ON  ALL  Hous- 
1  ing  Aid  Where  Any  Discrimina- 
tion Exists — FHA  Will  Refuse  Financ- 
ing if  Occupancy  Is  Restricted  Over 
Race,  Color,  Creed."  So  ran  newspaper 
headlines  in  early  December,  following 
the  announcement  of  a  new  federal 
policy  by  United  States  Solicitor  General, 
Philip  B.  Perlman,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Committee  on  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing.  But  the  re- 
sultant rejoicing  on  the  part  of  pro- 
tagonists of  civil  rights  could  not  sur- 
vive a  reading  of  the  Solicitor  General's 
speech  "delivered  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  President."  What  the  announce- 
ment really  said  was  that  future  govern- 
ment aid  would  be  withheld  from  hous- 
ing projects  with  written  covenants 
racially  restricting  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  the  property.  [Italics  ours]  The  final 
qualifying  clause  indicates  that  the 
"new"  policy  will  merely  bring  FHA 
mortgage  operations  into  line  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  May  1949, 
declaring  agreements  to  bar  Negroes  or 
other  racial  groups  from  owning  real 
estate  as  legally  unenforceable.  And  so, 
as  The  New  Yor/(  Times  has  pointed 
out  editorially,  "public  and  private  home 
building  will  probably  proceed  almost  as 
it  has  been  doing  in  spite  of  the  tea- 
pot tempest  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment." Franklin  D.  Richards,  FHA 
commissioner,  has  confirmed  this  pre- 
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diction  in  announcing  that  the  agency's 
basic  regulation  remains  unchanged. 
This  is  to  withhold  insurance  in  any 
cases  where  there  are  "characteristics 
which  tend  to  produce  undesirable  com- 
munity conditions  or  threaten  to  influ- 
ence adversely  the  values  of  neighbor- 
ing properties."  Another  FHA  regula- 
tion which  will  continue  to  encourage 
discrimination  requires  consideration  of 
"the  compatability  among  neighbor- 
hood occupants"  and  the  effects  to  be 
expected  where  there  is  "a  mixture  of 
groups." 

The  Solicitor  General's  announcement 
provoked  the  immediate  speculation  of 
whether  it  was  the  opening  move  in 
Administration  plans  to  press  for  a 
broad  civil  rights  program.  But  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  "new"  policy  while 
discouraging  written  covenants  actually 
will  encourage  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ments." It  looks  as  though  business  will 
go  on  as  usual. 


Jeffrey  R.  Brackett 

IT  WAS  AT  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  IN  1904, 
that  Jeffrey  Richardson  Brackett  served 
as  thirty-first  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
That  was  thirteen  years  before  this  be- 
came the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  and  his  election  was  recognition 
of  the  leadership  he  had  brought  in  his 
early  forties  to  the  new  profession  then 
taking  shape. 

The  Portland  conference  was  a  way- 
mark  between  Dr.  Brackett's  prime 
fields  of  service — Maryland  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Born  in  Quincy  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  he  turned  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University  for  his  doctorate.  By  1900,  he 
was  lecturing  there  on  philanthropy  and 
social  work.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
president  of  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  of  Baltimore  (later 
the  Board  of  City  Charities).  Similarly, 


in  1935  he  was  to  round  out  thirty  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Public  Welfare. 

But  it  was  as  an  active  participant 
and  exponent  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion movement  that  he  counted  tellingly 
in  team  work  with  two  lifelong  friends 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn.  All 
three  were  factors  in  setting  up  the  Bal- 
timore Federated  Charities  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  more  before  New  York's 
kindred  voluntary  agencies  had  reached 
the  stage  of  merger. 

Back  in  his  native  state  in  1904,  Dr. 
Brackett  established — and  directed  for 
sixteen  years — the  School  for  Social 
Workers  at  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

Death  has  come  to  him  in  his  nineti- 
eth year.  His  legion  of  friends  cherish 
not  only  his  accomplishments  but  the  en- 
gaging natural  gifts  that  animated  them. 
Tall,  slender,  swift  in  mind  and  body, 
his  quick  intelligence  and  buoyancy  of 
spirit  kindled  any  gathering. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Food  and  Hope 
From  American  Farms 

JOHN  D.  METZLER  CREW  UP  IN  AN 
Indiana  farming  community,  and  for 
twenty  years  taught  school  and  did  pas- 
toral work  for  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. This  background  gave  him  his 
understanding  of  rural  America,  and  its 
resources  of  goods  and  of  spirit.  It  does 
not  explain  the  talent  for  organization 
which  has  enabled  him  to  channel  part 
of  our  bounteous  harvests  direct  to 
hungry  and  disheartened  war  victims 
abroad. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Christian 
Rural  Overseas  Program  (CROP)  Mr. 
Metzler  last  year  headed  a  plan  he  him- 
self developed,  through  which  nearly 
2,400  carloads  of  foodstuffs  from  1,500,- 
000  farm  families  in  twenty-six  agricul- 
tural states  were  transported  to  twenty- 
two  countries  in  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
and  turned  over  to  church  agencies  for 
distribution.  Donations  included  wheat, 
corn,  beans,  dried  milk,  lard,  dried  fruit, 
syrup,  honey,  rice,  cheese,  canned  meat, 
and  many  other  farm  products.  This 


year  the  program  is  being  expanded 
through  the  cooperation  of  75,000 
churches  in  thirty  agricultural  states. 
CROP  is  a  united  effort  by  three  major 
church  groups:  Church  World  Service 
(representing  twenty-two  Protestant  de- 
nominations), Lutheran  World  Relief, 
and  the  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 

Mr.  Metzler  retired  from  teaching  in 
1940  to  become  executive  secretary  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  northern 
Indiana.  It  was  on  that  job  that  he 
began  the  first  collection  of  foodstuffs 
direct  from  farmers  for  the  use  of  men 
in  Civilian  Public  Service  Camps  spon- 
sored by  his  church. 

An  illustration  of  his  creative  ingenu- 
ity is  the  soap  factory  at  Neppanee, 
Indiana,  which  uses  surplus  fat  picked 
up  by  truck  from  collection  centers  over 
a  wide  area.  Soap  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  shortages  in  devastated 
areas,  and  adds  to  the  health  hazards  in 
overcrowded,  makeshift  housing.  For 
over  five  years  the  little  factory  has  been 
turning  out  six  to  eight  tons  of  soap  a 
week,  all  of  it  for  relief. 

By  1944,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metzler  were 
at  New  Windsor,  Maryland,  where  they 
took  over  an  abandoned  college  campus 
with  four  buildings  and  twenty-four 


acres  of  land.  Here  they  began  large 
scale  renovation  and  packing  of  clothing 
and  processing  of  food  for  overseas  re- 
lief. 

The  enterprise  soon  included  elec- 
tric shoe  repair  shops,  a  garment  factory, 
a  print  shop,  and  a  resident  staff  of  50 
to  150  which  not  only  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  center  but  became  a  self- 
sufficient  community,  baking  its  own 
bread,  raising  and  processing  its  own 
meat,  doing  its  own  laundry  and  house- 
work. New  Windsor,  later  taken  over 
by  Church  World  Service,  remains  the 
largest  Protestant  relief  center  in  the 
USA. 

"The  CROP  program  was  a  natural 
development,"  Mr.  Metzler  explained 
to  a  Survey  editor.  "It  gives  rural 
churches  and  farm  families  something 
they  greatly  wanted — a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  war  relief.  And  it  takes  food 
and  a  ray  of  hope  to  hungry  and  des- 
perate people." 

Mr.  Metzler  likes  to  show  how  care- 
fully the  foodstuff  is  distributed,  how 
far  it  is  made  to  stretch,  by  citing  speci- 
fic shipments.  "Now,  take  'I.T.  153,'" 
he  said.  "That  was  300  bags  of  beans, 
sent  to  Naples.  There  it  was  distributed 
by  Guido  Comba  of  Church  World 
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Service.  He  reported  that  those  beans 
went  to  'orphanage  for  girls  at  Torre 
Pellica,  orphanage  for  boys  at  Pomaretto, 
hostel  for  boys  at  Torre  Pellice,  hospi- 
tals at  Torre  Pellice  and  Pomaretta,  old 
people's  home  at  San  Germano,  old 
people's  home  and  home  for  incurables 
at  San  Giovanni,  youth  camp  at  Praly.' 
Those  beans  were  scattered  pretty  thin, 
I'm  afraid.  But  even  a  little  food  means 
so  much,  and  so  does  a  little  friendliness 
and  hope." 

T 

*    HIS     FALL,     AT     THE     AGE     OF     SEVENTY- 

four,  MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE 
retired  as  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  and  head  of 
Bethune-Cookman  College. 

The  "best  efforts"  of  her  remaining, 
active  years,  Mrs.  Bethune  wrote  The 
Survey  recently,  will  be  given  to  the 
"task  of  securing  the  three  million  dol- 
lars which  will  guarantee  the  security 
and  permanency  of  Bethune-Cookman 
College — the  institution  which  I  have 
given  my  life  to  build." 

Nor  does  she  plan  to  give  up  her 
lifetime  battle  for  interracial  understand- 
ing. She  believes  "bewilderment  more 
than  selfishness"  is  the  great  problem  to 
those  who  seek  brotherhood. 

"Begin  on  your  home  doorstep,"  she 
urges.  "Cultivate  the  preposition  'with' 
...  be  concerned  about  working  with 
people;  not  on  them,  or  merely  for 
them.  Then,  let  us  bind  our  neighbors 
to  us — in  the  next  house,  in  the  next 
street,  or  in  the  next  country,  by  the 
pronoun  'our.'  Our  street,  our  neigh- 
borhood, our  town,  our  country,  our 
world." 

A  five-student  Florida  classroom  was 
the  "home  doorstep"  from  which  Mrs. 
Bethune  began  her  own  campaign  for 
the  "with"  and  "our"  of  human  rela- 
tions. She  started  in  1903  to  build  that 
classroom  into  the  four-year,  accredited 
million  dollar  institution  it  is  today. 

In  1935,  she  organized  the  National 
Council — to  realize  "a  dream  of  hearing 
the  voices  of  women  united  for  prog- 
ress, without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
or  political  affiliations."  Following  where 
her  dream  led,  she  has  joined  and  played 
a  more  or  less  active  role  in  fifty  politi- 
cal and  social  organizations. 

+      -f      + 
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LMONG  THE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CHILD 
welfare  must  be  a  coordination  of 
treatment  methods  for  disturbed  chil- 
dren, according  to  SPENCER  H. 
CROOKES,  who  last  month  officially 


became  executive  director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  a  federa- 
tion of  public  and  private  children's 
services  concerned  with  raising  stand- 
ards. 

Though  a  few  child  care  agencies 
offer  a  variety  of  services  under  one  ad- 
ministration— casework,  groupwork,  in- 
stitutional care  and  foster  home  place- 
ment— Mr.  Crookes  knows  of  no  com- 
munity in  the  country  where  the  social 
services  are  sufficiently  integrated  to  be 
called  upon  in  the  single  treatment 
process  of  a  disturbed  child.  He  hopes 
that  the  League's  services  will  be  used 
increasingly  to  help  develop  this  type 
of  coordination.  He  is  not  optimis- 
tic however,  about  the  possibilities  of 
rapid  progress  until  "caseworkers  and 
groupworkers  can  see  beyond  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  own  tech- 
niques." 

The  League's  new  di- 
rector has  had  a  special 
concern  for  disturbed 
children  ever  since  he 
left  teaching  for  social 
work  fourteen  years  ago. 
His  introduction  to  the 
field  came  with  a  visit  to 
the  famous  Ryther  Child 
Center  in  Seattle.  He  be- 
came so  intrigued  with 
what  he  saw  there  that 
he  dropped  his  plans  for 
a  doctorate  degree  in 
English,  gave  up  his  job 
at  an  exclusive  boys' 
school  and  went  to  work  at  the  center. 
A  few  years  later  he  found  himself  in 
Cleveland  studying  for  a  social  work  de- 
gree at  Western  Reserve  University.  He 
has  stayed  east  of  the  Mississippi  ever 
since,  working  in  children's  agencies  in 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo  before 
the  war. 

A  brief  opportunity  in  Buffalo  to  try 
out  some  of  his  "coordination"  theories 
for  children  came  to  an  end  with  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  his  subsequent 
service  in  Northwestern  Europe  as  of- 
ficer-in-charge  of  recruitment  and  man- 
ning for  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion and  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
After  the  war  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  as  assistant  to 
the  executive  director,  HOWARD  W. 
HOPKIRK.  Mr.  Crookes  took  over  the 
reins  as  acting  director  when  Mr.  Hop- 
kirk  was  taken  seriously  ill  nearly  two 
years  ago. 

Now  back  on  his  feet,  but  under  doc- 
tor's orders  for  a  lightened  schedule, 
Mr.  Hopkirk  is  remaining  with  the 
League  as  a  special  consultant  specifi- 


Spencer  H.  Crookes 


cally  concerned  with  institutions.  He  is 
also  working  part  time  with  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  revising  his  book,  "In- 
stitutions Serving  Children."  He  in- 
tends to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  bible 
of  the  institutional  field  by  including 
chapters  on  all  kinds  of  institutions 
where  children  live,  not  only  those  for 
dependent  or  delinquent  children,  but 
specialized  schools  for  the  handicapped 
— the  deaf,  the  blind,  crippled  and  con- 
valescent— and  even  the  socially  aloof 
private  boarding  schools  and  camps. 

Visits  to  some  of  the  "best"  schools 
and  camps  have  convinced  Mr.  Hop- 
kirk  that  they  are  as  much  in  need  of 
guidance  in  standards  of  child  care  as 
institutions  for  the  underprivileged. 
"With  all  their  specialists  in  teaching 
and  recreation,  few  of  them  have  any- 
one on  the  staff  who  has 
any  specific  training  in 
understanding  disturbed 
children,"  he  maintains. 
"And  no  institution,  no 
matter  how  socially  exclu- 
sive, is  without  its  quota 
of  children  whose  emo- 
tions have  become  upset 
by  unfortunate  family  ex- 
periences." 

Though  Mr.  Hopkirk 
has  been  director  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League 
since  1940  his  specialty 
has  always  been  institu- 
tional care.  He  first 
joined  the  League's  staff 
in  1924,  serving  for  ten  years  as  special 
assistant  for  study  of  institutional  needs. 
Then  there  came  a  four-year  absence 
from  the  League  when  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Albany  Children's  Home 
located  in  Albany,  New  York. 

Mr.  Hopkirk  is  one  of  that  consider- 
able number  of  social  workers  whose  in- 
terest in  social  work  was  awakened  dur- 
ing study  for  the  ministry.  His  intro- 
duction to  the  institutional  field  came 
in  the  early  Twenties  when  he  and  his 
wife  took  jobs  as  cottage  father  and 
mother  at  the  New  York  Orphanage  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  too  is 
a  war  veteran,  having  served  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  a  machine  gun  battalion  in 
World  War  I. 

In  his  present  work  Mr.  Hopkirk  is 
intent  on  learning  about  the  common 
needs  of  children  wherever  they  live  away 
from  home.  Good  institutions,  when 
properly  used,  he  believes,  can  provide  "a 
social  weaning  process  which  helps  teen- 
age children  to  grow  up." 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


When  Scientists  Wage  War 


WALDEMAR  KAEMPFFERT 


MODERN  ARMS  AND  FREE  MEN— A 
Discussion  of  the  Role  of  Science  in 
Preserving  Democracy,  by  Vannevar 
Bush.  Simon  8C  Schuster.  #3.50 


fiTTVlR    TEN    YEARS    ...    I    WAS    IN    A 

position  to  see  as  much  as  any 
single  man  could  see  what  science  has 
done  and  can  still  do  to  the  art  of  war- 
fare," writes  Dr.  Bush.  No  one  will 
question  that  statement.  As  head  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee 
and  later  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  he  mobilized 
and  directed  the  work  of  30,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  spent  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  No  important 
scientific  or  military  aspect  of  the  war 
escaped  his  notice. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Bush  a  vast  store 
of  knowledge,  not  only  is  he  a  scientist 
himself,  but  he  knows  how  to  present 
what  he  knows  for  the  benefit  of  a  pub- 
lic that  has  only  a  vague  conception  of 
the  gigantic  technological  effort  that  we 
made.  He  tells  much  more  than  the 
story  of  science  at  war.  Indeed,  his  pri- 
mary concern  is  with  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  democracy  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  cheery  optimist.  He 
refuses  to  take  an  all-out  war  seriously. 
He  believes  in  our  strength  —  "such 
strength  as  the  world  has  never  seen, 
such  strength  that  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  an  early  war  could  hardly  be  in 
doubt." 

That  all-out  third  world  war,  which  all 
dread,  will  not  produce  as  many  start- 
ling innovations  as  did  World  War  II, 
predicts  Dr.  Bush.  The  reason  is  that 
we  exploited  to  the  full  what  we  knew 
of  fundamental  science. 

Scientists  were  employed  in  World 
War  I,  but  they  took  their  orders  from 
officers,  who  knew  very  little  of  funda- 
mental science  and  nothing  of  its  mili- 
tary potentialities.  The  only  innova- 
tions of  importance  were  tanks  and  gas. 
For  the  tanks,  Winston  Churchill  was 
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largely  responsible;  for  gas,  Fritz  Haber, 
then  director  of  a  great  German  indus- 
trial research  laboratory. 

World  War  II  was  different.    A  score 
of  new  inventions  were  introduced,  and 
all   came   from   civilian   scientists.     No 
longer    were    physicists,    chemists,    and 
engineers  ordered  about  as  underlings. 
They    examined    the    conditions    under 
which  war  is  waged  with  characteristic, 
cold  objectivity,  decided  that  what  was 
called  "military  science"  was  not  science 
at  all,  and  saw  to  it  that  battles  were 
fought  with  utterly  new  weapons.    The 
military    and    naval    officers    were    not 
brushed  aside,  but  it  can  be  said  that 
scientists   and   officers   worked   together 
as  they  never  did  before  and  that  the 
officers  learned  how  to  wage  war  in  a 
new  way;  for  the  scientists  thought  in 
terms  of  problems  that  could  be  solved 
by  research,  and  the  generals  and  ad- 
mirals   had   to   unlearn   their   habit   of 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  huge  masses 
of    men.     Never    before    did    civilian 
mathematicians,    chemists,    and     physi- 
cists who  had  never  smelled  gunpowder 
or  shouldered  a  gun  have  so  much  to 
say  about  the  conduct  of  war. 


T, 


HE    GENERALS    AND    ADMIRALS    AT    THE 

top  in  any  army  and  navy  are  apt  to  be 
sentimentalists.  They  do  not  shrink  from 
sending  twenty  thousand  men  to  their 
deaths,  but  it  is  almost  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  that  they  change  weapons,  ex- 
plosives, and  even  buttons  on  a  uniform. 
The  battle  now  being  waged  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  Washington  is  con- 
cerned largely  with  tradition,  sentiment, 
rights,  and  privileges  that  are  genera- 


— By  the  science  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times,  author  of  "Science 
Today  and  Tomorrow,"  and  of 
occasional  Survey  articles  in  his 
special  field. 


tions  old.  On  the  other  hand,  scientists 
are  a  pitiless  lot.  They  have  no  com- 
punction about  tossing  aside  an  instru- 
ment or  a  theory  that  fails  to  work. 
It  was  this  scientific  ruthlessness,  this 
thorough  application  of  scientific 
methods  that  set  World  War  II  apart. 

What  of  the  Germans?     They  were 
not  indifferent  to  science.    Lacking  the 
democratic   spirit,   they   were   incapable 
of  departing  from  military  tradition.  To 
them,  the  scientist  was  there  to  take  or- 
ders   and    not    to    tell    generals    what 
weapons  were  needed  to  defeat  the  Al- 
lies and  how  to  fight  battles.    So  it  was 
decided  at  the  outset  that  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  atomic  bomb  would  receive  no 
adequate  support.     The  war  would  be 
over  before  a  bomb  could  be  developed. 
Whatever  the  limitations  of  the  Ger- 
mans may  have  been,  Dr.  Bush,  in  my 
opinion,  underrates  them.    Let  it  not  be 
forgotten    that,    despite    their    lack    of 
scientific    vision,    despite    Hitler's    con- 
tempt for  his  staff  officers,  for  scientists, 
and  for  anything  but  his  own  intuition, 
the   Germans   did   produce,   with   what 
Dr.    Bush   calls   "slave   labor,"    anti-air- 
craft   rockets    that    brought    down    the 
planes    sent   against    Schweinfurt,    long 
range  rockets  that  laid  parts  of  London 
in     ruins,     jet-propeller     planes,     and 
Schnorkel     submarines     that     gave     us 
trouble  enough.    Dr.  Bush  has  nothing 
but   praise   for   the   Russians,   yet   they 
were  as  dependent  on  "slave  labor"  as 
the  Germans.    We  had  no  slave  labor, 
yet  in  the  war  we  found  it  necessary  to 
suppress    some    of    our    more    precipus 
civil   liberties  and   to  clothe  the   Presi- 
dent with  nearly  all  the  dictatorial  au- 
thority  that   Hitler   had.     Democracies 
can  wage  war  successfully  against  totali- 
tarian states,  but  when  they  do  they  all 
but  cease  to  be  democracies,  which  is 
not  exactly  Dr.  Bush's  thesis. 

What  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  total 
war  of  the  future?     Our  leading  physi- 
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cists  have  warned  that  civilization  may 
be  destroyed  if  it  is  freely  used.  Of 
late  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  Wash- 
ington to  tone  down  these  dire  predic- 
tions. Communistic  sympathizer  that 
he  is,  Professor  P.  M.  S.  Blackett  ("Fear, 
War  and  the  Bomb")  sees  no  reason  for 
alarm  and  would  hand  over  all  that  we 
know  about  fission  and  atomic  "fur- 
naces" to  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Bush 
also  sees  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
atomic  bomb  is  an  absolute  weapon, 
that  is,  a  weapon  which  does  away  with 
all  others.  Why,  he  asks,  are  we  mor- 
ally perturbed  about  the  possible  devas- 
tation that  may  be  wrought  by  a  single 
bomb  when  we  accepted  the  far  dead- 
lier fire  raids  that  reduced  tinderbox 
Japanese  cities  to  ashes?  He  shows  that 
the  defenses  against 
the  bomb  are  more 
formidable  than  the 
public  thinks.  If 
he  is  right  in  his 
estimate,  we  have 
been  grossly  mis- 
informed by  the 
physicists  who  as- 
serted that  there 
was  no  defense  and 

who  saw  salvation  only  in  a  world  gov- 
ernment; and  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  announced  that  if  an  atomic  bomb 
were  dropped  at  the  right  spot  in  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  a  mile  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  abandon  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  as  a  capital. 

On  war  waged  with  bacteria,  viruses, 
rusts,  and  toxins,  Dr.  Bush  is  equally 
optimistic.  Their  delivery  is  possible 
only  by  projectiles,  by  aircraft,  and  by 
subversive  methods.  These  have  not 
altered,  and  altered  they  must  be  if  an 
enemy's  population  is  to  be  laid  low  by 
disease  and  poison.  "It  is  far  more  likely 
that  toxic  methods  of  warfare  will  re- 
main merely  an  alternative,"  thinks  Dr. 
Bush. 

After  having  examined  the  work  that 
the  scientists  did,  Dr.  Bush  proceeds  in 
the  second  half  of  his  book  to  consider 
the  relation  of  war  to  democracy.  Not 
only  has  he  deeply  rooted  convictions 
about  capitalistic  democracy  but  he 
writes  of  them  with  the  fervor  and  elo- 
quence of  an  evangelist.  He  is  not 
utterly  blind  to  political  corruption,  to 
the  power  wielded  by  vested  interests, 
to  the  illogical  response  of  a  presum- 
ably intelligent  electorate  to  demagogues 
of  the  Huey  Long  type.  Indeed,  the 
case  for  capitalistic  democracy  seldom 


has  been  argued  more  persuasively  and 
ardently.    But  it  is  the  old  case. 

Dr.  Bush  has  only  partially  achieved 
his  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of 
science  to  democracy  in  war  and  peace. 
Change  within  science  and  technology 
always  means  social  change.  Scientists 
and  engineers  have  done  much  more 
than  pile  up  electrical  and  mechanical 
conveniences.  They  have  changed  so- 
cial institutions.  We  still  vote;  we  still 
have  the  right  to  speak  freely.  Yet 
democracy  as  we  know  it  is  not  the 
democracy  that  Jefferson  gave  us.  There 
is  less  freedom  today  than  there  was  in 
his  time;  there  will  be  less  tomorrow.  It 
is  the  price  that  we  must  pay  for  tech- 
nological innovation,  and  the  corporate 
control  with  which  it  is  associated. 

The  chief  problem  that  democracy 
faces — and  on  this  Dr.  Bush  is  silent — is 
that  presented  by  the  enormous  power 
placed  by  science  and  technology  in  the 
hands  of  huge  corporations.  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  is  accustomed  to  long  range 
planning  and  to  carrying  out  his  plans 
with  the  aid  of  able  bankers  and  engi- 
neers and  to  giving  orders  that  must  be 
obeyed,  there  is  a  streak  of  fascism  in 
every  corporation  president.  His  corpo- 
rate activities  may  be  international  and 
imperial  in  scope.  He  resents  govern- 
mental interference.  It  is  not  the  cor- 
ner grocer  but  the  chain  store  executive 
who  cries  loudest  for  free  enterprise, 
meaning  the  privilege  to  grow  bigger 
and  bigger  and  stronger  and  stronger 
and  to  crush  competition  at  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Com- 
munists who  would  shackle  science  and 
make  it  work  for  the  state  on  a  scale,  as 
we  see  in  Soviet  Russia,  that  our  democ- 
racy would  not  think  of  matching. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Bush  is 
right  in  pleading  for  freedom  in  science 
— the  very  freedom  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  democracy.  But  this  free  sci- 
ence is  an  aid  in  building  up  a  kind  of 
corporative  power  that  is  a  menace  to 
democracy.  Similarly,  with  work-re- 
stricting policies  of  labor  unions  and 
the  closed  shop.  These  are  antidemo- 
cratic, yet  they  are  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  technological  change.  Such 
deep  antidemocratic  social  undercur- 
rents Dr.  Bush  ignores.  So  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  we  are  just  about  the  same 
democrats  we  were  when  we  wore  peri- 
wigs, wrote  with  quill  pens,  and  took 
ten  days  to  travel  from  Washington  to 
Boston  on  horseback. 

Though  he  may  not  be  a  first  class 
sociologist,  Dr.  Bush  is  certainly  a  first- 
class  director  of  scientific  research,  and 
it  is  as  such  that  he  will  be  read  with 
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interest  and  profit.  His  is  by  far  the 
most  distinguished  book  on  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  war  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Even  when  a  reader  must  dis- 
agree with  him,  which  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  when  the  chapters  on  the  atomic 
bomb  and  on  democratic  institutions  are 
considered,  Dr.  Bush  has  to  be  treated 
with  respect. 

CHALLENGING  YEARS:  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Stephen  Wise.  Putnam.  #4 

STEPHEN  WlSE's  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  IS  AN 
autobiography  only  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar sense  of  the  word.  James  Water- 
man Wise  and  Justine  Wise  Polier,  his 
children  who  edited  the  book,  say:  "Our 
father  .  .  .  wished  to  set  down  a  record 
of  the  events  through  which  he  lived, 
the  causes  in  which  he  labored,  and  the 
beliefs  which  impelled  him  to  action." 
On  the  personal  side  of  his  life,  there 
is  "a  minimum  of  emphasis" — even 
dates  and  places  have  been  omitted.  He 
had  hardly  time  or  strength  to  elabo- 
rate his  story,  for  he  wrote  this  volume 
in  "the  last  year  of  his  life."  A  bio- 
graphical note  prepared  by  the  editors, 
with  the  Rabbi's  own  Foreword,  helps 
out  with  necessary  details. 

In  effect,  what  we  have  in  these  pages 
is  Wise  living  over  again  the  great  and 
dramatic  victories  of  his  career.  Here 
is  his  fight  for  labor,  his  struggle  for 
clean  government,  his  founding  of  the 
Free  Synagogue  and  the  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion, his  tremendous  crusade  against 
Hitler  and  the  Nazis,  his  tireless  and 
militant  leadership  of  Zionism,  his  con- 
tention with  many  of  his  own  people  for 
democracy  in  the  ranks  of  Israel. 

All  the  great  episodes  appear — the  re- 
pudiation of  Temple  Emanuel's  call  to 
its  pulpit  on  the  issue  of  pulpit  freedom, 
the  sermon  on  Jesus  (1925)  which 
shocked  and  shook  the  Jewish  world, 
his  meeting  with  Herzl  (1904),  his  visits 
to  Palestine  and  Poland.  What  a  life 
this  man  lived — every  moment  pulsing 
with  energy  and  dedicated  to  service. 
He  was  denounced  as  a  sensationalist 
and  self-seeking  demagogue;  an  actor 
on  the  platform  rather  than  the  stage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  man  of 
magnificent  personality,  supremely  gifted 
in  eloquence  and  passion,  sensitive  to 
the  suffering  of  mankind,  and  utterly 
courageous  in  an  unremitting  and  costly 
battle  against  evil  in  every  form.  To 
read  these  thrilling  yet  modest  pages  is 
to  see  again  what  some  of  us  felt  was 
one  of  the  greatest  prophetic  figures  of 
our  time. 

Wise  had  not  only  a  flair  for  dramatic 
action,  but  also  a  rare  genius  for  friend- 


ship. He  had  his  enemies,  who  find  no 
mention  in  this  book,  but  his  friends, 
linked  to  him  with  hoops  of  steel,  pos- 
sessed his  life.  The  chapter  in  tribute 
to  Judge  Cardozo  shines  with  the  radi- 
ance of  pure  affection  and  reverence. 
Judge  Brandeis  appears  as  a  man  of 
transcendent  proportions  —  wise,  prudent, 
and  bold.  Herzl  is  like  a  god,  seen 
once  and  then  snatched  prematurely  into 
heaven.  Rabbi  Wise  knew  the  Presi- 
dents, especially  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
F.  D.  R.,  and  tells  stories  of  them 
which  become  at  once  the  raw  material 
of  history.  Wise  was  a  hero-worshipper. 
His  friends  were  as  precious  to  him  as 
his  family.  Here  was  the  tender  side  of 
his  nature,  not  always  seen  in  the  fire" 
and  fury  of  the  prophet  and  public 
leader. 

There  are  certain  special  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  biography  which  are  of 
high  interest.  Thus,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  orators,  Wise  devotes  a  fruitful  chap- 
ter to  the  "Art  of  Speaking."  He  tells 
some  of  his  secrets,  but  they  are  for 
him  and  no  one  else.  There  are  no  suc- 
cessful imitators  in  this  trade!  In  the 
chapter,  "A  Jew  Speaks  to  Christians," 
the  Rabbi  has  some  forthright  things  to 
say,  especially  on  the  frequent  indif- 
ference and  even  timidity  of  Christians 
in  the  face  of  anti-Semitism.  Of  course, 
the  story  of  Zion  vibrates  on  many  a 
page  and,  in  the  end,  weaves  itself  like 
a  golden  thread  into  the  very  texture  of 
'  the  book.  There  are  some  stunning 
illustrations,  but,  alas,  no  index. 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
Pastor  Emeritus 
The  Community  Church,  New 


HOW  TO  WAGE  PEACE,  by  Hans  W. 
Rosenhaupt.  John  Day.  $2.95 

THE  CRYING  NEED  FOR  A  HANDBOOK 
for  action  on  the  peace  front  has,  at 
at  last,  been  met.  "How  To  Wage 
Peace"  by  Hans  W.  Rosenhaupt  is  a 
book  which  will  be  received  with  enthu- 
siasm and  appreciation,  for  it  is  the 
answer  to  every  program  chairman's, 
every  organization  leader's,  every  willing 
worker's  question:  "What  can  I  do?" 
In  his  introduction,  Milton  Eisen- 
hower says  the  book  is  not  "an  encyclo- 
pedia nor  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the 
strategy  of  waging  peace."  It  is  full  of 
far  more  work-a-day  material.  Here  is 
a  wealth  of  specific  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  actions  one  can  take  to 
create  peace,  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
is  built  in  the  minds  of  men  and  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  works.  To  quote  the 
author,  "the  book  presents  the  informa- 
tion that  is  needed  for  a  variety  of 
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intelligent    and    forceful    actions.    The 
reader  can  take  his  choice." 

In  presenting  this  information,  Mr. 
Rosenhaupt  maintains  a  helpful  objec- 
tivity as  to  the  relative  value  of  various 
forms  of  action;  but  he  is  vigorous  in 
his  challenge  to  the  reader  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Because,  he  argues,  "those  who  be- 
little the  role  of  the  individual  are 
fundamentally  arguing  against  democ- 
racy. For  if  we,  the  little  people,  cannot 
share  in  the  making  of  our  own  des- 
tinies then  we  will  lose  interest  in  self- 
government.  From  there  to  the  accept- 
ance of  tyranny  is  but  one  step." 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  gives 
an  idea  as  to  the  possible  channels  of 
action  available  to  each  one  of  us,  ac- 
cording to  our  needs  and  talents.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings:  Re- 
lief and  Service  Organizations,  Waging 
Peace  with  Children  and  Young  People, 
Waging  Peace  in  the  Community,  Wag- 
ing Peace  in  Washington,  Peace  Organi- 
zations, The  United  Nations.  Each 
chapter  gives  names,  addresses,  publica- 
tions, methods,  and  specific  examples  of 
where  and  how  to  wage  this  life-giving 
campaign. 

The  importance  of  the  service  Mr. 
Rosenhaupt  has  rendered  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  Every  individual  who 
is  aware  of  the  tensions  of  our  times, 
and  community  and  organization  lead- 
ers in  particular,  will  find  this  handbook 
indispensable.  It  will  save  a  lot  of  time, 
a  lot  of  mistakes,  and  a  lot  of  duplica- 
tion. It  will  widen  horizons,  raise  sights, 
and  strengthen  faith  in  the  peace  which 
must  be  waged  to  be  won. 

JULIE  D'ESTOURNELLES 

Executive  Director 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 

BACKGROUNDS  OF  POWER:  The 
Human  Story  of  Mass  Production,  by 
Roger  Burlingame.  Scribner.  $6 

ROGER  BURLINGAME  HAS  WRITTEN 
another  of  his  fascinating  histories 
of  technology  in  the  setting  of  social 
change.  This  is  a  sequel  to  his  "March 
of  the  Iron  Men,"  and  "Engines  of 
Democracy,"  and  is  devoted  particularly 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  mass 
production. 

The  peculiar  technique  called  mass 
production,  although  it  was  invented 
centuries  ago  in  Europe  by  a  few  people, 
found  in  America  the  cultural  soil  where 
it  could  be  understood  and  fully  de- 
veloped among  a  people  who  would  ac- 
cept it  and  reward  its  sponsors.  The 
name  is  somewhat  awkward,  since  the 
technique  may  or  may  not  require  large 


scale  operation.  It  is  more  truly  "line" 
or  "continuous"  production,  the  essence 
of  it  being  that  the  parts  flow  continu- 
ously through  a  line  of  machines,  meet 
other  parts  from  subassembly  and  as- 
sembly lines,  like  the  branches  of  a 
river.  And  so,  of  course,  all  similar 
parts  must  be  so  exact  as  to  be  inter- 
changeable without  special  fitting.  The 
elements  of  this  process,  especially  the 
idea  of  exact  and  interchangeable  parts, 
have  a  long  history,  which  flows  through 
this  book  like  the  making  of  a  Ford  car. 
"Backgrounds  of  Power"  is  a  book 
for  people  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
present  course  of  our  history,  and  in 
the  conflicting  tidal  currents  of  the  time. 
This  power  to  produce — does  it  take  us 
toward  a  high  standard  of  living  or 
toward  suicide?  That  is  a  large  ques- 
tion, with  a  many- 
sided  answer.  One 
side  of  the  answer 
is  to  be  sought  in 
an  understanding 
of  what  we,  and 
others,  mean  by  mass  production. 

In  Germany,  as  in  the  Ford  empire, 
the  technique  developed  as  what  the 
Europeans  called  "rationalization,"  prac- 
tically the  same  as  what  we  call  verti- 
cal integration.  The  organized  control 
of  the  process  stretched  back  through 
all  its  branches  and  to  so  many  of  the 
ultimate  sources  as  to  leave  but  little 
room  for  unplanned,  or  "free"  produc- 
tion. 

The  immediate  effect  was  prodigious, 
and  yet  something  human  was  lost. 
What  was  missing  in  Germany  was  the 
weather-eye  that  might  have  seen  total 
disaster  at  the  end  of  the  rationalized 
process.  What  was  missing  in  the  Ford 
empire  was  ability  to  foresee  the  col- 
lapse of  Model  T,  or  the  recent  decline 
of  the  organization,  that  the  grandson 
has  been  trying  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Burlingame  discusses  all  too 
briefly,  in  his  final  chapter,  the  human 
resistance  to  mass  production.  As  he 
well  understands,  the  resistances  repre- 
sent more  or  less  intelligent  attempts  to 
survive  as  human  beings,  even  along- 
side an  assembly  line  or  even  alongside 
a  rationalized  monster  corporation.  From 
labor  union  to  antitrust  law,  we  beat 
against  the  excess  of  mechanical  order. 
There  are  rays  of  hope,  in  human  rela- 
tions engineering,  and  in  the  growth  of 
demand  for  goods  and  services  that  can- 
not be  mass-produced.  Mr.  Burlingame 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  convinced 
of  the  thundering  power  of  the  mass 
techniques.  He  recognizes  the  human 
will  to  live,  however,  and  those  who 


have  the  vitality  to  hope  may  still  hope 
that  humanity  will  come  out  master  in 
the  end.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

Director  of  Research 
The  Shinner   Foundation, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM,  by  Eveline  M.  Burns.  Hough. 

ton  Mifflin.  #4 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  INSURANCE,  by 
Domenico  Gagliardo.  Harper.  £5 

FOR  A  DECADE  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NEED 
for  an  up-to-date  and  comprehensive 
study  of  all  social  security.  The  only 
book  dealing  with  the  whole  field  — 
Lewis  Meriam's  "Relief  and  Social  Se- 
curity"— was  so  biased  and  inadequate 
that  every  student  of  the  subject  longed 
for  a  thorough,  thoughtful,  and  read- 
able treatment. 

Eveline  Burns  has  supplied  that  book. 
"The  American  Social  Security  System" 
deals  sympathetically,  but  critically,  with 
the  social  security  scene,  and  it  indicates 
also  the  improvements  still  needed. 

Her  work  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
First,  she  states  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing income,  and  the  techniques  used 
to  replace  workers'  incomes  in  the  face 
of  unemployment,  illness,  old  age,  or 
death.  Second,  she  describes  and  ap- 
praises each  of  the  existing  social  in- 
surances, including  the  workmen's 
compensation  and  the  less  familiar 
schemes  for  the  aristocratic  railroad 
workers.  Next,  Mrs.  Burns  relates  our 
various  provisions  for  the  security  of 
veterans  to  the  general  social  security 
system.  Fourth,  she  pictures  the  pub- 
lic assistance  arrangements — their  nature, 
costs,  and  administration.  Finally,  she 
looks  ahead — for  me  not  far  enough. 
She  puts  her  finger  squarely  on  the 
"Decisions  that  Lie  Ahead,"  including 
the  importance  of  establishing  security 
arrangements  for  all  workers,  of  provid- 
ing more  generous  benefits,  and  the 
problem  of  administration  and  finance. 
I  only  wish  she  had  explored  more 
freely  some  alternative  methods  of  pro- 
viding security  which  now  seem  remote 
from  our  conventional  ways. 

IN  CONTRAST,  GAGLIARDO'S  "AMERICAN 
Social  Insurance"  essays  a  smaller  task. 
This  book  offers,  principally,  a  descrip- 
tion of  existing  social  insurances.  With- 
in its  limits,  it  is  thorough  and  accurate, 
and  as  to  security  provision  for  the  sick 
and  disabled  it  provides  a  fuller  picture 
than  Mrs.  Burns'  work.  It  remains, 
however,  a  useful  but  not  a  significant 
book. 
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Gagliardo's  work  suffers  in  this  com- 
parison because  Mrs.  Burns  has  sensed 
so  keenly  the  importance  of  relating  our 
social  security  to  the  whole  functioning 
of  the  American  social  economy.  Too 
much  time  is  given  to  patching  up  exist- 
ing machinery  and  too  little  to  thinking 
anew  as  to  how  to  provide  not  alone 
income,  but  many-sided  security  for  in- 
dustrial workers  in  an  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. Out  of  a  rich  experience  in  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  Eveline 
Burns  sees  that  need  early. 

JOHN  J.  CORSON 

The  Washington  Post 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THIS  I  DO  BELIEVE,  by  David  E.  Lil- 
ienthal.  Harper.  #2.50 

TAKING  ITS  CUE  FROM  THE  STATE- 
ment  Mr.  Lilienthal  made  in  re- 
sponse to  congressional  baiting,  this 
book  lays  on  the  line  a  summary  of 
views  that  must  be  treated  with  respect. 
If  many  of  these  views  are  by  now  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  have  followed  the 
author's  utterances,  at  least  the  book 
fits  them  (as  only  a  book  can)  into  a 
system  where  they  can  be  assessed  and 
measured  against  each  other.  Their  im- 
pact is  inspirational  in  effect. 

Yet  the  chances  are  that  the  book  will 
miss  the  type  of  reader  the  author  would 
like  most  to  touch.  Having  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  administrative  posts,  Mr. 
Lilienthal  is  bound  to  write  from  the 
managerial  point  of  view.  He  cannot 
have  any  clear  sense  of  what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  common,  bewildered  citizen  with 
only  one  vote.  He  writes  appreciatively 
of  the  enlightened  labor  policy  instituted 
under  TVA  but  he  seems  to  me  to  speak 
as  a  liberal-minded  employer  and  not  as 
a  person  who  understands  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  often  leaves  the  worker 
frustrated  and  can  be  construed  as  only 
a  step  toward  the  achievement  of  real 
democracy. 

Likewise,  even  as  a  private  citizen, 
Mr.  Lilienthal's  talents  are  so  conspicu- 
ous that  he  has  had  little  opportunity 
to  identify  himself  with  the  timid  soul. 
He  speaks  of  arousing  interest  in  pub- 
lic issues  through  such  agencies  as  wo- 
men's clubs.  But  one  get  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Lilienthal  knows  these 
agencies  largely  from  the  speaker's  ros- 
trum, and  that  he  does  not  know  there 
is  not  any  widely  accepted  way  in  which 
the  average  citizen  can  take  anything 
but  a  wholly  passive  part  in  average 
meetings. 

What  he  has  to  say  is  said  with  good 
sense  and  good  will.  It  will  appeal 
strongly  to  those  who  know  the  lingo 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS  AND  THEIR  FIELDS   (Sixth 

Edition)  Standard  Reference  Book  about  899  Foundations   $6.00 
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of  liberalism.  But  as  I  think  back  upon 
"This  I  Do  Believe"  it  seems  to  me  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  even  the  best  of 
our  leaders  are  far  removed  from  the 
problems  and  feelings  of  the  common 
lot  of  us. 

Mr.  Lilienthal's  freedom  of  mind,  his 
unwillingness  to  follow  a  party  line, 
his  candor  on  points  where  most  officials 
hedge — these  are  heartening  features  and 
they  tend  to  disprove  the  current  belief 
that  those  who  think  have  no  authority 
and  those  in  authority  have  no  time  to 
think.  CHARLES  W.  FERGUSON 

A  Senior  Editor 
The  Reader's  Digest 

LIBERTY  IN  THE  MODERN  STATE, 
by  Harold  J.  Laski.  Viking.  #2.75 

LAST  CALL  FOR  COMMON  SENSE, 
by  James  P.  Warburg.  Harcourt  Brace. 


TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONE  STONE 

Dr.    Spahr's    delightfully    gay 

cook-book,         HONOR         AMONG 

COOKS,  gives  the  proud  pos- 
sessor superfine  and  proven 
ideas  for  using  what  is  in  the 
larder,  and  the  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  its  royalties  for 
the  world's  hungry  children. 

Copies  $2  each  postpaid  from 

CURRANT  HOUSE 

Ithaca,  New  York 
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4IBERTY    IS    OFTEN    THE    VICTIM    IN    THE 
contemporary    world   swept   by   the 
searing  sirocco  winds  of  a  dominating 
statism  or  the  freezing  winter  cold  of 
an   indifferent  capitalism.    The   prolific 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISOR  OF  FIELD  STAFF.  Super- 
visor needed  by  Division  of  Public  Assistance. 
2  years  of  graduate  study  in  recognized  school 
of  social  work;  6  years  in  past  10  of  success- 
ful, full-time  paid  employment  in  social  wel- 
fare, 3  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  an 
administrative  or  supervisory  capacity.  Pre- 
fer person  with  public  welfare  experience  some 
of  which  is  on  state  level.  Salary  $3600  to 
$4320.  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

CASEWORKERS.  One  woman  and  one  man 
needed  immediately  by  small,  private,  long- 
established  agency  providing  intensive  treat- 


expanding     services     to     children     and     youth 
(boys  and  girls), 


,  -. 

accredited    school     of     social     work 


Apply  Director,  uoys  court  service,  cnurcn 
Federation,  431  South  Dearborn,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 


CASEWORKERS  (two)  needed  by  rapidly  ex- 
panding family  agency.  One  opening  is  for 
fully  experienced  worker  capable  of  carrying 
responsibility  for  program  with  community 
and  lay  leaders.  Stimulating  setting.  Initial 
salary  range  $2700  to  $4000  dependent  on  ex- 
perience. Knowledge  of  German  or  Yiddish 
essential.  Write  Abraham  Falk,  Jewish  Social 
Service  Bureau,  1817  Pocahontas  Street, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


SUPERVISORY  opening  in  small  private 
family  welfare  agency.  State  graduate  train- 
ing and  experience  in  family  work.  Super- 
visor must  carry  some  case  work.  Social  Serv- 
ice Center,  702  East  Adams,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


EXPANSION  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  SERVICES  IN  ALASKA 

POSITIONS  OPEN  IN  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 
Customs  and  mores  of  people? 
Travel  to  remote  areas? 
Building  a  future  State? 

Following  Social  Work  positions  are  being 
established  in  Public  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  in  Alaska: 

District  Supervisory  position  in  Nome: 
Salary    $460  per  month 

Child  Welfare  Worker 
Salary   $414.00  per  month 

Work  in  several  of  these  areas  should  ap- 
peal especially  to  men.  Opportunities  are 
available  for  husband  and  wife  trained  in 
Public  Assistance,  Child  Welfare,  or  secre- 
tarial work.  Openings  available  all  classi- 
fications from  time  to  time. 

For  application  blanks  and  information 
write  via  airmail,  stating  qualifications,  to : 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT   OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  AN  OPENING  FOR  A 
PROFESSIONALLY  QUALIFIED  CHILD 
WELFARE  CASEWORKER 

GRADE   II  $2,976-13,708 

APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR.  1825 
MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 


CASE  WORKER  for  Child  Placement  Depart- 
partment  in  multiple  service  agency.  Need 
well  trained,  experienced  practitioner  for  va- 
ried load  of  American  and  immigrant  children. 
Salary  range,  $3500  to  $4500,  depending  on 
qualifications.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS:  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  man  or  woman  in  posi- 
tion Classification  I  and  II.  and  for  graduate 
caseworker,  Grade  II  or  III,  with  experience 
in  foster  home  placement  for  children.  Case- 
work agency  vital  to  its  community  offers  a 
challenge  to  develop  skills  on  a  selected  and 
richly  varied  caseload.  Qualified  supervision, 
student  training  program,  and  psychiatric  con- 
sultation integral  to  agency  operation.  Cur- 
rent in-training  program  including  psychiatric 
seminars,  with  emphasis  on  dynamics  of  be- 
havior. Close  cooperative  work  plan  with  local 
child  psychiatric  center.  Good  personnel  prac- 
tices with  salary  ranges  fixed  by  progressive 
Board  and  established  administration.  Write 
Family  Service  of  Scranton  and  Dunmore,  125 
Adams  Avenue,  Scranton  3,  Pa. 


GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
practices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  T.  FEDERATION  OF 
JEWISH  CHARITIES.  Case  worker,  gradu- 
ate from  School  of  Social  Work,  in  multiple 
function  agency :  interesting  and  important, 
professional  development.  Starting  salary  $3500. 
Address  1516  Atlantic  Avenue,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 


PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL    WORKER— Intake, 

Supervise  adults  and  children.  Masters  de- 
gree, Three  years  experience,  Salar",  $3.900. 
9020  Survey. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  recruiting  applicants  for  executive 
and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as  they  occur 
in  member  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
Qualifications  include  MSW  and  experience  in 
casework  agency  with  some  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility.  Write  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  425  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City  16. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHEST  AREA.  Suburban 
Family  Agency,  F.S.A.A.  member.  Opening 
for  caseworker.  Psychoanalytic  consultation. 
Opportunity  for  supervision  of  students  if  de- 
sired. Salary  related  to  experience.  Main 
Line  Family  Service,  18  Simpson  Road,  Ard- 
more,  Pa. 


DIRECTOR    OF    ACTIVITIES— experience   in 

group  work  and  supervision.  MSW,  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement,  salary  from  $3300- 
$4020  based  on  experience.  Jewish  Association 
for  Neighborhood  Centers,  1391  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  2&,  N.  Y. 


NEBRASKA  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Pro- 
gram needs  six  field  supervisors.  One  year 
graduate  social  work  study ;  three  years  social 
work  experience,  one  of  which  must  be  of 
supervisory,  consultative,  or  executive  nature. 
An  additional  year  of  training  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  year  general  experience.  $250 
to  $325  per  month.  Merit  System  status  in 
other  states  transferable.  For  information  and 
application  forms,  write  NEBRASKA  MERIT 
SYSTEM,  1306  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE.  Opening  in  Di- 
vision of  Public  Assistance.  1  year  graduate 
study  in  recognized  school  of  social  work : 
4  years  in  past  10  of  successful,  full-time  paid 
employment  in  social  welfare,  1  year  of  which 
must  have  been  in  an  administrative  or  super- 
visory capacity  in  a  public  assistance  adminis- 
tering agency.  Salary  $3180  to  $3900.  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKER 

Many  positions  are  available  for  trained 
social  workers,  group  workers  and  adminis- 
trators through 

THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  UNIT 

New  York   State  Employment  Service 

139  Centre  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


SENIOR  CASEWORKER:— inquiries  invited 
from  mature  woman  with  training  and  ex- 
perience. Newly  established  agency,  protected 
case  load.  Salary  range  now  to  $3600.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  hearing  from  a 
worker  with  a  central  Pennsylvania  back- 
ground or  connections.  Family  Service  of  Al- 
toona,  1218  Thirteenth  Avenue,  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


CASE  WORKER — Opening  for  professionally 
trained  and  experienced  worker  for  practice 
in  small  private  family  agency  in  South.  Be- 
ginning salary  $3600  to  $3800.  8992  Survey. 


CASE  SUPERVISOR  with  sound  experience  in 
private  family  agency.  Experience  in  children's 
work  also  acceptable.  Beginning  salary  $3600 
to  $4000  according  to  qualifications.  8897 
Survey. 


CASEWORKERS — man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolescents  and  an  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agency  with 
growing  program.  Iowa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, 209  Davidson  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  11, 
Iowa. 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  Caseworker  II  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Need  well-trained,  experienced 
practitioner  for  varied  load  including  counsel- 
ing cases.  Range  of  category  $3,500-$4,500; 
appointment  expected  at  about  $3,900,  depend- 
ent on  qualifications.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  15  Fernando 
Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program. 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 
personnel  practice.  Recently  revised  statement 
of  personnel  policies  available.  Salary  be- 
ginning $3000  to  $3200  depending  on  training 
and  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin,  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7,  New 
York. 

WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOUSEFATHER  —  delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence, excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  of  Family  Service 
Agency  desires  similar  position  elsewhere. 
Educated,  trained  and  experienced  in  admin- 
istration, counselling  and  case  work.  Now 
devoting  fourth  of  time  to  administration, 
three  fourths  counselling  and  casework.  9013 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  M.S.W.,  Ph.D., 
male,  38,  qualified  to  organize  and  direct  com- 
munity program  in  family  life  education  and 
related  areas.  Excellent  experience  in  com- 
munity organization,  public  speaking,  staff  ad- 
ministration, college  teaching.  8996  Survey. 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR  or  Teacher,  B.S.  degree. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Johnson,  temporary  address,  Sel- 
dovia,  Alaska. 

EUTHENICS  major,  graduating  in  June,  offers 
his  service  to  reputable  firm.  9021  Survey. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive  Positions 

By  Appointment 
Bryant  9-6552 


286  Fifth  Avonue 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE — woman,  Jewish,  past  forty,  per- 
sonable, background  fifteen  years  children's 
social  case  worker  and  business  office  experi- 
ence, now  holding  executive  position  institu- 
tion for  aged,  directing,  supervising  personnel, 
thoroughly  familiar  housekeeping,  knowledge 
nutrition,  desires  executive  position  small  pro- 
gressive institution.  9026  Survey. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT:  Group  work  major 
available  after  February  in  YMCA  or  Settle- 
ment work.  Interested  in  decentralized  group 
work.  9024  Survey. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  desires  institutional 
position.  Many  years  successful  work  in  insti- 
tutions for  boys.  Prefer  position  where  indi- 
vidual attention  is  stressed.  Available  now. 
9023  Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL  EXECUTIVE  (male) 
MSW  and  member  of  AASW ;  with  five  years 
experience  in  relief  agency,  family  agency, 
community  organization  and  volunteer  workers. 
Interested  in  institution  for  aged.  9022  Survey. 
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j    RETIRED  business  man,  age  42,  \ 

!    married,   considered    highly   sue-  j 

I    cessful     in     business     and     civic  \ 
\    affairs     by     contemporaries,     is 

tired    of   loafing.   Would   like  to  \ 

do    something    constructive.    Ex-  j 

cellent  references  as  to  charac-  ] 

ter,    integrity    and     personality.  I 
Salary  no  object. 

Reply  to  9019  Survey. 
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Mr.  Laski  has  brought  up  to  date  his 
discussion  of  how  liberty  may  be  at- 
tained and  then  maintained. 

Despite  a  second  world  conflict  and  a 
diplomatic  cold  war,  he  reiterates  his 
basic  principles  of  nearly  two  decades 
ago.  Events  have,  in  the  main,  simply 
etched  his  beliefs  in  even  finer  relief. 

For  liberty  to  thrive,  Mr.  Laski  be- 
lieves, there  must  be  a  minimum  eco- 
nomic and  political  climate.  After  ex- 
plaining that  liberty,  as  well  as  civiliza- 
tion, "is  still  a  matter  of  the  existence 
of  an  adequate  food  supply,  equitably 
distributed,"  he  goes  on  to  argue  that 
"the  secret  of  all  liberty  remains  cour- 
age." Modern  man,  buffeted  by  appeals 
from  both  Left  and  Right  ideologies, 
may  well  consider  this  warning. 

Mr.  Laski  examines  the  familiar  posi- 
tions of  the  Communists  and  the  advo- 
cates of  uninhibited  free  enterprise  and 
finds  them  both  wanting.  He  concludes 
that  "the  enthusiasts  of  Moscow  and  of 
Washington  differ  only  in  the  object  of 
their  worship." 

In  his  latest  book,  Mr.  Warburg  has 
collected  ten  lectures  on  foreign  policy 
that  he  gave  during  a  transcontinental 
tour  a  year  ago.  To  these  he  has  added 
discussions  of  more  recent  developments, 
including  the  Atlantic  Pact.  He  believes 
that  the  cold  war  has  become  an  end  in 
itself  and  not  a  way  for  seeking  peace. 
He  calls  for  a  change:  the  United 
States  should  work  wholeheartedly  for 
a  World  Government. 

HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism, 
New  Yorl^  University 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PEACE,  by 
John  Somerville.  Gaer  Associates,  Inc. 
$3 

I  HIS   BOOK   IS  AN   INQUIRY   INTO  SOVIET 

ideology  and  foreign  policy,  Amer- 
ican ideology  and  foreign  policy,  and 
their  implications  for  war  and  peace. 
To  make  clear  his  interpretation  of 
Soviet  ideology,  John  Somerville  first 
expounds  Nazi-Fascist  ideology.  It  is 
his  thesis  that  Americans  do  themselves 
an  injustice  by  accepting  superficial  equa- 
tion of  the  two.  The  latter  glorified  war, 
denigrated  peace  and  democracy,  as 
ample  quotations  from  its  leaders  demon- 
strate. Soviet  aims  and  actions,  he  main- 
tains, have  been  against  war  as  a  policy, 
and  have  been  the  antithesis  of  fascism 
in  matters  of  race,  minorities,  the  status 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


md    HARD  -  TO  -  FIND 

books  supplied;  also  gen- 
ealogies, town  histories;  Incomplete  sets  completed, 
back  numbers  all  magazines,  eta  All  subjects,  all 
languages.  Send  ua  your  list  of  book-wants — no 
obligation.  We  report  quickly.  Lowest  prices. 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  or  any  book 
mentioned  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey  at 
publishers'  prices  postpaid. ) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    SERVICE 
117    West   48th    Street.    Dent.    S,    New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
We    also   buy    old    books,    magazines,    prints,    letters, 
documents,    etc.    Send   us   your   list. 


A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  TO  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS AND  LIBRARIES.  BOOKS  ON  SO- 
CIAL WORK,  GERONTOLOGY,  AND 
MENTAL  HYGIENE.  Your  Want  Lists  in- 
vited. We  conduct  world  wide  searches  fof 
books  not  in  stock  at  no  cost  to  you.  The 
price  of  the  book  must  meet  your  approval. 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  GREELEY  SQUARE 
BOOK  STORE,  P.  O.  Box  18,  Tremont  Sta- 
tion, New  York  57,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


ISLAND  PRESS  COOPERATIVE  interested 
in  non-fiction  manuscripts.  470  West  24th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


PERSONALS 


FASCINATING  CASE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
DAY  YOU  WERE  BORN!  Colorful  8  x  10 
individually  composed  Scroll  featuring  signifi- 
cant events,  popular  songs,  best  sellers  .  .  . 
dozens  of  stimulating  facts  .  .  .  about  any 
birthdate  since  1865.  Only  $2.  Name  in- 
scribed. Seven-day  service.  Makes  treasured 
gift,  too!  BIRTHDATE  RESEARCH,  Box 
249-U,  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York  City. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversa- 
tional Method.  Save  time,  work,  money. 
Send  for  free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute, 
50  RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

RECORDS 


NATIVE  FOLK  MUSIC  from  many  lands.  Re- 
cordings accompanied  by  illustrated  manual. 
Ethnic  Folkways  Library,  117  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


MONEY  RAISING 


LISTS  for  money-raising  purposes.  8,000  care- 
fully selected  names  with  latest  addresses, 
Greater  Boston  and  vicinity.  9025  Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and    North    Moore    Streets,    New    York. 
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DIRECTORY   OF   ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa 
tion  devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year.  Pub- 
lishers of  American  Journal  of  Mental  De- 
ficiency, quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year.  Applica- 
tions and  Subscriptions  to  P.  O.  Box  96, 
Willimantic,  Connecticut. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include  CLOTH- 
ING and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  RE- 
HABILITATION  and  SELF  -  HELP 
PROJECTS,  MEDICAL  and  TRANS- 
PORT WORK:  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  and 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
f/°«,  college  lectureships;  ECONOMIC 
t-LATIONS:  housing  projects,  consulta- 
tive services  to  management  and  labor; 
WORK  and  STUDY  PROJECTS:  for  col- 
lege and  high  school  students,  in  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  confer- 
ences and  institutes  to  promote  study  of 
religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace, 
student  study  groups  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses,  seminars  for  foreign  and 
American  students;  SCHOOL  AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM:  linking  schools  in 
United  States  and  abroad. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY—  817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabihtatipn  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Month- 
ly publication,  HEARING  NEWS,  $3.00  a 
year.  Literature  for  sale.  Information 
given  concerning  problems  of  the  hard  of 
nja"ng-  Field  Services.  '  C.  Stewart  Nash, 
M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President. 


I.T.x  JNSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Fopenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service 

ole7arch'  ^f,''6  for  Hst  of  Publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
VJ  A1«and™"a.  Ya-.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices  to  the  Armed  Forces;  Services  to  Vet- 
erans ;  Home  Service ;  International  Activi- 
™s ; x,  -ast?r  ,Serv'«s:  Medical  Services; 
The  National  Blood  Program;  Nursing  Serv- 
Ifet;  Food  and  Nutrition  Service;  First  Aid 
Accident  Prevention,  and  Water  Safety: 
Volunteer  Services;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross;  and  College  Activities. 

ASS0£IATION      FOR      FAMILY      LIVING, 

HE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 

and  family   relations.     Speakers,   counseling 

library    and   materials    in    youth    and    parent 

education.      28    E.    Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago 

BOYKT  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  m  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
?np'T>  lro?rams:  Cub  Scouting— 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting— 11  and  upward;  Senior 
uting— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
hrough  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
traternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  Eas 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Socia 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc. 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Malcolm  Van 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Stanley  dej.  Osborne,  Treasurer; 
Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors: 
The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation  Center, 
657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln  Recre- 
ation Center,  235  West  113  Street;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Recreation  Center.  2077 
Second  Ave. ;  Tot-Lot  Playground.  422  West 
49  Street;  Tot-Ix)t,  110  East  110  Street; 
Camp  Sebago.  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade- Interstate  Park; 
Co-Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  1 7.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker, 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group  of 
progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED.  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.  S.  A.  National 
Headquarters,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 
17.  Founded  1912.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Hon.  Pres.;  Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson, 
Pres. ;  Mrs.  Paul  Rfttenhouse,  Natl.  Dir. 
Affiliated  with  the  World  Assn.  of  Girl 
Guides  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  offer  girls  from  seven  through 
seventeen  citizenship  and  community  service 
activities  in  eleven  different  program  fields, 
embracing  international  friendship,  outdoor 
life,  homemaking,  the  arts  and  future  voca- 
tions. Training  is  provided  for  volunteer 
leaders  who  work  with  girls  in  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  organization. 


THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  USA 

386    Fourth    Avenue,    New   York    16.    N.    Y. 
Week-day,   group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Tumors,  aged  7  to  14;  members,  14  to  21) 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA—297  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
•  V'  u  T'16  '"'"'denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  Mark  A 
Hawber;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western, 
Mrs  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
5  '  tJ,-.08  An*c'«.  Calif. ;  Midwestern, 
l?ev-  E"1S  Marshburn,  139  North  Clark 
St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASSN.,  1313  E.  60  Street.  Chicago  37  111 
TO  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
S25«(1'«the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Kight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

—Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups 
Executive  Director.  Harry  W.  Laidler  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf.  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 


NATIONAL   CHILD    LABOR   COMMITTEE, 

419  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  16.  Estab- 
lished in  1904.  Studies  child  labor  and  re- 
lated educational  problems ;  cooperates  in 
improving  state  and  federal  measures  for 
protection  and  education  of  youth.  Bulletin, 
other  publications. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  through 
education  and  rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.D.,  President.  The  Con- 
ference is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agen- 
cies. Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  77th  Annual  Meeting,  April 
23-29,  1950,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  SERVICE 
TO  FATTH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  homes  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris 
and  Athens ;  scholarship  grants  at  Ameri- 
can Universities  for  study  in  social  welfare, 
public  health,  nutrition,  nursing,  occupa- 
tional therapy  to  qualified  young  women 
from  abroad  who  return  to  work  in  their 
own  countries.  EDUCATION  AND  SO- 
CIAL ACTION— Contemporary  Jewish  Af- 
fairs, international  relations  and  peace,  so- 
cial legislation.  Study  groups  under  Natoinal 
direction  keep  Jewish  women  throughout 
country  alert  to  vital  current  issues.  Through 
local  Sections,  SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN 
BORN — Immigration  aid,  port  and  dock 
work,  naturalization  aid,  Americanization 
classes,  location  of  relatives.  216  Senior 
Sections  in  United  States — also  Junior  and 
Councilette  groups.  80,000  Senior  mem- 
bers. 


This     DIRECTORY     appears     in     THE 
SURVEY    twelve    times    a    year. 
Rates  are  40  cents  a  line   (actual)   per 
insertion.    For    information   contact  the 
Advertising   Department. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 291  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  1513  local  Associ- 
ations federated  for  Christian  leadership 
and  citizenship  training  among  young  men 
and  boys. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  FAMILY  RE- 
LATIONS, 1126  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago  37, 
III.  Membership  open  to  persons  with  pro- 
fessional interests  in  marriage  and  family 
life.  Send  for  materials  list  and  informa- 
tion on  state  and  regional  councils. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization pledged  to  lead,  direct  and  unify 
the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis.  Through 
more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving  every 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the  best 
available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or 
religion,  and  furnishes  immediate  aid  to 
epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  ap- 
propriating funds  to  recognized  research  in- 
stitutions, it  supports  scientific  investigation 
into  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  polio- 
myelitis. _In  addition,  it  finances  the  train- 
ing of  polio  specialists  and  maintains  a  pro- 
gram of  information  and  education  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  facts  about  the  dis- 
ease. Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy,"  its 
funds  are  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during 
the  annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
-315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
E.  W.  Palmer,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Melcher, 
Executive  Secretary.  82  Beaver  Street, 
Room  510,  New  York  5,  is  the  professional 
organization  for  counselors  and  others  en- 
gaged and  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and  so- 
cial welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER.   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religious-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This     DIRECTORY     appears     in     THE 
SURVEY   twelve    times    a    year. 
Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual)   per 
insertion.    For  information   contact   the 
Advertising  Department. 
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of  women,  tolerance  of  internal  self- 
criticism,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Somerville,  a  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy, is  one  of  the  few  Americans  who 
has  studied  in  Soviet  philosophical 
academies;  he  has  lived  in  Germany, 
too.  He  is  explicit  in  his  disavowal  of 
American  communism;  he  recognizes 
the  serious  imperfections  of  Soviet  prac- 
tice. His  sole  concern,  he  says,  is  a 
positive  program  for  peace.  He  is  aware 
that  the  questions  he  poses  are  un- 
palatable. Do  we  realize  that  we  seem 
to  apply  a  double  standard  in  foreign 
affairs:  that  what  are  "good  neighbors" 
for  us  are  "spheres"  for  USSR?  Our  na- 
tion was  created  as  a  protest  against 
monarchy;  yet  we  do  not  see  purple  at 
the  international  actions  of  monarchies. 
Are  we  content  that  America  should 
seem  internationally  to  espouse  forces  to 
the  Right,  when  the  postwar  world  has 
seen  everywhere  a  general  shift  to  the 
Left? 

If  an  essential  basis  for  peaceful  in- 
ternational relations  is  mutual  under- 


standing, should  we  make  sure  that  we 
understand  what  the  Russians  mean,  say, 
by  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  in 
their  context?  Or  why,  for  historical 
reasons,  they  lay  less  stress  on  our  Anglo- 


American  forms  of  political  democracy 
than  on  what  they  deem  equally  im- 
portant social  democracy?  Basically, 
Mr.  Somerville  believes,  Americans  shy 
away  from  "ideologies":  he  encourages 
us  to  be  proud  of  our  own,  of  which 
he  finds  the  noblest  expression  in  Whit- 
man's "Democratic  Vistas." 

Many  of  the  author's  arguments  can 
be  answered,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
dismiss  them,  by  reassuring  ourselves 
that  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  Soviets 
think  of  us:  we  are  confident  that  we 
are  right.  We  are,  however,  currently 
spending  a  lot  of  money  to  persuade 
other  European  and  Latin-American 
countries  to  accept  our  leadership.  I 
am  therefore  disturbed  by  the  recent 


report  of  a  high-ranking  official  of  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations — a  world 
famous  Anglo-American  with  insight 
into  the  human  spirit;  he  says  that  in 
his  work  in  many  countries  he  finds 
a  widespread  feeling  that  we,  rather 
than  USSR,  are  the  "aggressive"  ones. 
If  this  is  so,  we  might  well  pause  a 
moment  to  look  into  a  book  like  Mr. 
Somerville's  to  make  sure  whether  we 
are  being  right  for  what  others  will 
recognize  as  the  right  reasons. 

CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 
Political  Science  Department 
Brooklyn  College 

STRATEGY  FOR  LIBERALS,  by  Irwin 
Ross.  Harper.  $3 

A  MARSHALING  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  TRUE 
progressivism  on  a  definite  course 
of  action  toward  both  immediate  and 
long  range  goals  has  long  been  the 
most  pressing  need  of  the  American 
liberal  movement.  Irwin  Ross'  book 
is  a  major  advance  in  the  direction  of 
meeting  this  need.  It  is  a  ringing  chal- 
lenge to  all  genuine  believers  in  social 
and  political  democracy  to  close  their 
ranks,  to  recognize  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  opposition  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task,  and  to  embark  upon 
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a  hard-headed,  vigorous  program  of  po- 
litical action. 

The  only  alternative  to  totalitarianism 
of  either  the  Right  or  the  Left  is  the 
Mixed  Economy.  Consisting  of  a  com- 
bination of  socialistic,  capitalistic,  and 
cooperative  elements,  the  Mixed  Economy 
is  not  in  itself  a  new  idea.  Actually, 
it  has  been  operating  for  a  long  time  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  democratic  na- 
tions. It  has  been  notably  successful  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  more  recently 
in  England.  We  have  had  some  meas- 
ure of  it  in  this  country  for  the  past 
forty  years.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Ross, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  economic  disaster  and 
consequent  dictatorship  of  either  a 
Communist  or  Fascist  brand,  we  must 
inject  a  much  larger  dose  of  socialism — 
or,  if  you  will,  government  ownership 
and  regulation  of  basic  industry — into 
that  mixture  than  most  liberals  them- 
selves have  dared  to  advocate. 

In  a  succession  of  highly  informative 
and  compact  chapters,  Mr.  Ross  reviews 
the  checkered  and,  in  many  instances, 
tragic  history  of  liberalism  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
light  of  this  experience,  he  outlines  for 
American  liberals  a  tough-minded  and 
aggressive  program  of  action,  the  ma- 
jor elements  of  which  are  reform  of 
congressional  procedure,  the  extensive 
education  of  both  workers  and  indus- 
trialists in  Mixed  Economy  concepts,  the 
preservation  of  civil  liberties,  the  ex- 
posure of  Fascist  upsurges,  the  persistent 
avoidance  of  all  "united  front"  collabo- 
ration with  Communists,  and  advance 
preparation  for  the  onslaughts  of  re- 
actionary interests. 


Nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  has  the 
case  for  devoted  and  militant  democratic 
action  been  more  effectively  stated.  This 
is  a  very  important  book. 

HOWARD   W.   HINTZ 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
Brooklyn   College 


THE   THIRD   STRIKE,   by   Jerry   Gray. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury.  £l 

"'I  'HE  THIRD  STRIKE"  is  A  CONSUM- 
1  mate  bit  of  self-revelation  com- 
bined with  a  good  deal  of  adolescent 
soul  scratching,  a  skillful  rebirth  of 
many  appealing  truisms,  and  the  dra- 
matic impact  of  a  Corwin  radio  script. 

It  is  fascinating  reading,  but  it  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  alcoholism. 
Jerry  Gray's  story  will  be  used  variously, 
depending  on  one's  attitude  toward 
drinking.  Most  readers  will  be  disturbed 
by  the  drinking  but  little  interested  in 
the  kinds  of  people  who  use  alcohol 
abnormally. 

Thousands  of  sober  alcoholics  will 
recognize  themselves  in  Jerry  Gray,  and 
declare  wryly,  "I  know  him  so  well." 
They  will  greet  with  intimate  recog- 
nition the  "I  am  ..."  theme  with 
which  the  book  appropriately  opens. 
Then  follows  the  admission  of  charac- 
teristic alcoholic  irresponsibility.  He 
wires  home  for  money.  He  cries  for 
"Mom";  yet  how  mercurial  the  altera- 
tion once  money  arrives.  "The  waiting, 
the  inner  torture  did  it,"  Jerry  wrote. 
Hardly,  but  the  money  did. 

With  adolescent  superiority  he  writes, 
"Happiness?  Peace?  Who  dared  invent 
the  words?  Sucker  bait."  The  girl  in 
the  Western  Union  office  did  not  under- 
stand him,  nor  did  Mike  the  bootlegger, 
nor  did  the  psychiatrist.  He  is,  he  de- 
cides, an  enigma  beyond  the  knowledge 


of  men  which  only  a  miracle  can  solve. 
Nevertheless,  Jerry  himself  explains  the 
Gordian  Knot  as  "a  conflict,  a  sickness 
within  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  God's 
domain  exclusively."  However,  when  the 
doctor  suggests  letting  God  heal  him,  he 
quickly  retreats  to  his  "mental  strings." 

He  constantly  exhibits  the  bloated  ego 
of  alcoholic  thinking  which  is  constantly 
under  attack  in  the  ranks  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  At  every  meeting  the  cry 
is  for  humility.  In  this  vein,  Jerry 
writes  that  he  would  not  strive  for  the 
things  most  men  strive  for — these,  prizes 
of  little  men.  Big  men  such  as  he  strive 
for  self-mastery. 

Jerry  excused  himself  as  one  de- 
scended from  "instability  and  alcohol- 
ism." The  instability  might  have  been 
a  part  of  his  birthright,  but  alcoholism 
is  no  more  inherited  than  are  ulcers. 

What  was  actually  wrong  with  Jerry 
the  reader  never  knows,  unless  he  con- 
cludes that  it  was  his  drinking.  One 
clue,  however,  is  given  that  suggests  a 
cycloid  personality  alternating  between 
periods  of  well-being  and  slowly  mount- 
ing depressions  which  concluded  them- 
selves in  drunken  binges  associated  with 
suicidal  tendencies. 

This  seeming  debunking  process  has 
been  necessary  here,  neither  to  discredit 
Jerry  nor  his  unhappy  story  but  rather 
to  point  up  the  horrible  accuracy  of  his 
account.  Physically,  mentally,  and  emo- 
tionally, he  was  of  the  stuff  of  our  four 
million  alcoholics,  who,  for  the  lack  of 
proper  care  and  treatment,  are  living 
and  dying  with  anguish  as  great  as  Jerry 
Gray's.  LAURIE  BILLSTONE 

Director,  Information    Center 
Western   Pennsylvania   Committee 
for  Education  on  Alcoholism 
Pittsburgh 


Recent  Books  of  Special  Interest . . . 


CONSTRUCTIVE  USES  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY,  edited  by  S.  C.  Rothman. 
Harper.  $3 

Atomic  energy,  the  benefactor  rather 
than  bogey,  makes  its  debut  in  this  col- 
lection of  fourteen  articles  written  by 
leading  atomic  researchers,  including 
Arthur  H.  Compton.  The  articles  pre- 
sent its  implications  in  industry,  biology, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  other  fields. 

THE  MIRACLE  DRUGS,  by  Boris 
Sokoloff,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Ziff-Davis.  $3 
The  stories  behind  the  discovery  and 
use  of  penicillin,  streptomycin,  and  other 
drugs,  less  well  known;  told  in  narra- 
tive form,  with  the  experiences  of  their 


discoverers  and  other  human  interest 
material  widely  used. 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE,  by  Roswell  Ward. 
Harper.  $2.50 

A  program  for  vocational  guidance 
based  on  the  dual  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  individual,  designed  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  present  availability  of 
out-of-school  counseling. 

YOUTH— KEY  TO  AMERICA'S  FU- 
TURE:  AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY, by  M.  M.  Chambers  and  Elaine 
Exton.  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. $2 

Listing  of  recent  books,  pamphlets,  and 


magazine  articles,  written  for  and 
about  young  people;  topics  covered  in- 
clude education,  employment,  leisure, 
family  life,  religion,  rural  youth,  and 
military  service. 

CHURCH     AND     COMMUNITY     IN 
THE   SOUTH:    REPORT   OF  THE   IN- 
STITUTE   FOR    RESEARCH    IN    SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  by  Gordon  w".  Blackwell, 
Lee  M.  Brooks,  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  and 
associates.  John  Knox  Press.  $6 
Digests   and   analyses   of  recent  studies 
on    southern    rural    life    together    with 
new  surveys  of  churches  in  their  com- 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

School  of  Social  Work 

offers 
two  year  graduate  curriculum 

• — focused  on  the  actual  development  of  casework  or  group  work  skills 
— preparing  for  the  responsible  giving  of  any  agency  service 

—through  an  integrated  school  program  oriented  to  the  student's  own  current  practice 
—and  concurrent,  closely  related  field  work  under  specially  trained  supervisors  of  over  fifty  cooperating 
social    agencies 

— leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work 


— an  advanced,  third  year  curriculum 

— focused  on  the  actual  development  of  casework,  supervisory  and  administrative  skills 
• — through  an  integrated  program  of  advanced  class  and  field  work 
— leading  to  an  Advanced  Certificate 

— which  may  be  used  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work,  and  under  special  arrangement  may 
be  credited  fully  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

— a  doctoral  curriculum 

— preparing  for  professional  and  scholarly  leadership  in  social  work  teaching,  social  administration,  and 

social  research 
—leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  Work 


Information    regarding   scholarships    and    fellowships,   is    available 


ADDRESS  ALL  INQUIRIES  TO 


MARGARET   E.   BISHOP 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Placement 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
2410  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania 


(Continued  from  page  46) 

munity  setting  today;  written  for  the 
use  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  General 
Assembly  in  evaluation  of  its  religious 
education  program,  but  with  material  of 
wider  sociological  and  economic  value. 

WHY  INDUSTRY  MOVES  TO  THE 
SOUTH,  by  Glenn  E.  McLaughlin 
and  Stefan  Robock.  Committee  of 
the  South,  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation. $3 

A  detailed  investigation  which  finds  that 
good  markets,  available  materials,  and 
labor  supply,  rather  than  cheap  labor, 
are  the  main  causes  for  the  relocation  of 
industry  in  the  South. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  MAN,  by  Joseph  Hudnut.  Har- 
vard University  Press.  $4.50 

The  author  believes  the  cities  and  build- 
ings we  live  in  should  be  an  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  our  day — a  theme  de- 
veloped through  the  use  of  examples 
familiar  to  most  and  written  for  lay- 
men. 

THE  INFORMATION  FILM,  by  Gloria 
Waldron,  with  the  assistance  of  Cecile 
Starr.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
Columbia  University  Press.  $3.75 

Background,    development,    production, 


and  use  of  16  mm  films,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  problem  of  distribution 
and  use.  Including  a  bibliography  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  film  catalogues. 

HANDBOOK  ON  RACE  RELATIONS 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  edited  by  Ellen 
Hellmann,  M.A.  assisted  by  Leah 
Abrahams,  B.A.  Published  for  the 
South  African  Institute  of  Race  Re- 
lations. Oxford  University  Press. 
$12.50 

A  pioneer  work  which  assembles  all  cur- 
rently available  information  bearing  on 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  as- 
pects of  South  African  race  relations. 

THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  by 
Arthur  E.  Fink.  Revised  edition. 
Henry  Holt.  $3.75 

Studies  of  the  various  fields  of  social 
work,  brought  up  to  date  through  in- 
clusion of  material  on  war  and  recon- 
struction activities. 

SOCIOLOGY:  A  STUDY  OF  SOCIETY 
AND  CULTURE,  by  Kimball  Young. 
Second  edition.  American  Book 
Company.  $5 

An  introductory  text  with  emphasis 
on  three  variables:  groups,  processes, 
and  institutions;  and  the  role  and  status 
of  the  individual  with  reference  to 
them. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PUBLIC 
WELFARE,  by  Arthur  P.  Miles. 
Heath.  $4. 

Historical  survey  of  the  public  welfare 
field  and  discussion  of  current  adminis- 
trative techniques  and  public  welfare 
organizations.  An  introductory  text. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY: 
READINGS  IN  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  OR- 
DER AND  CHANCE,  edited  by  Kingsley 
Davis,  Harry  C.  Bredemeier,  and 
Marion  J.  Levy  Jr.  Rinehart.  $4.50 

The   relation   of   social    phenomena   to 

the  unity  and  continuity   in  American 

life  is  the  underlying  theme. 

LENGTH  OF  LIFE:  A  STUDY  OF  THE 
LIFE    TABLE,    by    Louis    I.    Dublin, 
Ph.D.,   Alfred    J.    Lotka,    D.Sc.,   and 
Mortimer  Spiegelman,  F.S.A.  Revised 
edition.  Ronald  Press.  $7 
This  largely  rewritten  edition  interprets 
the   new   developments    in    health   and 
longevity  in  the  light  of  recently  avail- 
able material. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MOD- 
ERN GOVERNMENT,  by  Herman 
Finer.  Revised  edition.  Henry  Holt. 

$7.50 

Text  on  comparative  government,  re- 
vised to  include  material  and  compara- 
tive data  on  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Fellowships  1950-1951 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A  limited  number  of  fellowships  for  men  and 
women  living  outside  the  metropolitan  area  who 
have  graduated  from  college  since  1947.  Provide 
tuition  for  3  quarters  and  supplementary  grant  toward 
maintenance.  Closing  date  for  applications  March  1, 
1950. 

TUITION  FELLOWSHIPS:  A  limited  number  of 
$600  tuition  fellowships  for  a  three-quarter  program 
of  study  for  candidates  with  at  least  2  years'  profes- 
sional social  work  experience.  Closing  date  for  ap- 
plications March  1,  1950. 

PORTER  R.  LEE  MEMORIAL  FUND:  Loan- 
grant  fellowships  for  experienced  social  workers,  pri- 
marily for  persons  practicing  in  states  where  profes- 
sionally trained  social  workers  are  limited.  Closing 
date  for  applications  April  15,  1950. 

All  applicants  must  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  School  on  a  graduate  basis.  Further 
information  and  application  blanks  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 

2  East  91st  Street  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 
Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychia- 
tric Program  on  the  doctorate  level  will 
begin  September,  1950. 

Summer  Institute 

"Social  Work  Practice  in  the  Community 
Organization  Setting" 

June  19-23,  1950 

For  further  information  write  to  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


SMITH    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

offering 
Educational  Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 

Master  of  Social  Science 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  21,  1950 


A  Program  of  Advanced  Study  for  Experienced 
Graduate   Caseworkers   in   Preparation   for   Prac- 
tice,  Supervision,  Teaching,   and  Administration 
August  1950  through  July  1951 


Advanced  Casework 


Graduate  Seminars 
July  10-20,  1950 


Miss  Gordon  Hamilton 


Supervisory  Method  in  Social  Casework 

Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

Ego   Psychology  Dr.    Othilda  Krug 

The  Psychosomatic  Concept  Dr.  Felix  Deutich 

Educational  Methods  in  Teaching  Casework 

Miss   Gordon   Hamilton 
Casework    Writing   and    Interpretation 

Miss   Viola  Paradise 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Group  Work. 

Two  Group  Work  Institutes,  March  20  to  24,  1950. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers  be- 
gins May  29,  1950. 

Fall  semester  begins   September   13,   1950. 
For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Dean. 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Wort 
Psychiatric  Social  Word 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Man. 
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SERVICE  THAT  NEVER  SLEEPS ...  Whatever  the  need  or  the  hour,  the  telephone 
is  on  the  job -ready  to  take  you  where  you  want  to  go,  quickly  and  dependably.  Telephone 
service  is  one  of  the  few  services  available  twenty-four  hours  a  day -weekdays,  Sundays  ^^ 
and  holidays.  Yet  the  cost  is  small -within  reach  of  all ...  Bell  Telephone  System. 


Letters  from  Survey   Readers 


Business  Would  Show  More  Consideration 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Story  in  your  October 
issue,  "A  Problem  of  Age  —  Personal," 
which  tells  of  the  curt  dismissal  of  an 
elderly  social  worker  by  an  agency  to  which 
she  had  given  thirty-two  years  of  service,  is 
shocking  in  more  than  one  way.  I  com- 
ment on  it  as  a  professional  social  worker 
in  active  service. 

First:  Is  this  the  way  a  social  agency  is 
allowed  to  handle  its  aging  employees? 
Most  business  concerns  would  show  more 
consideration,  most  laborers  would  have 
more  protection.  .  .  . 

Second:  There  is  the  matter  of  thousands 
of  other  people  who  need  care  in  a  home 
for  the  aged  and  cannot  find  it.  If  our 
indignation  and  concern  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  we  should  realize  that  most 
of  them  need  it  just  as  much  as  Miss  X— 
perhaps  more.  And  Miss  X's  colleagues  say 
basically  this:  You  as  an  individual  in  dis- 
tress have  to  unearth  resources  which  we, 
organized  social  work,  cannot  find  for  you. 

Third:  Can  you  believe  that  homes  for 
the  aged  are  run  on  such  archaic  principles 
as  the  one  into  which  our  colleague  almost 
got?  Should  homes  like  this  be  operated 
in  the  U.  S.  in  the  year  1950,  for  anybody? 
Fourth:  The  responsibility  for  this  state 
of  affairs  is  on  many  shoulders,  but  here 


I  want  to  examine  our  profession's  share. 
Hardly  anybody  has  such  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  misery,  destitution,  and  loneli- 
ness of  many  old  people  as  has  the  social 
worker  in  public  assistance,  in  family  agen- 
cies, medical  social  workers  in  hospitals,  and 
public  health  nurses.  The  public  expects 
them  not  only  to  go  on  with  a  familiar 
job,  but  to  find  new  answers  to  new  prob- 
lems. This  problem  of  proper  care  for  the 
aged  has  been  neglected  for  years,  though 
it  is  increasingly  acute.  We  have  an  im- 
posing edifice  of  social  work  in  this  coun- 
try: federations  of  social  agencies  with  their 
research  departments;  surveys,  conferences, 
meetings,  and  professional  organizations. 
We  have  family  agencies  and  information 
centers.  But  by  some  subtle  process  be- 
ginning in  the  professional  schools  and  go- 
ing on  in  their  work,  the  consciences  of 
social  workers  are  dulled  and,  in  the  end, 
they  do  not  even  perceive  when  their  work 
is  ineffective  or  undone.  In  all  too  many 
cases  the  social  agencies  furnish  stones  in- 
stead of  bread.  Let  us  for  once  realize 
that  lack  of  resources  cannot  be  made  up 
by  any  skills,  processes,  and  techniques — 
not  for  our  clients,  not  for  Miss  X.,  and 
not  for  you  and  me.  — ANONYMOUS 

Akron,  Ohio 


OK  on  Ching 

I  have  just  read  your  story  about  Cy 
Ching  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Survey 
[by  Beulah  Amidon]. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  excel- 
lent and  accurate  presentation.  Having  sat 
with  Ching  as  a  member  of  the  old 
Mediation  Board  as  well  as  the  War  Labor 
Board,  I  can  vouch  for  your  truthful  com- 
ments. He  has  no  fixed  formulas;  but  he 
does  know  how  to  get  along  with  people; 
and  somehow  or  other,  everyone  seems  will- 
ing to  spill  plenty  beans  into  his  ear.  .  .  . 
San  Francisco  ROGER  D.  LAPHAM 

Also  "Impassioned  Propaganda" 

The  service  I  expected  from  The  Survey 
was  enlightenment  on  current  problems. 
When  I  want  partisan  and  impassioned 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  some  political  or 
social  question  I  shall  look  for  those  or- 
gans which  are  frankly  committed  to  cer- 
tain sides  of  those  questions.  The  Survey 
pretends  to  be  an  informative,  impartial 
organ.  In  the  case  of  the  Fitch  article 
[on  the  CIO,  by  John  Fitch,  December]— 
and  now  I  suspect  in  the  case  of  other 
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articles — it  was  partisan  in  the  extreme.  I 
might  as  well  listen  to  Fulton  Lewis  as 
read  it.  JOHN  J.  DE  BOER 

Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Dissenting  Opinion 

Your  readers,  known  to  be  interested  in 
social  issues  and  social  progress,  would,  I 
am  sure,  want  to  be  informed  about  some 
things  they  were  misinformed  about  in  the 
review  of  'The  Show  of  Violence"  in  your 
Fall  Book  Section  [November]. 

Your  reviewer  calls  my  book  a  "literary 
excursion  into  the  psychodynamics  of  homi- 
cide." Not  only  is  this  not  so;  Freud  him- 
self— whom  your  reviewer  both  misunder- 
stands and  exploits — has  said  that  there  is 
no  pure  psychodynamics  of  homicide.  "The 
Show  of  Violence"  is  a  study  in  social  psy- 
chiatry. It  shows  that  with  regard  to  crime 
and  delinquency,  psychopathology  can  func- 
tion to  its  fullest  extent  only  if  integrated 
with  sociology. 

"The  Show  of  Violence"  describes  not 
"eight  cases,"  but  only  six.  This  error  is 
particularly  revealing  since  the  reviewer 
makes  it  twice.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  the 


reproach  that  "The  Show  of  Violence"  has 
psychoanalytic  gaps,  one  of  the  chief  chap- 
ters is  the  scientific  study  of  a  professional 
gunman  who,  besides,  many  other  crimes, 
committed  four  murders.  Must  we  forego 
the  scientific  study  of  gangsters  because 
they  don't  submit  to  the  type  of  psycho- 
analysis that  your  reviewer  has  in  mind? 
The  longest  chapter  is  about  Robert  Irwin, 
and  is  the  only  example  of  a  murderer 
psychoanalytically  studied  before  his  crime, 
and  the  only  such  psychodynamic  study  of 
a  triple  murderer.  .  .  . 

The  review  completely  .  .  .  omits  men- 
don  of  the  most  important  chapter  — 
which  is  the  main  point  of  the  book — 
which  deals  with  the  relationship  of  so 
contemporary  a  phenomenon  as  mass  mur- 
der and  the  suffering  of  people  due  to  anti- 
racial  aggression  to  violence  practiced  by 
and  on  individuals.  Nobody  could  guess 
from  the  review  that  the  entire  emphasis 
of  "The  Show  of  Violence"  is  on  the  pre- 
vention of  violence. 

...  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  those  of 
your  readers  interested  in  the  prevention 
of  crime,  to  get  "The  Show  of  Violence" 
out  of  a  library  and  compare  it  with  this 
review.  They  will  learn  then  to  what  mis- 
information the  public  is  currently  exposed, 
and  what  actually  prevents  the  prevention 
of  crime.  FREDERIC  WERTHAM,  M.D. 

Lafargue  Clinic,  New  Yor%  City 

"Purpose  plus  Objectivity!" 

I  think  it  is  the  journal  most  clearly 
looking  for  truth  and  freest  from  'loading' 
of  any  paper  I  have  ever  read — and  I  read 
them  all  more  or  less.  .  .  .  For  years  I 
taught  a  unit  on  propaganda  and  had  files 
crammed  full  of  illustrations  of  devices, 
from  The  New  Yor%  Times  on — in  either 
direction.  It  was  amazing  the  wealth  of 
illustration  I  could  find  on  what  I  call 
loading  of  one  sort  or  another,  both  right 
and  left.  Tho'  I  used  The  Survey  in  courses 
ever  since  1925  every  year,  I  never  found 
any  illustration  of  'loading.'  I  am  very  re- 
ligious and  read  the  religious  press  all  the 
time;  very  powerful  for  temperance  and 
prohibition  and  take  that  press  also;  very 
radical  on  labor  unions  and  see  both  CIO 
and  AFL  publications;  a  pacifist  and  take 
that  material;  etc.,  as  well  as  having  to 
look  at  the  awful  Luce  publications  and 
such  like,  but  there  is  purpose  plus  objec- 
tivity in  The  Survey  almost  unique  I'd  say, 
and  I  hope  it  lives  and  grows  and  wish  I 
could  do  more  for  it. 

MRS.  FRANKIE  G.  MERSON 
Keufy  Par\,  N.  Y. 

THE  SURVEY 


Among  Ourselves 

Brotherhood  Week,  the  annual  atten- 
tion-calling directed  to  the  American  con- 
Iciencc  by  the  National  Conference  of 
hhristians  and  Jews,  rolls  around  again  this 
nonth,  February  19-26.  Human  brother- 
hood, surmounting  the  dividing  lines  of 
religion,  race,  geographical  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic station,  will  be  the  theme  to  which 
>ur  thoughts  will  be  directed. 

For  the  personal  application  of  Brother- 

lood   sentiments,   The  Survey  would  par- 

icularly   underscore   its  article  by  Francis 

.  Oppenheimer  last  month,  "Tolerance  Is 

nJot  Enough." 

The  problem  of  aged  persons     in    the 

lamily — What  to  do  about  Grandpa  (and 
brandma)  ?— which  Ollie  A.  Randall  dis- 
:usses  this  month,  Page  67,  is  a  hard  ques- 
:ion  also  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill  to 
ncrease  social  security  benefits  and  broaden 
coverage;  the  Senate  is  wrestling  with  it. 
The  number  of  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance of  sixty-five  years  old  or  older  has 
increased  since  1945  from  slightly  over  2,- 
300,000  to  2,700,000. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  commented  Senator 
Millikin  (R.  Col.)  "that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  time  when  aid  payments  will  equal 
what  they  were  when  we  had  a  total  of 
8,000,000  unemployed." 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  the  Social  Security 
Commissioner,  blamed  this  rapid  increase 
and  expensive  prospect  on  the  fact  that  em- 
ployers were  "very  reluctant  to  take  on 
workers  in  their  middle  forties."  The  as- 
surance of  retirement  on  federal  old  age 
insurance,  he  believed,  would  relieve  much 
of  their  handicap.  (Commissioner  Altmeyer 
is  the  winner  of  the  1949  Survey  Award.) 

Old-time  readers  of  The  Survey  will 
recall  with  warmth  and  admiration  the 
name  of  Ernest  Poole,  and  young  readers 
who  have  no  such  vivid  recollection  may 
be,  nevertheless,  beneficiaries  of  his  ex- 
ceptionally fruitful  life. 

Mr.  Poole  died  January  10,  two  weeks 
short  of  70  years  old.  As  a  tag  of  distinc- 
tion, he  was  the  first  to  receive  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  a  novel,  "The  Family"  in  1918. 
A  much  more  popular  work  was  "The 
Harbor,"  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  New 
York  life  ever  written,  three  years  earlier. 
Mr.  Poole  had  come  to  New  York  as  a 
young  reporter  inspired  by  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
He  made  his  home  at  the  University 
Settlement,  among  the  underprivileged  of 
the  East  Side,  and  one  of  his  early  exploits 
was  to  expose  the  tubercular  history  of  the 
ghastly  "Lung  Block."  His  understanding 
heart  and  eloquent  pen  made  him  a  stal- 
wart crusader  for  social  progress.  One  of 
the  brighter  ironies  in  the  field  of  predic- 
tion was  the  vote  of  his  classmates  at 
Princeton,  '02,  naming  him  "most  useless." 

The    Survey    and    Mr.    Poole    worked 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  on  many  projects  for 
human  welfare.  He  was  an  early  mem- 
ber of  Survey  Associates,  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  these  pages.  His  departure 
means  opportunity  to  youth  who  could 
aspire  to  his  variety  of  "uselessness." 

The        Committee        for        Kentucky, 

sparkplug  of  recent  progress  in  Kentucky's 
health,  educational,  and  governmental  af- 
fairs, is  going  out  of  business  on  March  1 
(next  month)  with  the  bequest  to  the 
state  of  a  74-page  "Blueprint  for  a  Greater 
Kentucky." 

The  Survey  last  August  presented  a  re- 
port   of    accomplishments,    quoting    exten- 


sively from  the  book  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished, "Kentucky  On  the  March,"  by  the 
committee  chairman,  Harry  W.  Schacter  of 
Louisville.  Now  without  prolonging  its 
existence  or  attempting  exclusive  leadership, 
the  committee  has  wound  up  and  turned 
over  its  work  and  momentum  to  its  fel- 
low-Kentuckians  as  a  whole. 

All  the  other  states  during  the  last  few 
years  have  asked  for  the  interim  reports 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  ten  foreign 
countries  from  The  Netherlands  to  New 
Zealand,  with  UNESCO  added.  The  com- 
mittee's work  already  has  been  a  pattern 
for  tangible  results  far  from  the  state  of 
origin. 
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"The  Torch  of  Freedom"  in  Haiti.  Sculpture  by 
the  young  American,  Jason  Seley,  a  monumental 
decoration  at  the  international  exposition  now 
in  progress,  celebrating  the  two-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  national  capital,  Port-au-Prince. 


THE 


SURVEY 


Why  Social  Progress 
Lags  at  the  State  Line! 


One  Answer  . 


Our  RottervBorough  Legislatures 

The  farmers  still   run  the  State  House,  regardless  of  population  shifts, 
and  they  think  more  of  low  budgets  than  of  slum  clearance  or  day  nurseries. 


RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


IF  I   WERE   A   CONSERVATIVE   AND  STRONGLY   DISTURBED  OVER 
the  curtailment  of  states'  right  in  America,  I  know 
what  I  would  do.    I  would  work  without  pause  for  the 
reapportionment  of  seats  in  all  the  state  legislatures. 

Being  instead  a  liberal,  concerned  over  such  problems 
as  housing  and  the  care  of  the  needy,  I  still  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  solve  these  questions  on  a  local 
basis  than  to  make  the  forty-eight  legislatures  truly  repre- 
sentative of  their  people  as  they  live  today. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  but  crucial  issues  on  which 
liberals  and  conservatives  can  unite  with  complete  amity. 

Many  legislatures  in  the  United  States  now  in  1950  are 
patterned  after  a  population  which  existed  half  a  century 
ago  but  which  has  long  since  vanished.  The  legislatures 
so  shaped,  however,  are  still  in  control  of  our  state  govern- 
ments. America  has  moved  to  town,  but  its  legislatures 
have  not. 

This  contradiction  lies  at  tie  root  of  the  critical  social 
problems  which  confront  the  cities  of  the  nation.  It  is 
why  such  questions  as  juvenile  delinquency,  civic  corrup- 
tion, artificially  curtailed  milk  supplies,  backward  courts, 
and  streets  choked  with  traffic  often  lack  effective  legal 
answers. 

•f 

— Richard  L.  Neuberger,  as  many  of  the  readers 
in  The  Survey  have  known  already,  served  in 
Oregon's  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
war.  He  now  is  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
where  he  represents  the  city  of  Portland.  In 
1948  he  polled  more  votes  than  any  other  legis- 
lative candidate  in  the  history  of  the  state. 


It  may  be  responsible,  furthermore,  for  the  dwindling 
away  of  states'  rights  and  the  corresponding  onrush  of 
federal  authority. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  decades,  the  United  States 
has  become  preponderantly  a  nation  of  city  dwellers.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  people  have  migrated  from  the  green 
countryside  to  the  brick  and  concrete.  When  this  century 
began,  61  percent  of  all  Americans  lived  in  rural  areas. 
The  percentage  is  down  to  40  percent  now  and  is  drop- 
ping every  year. 

But  most  of  the  legislatures  of  the  forty-eight  states  are 
districted  on  the  basis  of  the  populations  of  1900  or  there- 
abouts, absolutely  without  regard  to  1950. 

We  were  an  agrarian  nation  when  these  legislative 
seats  were  last  apportioned,  that  is,  when  the  districts 
were  laid  out  in  conformance  with  population  shifts  up 
to  that  time.  Today  we  are  the  world's  foremost  indus- 
trial sovereignty,  the  birthplace  of  mass  production  and 
atomic  power,  yet  we  continue  to  be  ruled  by  legislatures 
modeled  after  a  civilization  of  pastures  and  fields.  This 
becomes  painfully  clear  after  a  look  at  the  1949  estimates 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  upon  which  most  of 
the  figures  given  here  are  based. 

The  legislature  of  Mississippi  has  not  been  reappor- 
tioned  since  1892,  Kentucky  not  since  1893,  Illinois  not 
since  1909.  Tennessee's  most  recent  reapportionment  was, 
incredibly,  in  1834.  Connecticut  ventured  a  redistricting 
80  years  ago;  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  interval. 
Obviously  there  is  scant  relationship  between  the  Con- 
necticut population  structure  of  1870  and  today.  Yet  the 
1870  census  determines  the  seats  in  the  present  Nutmeg 
legislature! 
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My  own  legislative  status  affords  a  specific  example  of 
exactly  what  this  can  mean.  In  the  Oregon  state  senate 

I  represent  a  Portland  district.    The  city  has  soared  230 
percent  in  population  since  the  last  reapportionment — in 
1910 — but  in  all  these  forty  years  it  has  not  received  a 
single  additional  senator.    Our  state  constitution  requires 
that  the  legislature  be  reapportioned  every  ten  years.  This 
has  been  ignored  for  four  decades. 

The  Oregon  constitution  also  specifies  that  senatorial 
districts  shall  be  equal  in  population.  I  represent  81,000 
people.  A  few  desks  away  sits  a  senator  from  a  realm  of 
sagebrush  and  mountains,  and  he  represents  7,200  people, 
lhat  is  the  total  population  for  his  district.  Any  time 
there  is  a  roll-call,  regardless  of  the  proposal  at  issue,  his 
vote  can  cancel  mine.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  each 
resident  of  this  senator's  district  in  the  backwoods  has 

II  times  the  voice  in  the  state  senate  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Portland. 


w, 


HAT    IS    THE    OUTCOME    IN    TERMS    OF    PRACTICAL   LEGIS- 

lation  ? 

Our  state,  as  one  example,  has  a  rigid  milk  control  law 
which  discriminates  heavily  against  urban  consumers  by 
forbidding  grocers  to  sell  grade  "A"  at  low  prices.  Again, 
the  legislature  declined  to  take  any  positive  steps  toward 
slum  clearance  in  the  cities,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
created  a  potato  commission  with  authority  to  levy  an 
impost  on  every  sack,  regardless  of  boosting  the  price  to 
consumers.  Destitute  children,  again,  fared  far  worse 


when  it  came  to  appropriations  than  did  rural  roads. 

And,  to  cite  one  more  indignity,  automobile  license 
fees  were  doubled  on  lightweight  passenger  sedans,  a  city 
dweller's  type,  at  the  same  time  that  tolls  went  down 
for  a  34,000-pound  truck  and  trailer. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  my  colleague  from  the 
wide  open  spaces  is  no  less  conscientious  or  sincere  than  I. 
But  he  comes  from  a  totally  different  realm.  What  does 
he  know  of  tenements,  of  unbelievable  traffic  congestion, 
of  abandoned  children,  of  racial  bigotry,  of  destitution  in 
old  age?  His  7,200  constituents  are  scattered  over  a 
vast  upland.  The  complexities  of  urban  life  to  them  are 
unfamiliar  hearsay.  Their  ranches  are  across  the  hilltop, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  next  cluster  of  buildings  and  corrals, 
and  elbow  room  is  plentiful. 

This  rural  domination  of  our  state  legislatures  is  prac- 
tically universal.  St.  Louis,  with  816,000  people,  has  the 
same  number  of  seats  in  the  Missouri  Hpuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  eighteen  hinterland  counties,  with  158,000 
people.  Hartford  and  Colebrook  each  has  two  members 
in  the  Connecticut  House.  The  population  of  Hartford 
is  166,000,  that  of  Colebrook  547.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  contain  virtually  half  of  California's  residents, 
but  qualify  for  a  mere  5  percent  of  the  senate  desks  at 
Sacramento.  Baltimore  has  48  percent  of  Maryland's 
people,  yet  only  29  percent  of  the  state's  legislators. 

The  Minnesota  constitution,  like  that  of  Oregon,  re- 
quires legislative  zones  of  substantially  equal  population, 
yet  some  of  its  House  districts  have  7,500  people,  others 
65,000.  The  constitution  is  honored  strictlv  in  the  breach. 


From    the    countryside    of    rvide   grain    fields    and    open    hillsides, 
with  elbow  room  and  a  chance  for  everyone  to  put  foot  to  earth  .  .  . 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
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Wide  World 


.  .  .  the  population  has  migrated,  decade  after  decade,  to  the  busy 
cities  and  discovered  new  problems  and  needs  unknown  on  the  farm 


As  in  so  many  other  states,  Minnesota's  urban  areas  re- 
ceive the  shortest  shrift.  Ramsey  and  Hennepin  coun- 
ties— the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis — would  be 
legally  and  mathematically  entitled  to  at  least  five  addi- 
tional state  senators  and  ten  more  representatives.  De- 
spite complete  justification  on  the  basis  of  population,  the 
two  large  cities  seem  unlikely  to  attain  their  quota. 

Ohio  presents  a  similar  thwarting  of  democratic  prac- 
tice. Seventy  agrarian  counties,  with  barely  a  third  of 
the  state's  inhabitants,  control  the  legislature.  This  means 
rural  domination  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  and 
Youngstown. 


and  California  this  minority  rule  is  exercised  by  "the  sage- 
brush platoon,"  which  speaks  for  an  even  smaller  seg- 
ment of  the  voters. 


D, 


T, 


RAFFIC    DELAYS     HARASS    THE    URBAN     FAMILY.      IT    TAKES 

three  times  as  long  as  it  should  to  get  from  home  to  office 
or  marketplace.  Approximately  50  percent  of  America's 
total  auto  mileage  is  traveled  inside  city  limits.  Yet  our 
legislatures  have  allocated  a  pitiful  8  percent  of  gasoline 
tax  re'venues  to  the  maintenance  of  city  streets  and  bridges. 

"A  sop  to  our  rural  legislators"  is  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer's  term  for  this  inequity. 

And  Richard  L.  Maher  of  the  Cleveland  Press  has 
pointed  out  that,  although  the  bulk  of  Ohio's  cigarette 
tax  money  is  collected  in  metropolitan  areas,  the  legisla- 
ture has  carefully  seen  to  it  that  "not  one  urban  school 
district  can  qualify  for  these  funds,  although  some  were 
on  the  verge  of  closing  their  schools."  As  Mr.  Maher 
puts  it,  "the  cornstalk  brigade"  represents  only  about  32 
percent  of  Ohio's  people,  but  it  holds  the  legislature  in 
a  tight  clutch  and  prevents  the  social  benefits  sought  by 
the  majority  of  citizens  who  live  in  the  cities.  In  Oregon 


OES  THIS  NOT  OFFER  A  KEY  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  DOWNFALL  OF 

states'  rights? 

Residents  of  the  cities,  unable  to  solve  their  problems 
at  the  state  capital  because  of  stubborn  backwoods  legis- 
latures, have  turned  increasingly  to  Washington. 

It  may  be  no  accident  that  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  nation  have  been  political  citadels  for  the  Fair  Deal, 
and  before  that  the  New  Deal.  And  while  a  rotten- 
borough  system  could  prevent  the  majority  from  prevail- 
ing in  the  state  legislature,  this  has  not  been  true  when 
the  presidency  was  at  stake.  With  the  rejection  of  hous- 
ing legislation,  old  age  protection,  and  forest  conservation 
measures  at  the  state  capital,  urban  voters  shifted  their 
gaze  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  State's  rights  and  state 
importance  diminished  correspondingly,  and  the  power  of 
the  federal  government  expanded. 

It  is  a  valid  conjecture  whether  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal  would  have  been  demanded  on  so  vast  a  scale 
if  our  forty-eight  state  legislatures  had  been  actually 
representative  of  the  people. 

Some  enlightened  conservatives  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand this.  One  of  them  is  a  52-year-old  Republican,  Wil- 
liam F.  Devin,  mayor  of  Seattle.  He  recently  told  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League: 

"If  I  should  inform  you  that  in  one  state  59  percent  of 
the  people  produced  75  percent  of  the  state's  income  and 
paid  90  percent  of  all  the  taxes  in  the  state  but  had  only 
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Rotten-Borough  Legislatures 

a  25  percent  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state,  you 
probably  would  reply,  'That's  impossible  under  our  con- 
stitution!' Yet  taking  the  forty-eight  legislatures  as  a 
whole,  that  is  what  is  happening." 

"True  home  rule  in  America,"  in  Devin's  opinion,  is 
impossible  so  long  as  these  conditions  exist. 

He  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Washington  state 
legislature  would  not  even  report  out  of  committee  bills 
to  allow  slum  clearance  and  municipal  parking  lots  in 
Seattle.  Balked  in  the  domed  capitol  building  forty-five 
miles  from  home,  it  is  natural  for  people  to  turn  for 
succor  to  that  larger  capitol  dome,  3,000  miles  away  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  ex-Republican  governor  of  Oregon, 
who  believes  the  legislature  of  his  state  must  be  reappor- 
tioned,  has  warned:  "A  state  cannot  retain  its  rights  if 
the  government  of  that  state  is  poorly  constructed  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibilities." 

The  lack  of  balance  in  the  federal  government,  with 
Nevada  and  New  York  receiving  equal  strength  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  is  trivial  compared  with  the  disproportion 
in  many  state  legislatures.  New  York  has  127  times  the 
population  of  Nevada.  But  in  the  state  senate  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  vote  of  a  rancher  or  trapper  in  remote  Alpine 
County  (pop.  323)  has  351  times  the  numerical  strength 
of  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  County — whether  banker, 
bus  driver,  or  bathing  beauty. 

Furthermore,  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
faithfully  reflects  the  census.  Under  a  formula  prepared 
during  the  Hoover  administration,  federal  reapportion- 
ment  is  automatic.  The  President  is  to  receive  the  census 
results  by  December  1,  1950.  Then  he  must  advise  the 
clerk  of  the  House  as  to  the  number  of  seats  allowed 
each  state.  If  the  House  fails  to  ratify,  the  President's 
allocation  goes  into  effect  anyway.  This  is  to  prevent 
filibuster  or  sabotage  on  the  part  of  the  states  which  de- 
cline in  congressional  strength. 

Many  legislatures,  however,  are  unbalanced  not  only 
in  the  Senate  but  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Portland,  for  example,  with  36  percent  of  Oregon's  popu- 
lation, has  a  mere  22  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  House 
and  21  percent  in  the  Senate.  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
where  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  state  resides, 
sends  only  37  percent  of  the  membership  to  each  branch 
of  the  legislature.  Similar  inequalities  are  duplicated  in 
dozens  of  states. 


'NLIKE    THE    FEDERAL    SYSTEM,    STATE    REAPPORTIONMENTS 

are  not  automatic.  Men  in  possession  of  power  are  ex- 
pected to  abandon  this  authority  when  census  changes 
occur.  In  nearly  every  state,  the  legislature  is  the  judge 
of  its  own  status.  This  was  a  fatal  blunder  written  into 
the  state  constitutions.  Rural  politicians,  entrenched,  will 
not  vote  away  their  power  merely  because  people  have  mi- 
grated to  the  cities.  Louis  C.  Dorweiler,  Jr.,  of  the  Min- 
nesota Institute  of  Governmental  Research,  thus  sums  up 
the  denial  of  seats  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis: 

"The  Minnesota  legislature  is  not  prone  to  redistribute 
itself.  Self-preservation  is  a  major  watchword.  In- 
dividual legislators  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  reappor- 
tionment may  adversely  affect  their  own  interests." 

America's    rotten-borough    state    legislatures,    with    a 


minority   of   voters   in   rampant   control,   stem    from   di 
vergcnt  sources. 

Some  state  constitutions  exalt  political  units  rather  thai 
people.  In  California  the  county  is  king.  No  county 
shall  have  more  than  one  state  senator.  A  county  whose 
inhabitants  would  not  occupy  all  the  rooms  in  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  has  equality  with  Los  Angeles. 

Missouri's  constitution  guarantees  at  least  one  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  each  of  its  114  coun- 
ties, and  then  fixes  total  House  personnel  at  154.  The 
78  most  sparsely  populated  counties,  with  27  percent  of 
the  population,  have  78  seats  under  this  arrangement. 
But  St.  Louis,  where  21  percent  of  the  state's  citizens  live, 
gets  only  18  seats.  In  fact,  none  of  Missouri's  three  largest 
counties  could  possibly  be  fairly  represented  through  the 
present  system— they  would  be  entitled  to  at  least  50  of 
the  154  seats  on  a  population  basis. 


T, 


HESE     CONSTITUTIONAL     PROVISIONS     ORIGINATED     IN     AN 

exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  of  counties. 
Counties  are  accorded  the  same  standing  as  a  sovereign 
state  of  the  Union,  yet  counties  cannot  pass  laws.  No  one 
speaks  of  the  United  Counties  of  Virginia.  And  counties, 
significant  in  the  era  of  the  paint  pony,  and  the  birchbark 
canoe,  have  dwindled  in  function  as  transportation  speed 
has  passed  the  mile-a-minute  rate. 

Most  ironic  of  all,  however,  many  states  have  constitu- 
tions which  provide  specifically  for  a  legislature  based  on 
population,  and  these  constitutions  have  been  completely 
ignored. 

As  the  movement  toward  the  cities  has  accelerated, 
rural  legislators  have  combined  as  in  a  plot  to  keep  con- 
stitutional reapportionment  provisions  from  being  en- 
forced, and  the  courts  have  aided  in  this.  In  exaspera- 
tion one  asks  whether  this  is  because  the  judges  are  re- 
liant on  the  legislature  for  their  rate  of  pay  and  conditions 
of  tenure.  A  special  panel  of  circuit  judges  in  Oregon  re- 
fused to  compel  obedience  to  the  reapportionment  clause 
because  "this  is  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  question," 
thus  giving  legal  sanctity  to  defiance  of  the  state's  basic 
charter. 

Kentucky's  constitution  specifies  that  the  state  legisla- 
ture shall  be  chosen  according  to  population.  Although 
the  Kentucky  supreme  court  declined  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  this  mandate  as  early  as  1907,  the  tribunal  did 
utter  a  stinging  rebuke  in  Ragland  v.  Anderson: 

"To  say  that  a  man  in  Spencer  County  shall  have  seven 
times  as  much  influence  in  the  legislature  as  a  man  in 
Butler  or  Edmonson  County  is  to  say  that  six  men  out  of 
every,  seven  in  those  counties  are  not  represented  at  all." 

The  unfair  make-up  of  legislatures  also  often  results 
in  partisan  stalemates,  contributing  further  to  state  in- 
action and  lassitude  on  fundamental  problems.  The  gov- 
ernor, for  example,  is  elected  by  the  state  at  large.  He 
represents  a  majority.  But  the  legislature  is  districted  so 
that  a  minority  of  the  voters  can  choose  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  senators  and  representatives. 

Missouri  recently  chose  a  Democratic  governor,  but 
elected  a  legislature  63  percent  Republican.  Colorado's 
Democratic  governor  must  try  to  get  his  program  through 
a  legislature  with  72  percent  of  the  members  in  the  rival 
party. 

What   is   the   solution  ?     Must   state   government   con-  * 
tinue  to  reflect  the  will  of  a  small  minority  of  the  people? 
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THE  SURVEY 


[s  federal  encroachment  the  only  answer?  Can  our  legis- 
latures be  brought  into  conformance  with  their  states' 
populations  in  1950  and  not  as  they  were  many  decades 
jgo? 

Many  farmers  are  sincere  in  their  resistance  to  legisla- 
tive redistricting.  In  them  lurks  the  old  Jeffersonian  fear 
>f  the  metropolis,  the  fortress-like  hulk  of  buildings  and 
sinister  passageways.  These  people  of  orchard  and  field 
actually  feel  that  they  are  protecting  the  city  from  its  own 
worst  self. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  men  who  mistrust  the  city 
politically  are  quick  to  hurry  to  its  bosom  for  everything 
else.  I  know  a  cattle  rancher  who  believes  reapportion- 
ment would  be  a  catastrophe  for  our  state.  He  thinks  the 
city  would  have  too  much  political  power  at  the  capital, 
rle  sells  his  beef  in  the  city;  he  does  his  not  inconsiderable 
banking  in  the  city;  when  one  of  his  daughters  is  to  have 

baby,  she  consults  a  city  obstetrician. 

In  time,  this  man  may  come  to  regard  the  inhabitant 
of  the  city  as  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  creature  as 
limself.  Why,  then,  should  reapportionment  raise  such 
blood  pressures  in  the  countryside? 

The  chasm  between  farm  and  city  interests  is  of  course 

exaggerated.    True,  there  are  contrasts  in  emphasis.  Yet, 

n  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  the  law  which  is  good  for 

he  truck  driver  is  good  for  the  orchardist  as  well.    May  I 

be  pardoned  a  personal  example  in  proof? 

As  I  write  these  words,  the  Oregon  State  Grange, 
argest  agricultural  organization  in  our  rural  state,  pub- 
ishes  its  "box  score"  on  the  recent  legislative  session.  Al- 
hough  I  represent  the  state's  only  large  city,  I  led  the 
Grange's  list  with  eleven  "favorable"  votes  and  one  re- 
;arcled  as  "unfavorable." 


Ironically,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grange  compilation, 
with  only  three  "favorable"  votes  each,  was  a  trio  of  sena- 
tors from  agricultural  areas.  Such  episodes  as  this  at  least 
ought  to  help  convince  the  dwellers  in  the  hinterland  that 
legislative  reapportionment  will  not  adversely  affect  their 
welfare. 


M 


Oregon  State  Highway  Commission 


The  state  capital,  Salem,  Oregon 
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EAXWHILE,  POSSIBLE  RELEASE  FROM  THE  DILEMMA  MIGHT 

be  found  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Henry  S.  Caulfield  of  Missouri  cites  the  famous  14th 
Amendment : 

"No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

This  is  stern  language.  Noticed  by  the  nation's  highest 
judicial  body,  it  might  result  in  a  verdict  of  unconstitu- 
tionality  against  acts  of  a  state  legislature  in  which  one 
citizen  had  351  times  the  voting  strength  of  a  fellow 
citizen  in  another  section  of  the  state. 

But  a  more  likely  solution  is  at  the  ballot  box. 

A  state  constitution,  made  unworkable  by  changing 
conditions,  can  be  amended  by  vote  of  the  people — at 
least  in  most  instances,  although  some  states  have  amend- 
ing clauses  so  complex  that  they  are  virtually  inoperable. 
Illinois  and  Michigan  have  attempted  constitutional  con- 
ventions to  revise  archaic  state  constitutions  but  have 
failed — as  a  matter  of  practical  politics. 

Yet,  this  is  the  surest  escape  from  the  vise  of  minority 
rule.  Constitutions  which  have  been  defied  as  in  Oregon 
and  Minnesota,  can  be  enforced  through  initiative  meas- 
ures giving  an  individual  citizen  the  right  to  petition 
against  any  legislature  not  in  conformance  with  the  state 
constitution. 

Such  an  initiative  now  is  in  preparation  in  Oregon. 
Signatures  are  being  sought  on  street  corners  and  from 
house  to  house.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  AFL,  the  CIO, 
the  Young  Democrats,  and  those  chapters  of  the  Young 
Republicans  which  are  located  in  the  state's  larger  cities. 
Sufficient  signers  are  expected  within  a  few  months  to 
place  the  proposal  on  the  ballot  next  November.  Its  fate 
will  be  watched  all  the  way  across  the  country,  for  the 
problem  is  national  rather  than  local. 

Minority  domination  beneath  the  domes  of  most  of  the 
state  capitols  is  the  product  of  an  inexorable  trend  in 
American  life.  When  George  Washington  was  President, 
5  percent  of  the  people  resided  in  cities.  Today  the  per- 
centage is  60  and  still  growing.  World  War  I  brought 
millions  to  the  metropolis  to  work  in  industrial  plants. 
Few  have  gone  back.  And  mechanization  on  the  farm 
has  made  it  possible  to  grow  the  national  food  supply 
with  fewer  people  by  far  than  ever  before. 

Habits  change,  population  patterns  change,  machinery 
changes,  new  techniques  are  evolved  in  hospitals,  fac- 
tories and  homes.  Only  legislative  districts  seem  im- 
mutable. Long  after  the  inhabitants  have  moved  away, 
deserted  expanses  of  sage  and  pine  and  empty  farm 
houses  still  enjoy  equal  representation  in  the  legislature, 
as  much  as  before,  and  more  than  the  thousands  of  city 
dwellers.  In  fact,  however,  all  things  change,  and  the 
census  picture  of  redistributed  populations  is  a  warning 
to  legislative  immovables. 
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Public  vs.  Private! 


Who's  To  Pay  For  Social  Work? 

Are  the  voluntary  welfare   agencies  to  be  forced  out  of  business,  or  is 
government's  part  to  be  limited?  Here  are  calm  thoughts  on  a  tough  issue. 


LEONARD  W.  MAYO 


JOHN  DEWEY  is  CREDITED  WITH  THE  OBSERVATION  THAT 
man  rarely  thinks  until  he  is  facing  disaster.  We  are 
not  facing  actual  disaster  in  financing  health  and  wel- 
fare services,  but  nevertiieless  it  is  time  to  start  thinking. 

In  its  recent  publication,  "Keep  Faith  with  the  Con- 
tributor," the  National  Information  Bureau  reports  diat 
this  country's  investment  in  philanthropic  and  religious 
institutions  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen  billion  dollars 
and  that  two  to  three  billion  more  are  given  annually  to 
voluntary  philanthropy.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  John  Price 
Jones  Corporation  announced  that  contributions  to  or- 
ganized social  work  in  the  first  six  months  of  1949 
amounted  to  $38,688,451,  as  compared  with  $51,893,502 
in  the  same  period  last  year — a.  very  substantial  drop.  At 
die  same  time,  however,  gifts  to  health  rose  from  $17,- 
668,928  last  year  to  $22,968,277  for  the  first  half  of  1949. 
Foreign  relief  and  domestic  education  also  showed  in- 
creases of  six  and  three  million  dollars  respectively. 

Early  and  unofficial  returns  from  400  community  chest 
drives  this  fall  indicate  that  although  the  goals  averaged 
8  percent  higher  than  last  year,  only  1.5  percent  more  was 
raised  on  the  average  by  each  chest  and  the  amounts 
actually  raised  averaged  5  percent  below  the  goals  set. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  fully  the  tremendous  strides 
made  during  the  last  two  decades  by  both  voluntary  and 
governmental  social  and  health  agencies  in  the  extension 
of  services  and  the  development  of  their  respective  pro- 
grams. Judged  on  the  sheer  basis  of  comparison  between 
1929  and  1949  the  progress  in  some  directions  is  almost 
phenomenal.  Judged,  however,  by  the  cold  facts  of  need, 
in  the  light  of  our  tremendous  national  resources  and  our 
individual  prosperity,  we  really  cannot  boast  much. 


T, 


HIS  APPLIES  PARTICULARLY  TO  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS   IN 

health  and  welfare.  The  years  previous  to  1932  are  pretty 
barren  of  large  scale  progressive  and  continuous  measures 
dedicated  to  the  public  health  and  welfare.  Hence  when 
we  dropped  into  the  depression  of  the  1930's  we  had  no 
basis  for  an  emergency  superstructure;  we  had  to  build 
the  foundation  while  the  house  was  going  up. 

4- 

— By  the  former  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  at  Western  Reserve  University 
who,  last  jail,  became  general  director  of  the 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children. 
In  1948,  Mr.  Mayo  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work. 


The  developments  of  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  gen- 
eral public  assistance,  unemployment  insurance,  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance,  child  welfare,  and  public  health 
programs  alone  have  represented  great  progress.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  insurance  principle  with  the  citizen 
and  the  government  as  partners  in  this  field  is  a  tre- 
mendous forward  step. 

It  is  completely  wrong,  however,  to  refer  to  such  pro- 
grams as  these  as  "Social  Security."  Properly  administered 
they  are  "Social  Incentives"  to  greater  productivity,  in- 
dependence, and  personal  dignity.  I  am  one  of  the  many 
who  resent  the  implication  from  whatever  source  it  comes 
that  the  American  people  want  "security  at  any  price." 
That  just  isn't  true. 


INCOMPLETE  AS  THEY  ARE,  THESE  FIGURES  QUOTED  SUGGEST 
certain  trends,  or  at  least  tendencies,  which  should  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  other  factors.  Obviously,  we 
have  a  tremendous  financial  investment  in  health  and 
welfare  services,  and  in  the  institutions  and  agencies 
which  administer  them.  While  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed annually  to  "voluntary  philanthropy"  is  impres- 
sive from  some  points  of  view,  the  figures  do  not  take 
on  full  significance  until  they  are  broken  down  suf- 
ficiently to  indicate  how  they  are  distributed  in  relation 
to  actual  needs.  For  example,  the  totals  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  funds  contributed  to  health  increased,  while 
voluntary  funds  going  directly  to  social  work  as  such 
decreased  in  the  first  six  months  of  1949  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  less  money  should  be  devoted  to  health  and  more  to 
activities  strictly  defined  as  social  work,  but  it  does  raise 
several  questions:  How  arc  priorities  determined?  Is 
the  allocation  a  mere  matter  of  chance  or  of  "fashions" 
in  giving?  Is  the  availability  of  large  sums  for  public 
health  purposes  more  effective  as  a  program  determinant 
than  the  carefully  estimated  and  specific  needs  of  a  given 
locality  or  region  ?  One  thing  is  certain — to  carry  present 
responsibilities,  provide  for  more  adequate  distribution 
of  available  funds,  better  coverage  of  known  needs,  and 
to  press  forward  in  prevention  and  research,  will  cost 
substantially  more  than  we  are  now  spending. 

Just  what  the  total  bill  should  be  no  one  knows,  and 
indeed  the  total  of  what  we  are  spending  at  present  for 
voluntary  and  governmental  services  is  almost  impossible 
to  ascertain  accurately. 

A  few  recent  figures,  however,  will  indicate  the  trend 
in  public  welfare  spending.  In  1945,  public  assistance 
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j  rants  to  the  states  (exclusive  of  salaries  and  expenses) 
amounted  to  $409,800,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1950,  the  comparable  figure  is  $1,058,000,000.  In  1945, 
the  federal  grants  to  the  states  for  child  welfare  services 
under  Part  III,  Title  5  of  the  Social  Security  Act  totaled 
$1,500,000;  for  fiscal  1950,  the  appropriation  is  $3,500,000. 
For  maternal  and  child  health  services  under  Part  I,  Title 
5  in  1945,  the  sum  was  $5,800,000;  this  year,  $11,000,000; 
for  crippled  children,  $3,800,000  in  1945,  as  compared  with 
$7,500,000  this  year.  In  all  such  comparisons  the  fact 
not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  fifteen  years  ago  we  were 
falling  so  far  short  of  meeting  obvious  and  urgent  needs 
that  today's  figures  represent  only  a  part  of  what  the 
eventual  program  should  be.  The  writer  joins  with  many 
others  who  view  with  pride  rather  than  alarm  the  partner- 
ship of  government  and  voluntary  agencies  in  joint  efforts 
for  human  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
question  the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  precise  accounting  of  all  health  and  welfare 
expenditures,  local,  state  and  national,  voluntary  and 
governmental.  The  main  problem  in  today's  situation, 
however,  does  not  lie  here.  It  lies  rather  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  average  citizen  toward  the  purposes  and 
operation  of  social  and  health  work,  and  in  the  philosophy 
and  techniques  of  professional  and  volunteer  leaders 
in  these  fields.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  attitude  of  the 
citizen,  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  health  and  social 
work  professions  will  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  conservation  of  human  resources. 
.  As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  individual  citizen  is 
too  confused  to  be  fully  effective.  He  wants  well  ad- 
justed children,  healthy  adults,  and  happy  families,  but 
he  is  not  sure  that  present  services,  agency  structure,  and 
community  organization  will  provide  them.  He  is  not 
clear  as  to  what  constitutes  sound  public  policy  in  these 
matters.  He  has  been  told  that  the  extension  of  health 
and  welfare  services  will  threaten  individual  freedom,  a 
concept  which  has  been  encouraged,  incidentally,  by  well 
planned  propaganda  on  the  so-called  "Welfare  State."  He 
is  caught  between  his  desire  to  keep  community  chest 
goals  and  tax  rates  down,  and  the  quality  of  social  and 
health  work  up;  between  his  general  conviction  concern- 
ing federated  financing,  and  his  concern  lest  it  lead  to 
greater  expenditures;  between  the  philosophy  that  govern- 
ment has  responsibility  for  the  public  welfare,  and  his  con- 
cern lest  the  expression  of  it  lead  to  further  controls. 
Above  all,  he  is  concerned  about  costs.  He  wants  to 
know  "where  it  is  all  going  to  end,"  how  far  agencies 
intend  to  develop  their  programs  and  whether  we  should 
be  serving  a  relatively  few  people  well,  or  more  people  less 
expertly. 

In  a  few  communities  these  conflicts  are  so  acute  and 
the  power  structure  is  such  that  control  has  been  seized 
either  by  a  group  of  "big  contributors"  or  a  bloc  of  in- 
fluential social  and  health  agencies.  Either  situation  is 
bad,  for  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  long  run  what 
group  has  the  whiphand;  when  the  whip  is  in  any  one 
hand  for  long,  corruption  is  almost  inevitable. 

T 

1    HOSE  OF  US  IN  PROFESSIONAL  RANKS  ARE  NOT  FREE  FROM 

our  own  confusions  and  conflicts  nor  from  strategic  errors. 
We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  clear  as  to  the  role  of  voluntary 
and  governmental  agencies.  We  are  unsure  as  to  the 
place  of  sectarian  agencies  and  federations,  and  some  are 


not  convinced  that  federated  financing  is  the  best  method 
of  providing  the  sinews  of  war  for  private  social  and 
health  work.  In  encouraging  or  even  winking  at  the 
present  multiplicity  of  unrelated  financial  drives,  we  also 
bear  some  of  the  onus  for  the  difficulties  they  create. 
While  it  is  understandable  that  professional  groups  are 
not  of  one  mind  on  such  matters,  it  makes  it  difficult, 
nevertheless,  for  us  to  be  as  effective  as  we  might  other- 
wise be  in  helping  the  citizen  to  emerge  from  his  fog  of 
confusion. 

Perhaps  the  first  step  in  raising  more  funds  for  health 
and  social  work  and  distributing  them  more  skillfully  is 
to  realize  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
joint  effort  of  professional  groups  and  representatives  of 
the  public.  Certainly  an  early  step  must  be  to  set  about 
the  long  task  of  resolving  conflicts  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  vigorous  united  approach  to  the  whole  issue  of 
financing. 

One  of  these,  the  public-private  or  governmental-volun- 
tary conflict,  furnishes  a  perfect  alibi  for  those  who  re- 
sent taxes  for  public  welfare  and  who  are  reluctant  at 
the  same  time  to  support  voluntary  agencies.  There  are 
those  in  the  professional  ranks  who  oppose  the  extension 
of  the  public  services,  and  some  adherents  of  the  public 
programs  are  lukewarm  toward  voluntary  health  and 
social  work. 


THIS  IS  RATHER  UNDER  THE  SURFACE  IN  PROFESSIONAL 

groups,  but  not  among  the  general  public.  Here  it  is 
a  sharp  issue,  with  a  preponderance  purporting  to  believe 
strongly  in  voluntary  services  but  all  too  often  saying  it 
very  quietly  when  it  comes  to  putting  dollars  on  the  line. 

The  main  responsibility  in  clarifying  this  issue  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  professional  health  and  social  workers 
and  the  board  members  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
We  must  tighten  our  ranks  and  present  a  united  front 
on  a  platform  of  real  public  and  private  partnership  to 
which  we  have  been  giving  lip  service  for  so  many  years. 
In  every  locality  where  voluntary  agencies  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  governmental  agencies  and  where  the  lat- 
ter use  and  lean  upon  strong  voluntary  agencies,  the 
whole  community  is  conscious  of  a  rounded  program  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  in  which  each  group  of  agencies  sup- 
plements and  complements  the  other. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  this  problem  is  ex- 
clusively or  even  primarily  economic.  It  has  to  do  with 
priorities  and  values,  and  such  questions  are  always  philo- 
sophical in  nature.  Experience  shows  that  when  our  peo- 
ple want  anything  that  is  important  to  them  they  eventu- 
ally get  it.  Apparently  health  and  welfare  services  do  not 
as  yet  have  high  priority,  for  many  community  chests  re- 
main at  a  merely  respectable  level  year  after  year  instead 
of  reaching  heights  of  real  distinction;  and  scores  of  legis- 
lative bills  calling  for  funds  to  meet  demonstrated  needs 
languish  in  committee,  or  are  killed  on  the  legislative 
floor. 

The  record  shows,  further,  that  we  do  not  give  any- 
thing like  15  percent  of  our  incomes  to  these  causes  and 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  all  federal  expenditures 
go  to  paying  for  past  wars  and  maintaining  the  national 
defense. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  do  a  better  job,  our  whole 
approach  to  the  financing  of  social  and  health  work  must 
be  recast  in  a  new  mold.  Too  many  people  think  of 
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health  and  welfare  as  "charity,"  rather  than  as  necessity, 
and  all  of  us  are  prone  to  think  of  financing  these 
services  in  terms  of  a  single  agency  or  at  best  a  group 
of  agencies.  But  if  all  available  resources  are  to  be 
mobilized  to  meet  both  specific  and  general  needs,  we 
must  think  in  bolder  terms  than  these.  In  this  day  and 
age  we  must  approach  many  community  needs  on  a 
far  wider  base  than  the  physical  boundaries  of  a  single 
area. 

Scores  of  problems  can  be  tackled  successfully  only 
on  a  state,  a  regional,  or  even  a  national  scale.  Such 
an  approach,  if  followed  logically,  would  mean  a  far 
broader  view  of  the  whole  community  and  its  require- 
ments, and  would  involve  a  large  number  of  citizens 
and  civic  groups.  Furthermore,  it  would  hasten  the  day 
when  the  public  ceases  to  regard  voluntary  and  govern- 
mental agencies  as  though  each  functioned  in  a  vacuum, 
or  operated  in  competition,  and  it  would  help  give  coun- 
cils of  social  and  health  agencies  their  proper  status. 

The  contributor  and  the  taxpayer  have  problems,  as 
have  the  voluntary  agency,  the  local  community  chest, 
and  the  tax  supported  agency.  Each  faces  separate  but 
related  difficulties  that  must  be  recognized  and  han- 
dled. Many  voluntary  agencies  have  fallen  upon  hard 
times.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
people  identified  with  them  assume  that  they  are  under 
the  protection  of  some  mystic  destiny  controlling  their 
future,  and  that  they  should  be  supported  simply  be- 
cause they  are  voluntary.  Private  agencies  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  health  and  welfare  program  of  the 
nation,  but  they  will  continue  as  vital  factors  in  Ameri- 
can life  only  if  they  remain  flexible  and  courageous,  pro- 
gressive in  every  sense,  and  hence  increasingly  useful. 

Many  of  the  most  responsive  voluntary  agencies,  how- 
ever, face  serious  budget  trouble,  and  the  plight  of  the 
community  chest  is  one  of  the  clearest  reflections  of  this 
fact.  Most  chests  are  pressed  by  some  of  their  member 
agencies  to  increase  their  goals  and  by  other  groups 
to  reduce  them  or  retain  the  present  level.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  threats  of  agency  withdrawals,  and  on 
the  other,  pointed  hints  by  some  contribut  •  s  that  their 
gifts  will  be  cut  if  the  goals  go  higher.  Th:.s  ;•><)  m.inv 
chests  are  in  constant  dread  of  decapitation  under  a  two 
edged  sword  of  Damocles. 

If  federated  financing  is  to  continue  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  health  and  welfare  scheme  of  things,  the  com- 
munity chest  can  neither  go  backward  nor  stand  still. 
It  must  press  forward,  broadening  its  base  both  of  con- 
tributors and  of  geographical  area.  With  the  council  of 
social  agencies,  it  must  become  increasingly  effective  in 
stimulating  the  adequate  support  of  local  services  and 
in  promoting  high  quality  of  planning  and  of  work. 
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HE    DILEMMA    OF    TAX-SUPPORTED    AGENCIES    IS    SOMEWHAT 

different  but  it  is  also  crucial.  With  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  national  budget  being  spent  for  purposes 
other  than  health  and  welfare,  we  shall  have  to  increase 
the  national  income  substantially,  reduce  present  ex- 
penditures for  defense,  or  be  content  with  a  meager  ad- 
vance in  health  and  welfare  coverage  and  snail-like 
progress  in  research  and  prevention  under  public  aus- 


pices. The  present  situation  requires  some  difficult 
choices  of  which  people  must  be  fully  aware  and  in  the 
light  of  which  they  should  watch  the  actions  of  Congress, 
the  state  legislatures,  and  local  governments. 

Some  people  have  a  ready-made  solution  for  all  this. 
All  that  is  needed,  they  say,  is  a  good  cause,  expert  pub- 
lic relations,  and  (for  voluntary  agencies)  a  good  money- 
raising  organization.    To  this  cliche  one  might  add  that 
if  the  last  two  are  present  in  sufficient  force,  the  first 
may  not  be  required!    The  fallacy  of  this  philosophy,  if 
it  can  be  thus  dignified,  is  that  expertness  in  fund-raising 
and   public   relations  is  no  criterion  of  the  merit   of  a 
given  project.  This  very  fallacy  was  one  of  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  die  establishment  of  federated  financ- 
ing some  forty  years  ago,  and  certainly  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  interim  that  neither  the  public  appeal  of  a  move- 
ment, nor  the  organizing  and  money-raising  ability  of 
its  proponents  are  sufficient  per  se  to  guarantee  its  value. 
Any  money-raising  program  that  does  not  subject  the 
object  of  its   efforts   to  the  continuing  scrutiny   of  its 
contributors  is  due  to  fail  sooner  or  later.   The  danger 
in  many  of  the  high-powered  drives  is  that  they  are  so 
conducted  that  they  never  stand  on  their  own  merits  be- 
fore the  court  of  public  opinion.     They  are  like  some 
advertising  campaigns— focused  on  a  single  product  with 
a  narrow  emotional  appeal.    Their  leaders  seldom  make 
any  pretense  of  relating  their  cause  to  other  closely  allied 
efforts,  for  to  do  so  might  weaken  their  own  propaganda. 
One  of  the  answers  given  to  such  criticisms  as  these  is 
that  the  "single  cause"  drive  succeeds.  After  all,  the  cause 
is  good;  ergo,  the  procedure  is  both  justifiable  and  sound. 
In  most  of  the  national  drives  in  the  health  field,  it  is 
true,   the   cause   actually   is  good   and   large   sums   have 
been  raised.    The  isolated  or  categorical  approach  may 
have  been  (perhaps  still  is)  a  practical  necessity  to  start 
things  moving  in  the  battle  against  a  specific  disease  or 
condition.    The   question,   however,   is   whether   we   be- 
lieve in  an  integrated  approach  and  in  some  semblance 
of  coordinated  planning,  whether  we  are  trying  to  move 
toward   that   objective   at   the   local,  and   particularly   at 
the  national,  level. 

In  Indianapolis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and 
Memphis,  in  Dallas,  Boston,  New  York  City,  and  Po- 
dunk,  many  of  the  most  generous  contributors  to  the 
national  drives  are  weighing  these  issues.  Perhaps  we 
should  do  the  obvious  and  do  it  promptly  before  a  con- 
tributions "strike"  forces  us  to  steps  that  may  be  both 
poor  business  and  bad  statesmanship. 

During  World  War  II,  we  achieved  a  unified  ap- 
proach in  national  health  and  welfare  planning  and 
money-raising.  On  the  whole,  the  results  were  good. 
We  now  stand  in  desperate  need  of  a  peacetime  counter- 
part of  that  plan.  It  is  true  that  "normal  times"  lack 
the  impetus  and  the  motivation  of  a  national  emergency, 
but  we  have  other  compelling  stimuli,  including  a  near 
crisis  in  health  and  welfare  financing.  Instead  of  the 
drama  of  war  and  atom  bombs  there  is  the  challenge 
of  great  things  to  be  done  in  human  engineering;  the 
large  scale  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  the  prevention  of  delinquency  on  an  in- 
dividual and  community  basis,  the  development  of  broad 
public  health  undertakings,  and  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  vast  regional  programs  of  economic  and  social  recon- 
struction. All  these  would  involve  voluntary  and  govern- 
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mental  agencies,  and  the  close  cooperation  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  industry. 

Social  welfare  and  health  must  pioneer  again  in  these 
directions,  as  did  the  founders  of  our  present  programs. 
With  sights  set  high,  with  a  boldness  based  on  know- 
ledge and  experience,  we  can  if  we  will,  provide  for  the 
public  imaginative,  sound,  and  unified  health  and  wel- 
fare goals  in  local  communities,  in  the  states,  and  for 
die  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  professions  of  public  health  and  social  work,  how- 
ever, must  make  it  clear  that  we  see  a  striking  difference 
between  the  "Welfare  State"  in  the  fascist  and  com- 
munist sense  and  a  "State  of  Well  Being"  for  all  people 
in  the  democratic  sense.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  former,  but  we  join  the  founders  of  the  Republic 


in  complete  support  of  the  latter.  A  "State  of  Well 
Being"  based  on  individual  worth,  dignity,  and  personal 
effort  created  by  voluntary  team  work  between  the  citi- 
zen and  his  government,  may  be  the  greatest  single  fac- 
tor in  the  establishment  of  a  sound  domestic  economy 
and  world  peace. 

This  concept  requires  a  wide  liberal  view  of  human 
needs  and  of  the  programs,  services,  agencies,  and  per- 
sonnel required  to  promote  and  develop  them.  If  we 
mobilize  our  money,  manpower,  and  ingenuity  toward 
the  realization  of  these  constructive  ends  one  half  as 
effectively  as  we  have  harnessed  atomic  energy  for 
destruction,  we  can  finance  the  essential  health  and  social 
work  programs  of  the  nation  at  a  new  level  of  efficiency 
and  with  far-reaching  and  dramatic  results. 


But  What  Points  To  Agree  On? 


1  RESIDENT  OLIVER  C.  CARMICHAEL  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  wrote  into 
his  annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year  a  pointed  suggestion 
to  die  social  scientists  of  the  western  world.  It  is  simply 
that  they  get  together  and  agree  upon  "a  complete  formula- 
tion of  the  bare  tenets  of  a  free  society."  Thus  would  be 
met  the  need  of  our  times  for  proper  instruction  in  ediical 
values. 

Said  President  Carmichael: 

With  six  thousand  years  of  recorded  social  history  and 
all  the  wisdom,  wit  and  philosophy  of  the  sages  and  seers 
at  one's  command,  it  would  appear  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  begin  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  genuine  science 
of  society  that  would  open  up  a  new  approach  to  instruc- 
tion and  research  in  the  science  of  human  relations.  The 
discovery  and  enunciation  of  basic  principles  of  human 
conduct  which  would  be  accepted  by  the  great  majority 
might  begin  for  our  time  a  rebirth  in  the  science  of  social 
relations  similar  in  kind  and  in  influence  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Newton,  Galileo  and  a  host  of  others  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  renaissance  which  flowered 
in  the  present  scientific  age.  .  .  . 

At  a  time  when  the  foundations  of  the  western  mode 
of  thought  are  being  challenged,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  they  be  understood.  Too  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  clarify  the  issues  involved  in  the  conflict  between 
Russia  and  the  West.  .  .  . 

If  a  group  of  qualified  social  scientists  could  collabo- 


rate in  an  examination  of  the  great  body  of  materials 
produced  by  the  historian,  economist,  sociologist,  and 
political  scientist  with  a  view  to  determining  the  basic 
assumptions  upon  which  western  civilization  rests,  it 
might  result  in  the  formulation  of  a  new  set  of  materials 
and  a  more  realistic  approach  in  the  teaching  of  the  social 
sciences.  .  .  . 

...  in  this  scientific  age  all  have  certain  common  con- 
ceptions of  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  whereas  there 
is  not  the  same  degree  of  common  agreement  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  principles  that  underlie  social  progress. 

In  all  human  problems,  from  that  of  one  individual 
pitted  against  another  to  that  of  nations  at  war,  the  area 
of  common  interests  is  usually  far  greater  than  that  of 
conflicting  interests  but,  because  the  parties  involved  fail 
to  recognize  this  fact,  conflict  occurs.  If  all  youth  were 
taught  common  principles  of  behavior  based  upon  the 
tenets  which  undergrid  western  civilization,  the  chances 
of  finding  a  common  basis  of  agreement  when  differences 
arise  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Thus  the  approach  suggested  in  the  formulation  of  the 
assumptions  upon  which  the  structure  of  our  society  is 
built  has  many  possible  applications.  A  generation  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  the  common  principles  which  un- 
derlie social  stability  and  progress  and  taught  to  apply 
the  same  methods  in  the  study  of  social  conflict  that 
they  employ  in  analyzing  technical  problems  might  go 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  issues  of  domestic  dis- 
cord and  international  strife  which  plague  us  today. 
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The  old  war-horse  in  action — More  Socialism,  or  less? 

Britain's  Issue— Welfare 

Whatever  the  political  fireworks,  the  point  in  the  voters'  minds,  it  seems, 
is  insurance,  grants  for  schooling,  family  allowances,  and  especially  health. 


Reuterphoto  from  European 


S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


AFTER  WIELDING  UNIMPEDED  POWER  SINCE  1945,  THE 
first  Labor  administration  that  has  ever  commanded 
a  full  majority  in  the  British  Parliament  must  face  an 
accounting  this  year.  The  government  that  succeeded 
Winston  Churchill's  war  coalition  is  coming  to  its  end. 
What  is  the  record  ?  What  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  in 
general  as  they  prepare  to  pass  judgment? 

Before  going  into  either  current  performance  or  back- 
ground affecting  the  complex  decisions  to  be  made,  one 
paramount  factor  needs  to  be  pointed  out  and  never  over- 
looked. That  is  the  political  repercussions  of  the  health 
services. 

If  there  is  a  doubt  (and  I  think  there  is)  concerning 
the  support  among  the  manual  workers  for  a  further 
spread  of  nationalization,  there  is  none  whatever  with 
respect  to  the  social  services,  as  administered  and  ex- 
panded by  the  Labor  Government.  Insurance,  family 


— By  a  distinguished  British  journalist,  formerly 
a  special  correspondent  for  The  Spectator  and, 
during  the  war,  the  chief  editorial  writer  on  The 
Glasgow  Herald.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  is  widely  known 
in  this  country  as  lecturer  and  writer. 
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allowances,  grants  for  schooling,  and  all  the  other  forms 
of  social  provision  are  enthusiastically  approved,  and  the 
people  everywhere  have  an  astonishingly  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  their  working.  The  British  people  have  come  to 
look  upon  themselves  and  their  children  as  members  of  a 
wondrously  protected  commonwealth;  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  national  health  service  has  now  taken  its  place 
as  head  and  front  of  an  almost  completed  welfare  edifice. 

The  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party,  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
are  not  in  need  of  any  reminder  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  aspect  of  the  Government  record.  They  look  upon 
the  social  services  as  their  greatest  asset  in  the  election. 
They  have  reason  to  believe  that  among  all  the  services, 
the  medical,  being  the  newest,  has  the  highest  direct 
value. 

And  they  undoubtedly  estimate  this  value  in  re- 
lation to  that  class  in  the  community  which  gives  them 
cause  for  particular  anxiety.  Opposition  inquirers  and 
speculators  are  now  taking  almost  for  granted  that  the 
lower-middles,  the  non-manual  wage-earners  who  voted 
Labor  in  numbers  last  time,  have  returned  to  the  Con- 
servative fold.  But  their  competitors  in  the  Labor  camp 
are  obviously  counting  the  probable  gains  for  their  side 
in  the  goodwill  arising  from  the  health  service. 

Labor's  great  success  in  1945  was  hardly  less  unexpected 
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than  the  victory  of  Mr.  Truman  three  years  later.  Both 
events  could  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  statement  that  the 
moods  and  decisions  of  a  mass  electorate  are  not  to  be 
assessed  by  the  elementary  rules  that  did  duty  amid  the 
simpler  political  and  social  forces  of  the  past,  before  the 
whole  world  was  overturned.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything 
could  be  that  in  the  hour  of  victory  Mr.  Churchill  and 
his  colleagues  were  expecting  that  the  national  event  of 
1918  would  be  repeated.  On  that  occasion  the  war  Prime 
Minister,  Lloyd  George,  could  rely  upon  getting  an  over- 
whelming popular  vote  of  thanks.  Churchill  was  both 
national  leader  and  architect  of  victory  in  the  fullest 
possible  sense.  During  five  crucial  years,  as  the  central 
symbol  of  the  British  will  to  survive,  he  had  been  up- 
held as  no  head  of  a  government  had  ever  been. 

But  this  was  a  special,  a  unique,  phenomenon,  the  limits 
of  which  everybody  in  England  seemed  instinctively  to 
understand  and,  as  we  have  realized,  when  the  time 
came  for  taking  a  straight  political  decision,  the  upshot 
made  the  voter,  man  or  woman,  a  hard  nut  for  the  out- 
side world  to  crack.  The  votes  were  cast  in  July  1945, 
between  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  the  collapse  of 
Japan.  The  result  was  a  plain  announcement  that  a  mod- 
ern democracy,  acting  in  a  free  election,  is  capable  of 
registering  a  political  purpose  without  being  influenced 
by  its  admiration  for  even  the  highest  genius  of  leader- 
ship in  other  fields.  The  commonest  prediction  of  the 
time,  coming  from  active  politicians  on  both  sides,  was 
that  the  wartime  government  would  win,  though  per- 
haps by  only  a  narrow  margin.  The  expectation  of  a 
Labor  landslide  was  confined  to  the  smallest  number  of 
forecasters. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  in  1950  the  esti- 
mates concerning  the  government  in  power  are  not  very 
different.  They  may,  of  course,  prove  to  be  just  as  far  out. 

We  have,  at  any  rate,  in  looking  back,  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  what  was  happening  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  had  been  a  long  party  truce.  After  the  black  events 
of  1940,  very  few  local  elections  were  fought,  and  those 
were  unofficial,  irregular.  All  party  leaders  had,  by  agree- 
ment, to  stand  aside.  Nevertheless,  outside  discussion  was 
untrammeled,  and  there  were  one  or  two  newspapers  with 
immense  circulations  that  held  on  to  the  right  of  free 
criticism.  Moreover,  despite  the  paper  shortage  and  con- 
trol, the  sale  of  left  wing  books  and  pamphlets  was  un- 
precedented. Perhaps,  also,  we  may  say  that  it  was  not 
until  the  morrow  of  the  victory  election  that  the  full 
significance  of  a  nation-in-arms  was  disclosed. 
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RITAIN  HAD  BEEN  COMPLETELY  ORGANIZED  FOR  WAR.  THE 

able-bodied  young  were  mobilized  in  the  fighting  services, 
and  they  were  learning  to  exercise  the  rights  of  adult 
citizenship.  Those  millions  of  young  people  were  all 
alike  in  being  hungry  for  peace  and  in  dreaming  of 
homes  and  jobs.  The  bulk  of  them  had  never  cast  a 
vote.  The  miseries  of  the  first  postwar  period  were  a 
familiar  memory  in  their  households.  The  fear  of  un- 
employment and  dependence  was  inborn.  They  knew, 
if  no  more  than  vaguely,  what  they  intended  to  demand. 
Their  wants  included  pay  and  bonuses  and  house-room, 
facilities  for  training,  opportunities  for  their  children,  pro- 
vision for  sickness  and  old  age — in  a  word,  the  first 
essentials  of  the  Welfare  State.  In  the  services,  as  out- 
side, the  prevailing  sentiment  was  Left.  These  men  and 


women  were  no  more  willing  than  the  workers  at  home 
to  entrust  the  tasks  of  peace  and  reconstruction  to  the 
Tories  and  "the  men  of  Munich."  They  welcomed  the 
Labor  Party  platform,  not  troubling  themselves  much 
about  the  large  promises  of  nationalization.  A  Labor 
Government,  they  believed,  would  certainly  mean  a  dras- 
tic change.  That  party  at  any  rate  was  all  for  the  best  at- 
tainable conditions  and  social  services. 

The  dominant  fact  in  the  Labor  record  is  that  the  plat- 
form was  fully  declared  and  expounded  in  advance.  The 
country  soon  came  to  realize  that  the  pledges  stood  for 
an  actual  legislative  program,  and  that  the  big  majority 
was  to  be  used  for  carrying  it  out. 

We  can  not  tell  how  much  of  this  was  recognized  by 
the  rank  and  file;  nor  do  we  know  as  yet  that  the  work- 
ers as  a  whole  approve  of  large  scale  nationalization  and 
its  first  results,  but  certain  facts  are  plain.  The  taking 
over  of  the  mines  and  railroads  was  a  matter  of  course; 


Election  Bulletin! 

"I  hear  an  almost  general  forecast:  that  it  will 
be  a  close  contest  and  that  Labor  should  be  re- 
turned with  a  reduced  majority.  One  important 
point  I  did  not  include.  A  national  redistribution  of 
seats  was  recently  completed.  Of  the  more  than 
600  divisions  only  62  are  unaffected,  so  drastic  has 
been  the  redrawing  of  boundaries.  Hence  no  guess 
can  have  any  validity,  and  every  parallel  with  1945 
is  misleading.  Labor  strategists  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple are  against  winter  elections.  They  believe 
good  weather  is  of  greater  importance  for  the  popu- 
lar vote." 

— From  a  last-minute  letter  by  the  author,  air- 
mailed January  20. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe's  article  itself  was  received  by  The 
Survey  office  on  January  6,  four  days  before  Prime 
Minister  Attlee's  announcement  that  the  date  of  the 
election  would  be  Thursday,  February  23. 


that  plan  was  long  past  the  stage  of  argument.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  advance  of  centralization  in  other 
fields  has  been  welcomed.  High  preferential  wages  in 
steel  and  the  building  trades,  for  example,  are  a  mani- 
fest obstacle.  The  right  to  strike  in  industries  that  have 
become  public  services  becomes  an  increasingly  vexed 
question.  The  prospects  and  perils  of  nationalized  steel 
will  be  prominent  among  the  questions  debated  all  over 
the  North  of  England.  All  these  matters  and  many  others 
are  comprised  within  the  query  now  being  heard  on  all 
sides:  Has  the  Labor  Government,  in  its  own  interest, 
showed  wisdom  in  the  speed  at  which  the  plans  for 
nationalization  have  been  driven? 

One  part  of  the  answer,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part,  is  linked  with  the  problem  of  centralization. 
The  unions  over  a  long  period  had  pressed  for  national- 
ization of  the  mines  and  railroads.  No  doubt  they  real- 
ized what  national  ownership  would  mean  in  terms  of 
control  by  authority  centered  in  Whitehall;  and  no  doubt 
also  they  were  resolved  to  grapple  with  whatever  diffi- 
culties might  emerge  when  they  came  under  central 
boards  and  a  powerful  bureaucracy.  All  the  same,  it  is 
a  reasonable  guess  that  the  opening  stage  of  the  new  sys- 
tem has  provided  labor  unionists  with  the  materials  for 
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Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee 


Acme 


an  entire  new  education  in  the  actualities  of  state  col- 
lectivism. 

"We  have  redeemed  all  our  pledges,"  said  Mr.  Attlee 
in  his  New  Year's  message  to  the  nation.  This  declara- 
tion is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  if  Labor  were 
returned  to  power  the  remade  Government  would  rest 
on  its  oars  as  regards  industrial  legislation  and  devote 
its  energies  to  the  work  of  consolidating  the  gains  of  four 
years  and  improving  the  departments.  On  the  contrary, 
there  would  be  several  big  enterprises  awaiting  comple- 
tion. Sugar  and  cement  are  high  in  the  remaining  list. 
The  destiny  of  the  great  insurance  societies  is  still  un- 
decided. Steel  nationalization  has  reached  the  statute 
book,  but  its  application  is  suspended  until  after  the 
election.  Prompt  repeal,  Mr.  Churchill  has  declared, 
would  be  carried  by  a  Conservative  government.  But 
should  Labor  come  back,  the  transfer  to  public  authority 
of  this  most  complicated  industry  would  provide  a  ter- 
rific challenge  for  the  Cabinet,  its  advisers  and  agents. 
The  Conservatives,  if  victorious,  would  call  a  sharp  halt 
in  steel  and  they  would  give  ample  reassurances  to  many 
industrial  and  commercial  interests,  beginning  with  the 
insurance  corporations. 

But  they  would  not  enter  upon  a  policy  of  reversal 
in  the  central  departments  of  nationalization.  The  mines 
and  railroads  are  conclusively  settled  as  national  services. 
A  government  of  a  different  political  complexion  would 
have  adopted  other  plans  for  gas  and  electricity,  but  no 
antilabor  administration  would  be  likely  now  to  start 
a  fight  over  them.  The  significant  thing  to  note  is  that, 
over  the  larger  part  of  the  ground  so  far  traversed,  public 
ownership  is  victorious  and  must  henceforward  be  re- 
cognized as  integral  in  Britain,  not  to  be  overturned  or 
seriously  modified,  whatever  changes  of  government  the 
future  may  bring. 


Now,  while  for  the  business  world  in  general,  and  thffl 
United  States  Congress  in  particular,  the  Labor  Governl 
ment  has  been  watched  and  judged  mainly  in  respect  to;! 
nationalization,  we  in  England  are  fully  aware  that  the 
American  people  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  rapidly  de-tt 
veloping  social  services  of  this  island.    It  should  be  re-l 
called  that  the  opening  of  the  new  chapter,  with  enlarged 
benefits  and  a  completed  national  scheme,  occurred  two 
years  before  the  end  of  the  war  and  when  the  Churchill 
coalition  was  in  office.  It  was  the  Beveridge  report  which,! 
in  its  impressive  sweep,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Labor 
Government's  social  policy.   And  in  this,  of  necessity,  the  j 
national  health  service  occupies  a  commanding  position. 

Any  discussion  of  this  topic,  with  its  many  explosive  i 
elements,  should  start  with  the  recognition  of  two  simple 
facts:  First,  that  a  greatly  expanded  socialized  medical) 
plan   was  the  inescapable  logic  of  the  British  insurance 
system   founded   forty   years  ago;   and   second,   that   the 
scheme  and  its  obligations  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  I 
of  present  political  strife.     The  three  parties  have  long 
been  agreed  on  the  essentials. 

But,  of  course,  a  service  so  new  in  design  and  daring 
in  presentation  could  not  possibly  have  been  launched  in 
calm  waters;  and  it  is  arguable  that  if  Mr.  Attlee  had 
made  a  different  choice  for  the  headship  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  the  government  and  the  country  would  not 
have  had  to  go  through  the  resounding  conflicts  of  the 
past  two  years.  No  admirer  of  the  Minister  would  dis- 
pute this  second  point.  Aneurin  Bevan  was  a  Welsh  agi- 
tator, wholly  without  administrative  experience,  when 
he  was  made  Minister  of  Health,  with  responsibility  also 
for  housing.  Presumably  the  Prime  Minister  was  con- 
vinced that  the  office  called  for  a  man  of  volcanic  energy 
and  a  rough  tongue,  not  for  an  orthodox  department 
executive,  however  able.  Mr.  Bevan  at  all  events  has 
carried  through  his  extraordinary  job.  He  has  gained 
the  admiration  of  a  great  many  public  servants  politically 
and  temperamentally  hostile  to  him,  and  more  surpris- 
ing still,  he  has  succeeded  in  winning  over,  at  least  as 
practical  allies  and  supporters,  a  decisive  majority  of 
the  doctors. 


T, 


HE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  IS  NOT  ONLY  A  GOING  CONCERN.  IT  IS 

already  an  accepted  British  institution,  covering  so  enor- 
mous a  percentage  of  the  national  community  that  it 
may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole. 

The  difficulties  and  defects,  as  we  know,  have  afforded 
abundant  material  for  satiric  attack,  not  a  little  of  which 
was  fully  justified.  The  scheme  was  hurriedly  con- 
structed and  the  beginnings  were  precipitate.  There  were 
and  are  tragic  happenings  in  the  hospitals,  which  are  of 
course  insufficient.  The  possibilities  of  abuse,  particu- 
larly in  such  matters  as  dental  supplies  and  spectacles, 
were  of  just  the  kind  to  entice  the  comics.  And  there 
were  the  manifest  grievances  of  a  grossly  overworked 
profession;  and  underneath  the  whole  controversy  there 
has  laid  a  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  wisdom  of  inaugurating 
a  national  plan,  so  vast  in  extent  and  involving  funds  so 
colossal,  at  a  time  when  Austerity  is  understood  to  be 
the  national  watchword. 

The  early  stage  has  been  marked  by  abuses  which 
could  easily  have  been  guarded  against.  They  are  now, 
we  are  told,  being  cleaned  up.  Free  doctoring  offers 
countless  temptations.  Every  populace  is  subject  to 
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pathetic  delusions  about  the  magic  of  the  medicine  bottle,        is  angry  and  suffering  from  a  growing  sense  of  frustration 
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and  in  this  matter  the  English  are  at  least  as  credulous 
as  the  Americans.  Mr.  Bevan  allowed  himself  to  burst 
out  over  "the  cataract  of  medicines"  being  poured  down 
the  English  throats.  His  way  of  checking  it  was  to  put 
a  charge  of  one  shilling  on  every  prescription. 


o, 


*N    BOTH   SIDES    OF    THE   ATLANTIC    WE    HAVE    HAD    REASON 

enough  for  making  light  of  election  forecasts,  and  our 
soothsayers  at  present  are  cautious.  The  Gallup  polls  so 
far  have  been  very  limited  and  little  notice  is  taken  of 
them.  What  they  seem  to  show  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect,  a  turning  away  from  Labor  of  the  floating  vote. 
The  figure  arrived  at  is  below  50  percent  of  those  ex- 
pressing an  opinion;  but  then  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  last  election  Labor  polled  less  than  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  combined.  Casual  estimates  are  not 
evidence  that  can  be  weighed  against  the  massive  record 
of  the  by-elections.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
urban  industrial  block  has  undergone  any  change.  The 
Labor  movement  will  not  have  to  take  account  of  any 
split  this  year.  Those  dissident  members  of  the  Party 
who  find  continual  cause  of  complaint  in  the  political 
leaders  or  the  union  executives  will  not  abandon  their 
candidates,  for  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

This  solidity  is  a  fact  of  the  time,  and  it  is  the  main 
encouragement  for  observers  who  maintain  that  the  Con- 
servatives cannot  win.  Again,  the  campaign  will  provide 
a  test  of  the  political  effects  of  the  quiet  social  revolution 
that  we  have  been  witnessing.  We  shall  be  able  to  tell 
whether,  in  an  election 
known  to  be  crucial, 
the  weight  of  the  elec- 
torate is  or  is  not  what 
we  have,  roughly,  to 
call  bourgeois.  For  all 
we  know  now,  the 
balance  may  have  been 
finally  altered  by  the 
influence  of  the  social 
services  in  welding  to- 
gether the  manual 
workers  and  the  wide- 
ly varied  wage-earners 
still  absurdly  labeled 
white-collared.  If  this 
process  has  gained  mo- 
mentum,  we  may 
judge  how  small  is  the 
probability  that  the 
old  Tories  are  to  have 
a  future  in  govern- 
ment. 

There  is,  in  this  con- 
nection one  other  ques- 
tion that  can  not  re- 
main in  doubt,  name- 
ly, the  strength  of  vote 
produced  by  griev- 
ances. The  theory  of 
a  strong  revulsion 
against  Labor  is  based 
largely  upon  a  belief 
that  the  general  public 


arising  from  the  controls,  the  permits,  the  numberless  in- 
terferences, together  with  the  daily  trials  endured  by 
housewives  in  the  hunt  for  supplies.  No  one  can  tell  how 
such  feelings  are  going  to  be  reflected  in  the  ballot. 

Nor  can  we  calculate  the  extent  of  public  resentment 
provoked  by  violent  dissension  within  the  unions.  The 
unauthorized  strike  is  a  national  peril  which  does  not 
grow  less  serious.  The  powerful  unions  are  continually 
embarrassed  by  their  own.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
these  rebels  have  been  especially  vexatious  among  the 
dockers,  the  electricians,  and  porters  in  the  central  meat 
markets. 

To  the  general  public  the  cause  of  the  strike  seems 
to  be,  as  often  as  not,  a  mere  trifle  that  two  or  three 
sensible  men  should  be  able  assuredly  to  deal  with.  In 
our  highly  reticulated  system  one  hundred  key  men  can 
hold  up  the  social  machine.  Many  thousands  of  voters, 
accordingly,  are  convinced  that  labor  discipline  ought 
to  be  an  election  issue.  But  even  so,  how  many  of  them 
will  be  led  to  infer  that  the  hope  of  industrial  peace  lies 
in  a  Conservative  administration  which  might  be  tempted 
into  legislative  adventures  of  the  kind  that  America 
knows  as  Taft-Hartley  ? 

The  problem  of  future  leadership  is  not  one  of  urgency, 
yet  it  comes  more  and  more  into  debate.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  Clement  Attlee  is  intending  to  retire  from 
the  first  place  when  the  new  Parliament  settles  down,  in 
the  event  of  a  Labor  victory.  But  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  he  would  not  wish  to  carry  the  burden  through 
another  five  vears.  The  strain  on  all  Cabinet  Ministers 
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addresses  a  Labor  Party  conference 
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is  severe,  while  that  on  the  Premier  is  terrific. 
If  the  near  future  is  to  prove  anything  like  normal, 
the  succession  can  hardly  be  in  doubt.  The  next  head 
of  the  party  would  be  Herbert  Morrison,  who,  during 
the  past  four  years,  has  led  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
is  Labor's  ablest  manager,  an  agile  parliamentarian,  and 
easily  first  in  political  tactics.  He  is  a  Londoner  and  was 
trained  in  metropolitan  affairs,  both  civic  and  organiza- 
tional. A  change  from  Attlee  to  Morrison  would  be  the 
exchange  of  a  quiet  and  trusted  president  of  the  Cabinet 
for  a  positive,  not  to  say  aggressive,  party  chief,  possessing 
and  enjoying  considerable  powers  of  provocation  and  at- 
tack. The  confidence  with  which  Morrison's  eventual  ele- 
vation is  forecast  may  need  some  little  explanation,  how- 
ever, for  the  simple  reason  is  that  two  of  his  colleagues 
are  far  better  known  over  the  world. 


kJ  IR  STAFFORD  CRIPPS  is  A  MAN  OF  HIGH  PERSONAL  AND  IN- 
tellectual  distinction.  His  breadth  of  experience  gives 
him  a  place  apart.  More  than  once  since  the  end  of  the 
war  he  has  been  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of 
Britain,  and  the  greatest  honors  have  been  freely  prophe- 
sied in  his  behalf.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  will 
not  continue  to  hold  a  leading  place  in  government.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  his  admirers  are  thinking  of  him 
as  a  future  Prime  Minister.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  of  great  consequence  among  the  labor  unions, 
with  whom  the  major  decisions  in  the  party  so  often  rest; 
and  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  responsible  for  two 
budgets  that  produced  deep,  though  clearly  mistaken,  re- 
sentment, he  has  determined  the  limit  of  his  own  career. 
In  any  case,  however,  he  and  Ernest  Bevin  are  not  di- 
rect rivals. 

For  all  those  who  have  known  of  Mr.  Bevin's  former 
great  position  in  the  trade-union  world,  and  then  of  his 
weight  in  the  wartime  government,  it  is  hard  to  think  of 
this  man  except  as  the  predominant  figure  in  a  Labor 
Cabinet.  Men  who  have  worked  close  to  him  say  that 
he  is  the  one  big  personality  in  the  group.  Yet  he  has 
undoubtedly  dropped  into  the  background,  and  when- 
ever it  is  said  that  he  will  never  be  Prime  Minister  we 
do  not  expect  a  contradiction.  The  Foreign  Secretary  is 
usually  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye,  and  Bevin  has 


not  wished  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  regards 
the  affairs  of  his  department  as  of  little  concern  for  the 
multitude.  He  is  fully  aware  that  his  party  is  opposed 
to  the  old  British  tradition  of  continuity  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  yet  it  is  with  this  tradition  that  he  is  identified. 

American  readers  may  well  ask,  is  the  Bevin  policy  in 
any  genuine  sense  popular  with  his  own  side?  One  part 
of  the  answer  is  that  most  of  the  later  decisions  and  ef- 
forts undoubtedly  are.  For  example:  the  sustained  Ber- 
lin air-lift,  British  and  American,  of  last  year,  the  new 
Western  Germany,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  steady,  if 
still  very  slow,  movement  towards  West-European  co- 
operation. Labor  speakers  in  the  campaign  will  argue 
that  these  are  positive  achievements  towards  world  peace. 
But  they  are  not  of  much  value  for  silencing  the  heckler 
who  in  Labor  meetings  is  always  of  the  extreme  Left. 
Such  a  person  insists  upon  associating  the  foreign  secre- 
tary with  certain  areas  of  conflict  and  confusion.  Pro- 
gressives of  every  type  would  have  applauded  a  drastic 
change  of  front  respecting  Franco  Spain.  There  have 
been  prolonged  heart-searchings  over  British  action  in 
Greece.  Mr.  Bevin's  opponents  are  not  impressed  by  the 
British-American  view  of  the  need  to  preserve  in  south- 
eastern Europe  a  bastion  against  the  Russian-dominated 
Balkans.  And,  unhappily,  Bevin  has  never  been  able  to 
convince  the  bulk  of  his  own  side  that  his  Palestine  policy 
was  either  just  or  necessary.  The  fact  remains,  neverthe- 
less, that  when  he  is  on  the  defense,  either  in  Parliament 
or  at  a  party  conference,  he  is  never  for  a  moment  in 
doubt  as  to  a  decisive  vote.  As  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  Commons,  Ernest  Bevin  will  be  the  only  Labor  for- 
eign minister. 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  POLITICAL  SPECULATION  WE  THINK  NOWA- 

days  habitually  in  terms  of  five  years  or  ten;  this  habit 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  topic  with  which  I  end  this 
short  sketch  of  a  remarkable  and  perplexing  situation. 
The  prominent  men  in  the  British  Labor  Party  are  nearly 
all  elders.  The  thoughts  of  their  younger  followers  are 
always  running  ahead.  They  do  not,  in  thus  prospecting, 
see  more  than  a  few  men  bearing  the  unmistakable 
promise  of  gifts  designed  for  national  leadership;  and  we 
may  take  it  as  significant  that  during  the  past  year  or 
two  one  name  has  been  more  often  cited  and  emphasized 
than  any  other.  It  is  the  name  of  Aneurin  Bevan,  archi- 
tect of  the  national  health  service. 


...  It  is  a  paradoxical  thing,  but  our  culture  which  has  produced  the  most 
amazing  material  civilization  by  far  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  has  done  so 
counter  to  the  poses  of  a  tradition  that  has  pretended  most  bitterly  to  hate  the 
material  world. 

...  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  our  culture  we  have  such  an  insatiable  and  endless 
appetite  for  material  things,  for  that  material  real  world  outside  our  own  skins.  We 
need  things  as  ego  props,  and  we  use  them  to  prove  to  ourselves  our  own  worth, 
because  the  worth  of  the  material  animal  inside  our  own  skins  has  been  so  system- 
atically distrusted,  attacked  and  sabotaged.  We  are  pitiably  obsessed  with  external 
material  properties,  because  we  do  not  own  our  own  bodies  emotionally. 

— Weston  La  Barre,  North  Carolina  Public  Welfare  News 
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Family  Ties  in  an  Upset  World 

After  last  month's  picture  of  how  young  fam- 
ilies fit  their  lives  to  1950  conditions,  this  dis- 
cussion takes  up  the  difficulties  of  decent  care 
for  the  aged.  Next  month,  The  Survey's  family 


series  will  look  at  the  turbulent  middle  years, 
as  reported  by  Mrs.  Sidonie  Matsner  Gruen- 
berg,  just  retired  from  her  executive  director- 
ship of  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America. 


The  Family  in  an  Aging  Population 

The  old  today  are  older  and  more  numerous,  and  space  for  them  in  a  shrunken 
apartment  is  hard  to  find,  but  the  necessity   remains  for   loving   association. 


OLLIE  A.  RANDALL 


NOW,     AT     THE     HALF-WAY     MARK     OF     THE     TWENTIETH 
century,  many  families  in  our  society  are  confronted 

,.with  one  very  practical,  sometimes  unanswerable,  per- 
sonal question — how  can  three,  or  four  and  five,  genera- 
tions be  encompassed  within  one  narrow  circle,  even  liv- 
ing all  together  in  the  same  few  rooms,  without  devastat- 
ing effects  upon  those  emotional  ties  which  give  the 
family  its  social  usefulness  and  strength? 

As  recently  as  the  turn  of  the  present  century  most 
great-grandparents  rested  remotely  in  the  churchyard, 
having  by  the  simple  act  of  dying  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  forebears.  Their  successes  had  become  a  foundation 
stone  of  family  pride;  their  failures  something  to  be  either 
ignored,  passed  over  very  lightly,  or  forgotten  entirely; 
their  idiosyncrasies  and  eccentricities  a  source  of  tolerant 
amusement  or  a  convenient  explanation  of  recurring  traits. 
Grandparents,  the  next  in  line,  were  old  in  their  fifties  or 
early  sixties,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  both  grand- 
father and  grandmother  very  long  remained  as  members 
of  the  household. 

Today's  families  are  radically  changed.  A  steadily 
growing  number  of  people — more  women  than  men — are 
surviving  for  a  much  longer  time  as  grandparents,  and 
even  as  great-parents;  or,  if  they  have  no  direct  descend- 
ants, they  are  collaterally  linked  to  those  who  do. 
Strangely  enough,  by  virtue  of  this  very  survival,  their 
dignity  and  stature  as  ancestors  have  been  lessened  or 

completely  lost. 


— If  she  hadn't  started  young,  it  could  be  said 
that  Miss  Randall  herself  had  grown  old  in  work 
with  the  aged.  Her  writing  is  the  fruit  of  long 
experience.  She  is  now  consultant  on  services  for 
the  aged,  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York;  also  a  technical  adviser  to  the  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging 
and  the  Aged.  Last  year  she  was  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


Ancestors  who  exist  only  in  memory  are  quite  unlike 
those  living  human  beings  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
generations  back,  whose  physical  presence  and  old-fash- 
ioned attitudes  persist  so  often  as  an  intrusion  upon 
youth's  new  world  which  time  and  science  now  are 
bringing  forth.  The  stern  reality  of  the  survival  of  these 
elders,  alive  and  well,  or  not  so  well  as.  is  often  the  case, 
poses  for  them  and  for  each  succeeding  younger  genera- 
tion very  different  and  very  complex  problems  of  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment.  The  solution  of  these  de- 
mand the  use  of  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  we  now 
possess  or  can  hope  to  acquire  in  the  future. 

Lawrence  K.  Frank  pointed  out  succinctly  and  con- 
vincingly in  The  Survey,  December  1949,  that  the  family 
is  the  one  unit  of  society  which  has  demonstrated  through- 
out the  ages  that  it  has  inherently  the  resilience  and  flexi- 
bility which  practically  guarantee  its  survival.  In  the 
light  of  current  shifts  in  the  age  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  promise  that  by  another  quarter  of  a 
century  about  half  the  people  in  America  will  be  forty- 
five  years  of  age  and  over,  Mr.  Frank's  soundly  based 
optimism  is  most  encouraging.  It  should  relieve  the 
minds  of  those  who  can  see  in  this  trend  nothing  but  on- 
coming disaster.  The  statistic  indicates,  however,  that 
some  way  needs  to  be  consciously  sought  and  found  for 
the  biological  family — young  adults  and  children — to  keep 
its  circle  open,  providing  room  within  it  for  today's  and 
tomorrow's  extended  family,  including  older  adults,  on  a 
kind  of  footing  with  which  neither  they  themselves  nor 
the  young  have  had  much  experience.  "The  family"  is 
safe  for  the  future,  but  "a  family"  may  not  come  through 
intact. 

This  population  trend  is  an  inescapable  and  fast-moving 
force  operating  from  within;  its  impact  on  family  living 
is  just  beginning  to  be  universally  felt.  It  has  caught 
individuals,  families,  communities,  and  entire  nations  un- 
prepared for  the  changes  it  has  wrought.  That  it  need 
not  be  a  totally  disintegrating  force,  which  undermines 
the  very  foundations  of  our  society  through  its  damaging 
effects  upon  the  family,  the  keystone  of  our  social  struct- 
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ure,  is  indeed  good  news.  This  deserves  to  be  broadcast 
far  and  wide  through  the  use  of  every  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

Yet  the  fear  engendered  as  to  the  future  of  the  family 
is  a  natural  one,  for  as  Clyde  Kluckhohn,  the  anthropolo- 
gist, has  reminded  us,  "The  family  was  always  and  every- 
where an  agency  for  the  protection  and  training  of  the 
child,  and  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  man- 
ner and  extent  of  this  training  and  care  varied  consider- 
ably, but  the  basic  junction  was  constant."  The  family 
is  indeed  an  "agency."  But  a  family,  in  spite  of  its  func- 
tion and  its  legal  status,  is  by  no  means  the  cold  imper- 
sonal abstraction  or  corporate  entity  which  this  description 
implies.  A  family  consists  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
human  beings  of  varying  ages,  bound  together  by  intangi- 
ble ties  of  kinship  that  lend  themselves  easily  neither  to 
analysis  nor  to  complete  severance. 


w, 


HAT  ARE  THE   PRESSURES   FROM   OUTSIDE   IN    ADDITION   TO 

the  internal  ones  which  make  the  world  afraid  that  these 
bonds  of  kinship  are  being  broken?  The  extensive  rural- 
to-urban  migration  of  our  times  is  a  great  worry  to  many. 
Back  in  1850,  eighty-five  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
in  the  United  States  lived  in  the  rural  areas.  By  1950, 
there  has  been  a  complete  reversal  of  this  distribution. 
A  mere  handful — twenty  out  of  every  hundred — were 
left  on  farms  and  another  twenty  were  left  in  rural  vil- 


The  older  the  worker,  the  fewer  the  opportunities  to  earn  a  living 


Paul  Parker 


lages  by  the  tremendous  trek  from  farm  and  village  to 
city  and  town. 

In  early  times  it  was  simple  to  find  room  for  the  old 
folks  on  the  farmstead.  Even  more  important  to  them 
than  the  room,  their  right  to  which  was  never  in  question, 
were  the  work  and  chores  they  could  perform,  not  being 
useless  but  earning  for  themselves  a  share  and  place  in 
the  family  as  a  whole.  Grandmother — and  yes,  grand- . 
father  too — were  institutions.  Just  the  thought  of  her  or 
of  him  evokes  a  memory  vibrant  with  the  loving  warmth, 
friendly  lenience,  and  comforting  understanding  which 
made  childhood  crises  bearable.  If  their  years  were  pro- 
longed, the  rural  setting  still  had  a  place  for  them.  The 
sense  of  family  continuity  and  of  the  resulting  inner  secur- 
ity was  strengthened  by  the  seeming  permanence  with 
which  their  age,  their  time-won  sagacity  if  not  wisdom, 
and  our  personal  intimacy  with  them,  endowed  the  fam- 
ily group.  And  while  neither  parents  nor  grandparents 
evidenced  eagerness  to  grow  old  or  to  die,  living  in  the 
country  must  have  been  far  more  conducive  to  composure 
in  the  last  period  of  life  than  modern  living  in  a  complex 
urban  setting. 

The  constantly  swelling  flow  of  people  to  the  cities  asso- 
ciated with  the  industrial  changes  of  the  past  half  century, 
has  had  major  effects  upon  the  living  conditions  of  the 
family.  Agriculture  itself  has  had  to  yield  to  mechaniza- 
tion. The  busy  farming  industry  today  has  less  and  less 
room  for  the  outmoded  methods  of  those  oldsters  who^ 
tilled  the  land  with  horse  and  plow  and  for  the  skills 
in  handicrafts  with  which  their  homes  were  managed. 
These  survivors  of  another  era  may 
be  found  usually  left  behind  by  their 
young  on  the  smaller  farms — shift- 
ing for  themseves  in  old  houses  far 
too  large  or  in  small  inadequate 
shacks — in  either  case  with  land  idle 
except  for  tiny  garden  patches  pain- 
fully worked  to  eke  out  a  meager 
existence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  also 
have  abandoned  their  farms  and 
drifted  to  the  cities  or  have  been 
compelled  to  go  there  to  live  with 
the  younger  people,  this  lot  often  is 
even  more  deplorable.  Crowded 
apartments  of  a  few  small  rooms  at 
high  rents  offer  little  privacy  and 
small  chance  for  individual  pursuits 
in  daily  living.  Yet,  without  them, 
a  family  soon  loses  its  spiritual  co- 
hesion. 

There  should  be  no  surprise  when 
finally  the  wife  and  mother  puts  her 
foot  down  and  says,  "Grandmother 
just  must  find  another  place  to  live, 
or  we  must  find  it  for  her!"  The 
surprise  is  rather  that  the  ultimatum 
has  not  come  earlier.  In  one  specific 
experience  that  I  learned  of  recently, 
grandmother  had  had  to  sleep  on  the 
couch  in  the  living  room  and  so 
become  an  inevitable  member  or  ob- 
server of  every  family  gathering  of 
every  sort.  Then  followed  a'constant 
interference,  intentional  and  unin- 
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tentional,  by  her  in  the  plans  o£  the  sixteen-year-old  girl 
with  which  she  did  not  and  could  not  sympathize,  in 
the  care  of  the  small  boy  which  she  found  so  different 
from  what  she  once  gave  her  own  son,  and  even  in  the 
conversation  at  every  single  meal,  leading  to  the  eventual- 
ly insupportable  accumulation  of  friction  and  irritations. 
Even  in  large  homes,  where  there  is  space  for  privacy 
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Close  harmony  a  century  apart — the 
child  17  months,  the  great-grandmother,  102 

and  money  enough,  the  loneliness  of  the  old  can  be  a 
tragic  factor  which  creates  hostilities  and  exerts  a  gross 
strain  upon  all  personal  relationships.  These  can  with- 
stand occasional  attacks,  even  major  ones,  but  wear  thin 
under  constant  and  repeated  provocation. 

The  young  seldom  appreciate  that  their  own  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  elder  person's  aloneness  contributes 
to  aggravate  the  difficulties.  She  has  been  uprooted  geo- 
graphically and  socially.  She  has  been  moved  about  until 
now  she  must  try,  like  the  chameleon,  to  take  the  color 
of  her  personality  from  new  and  unfamiliar  surroundings. 
She  has  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wholly  detached 
from  the  past  which  made  her  what  she  is.  She  is  with- 
out identity  of  her  own  and,  instead,  finds  herself  exist- 
ing only  in  relation  to  others — as  Johnny's  grandmother, 
Mary's  mother-in-law  and  George's  mother,  someone 
else's  aunt.  Separate  living  quarters  can  be  a  wonderfully 
satisfying  solution,  though  hard  to  come  by  in  these  days 
of  tight  housing  and  short*  funds.  When  there  is  not 
money  enough,  the  emotional  adjustment  of  moving  in 
with  the  family  is  further  complicated,  although  there  is 
less  probability  of  financial  dependence  being  as  new  an 
experience  to  grandmother  as  to  grandfather. 

Thus  financial  dependency,  even  when  the  younger 
family  can  afford  to  carry  it  but  more  when  it  is  difficult 
or  it  cannot  be  done  at  all,  becomes  a  serious  threat  to 
family  unity.  Adjustment  to  it  by  either  generation  brings 
a  sense  of  failure  for  those  who  must  receive  the  help 


and  no  less  for  the  younger,  who  must  supply  it  or  who 
cannot  meet  the  demand. 

Paradoxically,  in  an  aging  and  an  urban-trending  pop- 
ulation, the  older  the  worker  the  less  available  are  the 
opportunities  in  cities  to  go  out  and  "earn  a  living."  As 
one  man  put  it:  "It's  horrible.  Here  I  am,  fairly  well  and 
vigorous,  with  all  my  mental  faculties,  only  sixty-one 
years  of  age,  without  a  job  and  without  any  immediate 
chance  of  getting  one.  I've  literally  exhausted  every  re- 
source and  run  down  the  barest  suggestions  of  a  clue 
to  a  job.  My  daughter-in-law  has  always  liked  me,  but 
now  I  know  she  dreads  to  see  me  come  in  the  door  as 
much  as  I  dread  to  open  it.  My  son  tries  to  be  loyal  to 
me,  but  he's  torn  between  his  loyalty  to  me  and  his  love 
for  his  wife,  who  should  come  first.  He  won't  turn  me 
out,  but  I've  got  to  get  out  somewhere.  I'm  sharing  a 
room  with  my  grandson,  which  isn't  right  for  him.  I 
just  can't  go  on  being  a  drag  on  them!"  And  so,  super- 
ficially at  least,  the  basic  functions  of  the  family  appear 
to  have  been  thwarted  through  the  inability  of  the  older 
members  to  continue  to  support  themselves  and  the 
younger  members  to  "care  for  the  aged  and  infirm"  in 
the  traditionally  acceptable  manner. 

Economic  failure  in  our  culture  still  carries  with  it 
a  degree  of  social  stigma,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  in  such 
cases  is  felt  by  old  and  young,  with  harm  to  both.  Dr. 
Frank  Braceland,  the  psychiatrist,  aptly  comments,  "the 
rapidity  and  character  of  social  and  economic  change  have 
precipitated  such  situations  fraught  with  resentment  and 
misunderstanding,  and  resulted  in  blocking  even  more 
effectively  than  ever  before  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween age  and  youth." 

We  can  only  recognize  that  the  adaptation  of  our  social 
mores  and  the  interpretation  of  the  religious  teachings 
from  which  our  western  mores  largely  stem  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  shifting  requirements  of  the  modern 
social  order.  From  time  immemorial,  without  very  much 
consideration  as  to  social  merit,  the  conventionally  ap- 
proved method  of  honoring  "thy  father  and  thy  mother" 
has  been  to  provide  for  their  needs  wholly  from 
family  resources.  This  was  done  regardless  of  financial 
condition,  or  whether  the  needs  were  for  money,  a  home, 
or  personal  care.  The  laws  of  state  and  nation  reflect 
this  charge  upon  us,  and  the  legal  status  of  the  family 
is  established  by  the  explicit  statements  of  responsibility 
both  up  and  down  the  direct  line  of  a  family — grand- 
parents, parents,  and  children.  (Greatgrandparents  have 
not  yet  survived  in  large  enough  numbers  to  be  desig- 
nated but  they  may  be  classified  socially,  at  least,  as 
relatives  for  whom  there  is  a  moral  responsibility.) 


T, 


HE    STATUTES   TODAY,    HOWEVER,   INDICATE  THAT   RESPONS1- 

bility  for  economic  assistance  for  older  people  may,  under 
certain  specified  and  socially  justifiable  conditions,  be 
transferred  from  the  individual  family  to  the  public. 
Even  so,  there  remains  a  psychological  inhibition,  an  al- 
most anachronistic  attitude  toward  this  transfer,  and  it 
is  exhibited  by  many  old  people  themselves,  and  on  the 
part  of  citizens,  and  even  by  members  of  the  several 
professional  disciplines,  administrators  and  staffs  of  pub- 
lic agencies. 

There  is  a  familiar  ring  to  the  query  from  someone 
with  little  or  no  real  knowledge  of  the  facts,  for  instance, 
concerning  A  young  man  and  his  aged  parents — "By  what 
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right  are  his  parents  on  'relief?'"  Yet,  if  the  facts  were 
examined,  there  might  be  no  such  raising  of  eyebrows 
and  no  such  condemnation  in  the  voice.  In  a  case  that 
I  know,  the  margin  of  that  young  man's  salary  above 
his  modest  needs  is  being  used  to  discharge  rather  stagger- 
ing past  obligations  incurred  by  his  parents.  Both  he  and 
his  parents,  however,  are  subject  to  social  criticism  which 
amounts  to  ostracism — a  form  of  disapproval  which  many 
families  will  not  risk.  Resistance  to  this  new  way  out  of 
economic  difficulties  is  rooted  in  the  time-honored  con- 
cept of  family  responsibility  and  the  proper  way  of  meet- 
ing it.  When  it  bumps  head-on  into  the  necessity  for 
accepting  such  assistance,  conflicts  develop  which  are  not 
easily  resolved. 


IF  THE  HOME  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  FUTURE  IS  TO  CONSIST  OF  A 

face-to-face  association  between  members  of  several  gen- 
erations of  adults  making  up  the  extended  family,  and 
not  merely  of  the  immediate  and  contracting  biological 
family  of  parents  and  children,  how  are  these  economic, 
social,  and  moral  issues  going  to  be  dealt  with?  Here  is 
the  specific  dilemma  of  a  middle-aged  college  professor 
of  limited  income  as  to  how  best  to  cope  with  his  family's 
needs.  Such  a  case  is  no  longer  unusual.  Shall  he  con- 
sider as  the  primary  claim  on  his  resources  his  own  and 
his  wife's  needs,  present  and  future?  Or  those  of  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren,  whose  difficulties  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  recent  war  and  who  turn  to  him 
for  help?  Or  those  of  his  widowed,  enfeebled  father? 
Or  of  his  grandmother  still  living  in  a  large  house  with 
her  frail  eighty-two  year  old  daughter,  his  father's  sister, 
who  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  the  burden  of  her  hundred- 


year-old  mother's  care?  Certainly  the  possibility  of  finan- 
cial help  from  him  would  appear  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  are  the  socially  desirable,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically possible,  steps  for  him? 

And  what  about  the  middle  aged  single  woman  of 
modest  professional  standing  and  income,  upon  whose 
shoulders  falls  the  entire  cost  of  her  aged  father's  care 
in  a  private  nursing  home,  when  every  dollar  of  that  cost 
is  depleting  her  savings  for  her  own  imminent  retirement? 

The  wisdom  of  the  decision  which  either  of  these  family 
supports  can  make  is  determined  not  alone  by  the  pecu- 
liarly individual  characteristics  of  the  problems,  but  by 
these  in  the  light  of  their  cultural  heritage  and  attitudes, 
and  of  the  availability  of  community  resources.  The  strug- 
gle to  make  the  right  decision  is  not  academic,  but  real. 
And  such  struggles  to  reconcile  the  promptings  of  family 
conscience  and  intelligent  handling  of  hard  incontrover- 
tible facts  are  taking  place  every  day  in  countless  homes 
throughout  the  land.  The  dilemma  is  whether,  without 
destroying  the  precious  quality  of  personal  ties  which 
are  the  very  substance  of  the  fabric  of  life,  our  college 
professor,  professional  woman,  jobless  grandfather,  inter- 
fering grandmother,  and  the  members  of  their  families, 
can  accept  this  modern  compromise  of  tax-provided  as- 
sistance. The  point  is  for  the  recipients  to  realize  that 
this  is  no.  evasion  of  responsibility  on  their  part  but  a 
recognition  of  society's  failure  to  provide  sufficient  op- 
portunity for  self-support  by  older  people.  Maintaining 
a  proper  balance  between  family  and  public  responsi- 
bility for  financial  help  is  a  delicate  task,  of  course,  for 
some  share  of  it  must  be  delegated  to  the  public  without 
sacrificing  the  personal  interdependence  upon  which  the 
structure  of  the  family  and  social  life  is  founded. 
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The  family  has  a  very  special  function  in  the  main- 
tenance of  mental  health.  It  has  been  described  as  the 
single  most  useful  agency  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
special  significance  in  this  for  children,  but  equal  bene- 
fit and  value  for  the  elders.  With  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic dependency  in  proper  perspective  among  personal 
needs  within  the  family,  perhaps  we  can  better  recognize 
that  the  shift  of  responsibility  for  economic  support,  total 
or  partial,  to  a  public  agency  by  no  means  relieves  any 
family  of  its  other  functions.  Instead,  it  releases  family 
energy  and  attention  to  carry  out  the  most  important 
of  those  functions  insofar  as  its  older  members  are  con- 
cerned. As  these  grow  older,  in  spite  of  the  many  losses 
they  do  sustain,  they  lose  none  of  their  needs  for  the 
social  and  emotional  security  the  family  offers — the  need 
to  belong,  to  have  status  as  persons,  to  have  real  meaning 
for  others  near  and  dear,  to  be  loved.  These  needs,  along 
with  the  need  for  a  sense  of  independence,  increase  in 
depth  and  intensity  as  financial  requirements  become  less 
important. 


T   IS   COMMONLY   SAID   THAT   OLDER   PEOPLE    ARE  RIGID;    THAT 

they  are  reluctant  to  relinquish  their  possessions,  tangible 
or  intangible;  and  that  they  are  a  disrupting  influence 
in  the  family.  This  is  a  stereotype  built  up  through  the 
years,  and  it  constitutes  a  threat  to  sympathetic  under- 
standing. Fortunately  there  is  new  knowledge  that  rigidity 
is  not  essentially  a  characteristic  of  old  age,  and  that  old 
people,  under  favorable  circumstances,  yield  to  consistent 
efforts  to  modify  and  can  change.  Older  people — as  those 
of  almost  any  age  except  perhaps  the 
rashest  of  youth — are  reluctant  to  relin- 
quish the  familiar  for  the  unknown, 
but  they  are  also  quite  capable  of  ven- 
turing and  adventuring,  once  given 
encouragement  by  those  who  care.  Age, 
contrary  to  the  old  wives'  tale  that  it  is 
a  static  time,  is  a  period  of  constant 
change  and  adjustment,  the  changes 
being  much  more  dramatic  and  painful 
than  in  earlier  life.  Older  people,  given 
an  optimistic  understanding  derived 
from  genuinely  sincere  interest  and  af- 
fection for  them,  can  become  a  great 
cohesive  force  in  any  family  group. 

Older  people  are  daily  being  com- 
mitted to  state  hospitals  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  the  country  over,  in  increasing 
numbers.  One  of  the  major  causes  for 
commitment  is  their  suffering  from 
either  a  long  continued  or  a  tragically 
sudden  disassociation  from  family  and 
community  life.  Their  retreat  into 
the  haven  of  forgetfulness,  confusion, 


Not  -  being  -  useless  — 

a  need  of  the  aged  which 

is  becoming  increasingly 

difficult  to  meet. 


or  fantasy  is  from  a  world  which,  they  feel,  no  longer 
wants  them. 

From  this  retreat  they  can  often  be  brought  back  by 
little  more  than  kindness  and  courteous  treatment,  and 
being  given  a  feeling  that,  after  all,  they  are  wanted.  More 
poignantly  still  their  condition  is  too  often  an  escape  from 
a  disturbing  rejection  by  their  families.  This  rejection 
is  so  complicated  by  the  economic,  personal,  and  social 
factors  involved,  and  is  so  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  either  generation  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  elders  are 
so  vulnerable  to  being  "buried  alive"  as  the  only  solution 
to  their  problem  of  living. 

There  can  be  little  surprise,  in  fact,  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  the  decent  burial  of  our  forebears  at  the  end  of 
a  much  shorter  life  seems  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
longer  life  of  the  present  in  which  so  many  are  con- 
signed to  the  equivalent  of  a  living  death.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  when  discharge  is  recommended  for  one  of  these 
elderly  patients,  the  prescription  usually  is  for  "family 
care"  as  the  most  desirable  and  suitable  arrangement, 
since  the  family  is  the  unit  first  known  and  that  to  which 
a  person  instinctively  turns  for  comfort  and  guidance. 

Families  must  understand  the  current  sociological  con- 
ditions which  make  such  painful  episodes  possible  if 
family  values  are  to  be  preserved  through  their  several 
member  generations.  A  most  vital  part  of  the  family's 
basic  function  is  its  moral  obligation  to  care  for  the  old 
and  the  infirm  even  in  spite  of  unavoidable  failure  to 
carry  the  full  burden  of  financial  support  or  inability  to 
receive  the  old  into  the  intimacy  of  the  family  household. 
Both  young  and  old  need  to  realize  this  obligation  some- 
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times  can  be  discharged  effectively  and  the  old  can  be 
kept  well  integrated  within  the  family  through  apprecia- 
tion and  gratification  of  their  social,  emotional  and  spirit- 
ual needs — even  where  constant  physical  attendance  is 
impossible. 


B, 


'UT  SHOULD  THE   OLDER   PEOPLE,   THEIR    FAMILIES,   AND   THE 

community  be  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  there? 
Actually,  there  is  no  known  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  family  itself  for  rendering  "tender  loving  care"  in 
both  sickness  and  in  health,  to  all  the  members  of  every 
age.  There  is  vivid  testimony  to  this  in  a  recent  heart- 
rending press  story  of  the  efforts  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  still  confined  as  patients  in  hospitals,  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  their  missing  families.  Substitutes  for  the 
home  and  for  personal  service  by  some  member  of  one's 
immediate  family  must  nowadays  be  frequently  used. 
Such  substitutes  must  be  called  upon  for  the  elderly  more 
than  any  others.  But  let  us  distinguish  carefully  be- 
tween a  substitute  for  the  place  in  which  one  lives  and 
substitute  personal  service,  and  substitution  on  the  other 
hand  for  family  itself.  If  the  genuine  love,  affection,  con- 
cern and  interest  of  the  family  accompany  the  individual 
who  must  leave  home,  his  emotional  security  will  aid 
in  affecting  the  necessary  adjustment  to  the  change. 

This  adjustment  often  may  be  more  important  for  the 
others  involved  than  for  the  patient  himself.  When  a 
young  woman  agonizes  over  placing  an  invalid  father  in 
a  nursing  home  or  a  home  for  old  people,  where  he  can . 
receive  care  that  she  cannot  give,  there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  helped  to  realize  that  this  is  the  best 
that  can  be  had  today  and  that  she  is  not  evading  her 
filial  duty  in  any  way.  Rather  she  should  think  of  his 
room  in  the  home  as  the  extra  bedroom  which  the  family 
homestead  once  could  afford  but  which  her  small  apart- 
ment does  not;  she  should  see  the  skilled  nursing  care 
she  can  secure  for  him  there  as  the  provision  of  what  she 
is  unable  to  give  personally.  If  she  is  hot  able  to  finance 
this  care,  then  it  is  altogether  correct  for  her  to  investi- 
gate the.  point  of  eligibility  for  help  from  voluntary  or 
public  agencies.  These  accommodations  vary  greatly.  They 
and  the  agencies  which  are  set  up  to  assist  in  these  emer- 
gencies are  legitimate  resources,  supplementary  to  those 
of  the  family,  and  should  be  used  as  such.  They  are  the 
tangible  expression  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  which 
citizens  in  a  democracy  feel  for  their  fellow  citizens  in 
trouble.  Unfortunately,  the  responsibility  is  only  inade- 
quately met  and  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  our  time  is 
for  a  vast  development  of  such  facilities  in  both  capacity 
and  quality. 

Recognizing  the  existence  of  such  provisions  is  not 
sophistry  nor  an  attempt  at  subtle  rationalization.  It  is 
coming  to  grips  with  facts  and  recognizing  that  a  family 
may  be  salvaged  by  this  physical  separation  because 
changes  have  taken  place  which  make  it  desirable.  But 
family  living  based  entirely  on  a  philosophy  that  puts 
down  the  old  primarily  as  cases  for  "care"  and  "protec- 
tion" could  be  destructive  in  its  effect  upon  old  and  young 
alike. 

True,  the  onslaught  of  an  aging  population  has  taken 
individuals  and  families  unaware.  This  may,  for  the 


time  being,  excuse  the  lack  of  understanding  of  resulting  i 
problems — such  as  the  shortage  of  housing  and  the  gaps 
in  services  open  to  elders.   Nothing  can  justify,  however,  I 
the  continuation  of  a  pattern  which  excludes  older  people  | 
from  active  participation  in  the  life  of  their  families  and 
communities,  regardless  of  demonstrated  ability  to  should- 
er their  fair  share  of  it. 

Loss  of  health,  loss  of  employment,  loss  of  income,  are 
common  hazards  today,  which  most  older  people  and 
also  their  families  must  face.  Loss  of  employment  and  i 
the  denial  of  opportunity  for  re-employment  results  in 
more  than  loss  of  income;  it  entails  the  loss  of  status 
in  the  family,  and  often  the  loss  of  health,  physical  and 
mental.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  these 
hazards,  in  the  years  to  come,  should  present  the  same 
degree  of  difficulty  to  either  the  individual  or  his  family.  ! 
Fifty  years  ago — even  twenty-five  years  ago — the  ranks 
of  older  people  were  decimated  by  pneumonia.  Aunt 
Mary  Jane,  at  80,  when  she  had  pneumonia  "sure  thought 
she  had  to  die!"  But  this  and  other  acute  illnesses  are 
subject  to  such  controls  that  chronic  invalidism  today 
is  a  much  more  likely  threat  to  the  well  being  of  the  old 
and  to  the  family  exchequer  than  these  former  killers. 
Looking  into  the  future,  each  individual  seems  quite 
likely  to  live  through  his  later  years  in  good  health  and 
physical  vigor.  As  a  corollary,  many  will  feel  a  com- 
pelling urge  to  take  part  in  business  and  affairs  much 
later  than  now. 


c 


'MANGES   IN    PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT   PRACTICES   AND  IN   THE 

social  relationships  of  self  sustaining  oldsters  will  inevi- 
tably change  the  pattern  of  family  and  community  living. 
The  saving  grace  is  that  the  older  person  of  today  can 
no  more  be  the  prototype  of  tomorrow's  than  yesterday's 
was  of  today's.  Tomorrow's  children  and  tomorrow's 
oldsters  will  be  different  people  in  a  different  world. 
They  will  be  vigorous  for  a  longer  time,  functioning  in 
their  families,  in  their  own  homes  and  on  their  jobs  in 
their  own  right,  far  beyond  the  age  at  which  retirement 
at  present  is  expected. 

The  social  cleavage  which  now  operates  to  separate 
older  members  of  society  from  their  families  and  from 
opportunities  for  employment,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
deserved  share  in  activities  purely  on  the  basis  of  chrono- 
logical age,  must  surely  disappear  before  a  realistic  and 
conscious  attack  upon  the  causes  of  its  existence. 

Such  a  cleavage  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  social  ap- 
petite of  man,  which  the  anthropologist,  Ashley  Monta- 
gue, tells  us  exists  throughout  the  "kingdom  of  living 
forms."  As  he  says,  "The  word  of  the  moment  may  be 
'fission' — whether  with  respect  to  physics  or  human  affairs 
— but  'fusion'  comes  much  closer  to  reflecting  man's  na- 
tural behavior  patterns,"  for  "every  organism  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  is  normally  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  social  life.  The  solitary  animal  is  in  any  species  an 
abnormal  creature  ....  Cooperative  social  behavior  is  as 
old  as  life  itself  and  clearly  has  great  survival  value." 

In  this  sound  biological  principle  is  vested  the  family's 
potentiality  for  survival  as  a  social  unit.  Implicit  in  this 
principle,  since  it  is  the  only  healthy  social  behavior  pos- 
sible, is  also  the  guarantee  of  the  emotional  and  spiritual 
inclusion  of  the  extended  family's  older  members  within 
its  ever  expanding  circle. 
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Turnabout  on 

"Something  for  Nothing" 

The  old  popular  battle  cry  against  tariff  and  subsidy  has  been  taken  over 
as  a  weapon  against  the  welfare  state;  a  scholar  here  examines  the  usage. 


ROBERT  H.  BREMNER 


THE  PHRASE  "SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING"  WAS  USED  THIRTY 
years  ago  in  denunciation  of  big  business;  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  grabbing  and  scheming  of  financial  barons 
to  evade  the  rules  of  fair  competition. 

By  a  curious  semantic  somersault  "something  for  noth- 
ing" has  been  taken  up  today  and  put  to  use  as  a  missile 
by  the  spokesmen  of  big  business  and  political  conser- 
vatism to  hurl  at  what  they  call  the  "gimme"  attitude  of 
the  common  folks  toward  government.  A  popular  phrase 
;among  liberals  of  the  Progressive  Era  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Woodrow  Wilson  in  their  criticism  of  "die  in- 
terests," it  now  bristles  in  condemnation  of  the  "welfare 
state,"  the  federal  health  insurance  proposal,  and  the  pen- 
sion issue  in  labor  disputes.  The  words  themselves, 
however,  remain  the  same. 

Recent  issues  of  Time  and  the  New  Yor^  Herald- 
Tribune  illustrate  this  reversal.  Time,  for  example,  quoted 
an  unidentified  midwest  industrial  executive  who  was 
exercised  about  union  pension  demands:  "Our  whole 
system  is  degenerating  to  the  point  where  something  for 
nothing  is  a  fad.  .  .  .  The  mad  scramble  is  to  be  one 
of  the  fortunate  few  ...  on  the  receiving  end.  .  .  .  Union 
leaders  are  playing  the  role  of  a  master  of  ceremonies  on 
a  give-away  program." 

The  Herald-Tribune,  more  sanguine  than  Time's  busi- 
nessman, commented  favorably  on  a  statement  regarding 
pensions  issued  by  Irving  S.  Olds,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Company :  "What  Mr.  Olds 
called  the  'Santa  Glaus'  idea  of  pensions  is  one  which 
in  the  long  run  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  labor  any  more 
than  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 
The  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  the  American  people." 

The  conservatives,  it  seems,  are  now  busy  at  the  old 
game  of  stealing  their  opponents'  clothes  while  the  latter 
are  bathing.  It  is  the  liberals,  beyond  a  doubt,  who  have 
traditionally  used  "something  for  nothing"  as  their  battle 
cry  in  the  struggles  against  privileged  interests.  Could  it 
be  that  this  new  usage  of  "something  for  nothing"  is  part 
of  a  campaign  to  disguise  reaction  in  the  trappings  of 


— The  author  is  an  instructor  in  the  department 
of  history  at  the  Ohio  State  University  and  ran 
across  this  interesting  material  during  a  study 
of  "The  Idea  of  Privilege  in  the  United  States." 


liberalism?  At  any  rate  a  comparison  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  during  the  Progressive  Era  with  its  usage  to- 
day will  prove  enlightening. 

The  elder  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  of  Wisconsin,  was  re- 
ferring to  business,  not  labor,  when  he  said  in  1913  that 
friendly  legislation  of  all  kinds  made  it  "easier  to  grow 
rich  by  gifts  from  the  government  than  by  efficient 
service  and  honest  effort."  President  Wilson,  in  his  tariff 
message  the  same  year  warned  of  die  possibility  of  "a 
complete  loss  of  the  influences  that  quicken  enterprise  and 
keep  independent  energy  alive."  Wilson  was  thinking, 
not  of  the  debilitating  effects  of  aid  to  the  farmer,  or  of 
pension  plans  for  workers,  or  of  socialized  medicine,  but 
of  the  "set  of  privileges  and  exemptions  from  competition" 
behind  which  he  thought  monopoly  flourished.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  freedom  from  competition  which  had  been 
obtained  by  such  measures  as  die  protective  tariff,  Wilson 
believed  that  the  point  had  been  reached  where  "nothing 
is  normal,  nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  die  tests  of  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  our  world  of  big  business,  but 
everything  thrives  by  concerted  arrangement." 


1"*    REDERIC    C.    HOWE,    LATER   U.    S.    COMMISSIONER    OF    IM- 

migration,  a  political  scientist  and  lawyer  and  an  expert  in 
municipal  government,  used  privilege  and  monoply 
as  synonymous  terms.  In  an  interesting  little  volume 
entitled  "The  Confessions  of  a  Monopolist,"  published  in 
1906,  Howe  cited  public  utility  franchises,  tariff  advan- 
tages, railway  control,  and  tax  evasions  as  examples  of 
monopoly.  Only  by  means  of  such  special  favors,  he  main- 
tained, can  wealth  be  obtained  without  labor.  Not  the 
copybook  maxims  of  thrift  and  industry,  but  "make  so- 
ciety work  for  you,"  "make  the  other  fellow  pay,"  "get 
something  for  nothing" — these,  Howe  asserted,  are  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  monopolist. 

Howe,  like  many  of  the  Progressives,  was  indebted  to 
the  single  tax  theories  of  Henry  George  for  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  idea  of  something  for  nothing.  George's  con- 
cept of  the  unearned  increment  of  land  values  provided  a 
classic  example  of  the  method  by  which  individuals  can 
pocket  socially  created  wealth.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
ethics  of  private  ownership  in  land,  George  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  injustice  of  permitting  landholders  to 
profit  from  the  exertions  of  those  who  used  their  land. 
He  denounced  rent  as  the  device  which  "strips  the  many 
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"Something  for  Nothing" 

of  the  wealth  they  justly  earn,  to  pile  it  up  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  who  do  nothing  to  earn  it." 

Thorstein  Veblen,  whose  influence  on  New  Dealers 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  Henry  George  on  the  Pro- 
gressives, made  frequent  use  of  "something  for  nothing." 
In  "The  Vested  Interests  and  the  State  of  the  Industrial 
Arts,"  Veblen  defined  a  vested  interest  as  "a  marketable 
right  to  get  something  for  nothing."  Veblen  also  used  the 
term  "free  income"  to  describe  money  derived  from  in- 
tangible assets  such  as  good  will,  monopoly  rights,  or  out- 
standing corporation  securities.  He  referred  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  vested  interests  or  of  free  income  as  "the  kept 
classes"  "who  derive  an  income  from  the  established  order 
of  ownership  and  privilege." 


A, 


kMONG     THE     ARGUMENTS     MOST     FREQUENTLY     DIRECTED 

against  the  welfare  state  is  the  contention  that  once  com- 
mon action  has  banished  the  spectre  of  insecurity,  individ- 
uals will  lose  the  quality  of  initiative  which  has  been  nur- 
tured under  the  system  of  self-help.  Robert  Hunter,  the 
author  of  "Poverty"  (published  in  1912),  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  physical  and  moral  degeneration  of  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  lived  habitually  and  en- 
tirely upon  charity.  He  described  the  flabby,  "pot-bellied 
and  pigeon-breasted"  vagrants  he  had  observed  under  the 
showers  at  municipal  lodging  houses.  He  added:  "One 
can  readily  see  the  meaning  of  these  physical  characteris- 
tics. They  are  the  result  of  lack  of  work  and  purpose. 
They  are  the  effect  of  sensualism  and  debauch.  The 
tramp,  instead  of  developing  himself  by  struggle  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  of  poverty,  has  evaded  responsibilities 
and  duties,  and  has  traveled  the  line  of  least  resistance." 

Hunter  likened  pauperism  to  parasitism  and  called  it  a 
"disease  of  character."  But  he  insisted  also  that  pauperism, 
that  is,  the  practice  of  existing  off  the  largess  of  society, 
was  not  confined  to  the  poor.  He  wrote: 

"While  poverty  unquestionably  is  the  soil,  as  it  were,  in 
which  pauperism  may  most  readily  grow,  pauperism  itself 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  poor;  it  is  also  a  disease  of  the  rich. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  the  ablest  student  of  this  subject  in  Eng- 
land, considers  that  pauperism  is  a  moral  and  not  an 
economic  question,  and  the  first  it  unquestionably  is.  An 
important  book  written  by  two  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Brussels  on  "Parasitism,  Organic  and  Social"  gives 
instances  of  widespread  pauperism  or  parasitism  existing 
in  all  classes  of  society.  The  people  of  tropical  countries 
have  often  been  called  the  'Paupers  of  Nature'  because 
life  has  been  made  easy  for  them,  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood have  been  supplied  them  at  certain  times  and  places 
without  any  effort  on  their  part.  The  idle  rich  have  also 
been  called  paupers.  ..." 

The  parasitism  of  the  capitalist  class  was  a  favorite 
theme  of  many  popular  writers  during  the  Progressive 
Era.  David  Graham  Phillips,  the  novelist  and  muckraker, 
ascribed  the  critical  ferment  of  his  day  to  the  resentment 
of  the  middle  class  toward  a  social  system  under  which 
"the  masses  have  to  work  for  what  they  get,  while  a 
small  class  gets  more  than  enough  without  work."  The 
poet,  Edwin  Markham,  protested  that  "the  people  support 
a  horde  of  rich  idlers  and  wasters,  who  get  and  get  but 
give  nothing."  Markham  announced  that  he  looked  for- 


ward to  the  day  when  "we  shall  not  use  men  to  make 
money  but  shall  use  money  to  make  men."  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis,  a  staunch  but  cynical  individualist,  de- 
cried "this  tipping  system,  this  trying  to  get  something : 
for  which  you  have  not  worked."  In  his  opinion, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  other  servants  of  corporate  in- 
terests in  Congress  were  merely  "big  tip  takers." 

Frederick  Townsend  Martin,  himself  a  member  of 
the  leisure  class,  was  disturbed  by  the  widening  chasm 
between  capital  and  labor.  In  "The  Passing  of  the  Idle 
Rich"  he  criticized  the  tendency  of  some  of  his  friends 
to  scoff  at  the  agitation  of  the  working  class  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  erroneous,  he 
warned,  to  compare  the  demand  of  the  American  worker 
for  a  job  and  decent  wages  to  the  cry  of  the  Roman  mob 
for  bread  and  coin.  In  Rome,  the  pauperized  mass  was 
a  race  of  parasites  who  could  be  fed  or  crushed  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
masses  are  the  producing  elements  of  the  country  while 
the  rich,  who  live  off  the  proceeds  of  corporate  holdings 
are  the  parasites. 

One  of  the  more  ironic  aspects  of  the  present  adoption 
of  "something  for  nothing"  by  the  conservatives  is  that 
the  phrase  once  served  as  the  theme  of  a  book  by  John 
Peter  Altgeld.  Reviled  by  the  conservatives  of  his  own 
time,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Altgeld's  social  views  and 
sympathies  would  recommend  him  any  more  highly  to 
the  conservatives  of  today.  His  book,  "The  Cost  of 
Something  for  Nothing,"  attempted  to  apply  the  laws  of 
biology  and  physics  to  human  conduct.  Altgeld  main- 
tained that  getting  something  for  nothing  not  only  bred 
"the  germs  of  dissolution"  but  also  violated  "the  eternal 
law  of  equivalents,  the  universal  law  of  balance." 

Altgeld  recognized  two  types  of  parasites  among  hu- 
man beings:  One  is  the  flunky  who  behaves  in  a  servile 
fashion  in  order  to  secure  favors  from  his  master;  the 
other  is  "the  insidious  parasite  whom  conditions  or  in- 
stitutions have  placed  in  a  position  where  he  can  suck 
the  substance  of  other  people's  toil."  Altgeld  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  effect  of  parasitism  on  the  parasite: 
"The  man  who  eats  bread  that  is  earned  by  others  is  a 
parasite;  in  the  social  economy  he  is  but  a  sack  with  a 
sucking  mouth.  Not  being  compelled  to  exert  his  other 
organs  or  faculties,  they  cease  to  grow." 
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jouis  D.  BRANDEIS,  HUNTER,  WILSON,  AND  LAFOLLETTE 
also  expressed  concern  over  the  loss  of  efficiency  oc- 
casioned by  parasitism  in  the  business  world.  In  general 
however,  the  progressives  were  less  interested  in  the  in- 
dividual than  in  the  social  effects  of  something  for  noth- 
ing. Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  single-tax  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
put  the  blame  for  most  vice  and  crime  on  the  condition 
he  called  "involuntary  poverty."  He  believed  that  in- 
voluntary poverty  resulted  from  "law-made  privilege 
whereby  some  get  more  than  they  earn  while  the  mass  of 
mankind  earns  more  than  it  makes."  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
who  was  one  of  Johnson's  lieutenants  in  the  fight  against 
privilege  in  Cleveland,  voiced  the  same  objection  to 
monopoly:  by  stifling  competition,  monopoly  curtails  op- 
portunity and  thereby  produces  unemployment.  Simi- 
larly, the  blunt  implication  behind  Veblen's  fine-spun 
prose  was  that  in  our  present  society  we  suffer  periodic 
depression  and  unemployment  because  our  economic 
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activity  is  not  designed  to  meet  the  needs  ot  the  com- 
munity but  rather  to  produce  "free  income"  for  the  "kept" 
classes. 


T 


AKING  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING  HAS  NOT  SEEMED  ALWAYS 

and  everywhere  so  reprehensible  as  it  does  to  Americans. 
Indeed,  during  many  epochs  of  history  it  has  appeared 
perfectly  natural,  just,  and  proper  that  certain  classes  or 
castes,  by  reason  of  birth  or  profession,  should  enjoy  ad- 
vantages denied  to  the  common  man.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  belief  in  the  fundamental  equality  of 
men,  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  in  the  necessity  of  work 
to  the  full  development  of  personality  has  led  us  to  con- 
demn the  search  for  the  special  favors  which  confer  a 
privileged  status.  As  the  historian,  James  Truslow  Adams, 
has  pointed  out,  Americans  have  always  lusted  after 
property  but  have  hated  privilege.  According  to  Adams' 
definition,  privilege  means  "the  obtaining  of  property 
not  by  brains,  hard  work,  or  in  any  other  legitimate  way, 
but  just  by  'drag.'  " 

How  valid  is  the  current  use  of  "something  for  noth- 
ing"? There  is  no  possible  denial  that  looking  to  the 
government  for  economic  assistance  is  more  widespread 
today  than  ever  before.  Even  the  most  cursory  study  of 


American  politics  in  the  past  two  decades  proclaims  its 
vast  increase. 

Labor  and  agriculture  have  joined  the  businessman  in 
seeking  the  advantages  of  friendly  legislation.  There 
has  been  such  a  surge  of  "wanting"  among  the  masses 
of  men  that,  according  to  some,  we  are  all  privilege- 
seekers  now.  This  is  disconcerting  indeed  to  groups 
which  in  the  past  were  the  exclusive  recipients  of  legal 
privilege. 

The  clear  meaning,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  larger  and 
larger  sections  of  the  public  have  come  to  appreciate  use- 
ful functions  to  which  a  democratic  government  can  be 
put.  The  ruling  classes  always  have  looked  upon  govern- 
ment with  a  pragmatic  eye  and  judged  its  value  by  the 
services  it  rendered  them.  When  the  ruling  class  is  small, 
the  favors  it  enjoys  may  rightly  be  considered  as  privi- 
leges. But  when  the  ruling  group  is  widely  distributed 
and  when  the  services  furnished  by  the  government  are 
made  available  to  all,  privilege  is  not  an  accurate  accusa- 
tion. The  essence  of  privilege  is  limited,  or  restricted, 
or  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
vigorous  widespread  demand  for  the  use  of  politics  as  a 
means  of  advancing  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  is 
actually  a  guarantee  that  government  will  not  be  sub- 
verted to  private,  class,  or  party  benefit. 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Public  Library 


When  "Special  Privileges"  meant  the  bloated  trusts. 
From  The  New  York  Herald  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  the  plain  citizen  taking  his  customary  licking 
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Vandalism  —  Our  Chosen  America: 


The  toll  in  death,  injury,  damage  to  property 
levied  on  us  all  by  the  thoughtless  thousands 
who  destroy,  mar,  or  "collect"  highway  signs. 

HOWARD  D.  CLARK 

THERE  IS  A  FIGURE  OF  MENACE  IN  EVERY  AMERICAN 
community — more  dangerous  (and  more  expensive) 
than  a  Dillinger  or  a  Capone.  He  is  the  vandal  who 
shoots,  burns,  hacks,  hammers,  and  wrecks  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  your  property  and  mine,  sometimes  caus- 
ing injury  and  death. 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  vandal  and  his  works.  It  will  be  limited  to 
one  phase — damage  to  public  highways — a  subject  on 
which  alone  there  is  material  to  fill  a  dozen  magazine 
articles.  It  can  only  indicate  in  passing  the  senseless 
savagery  of  this  public  enemy  who  also  causes  forest  fires, 
breaks  into  school  buildings,  carves  his  name  on  historic 
monuments,  and  scatters  his  initials  and  his  camp  refuse 
across  the  American  scene.  He  thinks  that  signs  were 
erected  to  provide  him  with  targets,  and  that  natural 
wonders  have  been  preserved  in  parks  only  for  his  dese- 


cration.  The  extent  of  the  damage  from  his  hand  is 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Consider  him  as  he  speeds  along,  frequently  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand.  For  American  highways  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  shooting  war,  with  bullets  directed  at  signs  and 
safety  markers  erected  to  guide  you  and  warn  you  of 
danger.  Even  though  highways  are  the  pride  of  state  and 
nation,  signs,  mail  boxes,  and  other  facilities  installed  at 
public  or  private  cost  are  defaced,  mutilated,  or  "col- 
lected." A  target  and  an  open  road  for  the  getaway  are 
the  only  requirements  for  this  "fun."  Laws  and  penalties 
are  of  little  or  no  avail.  The  rip  of  a  bullet  through  a 
clean  sheet  of  enameled  metal  is  music  to  the  sniper's  ears, 
especially  if  it  scores  a  bullseye  on  an  essential  mileage 
numeral.  And  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  caught  in  the  act. 

I  queried  state  highway  engineers  of  seventeen  states 
about  this  sort  of  vandalism  and  its  cost.  The  responses 
from  fifteen  states  gave  a  shocking  picture  of  public  loss, 
of  hazards  to  life  and  property,  and  of  mounting  incon- 
venience to  the  traveling  public. 

Thus  H.  C.  Higgins,  traffic  director  for  the  state  of 
Washington,  wrote:  "In  addition  to  the  appalling  waste 
and  disservice  to  this  most  important  utility,  we  are 
alarmed  by  the  increasing  malicious  and  despicable  prac- 
tice of  shooting  traffic  signs." 

A  physical  inventory  in  Washington  last  year  showed 
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the  value  of  traffic  signs,  including  in- 
stallation costs,  to  be  $241,644.  The  loss 
due  to  vandalism  by  shooting  and  by 
defacement  with  crayons,  rocks,  beer 
bottles,  and  so  on,  was  $43,936,  enough 
to  construct  a  mile  of  modern  concrete  highway.  The 
taxpayer,  whether  or  not  he  drives  a  car,  must  foot  the  bill. 
Some  years  ago,  reflectorized  signs  were  installed  on 
Wyoming  highways.  John  E.  Wiley,  one  of  the  officials 
concerned  says:  "On  one  fifty-mile  stretch  of  very  winding 
alignment  which  required  hundreds  of  signs,  in  the 
period  of  one  night  every  sign  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road  going  north  was  hit  by  small  arms  fire. 

"It  is  discouraging  to  endeavor  to  provide  adequate 
traffic  service  when  the  very  people  for  whom  the  services 
are  provided  refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  taking 
care  of  them.  We  have  provisions  for  punishment  should 
we  catch  someone  in  the  act  but  have  never  succeeded." 
Illegible  signs  are  seldom  the  fault  of  the  state  high- 
way department.  Only  a  patrol  of  supermen  could  fol- 
low the  vandal  and  his  smoking  gun  across  desert  and 
mountain  reaches,  over  the  prairies,  along  winding  valleys 
and  keep  road  signs  legible.  But  even  when  mileage 


— The  author,  a  former  advertising  man  and 
editor,  lives  in  the  Mojave  desert  east  of  Los 
Angeles,  or  rather,  "anywhere  in  four  western 
states."  Between  prospecting  trips,  he  contrib- 
utes articles  to  western  and  mining  magazines. 


signs  and  danger  warnings  are  marred,  one  could  ex- 
pect a  desert  waterhole  sign  to  be  respected.  It  is  meant 
to  save  life  in  any  of  a  hundred  possible  emergencies. 
One  such  sign  was  made  to  order,  hauled  hundreds  of 
miles  and  set  up  by  a  crew  of  workmen.  It  bears  the 
words:  "Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  $1,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for  3  years,  or  both, 
for  maliciously  interfering  with  sign  or  watering  place." 
This  was  an  open  challenge  to  a  fool  with  a  gun. 

From  Arizona,  William  N.  Price,  civil  engineer  of  the 
highway  department,  wrote:  "During  one  night  on  a 
stretch  of  highway  ninety  miles  in  length,  we  had  sixty- 
four  signs  destroyed  by  vandals  hitting  them  with  four 
or  five  pound  rocks,  evidently  from  a  truck  driven  the 
entire  distance.  Our  loss  was  approximately  $1,500  that 
night.  Bending  signs  around  posts,  twisting  metal  posts 
into  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew,  blasting  signs  with  guns 
are  some  forms  vandalism  takes.  Aside  from  monetary 
loss  to  the  state,  property  damage  to  vehicles,  as  well  as 
injury  and  death  are  direct  results." 

Nevada  has  comparatively  low  road  mileage  and  popu- 
lation, but  signs  "maliciously  ruined"  cost  the  state  about 
$6,000  a  year,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Kenneth  Buck, 
director  of  publications.  In  New  Mexico,  the  traffic  and 
safety  director,  J.  A.  Kennedy  reports,  "We  have  never 
had  a  sign  wear  out  from  natural  causes."  That  state 
spends  about  $10,000  a  year  to  repair  highway  damage 
due  to  vandalism.  New  Mexico  discontinued  the  use  of 
reflecting  buttons  because  "the  buttons  found  their  rest- 
ing place  as  bicycle  and  saddle  decorations."  Another  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  problems  is  beer  bottles,  garbage  and 
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miscellaneous  trash  dumped  along  the  roadside. 

In  Seaside,  Oregon,  a  stolen  sign  was  the  direct  cause  of 
a  fatality — a  motorist  came  across  a  junction  left  un- 
marked from  a  side  road  into  a  highway  directly  in  the 
path  of  a  logging  truck.  W.  W.  Stiffler,  assistant  state 
highway  engineer  replied  to  my  inquiry:  "It  [vandalism] 
is  present  in  this  state  in  all  its  forms  of  marking,  shoot- 
ing, dismantling,  and  stealing.  Few  signs  outside  munici- 
palities last  their  full  life,  most  renewals  being  occasioned 
by  vandalism.  We  estimate  our  yearly  cost  to 
be  about  $15,000." 

Utah  adds  its  figures  to  the  column  "concern- 
ing the  cost  of  vandalism  to  signs  by  shooting 
and  other  avoidable  causes"  in  the  amount  of 
$37,500  for  1947.  Harry  S.  Wright,  traffic  and 
safety  directors  comments:  "I  am  sorry  I  am 
not  able  to  suggest  any  remedies.  Our  greatest 
success  has  been  in  locations  where  we  carried 
on  an  educational  and  publicity  campaign  in 
schools  and  churches,  asking  for  cooperation." 

In  most  cases,  the  vandal  has  little  idea  what 
a  sign  costs  and  cares  less.  But  that  the  signs 
run  into  investment  is  seen  in  Montana,  where 
expenditures  were  $57,436.16  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1946,  and  $72,813.76  for  the  following 
year.  Of  this  an  estimated  $10,000  a  year  is 
needed  to  repair  unnecessary  damages,  accord- 
ing to  W.  E.  Bawden,  associate  maintenance 
engineer.  This  annual  loss  of  14  to  16  percent 
on  their  investment  is  the  price  of  such  "fun" 
to  the  taxpayers  of  Montana. 

In  Texas,  reported  John  Davenport,  adminis- 
trative aid,  it  is  necessary  to  rebuild  roadside  parks  each 
three  years.  Tables,  benches,  furnaces  are  ripped  apart  or 
carried  away,  even  those  made  of  concrete  slabs.  Steel 
grates  set  in  concrete  are  wrenched  out  and  even  the 
bronze-markers  dedicating  parks  are  stolen.  The  parks 
must  be  policed  three  times  a  week,  to  clean  up  garbage 
and  bottles  strewn  at  random.  Highway  signs  "cost  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  each  year."  Vandals  strip 
reflectorized  sheets  and  cut  out  letters. 

Oklahoma,  like  many  states,  does  not  break  down  the 
cost  of  sign  damage  into  exact  figures  but  the  problem  is 
the  same.  Many  hundreds  of  signs  must  be  replaced 
annually. 

In  Kansas  there  is  a  mania  for  stealing  signs,  presum- 
ably because  students  compete  in  collecting  them.  "Quite 
a  loss,"  commented  L.  J.  Siler,  engineer  of  maintenance. 
About  75  percent  of  the  road  signs  in  Kansas  needing 
reconditioning  last  year  were  damaged  by  gunshot  and 
10  percent  were  hurt  beyond  repair. 

In  Nebraska,  the  practice  of  assaulting  a  signpost  with 
the  front  bumper  of  a  vehicle  causes  considerable  diffi- 
culty, according  to  J.  E.  Johnston,  traffic  engineer.  "Of 
course,"  he  added  "there  is  always  the  Hercules  who  de- 
lights in  twisting  a  metal  sign  double  around  the  post  or 
twisting  and  bending  the  post."  Bullets,  defacing  with 
paint  and  pencil,  scratches  on  reflectorized  surfaces  run 
up  the  bill.  The  same  story  came  from  Minnesota.  As 
an  example,  J.  E.  P.  Darrell,  traffic  engineer,  cited  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  supports  of  the  guard  rail  on  a 


long  interstate  bridge  between  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin. 

In  contrast  with  reports  from  other  states,  the  one  re- 
ceived from  Ralph  F.  Swan,  public  relations  director  for 
Michigan's  highway  department,  states  there  is  only  oc- 
casional trouble  with  shooting  by  hunters  and  irrespon- 
sible youths.  At  the  approach  of  the  hunting  season,  the 
public  is  reminded  that  damaged  signs  cost  them  money 
which  could  better  be  used  for  highway  improvement. 

Wayne  N.  Volk,  Wisconsin  traffic  engineer,  reports  that 
in  his  state  691  signs  were  damaged  during  the  eight 
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months  of  January  to  August,  1948,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $3  each,  and  a  total  of  $2,073.  Thirty  signposts  brought 
the  figure  up  to  about  $2,150.  Damage  by  months  ranged 
from  the  low  point  of  12  in  February  to  the  peaks  of 
154  in  April  and  177  in  May,  then  dropped  to  76  in 
August. 

California's  long  mountain  and  desert  highways  offer 
tempting  opportunities  to  gun  vandals.  The  state  spent 
about  $80,000  for  signs  in  1946,  some  of  it  to  replace  a 
composition  material  used  during  the  war.  In  1947,  the 
cost  was  approximately  $105,000  of  which  an  estimated 
$60,000  was  due  to  vandalism.  Labor  and  equipment  for 
this  took  $50,000  more.  In  California,  as  in  many  other 
states,  funds  and  equipment  are  insufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  rate  of  destruction.  More  harm  is 
done  each  year  than  can  be  repaired  in  a  twelve-month 
period. 

A  particularly  vicious  incident  was  reported  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  owner  of  a  service  station  lies  in  one  of  the 
small  group  of  houses  nearby.  His  business  sign  formerly 
stood  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  in  line  with  the 
homes.  One  night  a  heavy  slug,  aimed  at  the  sign,  tore 
through  a  bedroom  wall  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  bed  in 
which  the  man  and  his  wife  were  sleeping.  A  dozen  mail 
boxes  standing  along  the  same  road  are  ragged  with  bul- 
let holes. 

The  picture  would  not  be  complete  without  a  look  at 
a  national  park.  Shooting  in  such  controlled  areas  is  not 
a  problem,  but  no  controls  can  restrain  a  vandal,  given  the 
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opportunities  to  be  found  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Fred  T.  Johnston,  acting  superintendent,  reported  the 
carving  of  names  on  trees,  walls,  and  geyser  formations, 
writing  names  and  "other  objectionable  matter"  on  signs, 
defacing  geyser  cones  and  "profound  disregard  of  proper 
disposal  of  refuse."  As  Mr.  Johnston  says,  "no  price  can 
be  put  on  the  pyramiding  effect  of  abuse  of  these  scenic 
wonders.  ..." 

In  an  address  before  the  California  Probation  and 
Parole  Association,  a  district  attorney  termed  the  USA  the 
most  lawless  country  in  the  world.  He  said  that  its  3,- 
000,000  criminals  cost  the  country  $25,000,000,000  a  year. 
But  crime  in  this  sense,  including  thievery,  is  not  a 
factor  in  vandalism;  not  even  in  the  annual  damage  of 
$215,168  to  Los  Angeles  school  property. 


ANDALISM  AND  ITS  DRESSED-UP  TWIN — SOUVENIR  COIXECT- 

ing — know  no  regional  bounds.  No  state  in  the  Union  is 
exempt  from  the  pair.  Nor  can  loss  and  inconvenience 
always  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  Statue  of 
Liberty,  now  more  significant  than  ever  to  a  harassed 
world,  suffers  the  indignity  of  countless  scrawls  of  names 
and  initials  written  or  scratched  where  all  must  look. 
Washington's  monument  "enjoys"  the  same  distinction. 
The  graves  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  are  robbed 
of  floral  tributes  and  fixtures,  and  headstones  are  marked, 
in  spite  of  the  best  of  vigilance. 
Vandals  in  Olean,  New  York,  stripped  the  bark  from 


around  a  hard  maple  tree  planted  there  thirty  years  ago 
as  a  memorial  to  Olean's  dead  of  World  War  I. 

The  signature  of  the  vandal  is  seen  at  historic  battle- 
fields and  shrines  from  •  the  Alamo  to  Gettysburg  and 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  Along  the  trails  are  statues  with 
missing  arms,  hands,  fingers,  gun,  or  sword;  portions  of 
ornamental  fencing  are  gone,  permanent  metal  wreaths 
torn  away,  bronze  plaques  missing.  And,  unfortunately, 
solid  outdoor  monuments  to  early  American  valor  cannot 
be  easily  retouched. 

A  much  graver  problem  is  posed  by  riddling  of  the  10,- 
000-gallon  water  tanks  placed  on  high  slopes  in  national 
forests  in  the  West  to  guard  the  millions  of  acres  of 
tinder-dry  timber.  With  no  apparent  thought  of  the 
horror  of  forest  fire,  and  its  toll  of  injury  and  death  to 
humans  and  to  animals,  vandals  shoot  holes  through  the 
tanks,  climb  on  top  to  wreck  the  covers,  and  strip  the 
threads  from  the  hose  nozzles. 

The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  a  free  country  has  gone 
to  shocking  lengths.  Behind  the  atrocious  manners  of 
Americans  in  public  places  is  a  total  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  other  people,  and  a  careless  contempt  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  community.  Laws  and  penal- 
ties alone  are  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Education  is  a  valuable  tool.  So  is  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  But  so  long  as  the  American  public  disregards 
vandalism  or  views  it  with  today's  careless  tolerance,  just 
so  long  will  it  continue  to  cause  death,  injury,  inconveni- 
ence, and  a  heavy  bill  for  damaged  public  property. 


Prayer  For  1950 

This  midway  year  between  the  dark  and  dark, 

century,  if  not  sun  upon  our  work 

in  the  anxious  field,  the  iron  town 

until  we  sleep  and  hear  each  other  dream — 

century,  if  this  year  cannot  be  shrine 

to  offer  our  deeds  and  burn  them  clean, 

let  it  be  candle  and  enough  to  show 

by  shielding  hand,  where  each  must  go  today. 

Ingeborg  Kayko 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 

Send  Your  Nominations  Now  For  1950  Award 


THE  SURVEY  ANNOUNCES  WITH  APPRECIATION  AND  CON- 
fidence  its  committee  to  select  the  winner  of  the  Sur- 
vey Award  for  1950,  symbolized  by  a  bronze  plaque  to  be 
presented   during   the   annual   meeting   of  the   National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,   Atlantic  City,  April  23-28. 
Leonard  W.  Mayo,  general  director  of  the  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  New  York,  will  be  the 
chairman.    Dr.  Mayo  is  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Conference    and    until    last    year    was    vice-president    of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

Nominations  for  this  honor  are  now  again  most  urgently 
invited  and  should  be  sent  to  The  Survey  at  once. 

Members  of  the  Award  Committee  are: 
Mrs.  Alice  Arrington,  executive  secretary,  Madison  Street 

Branch,  the  YMCA,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  Reginald  M.  At  water,  executive  secretary,  American 

Public  Health  Association,  New  Yorf(  City. 
Ralph    H.    Blanchard,    executive    director,    Community 

Chests  and  Councils  of  America,  New  Yor^  City. 
Miss  Louise  M.  Clevenger,  former  secretary,  Council  of 

Social  Agencies,  St.  Paul. 
Miss  Loula  Dunn,  executive  director,  American  Public 

Welfare  Association,  Chicago. 
Major    Frank    Evans,    supervisor,   the   Salvation    Army, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Frank  J.  Hertel,  executive  secretary,  Family  Service  As- 
sociation of  America,  New  Yor\  City. 
Dr.  Arlicn  Johnson,  dean  of  the  School  of  Social  Wor{, 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Cheney  C.  Jones,  superintendent,  New  England  Home 

for  Little  Wanderers,  Boston. 


Austin  MacCormick,  executive  director,  the  Osborne  As- 
sociation, New  Yorf(  City. 

A.  Maurice  Moss,  associate  executive  director,  National 
Urban  League,  New  Yor{  City. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  M.  Richards,  director,  Catholic  Family 
Service,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Maurice  Taylor,  director,  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies. 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  commissioner,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Ernest  Witte,  executive  secretary,  Seattle  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 

The  committee  members  bring  to  the  selection  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  social  work  in  its  many  variations  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  list  of  nominees  will 
be  presented  to  them  and  the  choice  will  be  entirely  in 
their  hands. 

The  award  is  a  memorial  to  die  late  Edward  T.  Devine, 
one  of  the  founders  of  The  Survey.  It  is  made  annually 
"for  imaginative  and  constructive  contribution  to  social 
work,"  the  winner  last  year  being  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
United  States  Commissioner  for  Social  Security. 

High  rank  or  great  reputation  is  in  no  sense  necessary 
to  the  winner.  Nominations  of  obscure  persons  will  be 
welcome,  provided  the  names  are  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment why  they  should  be  considered. 

Promptness  is  especially  important  this  year;  the  Con- 
ference meets  less  than  three  months  ahead.  Any  one 
may  nominate,  the  names  being  sent  to  The  Survey 
Award,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  3. 


"A  Very  Tough  Institution" 

What  About  the  American  Family?  further  discussed  by  assembled  professionals 


I 


T      IS      INDEED      FORTUNATE      THAT      THE 

family  is  precisely  what  Margaret 
Mead  called  it — "a  very  tough  institu- 
tion." Not  only  must  it  adjust  its  func- 
tions to  suit  the  changing  economic,  so- 
cial, and  emotional  climate  in  which  it 
dwells,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  put 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  poking  and 
prodding  of  its  inner  workings  as  the 
adjustment  takes  place.  There  remain 
few  sciences,  professions,  or  public  per- 
sonages that  have  not  ventured  diagnoses 


MARION  ROBINSON 

of  the  ills  of  modern  family  life. 

One  thing  to  be  said  for  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations,  an  or- 
ganization which  boasts  3,000  members 
and  137  affiliated  professional  groups,  is 
that  its  main  idea  is  to  encourage  a  co- 
ordinated and,  if  possible,  helpful  "poke" 
at  this  tough  institution  of  ours  by  the 
various  classifications  and  forces  con- 
cerned with  the  family's  future.  What- 
ever one  may  think  about  such  a  pros- 
pect, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Coun- 


cil made  a  brave  try  in  the  direction  of 
its  ultimate  goal  by  putting  on  a  special 
conference  in  connection  with  its  own 
annual  meeting  the  last  four  days  of 
1949  in  New  York  City.  The  main 
theme  of  the  conference  stressed  the 
unique  contributions  of  the  professions 
to  the  family. 

Several  hundred  people  attended  the 
conference  meetings,  including  distin- 
guished representation  from  psychiatry, 
psychology,  pediatrics,  social  work,  law, 
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religion,  home  economics,  education, 
public  health,  anthropology,  sociology, 
and  even  other  related  fields.  All  con- 
tributed, no  doubt,  to  what  Bernice  M. 
Moore  of  the  Hogg  Foundation  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  referred  to  in  her  conference 
summary  at  the  end  of  the  four  days, 
as  "a  dense  smog  of  academic  jargon." 
However,  one  can  do  no  less  than  as- 
sume that  these  days  of  committee  ses- 
sions, panel  discussions,  speeches,  and 
reports  struck  a  blow  for  better  under- 
standing and  more  freedom  of  exchange 
among  members  of  these  important  pro- 
fessional groups. 


HE     NEED     FOR     ACTIVE     COOPERATION 

between  laymen  and  professionals,  if  a 
vital  program  is  to  be  developed,  was 
emphasized  by  Ernest  G.  Osborne, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  plea  was  the  theme  of  his  pres- 
idential address  at  the  opening  dinner, 
held  jointly  with  the  American  Sociolog- 
ical Society.  Professor  Osborne  quoted 
from  a  recent  article  to  the  effect  that  no 
significant  advances  are  made  within 
the  professions  until  lay  groups  bring 
pressure  for  change.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency, said  Mr.  Osborne,  to  develop  pro- 
fessional practices  that  are  considered 
sacrosanct  and  to  discount  any  criticism 
from  lay  people.  The  profession,  he  said, 
must  face  the  threat  of  intellectual  steril- 
ity as  a  result  of  such  attitudes. 

Pointing  out  that  it  is  from  the  family 
itself  that  some  of  the  finest  ideas  about 
good  family  life  come,  Mr.  Osborne  told 
his  audience  that  when  lay  leadership 
is  introduced  into  organization  efforts, 
things  really  begin  to  happen.  In  scien- 
tific inquiry  and  in  the  study  of  family 
problems,  he  acknowledged,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  "start  with  the  family  where 
it  is,"  but  this  is  necessary  if  professional 
help  is  to  be  effective.  One  must  move 
toward  understanding  lay  attitudes,  must 
"think  of  what  are  the  "unworldly"  mo- 
tives of  people — not  what  we  think 
should  be  their  motives." 

The  Council  president  assailed  what 
he  called  the  "Jeremiah  approach"  and 
the  "Medicine  Man  approach"  on  the 
part  of  professionals,  both  of  which 
set  us  back  in  the  effort  for  lay-profes- 
sional cooperation.  The  Jeremiah  ap- 
proach, he  said,  is  "the  popular  sport 
of  talking  about  how  the  family  is 
going  to  the  dogs."  Making  the  family 
the  scapegoat  for  everything  that  goes 
wrong  will  never  furnish  a  background 
for  cooperation.  The  Medicine  Man  ap- 
proach is  reflected  in  the  written  ma- 
terial on  the  family  which  has  "built 
up  such  a  beautiful  vocabulary  that 


even  professionals  in  allied  fields  have 
difficulty  understanding  it."  Such  ap- 
proaches reveal  lack  of  confidence  in 
parents,  he  said,  and  "it  is  time  we 
looked  into  these  antagonistic,  condes- 
cending attitudes." 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  family  life  make 
things  hard  for  professionals  by  de- 
manding precise  answers  and  formulae. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why,  said  Mr. 
Osborne,  for  training  in  our  schools 
makes  this  a  natural  reaction  and,  be- 
sides, "it  is  uncomfortable  to  have  to 
make  up  one's  own  mind."  But  it  in- 
troduces complications  in  the  educational 
job  to  be  done.  Then,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  emotional  acceptance  of  family 
education  by  family  members.  In  Mr. 
Osborne's  opinion,  such  acceptance  can 
be  gained  by  having  lay  participation 
at  the  planning  level. 

"Self-understanding  is  a  major  goal," 
he  said,  "but  this  cannot  be  achieved 
without  active  participation  in  planning 
and  leadership.  Our  groups  should 
broaden  the  base  of  membership  so  that 
informed  articulate  laymen  will  be  our 
associates." 


AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  THE 

family  had  their  beginnings  in  efforts  to 
be  supplements  to  the  family  and  to 
aid  it  in  living  in  a  rocky  world,  said 
Earl  L.  Koos,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology,  University  of 
Rochester,  in  the  keynote  speech  of  the 
conference.  The  trouble  is,  he  went  on, 
that  now  many  agencies  seem  to  con- 
sider themselves  substitutes,  rather  than 
supplements,  each  tending  to  regard  it- 
self as  the  savior  of  the  family.  As  he 
developed  his  theme — some  obvious  gaps 
in  education  and  services  for  family  liv- 
ing— the  speaker  noted  the  refusal  of 
services  to  cooperate.  "The  school  su- 
perintendent that  says  he  doesn't  want 
parents  interfering  in  his  school  and 
the  public  health  officer  who  isn't  going 
to  have  his  clinic  allied  with  any  other 
groups"  create  a  problem  which  must  be 
faced,  he  said.  Professor  Koos  also  made 
two  criticisms  of  basic  concepts  in  the 
educational  and  service  organizations. 
He  felt  they  failed  to  see  and  interpret 
the  family  as  a  dynamic  group,  thinking 
of  it  more  as  a  static  and  idealized  unit. 
Second,  he  deplored  the  attitude  which 
considered  family  unity  as  still  an  in- 
tellectualized  concept.  Most  people  still 
regard  the  family  as  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals, he  said,  rather  than  as  a 
cohesive  whole. 

Mr.   Koos   raised   the   question   as  to 
whether    our    services    were    so    profes- 


sionalized as  to  lose  human  value.  It 
developed  that  he  was  chiefly  concerned 
about  people  who  wanted  "small  serv- 
ices," questioning  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary for  people  "to  have  to  go  through 
channels,  be  interviewed,  become  case 
records"  before  their  needs  were  met. 
Mr.  Koos  felt  that  these  procedures 
deterred  people  from  seeking  help  and 
developed  small  problems  into  big  ones. 

Following  the  theme  of  the  conference, 
another  general  session  was  given  to 
discussions  of  the  contributions  of  vari- 
ous disciplines  in  human  behavior  to 
family  life  education  and  family  living. 
Here,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Emily 
Hartshorne  Mudd,  director  of  the  Mar- 
riage Council  of  Philadelphia,  representa- 
tives of  public  health,  education,  home 
economics,  law,  and  pediatrics  delivered 
addresses.  At  the  annual  conference 
luncheon,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Grady  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
the  contributions  of  religion,  psychiatry, 
and  social  work  were  discussed  by  the 
Rev.  Otis  R.  Rice,  chaplain,  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  New  York,  Dr.  O.  Spurgeon 
English,  Temple  University,  and  Frank 
J.  Hertel,  Family  Service  Association  of 
America.  Meetings  of  the  Council's 
standing  committees  gave  further  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  of  such  subjects  as 
education  for  marriage  and  family  living 
in  colleges,  community,  and  schools; 
marriage  and  family  counseling;  mar- 
riage and  family  research;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  mass  media  on  family  life. 

The  clergyman  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  be  part  of  family  life,  said 


"The  word  love  has  a  unique  place 
in  our  language,  though  it  is  often 
associated  with  sex  or  with  senti- 
mental ideas,  and  its  constructive 
possibilities    have    not    yet    been 
realized.   .   .  .  The  ability  to  love 
has  developed  slowly.  But  it  is  fast 
becoming    a    scientific    imperative, 
rather  than  a  cultural  luxury." 
Dr.  O.  Spurgeon  English  at  the 
National  Council  on  Family 
Relations 


Mr.  Rice,  because  there  is  continuity  in 
his  relationship  with  the  family  from 
birth  to  death.  There  is  naturalness  in 
his  contact  too,  for  he  enters  into  fam- 
ily crises  traditionally  without  invita- 
tion. Because  of  these  two  factors,  the 
clergyman  is  often  in  a  position  to  know 
what  the  real  problem  is  when  difficulty 
arises.  In  discussing  pastoral  counseling 
and  referral,  Mr.  Rice  admitted  that 
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trained  listening  often  comes  hard  to 
the  person  "who  is  trained  to  preach 
or  pray  at  the  drop  of  a  hat."  In  mak- 
ing a  referral,  he  said,  it  is  possible  for 
the  clergyman  to  give  information  with- 
out violating  the  confidence  of  his 
parishioner.  One  sober  consideration, 
said  the  speaker,  is  that  members  of  the 
clergy,  too,  may  be  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  instead  of  being  helpful  may 
tend  to  "perpetuate  pathology." 

One  seminary  is  using  a  psychological 
screening  device  in  admitting  students. 

It  was  Mr.  Rice's  belief  that  "the 
church  can  easily  accept  new  insights 
into  family  life  and  living"  and  be  in- 
creasingly helpful  to  the  modern  family. 


1      SYCHIATRY   AS    A    SCIENCE    HAS   ALREADY 

contributed  to  understanding  the  dy- 
namics of  family  life,  said  Dr.  English, 
and  as  a  service  to  the  individual  it  can 
help  to  strengthen  and  improve  family 
living.  There  are  no  other  means  be- 
side the  family,  he  said,  "to  provide  the 
happy,  secure  life  which  the  child  re- 
quires." It  is  his  opinion  that  if  the 
family  "did  no  more  than  teach  the  child 
how  to  love,"  it  would  be  worth  all  the 
effort  being  made  to  keep  and  strengthen 
it.  Neuroses  and  psychoses  generally 
have  their  roots  in  family  life  and  this 
realization  brings  many  psychiatrists  into 
preventive  work  such  as  writing,  speak- 
ing, and  acting  as  advisers  to  agencies. 
Dr.  English  urged  all  those  who  share 
in  the  body  of  knowledge  which  has 
been  accumulated  to  work  together  to 
communicate  it.  The  interest  and  in- 
formation which  many  people  have  is 
entirely  too  superficial.  One  aspect  of 
family  life  which  needs  particularly  to 
be  discussed  is  the  meaning  of  love 
and  the  ability  to  love,  he  said. 

Mobility,  economic  insecurity,  and  ten- 
sion are  the  chief  causes  of  today's  fam- 
ily problems,  said  Mr.  Hertel. 

He  described  the  potentialities  of  case- 
work diagnosis  and  treatment  for  aid 
to  families  in  distress.  According  to 
the  experience  of  the  family  casework 
agency,  he  said,  family  problems  fall 
into  four  categories:  those  of  marital 
relationships,  of  the  relationship  between 
parents  and  children,  of  the  adolescent, 
and  problems  of  individuals  in  relation 
to  job,  school,  or  other  people,  which 
result  from  unresolved  family  difficulties 
or  arrested  maturation. 

Casework  from  the  beginning  has 
recognized  "the  dual  nature  of  the  forces 
affecting  the  individual's  social  adjust- 


ment," Mr.  Hertel  said,  and  thus  "has 
taken  into  account  both  the  external 
factors  in  the  client's  situation  and  his 
inner  capacity  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion." The  recent  contributions  of  the 
social  sciences,  particularly  anthropology, 
sociology,  medicine,  and  psychiatry  have 
greatly  enriched  social  work's  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  the  in- 
teraction of  social  and  personal  factors 
affecting  the  individual. 

Mr.  Hertel  noted  the  marked  increase 
of  specialists  and  specialized  agencies 
whose  scientific  knowledge  and  techni- 
ques are  related  to  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  the  ills  of  in- 
dividuals and  families.  He  quoted 
Bradley  Buell's  statement  that  if  all  this 
knowledge  and  skill  could  be  com- 
bined, "the  line  on  the  reservoir  marking 
'combined  capacity'  would  not  be  as  far 
below  the  line  marking  the  combined 
problems  with  which  they  deal  as  we 
might  think."  Resistance  to  change,  pro- 
fessional biases,  and  strong  leanings  to 
tradition  have  blocked  progress  in  work- 
ing together,  he  said,  but  "time  is 
running  out." 

Bernice  Moore  in  her  summary  of 
the  meetings,  concluded  that  "we  are 
not  working  to  create  a  new  science  but 


to  translate  and  transmit  what  the 
sciences  and  disciplines  have  taught  us." 
Further,  she  said,  "we  are  not  develop- 
ing sympathy  for  the  family,  but  em- 
pathy." We  realize  that  none  of  us  is 
really  independent  "except  as  we  are 
granted  independence  in  our  realistical- 
ly interdependent  relationships,"  she 
said;  we  face  "one  job  of  science  and 
service  for  the  families  of  one  world." 


I"*  t  VELYN    MlLLIS    DuVALL,    CONSULTANT 

to  the  Council,  reported  at  the  business 
meeting  that  many  hundreds  of  services 
had  been  requested  of  the  Council's  na- 
tional office  during  the  year  from  stu- 
dents, health  and  welfare  organizations, 
colleges  and  agencies,  and  writers  and 
publishers.  Many  requests  for  personal 
guidance  have  been  received. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  reelected  president  of 
the  Council  for  the  coming  year.  The 
vice-presidents  are:  Mrs.  Emily  Mudd, 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Grady,  and 
Katherine  W.  Taylor,  professor  of  fam- 
ily life  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle;  secretary:  Dr.  Lena  Levine,  New 
York  City  gynecologist  and  psychiatrist; 
and  treasurer:  Max  Rheinstein,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 


Why  and  Where  Children  Work 


DURING  THE  WAR,  MOST  STATES  GAVE 
labor  officials  "emergency  powers" 
to  relax  child  labor  standards.  These 
lowered  standards  persist  in  only  one 
state  —  Massachusetts  —  where  the  last 
legislature  extended  them  to  July  1950. 
A  more  serious  threat  to  young  wage 
earners  are  lower  standards  brought 
about  through  statutory  change.  Many 
of  these  apply  to  bowling  alleys,  in 
several  states  considered  so  necessary  to 
the  war  effort  that  laws  were  amended 
to  permit  the  employment  of  teen-agers 
or  even  younger  children  as  pin-boys, 
frequently  without  night  hour  restric- 
tions. Delaware,  for  instance,  no  longer 
prohibits  children  of  any  age  to  work 
in  bowling  alleys  at  any  time,  nor  on 
milk  delivery  vehicles  between  five  in 
the  morning  and  midnight.  New  Hamp- 
shire still  allows  minors  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  to  work  in  canneries  for  a 
10'/4-hour  day  and  a  54-hour  week.  Ohio 
no  longer  has  night  work  and  hour  re- 
strictions on  cannery  workers  over  six- 
teen. Other  states  which  made  statutory 
exemptions  to  child  labor  restrictions 
during  the  wartime  period  are  Michigan, 


New   York,   Utah,  and   West   Virginia. 

The  annual  report  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  shows,  however, 
improved  child  labor  conditions  in  many 
states.  Most  notable  is  the  new  child 
labor  law  in  Tennessee  setting  a  four- 
teen-year-age minimum  for  employment, 
a  sixteen-year  minimum  for  work  dur- 
ing school  hours,  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
40-hour  week  for  employed  minors  un- 
der eighteen.  Unfortunately  the  law  has 
some  loopholes  in  the  form  of  exemp- 
tions. These  will  make  it  possible  even 
for  small  children  to  continue  to  work 
on  farms  of  any  type,  in  canneries  or 
other  food  processing  industries,  in  do- 
mestic service,  and  in  street  trades. 

Maine  raised  its  age  limit  for  manu- 
facturing and  other  specified  occupa- 
tions from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years.  Other 
states  moved  to  keep  children  out  of 
the  labor  market  by  strengthening  school 
attendance  laws. 

"Child  labor"  by  the  Committee's  defi- 
nition is  employment  of  children  under 
eighteen.  To  this  it  makes  no  objec- 
tion so  long  as  certain  standards  to  pro- 
tect health  and  education  are  met: 
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no  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen;  no  employment  of  children  un- 
der sixteen  during  school  hours;  a  maxi- 
mum work  week  of  40  hours  for  per- 
sons under  eighteen,  of  18  hours  for 
school  children  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen;  of  24  hours  for  young  people  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  attending  school. 
To  these  it  would  add  restrictions  against 
employment  of  minors  in  a  variety  of 
hazardous  occupations. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  proposed  Child 
Labor  Amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, the  Committee  has  joined 
in  extensive  efforts  to  protect  children 
through  federal  laws  regulating  inter- 
state commerce — specifically  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  and  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Acts.  Amendments  to  the  former, 
enacted  by  the  present  Congress,  apply 
the  child  labor  regulations  to  Western 
Union  and  other  nonmanufacturing  en- 
terprises. They  also  make  it  impossible 
for  employers  to  continue  to  evade  child 
labor  provisions  by  withholding  goods 
for  shipment  for  thirty  days;  and  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  in 
agriculture  during  school  hours  in  the 
district  where  the  child  is  living.  There 
is  still  room  for  improvement,  however, 
in  the  Act's  agricultural  restrictions,  for 
children  under  fourteen  still  can  be  em- 
ployed outside  school  hours  in  com- 
mercial agriculture.  Chief  obstacle  in 
bringing  about  the  needed  change  is 
the  difficulty  of  formulating  a  definition 
to  include  "factories  in  the  field"  but  not 
the  family  farm. 

A  study  made  by  the  Committee  last 
year  showed  a  dismal  picture  of  hap- 
hazard child  labor  law  enforcement. 
The  chief  causes  were  inadequate  ap- 
propriations, and  undermanned  state 
labor  departments. 

Because  federal  legislation  can  regu- 
late employment  only  in  interstate  com- 
merce, the  major  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting children  from  industrial  exploi- 
tation rests  largely  with  the  states.  This 
year  most  of  the  governors  have  ap- 
pointed citizens  groups  to  study  chil- 
dren's needs  in  connection  with  the 
White  House  Conference.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  determine  where  and  how 
children  are  employed  and  to  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  safeguard  them. 

Proceedings:  Cleveland 
Social  Work  Conference 

PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE    1949  MEETING  OF 
the   National   Conference   of   Social 
Work  are  just  off  the  press.  (Columbia 


University  Press,  price  $4.25.)  The  vol- 
ume contains  all  the  speeches  of  the 
general  sessions  of  last  year's  meeting  in 
Cleveland,  plus  a  running  account  of 
the  section  and  associate  group  meetings 
written  by  Marion  Robinson.  A  depar- 
ture from  previous  custom,  Miss  Robin- 
son's report  makes  up  fully  a  third  of 
the  312-page  volume,  and  gives  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  conference  con- 
cerns. 

Family  Living 
in  Rural  Areas 

IN  SPITE  OF  SPECTACULAR  INCREASES  IN 
income  in  this  postwar  period,  in  the 
peak  year  1947,  half  the  farm  families 
in  the  United  States  were  reported  to 
have  less  than  $2,000  to  spend  on  family 
living,  investment  in  home  or  business, 
or  savings;  a  quarter  of  them  less  than 
11,000. 

These  and  many  other  items  about 
Family  Living,"  are  quoted  from  "Rural 
Family  Living"  a  pamphlet  of  charts 
and  statistics  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  pre- 
liminary document  to  the  bureau's  an- 
nual Outlook  Conference  in  1950. 

Farm  families  number  6,500,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  pamphlet,  but  their  non- 
farm  neighbors  bring  the  total  number 
of  rural  families  to  15,000,000.  On  the 
whole,  all  types  of  families — city,  farm, 


and  rural  non-farm — increased  their  in- 
come during  the  period  1944-47,  but  the 
farm  groups  gained  most.  While  farm 
income  decreased  considerably  in  1949, 
it  was  still  far  above  the  prewar  level. 
And  yet,  many  farm  families  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  reach  what  are  generally 
regarded  as  modern  living  standards. 
Two  thirds  are  reported  as  having  no 
running  water,  more  than  half  have  no 
kitchen  sink.  Only  one  in  five  has  all 
the  equipment  taken  for  granted  by 
most  city  dwellers:  electric  lights,  run- 
ning water,  a  flush  toilet,  a  bath  or 
shower,  and  installed  cooking  facilities. 
But  the  report  suggests  that  more  im- 
provements are  in  the  offing,  because  of 
the  extension  of  electric  service  to  farm 
homes.  Already  this  reaches  two  thirds 
of  all  farm  dwellings. 

Educational  opportunities  are  improv- 
ing too,  the  report  shows.  Consolidated 


schools  are  bringing  about  the  gradual 
"disappearance"  of  the  one  room  school 
house. 

Nevertheless,  in  1945-46,  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  44  per- 
cent of  all  school  buildings  were  one 
room  schools.  And  while  77  percent  of 
city  children  are  still  in  school  at  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  only  59  percent  of  farm 
children  of  those  ages  are  enrolled. 
Nearly  half  the  children  under  four- 
teen are  in  rural  families,  according  to 
the  report. 

And  the  report  concludes:  "... 
rural  areas  are  burdened  with  costs  of 
educating  a  large  number  of  children 
who  migrate  eventually  to  the  city  to 
spend  their  most  productive  years.  Thus 
the  city  stands  to  gain  by  improved 
rural  schools  as  much  or  even  more 
than  does  the  local  rural  community." 

Toward  Better 
Public  Administration 

THE  SPELMAN  FUND,  WHICH  ENDED 
twenty  years  of  fruitful  work  in 
1948,  has  just  issued  its  final  report.  The 
report  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  fund's 
activities  since  its  creation  in  1928  by 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memo- 
rial, and  the  use  it  made  of  its  total  re- 
sources of  $16,000,000.  From  the  first 
it  assumed  as  its  major  responsibility  "an 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tion with  public  bodies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  administration." 

Symbol  of  the  Fund's  achievements 
is  the  building  at  1313  East  60  Street, 
Chicago,  occupied  entirely  by  the  secre- 
tariats of  associations  of  public  adminis- 
trators, and  by  the  unique  service  or- 
ganizations, the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House,  and  the  Public  Service 
Administration.  The  building,  the 
Clearing  House,  the  Public  Service  Ad- 
ministration, and  many  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  other  agencies  were  made 
possible  by  grants  from  the  Fund. 

Until  1928,  most  efforts  at  government 
improvement  consisted  in  punishment  of 
civil  wrong-doers  or  reform  of  govern- 
ment machinery.  The  Spelman  Fund's 
basic  assumption  was  that  many  public 
officials  are  eager  to  do  a  good  job  and 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
learn  techniques  developed  by  others  in 
similar  positions.  But,  as  the  report  says, 
"administrators  of  important  functions 
too  often  worked  in  isolation  .  .  .  the 
means  for  making  generally  available 
the  results  of  ...  experimentation  and 
appraisal  were  woefully  inadequate." 
The  Spelman  Fund  therefore  resolved 
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"to  provide  ways  and  means  of  getting 
governmental  experience  and  data  into 
circulation." 

To  this  end  it  established  the  Clear- 
ing House  for  the  exchange  and  dis- 
semination of  information,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Administration,  an  agency 
for  research  and  publication.  It  also 
promoted  national  and  international  con- 
ferences on  administrative  problems.  Its 
expenditures  looked  more  to  the  appli- 
cation of  research  than  to  its  stimula- 
tion. 

The  organizations  which  the  Spelman 
Fund  helped  create  and  support  have  be- 
come real  and  continuing  forces  in  lift- 
ing the  quality  of  service  Americans  can 
expect  from  their  administrative  officials. 
They  have  furthered,  too,  the  increasing 
recognition  of  public  administration  as 
a  special  profession  with  techniques  and 
skills  based  on  knowledge,  experiment, 
and  research.  It  is  a  notable  record. 

The  ABC's  of  Good 
Board  Membership 

BOARD  MEMBERS  OF  VOLUNTARY  OR 
governmental  agencies  looking  for 
technical  help  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities have  two  new  publications 
at  their  disposal — both  of  them  written 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Roy  Sorenson,  managing  director  of 
the  YMCA  in  San  Francisco,  has  used 
twenty  years  of  study  and  observation 
of  hundreds  of  boards  across  the  coun- 
try as  the  basis  of  his  book,  "The  Art 
of  Board  Membership,"  published  this 


month  by  the  Association  Press,  New 
York.  (Price  $2.)  The  result  is  careful 
analysis  of  the  distinctions  between  board 
and  executive  responsibility  and  clear  ex- 
position of  the  role  of  each  in  carrying 
out  agency  purposes.  The  book  also 
includes  discussions  of  effective  board 
organization,  board  meetings,  standing 
committees,  and  other  methods  of  board 
functioning. 

These  sections  make  it  an  invalu- 
able blueprint  for  agency  management; 
but  it  is  more  too,  for  it  is  full  of  ad- 
vice and  hints  to  the  individual — board 
member  or  executive.  Thus  the  group 
work  executive  is  warned  against  con- 
fusing the  group  process  used  in  club 
meetings  with  the  variety  needed  in 
carrying  out  the  business  of  a  board 
meeting. 

And  board  members  are  urged  to 
have  a  "high  conscience"  about  meet- 
ings. And  all  are  warned  that  "without 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  mutual  under- 
standing, and  compromise,  and  the  spirit 
to  achieve  common  ends  and  further 
the  common  good,  mere  organization 
and  method  are  futile." 

The  book  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a 
"must"  for  the  agency  executive  as  it 
is  for  the  board  member.  In  the  intro- 
duction, the  author  warns  that  though 
policy  determination  and  policy  execu- 
tion generally  define  the  difference  in  re- 
sponsibilities of  board  and  executive, 
these  distinctions  must  not  be  overdrawn, 
because  concerns  overlap.  The  "one  es- 
sential safeguard  to  the  inevitable  mix- 
ture of  policy  and  administration"  says 
he,  is  "the  cooperative  thinking  by 
policy  groups  and  administrators,  to- 
gether." 


So  widespread  has  been  the  demand 
for  "So  .  .  .  You  Serve  on  a  Board,"  a 
pamphlet  first  prepared  by  the  Volun- 
teer Placement  Bureau  of  Pasadena  in 
1946,  that  a  third  printing  and  revised 
edition  has  just  been  issued.  Here,' too, 
"thinking  together"  is  emphasized  as  a 
major  process  for  "wise  guidance  of  the 
social  agency."  This  is  a  far  simpler  out- 
line of  the  basic  requirements  and  du- 
ties of  a,  board  member  than  Mr.  Soren- 
son's  book,  but  its  size  and  conciseness 
make  it  a  useful  piece  of  material  for 
training  in  board  member  institutes,  in 
board  meetings  devoted  to  self-evalua- 
tion or  for  a  conscientious  individual 
board  member  looking  to  self-improve- 
ment. Price  50  cents  from  The  Com- 
munity Chest  and  Council,  25  South 
Euclid  Avenue,  Pasadena  1,  California. 

Steps  Ahead 

In  Race  Relations 

YEAR-END  REPORTS  SHOWED  AT  LEAST 
two  states  and  a  city  beginning  1950 
on  the  credit  side  of  the  race  relations 
ledger.  In  New  York,  the  State  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  held  its 
own — and  better — against  the  postwar 
drop  in  job  opportunities  for  minority 
citizens.  Effective  December  1,  1949, 
Minnesota  joined  New  Jersey  as  the 
second  state  in  the  nation  to  admit 
Negroes  to  its  National  Guard  units 
without  segregation.  And  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  a  city  agency  recorded  the  notable 
victories  of  a  two  year  campaign  for 
better  human  relations  in  city  life. 

Raising    racial    bars    at    five    nurses' 
training  schools  was  only  one  of  an  im- 
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pressive  list  of  changes  in  local  cus- 
toms and  practices  wrought  by  Toledo's 
official  Board  of  Community  Relations. 
The  Board's  1949  Report,  covering  its 
two-year  period  of  existence,  also  shows 
victories  over  discrimination  in  health 
and  recreation,  housing,  employment, 
and  on  the  statute  books.  A  few  of 
these:  an  interracial  program  started  at  a 
neighborhood  settlement  house;  Negro 
and  white  veterans  housed  in  the  same 
public  project;  two  commercial  com- 
panies stop  discriminatory  hiring;  the 
city  hotel  association  conforms  to  the 
state  civil  rights  law;  the  city  council 
passes  an  antidiscrimination  bill. 

Also  included  in  the  Board's  report 
is  the  important  "how"  of  better  race  re- 
lations— details  of  the  study,  planning, 
and  negotiations  which  preceded  change. 
At  the  end  of  their  two  year's  work,  the 
Board's  twenty-five  volunteer  members 
had  found  a  maxim — "nothing  gives  [as 
much]  courage  to  move  ahead  ...  in 
human  relations  as  success  and  a  per- 
sonal experience  with  it." 

In  Minnesota,  the  opening  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  ranks  to  Negroes,  without 
segregation,  marked  the  end  of  a  four- 
year  battle  witk  U.  S.  Army  regulations 
and  local  prejudice.  Before  then,  the 
state  had  refused  to  establish  segregated 
units  by  choice,  and  was  prohibited  from 
having  nonsegregated  ones  by  an  army 
ruling. 

The  Governor's  Interracial  Commis- 
sion, which  led  the  negotiations  with 
the  army,  thought  it  had  achieved  suc- 
cess a  year  and  a  half  earlier  when  the 
U.  S.  Adjutant  General  agreed  to  a  date 
for  integration  of  Negroes  into  the 
Guard.  Later  the  Adjutant  General  re- 
versed himself,  citing  army  regulations. 
An  appeal  to  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Kenneth  Royall  also  proved  futile. 

Last  year,  Governor  Luther  Young- 
dahl's  expressed  determination  to  ban 
segregation  by  executive  order,  with  the 
support  of  the  state  legislature,  finally 
turned  the  tide.  Faced  with  a  near  fait 
accompli,  the  army  ended  its  opposi- 
tion. After  all,  as  the  governor's  execu- 
tive order  said,  it  seemed  only  "fitting 
that  the  Minnesota  National  Guard,  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  noblest  at- 
tributes of  patriotism  in  a  democracy, 
should  accord  all  citizens,  duly  qualified, 
an  equal  opportunity  to  serve  in  its 
units." 

In  New  York  State  the  legislature  had 
passed  a  law  against  discrimination  in 
employment  nearly  five  years  ago.  De- 
spite this,  since  the  war,  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  statistics  show  that  in  the 
total  Negro  job  placements  in  the  state, 


the  proportion  in  unskilled  and  service 
jobs  increased  by  2  percent;  and  a  B'nai 
Brith  survey  found  that  fifteen  out  of 
every  hundred  job  applicants  were  still 
likely  to  be  asked  their  religion.  Prog- 
ress is  evident,  however,  when  the  fig- 
ures are  compared  with  those  in  otheJ 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  same 
period,  Detroit  reported  a  20  percent 
jump  in  the  unskilled  and  service  pro- 
portion of  Negro  placements.  And  New 
York  was  the  only  city  in  the  country 
that  showed  no  appreciable  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  Negro  placements  in 
any  occupational  group.  The  B'nai 
Brith  survey  found  that  in  eleven  other 
cities,  60  percent  of  a  group  of  job  ap- 
plicants were  required  to  state  religion. 

Cornell  University's  School  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations  reports  these 
facts  in  a  recent  bulletin,  "Combating 
Discrimination  in  Employment  in  New 
York  State."  The  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination,  set  up  by  law, 
has  satisfactorily  closed  1,595  cases,  is 
now  at  work  on  another  585.  These  in- 
clude both  staff  and  complaint  initiated 
investigations.  Most  common  violation 
by  employers  is  failure  to  inform  and 
instruct  employes  about  the  law,  with 
discriminatory  hiring  inquiries  a  close 
second.  Acceptance  of  discriminatory 
job  orders  by  employment  agencies  is  an- 
other major  violation.  In  settling  these 
and  other  cases,  the  Commission  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  hold  public  hearings 
or  to  invoke  court  "cease  and  desist" 
orders  in  a  single  instance.  "Conference 
and  Conciliation" — education  and  per- 
sistence— seemed  to  work. 

Perhaps  the  Bulletin's  most  significant 
— and  hopeful — evidence  for  continuing 
progress  in  race  relations  lies  in  the 
words  of  an  employer  who  had  once  vio- 
lated the  law:  "Some  of  these  new  peo- 
ple I've  hired  are  outstanding.  You 
ought  to  point  out  to  employers  the 
benefits  they  get  ...  when  they  have 
access  to  so  many  more  qualified 
workers." 

An  Award  in  Honor 
of  Virginia  Robinson 

ANEW  AWARD  FOR  AN  ORIGINAL  CON- 
tribution  to  social  work  literature 
was  announced  last  month  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work.  The  f500  prize,  to  be  given 
this  fall,  is  being  offered  by  the  school's 
alumni  in  honor  of  Virginia  P.  Robin- 
son's twenty-fifth  year  with  the  school. 
Professor  Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
University's  department  of  social  case- 


work, is  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
"Training  for  Skill  in  Social  Case 
Work,"  and  other  books  in  social  work 
education. 

The  Award  Committee  seeks  material 
on  social  casework,  supervision,  or  teach- 
ing. Unpublished  papers,  theses,  or 
books  may  be  entered  by  agencies, 
schools,  or  individuals  before  July.  Fur- 
ther information  is  available  from  the 
Virginia  P.  Robinson  Award  Commit- 
tee, University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Social  Work,  2410  Pine  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 3. 

A  Reader  Writes 

To  THE  EDITOR: 

While  in  London  recently  I  visited 
the  Scholfield  Road  Day  Nursery,  one 
of  those  under  the  government,  financed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers.  What  pleased 
me  most  was  that  this  problem  was 
faced  realistically  and  not  confused  with 
preschool  education  as  in  the  United 
States.  Children  from  three  months  to 
five  years  were  accepted.  The  children 
received  excellent  physical  care  and  were 
examined  at  least  once  a  month  by  a 
doctor  who  visited  the  day  nursery 
weekly.  The  matron  in  charge  was  a 
registered  nurse,  as  required.  Both  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation made  inspections. 

The  65  children  were  cared  for  by 
three  nursery  nurses,  five  nursery  as- 
sistants, eight  or  nine  students,  a  school 
teacher,  a  matron  and  a  deputy  matron. 
The  staff  worked  eight  hours,  but  the 
day  nursery  was  open  from  7:45  A.M. 
until  5:45  P.M.  Three  meals  a  day  in- 
cluded meat  frequently.  Naps  were  rou- 
tine. The  rooms  with  adjoining  yard 
had  appropriate  furniture,  toys,  and 
equipment.  The  fee  was  a  shilling  a  day. 

The  government  also  provides  a  two- 
year  course  in  day  nursery  training,  in- 
cluding lectures  on  child  development, 
education,  physical  care,  and  health,  two 
days  a  week.  It  requires  hospital  ex- 
perience with  babies  from  birth  to  six 
months;  and  two  months  spent  in  each 
day  nursery  department.  After  passing 
examinations  the  girls  receive  certificates. 
Applicants  have  to  be  at  least  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

The  London  program  emphasizes  the 
care  of  children  of  working  mothers  as 
a  distinct  service  not  to  be  confused 
with  preschool  education.  A  similar 
plan,  including  the  training,  could  be 
adapted  in  the  United  States  with 
benefit.  ETHEL  S.  BEER 

New  Yort( 
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A  Turning  Point 

For  Children 

(  I  T  F    WE    CAN    TAKE    KNOWLEDGE    ABOUT 

1  children's  mental,  emotional,  and 
spiritual  needs  from  the  library  shelves, 
integrate  it  and  bring  it  into  current 
usage,  the  1950  Conference  will  have 
been  a  real  success." 

Thus  MELVIN  A.  GLASSER,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  recently  expressed  his  hopes  for 
the  fifth  of  the  now  traditional  decen- 
nial conferences  on  children,  to  be  held 
in  Washington  next  De- 
cember 3-7. 

The  director  pins  his 
hopes  that  the  confer- 
ence will  become  a 
sturdy  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  medical 
and  social  science 
knowledge  and  applica- 
tion on  its  basic  struc- 
ture. This  rests  on  two 
main  girders  —  citizen- 
ship participation  and 
scientific  research.  As  a 
result  his  own  job 
reaches  in  two  direc-  Melvin 

tions:     to     supervise    a 
staff  of  experts  preparing  a  report  on 
children's    needs    and    to    stimulate    ac- 
tivity in  state  and  local  communities. 

"The  most  important  part  of  this  con- 
ference is  going  on  right  now,"  Mr. 
Glasser  maintains.  "For  people  all  over 
the  country  are  becoming  interested  in 
what  the  children  of  their  community 
need  for  healthy  emotional  growth  and 
how  these  needs  are  being  met.  The 
Conference  will  culminate  in  the  Wash- 
ington meeting,  but  what  happens  be- 
tween now  and  then  is  what  will  count 
most." 

Already  the  governors  of  thirty-six 
states  have  appointed  state  committees 
to  stimulate  local  study  and  action.  The 
purpose  of  these  groups  is  not  only  to 
find  out  where  the  greatest  gaps  are  in 


their  communities,  but  to  do  something 
about  them.  Similarly  several  hundred 
national  organizations  concerned  with 
children  and  young  people  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Conference. 

The  committees  will  feed  material  to 
the  Conference's  research  staff,  currently 
engaged  in  efforts  to  bring  together  "in 
usable  form"  pertinent  knowledge  re- 
lated to  the  development  of  children, 
particularly  in  relationship  to  their  en- 
vironment. This,  a  "multi-disciplined 
staff"  consisting  of  an  educator,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  social  worker,  a  statistician, 
and  a  specialist  in  parent  education^ 
works  closely  with  a  thirty-seven-mem- 
ber technical  committee  on  fact-finding. 
Their  synthesis  of  avail- 
able knowledge  on  the 
social  and  emotional 
needs  of  children  will 
be  examined  against  the 
environment  in  which 
children  are  currently 
growing  up,  and  out  of 
these  studies  will  come 
the  recommendations  to 
be  presented  by  the 
Conference's  National 
Committee  to  the  4,000 
persons  expected  to  as- 
semble in  Washington 
to  consider  follow-up 
action. 

Though  the  Midcentury  Conference 
has  been  the  first  of  the  White  House 
Conferences  to  receive  a  congressional 
grant — so  far  a  total  of  $150,000 — no 
small  part  of  the  director's  current  job 
is  to  raise  much  of  the  funds  needed  to 
see  it  through.  Since  Conference  plan- 
ning began  two  years  ago,  about  half 
of  the  federal  money  had  been  already 
spent  when  Mr.  Glasser  came  on  the 
job  last  June.  Present  plans  call  for  a 
$318,000  budget  from  July  1949  to 
January  1951  to  carry  through  all  the 
preliminary  work  and  the  big  meetings 
next  December. 

The  director  is  on  leave  from  the 
American  Red  Cross,  where  he  is  as- 
sistant administrator  of  foreign  opera- 
tions, in  charge  of  international  pro- 
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grams.  Now  in  his  middle  thirties,  he 
is  one  of  the  not  inconsiderable  number 
of  social  workers  whose  interest  in  social 
service  came  after  beginning  a  career  as 
a  teacher. 

Mr.  Glasser  got  his  first  taste  of  the 
welfare  field  in  the  mid-Thirties  when 
teachers  were  in  oversupply  and  he  took 
a  job  in  the  division  of  old  age  assist- 
ance in  New  York  City's  Department  of 
Welfare.  Soon  after,  he  was  faced  with 
one  of  the  most  important  decisions  of  his 
life  when  he  received  two  letters  in  the 
same  mail — one  offering  him  a  scholar- 
ship to  a  school  of  social  work,  and  the 
other  a  regular  post  as  a  high  school  so- 
cial science  teacher.  He  says  he  has 
never  regretted  his  decision  to  study 
for  a  social  work  degree. 

After  a  period  as  a  family  caseworker 
in  New  York,  the  now  professionally 
trained  social  worker  went  to  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  1942,  serving  first  as  a 
field  director  and  later  as  chief  of  train- 
ing for  the  organization's  Military  Wel- 
fare Services.  In  1944,  he  became  as- 
sistant director  of  civilian  relief  in  charge 
of  foreign  operations.  At  present  he  is 
one  of  two  United  States  representatives 
on  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Social  Work. 
He  has  been  willing  to  leave  the  ex- 
citement of  international  social  work  for 
his  present  duties,  says  Mr.  Glasser  "for 
the  same  reason  most  of  my  staff  have 
obtained  leaves  from  their  permanent 
jobs — because  of  the  feeling  that  this 
Midcentury  Conference  can  be  a  real 
turning  point  in  the  care  of  American 
children." 


W, 


HEN  F.  STUART  CHAPIN  WAS  AN 
instructor  of  sociology  at  Smith  College 
back  in  post- World  War  I  days,  he  be- 
came interested  in  applying  sociologi- 
cal theories.  The  result  was  the  found- 
ing of  one  of  the  country's  most  dis- 
tinguished schools  of  social  work,  the 
growth  and  development  of  another,  and 
one  of  the  longest  careers  in  directing 
social  work  education  on  record.  When 
Professor  Chapin  retired  from  his  posi- 
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don  as  head  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota's Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
at  the  end  of  1949,  he  had  completed 
thirty  years  as  director  of  a  social  work 
school.  The  beginning  was  in  1919 
when  he  conceived  the  idea  for  and  be- 
came the  first  director  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Training  School  for  Social  Work — 
an  innovation  in  so- 
cial work  education 
because  of  its  alter- 
nate periods  of  in- 
struction and  block 
field  work  and  its 
major  emphasis  on 
mental  hygiene.  In 
1922  he  left  Smith 
to  go  to  Minnesota 
to  head  what  was 
then  called  the  Train- 
ing Course  for  So- 
cial and  Civic  Work. 
It  is  now  known  as 
the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Work. 

During  all  these  years  Professor 
Chapin  has  never  relaxed  his  interest  in 
sociology.  He  has  not  only  served  as 
chairman  of  the  university  sociology  de- 
partment, but  has  added  innumerable 
publications  to  the  literature  of  the  field. 
Since  1909,  he  has  produced  a  total  of 
150  articles,  research  reports,  and  books, 
and  was  an  early  contributor  to  The 
Survey.  Thirty-nine  of  his  publications 
have  been  specifically  concerned  with 
social  work  problems,  practice,  or  re- 
search. Nevertheless,  he  believes  that 
social  work  has  "lagged  sadly"  behind 
other  professions  in  recording  its  prog- 
ress. 

Professor  Chapin  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Minnesota  School 
has  a  "promising  future"  because  of  the 
"effective  and  farsighted  qualities  of 
social  work  leadership"  in  JOHN  C. 
KIDNEIGH,  his  successor  as  director, 
and  associate  director  since  1946.  The 
new  director,  however,  has  expressed 
surprise  at  finding  himself  "suddenly 
catapulted  from  an  obscure  social  work 
practitioner  and  teacher  to  a  full  profes- 
sor in  a  great  university  and  head  of  a 
social  work  school,  succeeding  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  contemporary  social 
science."  He  traces  his  first  interest  in 
social  work  to  membership  on  the  Mon- 
tana State  Championship  High  School 
Debating  Team  which  "took  on  all 
comers"  on  the  topic  "Resolved,  that  the 
several  states  should  enact  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws!"  But  the  interest 
did  not  focus  to  a  profession  until  after 
several  years  of  "wandering  around  the 
western  states,"  working  in  boys  camps 


and  clubs  and  in  the  transient  relief 
service.  Eventually,  however,  the  erst- 
while debater  went  to  the  University  of 
Utah  and  Denver  for  "more  education, 
more  degrees,  and  professional  social 
work  training."  This  resulted  in  a  series 
of  responsible  jobs  leading  to  the  as- 
sistant regional  directorship  of  old  Re- 
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gion  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Board  — 
a  position  he  left  on  appointment  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  faculty.  Last 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  So- 
cial Work,  which  Professor  Chapin 
helped  to  found  in  1919. 

Professor  Kidneigh  regards  his  new 
position  at  Minnesota  as  a  deeply  serious 
challenge. 

"Today,"  he  said  recently,  "social 
work  has  an  opportunity  for  services 
of  an  advanced,  daring,  and  imaginative 
order.  These  are  now  a  recognized 
necessity  for  modern  man  and  his  so- 
ciety, which  has  become  increasingly 
complex  as  the  perplexing  intricacies  of 
human  personality  interact  within  a 
mechanized  material  world.  The  schools 
of  social  work  have  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  finding,  training,  and  in- 
spiring men  and  women  who  will  fur- 
nish leadership." 


jDMUND  G.  BROWN,  WELFARE- 
minded  district  attorney  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  made 
headlines  recently  when  he  opposed  a 
move  by  the  municipal  judges  to  aban- 
don the  court-clinic  set  up  in  1943  in 
the  Health  Building  to  handle  cases  of 
prostitution.  Pointing  out  that  the  pro- 
cedure used  by  this  specialized  court  has 
become  a  large  factor  in  keeping  down 
the  venereal  disease  rate,  Mr.  Brown 
took  vigorous  exception  to  the  opinion 
of  the  presiding  judge  that  "psychiatry 
and  all  that  bunk"  should  be  thrown 


overboard  and  the  women  sent  to  jail 
while  awaiting  trial  in  the  regular  wo- 
men's court. 

This  forty-two-year-old  district  attor- 
ney is  a  1927  graduate  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Law  School,  elected  to  his  present 
office  for  the  second  time  in  1948.  He 
believes  that  clinical  study  should  pre- 
cede, not  follow,  conviction  in  all  types 
of  criminal  cases.  Under  the  California 
Adult  Authority,  such  study  is  made  of 
prisoners  admitted  to  the  penitentiaries, 
but  Mr.  Brown  considers  this  far  too 
late. 

"We  should  study  our  prisoners  at  the 
county  jail  level,"  he  told  a  Survey  re- 
porter. "Out  of  the  25,000  persons  ar- 
rested in  this  city  annually,  about  250 
go  to  prison.  What  happens  to  the  rest? 
Despite  all  our  legal  agencies,  social 
workers,  and  churches,  crime  rates  con- 
tinue year  after  year  about  the  same. 
We  need  to  get  down  to  fundamentals. 
Attacking  crime  at  its  source  should  be 
the  primary  objective  of  all  law-enforc- 
ing officers."  In  full  agreement  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Governor 
Warren's  current  Commission  on  the 
Social  and  Economic  Causes  of  Crime, 
he  would  attack  not  only  physical  and 
psychological  ills,  but  social  ills  as  well. 
"Poverty,"  he  says,  "is  the  rich  soil  in 
which  the  seeds  of  crime  flourish  best." 

In  the  district  attorney's  "Crime  Pre- 
vention Department,"  Mexican,  Negro, 
and  other  special  deputies  are  assigned 
to  work  with  their  own  minority  groups. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Brown  has  in  his  office 
a  bureau  of  family  relations,  staffed  with 
three  social  workers,  since  otherwise  cases 
involving  broken  homes  would  go  to  the 
criminal  division  of  the  Municipal  Court 
without  benefit  of  social  service.  He 
sends  a  fourth  social  worker  to  the 
Juvenile  Court,  to  handle  cases  involv- 
ing adults  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  minors.  Largely  upon  his 
recommendation,  the  board  of  super- 
visors has  set  up  a  pilot  plan  which  the 
district  attorney  hopes  to  see  expanded 
into  a  comprehensive  medical-legal  cen- 
ter for  alcoholics,  where  "sufferers  with 
alcoholism"  will  spend  a  week  under 
clinical  observation  before  transfer  to 
more  permanent  institutions  for  treat- 
ment. And  ultimately,  to  back  such 
moves,  influence  public  opinion,  and  get 
proper  legislation,  he  wants  to  sec  a 
community-supported  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nal Science,  independent  of  public  agen- 
cies. "When  society  spends  as  much 
money  on  crime  prevention  as  it  now 
spends  on  detection  and  punishment," 
he  says,  "the  world  will  be  well  on  the 
road  to  a  solution  of  the  crime  problem." 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


The  Army  in  Power 


DECISION   IN   GERMANY,   by   General 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  Doubleday.  #4.50 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  SET  UP  A 
special  office  immediately  after 
Pearl  Harbor  to  prepare  studies  of 
the  problems  which  would  have  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  peace  settlement. 
This  office  expanded  steadily  as  the  war 
continued,  as  the  problems  of  the  peace- 
making grew  more  numerous,  more 
complex,  and  otherwise  more  difficult, 
and  as  expert  personnel  was  recruited. 
By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  operation 
had  enlisted  outstanding  specialists  in 
every  important  field  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  in  the  peace  settlement, 
and  it  had  prepared  surveys  of  the  prob- 
lems which  would  be  encountered  in  all 
these  fields. 

Drawing  on  these  studies  and  on  the 
expert  capacities  elsewhere  in  the  State 
Department,  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  worked  out  the 
main  outlines  of  the  peace  settlement 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  at  the 
Big  Two  and  Big  Three  conferences 
which  took  place  throughout  the  war. 
Most  notably,  in  the  case  of  the  Ger- 
man settlement,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
established  the  European  Advisory  Com- 
mission. The  EAC  met  in  London  all 
through  the  last  year  of  the  war  and 
reached  agreements  on  the  terms  of 
surrender  which  the  Reich  would  be 
called  upon  to  accept  and  on  the  Zones 
of  Occupation,  the  sectors  of  Berlin,  and 
the  machinery  of  Four  Power  coopera- 
tion for  enforcing  the  surrender  terms 
and  occupying  and  governing  the  coun- 
try. 

At  the  same  time,  the  armed  forces 
were  making  their  plans  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  military  government  of 
Axis  territory  during  and  after  the  war. 
The  War  Department  created  a  Civil 
Affairs  Division  and  field  armies  or- 
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ganized  staff  sections  for  military  gov- 
ernment. A  military  government  school 
was  set  up  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  special  courses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  occupied  areas  were  taught  at 
other  colleges  and  universities  as  well. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  prepared  a 
paper — numbered  1067 — setting  forth 
the  principles  which  the  American  com- 
manding general  in  Germany  was  to 
follow  in  occupying  and  governing  the 
Reich. 


T, 


HERE    WAS    A    CONSIDERABLE    MEASURE 

of  cooperation  between  the  civilians 
and  the  soldiers  in  all  this  planning  and 
preparation  for  the  peace.  A  combined 
civilian  and  military  United  States 
Group,  Control  Council,  Germany,  was 
created  to  take  over  and  administer  the 
Reich  when  hostilities  should  cease. 

In  theory,  this  cooperation  was  ad- 
mirable. In  practice,  it  suffered  from 
all  but  fatal  flaws. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  military 
could  not  match — and  did  not  match — 
the  special  knowledge  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  other  problems  of  peace- 
making which  the  State  Department  and 
other  civilian  agencies  and  departments 
mustered.  Perhaps  also  inevitably,  the 
military  attributed  much  less  impor- 


— By  a  former  Berlin  correspon- 
dent of  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
(1934  to  1941)  who  served  during 
the  war  with  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  working  on  postwar 
plans.  In  1944  and  1945,  Mr. 
Deuel  was  on  loan  to  the  State  De- 
partment, as  special  assistant  to 
General  Eisenhower's  adviser  on 
Germany.  For  the  next  four  years, 
he  was  diplomatic  correspondent 
of  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
now  holds  the  same  position  with 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


tance  to  the  preparations  for  the  peace 
than  did  the  civilians.  The  soldiers 
were  sometimes  impatient  with  these 
preparations,  and  not  seldom  contemp- 
tuous of  them,  and  in  general  they  de- 
voted to  them,  not  their  best  thoughts, 
attention,  energy,  and  personnel,  but 
their  second-best,  and  sometimes  not 
even  that. 

The  military  insisted,  however,  on 
primacy  of  power  over  the  civilians  in 
matters  of  policy,  both  for  the  duration 
of  the  hostilities  and  thereafter  and,  in 
the  main,  they  were  able  to  assert  and 
maintain  that  primacy,  because  they 
usually  could  count  on  White  House 
support. 

The  armed  forces  particularly  were 
prepared  to  make  a  deal  with  a  Darlan, 
a  Badoglio  or  almost  anyone  else  if  they 
thought  that  would  shorten  the  war; 
they  insisted  that  the  United  States 
make  much  greater  concessions  to  Russia 
than  the  State  Department  thought 
either  necessary  or  safe;  and  they 
cherished  kindlier  views  of  the  Ger- 
mans than  that  people's  history  seemed, 
to  those  more  familiar  with  it,  to  jus- 
tify. 


T, 


HE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  HAD  SUPPOSED 
that  it  would  have  policy  responsibility 
for  the  conquered  Axis  nations  after 
the  war — and  the  authority  necessary  to 
discharge  that  responsibility.  The  army 
had  no  insuperable  objection  to  the  De- 
partment's accepting  responsibility,  but 
the  soldiers  refused  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ment any  real  authority,  and  here,  again, 
there  was  no  one  in  Washington  who 
would  say  the  army  nay.  The  Depart- 
ment, having  been  vanquished  in  this 
struggle  for  power,  as  in  so  many  others, 
had  the  perspicacity  this  time  to  decline 
to  accept  responsibility  without  authority, 
and  the  army,  accordingly,  took  over  the 
American  task  in  Germany. 
The  military  were  sanguine  of  spirit 
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at  the  outset.  They  were,  however,  soon 
disillusioned.  They  found  that  the  oc- 
cupation and  government  of  the  Reich 
were  functions  of  appreciably  greater 
difficulty  than  they  had  anticipated.  The 
soldiers  decided,  therefore,  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  these  tasks  after 
all.  "Whoever  heard  of  an  army's  hav- 
ing to  occupy  and  administer  conquered 
territory?"  the  military  demanded  to 
know,  and  they  proclaimed  that  the 
State  Department  really  ought  to  do  the 
job  instead.  The  Department,  however, 
declined,  not  without  satisfaction,  and 
now  a  new  president  upheld  the  civi- 
lians, for  a  change.  Thus  it  was  the 
army  that  had  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  country's  part  in  the 
occupation  and  government  of  Germany 
from  the  war  until  this  past  summer, 
when  John  J.  McCloy  became  the  first 
United  States  civilian  High  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Reich. 


T, 


HE  MAN  WHO  COMMANDED  THE  ARMY 

in  Germany  most  of  this  time,  who 
quite  possibly  wielded,  in  this  command, 
greater  power  than  any  other  American 
has  ever  wielded,  except  for  another 
general — Douglas  MacArthur  in  Japan 
— was  General  Lucius  duBignon  Clay. 
MacArthur  has  yet  to  write  (or  at  least 
to  publish)  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship, but  Clay  has  now  written  his.  En- 
titled "Decision  in  Germany,"  it  is  a 
fascinating  history  of  the  exercise  of 
power — although  not  every  reader  will 
find  his  fascination  altogether  pleasur- 
able. 

For  Clay  reveals  that  he  exercised  his 
enormous  powers  without  any  expert 
background  or  special  preparation,  and 
that  he  exercised  them  with  an  astonish- 
ing degree  of  independence  of  any  su- 
perior authority.  Nevertheless,  he  exer- 
cised them  with  a  self-confidence  and 
a  lack  of  misgivings  which  sometimes 
appear,  in  "Decision  in  Germany,"  much 
more  sanguine  than  salutary. 

Clay's  knowledge  of  Europe  when  he 
took  over  his  critical  command  was  that 
of  "any  reasonably  educated  man,"  he 
has  said  elsewhere.  His  knowledge  of 
the  German  problem,  and  of  the  long 
months  and  years  of  planning  and 
preparation  for  the  Reich  peace  settle- 
ment was,  to  put  it  as  tactfully  as  pos- 
sible, imperfect. 

"When  I  left  Washington,  I  knew 
nothing  of  JCS  (Joint  Chief  of  Staff) 
1067,  the  top-secret  policy  directive 
which  was  to  be  my  guide,"  he  writes. 
"Nor  did  I  know  anything  of  the  poli- 
cies and  agreements  which  had  been 
established  in  international  conferences 


with  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom 
prior  to  the  surrender  of  Germany.  .  .  . 
When  I  arrived  in  Paris  I  had  heard 
only  vaguely  of  the  U.  S.  Group  Con- 
trol Council,  which  was  now  under  my 
command,  and  knew  little  ot  its  func- 
tions." 

Clay  was  even  less  aware  of  the  State 
Department's  planning  and  preparations 
tor  the  German  peace  than  he  was  of 
the  War  Department's.  "I  did  not  visit 
the  State  Department  or  talk  with  any 
ot  its  officials,"  he  reports.  "Nor  was  it 
suggested  that  I  do  so.  No  one  advised 
me  at  that  time  of  the  role  of  the  State 
Department  in  oc- 
cupation matters  or 
of  its  relationship 
to  military  govern- 
ment." 

The  general  soon 
formulated  his  own 
conception  of  the 
State  Department's 
role.  "It  was  arrang- 
ed that  instructions 
should  always  be 
sent  through  the 
War  Department 
and  that  the  State 
Department  mess- 
ages to  the  Political 
Adviser  [Ambassa- 
dor Robert  Mur- 
phy] were  to  be  considered  as  sugges- 
tions," Clay  writes.  "Throughout  the  oc- 
cupation we  received  many  of  these  sug- 
gestions, which  were  accepted  in  large 
part.  When  they  were  not,  Murphy  was 
free,  if  he  thought  it  important  enough, 
to  advise  the  State  Department  so  that 
those  rejected  could  be  repeated  as  in- 
structions." 


H 


.  ERE,    AGAIN,    WAS    A     SOUND     ENOUGH 

theory.  Also  here,  again,  however,  prac- 
tice sometimes  produced  startling  results. 
For  the  War  Department,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  was  exceedingly  loath 
to  send  instructions  to  General  Clay, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  a  hard  time  obtaining  a  seri- 
ous hearing  from  the  military  in  either 
Washington  or  Germany.  "The  policy 
of  American  Military  Government  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  United 
States  policy,"  Clay  once  said  at  a  press 
conference.  H£  has  since  asserted  that 
he  did  not  mean,  by  this,  what  he 
seemed  to  mean,  but  civilian  Washing- 
ton not  infrequently  felt  that  the  face 
value  of  Clay's  utterance  was  as  ac- 
curate as  any  less  apparent  meaning  he 
may  have  intended. 

A    soldier,    a    supply    officer,    and    an 


engineer,  ('lay  was  at  his  best  when  he 
could  command  and  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  supplies  or  an  engineering 
project.  He  was  magnificent  in  the  face 
of  Russian  provocation  and  in  his  or 
ganization  and  operation  of  the  Berlin 
airlift.  He  performed  prodigies  in  pro- 
visioning and  reconstructing  the  Amer- 
ican Zone  of  the  Reich.  He  got  impres- 
sive results  from  most  of  the  Americans 
subject  to  his  authority,  and  when  he 
chose  to  assert  his  authority  over  the 
Germans,  he  did  so  effectively. 

He  was  also  not  notably  ineffectual — 
although  frequently  blunt  to  the  point 
of  unbearability — 
when  dealing  with 
others  with  whom 
there  was  agree- 
ment. Thus  Wash- 
ington and  London 
were  and  have  con- 
tinued to  be  part- 
ners in  what  Rob- 
ert E.  Sherwood 
has  called  a  "com- 
mon law  alliance," 
an  d  Clay  got  on 
not  too  badly  with 
Sir  Brian  Robert- 
son, his  British  op- 
posite number  in 
Germany. 

When  there  was 

no  basic  political  understanding  among 
allied  capitals,  and  when  he  was  neither 
commanding  nor  provisioning  nor  engi- 
neering, Clay's  operations  were  some- 
times less  felicitous.  He  was  in  constant 
controversy  with  the  French.  Their  deep 
visceral  fear  and  distrust  of  Germany 
Clay  seems  hardly  to  have  understood 
much  less  respected,  and  in  his  book  he 
seems  still  not  to  understand  France's 
firm  opposition  to  a  speedy  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany.  Nor  does  he  appear 
to  understand  why  the  French  relaxed 
their  opposition  following  American 
signature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Security 
Pact. 

Clay's  views  of  the  Germans,  like 
those  of  so  many  Americans,  are  almost 
the  extreme  opposite  of  the  general 
French  view.  Indeed,  Clay  was  not  only 
ahead  of  the  Frensh  in  his  insistence 
on  the  speedy  reconstruction  of  the 
Reich;  he  was  even  ahead  of  civilian 
Washington. 

"I've  tried  to  think  of  the  kind  of  re- 
construction the  South  would  have  had 
if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived,"  Clay 
writes  with  the  special  sentiment  of  a 
Georgian  on  this  score.  "I've  kept  in 
mind  the  kind  of  reconstruction  Lincoln 
promised,  as  compared  with  what  actu- 
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ally  did  happen." 

And  so,  under  Clay's  highly  personal 
and  authoritarian  command,  the  Amer- 
ican Zone — and,  indeed,  all  Western 
Germany — has  been  rebuilt  and  restored 
to  well-being  and  to  power  over  its  own 
destiny  with  truly  astonishing  speed  to 
a  truly  astonishing  degree.  Spiritually, 
at  least,  Germany  is  itself  again.  Western 
German  leaders  are  publicly  stipulating 
the  conditions  on  which  they  will  per- 
mit the  English-speaking  world  to  re- 
arm the  Reich,  an  undertaking  which 
American  and  British  soldiers  of  the 
most  exalted  rank  have  been  passionately 
urging. 


If  the  American  role  in  Germany  the 
first  four  years  after  the  war  had  to  be 
played  either  by  the  army  alone  or  by 
the  State  Department  alone,  it  is  prob- 
ably well  that  it  was  played  by  the  army, 
in  view  of  Russian  obstruction  and  in- 
timidation. It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  United  States  alone  among  the  allies 
felt  it  had  to  make  this  peculiar  choice. 
The  others,  including  and  perhaps  espe- 
cially the  Soviets,  acted  on  the  principle 
of  civilian  supremacy,  supposedly  so  dear 
and  so  essential  to  free  republics.  Among 
all  the  others,  the  armed  forces  were  the 
implements,  and  not  the  determinants, 
of  policy. 
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COURTS  ON  TRIAL:  Myth  and  Reality 
in  American  Justice,  by  Jerome  Frank. 
Princeton  University  Press.  $5 

EVEN  IN  ACTIVE  PUBLIC  LIFE,  JEROME 
Frank  was  an  indefatigable  student 
and  writer.  When  he  exchanged  the 
violence  of  administrative  Washington 
for  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  a 
federal  judgeship,  his  literary  activity 
increased.  His  new  volume,  "Courts  on 
Trial,"  proceeds  directly  from  some  of 
his  earlier  work. 

His  thesis  is  surprising,  if  not  shock- 
ing, especially  to  lawyers.  Law  as  ad- 
ministered through  the  courts  he  con- 
siders not  unrelated  to  "magic."  He 
means  that  certain  procedures,  sanctified 
by  custom  and  enveloped  in  dignity  and 
strange  words,  are  accepted  as  produc- 
ing infallible  results.  Rules  of  law 
might  be  logical  enough,  but  they  have 
to  be  applied  to  facts;  fact-finding  is  a 
singularly  chancy  business.  Jurors  have 
prejudices.  Lawyers  sometimes  do  not 
have  the  ability  or  the  means  to  pre- 
pare a  case.  Judges  might  be  affected 
by  a  bad  breakfast.  Nobody's  memory 
is  accurate.  Consequently,  rules  of  law 
do  not  control  courts  because  they  can- 
not control  fact-finding.  As  a  result, 
while  men  yearn  for  a  legal  system 
which  is  just,  and  whose  results  can  be 
predicted,  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 

The  reality,  as  Frank  sees  it,  is  not 
heartening.  He  quotes  Judge  Learned 
Hand's  observation  that  a  lawsuit  is  to 
be  dreaded  beyond  almost  anything  else, 
short  of  sickness  and  death.  A  trial  has 
more  of  the  qualities  of  a  fight  or  sport- 
ing event  than  of  a  search  for  truth. 
At  that,  a  limited  fight  in  a  courtroom 
is  better  than  a  tribal  war;  but  this  is 
not  any  great  citation  of  merit  for 
juristic  procedure. 


Having  got  this  far,  Judge  Frank 
tackles  the  mechanics  of  justice.  He 
is  no  great  admirer  of  the  jury  system, 
though  he  concedes  that  juries  have  cer- 
tain advantages.  In  the  main  he  would 
prefer  the  decision  of  a  competent  judge. 
The  jury  decision  would  be  helped,  he 
thinks,  by  using  "intermediate  fact- 
finders" — Special  Masters  who  have  re- 
viewed and  sifted  the  evidence  before 
the  trial.  Adult  education  in  what  jury 
service  means  might  make  for  better 
jurors.  The  judge  must  be  the  balance 
wheel;  and  even  he  is  human. 

On  the  constructive  side,  Frank  draws 
on  his  not  inconsiderable  experience  as 
lecturer  and  teacher  in  law  schools. 
Rightly,  he  feels  that  law  teachers  need 
more  experience  in  practice,  and  that 
law  schools  should  be  clinical  as  well  as 
theoretical.  A  medical  student  does  not 
spend  his  time  entirely  with  books,  but 
serves  in  the  wards  in  hospitals.  Law 
schools  might  take  a  leaf  from  their 
book.  Special  training  for  trial  judges 
might  help,  and  he  suggests  (horror  of 
horrors!)  their  discarding  the  symbols 
of  magic  such  as  the  judicial  robe. 

For,  in  fact,  judges  do  have  the  last 
word.  They  can  honor  or  upset  prece- 
dents. They  can  interpret  statutes.  They 
do  resolve  the  variables.  The  court 
house  ways,  in  a  peaceful  society,  are 
essential.  In  his  concluding  pages, 
Jerome  Frank  files  a  memorandum  of 
suggestions,  some  of  them  striking.  He 
thinks  the  government  ought  to  accept 
more  responsibility  in  seeing  that  all 
important  evidence  is  produced  at  a 
trial — instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  private 
litigants.  He  thinks  the  judges  ought 
to  help  to  examine  witnesses;  and  he 
believes  a  witness  ought  to  be  humanely 
handled  in  court.  Legal  education  ought 


to  be  moved  closer  to  the  court  house; 
lawyers  should  serve  apprenticeships. 
Judges  should  be  unfrocked  and  made 
to  appear  as  men.  Jury  trials,  except  in 
major  criminal  cases,  should  be  dropped 
overboard.  Have  the  trial  judge  sit  with 
the  upper  court  on  an  appeal  from  his 
decision.  Most  of  all,  teach  everybody 
that  the  trial  courts  are  the  most  im- 
portant, rather  than  the  appellate  and 
supreme  courts.  "In  a  democracy,"  he 
concludes,  "the  courts  belong  not  to  the 
judges  and  the  lawyers  but  to  the  citi- 
zens." So  they  do;  and  Judge  Frank 
is  right  on  practically  all  counts  except 
one:  his  "citizen"  is  an  abstraction,  and 
his  appeal  to  the  citizen  is  in  its  way 
no  more  or  less  "magic"  than  the  ap- 
peal to  the  robed  judge  and  the  majesty 
of  abstract  law. 

I  agree  with  his  suggestions  in  most 
respects.  One  caveat  is  worth  putting 
on  the  record  here.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  gain  much  by  abandoning  all  the 
"magic."  In  a  sense,  this  magic  repre- 
sents a  yearning  for  a  justice,  perhaps 
humanly  unobtainable,  and  certainly  be- 
yond exact  statement,  but  which  never- 
theless must  be  the  object  of  eternal 
search.  The  human  animal  has  always 
desired  something  beyond  himself.  He 
has  expressed  that  desire  in  symbols — 
"magic" — to  complement  his  rational 
equations.  Justice,  even  through  hu- 
man courts  and  more  human  juries,  is 
still  one  aspect  of  a  search  for  an  eter- 
nal value,  which  outruns  attainable  rea- 
son. A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 
Columbia  Law  School 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION— Some  Quaker  Pro- 
posals for  Peace.  A  Report  Prepared  for 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. Yale  University  Press.  $1 

T  WRITE     AS     THE     AVERAGE     CITIZEN     PRE- 

1  occupied  with  day-to-day  demands 
with  too  much  to  be  read,  and  with 
the  realization  of  the  complete  futility 
of  a  third  World  War.  And  I  turn  to 
the  compactly  stated  proposals  of  the 
Friends  hoping  to  find  guidance  and 
suggestion  at  a  level  which  can  be 
grasped  without  specialized  study. 
The  program  offered  is  in  three  parts: 

1,  The  United  States  economic  policy  in 
relation  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe; 

2,  our  policy  in  Germany;  and  3,  our 
policy  with  respect  to  strengthening  the 
United  Nations.    I  cannot  but  feel  that 
evaluation   of  each  of  these  groups  of 
proposals   requires  more  intimacy   with 
Russian  diplomacy  than  most  of  us  can 
have.    For,  if  we  could  assume  in  Rus- 
sian officials  mental  processes  like  those 
here  at  home,  we  would  not  despair  of 
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some    acceptance    and    of    some    success 
for  many  of  the  recommendations. 

On  rational  grounds  they  seem  not 
unrealistic,  nor  unduly  wishful.  But 
how  rational  are  the  actual  grounds,  and 
to  what  extent  is  rationality  in  control 
in  the  policy-shaping  of  both  nations? 
To  what  extent  can  we  probe  below  rea- 
sonableness to  desires  which  may  in  their 
human  universality  be  common  enough 
to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  give  and 
take  of  diplomatic  conversations  and 
supply  new  bases  for  common  action? 
Indeed,  beyond  this  point,  this  report 
could  well  have  had  more  to  say  about 
the  calculable  probabilities  of  actual  war 
under  any  likely  circumstances.  Amer- 
ican policy  has  its  emotional  promptings 
in  fear  no  less  than  does  Russian.  How 
justified  are  the  fears?  How  much  of- 
ficial attention  is  paid  to  building  other 
possibilities  of  valid  hope — both  at  home 
and  in  Russia?  In  short,  how  likely  is 
war?  Our  annual  bill  for  military  de- 
fense at  present  is  115,000,000,000;  our 
bill  for  supporting  the  United  Nations  is 
slightly  over  $24,000,000.  Do  we  have 
to  pay  at  the  altar  of  fear  so  markedly 
out  of  proportion  to  what  we  pay  at  the 
altar  of  creative  hope? 

To  a  layman,  in  short,  most  of  these 
proposals  sound  as  though  they  should 
be  worked  upon,  if  Russia  will  work 
upon  them,  too.  The  most  important 
of  them  naturally  call  for  joint  action. 
Can  we  get  it?  This  document  suggests 
that  we  in  this  country  have  not  done 
by  any  means  all  that  we  should  to 
stimulate  joint  action.  How  are  ordi- 
nary citizens  to  know? 


If  this  report  can  get  sufficiently  wide 
reading  to  create  a  demand  which  will 
prompt  our  diplomats  to  take  the  rest 
of  us  a  little  more  fully  into  their  con- 
fidence on  prospects  and  problems,  it 
would  be  easier  to  appraise  these 
thoughtful  proposals.  And  a  fuller  ex- 
plication from  Washington  would  also 
give  us  all  greater  confidence  that  there 
is  some  chance  that  efforts  in  these  di- 
rections might  be  taken;  that  they  might 
lead  toward  a  world  in  which,  despite 
differences  in  ideology,  the  two  halves 
could  live  in  peace  together  because  of 
the  overpowering  influence  of  their  com- 
mon desire  for  the  elimination  of  war. 

This  noble,  high-minded  pronounce- 
ment was  preeminently  worth  present- 


ing. The  extent  to  which  it  is  practi- 
cal politics  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  a 
question  upon  which  we  have  a  right  to 
further  answer  from  our  political  leaders. 
Chairman  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Board  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yorl(  City 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS:  An  Unauthorized  Biog- 
raphy, by  Saul  Alinsky.  Putnam.  #4 

AMONG  AMERICAN  LABOR  LEADERS  BY 
far  the  most  colorful  and  contro- 
versial figure  is  that  of  John  L.  Lewis. 
One  may  discount  Saul  Alinsky's  judg- 
ment that  Lewis  "towers  over  all  other 
labor  leaders  as  a  giant  over  pygmies," 
and  yet  agree  that  he  is  a  tenacious 
fighter  and  master  tactician  who  will 
leave  his  imprint  upon  this  country 
long  after  he  has  left  the  scene. 

The  author  contributes  some  important 
information  about  Lewis  that  hitherto 
has  not  been  available.  As  a  result  of 
many  hours  spent  interviewing  Lewis, 
Alinsky  is  able  to  give  at  length  Lewis' 
version  of  his  relations  with  Roosevelt, 
Murray,  Hutcheson,  Frank  Murphy,  and 
other  important  figures.  Most  reveal- 
ing in  his  break  with  Roosevelt  is  Lewis' 
belief  that,  by  appointing  key  CIO  per- 
sonages such  as  Hillman  to  public  office 
without  first  consulting  him,  Roosevelt 
was  raiding  the  CIO.  Alinsky  also 
learned  about  Lewis  from  serving  as 
an  intermediary  between  him  and 
Roosevelt  in  an  effort  to  avert  their 
break  in  1940,  and  he  saw  Lewis  im- 
mediately after  his  final  conferences 
with  Murray  in  October,  1941. 

A  personal  friend  and  great  admirer 
of  Lewis,  Alinsky  sees  each  of  Lewis' 
controversies  through  Lewis'  eyes.  Ex- 
cept for  several  critical  comments  in  a 
minor  key — on  Lewis'  red-baiting  in  the 
1920's,  for  example,  and  on  his  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  isolationism — the  book 
reads  like  an  authorized  biography. 
Though  Alinsky  dismisses  as  a  rationali- 
zation Lewis'  fantastic  1947  explanation 
of  his  1940  support  of  Willkie,  else- 
where he  accepts  Lewis'  accounts  without 
question.  Similarly  he  credits  Lewis,  on 
Lewis'  unsupported  statement,  with  hav- 
ing obtained  almost  single-handedly  the 
inclusion  of  Section  7a  in  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  1933. 

Alinsky's  treatment  of  democracy  is 
a  curious  one.  He  believes  that  Lewis, 
by  his  recurring  defiance  of  govern- 
mental authority,  has  made  a  signal 
contribution  to  democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  he  excuses  Lewis'  crushing  of 
democracy  within  the  United  Mine 
Workers  by  pointing  to  the  weakening 
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By  LLOYD  B.  JENSEN. 

Chief  Bacteriologist,  Swift  &  Co.; 
Editor,  Food  Research 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  A  non- technical 
account  of  the  modern  methods  of 
preserving  and  processing  meat, 
which  have  made  this  product  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  nutritious  of 
foods.  Covers  freezing,  curing, 
smoking,  the  prevention  of  spoil- 
age, the  proper  way  to  store  meat 
in  the  market  and  in  the  home,  and 
the  place  of  meat  in  the  diet,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  pointers  on  how 
to  know  and  judge  meats. 
Illustrated,  $3.75 


microbes  of  merit 


By    OTTO    RAHN.     Here    are    the 

microbes  to  whom  we  owe  bread, 
cheese,  plastics,  explosives,  and 
penicillin.  This  swift-moving  book 
explains  these  friendly  microbes  in 
terms  of  our  everyday  lives,  show- 
ing the  many  and  surprising  ways 
in  which  they  benefit  man.  "Fas- 
finating  story  of  the  port  good 
microbes  play."  —  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune.  Illustrated.  $4.00 

microbes  militant 

By  FREDERICK  EBERSON.  Review- 
ing the  dramatic  history  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  from  Koch  and 
Pasteur  to  the  present,  this  authori- 
tative report  explains  the  advances 
in  bacteriology  in  the  light  of  the 
microbe's  challenging  ability  to 
evolve  new  kinds  of  resistance.  Ex- 
pert treatment  of  a  subject  espe- 
cially important  in  these  days  of 
global  travel  and  possible  bacterio- 
logical warfare —  Illustrated.  $4.50 


Hidden  Hunger 


By  I.  G.  MACY  and  H.  H.  WIL- 
LIAMS. "Today  one  can  eat  to  stay 
young  as  well  as  grow  slim."  Thus 
these  authorities  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  nutrition  to  health  and 
long  life.  They  discuss  vitamins  and 
food  cults;  the  feeding  of  infants, 
children,  of  adults  and  the  aged;  of 
factory  workers  and  military  per- 
sonnel "Should  be  read  by  everyone 
interested  in  his  own  health." — 
Cleveland  Press.  Illustrated.  $3.00 
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Important  New  Books 

CHANCE  TO  BELONG 

Story  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Youth  Project 
Duane  Robinson 

Dramatic  story  of  how  one  city  licked  the 
problem  of  youth  gangs  and  tackled  juvenile 
delinquency  by  utilizing  the  resources  of 
public  and  private  agencies  to  give  its 
underprivileged  youth  a  "chance  to  belong." 

ss.oo 
SUPERVISION  IN  GROUP  WORK 

Margaret  Williamson 

The  practical  problems  of  supervision  ana- 
lyzed in  the  light  of  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  administration.  Price  to  be  announced. 

THE  YWCA-An  Unfolding  Purpose 

Mary  S.  Sims 

Historical  survey  and  interpretation  of  the 
development  of  the  YWCA  in  relation  to  a 
changing  world. 

$2.00 

CAMPING  WITH  PURPOSE 

Marie  Lafferty  Cortell 
The   underlying  philosophy  and   tested  pro- 
cedures   for    the    conduct    of    organization 
camps. 

$3.00 

OTHER  IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 

Change  of  Lift:   A   Modern  Woman's 
Guide 

F.  S.  Edsoll 

Takes  away  fear  by  showing  what  the  meno- 
pause is  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

$2.00 
Highways  to  Jobs  for  Women 

Josephine  Gerfh 

Discusses  the  knowledge  and  experience  re- 
quisite for  a  wide  range  of  specific  occupa- 
tions. 

$3.00 

The  Bible  and  Human  Rights 

Kathleen  W.   MaeArthur 

Biblical  basis  for  human  rights  in  relation 
to  the  President's  Civil  Rights  Report. 

$2.00 

Understanding  the  Adolescent  Girl 

Grace  Loueks  Elliott 

Analyses  major  problems  of  adolescence  and 
shows  how  the  lives  of  girls  may  be  en- 


Letters  &  Life 


riched. 


$2.00 


Toward  Better  Race  Relations 

Oothory  Sabiston  &  Margaret  Miller 
Exciting  account  of  how  YWCA's  in  seven- 
teen   communities    made   progress    in    inter- 
racial  relations. 

$2.50 


Order  from  your  bookstore  or  from 

WOMAN'S    PRESS 

600  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  22,  N.  .Y. 


effect  of  district  autonomy  upon  the 
union's  collective  bargaining  position. 
He  notes,  without  becoming  disturbed, 
the  use  by  Lewis  of  "crushing  dicta- 
torial tactics,"  and  suggests,  without 
presenting  any  evidence,  that  the  union 
might  have  disintegrated  had  not  Lewis 
built  a  machine  to  dominate  it.  Ex- 
cept for  the  personal  security  that  his 
machine  control  gave  him,  Alinsky 
argues,  Lewis  would  not  have  dared 
undertake  the  organization  of  the  CIO. 
The  Alinsky  who  admires  the  disciplined 
army  of  coal  miners  as  it  responds  to 
Lewis'  tactical  genius  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  Alinsky  who  appealed  so  eloquently 
for  grass  roots  democracy  in  "Reveille 
for  Radicals." 

The  book  does  not  build  confidence 
in  Alinsky 's  judgment  or  his  powers  of 
accurate  description  by  presenting  a  long 
list  of  persons  who  are  shaken,  groggy, 
dazed,   hypnotized,   hysterical,   or   in   a 
state   of   shock   as   a    result   of   Lewis' 
statements    or    actions.      The   same   ex- 
travagance   of    expression    is    apparent, 
among  other  places,  in  his  comparison  of 
Lewis'  attack  on  Hutcheson  at  the  1935 
AFL  convention  with  the  first  shot  fired 
at  Lexington.    Lewis'  professed  view  of 
Murray,  which  Alinsky  adopts,  is  that  of 
a  weakling  who  turns  pale  and  shakes 
and  weeps  at  Lewis'  every  sharp  word. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  would  recognize 
the  Murray  they  know  in  the  pages  of 
Alinsky 's    book.      The    break    between 
Lewis    and    Roosevelt    was    important, 
but  one  may  question  the  evidence  for 
Alinsky's     assertion     that     this     "great 
American  Tragedy  of  the  labor  move- 
ment" broke  labor's  militant  surge,  to- 
gether with  much  of  the  New  Deal.  One 
wonders,  too,  about  the  basis  for  Alin- 
sky's  faith  that  a  less  stubborn  Lewis 
could    have    changed    the    destiny    of 
America  and  with  it  the  world. 

JOEL  SEIDMAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Sciences, 
University  of  Chicago 

KOKUTAI  NO  HONGI:  Cardinal  Prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Entity  of  Japan, 
edited  by  Robert  King  Hall.  Harvard 
University  Press.  $4 

EDUCATION  FOR  A  NEW  JAPAN, 
by  Robert  King  Hall.  Yale  University 
Press.  £6 

TO    SPECIALISTS     IN    JAPANESE     STUDIES, 
a  lucid  translation  of  "Kokutai  No 
Hongi"   with   an   admirable  critical   in- 
troduction   is    something    of    an    event. 
To    most    Americans    the    classic    cx- 
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position  of  Japanese  fascist  ideology 
will  ring  no  bell.  Yet,  if  the  occupa- 
tion fails,  the  American  people  may 
again  be  forced  to  reckon  with  these 
"cardinal  principles"  of  Japan's  "na- 
tional entity." 

The  Shinto  cult,  theocratic  and  ultra- 
nationalist,   has   been  a   living   force  in 
modern  Japan.     Educational  philosophy 
was  molded  by  it,  and  the  schools  in 
turn  inculcated  it.  "Kokutai  No  Hongi," 
first    published    in    1937,    was    an    ulti- 
mate  distillation   of  the  beliefs  of  this 
cult.      As   a   propaganda   instrument   it 
rivaled  "Mein  Kampf,"  but  with  an  in- 
fluence grounded   on  an   ancient  tribal 
mythology   that   was   still   generally   ac- 
cepted.    It  did  not  have  to  be  invented 
for  the  occasion  in  a  Hitlerian  tour  de 
force.     Nor  was  it  used  to  advance  a 
one-man  or  a  one-party  dictatorship  to 
power;  in  typically  Japanese  fashion,  it 
was  the  anonymous  product  of  a  com- 
posite  authorship   and   served   the   pur- 
poses    of     an     amorphous     oligarchy. 
Owing  to  a  choice  of  archaic  language 
forms,  moreover,  it  had  to  be  mediated 
to  the  people  in  large  measure  through 
a  controlled  educational  effort.  This  task 
was   entrusted   mainly   to   the   teachers, 
mobilized  by  the  thousands  to  interpret 
the   holy  writ  of  Japanese  nationalism. 
Some  2,000,000  copies  of  "Kokutai  No 
Hongi"  were  issued  and  circulated.  After 
the  surrender,  copies  were  virtually  un- 
obtainable in  Japan — a  good  example  of 
the  thoroughness  of  Japanese  "coopera- 
tion" with  the  occupation  authorities. 

In  his  scholarly  investigation  of  Japa- 
nese    education,     Professor     Hall     has 
written  not  so  much  for  the  lay  reader 
as  for  the  technical  expert.    He  offers  a 
wealth  of  historical  background  on  ad- 
ministrative control,  curriculum  and  text- 
books,     educational      philosophy,      and 
language  reform.    More  than  a  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
Emperor-centered    polity,    illustrated    in 
"Kokutai  No  Hongi,"  and  its  influence 
on   Japan's  educational   philosophy   and 
practice.     Students  will  quarry  the  vol- 
ume for  years  to  come,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared    that    its    immediately    applicable 
suggestions     will     be     neglected.       Its 
critique    of    occupation     policy — highly 
pertinent  and  thoroughly  documented — 
is   overlaid   by   historical   data   and   not 
easy  to  search  out  and  correlate. 

While  the  author  ventures  no  over-all 
judgment  on  postsurrender  educational 
reform  efforts  in  Japan,  his  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  many  individual  aspects  of 
the  program  add  up  to  a  generally  nega- 
tive and  rather  formidable  indictment. 
Passive  obstruction  by  shrewd  Japanese 
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bureaucrats  often  seemed  to  receive  aid 
and  comfort  from  the  occupation's  high 
policy  decisions.  The  strange  hesitation 
to  ban  the  Imperial  Rescript  on  Educa- 
tion is  a  case  in  point.  More  basic  is 
the  author's  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  an  Emperor  of  Japan  can,  in 
the  long  run,  be  retained  and  yet  di- 
vorced from  the  position  traditionally 
accorded  him  in  the  Japanese  "national 
polity,"  or  "Kokutai."  He  also  fears 
the  highly  centralized  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Education  Ministry,  al- 
though he  omits  analysis  of  the  decen- 
tralization law  passed  by  the  Diet  in 
1948. 

Professor  Hall  strongly  urges  the  need 
for  language  reform  in  Japan,  and  backs 
his  position  with  the  most  thorough 
analysis  of  this  problem  that  has  so  far 
appeared  in  English.  The  arguments 
be  advances  are  unanswerable,  the  more 
so  if  representative  democracy  is  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  the  objective  of  occu- 
pation policy.  Yet,  even  though  the  Ad- 
visory Mission  of  leading  American  edu- 
cational experts  unequivocally  recom- 
mended the  reform,  the  occupation  au- 
thorities shelved  it. 

One  gap  may  be  noted.  The  author 
makes  but  two  passing  references  to  the 
:eachers'  unions,  though  he  deplores  the 
ack  of  positive  measures  to  change  the 
teachers'  regimented  outlook.  The  in- 
flation led  to  severe  wage  struggles  by 
the  new  unions  against  the  Education 
Ministry,  and  to  controversial  intra-union 
organizational  action.  Such  activities 
must  kave  operated  powerfully  to  un- 
dermine the  old  quiescent  and  submis- 
sive acceptance  of  authority  by  the 
teachers,  and  an  exploration  of  such  ef- 
fects might  have  provided  an  optimis- 
tic note  in  a  generally  pessimistic  evalua- 
tion. These  comments  do  not  lessen  the 
achievement  of  Professor  Hall,  whose 
book  wjll  long  remain  the  standard 
treatment  in  its  field.  T.  A.  BISSON 
Professor  of  Political  Science 
University  of  California 


PALESTINE  IS  OUR  BUSINESS,  by 
Millar  Burrows.  Westminster  Press. 
#2.50 

THE  AUTHOR  WRITES  UNDER  A  CON- 
viction  that  "Zionism  is  basically 
and  tragically  wrong,"  and  a  little  more 
than  half  way  through  his  book  he  is 
ready  to  declare  "it  has  often  appeared 
during  the  past  ten  years  that  they 
[Zionists]  were  not  so  much  concerned 
to  have  the  Jewish  refugees  of  Europe 
as  they  were  to  exploit  them  for  their 
own  political  ends."  He  is  thus  unable 
to  suggest  that  the  future  of  Palestine 


should  be  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Israel  as  an  honorable 
ally  rather  than  as  an  aggressor  whose 
achievements  must  be  reluctantly  if  not 
bitterly  accepted. 

There  are  no  absolute  rights  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is  a  holy  land  for  Moslems  and 
Christians,  as  well  as  Jews.  With  the 
Moslem,  however,  the  emphasis  is  not 
on  Palestine  as  a  holy  land  but  on  Jeru- 
salem as  a  holy  city;  and  Christianity 
soon  moved  away  from  Palestine  as  its 
vital  center.  But  the  Jew  has  main- 
tained a  continuity  of  existence  through 
the  centuries  in  his  holy  land,  and  in 
imagination  (which  is  an  important  part 
of  the  spiritual  life)  the  Jew,  scattered 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  still  has  lived  in 
Palestine.  Mr.  Burrows  is  not  unaware 
of  these  things,  but  he  leans  too  heavily 
on  the  factors  of  majorities  and  minori- 
ties in  his  judgments  of  right  and  wrong. 
In  the  case  of  Palestine  the  needs  of 
peoples,  the  natures  of  the  civilizations 
in  conflict,  land  and  resources  available, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  difficult  to  view  Mr.  Burrows' 
proposals  for  the  future  as  other  than 
utterly  unrealistic.  For  instance,  his  chief 
advice  concerning  the  Arab  refugees  is 


to  give  generously  on  their  behalf  and 
to  try  to  make  Israel  assume  most,  if 
not  full,  responsibility  for  their  future. 
Now,  tragic  as  is  their  plight,  the 
refugees  are  the  victims  of  a  war  de- 
clared by  the  Arabs  against  the  State  of 
Israel,  which,  Mr.  Burrows  declares,  the 
Jews  would  have  had  to  set  up  in  May, 
1948,  "even  if  they  had  not  wanted  to 
do  so."  Besides,  nearly  half  of  these 
refugees  were  not  within  the  borders  of 
the  Jewish  homeland  but  were  reduced 
to  destitution  largely  by  marauding 
bands  of  their  own  kinsmen.  Why  not 
bring  pressure  upon  the  Arab  countries 
to  use  their  enormous  resources  more 
effectively  in  behalf  of  their  own  na- 
tionals? Or  again,  Mr.  Burrows  calls 
for  the  international  administration  of 
Jerusalem,  presumably  under  the  United 
Nations  which  has  no  power  of  enforce- 
ment. More  than  106,000  Jews  live  in 
the  modern  part  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
"old"  city  has  a  large  Arab  population. 
Is  not  the  answer  to  the  Jerusalem  prob- 
lem to  be  found  in  the  agreements  or 
compromises  of  the  peoples  directly  in- 
volved? The  supervision  of  and  access 
to  shrines  and  holy  planes  is  quite  an- 
other matter. 

This   brings    us    to    the    heart   of   the 
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appeared  in  years."* 
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By  H.  A. 
OVERSTREET 


•  This  stimulating  best  seller  by  "the 
mom  who  makes  psychology  intel- 
ligible" shows  how  the  psychological 
discoveries  of  our  time  reveal  new 
insights  into  human  beings.  "Dr. 
Oventreet  talks  sensibly,  clearly, 
without  smugness,  on  how  to  recog- 
nize immaturities  and  how  to  grow 
out  of  them;  how  to  recognize  and 
understand  immaturity  in  others  and 
help  them  to  adulthood." 

— 'Pasadena  Star-News 

"An  inspirational  work  that,  for  a 
change,  appeals  to  the  mind." 

— Tie  Nerr  Yorker 

"Based  on  sound  scholarship.  Its  out- 
look is  sane,  its  message  significant." 
— The  Survey 

"Many  books  entertain.  Some  instruct. 
This  one,  we  think,  really  helps." 
—CLIFTON  FADIMAN,  Book-oMhe- 
Monrh  Club  News 

A  TOP  BEST  SELLER 
NOW  IN  ITS  9TH  LARGE  PRINTING 

$2.95  at  all  bookstores 

W.  W.  NORTON  I  CO.,  "looks  that 


Letters  &  Life 

issue.  Palestine  is  our  business  —  the 
world's  business  —  but  to  a  decidedly 
limited  extent.  From  now  on  the  pri- 
mary initiative  and  responsibility  is 
something  between  the  new  State  of 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Recognition 
of  this  fact  will  save  us  a  lot  of  futile 
controversy.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

Pastor 

The   Union    Church   of  Bay  Ridge, 
Brooklyn 

YES  AND  ALBERT  THOMAS,  by  E.  J. 
Ptielan.  Columbia  University  Press. 
£3.50 

<<X/ES  AND  ALBERT  THOMAS"  is  A 
I  portrait  sketch  of  the  dynamic 
first  director  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.  It  is,  however,  much  more  than 
a  portrait  of  the  man.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  to  which  Thomas 
made  so  rich  a  contribution.  Nor  is  it  a 
full  length  portrait  of  Thomas.  Rather, 
it  is  Thomas  against  the  background  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization; 
and,  more  specifically,  the  International 
Labor  Office,  the  secretariat  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

The  story  begins  with  the  inception 
of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, and  Thomas'  connection  with  it. 
"How  Albert  Thomas  Came  to  The 
ILO"  is  the  title  of  the  opening  chap- 
ter. Other  chapters  tell  how  Thomas 
brought  the  ILO  to  Geneva,  thus  con- 
fronting the  League  of  Nations  with  a 
fait  accompli;  how  he  developed  an 
esprit  de  corps  among  an  international 
staff;  how  his  worldwide  travels  gave 
prestige  to  the  Office;  and  what  he 
achieved  for  the  ILO  before  his  death. 

The  title  suggests  the  positive  charac- 
ter of  the  man  and  his  constant  striving 
for  higher  goals.  He  accepted  what  had 
been  accomplished,  and  pressed  on  to 
other  objectives.  It  is  a  story  of  leader- 
ship, of  the  influence  of  one  vital  in- 
dividual upon  an  organization  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  upon  the  course  of  his- 
tory. With  his  tremendous  energy  and 
boundless  enthusiasm,  Thomas  launched 
the  ILO  upon  a  successful  career. 
Through  his  determination  and  winning 
aggressiveness,  it  became  an  autonomous 
body  instead  of  a  subordinate  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  impress  Thomas  gave 
to  the  ILO  enabled  it,  unlike  the  League, 
to  survive  the  second  World  War  and 
become  an  affiliated  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is   an   understanding,   sympathetic, 


and  attractive  portrait  that  Edward! 
Phelan  has  drawn.  None  is  better  I 
qualified  than  he  to  draw  it.  Like 
Thomas,  Phelan  was  associated  with  the 
International  Labor  Organization  from 
its  earliest  days.  He  assisted  at  the  La- 
bor Commission  of  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference which  drafted  the  charter  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  He 
served  as  a  high  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  from  the  date  it 
opened  until  his  retirement  in  1948.  He 
was  successively  assistant  director,  deputy 
director,  acting  director,  and  director- 
general  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
He  has  written  much  on  the  ILO;  but 
never  more  effectively  than  in  the  pres- 
ent volume. 

So  lucid  is  the  style,  so  entertaining 
the  narrative,  that,  although  the  book  is 
packed  with  information,  it  is  agreeably 
adapted  for  the  general  reader.  For  stu- 
dents of  international  organization  and 
international  administration,  and  more 
particularly  for  those  interested  in  the 
beginnings  and  early  days  of  the  ILO, 
it  is  a  convenient  and  valuable  hand- 
book. ETHEL  M. JOHNSON 
Former  director,  United  States  Branch 
of  The  International  Labor  Office 


THE  CHICAGO-COOK  COUNTY 
HEALTH  SURVEY,  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Columbia 
University  Press.  #15 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  DR.  K.  E. 
Miller  and  a  formidable  profes- 
sional staff  of  fifty-four  persons,  this 
survey  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  an 
advisory  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  fourteen 
representatives  of  health  and  medical 
care  and  general  welfare  agencies,  both 
official  and  voluntary.  There  were  also 
six  technical  consultant  committees 
totaling  fifty  four  specialists  in  the  fields 
of  environmental  sanitation,  housing, 
public  health,  industrial  hygiene,  nurs- 
ing, and  medical  care.  The  report  is 
1379  pages  long,  including  62  pages  of 
introductory  matter  with  46  pages  of 
index. 

Some  conception  of  the  scope  and  de- 
tail of  presentation  can  be  had  from  the 
fact  that  178  tables  and  XVI  figures  are 
used  in  dealing  with  the  three  major 
parts  of  the  report — Environmental 
Sanitation,  Preventive  Medicine,  and 
Facilities  and  Services  for  Medical  Care. 

Lest  this  review  but  add  to  an  encyclo- 
pedic listing  of  functions,  services,  costs, 
and  recommendations,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  facts  have  been  indus- 
triously sought,  competently  recorded, 
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interpreted  with  discretion,  and  used  as  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  example 

the   basis   for   constructive   and   detailed  in   this   country   of   the   combination   of 

conclusions.  group  practice  and  group  payment;  but 

The  book  making  is  of  the  best.  With  this  book  is  probably  the  first  to  give 

all   its   pages   it   weighs   but   three   and  a  play-by-play  story  of  the  processes  of 


three  quarter  pounds. 


the    experiment.     The    efforts    of    most 


Such  an  objective  evaluation  of  health      of  the  local  medical  societies  to  block  it 

make  regrettable  but  spicy  interludes  in 
the  technical  history.     The  story  neces 

students  of  administrative  medicine  the      sarily  enters  into  detail  beyond  the  gen- 
survey    will    have    few    readers    outside      eral  reader's  interest.     The  legal,  profes- 

i  i    r  '    i       •   I          _  e    __ 


and    medical    care    in    Chicago    is    long 
overdue.     But  except  as  a  specimen  for 


the  interested  agencies,  institutions,  and 
professions   in   Chicago. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Public  Health, 
Columbia  University 

GROUP  MEDICINE  AND  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  IN  ACTION,  by  Robert 
E.  Rothenberg,  A.B.,  M.D.,  and  others, 
with  an  introduction  by  George  Baehr, 
M.D.  Crown.  £5 

PRACTISING  DOCTORS  ARE  TRADITIONALLY 
soloists,  maintaining  individual  of- 
fices and  collecting  their  fees  from  pa- 
tients like  small  business  men.  For  a 
score  of  years  some  medical  leaders  and 
several  prominent  committees  have  de- 
clared that  the  growth  of  medical  knowl- 
edge and  consequently  of  specializa- 
tion have  outmoded  "solo  practice"; 
that  doctors  ought  to  practice  as  or- 
ganized groups  of  general  physicians  and 
specialists,  using  offices  and  equipment 
in  common,  with  a  common  staff  of 
nurses,  technicians,  and  secretaries. 

On  the  financial  side,  patients  have 
traditionally  paid  soloists  solo,  digging 
up  as  best  they  could  the  cash  for  un- 


sional,  and  financial  sides  of  group  prac- 
tice have  their  chapters;  so  with  the  ar- 
rangement and  equipment  of  offices,  the 
use  of  personnel,  the  methods  of  daily 
operation  and  how  the  doctor  earns  and 
gets  his  income  under  group  practice. 
The  exceptional  opportunity  offered  to 
develop  preventive  medicine,  and  the 
education  of  patients  and  doctors  in  this 
direction,  arc  not  neglected  in  the  story. 
The  volume  will  be  of  particular  value 
to  administrators  of  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
medical  care  plans,  and  to  medical  social 
workers  and  health  educators. 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

Chairmen,  Committee  on  Research  in 
Medical  Economics 

THE   STATE   OF   EUROPE,  by  Howard 
K.  Smith.  Knopf.  #3.75 

NO   CAUSE   FOR  ALARM,  by  Virginia 
Cowles.    Harper.    #3.75 

1HE     BEST     REPORTING,     SOMETIMES,     IS 

done  in  magazines  and  books.  In 
a  hurry  to  present  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  continuing  story  of  current  events, 
newspaper  correspondents  too  often  omit 


T: 


expected,      unpredictable      sickness     ex-      the  previous  installments.  More  leisurely 
penses.     Pooling   the   financial   risks   of 
sickness    through    group    payment — the 
principle  of  insurance — has  now  become 
a  national  issue. 

These  two  major  trends  in  the  cur- 
rent evolution  of  medicine  are  pulled  to- 
gether in  this  book,  not  by  argument, 
but  by  telling  how  some  doctors  in 
Brooklyn  actually  started  group  practice 
and  arranged  for  group  payment.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  key  members  of 
the  Central  Medical  Group  of  Brooklyn 


writers  have  time  to  round  out  their 
ideas  and  facts.  "The  State  of 'Europe" 
is  an  exceptionally  apt  illustration  of  how 
this  may  be  accomplished. 

Howard  K.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System's  European 
News  Bureau,  does  a  brilliant  job  of 
providing  the  background  for  the  cur- 
rent foreground  of  news  stories  and 
radio  broadcasts  from  Europe. 

In  some  ways,  this  book  is  reminis- 
cent of  John  Gunther's  prewar  "Inside 


had   practised   group   medicine   in   mili-      Europe."  There  is  a  key  difference,  how- 


tary  hospitals  and  clinics  and  had  found 
it  good.  They  wanted  to  carry  it  on  in 
civilian  life.  The  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York  gave  them  their 
opportunity.  Fostered  by  Mayor  La- 
Guardia,  sponsored  by  men  prominent 
in  business,  labor,  and  the  professions, 
this  plan,  on  the  one  side,  arranged 
health  insurance  contracts  with  or- 
ganized bodies  of  employes,  notably  mu- 
nicipal workers;  and  on  the  other  side, 
aided  doctors  to  form  groups  by  advice 
and  often  by  loans. 


ever.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Gunther  was 
content  to  let  the  facts  argue  their  own 
case.  Mr.  Smith  reports  with  passion. 
He  tells  the  truth  as  he  finds  it,  but  he 
goes  beyond  that  to  outline  his  own 
opinions  and  solutions.  It  is  not  an 
objective  book,  although  it  rests  on  a 
factual  base,  and  it  is  a  better  book  be- 
cause of  its  passion. 

The  conclusions  are  disquieting.  In 
his  final  chapter,  Mr.  Smith  explains  that 
he  can  not  honestly  be  either  pro  or 
anti-Soviet  or  pro  or  anti-American.  The 
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A  primer  for  board  And 
committee  members  of 
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soci  .\l  wort  And  youd) 
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THE  ART  OF 
BOARD  MEMBERSHIP 

Roy  Sorenson 

Cartoon  Illustrations  by 
George  Lichty 

Creator  of 
GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT 

Every  day,  every  evening  all  over 
the  nation,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  sit  down  as  committee  mem- 
bers, trustees  and  directors  to  plan 
and  guide  activities  in  social  service, 
business,  religion  and  public  life. 
They  are  an  important  part  of 
American  life  —  so  important  they 
should  be  fully  aware  of  their  duties 
and  great  opportunities  for  service. 

Here  is  the  book  that  defines  the 
•pecific  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  both  laymen  and  professional 
executives.  Describes  the  handling 
of  meetings,  prescribes  the  elements 
of  a  good  board  or  committee  meet- 
ing and  gives  practical  examples. 
Shows  how  a  board  and  its  members 
may  avoid  trial  and  error — and  prac- 
tice trial  and  success.  Mr.  Sorenson, 
Managing  Director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  written  this 
book  after  twenty  years  study  and 
experience.  Out  of  this  rich  back- 
ground, he  gives  the  inside  story  of 
what  goes  on,  and  why,  when  boards 
and  committees  get  together. 

In  his  foreward  to  the  book. 
Harper  Sibley  (former  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
says:  "This  book  performs  a  very 
useful  service  for  those  of  us  ivho 
have  been  chosen  by  our  contem- 
poraries to  conduct  our  common 
business." 

$2.00 
At  all  Bookstores 
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Edition)  Standard  Reference  Book  about  899  Foundations   $6.00 

AMERICAN    FOUNDATIONS    NEWS     SERVICE    Reporting 
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Letters  &  Life 

facts  support,  in  part,  both  sides.     This 
is  his  summation: 

This  book  ends  in  a  verdict  that  will 
please  partisans  of  neither  side — that  both 
sides  are  to  blame  for  our  parlous  condi- 
tion. It  cannot  even  establish  one  party  as 
more  guilty  than  the  other.  Our  press 
and  radio  have  adequately  dilated  on  Rus- 
sia's responsibility  by  her  return  to  rigid, 
dogmatic,  conspiratorial  communism,  thus 
ruining  chances  of  compromise.  But  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fact 
that  in  her  own  way  America  has  caused 
an  equally  dangerous  trend  in  another 
direction. 

If  America's  pressure  has  been  applied 
to  sustain  parliamentary  institutions,  it  has 
also  been  used  to  restore  privilege  and  the 
outdated  Commercial  Principle.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  not  widely  realized  that  if  the  present 
trend  of  American  foreign  policy  continues, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  a  warlike  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  yet  believe  that 
the  situation  is  hopeless.  He  offers  a 
solution.  He  advocates  "Social  Democ- 
racy for  Europe."  Let  the  governments 
that  the  United  States  favors  know  that 
we  would  prefer  to  see  some  changes 
made,  changes  that,  incidentally,  Mr. 
Smith  believes  are  inevitable  in  the 
long  run.  American  resistance  to  any 
change  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  he  argues,  and  admission 
of  the  need  for  fresh  evaluations  would 
deflate  one  of  their  most  effective  argu- 
ments. 

He  traces  the  positions  of  the  key 
world  powers  with  great  skill.  For 
instance,  he  points  to  Britain's  1946-7 
winter  crisis  as  "a  watershed  in  post- 
war history."  That  crisis,  he  insists,  al- 
lowed the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  collide  without  the  softening 
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influence  of  a  third  major  power.  The 
chapter  on  British  policy  is  headed 
significantly,  "The  Fallen  Bastion." 

His  discussion  of  all  the  European 
countries  is  the  sort  of  expert  reporting 
to  be  expected  from  the  writer  of  "Last 
Train  from  Berlin,"  published  during 
the  early  war  years. 

VIRGINIA  COWLES,  VERMONT-BORN  WAR 
correspondent  and  now  the  wife  of  a 
former  member  of  Parliament,  makes  a 
sympathetic  study  of  postwar  England. 
"No  Cause  for  Alarm"  covers  many 
sides  of  the  contemporary  problems. 

In  chapters  crammed  with  factual  in- 
formation and  amusing  anecdotes,  Miss 
Cowles  treats  the  governmental,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  industrial  aspects  of  de- 
velopments in  Great  Britain.  She  gives 
a  full  chapter  to  Winston  Churchill,  that 
amazing  Tory,  but  only  a  single  chap- 
t«r  to  all  the  Labor  Party  leaders.  She 
argues  that  Britain  is  undergoing  a 
peaceful  revolution,  with  two  important 
cards  in  her  hand:  the  colonies  and 
Western  Union  of  Europe.  As  her  title 
suggests,  she  finds  the  outlook  is  not 
too  gloomy.  HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism, 
New  Yorf(  University 

FRANK  AND  LILLIAN  GILBRETH: 
Partners  for  Life,  by  Edna  Yost.  Rut- 
gers University  Press.  $5 

SOMETHING  MORE  THAN  THE  BIOGRAPHY 
of  a  great  man  and  his  wife,  some- 
thing more  than  the  life  of  two  famous 
engineers,  something  more  than  the  story 
«f  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  some- 
thing more  than  a  background  for 
"Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,"  this  biography 
unfolds  the  drama  of  pioneer  work  in 
labor  relations  and  imparts  a  philosophy 
of  life  basic  to  the  realization  of  democ- 
racy. 

Many  of  'he  so-called  new  ideas  in  la- 
bor relations  were  put  into  practice  by 
Frank  and  Lillian  Gilbreth  prior  to 
World  War  I.  The  seeds  of  the  indus- 
try council,  with  top  management  and 
labor  weekly  exchanging  ideas  and  dis- 
cussing mutual  problems,  were  planted 
in  the  Butt  Company  as  early  as  1912. 
Here  Frank  and  Lillian  Gilbreth  strove 
to  achieve  "efficiency  in  all  work  proc- 
esses and  operations,  the  happiness  of 
industry's  human  components  at  all 
levels,  .  .  .  through  the  use  of  the 
highest  qualifications  for  work  each 
human  being  possesses  and  wishes  to 
use,  and  an  equable  sharing  of  profits, 
not  only  in  wages  but  in  all  that  an 
industry  should  be  in  a  community." 

Outstanding  contributions  to  labor  re- 
lations could  be  made  bv  the  Gilbreths 
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because  they  appreciated  the  dignity  of 
all  types  of  labor  and  the  supreme  worth 
of  each  individual.  They  tried  to  create 
in  industry  new  types  of  satisfactions  to 
replace  those  lost  when  so  many  men 
became  mere  tenders  of  machines. 

The  Gilbreths  made  a  successful  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  waste  of  human 
energy.  They  eliminated  many  unneces- 
sary steps,  useless  motions,  and  fatigu- 
ing postures  by  analyzing  motions, 
breaking  them  down  into  their  elements, 
charting  their  course,  noting  their 
rhythm,  tracing  them  with  photographic- 
light  paths,  and  then  redesigning  ma- 
chines, changing  the  position  of  ma- 
terial, adding  an  incline  plan  or  re- 
adjusting a  chair.  Psychological  as  well 
as  physical  aids  were  introduced  to  elimi- 
nate fatigue.  Studies  of  motions  also 
made  it  possible  for  the  Gilbreths  to  re- 
design industrial  jobs  to  fit  the  handi- 
capped. Giving  unstintingly  of  time, 
energy,  and  resources  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  human  beings,  Frank  Gil- 
breth  pioneered  in  the  use  of  micro- 
motion  for  the  teaching  of  surgery  and 
the  improvement  of  surgical  techniques, 
and  Lillian  Gilbreth  redesigned  kitchens 
to  save  steps  for  the  cardiac  homemaker. 

The  Gilbreths'  interest  in  industrial 
democracy  was  heightened  by  its  impor- 
tance to  political  democracy.  Keenly 
aware  of  the  needs  of  democracy,  the 
Gilbreths  tried  to  exemplify  in  their 
lives  how  democracy  can  be  realized. 
Free  from  prejudices,  understanding  the 
problems  of  both  labor  and  management, 
willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices  to 
serve  on  boards,  councils,  and  commit- 
tees, and  do  endless  work  for  profes- 
sional societies  and  great  causes,  the  life 
of  Frank  and  Lillian  Gilbreth  reveals 
the  worth  of  work  and  personal  sacri- 
fice for  a  goal,  not  of  creature  comfort 
but  of  greater  human  welfare. 

HELEN  POTTER 

Chairman,  Department  of  Economics 
Seton  Hill  College,  Gretnsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

NANCY    CLARK,    SOCIAL    WORKER, 

by  Cora  Kasius.  Dodd,  Mead.  #2.50 

THIS  NOVEL,  SLANTED  TOWARD  THE 
high  school  and  junior  college 
reader,  will  interest  young  women  in 
the  profession  of  social  work  and  answer 
many  of  their  questions  on  what  social 
workers  do  and  what  kind  of  people 
they  are. 

Nancy,    a    college    senior    home    for 

spring  holidays,  accompanies  her  father 

as    he    visits    his    patients.     During   the 

round,    she   encounters   a   social    service 

(Continued  on  page  99) 
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A  Paper  of  Information,  Opinion  and  Controversy 
Edited  and  published  in  Milford,  N.  J.,  by  LOUIS 
ADAMIC,  recently  returned  from  eight  months  in 
Europe,  six  of  them  in  Yugoslavia. 


6th  year  of  publication 


6  issues  during   1950 


Partial  Contents  for  the  first  1950  issue — JUST  OUT: 

OF  TITO  AND  HERESY  ...  by  Carey  McWilliams  and 
Louis  Adamic.  A  glimpse  inside  Tito's  strange,  dangerous 
role:  how  is  he  to  enact  it? 

OTHER  INSIGHTS  INTO  THE  COMINFORM  SPLIT: 
REVOLUTION  COMES  TO  MY  NATIVE  SLOVENIA  .  .  . 

two  pieces  by  Adamic.  Did  the  Kremlin  want  to  turn  the 
Yugoslav  Revolution  into  counter-revolution? 

THE  DANGER  OF  "IMAGINARY  MONSTERS  OF 
ERROR"  ...  by  Carey  McWilliams.  An  analysis  of  Con- 
gressman Dondero's  attack  on  art  and  what  artists  should  do 
about  it. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  DEFENSE 
STRATEGY  IN  THE  TRIAL  OF  "THE  ELEVEN"  .  .  . 

by  "'An  American  Radical." 

WHITHER  AMERICAN  RADICALS?  ...  by  R.  V.  Cassill. 

THE  NON-VIOLENT  INDIVIDUAL  ...  by  Howard  Grif- 
fin. Has  the  "conscientious  objector"  a  future  in  a  milita- 
rized world? 

THE  CASE  OF  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

Short  articles  and  items.  Total  30,000  words.  Many  photo- 
graphs, cartoons  and  reproductions  of  paintings. 

Subscribe  NOW  .  .  .  $2  for  six  1950  issues. 
Or  send  $1  for  a  trial  subscription — the  first  three  1950  issues. 
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T  h.e     Survey 


112   East    19   Street 


New   York   3 


WORKERS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES-for 
large  well-established,  progressive  agency  for 
the  blind,  with  professionally  staffed  multiple 
service  program  and  workshops.  Qualifications 
include  degree  from  accredited  school  of  social 
work  and  minimum  six  years'  successful  ex- 
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cants  whose  experience  includes  work  with  the 
blind,  will  be  given  preference.  Write  Walter 
R  Sherman,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 


LUTHERAN  CASEWORKER  for  Detroit  Child 
Placement  Department.  Professional  training 
required.  Two  years  experience  preferred. 
Boarding  home  and  adoptive  placement.  Salary 
range  $2,850-$3,600.  Good  personnel  stand- 
ards, opportunity  for  professional  advancement. 
The  Lutheran  Charities,  484  E.  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  7,  Michigan.  ^^^^ 

CASE  WORKER  in  multiple  service  agency. 
Graduate  training  necessary.  Range  of  salary 
$2  700-$4,000,  depending  upon  qualifications. 
Community  and  job  have  outstanding  possibil- 
ities. Jewish  Family  Service,  922  Southern 
Standard  Building,  Houston  2,  Texas. 

CASEWORKERS — man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolescents  and  an  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agency  with 
growing  program.  Iowa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Room  206,  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
6th  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Des  Momes  9, 
Iowa. 

QUALIFIED  CASE  WORKER  for  family 
agency  in  Midwest  Community  of  fifty  thou- 
sand. Salary  dependent  upon  qualifications. 
9032  Survey. 

CASEWORKER — Graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  or  one  year's  graduate  training 
and  experience  wanted  in  private  family 
agency.  Good  personnel  practices.  Psychiatric 
consultation.  Good  salary.  Catholic  Social 
Service  Bureau,  2200  E.  Kearsley,  Flint  3, 
Michigan. 

DIRECTOR — Protestant  Home  for  10  dependent 
adolescent  girls.  Trained  and  experienced  with 
this  type  girl  preferred.  Lillian  Mottier,  405 
S.  4th  Street,  Rockfford,  Illinois. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  professionally  trained, 
for  agency  providing  resident  group  care  serv- 
ice to  80-90  children.  Staff  living  quarters  pro- 
vided in  institution.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  9027  Survey. 

CASEWORKER.  Graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work,  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or 
German  preferred,  for  family  casework  with 
small  but  progressive  Jewish  agency.  Starting 
salary  $2,700  to  $3,300  depending  on  experi- 
ence; maximum  $4,000.  Write  fully  concern- 
ing qualifications  to  Jewish  Family  Service, 
18  South  Stockton  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

CHIEF    PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL   WORKER 

— Experienced  in  child  guidance,  supervision, 
and  community  work.  Salary  open,  dependent 
on  qualifications.  Address:  Kansas  City  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  1020  McGee,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY-CASEWORKER. 
To  live  in  wonderful  climate.  Small  multiple- 
function  Jewish  family  agency.  Mature  person 
with  experience  and  graduate  work  preferred. 
Speaking  knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Emigres,  care 
of  aged,  transients,  and  family  casework.  Sal- 
ary range  between  $3200  to  $3600.  Address: 
Sol  Price,  Chairman,  333  Plaza,  Room  301, 
San  Diego,  California. 

WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKER 

Many  positions  are  available  for  trained 
social  workers,  group  workers  and  adminis- 
trators through 

THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  UNIT 

New  York    State  Employment  Service 

139   Centre  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED — (a)  Two  medical  and  one  psychi- 
atric social  workers ;  400  bed  teaching  hos- 
pital; long  established  department;  Middle 
West,  (b)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  student 
health  department,  state  university;  $4400- 
$5500.  (c)  Instructor  in  social  work,  qualified 
to  combine  duties  of  those  of  dean,  small  col- 
lege, (d)  Social  worker  to  organize  and  direct 
department  in  pediatrics,  university  medical 
school.  Sl-1  Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau, 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 


CASE  WORKER  for  Child  Placement  Depart- 
partment  in  multiple  service  agency.  Need 
well  trained,  experienced  practitioner  for  va- 
ried load  of  American  and  immigrant  children. 
Salary  range,  $3500  to  $4500,  depending  on 
qualifications.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
practices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Intake. 
Supervise  adults  and  children.  Masters  de- 
gree, three  years  experience,  Salary,  $3.900. 
9020  Survey. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  recruiting  applicants  for  executive 
and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as  they  occur 
in  member  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
Qualifications  include  MSW  and  experience  in 
casework  agency  with  some  administrative  or 
supervisory  responsibility.  Write  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  425  Fourth  Avenue, 
N«w  York  City  16. 

NEBRASKA  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Pro- 
gram needs  six  field  supervisors.  One  year 
graduate  social  work  study;  three  years  social 
work  experience,  one  of  which  must  be  of 
supervisory,  consultative,  or  executive  nature. 
An  additional  year  of  training  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  year  general  experience.  $250 
to  $325  per  month.  Merit  System  status  in 
other  states  transferable.  For  information  and 
application  forms,  write  NEBRASKA  MERIT 
SYSTEM,  1306  State  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

CASE  SUPERVISOR  with  sound  experience  in 
private  family  agency.  Experience  in  children's 
work  also  acceptable.  Beginning  salary  $3600 
to  $4000  according  to  qualifications.  8897 
Survey. 

CASEWORKER.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  Caseworker  II  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Need  well-trained,  experienced 
practitioner  for  varied  load  including  counsel- 
ing cases.  Range  of  category  $3,500-$4,500 ; 
appointment  expected  at  about  $3,900,  depend- 
ent on  qualifications.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  15  Fernando 
Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  —  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program. 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 
personnel  practice.  Recently  revised  statement 
of  personnel  policies  available.  Salary  be- 
ginning $3000  to  $3200  depending  on  training 
and  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin,  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7,  New 
York. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  AN  OPENING  FOR  A 
PROFESSIONALLY  QUALIFIED  CHILD 
WELFARE  CASEWORKER 


GRADE   II 


$2,976-$3,708 


APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR.  1825 
MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3, 
CALIF. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS  for  church  related  agency. 
Work  with  Unmarried  Mothers  or  Foster 
Homes.  Graduate  training  plus  experience. 
Favorable  salary  range.  Good  supervision. 
Psychiatric  consultation.  Lutheran  Child 
Welfare  Assn.,  Addison,  111. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR. 

Milwaukee  County  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Room  206,  Courthouse,  Milwaukee  3,  Wiscon- 
sin. Continuous  Original  Entrance  Examina- 
tion. 

$320.32  lo  $370.32  per  month  subject  to  annual 
adjustment  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Annuity  and  Retirement  system.  Completion  of 
post-graduate  course  in  accredited  school  of 
medical  social  work  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 
Not  less  than  three  years'  paid  experience. 

ACTIVITIES     OR     PROGRAM     DIRECTOR 

wanted  for  Jewish  Organization  conducting 
group  work  program  in  large  urban  center. 
New  building  now  being  planned  allowing  ex- 
cellent facilities  good  programming  also  ade- 
quate budget  for  expansion.  State  fully  edu- 
cation, experience  and  salary  requirements. 
Also  indicate  your  philosophy  of  program. 
Interviews  arranged  our  expense  in  New  York 
City  or  your  city.  Address  9037  Survey. 

EXPERIENCED  full  time  psychiatric  social 
worker  wanted  for  Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Good 
opportunity  for  community  education,  close 
staff  relationship  and  flexibility  of  functions. 
Reply  to:  Hertha  Tarrasch,  M.D.,  Director 
Rock  County  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  26  South 
Bluff  Street,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— As  man- 
ager  of  a  beginning  child  guidance  clinic  in  a 
college  city  of  100,000  population  having  full 
community  support  and  cooperation.  Gradu- 
ation in  social  work  and  one  year  in  a  child 
guidance  clinic  required.  Experience  in  play 
therapy  preferred.  Entrance  salary  $4,000. 
Personnel  Administrator,  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  of  Family  Service 
Agency  desires  similar  position  elsewhere. 
Educated,  trained  and  experienced  in  admin- 
istration, counselling  and  case  work.  Now 
devoting  fourth  of  time  to  administration, 
three  fourths  counselling  and  casework.  9013 
Survey. 

BOYS'  SUPERVISOR  or  Teacher,  B.S.  degree. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Johnson,  temporary  address,  Sel- 
dovia,  Alaska. 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXECUTIVE  (male) 
MSW  and  member  of  AASW;  with  five  years 
experience  in  relief  agency,  family  agency, 
community  organization  and  volunteer  workers. 
Interested'  in  institution  for  aged.  9022  Surrey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  MSW,  returned  from  over- 
seas  assignment,  seeking  employment  prefer- 
ably administrative  or  supervisory  level.  Long 
experience  in  migration,  rehabilitation,  resettle- 
ment work.  Languages :  English,  German, 
French,  some  Italian.  Excellent  references. 
9028  Survey. 

HOUSEFATHER  —  delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence, excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  ....  male,  age  48.  Currently 
employed.  20  years  director  of  well-known 
Neighborhood  House.  Qualified  in  related 
neighborhood  or  community  work.  Experience 
in  Community  Center,  playground,  Y.M.C.A. 
and  camping.  Desires  change ;  mid-west  loca- 
tion preferred.  9031  Survey. 


PH.D.  in  administration.  Experience  with  na- 
tional welfare  organization;  in  research,  analy- 
sis, surveys,  evaluation,  reports.  College  teach- 
ing. Experienced  administration.  9034  Survey. 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR,  PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT,  CASEWORKER,  young  man, 
A.B.  Sociology,  1  year  graduate  school  of 
social  work,  A.M.  Personnel  administration, 
3  years  family  and  psychiatric  casework,  teach- 
ing experience.  Excellent  references.  Metro- 
politan area,  commuting  distance,  New  York 
City.  9030  Survey. 
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CHILDREN'S  RETREAT 


TOR 


Needing  DRY,  DUSTLESS 
Climate  &  Good  Home  Care 


in  mile  high  Prescott  (noted 
for  the  relief  of  asthma  In 
children)  is  a  fine  home  for 
school  age  children  ... 
public  schooling  .  .  .  spe- 
cialized medical  care. 


PRESCOTT  CHILDREN'S  RETREAT  Prescott,  Arizona 


LETTER  SERVICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE  EMBOSSING 
LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

*     •     • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53  PARK  PLACE— NEW  YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9633 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN     BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.       Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive   Positions 


286  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By     Appointment 
Bryant   ?-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

PUBLICITY;  Radio  writer;  dramatizations. 
Experienced  publie  relations,  health  and  wel- 
fare organization.  9029  Survey. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  (B.S.,  M.A.)  wishes 
placement  where  special  abilities  can  be  used. 
Extensive  experience  in  quantity  food  service 
and  nutrition  education  including  organization, 
management,  buying,  advisory  and  consultation 
service,  teaching.  Murray  Hill  3-44S3  or  9033 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  Man,  35,  M.S.  Background  of 
family  casework,  psychiatric  casework,  foster 
home  care,  and  children's  institutions.  Three 
years  experience  in  administrative  work  in 
nationally  known  institutions  for  problem  chil- 
dren— cottage  type  with  psychiatric  facilities. 
903  S  Survey. 

INSTITUTION  EXECUTIVE:  Couple  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching,  recreational  and 
institutional  fields.  Interested  in  Children's 
Home  or  School.  Presently  employed  in  Boy's 
School.  9036  Survey. 


Letters  &  Life 

from  page  97 

problem,  meets  a  social  worker,  and  be- 
comes interested  in  social  work.  Her 
experiences  as  a  student  in  a  school  of 
social  work  form  the  major  part  of  the 
book.  Miss  Kasius  succeeds  in  present- 
ing the  clients  of  the  family  agency, 
where  Nancy  has  her  first  year's  field 
instruction,  as  living  human  beings. 

Although  the  work  of  the  children's 
institution  where  Nancy  has  her  second 
field  instruction  assignment  is  treated  so 
briefly  as  to  be  only  suggestive,  the  pic- 
ture does  much  to  round  out  the  inter- 
pretation of  social  work.  Throughout 
the  book  Miss  Kasius  has  woven  into 
the  story  a  wealth  of  information  on  so- 
cial services,  educational  requirements, 
personnel  practices,  and  salaries. 

One  might  wish  that  the  book  were 
not  focused  quite  so  narrowly  on  the 
family  field  (although  the  references  to 
other  agencies  and  their  services  do 
much  to  give  the  reader  some  under- 
standing of  the  community  fabric  of 
social  services)  and  that  there  were 
more  men  among  the  social  workers  in 
the  book.  With  some  of  the  schools 
of  social  work  this  fall  reporting  that  40 
percent  to  50  percent  of  their  students 
are  men,  and  with  the  number  of  men 
in  one  field  increasing  fairly  rapidly,  it 
is  possible  that  in  this  regard  the  book 
does  not  reflect  the  current  situation  ac- 
curately. 

Certainly  Miss  Kasius  has  set  a  high 
standard  with  this  book  for  young  wo- 
men and  their  vocational  advisers.  It 
now  remains  for  someone  to  produce  a 
companion  book  which  will  present  the 
field  of  social  work  in  an  equally  chal- 
lenging light  to  young  men. 
Executive  Secretary  SUE  SPENCER 

American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Wor\ 

SECURITY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE,  by  Ro- 
land W.  Bartlett.  Wilcox  and  Follett. 
#3.75 

THE  GREAT  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  1930's 
has  been  attributed  to  many  factors. 
Underconsumption,  say  some,  due  to  an 
unequal  distribution  of  incomes.  Faulty 
monetary-banking  policy  and  loose  regu- 
lation of  stock  speculation,  say  others, 
aggravated  the  severity  of  the  slump. 
Professor  Bartlett  subscribes  to  still  an- 
other hypothesis — monopoly  pricing. 

Briefly,  his  argument  is  as  follows. 
During  the  1930's,  agriculture  was  the 
most  competitive  sector  of  our  economy 
and  prices  there  fluctuated  considerably 

(Continued  on  page  101) 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


OUT. OF   PRINT     and    HAKD  -  TO  -  FIND 
UU  I  -VI--I- KIN  I      book,  SUppUe<1;  al,0  gen- 


ealogies, town  histories;  Incomplete  sets  completed, 
back  numbers  all  magazines,  etc.  All  subjettt.  all 
languages.  Send  us  your  list  of  book-want*— no 
obligation.  We  report  quickly.  Lowest  prices. 
(Wt  also  supply  all  current  books  or  any  booh 
mentioned  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey  at 
publishers'  prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
117   West  48th   Street.    Dipt.   8,    New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
We   also   buy  old   books,   magazines,    print*,   letun, 
documents,    etc.    Send   us   your  Hit.  


CHARTING    GRODP 
PROGRESS 

Saul  Bernstein  reviews  the  problem  of  evalu- 
ating accomplishment  of  purposes  in  small 
grtops  .  .  .  presents  three  charts  (and  evalua- 
tion criteria)  that  have  been  used  experiment- 
ally. 12  (or  $7. 5V:  single  o«py.  750. 


Association  Press 


291    Broadway 


New   York   7.    N.    Y. 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  .'  !  !  .' 
December  1949  Revised  Edition  of 

SO  ...  YOU  SERVE  ON  A  BOARD 

Includes  seven  chapters  with  much 
new  information.  A  handbook  for 
Board  members,  other  volunteers,  ex- 
ecutives and  staff  members. 

Ordarx    fillml    prnrnptly 

Booklets  50e  each 
(includes  cost  of  mailing) 

VOLUNTEER  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

196  East  California   Sired 
Pasadena    1,    California 


A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  TO  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS AND  LIBRARIES.  BOOKS  ON  SO- 
CIAL WORK.  GERONTOLOGY,  AND 
MENTAL  HYGIENE..  Your  Want  Listi  in- 
vited. We  conduct  world  wide  searches  for 
books  not  in  stock  at  no  cost  to  you.  The 
price  of  the  book  must  meet  your  approval. 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  GREELEY  SQUARE 
BOOK  STORE,  P.  O.  Box  18,  Tremont  Sta- 
tion, New  York  57,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


REDUCTIONS    TO    90%.     New    books.     Free 

24kt  gold  personal  name  imprinted.  Bonus 
offer.  Free  catalogues.  OBerstein,  545  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PSYCHOLOGY — Free  catalog  Psychology,  Self- 
Improvement  books  just  published.  Cenacle 
Co.,  U44  Idaho  Street,  San  Jose,  California. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 

LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA 
Bldg.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

RECORDS 

NATIVE  FOLK  MUSIC  from  many  lands.  Re- 
cordings accompanied  by  illustrated  manual. 
Ethnic  Folkways  Library,  117  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


FEBRUARY     1950 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year ;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year.  Applica- 
tions and  Subscriptions  to  P.  O.  Box  96, 
Willimantic,  Connecticut. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include  CLOTH- 
ING and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  RE- 
HABILITATION and  SELF  -  HELP 
PROJECTS,  MEDICAL  and  TRANS- 
PORT WORK:  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  amd 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
groes, college  lectureships;  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects,  consulta- 
tive services  to  management  and  labor ; 
WORK  and  STUDY  PROJECTS:  for  col- 
lege and  high  school  students,  in  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  confer- 
ences and  institutes  to  promote  study  of 
religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace, 
student  study  groups  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses,  seminars  for  foreign  and 
American  students;  SCHOOL  AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM:  linking  schools  in 
United  States  and  abroad. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces ;  Services  to  Vet- 
erans ;  Home  Service ;  International  Activi- 
ties ;  Disaster  Services ;  Medical  Services ; 
The  National  Blood  Program ;  Nursing  Serv- 
ices ;  Food  and  Nutrition  Service ;  First  Aid, 
Accident  Prevention,  and  Water  Safety ; 
Volunteer  Services ;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross ;  and  College  Activities. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Stanley  dej.  Osborne,  Treasurer; 
Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors : 
The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation  Center, 
657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln  Recre- 
ation Center,  235  West  113  Street;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  2077 
Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West 
49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park; 
Co-Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker, 
President ;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group  of 
progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 

GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.  S.  A.  Natisnal 
Headquarters,  155  E.  -44th  St.,  New  York 
17.  Founded  1912.  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Hon.  Pres. ;  Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson, 
Pres.;  Mrs.  Paul  Rittenhouse,  Natl.  Dir. 
Affiliated  with  the  World  Assn.  of  Girl 
Guides  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  offer  girls  from  seven  through 
seventeen  citizenship  and  community  service 
activities  in  eleven  different  program  fields, 
embracing  international  friendship,  outdoor 
life,  homemaking,  the  arts  and  future  voca- 
tions. Training  is  provided  for  volunteer 
leaders  who  work  with  girls  in  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  organization. 

THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  U.  S.  A., 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Week-day,  group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors,  aged  7  to  14;  members,  14  to  21). 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  Mark  A. 
Dawber ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western, 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Midwestern, 
Rev.  Ellis  Marshburn,  139  North  Clark 
St.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  6_0  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 

Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf.  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California ; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry.  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  throufM 
education  and  rehabilitation. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.D.,  President.  The  Con- 
ference is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agen- 
cies. Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  77th  Annual  Meeting,  April 
23-29,  1950,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS  SERVICE 
TO  FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through  :— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  80,000  Senior  members. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSpCIATION — 291  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  1513  local  Associa- 
tions federated  for  Christian  leadership  and 
citizenship  training  among  young  men  and 
boys. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  FAMILY  RE- 
LATIONS, 1126  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago  37, 
111.  Membership  open  to  persons  with  pro- 
fessional interest  in  marriage  and  family 
life.  Send  for  materials  list  and  informa- 
tion on  state  and  regional  councils. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization pledged  to  lead,  direct  and  unify 
the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis.  Through 
more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving  every 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the  best 
available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or 
religion,  and  furnishes  immediate  aid  to 
epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  ap- 
propriating funds  to  recognized  research  in- 
stitutions, it  supports  scientific  investigation 
into  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  polio- 
myelitis. In  addition,  it  finances  the  train- 
ing of  polio  specialists  and  maintains  a  pro- 
gram of  information  and  education  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  facts  about  the  dis- 
ease. Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy,"  its 
funds  are  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during 
the  annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—325  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Jaenicke,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis,  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Christine  Melcher, 
Executive  Secretary,  82  Beaver  Street, 
Room  510,  New  York  5,  is  the  professional 
organization  for  counselors  and  others  en- 
gaged and  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and  so- 
cial welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I,  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5 :30  to  8  P.M. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religious-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This     DIRECTORY     appears     in     THE 
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more  than  prices  of  most  manufactured 
goods.  Hence,  reduced  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  hit  farm  production  con- 
siderably less  than  factory  production. 
More  specifically,  in  iron,  steel,  motor 
vehicles,  and  cement,  where  prices  were 
"most  inflexible,"  production  and  em- 
ployment dropped  the  most  severely.  In- 
deed, if  prices  and  wages  in  such  indus- 
tries had  been  reduced  like  those  in 
agriculture  or  competitive  manufactur- 
ing industries,  Professor  Bartlett  believes 
there  would  have  been  no  "urban  un- 
employment." In  short,  monopolistic 
practices  in  our  heavy  industries  are  de- 
picted as  the  principal  cause  of  price 
rigidity  and  unemployment.  Unions 
are  exonerated  because  they  were  sup- 
posedly weakest  and  least  effective  in 
just  those  industries  where  unemploy- 
ment was  heaviest.  This,  as  the  author 
is  aware,  was  probably  truer  for  1933 
than  for  the  1937  recession  where  wage 
rates  in  construction  played  such  an  im- 
portant role. 

What  should  we  do  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  mass  unemployment?     Bart- 


lett's  answer  is  unequivocal.  First,  pub- 
licize monopoly  wage-price  policies,  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws,  and  remove  state 
supports  of  monopoly.  Next,  induce 
factories  to  sell  directly  to  labor,  farmer, 
and  consumer  groups.  This  will  reduce 
distribution  costs,  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers and  stimulate  sales  in  slack 
times.  Third,  Bartlett  proposes  a  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  plan  to  stabilize  the 
flow  of  worker  incomes.  The  scheme 
supposedly  will  not  hurt  work  incentives 
if  total  wages  paid  out  over  the  year 
are  geared  to  production.  Finally,  all 
this  should  be  integrated  with  "appro- 
priate" tax,  fiscal,  and  monetary  policies 
which  the  author  prefers  to  exclude  from 
the  scope  of  his  book.  His  principal  con- 
cern, then,  is  with  stabilizing  employ- 
ment on  an  industry  basis. 

The  discriminating  reader  may  ques- 
tion Bartlett's  concern  with  minimum 
standards  of  health,  safety,  and  so  on, 
which  are  important  enough  in  their 
own  right  but  of  little  relevance  to  sta- 
bilizing employment  in  our  heavy  in- 
dustries— the  major  focus  of  the  book. 
More  important — the  author  appears  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  elaborate  arguments 
marshaled  in  professional  journals  since 


1938  to  explode  his  price  rigidity  thesis. 
At  best,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  unlike 
durable  manufacturers,  demand  for  farm 
products  is  relatively  stable,  and  that 
price  fluctuations  come  mainly  from  the 
supply  side.  This  substantially  weakens 
his  argument.  HARVEY  J.  LEVIN 

Instructor  of  Economics,  Bard   College 

SURGING  CITIES,  by  Theodore  T.  Me- 
Crosky,  Charles  A.  Blessing,  and  J.  Ross 
McKeever.  Greater  Boston  Development 
Committee,  Inc.  $3 

BUILDING  ATLANTA'S  FUTURE,  by 
J,  E.  Ivey  and  others.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  #3.50 

WHILE  MOST  AMERICAN  CITIES  ARE 
now  sold  on  city  planning  pro- 
grams, few  know  how  to  sell  such  pro- 
grams. It  is  difficult  to  personalize  city 
or  region  wide  problems;  to  get  senti- 
mental about  a  five-year  capital  improve- 
ment program,  or  to  raise  continued 
public  interest  in  land-use  maps. 

Many  planners  are  familiar  with  the 
now  famous  Wacker  Manual  which  was 
used  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  to 
sell  the  Burnham  Plan  to  the  people. 
The  purpose  behind  the  manual  was  to 
get  the  school  child  so  interested  in  plan- 
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f  UMJMER   |Ef f ION 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

First  Term:  June  12-July  22 
Second  Term:  July  24-August  26 

Study  social  work  where  this  year's 
President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  plans  and 
participates  in  a  strong  program.  Avail- 
able also  will  be  extensive  offerings  in 
Sociology. 

For  complete  information  write 

to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session, 

320  Administration  Building 

UNIVERSITY   OF   MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS  14,  MINNESOTA 
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ning  that  he  would  retain  this  interest 
throughout  life.  As  a  voter  it  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  watch  in- 
telligently the  development  of  the  plan 
and  to  sponsor  its  continuation.  While 
it  might  be  difficult  to  attribute  the  suc- 
cessful continuation  of  planning  in  Chi- 
cago for  nearly  forty  years  directly  to 
the  Wacker  Manual,  this  undoubtedly 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  completion  of 
much  of  the  Burnham  Plan  for  lake 
front  development  and  other  improve- 
ments. 

From  time  to  time  planning  manuals 
have  been  written  for  other  cities.  Last 
year  two  similar  books  were  published — 
one  for  Boston  and  one  for  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  primarily  for  school  use. 

Both  books  are  technically  excellent. 
The  approaches  of  the  authors,  however, 
are  almost  diametrically  opposite.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  subject  matter 
coverage  is  not  similar.  Both  contain 
information  on  the  layout  of  the  city, 
population  growth,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  schools,  public  buildings, 
zoning,  city  beautification,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  vital  elements  of  urban 
planning.  However,  "Surging  Cities" 


chiefly     directs     the    attention     of    the 
reader  to  physical  improvement. 

"Building  Atlanta's  Future"  on  the 
other  hand,  is  primarily  a  local  social 
document,  and  my  guess  is  that  it  is  the 
more  useful  of  the  two  books  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  Specific  situations  in  At- 
lanta are  discussed  in  detail,  the  cover- 
age is  wide  and  courageous.  Although 
the  illustrations  are  not  as  exciting  nor 
are  the  examples  of  physical  planning 
as  good  as  in  "Surging  Cities,"  these  de- 
ficiencies are  made  up  by  something 
which  is  lacking  in  the  latter.  In  "Build- 
ing Atlanta's  Future"  great  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  group  action  to  improve 
the  community  by  personal  effort.  There 
are  many  valuable  suggestions  to  young- 
sters which  should  go  a  long  way 
towards  convincing  them  that  the  job 
to  be  done  is  everyone's  responsibility 
and  not  just  the  responsibility  of  "gov- 
ernment." 

Although  these  matters  are  touched 
upon  occasionally  in  "Surging  Cities," 
one  feels  that  the  major  job  is  one  to 
be  handled  by  municipal,  state,  and 
federal  authorities  and  that  Bostonians 
should  feel  confident  that  their  future 
is  in  good  hands.  I  am  certain  that  this 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  authors,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  real  limitation  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Boston  book's  ap- 
proach to  planning. 

We  have  here  two  cities,  both  recog- 
nizing that  planning  should  be  sold  to 
school  children.  One  believes  in  selling 
the  matter  on  the  basis  of  established 
competencies  and  technical  skills  in  top 
government  planning.  In  Atlanta  the 
approach  is  much  more  humble,  much 
more  carefully  personalized,  and  a  great 
deal  more  human.  We  have  in  these 
two  examples  interesting  case  studies  as 
to  which  approach  is  going  to  be  the 
best  in  the  long  run. 

If  I  were  a  betting  man,  I  would  lay 
my  cash  on  Atlanta.  CARL  FEISS 

Director,  School  of  Architecture  and 
Planning,  University  of  Denver 


THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC  STUDY  OF 
THE  CHILD,  Vol.  III/IV,  edited  by 
Anna  Freud  and  others.  International 
Universities  Press.  $10 

EMOTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  CHIL- 
DREN—A CASE  BOOK  OF  CHILD 
PSYCHIATRY,  by  Gerald  H.  J.  Pear- 
son, M.D.  Norton.  #5 


T; 


IHESE  TWO  BOOKS  ARE  WELCOME  ADDI- 

tions  to  the  growing  literature  of 
child  psychiatry,  a  field  that  urgently 
needs  charting. 

The  volume  on  the  psychoanalytic 
study  of  the  child  is  broad  in  scope, 
containing  twenty-one  papers  in  six  sec- 


tions: the  Problems  of  Psychoanalytic 
Theory  and  of  Child  Development; 
Clinical  Problems;  Guidance  Work; 
Problems  of  Group  Psychology;  Surveys; 
and  an  inadequate  section  on  the  His- 
tory of  Child  Psychiatry. 

The  contributions  under  these  dif- 
ferent sections  vary  greatly  in  quality; 
some  are  excellent,  others  are  stereotyped 
reiterations  of  overrigid  psychoanalytic 
concepts. 


Some  of  the  better  articles  are:  "Notes 
on  the  Theory  of  Aggression,"  by  Hart- 
mann,  Kris,  and  Loewenstein:  "Au- 
toerotism,  Some  Empirical  Findings  on 
Three  of  Its  Manifestations  in  the  First 
Year  of  Life,"  an  original  study  by 
Rene  Spitz  made  with  the  collaboration 
of  Katherine  M.  Wolf;  "Dreams  in  Chil- 
dren of  Preschool  Age,"  by  J.  Louise 
Despert;  "The  Relationship  of  Twins  to 
Each  Other,"  by  Dorothy  T.  Burling- 
ham;  "Aggression,"  by  Beata  Rank; 
"Unusual  Sensitivities  in  Very  Young 
Children,"  by  Paul  Bergman  and 
Sibylle  K.  Escalona;  "Riots,  Observa- 
tions in  a  Home  for  Delinquent  Girls," 
by  Ruth  S.  Eissler.  Edward  Lehman 
has  written  a  good  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture on  Feeding  Problems  of  Psycho- 
genie  Origin.  A  large  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  case  histories;  guid- 
ance werk  is  described  in  only  two 
papers. 

This  volume  indicates  the  need  for 
more  and  better  controlled  research  in 
this  field.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  that 
the  contributors  mentioned  above  have 
used  good  clinical  and  research  tech- 
niques to  uncover  important  basic  data 
on  personality  development. 

Dr.  G.  H.  J.  Pearson,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Psychoanalytic 
Institute,  has  written  a  useful  case  book 
on  "Emotional  Disorders  of  Children." 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  methods,  diag- 
nosis, and  classification  of  psychiatric 
problems,  anxiety  states,  hysteria,  the  in- 
terrelationships of  organic  and  psychic 
illness,  obsessional  neurosis,  the  intel- 
lectually retarded  child,  sexual  perver- 
sions, psychoses,  character  neuroses,  and 
general  considerations  of  the  treatment 
of  psychic  disorders  in  children. 

The  case  discussions  and  the  over-all 
considerations  are  psychoanalytically 
oriented.  This  book  would  be  more 
valuable  if  it  had  its  own  developmental 
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WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

The 

George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 

A  two-year  professional  curriculum  leading  to 

the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Work 

A  first-year  base  of  generic  content  permits  sec- 
ond-year concentration  in  special  fields  such  as 
medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social  work, 
family  case  work,  child  welfare,  group  work, 
public  welfare  administration,  social  welfare 
organization,  research. 

Applications  for  admission  in  the  Fall  of  1950 
now  being  received. 

Information  available  upon  inquiry  of  the 
Dean. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 
Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychia- 
tric Program  on  the  doctorate  level  will 
begin  September,  1950. 

Summer  Institute 

"Social  Work  Practice  in  the  Community 
Organization  Setting' 

June  19-23,  1950 

For  further  information  write  to  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


psychodynamic  introductory  chapters  on 
personality  formation.  It  would  also  be 
helped  by  broader  consideration  of  the 
biological  aspects  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  infancy  and  childhood. 

However,  as  a  pioneering  volume  on 
the  emotional  disorders  of  children,  seen 
through  the  eyes  and  experience  of  a 
psychoanalyst,  it  is  well  done  and  wel- 
come. S.  BERNARD  WORTIS,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology 
New  Yorl(  University  and  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  Colleges 

GET  YOUR  OWN  HOME  THE  CO- 
OPERATIVE WAY,  by  Elsie  Danen- 
berg.  Greenberg.  $2.50 

COOPERATIVES  HAVE  NOT  PROSPERED  IN 
the  United  States.  Some  say  it  is 
because  we  are  not  a  nation  of  penny 
savers;  some  attribute  it  to  the  failure  of 
government  to  help  in  a  country  com- 
mitted to  private  enterprise.  Notable 
exceptions  are  the  nonprofit  health  and 
hospital  plans,  which  are  in  a  sense  the 
biggest  cooperatives  in  the  world.  Only 
recently,  there  seems  to  be  revived  in- 
terest in  cooperative  housing,  though 
not  on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  Any  impetus  to  the 
movement  is  wholesome. 


Miss  Danenberg  has  given  a  historical 
account  of  housing  cooperatives  the 
world  over;  she  has  performed  a  genuine 
service  in  investigating  them  from  coast 
to  coast  in  the  United  States  and  setting 
down  their  histories  and  their  struggles 
with  a  wealth  of  detail.  The  author  is 
most  interesting  when  she  describes  in- 
dividual projects — the  miners'  homes  at 
Penn-Craft,  Pennsylvania,  built  under 
the  guidance  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee;  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers'  Apartments  in  the 
Bronx,  begun  with  the  encouragement 
of  a  progressive  union;  the  Negro  homes 
going  up  in  the  dismal  swamp  area  of 
North  Carolina  under  the  crusading 
Sylvester  Dean.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  inspiration  enough  to 
induce  many  people  desperate  for  homes 
to  try  to  form  housing  co-ops  and  really 
go  through  with  it.  The  "before  and 
after"  pictures  are  too  drab  to  compete 
with  the  artistic  homes  featured  in  home 
and  women's  magazines;  the  difficulties 
of  organizing,  financing,  planning,  and 
construction  are  so  real  that  the  average 
individual  or  group  will  become  dis- 
couraged. If  Miss  Danenberg  had  laid 
more  stress  on  the  work,  the  planning, 
and  the  time  interval  between  the  dream 


of  owning  a  home  and  the  living  reality 
of  a  cooperative  housing  project,  the 
book  would  be  more  realistic. 

Housing  cooperatives  seem  to  be  the 
children  of  housing  idealists,  of  social 
reformers,  and  of  religious  or  labor 
groups.  For  these  groups  "Get  Your 
Own  Home — The  Cooperative  Way" 
should  serve  as  a  useful  reference  work. 
As  the  author  points  out,  groups  already 
welded  by  religion,  work,  or  national, 
or  racial  origin  form  an  excellent  nucleus 
for  cooperative  housing  developments, 
but  the  cooperative  is  by  its  nature  demo- 
cratic and  it  is  not  surprising  to  read 
that  most  projects  in  their  charters  state 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
because  of  race  or  religion.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  if  the  author  had 
included  an  account  of  the  efforts  to 
keep  alive  the  philosophy  of  the  co-op 
movement  once  the  development  is  oc- 
cupied; an  effort  believed  essential  by 
many  housers. 

The  book  is  up  to  date,  helpful,  and 
contains  many  sound  suggestions.  But 
a  book  on  the  larger  aspects  of  coopera- 
tive housing  is  still  to  be  written. 

Louis  H.  PINK 

President,  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
New  Yorl( 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Fellowships  1950-1951 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A  limited  number  of  fellowships  for  men  and 
women  living  outside  the  metropolitan  area  who 
have  graduated  from  college  since  1947.  Provide 
tuition  for  3  quarters  and  supplementary  grant  toward 
maintenance.  Closing  date  for  applications  March  1, 
19SO. 

TUITION  FELLOWSHIPS:  A  limited  number  of 
$600  tuition  fellowships  for  a  three-quarter  program 
of  study  for  candidates  with  at  least  2  years'  profes- 
sional social  work  experience.  Closing  date  for  ap- 
plications March  1,  1950. 

PORTER  R.  LEE  MEMORIAL  FUND:  Loan- 
grant  fellowships  for  experienced  social  workers,  pri- 
marily for  persons  practicing  in  states  where  profes- 
sionally trained  social  workers  are  limited.  Closing 
date  for  applications  April  15,  19SO. 

All  applicants  must  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  School  on  a  graduate  basis.  Further 
information  and  application  blanks  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


2  East  91st  Street 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


Untoersrttp  of  Cfncago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1950-51 

SUMMER  QUARTER 
June  26  —  September  2 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  September  30 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program    and    requirements    for 

admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

offering 

Educational  Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 
Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  21,  1950 


A  Program  of  Advanced  Study  for  Experienced 
Graduate  Caseworkers  in  Preparation  for  Prac- 
tice, Supervision,  Teaching,  and  Administration 

July  27,  1950  to  July  25,  1951 


Graduate  Seminars 
July  10-20,  1950 

Advanced  Casework  Miss  Gordon  Hamilton 

Supervisory  Method  in  Social  Casework 

Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

Ego  Psychology  Dr.  Othilda  Krug 

The  Psychosomatic  Concept  Dr.  Felix  Deulsch 

Educational  Methods  in  Teaching  Casework 

Miss  Gordon  Hamilton 

Casework   Writing    and    Interpretation 

Miss  Viola  Paradise 


Par  further  information  write  to 
THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Group  Work. 
Two  Group  Work  Institutes,  March  20  to  24,  1950. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers  be- 
gins May  29,  1950. 

Fall  semester  begins  September   13,   1950. 
For  information   and   catalogue,  apply  to  the   Dean. 
84  Exeter  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Bofton,  Maw. 
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On  January  1,  1945,  it  was  668,000 
In  June,  1949,  it  was  800,000 
Now  it's  well  over 


c/l.  T.  &  T  Stockholders 


No  other  stock  is  so  widely  held  by  so  many  people.  About  one  family  in  every  50 
in  this  country  now  owns  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  stock 


Just  last  month  the  number  of  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  reached  a 
record  high  of  900,000  and  it's  still 
growing. 

This  is  an  increase  of  over  100,000 
in  eight  months.  The  big  gain  is  due 
not  only  to  completion  of  the  first 
offering  of  stock  to  employees  under 
the  Employee  Stock  Plan  but  to  con- 
tinued public  buying. 

The  people  who  own  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone business  come  from  all  walks 
of  life  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Most  of  them  are  small  stockholders. 
280,000  own  five  shares  or  less.  More 
than  half  are  women. 

Over  150,000  telephone  employees 
are  now  stockholders.  In  the  next 


year  or  so  many  thousands  more  will 
complete  payments  on  stock  under 
the  Employee  Stock  Plan. 

A  significant  fact  is  that  more  than 
350,000  A.  T.  &  T.  stockholders  have 
been  stockholders  for  ten  years  or 
longer.  Their  A.  T.  &  T.  dividend  has 

O 

come  along  regularly,  in  good  times 
and  bad. 

They  bought  the  stock  "for  keeps" 
because  of  their  long-term  confidence 
in  the  business  and  their  belief  that 
regulatory  bodies  will  provide  ade- 
quate rates  for  service  so  that  they 
may  receive  a  fair  and  stable  return 
on  their  investment. 

It's  the  widespread  confidence  of 
investors  that  helps  make  possible  the 
good  telephone  service  you  get  today. 


EVERY  TIME  YOU  TELEPHONE  you  share 
the  benefits  of  the  stockholders'  in- 
vestments. It's  their  dollars  that  build, 
expand  and  improve  the  best  tele- 
phone system  in  the  world  for  you  to 
use  at  low  cost. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


POINTER  TOWARD  SURVIVAL 


IT  USED  TO  BE  SAID  ON  OUR  SIDE  OF  THE  FENCE — "THANK 
God,  we've  got  the  A-bomb,  and  if  they  start  anything 
serious,  we  can  drop  it  on  their  heads." 

Then  for  a  little  while,  more  grimly — "Well,  if  they 
try  to  drop  their  A-bomb  on  us,  we've  got  more  than 
they  have  and  we'll  shower  down  on  them." 

And  now — "Even  if  they  do  build  up  a  great  stockpile 
of  A-bombs,  pretty  soon  we'll  have  an  H-bomb." 

We  seem  to  be  still  ahead,  and  if  anyone  can  drive 
away  the  bad  dreams  with  that  immediate  hard  fact, 
he  is  welcome  to  the  consolation.  But  what  about  X- 
bombs?  Or  Y,  Z,  etc.? 

Something  in  this  competitive  sequence,  something  in 
the  oversimplified  mathematics  of  this  more  and  more 
immovable  object  being  pursued  by  an  increasingly  ir- 
resistible force,  takes  the  mind  back  into  history.  A  single 
example  is  enough.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hitler.  He  was  making  a  speech — September  4,  1940,  just 
about  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  strength,  when  no  one  could 
suggest  he  was  whistling  to  keep  up  his  courage — and 
he  said — 

"If  the  British  air  force  drops  two,  three  or  four 
thousand  kilograms  of  bombs,  we  will  drop  150,  180, 
200,  400  thousand  kilograms  and  more  in  a  single  night. 
If  they  say  that  they  will  carry  out  large  scale  attacks 
on  our  cities,  we  will  blot  out  theirs.  We  will  stop  the 
handiwork  of  these  night  pirates,  so  help  us  God." 

SPEAKING  OF  HITLER,  TO  BE  SURE,  IT  is  EASY  TO  GET  SANCTI- 
monious  and  quote  the  Bible,  such  verses,  for  example, 
as  "all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  But  this  is  speaking  actually  about  threats  and 
retaliations,  about  400,000  kilograms  of  bombs  answering 
4,000,  about  H-bombs  versus  A-bombs.  Are  these  chain- 
reactions  the  best  that  humanity  can  look  forward  to? 

Peace  also  has  its  resources,  no  less  than  destruction, 
and  a  bomb-haunted  world  cannot  be  reminded  too  often 
of  its  choices  and  alternatives.  That  is  the  reason  why  this 
month  the  picture  of  the  United  Nations  building  has 
been  placed  on  the  cover,  a  perfection  of  timeliness. 

The  UN  itself,  like  its  building,  is 

not  yet  complete  and  will  never  at-      

tain  flawless  perfection.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  pointer  toward  survival 
from  fusing  super-bombs.  Rolling 
toward  the  blow-up,  we  still  behold 
this  sign. 

Yes,  but  —  the  realist  interrupts  — 
suppose  you  were  President  Truman, 
weighted  with  responsibility  for  the 
decision  he  made  on  January  31.  The 
Russians  were  catching  up  on  atom 
bombs,  their  cries  of  hostility  un- 
abated. 

Could  the  President  take  the  risk 
of  not  ordering  for  us  the  strongest 
protection  the  military  experts  could 
recommend?  The  easiest  place  from 
which  to  decide  that  question  is  the 


sidelines.  Fortunately,  the  decision  itself  is  not  all  there 
is  to  it  and  the  President  is  not  relying  on  bombs  alone. 
The  President  in  his  way  and  the  United  Nations  in 
its  way  both  need  support,  need  to  be  upheld  in  their 
most  mature  and  forbearing  endeavors.  This  is  the 
essence  of  democracy,  and  it  is  when  democracy  does  not 
function  in  this  fashion  that  faith  wavers.  Scarcely  any- 
thing the  President  has  done  received  wider  or  more 
supercilious  disapproval  than  his  thought  to  send  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  as  a  friendly  gesture  to  Russia;  few  of 
his  acts  produced  more  unanimous  cheers  than  giving 
the  go-ahead  to  the  H-bomb.  Those  who  trust  good  will 
more  than  force  obviously  are  not  making  themselves 
heard.  Are  they  too  few  to  be  heard? 

THE    MONTH   JUST   PAST  MAY    BE    KNOWN,    IF    HISTORY    CON- 

tinues,  as  the  beginning  of  the  hydrogen  age.  What  will 
it  do  to  us,  and  we  with  it?  This  problem  of  the  bomb 
today,  it  seems  most  clear,  is  the  problem  of  Russia.  Once 
there  is  agreement  with  Russia,  bomb-control  loses  its 
frantic  immediacy.  The  hour  now  is  very  late. 

But  the  Russian  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  the 
bomb.  We  can't  bomb  our  way  out  or  get  a  solution  by 
intimidation  or  even  buy  one.  Certainly  the  Americans 
and  all  of  humanity— Russians  included — need  a  solution, 
and  one  brave  suggestion  is  on  the  horizon,  the  uplifted 
shaft  of  the  United  Nations.  There,  waiting  to  be  tried, 
are  organized  cooperation — at  least  in  part — and  patience 
and  reasoned  persistence.  If  we  look  at  the  record  we  see 
that  attemps  by  bombs  and  more  bombs  heretofore  have 
not  resulted  in  anything  worth  a  cheer.  Nothing  could 
promise  less,  and  at  least  there  is  a  chance  now  for 
something  different. 

In  the  face  of  rebuff  and  betrayal,  the  world  has  the 
machinery  of  persistent  good  will.  There  in  the  United 
Nations  is  a  majority  for  peace  awaiting  our  leadership, 
if  we  can  match  opportunity  with  sincerity  and  skill.  It 
is  to  non-partisan  appraisal  of  actualities,  instead  of  panic, 
and  to  popular  support  of  real  statesmanship  that  hu- 
manitv  must  look  for  deliverance.  — G.  B. 


SURVEY  AWARD,  1950,  WHO  IS  YOUR  CHOICE? 


•  Less    than    three    weeks    remain    in 
which  to  consider  nominations  for  this 
year's  Survey  Award. 

•  Presentation  will  be  made  during  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Atlantic  City,  April  23  to  28,  the  winner 
being    selected    by    the    committee    an- 
nounced   in    The  Survey   for  February. 
The  chairman  is  Leonard  W.  Mayo. 

•  This  annual  award  is  a  memorial  to 
the   late  Edward  T.  Devine,  one  of  the 
founders  of  The  Survey,  and  represents 
"imaginative  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion   to   social    work."     Its   past  winners 
and    the    members    themselves    of    the 


committee  which  will  select  the  1950  re- 
ripient  are  the  definition  of  what  this 
prize  means.  The  Survey  is  proud  to  be 
associated  with  it. 

•  But  time  is  pressing.    The  unusually 
early  date  of  the  Conference  permits  no 
delay.    It   is   hoped  that  names  will  be 
sent    from   every   part   of   the   country, 
from  every  interest  of  social  work. 

•  All  Survey  readers  are  urged  to  take 
part.    Who  should  be  recognized?    Send 
in  the  names  to  The  Survey  Award,  112 
East    19   Street,   New   York   3. 
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Among  Ourselves 

Survey  readers  will  remember  "On 
Appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  Ted 
Poston  (January  1949)  a  tribute  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  on  its  fortieth  anniver- 
sary, and  to  Thurgood  Marshall,  its  counsel. 
For  twelve  years,  as  a  reporter  for  The 
New  Yor/i  Post  and  a  contributor  to  maga- 
zines, Mr.  Poston  has  made  race  relations 
his  special  field.  In  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  interracial  and  interfaith 
understanding,  he  was  given  last  month 
second  prize  ($400)  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  Committee  on  the  Irving  Geist 
Foundation  Awards.  The  awards  are  for 
material  published  in  New  York  City 
newspapers. 

The  first  prize  ($500)  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  her  column, 
"My  Day"  in  which,  the  judges  agreed, 
she  revealed,  and  contended  against,  dis- 
crimination of  all  kinds. 

A  few  days  later,  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  announced  its  Heywood  Broun 
awards,  $500  in  cash  and  citations,  to  Ted 
Poston  and  Herbert  Block  ("Herblock") 
of  The  Washington  Post. 

When  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion in  December  announced  that  future 
government  aid  would  be  withheld  from 
housing  projects  with  written  covenants 
racially  restricting  their  use  and  occupancy, 
this  mild  pronouncement  was  front  page 
news. 

But  curiously  enough  no  such  public 
acclaim  was  given  the  more  recently  en- 
acted law  in  New  York  City  which  will 
bar  discrimination  in  all  publicly  assisted 
housing — to  apply  not  only  to  dwellings 
directly  assisted  or  tax  exempt  in  any  de- 
gree, but  also  to  projects  built  on  land 
assembled  by  the  city  in  urban  redevelop- 
ment undertakings. 

Thus  "human  rights  in  slum  clearance" 
— which  Charles  Abrams  pointed  out  in 
the  January  Survey  might  be  further  en- 
dangered as  urban  redevelopment  plans 
under  the  federal  housing  act  of  1948 
start  to  take  shape — will  be  safeguarded  in 
the  country's  largest  city.  Now,  in  all  but 
"strictly  private  housing,"  the  segregation 
pattern  is  legally  outlawed,  thanks  to  New 
York  City's  Council  and  Board  of  Estimate, 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  group  of  interested 
citizens'  organizations  led  by  the  New  York 
Committee  on  Discrimination  in  Housing, 
with  Algernon  D.  Black  as  chairman. 

The  discussion  of  "tolerance"        as     a 

"semantic  moon  calf,"  and  as  "Social  Su- 
perstition Number  1,"  by  Francis  J.  Op- 
penheimer  in  the  January  issue  has  stirred 
widespread  discussion.  A  comment,  typical 
of  the  many  in  agreement,  came  from  Mrs. 
Yulta  Eliss  of  Los  Angeles,  who  wrote, 
"I  have  just  finished  reading  (for  the 
second  time)  an  article  in  your  January 
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issue,  on  a  subject  which  has  needed  ex- 
posure. Tolerance  becomes  indifference  in 
the  face  of  evil,  and  has  too  long  been 
accepted  as  evil's  foe.  I  am  glad  that 
someone  has  had  the  courage  to  expose 
this  fallacy." 

Francis  Trevelyan  Miller,  historian  gen- 
eral of  the  Historical  Foundations  in  Old 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  also  offers  his 
congratulations  and  adds,  "Every  historian 
knows  that  intolerance  is  the  pernicious 
disease  that  gnaws  on  the  social  founda- 
tions of  civilization  ....  An  intolerant 


person    is    suffering    with    a    mental    and 
moral   cancer   that  will   devour  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  spokesman  for 
The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  holds  that  "The  comprehensive  and 
carefully  planned  program  of  the  Con- 
ference deserves  a  more  critical  evaluation 
than  that  accorded  it  by  semanticist  Francis 
J.  Oppenheimer  in  The  Survey.  .  .  .  NCCJ 
rarely,  if  ever,  uses  the  word  tolerance.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Oppenheimer  and  others 
that  it  should  not  be  used.  In  fact,  NCCJ 
was  publishing  such  opinions  in  the  1930's." 
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Campanile  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Frederick  Lewis 


"Unless  a  school  or  college  makes  a  decision  that  its  task  is  to  incite 
this  activity  of  learning  and  discovery,  it  will  fall  into  the  habit 
of  perpetuating  the  intellectual  cliches  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  educational  cliches  of  an  age  we  have  now  left  behind." 


March  1950  —  The 


The  Aims  of  Modern  Education 


The  "Progressive"  view  on  the  offensive  against  the  "Traditional"; 
a  John  Dewey  spokesman  in  vigorous  defense  against  the  attackers. 

HAROLD  TAYLOR 


IN  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICA,  BEFORE  THE  PROBLEMS 
of  an  industrial  and  equalitarian  society  had  been  fully 
faced  by  American  educators,  few  questions  were  raised 
about  the  methods,  curricula,  or  aims  of  college  educa- 
tion. The  method  and  the  aim  were  simply  to  supply  a 
standard  body  of  principle  and  fact  to  a  small  percentage 
of  American  youth.  A  model  for  the  structure  of  prin- 
ciples and  facts,  methods  and  aims,  had  already  been  sup- 
plied by  the  European  universities,  and  was  accepted  in 
this  country. 

The    motivation    of    the    average    nineteenth    century 
American  college  student  was  either  an  interest  in  getting 
ahead  in  a  mobile  society,  or,  if  his  parents  had  already 
arrived,  a  wish  to  obtain  the  pattern  of  education  ap- 
propriate  to   the    upper    income   groups.     If   an   Amer- 
ican   had    the    right    education,   he    was    likely    to   gain 
entrance  to  a  better  money- 
making  occupation  than  the 
one     his     father     occupied. 
Therefore  families  who  had 
sons    intelligent    enough    to 
benefit  by   "book   learning" 
tried   their   best   to  provide 
the  free  time  and  the  money 
for  an  education.    Advance- 
ment to  the   material  com- 
forts and  social  position  of 
an    upper   class   group   was 
possible    by    studying   those 
subjects      which     educators 
considered     to     be    correct. 
Therefore,    there    was   little 
questioning  by  the  members 
of  the  world  outside  the  col- 
leges and  schools  as  to  what 
constituted  a  good  education. 
A  good  education  was  what 
the     scholars,     principals, 
teachers,  the  clergy,  and  col- 


lege presidents  said  it  was. 
They  all  said  it  was  the  tra- 


CHANGE,  IN  CLASSROOM  AND  CAMPUS 

— Always  under  discussion  but  without  stagnat- 
ing agreement,  education  remains  among  today's 
issues  still  awaiting  settlement.  Here  is  a  freshly 
partisan  view. 

— The  magnetic  young  president  of  Sarah  Law- 
rence College  read  a  paper  on  John  Dewey  and 
his  educational  ideas  at  the  celebration  of  the 
philosopher's  ninetieth  birthday  in  October.  This 
article  is  not  that  paper.  But  the  author  devel- 
oped it  from  that  beginning  because  The  Survey 
wanted  to  report  on  the  spirited  views  there  ex- 
pressed. 

— Following  in  these  pages  immediately  after 
President  Taylor's  statement  of  principles  is  an 
application  by  Winifred  Smith,  recently  retired 
professor  of  drama  at  Vassar,  an  active  partici- 
pant in  civic  affairs  and  lifelong  friend  and  com- 
panion of  students. 


ditional  form  of  knowledge   which  had  been   inherited 
from  the  European  universities. 

Although  there  was  a  measure  of  control  by  the  status- 
groups  of  American  society  over  the  content  and  aims  of 
education,  there  was  no  real  difference  of  opinion,  or  con- 
flict of  interest,  between  those  who  had  sons  whom  they 
wished  to  send  to  school  and  college,  and  those  who 
taught  them.  Most  women  were  kept  at  home  until  ready 
for  marriage.  It  is  only  because  of  the  speed  of  increase 
in  public  education  in  the  present  century  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  aims  of  education  has  been  laid  open  to 
public  scrutiny,  to  all  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
American  school  system.  Through  the  years  since  1900 
the  ideas  and  values  of  the  parent  group  have  remained 
fairly  constant.  Parents  today  wish  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  good  schools  and  good  colleges  for  a  variety  of 

reasons,  but  most  frequently 
still  in  order  that  they  shall 
improve  themselves  and  take 
a  higher  status  position  in 
society,  or  maintain  the  one 
they  already  have. 

This  attitude,  which  is 
natural  enough,  lends 
strength  to  conservatism  in 
education,  since  it  agrees  to 
play  the  game  which  has  its 
rules  in  the  status-value  of 
specified  educational  de- 
grees. This  is  true,  un- 
fortunately, of  the  teaching 
profession  itself  where  the 
status-value  of  the  university 
degree  may  have  little  rela- 
tion to  the  qualification  of 
the  individual  degree-holder 
as  a  teacher.  The  present 
situation  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  is  one  in  which  both 
internal  and  external  forces 


conspire  to  reinforce  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  status  quo.  The  fact  is  that  parents,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  politicians  can  find  agreement  among 
boards  of  education,  school  superintendents,  and  many 
teachers,  that  we  should  teach  a  standard  American  atti- 
tude on  moral,  political,  economic,  and  social  questions,  in 
order  to  develop  young  citizens. 

This  double  force,  the  force  inside  the  educational  sys- 
tem generated  by  motivation  for  individual  material  suc- 
cess, working  with  the  force  outside  produced  by  the 
social  and  intellectual  habits  of  a  capitalistic  economic 
system,  means  that  a  pattern  of  behavior  is  produced  for 
students  and  teachers  alike  in  the  school  or  college  which 
coincides  with  the  pattern  of  behavior  required  for  ma- 
terial success  in  society.  A  random  sample  of  college 
seniors  who  were  interviewed  by  Fortune  last  year  as  to 
their  plans  for  the  future,  showed  majority  preference  for 
employment  by  large  corporations.  Very  few  showed 
interest  in  teaching,  government  service,  or  social  work, 
where  so  many  energetic  and  devoted  young  people  are 


Goals  of  Education 

— as   defined  by  two   leaders  who   have   come   to 
symbolize  opposing  points  of  view: 

"The  task  of  education  is  to  make  rational 
animals  more  perfectly  rational." 

— Robert  M.  Hutchins 

"It  is  true  that  the  aim  of  education  is  de- 
velopment of  individuals  to  the  utmost  of  their 
potentialities.  But  this  statement  leaves  unan- 
swered the  question  as  to  what  is  the  measure  of 
the  development.  A  society  of  free  individuals 
in  which  all,  through  their  own  work,  contribute 
to  the  liberation  and  enrichment  of  the  lives  of 
others,  is  the  only  environment  in  which  any  in- 
dividual can  really  grow  normally  to  his  full 
stature." 

— John  Dervey 


needed.  For  the  most  part,  graduates  wanted  vocational 
training  for  corporation  work  and  were  suspicious  of 
liberal  education  for  fear  it  would  disqualify  them  for 
such  employment.  A  more  recent  Fortune  survey  showed 
a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

The  ideal  graduate  in  the  present  employment  market 
of  industrial  executives  is  a  fraternity  man  with  a  de- 
clared disinterest  in  political  or  social  affairs,  gentile, 
white,  a  member  of  the  football  team,  a  student  with  a 
record  of  A  in  each  course,  a  man  popular  with  every- 
one and  well  known  on  the  campus,  with  many  member- 
ships in  social  clubs — a  man  who  can  be  imagined  in 
twenty  years  as  a  subject  for  a  Calvert  advertisement. 
The  large  successful  universities  have  confirmed  this 
stereotype  by  the  plans  they  make  for  the  campus  social 
life  of  the  students  and  by  the  value  system  implicit  in 
its  organization.  This  is  as  true  of  the  credit  system  of 
administering  the  curriculum  as  it  is  of  the  university 
support  of  the  fraternity  system.  Even  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  seem  bent  upon  becoming  training  schools  for 
conservative  industrial  executives. 


What  is  new  in  the  present  situation  is  that  the  edu-l 
cators  themselves  are  beginning  to  conceive  their  task  as  I 
that  of  conveying  standard  knowledge  and  standard  atti-; 
tudes  to  the  young  as  a  way  of  equipping  them  for  suc- 
cess in  our  present  society,  and  as  a  way  of  protecting 
the  young  against  possible  counter-indoctrination  by  any 
other  system  of  politics  or  ideas  which  might  be  suggested 
as  an  alternative  to  the  American.    The  appointment  of 
business  and  political  executives  as  university  administra- 
tors confirms  the  public  and  educational  attitude. 

The  new  tendency  shows  itself  in  two  ways — in  the 
continuing  arguments  made  in  favor  of  a  standard  cur- 
riculum, either  of  Great  Books  or  of  departmental  courses; 
and  in  the  arguments  made  for  modifying  the  school  and 
college  curriculum  in  order  to  prepare  students  to  live  in 
a  divided  world,  or  an  intellectual  and  political  cold  war. 
The  arguments  for  the  standard  curriculum  are  based 
upon  the  simple  error  of  believing  that  human  nature  is 
everywhere  the  same,  and  that  therefore  education  should 
be  everywhere  the  same.  The  arguments  for  a  cold  war 
curriculum  are  based  on  the  conventional  ideological  divi- 
sion between  right  and  left,  east  and  west.  The  assump- 
tion is  made  that  the  opposites  create  each  other,  that, 
for  example,  the  answer  to  Soviet  economic  dogma  is  a 
counter-dogma  of  United  States  capitalism;  the  evils  of  a 
planned  state  contrast  with  the  advantages  of  the  un- 
planned; the  politics  of  authority  work  against  the  poli- 
tics of  individual  freedom.  This  analysis  is  used  to  fur- 
nish the  premise  of  an  educational  philosophy  for  the 
United  States  or  for  the  world;  it  perverts  a  social  and 
moral  philosophy  of  democracy  into  a  propaganda  instru- 
ment for  an  economic  and  political  ideology. 

If  we  begin  by  stating  that  national  governments  in  the 
world  today,  whether  the  Fascists  in  Argentina  or  the 
Communists  in  Czechoslovakia,  make  their  educational 
programs  the  instruments  of  their  political  aims,  the 
simplest  argument  that  follows  is  that,  therefore,  we,  in 
defense  of  America's  national  policies,  must  combat  the 
influences  of  other  national  policies  or  political  ideas  by 
deliberately  standardizing  our  teaching  and  learning.  It 
is  assumed  that  an  American  doctrine  must  be  taught  and 
enforced.  Hence,  the  loyalty  oaths  and  the  threats  to 
academic  freedom. 


Y, 


ET,    THE    REAL    ISSUE    THAT    DIVIDES    THE    WORLD    IS    ELSE- 

where.  It  lies  in  a  division  between  those  who  wish  to  ar- 
range human  affairs  by  the  exclusive  use  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  happen  to  have  it,  or  who  can  seize  it. 
and  those  who  wish  to  install  a  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem based  upon  a  social  philosophy  which  adapts  the  sys- 
tem to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  There  are  exponents  of 
both  philosophies  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries. 
Both  the  authoritarian  and  the  democratic  exponents  use 
the  language  of  idealism  in  making  claims  for  ordering 
a  society  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  In  China,  for  ex- 
ample, the  power  drive  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  adver- 
tised as  a  defense  against  Communist  oppression,  a  de- 
fense which  would  save  China  for  the  Chinese  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  drive  of  the  Communists 
made  claims  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Nationalist  government.  Here  the  re- 
sult has  shown  itself,  not  as  a  clear-cut  fight  between 
ideologies,  but  as  an  actual  test  between  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, which  promised  a  good  deal  but  did  nothing,  and 
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a  mass  of  people  who  organized  with  whatever  help  they 
could  get,  to  take  for  themselves  the  material  benefits 
which  were  formerly  the  privileges  of  the  generals  and 
the  landlords. 

In  periods  of  great  social  tension  of  the  kind  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  natural  for  many  people  to  be  worried 
about  the  stability  of  the  country  and  the  social  health  of 
its  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  foolish  and  dangerous, 
however,  to  allow  a  longing  for  security  to  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  gain  security,  either  spiritual  or 
physical,  by  demanding  uniformity  of  thought  from  our 
teachers,  nor  by  demanding  optimism  and  praise  for  an 
existing  America.  Loyalty,  like  love,  will  not  appear  upon 
command.  It  will  only  appear  when  people  respect  each 
other  and  share  a  common  set  of  ideals.  The  moral  task 
of  education  is,  therefore,  to  develop  in  each  of  our 
young  Americans  a  loyalty  to  the  ideal  of  the  practicing 
democrat— a  person  who  cares  so  much  for  freedom  and 
justice  that  he  spontaneously  resists  all  attempts  to  re- 
strict it  and  continually  strives  to  extend  it  to  all  who 
suffer  its  lack. 


THE    FORCES    IN    SOCIETY    SEEM    TO    BE    CONSPIRING    TO 

subdue  the  teacher,  to  tame  his  spirit,  and  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  on  his  role  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
leader.  In  some  segments  of  American  society,  the  notion 
of  the  teacher's  function  is  now  reduced  to  that  of  taking 
the  children  off  the  mother's  hands  and  giving  each  child 
the  kind  of  education  in  intellectual  and  social  habits 
which  parents  themselves  had  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago. 
There  is  a  tendency  just  now  to  consider  the  teacher  in 
the  light  of  a  service  agency,  or  as  a  kind  of  intellectual 
baby-sitter,  paid  to  keep  the  child  or  college  student  from 
taking  down  the  adult  books  in  father's  library,  looking 
up  the  interesting  words  in  the  dictionary,  or  meeting 
strange  men  with  strange  ideas.  Because  of  the  deepen- 
ing mood  of  acceptance  by  parents  and  by  teachers  alike, 
of  a  standardized  attitude  to  democracy  and  to  human 
values  in  general,  the  influence  of  those  who  believe  that 
absolutes  exist  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  teachers  to 
impress  them  on  students  has  also  increased.  There  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  vigor,  boldness,  and  arrogance 
of  all  those  who  wish  to  break  down  the  political  and 
social  separation  of  church  and  state. 

But  the  philosophic  and  educational  issue  itself  is  the 
issue  about  means  and  ends.  With  the  current  notion  of 
the  teacher  as  a  social  servant,  the  ends  of  education  are 
being  set  more  and  more  by  others  than  by  educators. 
A  circular  effect  has  set  in  by  which  a  timidity  in  the 
teacher  results  in  further  control  by  society,  and  further 
control  by  society  makes  more  and  more  difficult  the 
gaining  of  courage  by  the  teacher.  It  is  not  possible  to 
develop  the  vitality  of  teaching  and  a  creative  environ- 
ment for  learning  unless  there  is  encouragement  for  sharp 
criticism  by  teachers,  of  the  political,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational system  in  which  they  are  now  living.  Other- 
wise, the  issue  of  the  ends  and  means  of  human  life  is 
never  joined,  and,  by  default,  doctrines  of  absolute  ends 
come  to  be  assumed  as  valid  or  as  incontrovertible.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  failure  of  the  philosophers  on  the  cam- 
puses of  America.  In  their  professional  occupation,  the 
philosophers,  with  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  have 
taken  up  the  value  patterns  of  a  parochial  academic  sys- 
tem, and  have  questioned  neither  the  ends  of  that  system 


nor  the  ends  of  contemporary  society.  As  a  result,  others 
are  speaking  in  place  of  the  philosophers,  and  we  listen 
to  generals,  newspaper  publishers,  radio  commentators, 
college  presidents,  and  politicians,  who  tell  us  about 
human  destiny,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Amer- 
ican part  in  it. 

Two  of  our  largest  weekly  magazines,  Time  and  Life, 
have  volunteered  to  comment  upon  ultimate  matters,  in 
the  absence  of  more  informed  philosophical  writing.  They 
have  decided  that  John  Dewey  believes  in  the  automatic 
progress  of  science  for  man's  benefit,  and  that  if  only 
America  had  listened  earlier  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  we  would 
be  morally  and  politically  healthy  today.  As  it  is  now, 
Time  believes  that  a  generation  of  American  youth  has 
been  weakened  through  an  education  in  John  Dewey 's 
principles,  while  Life  believes  that  the  colleges  are  now 
reformed  in  the  image  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  that  John 
Dewey 's  ideas,  which  have  to  do  with  socratic  discussion 
and  doorbell  ringing,  are  no  longer  either  accepted  or 
effective.  Accordingly,  "extreme  Deweyites"  and  other 
progressives,  who  are  the  people  who  encourage  children 
to  kick  their  teachers  and  spell  badly,  are  banished  by 
Time  and  Life  to  their  own  special  hell,  where  they  may 
spend  their  days  being  harassed  by  basket-weaving,  bad 
sentences,  and  progressive  parents.  Meanwhile,  the  well- 
disciplined,  good-spelling  Hutchins  children  will  grow 
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"The  ideal  graduate  in  the  present  employment 
market  ...  is  a  man  who  can  be  imagined  in  twenty 
years  as  a  subject  for  a  Calvert  advertisement" 
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After-class  discussion:  "'.  .  .  truth  is  not  weakened  because  teachers 
take  as  their  aim  the  incitement  of  students  to  find  their  own  truth" 


up  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  American  future, 
ready  to  state  a  principle  of  Western  thought  or  quote 
from  Goethe  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

Whichever  of  these  misinterpretations  of  Dewey  one 
wishes  to  reject,  it  is  the  espousal  of  the  standard  aca- 
demic program  —  the  piety  and  paternalism  of  the 
Hutchins'  suggestion,  or  the  regulation  core  curriculum  — 
which  is  intended  to  solve  the  present  crisis  in  moral 
values  and  educational  reform.  Because  the  certainties 
of  former  years  have  now  been  undermined  by  modern 
science,  psychology,  and  philosophy,  it  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  to  bring  certainty  back  by  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional program  which  was  in  operation  when  the  certain- 
ties of  the  past  were  largely  unchallenged. 


H, 


LERE  is  THE  REASON  FOR  TODAY'S  REACTION  TO  MR. 
Dewey's  ideas  about  education.  Mr.  Dewey  is  said  to 
believe  that  truth  is  what  people  want  it  to  be,  that  edu- 
cation should  center  itself  on  the  free  growth  of  the  in- 
dividual personality,  to  the  neglect  of  all  discipline,  that 
there  are  no  ideals  to  which  everyone  should  assent,  and 
that  therefore  Dewey's  philosophy  destroys  belief  in  the 
virtues  which  are  essential  to  a  good  and  orderly  society. 
Because  there  is  such  a  degree  of  anxiety  about  the  fu- 
ture, people  want  a  certainty  which  is  unattainable,  and 
because  it  now  seems  unattainable,  those  philosophers 
who  affirm  its  unattainability  arouse  the  kind  of  antipathy 
which  leads  to  the  misstatement  of  their  ideas  by  those 
who  reject  them. 

What  Mr.  Dewey  in  fact  has  given  us  is  a  description 
of  the  way  knowledge  can  best  be  gained,  how  truth 
may  be  tested,  how  education  can  be  effective,  and  how 
values  and  ideas  can  be  conceived  and  won.  In  doing 


so,  he  and  his  colleagues  in  education  and  philosophy 
have  been  convincing  in  their  demonstration  that  those 
who  claim  absolute  certainty  for  their  own  ideas  and 
values  are  led  to  believe  that  those  values  must  be  im- 
posed upon  others.  Mr.  Dewey  has  taught  us  that  every- 
one has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  question  the  ends 
which  those  in  authority  set  for  the  society  they  control. 

If  we  reject  doctrines  of  absolute  truth,  we  are  asked 
immediately  what  are  the  grounds  for  belief  and  action, 
either  for  education  or  for  society.  Ever  since  Mr.  Dewey 
first  developed  his  value  theory  and  provided  his  alter- 
native system  of  ideas  to  the  absolutists,  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  criteria  for  judgment,  practical  and 
theoretical,  by  which  values  are  chosen.  The  question  is 
still  being  raised.  It  can  be  put  another  way.  What 
are  the  grounds  for  security  which  we  can  present  to 
those  who  fear  the  outcome  of  scepticism  or  criticism 
of  the  American  economic  and  social  system,  and  those 
who  feel  lost  without  the  comfort  of  fixed  truth?  In  the 
schools,  the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects 
taught,  the  growing  student  emphasis  upon  the  material 
benefits  of  education,  the  increased  gregariousness,  extra- 
version,  and  athletic-mindedness  of  the  large  high  school, 
the  increasing  conformity  to  social  and  academic  rules 
calculated  to  produce  tame  citizens,  all  distract  attention 
from  the  central  aim  of  all  education — that  of  developing 
the  mature  human  being. 

Yet  we  have  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  the  means  of 
combatting  the  tendencies  toward  educational  uniformity, 
and  the  tendency  toward  developing  a  standard  American 
commercial  personality.  It  consists  in  accepting  fully  and 
honestly  the  fact  that  individual  human  beings  can  find 
the  certainty  they  seek  in  the  experiences  of  working  and 
living  together  and,  in  so  doing,  discovering  and  recreat- 
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ing  the  liberal  values  which  bind  men  together  in  a 
common  aim.  These  values  are  relative,  they  depend 
upon  the  qualities  which  people  bring  to  their  work  and 
their  lives,  and  they  depend  upon  the  particular  oppor- 
tunities for  development  which  exist  in  each  situation. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  because  values  are  relative 
that  they  are  any  less  true,  satisfying,  or  significant.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  because  teachers  take  as  their  aim  the 
incitement  of  students  to  find  their  own  truth,  rather  than 
supplying  the  young  with  a  truth  which  belongs  only 
to  adults,  that  truth  is  thereby  weakened. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  education  exists  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  chance  to  each  person  to  use  all  the 
powers  he  has  within  him  and  that  one  of  these  powers 
is  the  ability  to  find  truth  in  experience,  and  to  follow 
that  truth.  Unless  a  school  or  college  makes  a  decision 
that  its  task  is  to  incite  this  activity  of  learning  and  dis- 
covery, it  will  fall  into  the  habit  of  perpetuating  the  in- 
tellectual cliches  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  edu- 
cational cliches  of  an  age  we  have  now  left  behind. 

This  is  the  message  which  Mr.  Dewey  brought  to  edu- 
cation. It  formed  the  core  of  a  philosophical  posi- 
tion around  which  the  progressive  education  move- 
ment grew.  Now  that  the  American  public  seems  in- 
clined to  identify  progressive  education  with  its  mistakes 
and  errors  rather  than  with  its  successes,  it  is  time  to 
make  that  basic  distinction  again. 

The  distinction  is  this:  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  absolute  truth  and  absolute  values  exist; 
the  content  of  the  truth  is  known  by  teachers  and  in- 
tellectuals, as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  values;  the  con- 
tent and  the  values  may  therefore  be  taught  as  a  "cor- 
rect" curriculum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  truth  and  values  are  relative,  and  that  the 
goals  of  human  life  differ  from  person  to  person,  from 
culture  to  culture,  from  age  to  age.  The  content  of  truth 


and  of  values  is  continually  being  tested  by  students  and 
teachers,  who  examine  and  reexamine  the  knowledge  and 
beliefs  of  others.  Therefore,  the  curriculum  is  in  con- 
stant process  of  development,  and  the  aim  of  education 
is  to  bring  to  each  student  those  forms  of  knowledge  and 
experience  which  can  help  him  to  realize  in  his  life  the 
possibilities  for  thought  and  action  which  exist  in  his 
society  and  within  himself. 

The  particular  form  which  education  takes  will  differ 
from  place  to  place,  since  each  institution  has  its  own 
structure  set  by  the  people  who  compose  it.  But  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  those  institutions  which  are  progres- 
sive consists  in  their  conviction  that  truth  and  goodness 
derive  their  content  by  the  effort  of  individuals  to  con- 
ceive them  and  to  relate  them  to  human  action.  Im- 
plicit in  this  philosophy  is  an  assumption  that  radically 
democratic  methods  of  reaching  decisions  about  policy  are 
normal  and,  indeed,  necessary.  The  psychological  and 
moral  effect  of  learning  and  teaching  in  a  place  permeated 
by  this  philosophy  is  to  develop  freer  people,  who  have 
ideas  of  their  own,  and  who  gain  the  courage  to  carry 
them  out.  These  ideas  will  inevitably  turn  toward  an 
interest  in  those  human  values  which  go  beyond  the 
goal  of  material  success. 

The  spirit  of  humanism  and  of  liberalism  can  be  called 
the  particular  mark  of  those  who  have  interests  other 
than  merely  making  money  and  achieving  power  or 
status.  This  spirit  can  flourish  only  where  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women,  teachers  and  students,  to 
work  out  their  own  aims  and  their  own  life  purposes, 
and  to  carry  out  their  own  ways  of  achieving  them.  When 
welded  together  in  an  institution  of  education,  this  amal- 
gam of  individual  aims  and  purposes  constitutes  the 
strongest  and  deadliest  weapon  we  have  for  fighting 
against  intolerance,  dogmatism,  and  social  rigidity.  It  also 
gives  us  ground  for  moral  security  and  democratic  belief. 


What  Do  the  Students  Want? 

"Education  exists"  said  Dr.  Taylor,  "to  give  each  one  the  chance  to  use  all 
his  powers."  The  following  observation  confirms  his  view  of  student  hopes. 


WINIFRED   SMITH 


"W; 


rHY     DON  T     TEACHERS     TEACH     US    INSTEAD     OF     JUST 

their  old  subjects?"  "Why  do  we  have  to  study 
a  lot  of  things  we  aren't  interested  in  because  some  dodo 
thinks  'every  educated  person'  ought  to  know  this  or 
that?"  "Why  don't  we  have  time  for  reading  instead  of 
every  minute  being  taken  up  by  classes  or  study  periods 
or  athletics?"  "Why  do  some  teachers  hit  the  ceiling 
if  we  ask  a  question  about  Russia?"  "And  some  teachers 
are  so  old  and  tired  they  can't  stand  us.  ...  " 

"Why  do  parents  always  talk  about  the  marks  we  get 
instead  of  being  glad  we're  learning  something?"  "Why 
do  they  always  want  us  to  do  what  they've  done  or  may- 
be think  they've  done?"  "Why  do  they  make  such  a  fuss 
if  we  get  some  ideas  they  don't  approve  of?"  "Why  does 
the  American  Legion  make  our  principal  take  some  of 


the  most  modern  books  out  of  our  school  library?" 
Such  questions,  quoted  verbatim  from  high  school  and 
college  students,  rarely  get  into  print;  yet  most  educa- 
tional authorities  should  hear  them,  for  they  point  to 
failures  in  our  society  as  well  as  in  our  school  systems. 
Beneath  these  questions,  of  course,  is  the  great  need  that 
adolescents  feel  and  are  too  shy  to  express — the  need  to 
be  understood  and  liked  by  their  elders,  teachers  as  well 
as  parents.  The  age  gap  creates  many  divisions  between 
young  people  and  those  supposed  to  explain  the  world  to 
them,  and  causes  the  sort  of  criticisms  quoted  above. 

As  John  Dewey  used  to  say,  older  people  never  can 
pass  on  their  philosophies  to  the  young,  but  they  can  com- 
municate attitudes  and  methods.  However,  most  parents 
and  many  teachers  insist  on  the  kind  of  conformity  that 
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forces  the  young  to  mask  their  real  selves,  especially  their 
emotional  selves.  Again  and  again,  college  students  have 
confided  to  me  that  they  distrust  and,  in  fact,  hate  their 
parents  and  the  teachers  who  assume  over  them  power 
based,  as  one  college  girl  said,  "only  on  age  and  position 
or  on  money."  Nothing  seems  to  hurt  rebellious  young 
people  so  much  as  parental  threats  to  cut  off  their  allow- 
ances or  to  take  them  out  of  college.  Needless  to  say, 
these  threats  only  deepen  misunderstandings,  often  caus- 
ing bitterness  that  is  never  quite  outgrown. 


1  WELL    REMEMBER    A    LONG    TALK    I     ONCE    HAD    WITH    THE 

parents  of  a  poetically  gifted  girl  who  was  failing  at  col- 
lege because  she  had  to  do  some  required  work  for 
which  she  had  no  ability.  Her  parents,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  understand  why  their  daughter  had  no  interest 
in  clothes,  dances,  or  the  young  men  they  introduced  to 
her,  preferring  to  find  her  friends  in  circles  they  regarded 
as  dangerously  Bohemian  and  "Red."  After  she  failed  in 
the  first  college  they  transferred  her  to  a  second.  From  that 
she  ran  away.  A  little  later  she  died  and  I  have  no  doubt 
her  death  could  be  traced  in  part  to  the  original  conflict. 

This  is  an  extreme  case  of  youthful  protest,  which  I 
cite  because  it  is  characteristic  of  parental  and  school 
failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-average  adolescents. 
Highly  individualized  students  often  find  blocks  in  the 
way  of  realizing  their  ambitions  because  most  schools 
"require"  certain  subjects.  Just  now  it  is  the  scientists 
who  demand  all  students  give  attention  to  their  field,  no 
matter  how  blind  to  science  they  may  be  and  how  gifted 
in  art,  literature,  music  or  the  humanities.  Young  peo- 
ple should  and  do  protest  rigid  programs  of  this  sort  and 
in  some  schools  they  are  heeded. 

Their  protests  against  censorship,  particularly  in  the 
social  sciences,  have  been  respected  in  many  colleges,  but 
the  current  Red  hysteria  has  caused  a  number  of  public 
school  authorities  to  clamp  down  on  "controversial  sub- 
jects" to  the  resentment  of  many  able  boys  and  girls. 
"Why  don't  they  teach  us  more  about  Russia,  so  we  can 
understand  what  it's  trying  to  do?  All  our  history  teacher 
says  is,  'We  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  those  Rus- 
sians.' "  Unfortunately  such  teachers  usually  are  ignorant 
of  the  world  outside  their  own  little  realm,  or  too  fright- 
ened by  the  changing  times  to  seek  realistic  explanations 
of  the  cold  war,  or  indeed  of  any  war.  Also,  they  are 
only  too  well  aware  of  pressures  which  banned  the  Nation 
from  New  York  public  school  libraries  and  keep  liberal 
and  anti-militaristic  books  out  of  other  school  systems. 

Of  course,  not  all  students  disagree  with  such  policies. 
I  remember  an  attractive  boy  in  my  class  in  modern 
drama  at  a  large  western  university,  who  came  up  to  me 
after  my  first  lecture  on  Shaw,  to  say  politely,  "Profes- 
sor, you'd  better  not  talk  about  Marx  out  here.  We  don't 
think  much  of  him."  I  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
teaching  modern  literature  without  mentioning  the  major 
influences  on  it,  whereupon  he  good-naturedly  repeated 
his  warning,  adding  that  as  an  "ec"  major  he  had  heard 
of  Marx,  but  he  disapproved  of  all  he'd  heard.  Quite 
possibly,  like  a  college  girl  I  knew,  he  was  conscious  of 
his  privileged  social  position  and  did  not  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it  through  the  threat  of  "creeping  socialism" 
which  worries  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


But  the  ostrich  technique,  which  such  people  and  many 
parents  approve,  is  not  one  for  educators  to  adopt.  As  a 
rule,  students  learn  most  from  the  teachers  who  face  the 
facts  of  this  difficult  world  and  try  to  point  out  construc- 
tive ways  of  dealing  with  them,  no  matter  how  new  and 
dangerous  these  may  look  at  first  sight. 

Parents  must  learn  to  support  courageous  teachers  in- 
stead of  branding  them  as  "Reds"  and  "subversive  in- 
fluences" on  the  young.  If  PTA  groups  could  be  made 
real  meeting  places  for  the  best  minds  among  their  mem- 
bers, many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding would  disappear.  If  there  were  more  fear- 
less direction  of  radio  programs,  which  for  many  people 
now  take  the  place  of  books,  some  of  the  important 
questions  of  the  day  could  be  presented  uncensored  with 
information  that  busy  teachers  and  parents  need  to  sup- 
plement school  work.  If  there  were  more  emphasis  on 
adult  education,  parents  and  children  would  come  to- 
gether as  students,  and  some  of  the  gaps  between  them 
could  be  bridged.  Parents  would  discover  the  fascination 
of  subjects  they  never  studied,  and  incidentally  they  might 
learn  that  marks  are  fallible  indices  of  value  and  should 
not  be  stressed  in  appraising  what  their  children  learn. 

The  emphasis  on  marks  can  have  tragic  results.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  a  college  senior  who  was  driven  by  the 
mxiety  of  her  ambitious  father  to  such  tear  of  falling 
below  her  record,  that  she  cheated  in  a  difficult  final 
examination,  was  discovered  and  suspended  on  the  eve 
of  graduation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  authorities  blamed 
her  parents  rather  than  the  girl.  Fortunately  in  this  case 
the  girl  was  able  to  redeem  herself  through  further  study. 

Another  case  which  came  to  my  notice  a  tew  years  ago 
shows  the  penalties  that  may  be  exacted  for  youthful 
courage  and  independence.  A  girl  from  a  small  high 
school  entered  college,  as  she  said,  with  her  "eyes  tight 
shut."  She  had  only  one  strong  interest,  the  unusual  wish 
to  become  a  navigator  and  so  see  far  lands.  But  she  soon 
discovered  the  delights  of  exploring  ideas  and  went 
through  college  taking  hard  courses  for  which  she  had 
little  preparation.  Her  father,  like  so  many  others,  harped 
on  marks,  and  was  quite  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  developing  into  a  mature  and  cultivated  person. 
Unfortunately  the  members  of  the  scholarship  committee 
were  as  rigid  as  he,  and  because  her  record  remained  a  B 
average,  they  cut  her  scholarship  in  her  senior  year,  almost 
forcing  her  to  withdraw  from  college.  Undaunted,  she 
borrowed  money,  graduated,  went  on  to  do  distinguished 
research  work,  and  is  now  a  respected  authority  in  her 
field. 


•I— 'VERY     ENCOURAGEMENT    OUGHT    TO     BE    GIVEN    BRAVE,     1N- 

dependent  students  no  matter  what  their  grades;  if  help 
were  given  more  often,  perhaps  the  type  would  be  less 
unusual.  I  think  of  the  sixteen-year-old  boy,  a  prize 
winner  in  one  of  our  high  schools,  whose  parents,  he  un- 
affectedly says,  are  "illiterate"  but  eager  for  him  to  go  ahead 
in  his  own  chosen  way,  without  interference  or  pressure 
on  their  part.  This  lad  has  a  warm  loyalty  to  his  par- 
ents and  a  cheerfully  cooperative  attitude  toward  his 
teachers,  feelings  that  ought  to  be  customary  instead  of  rare 
in  students.  Perhaps  as  adults  learn  to  understand  children's 
and  adolescents'  emotions  and  desires,  some  of  the  many 
blocks  that  now  separate  youth  and  age  may  be  removed 
and  rebellious  questions  may  receive  constructive  answers. 
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Posters  and  slogans  carry  Communist  "education"  to  the  man  in  the  streets  of  Czechoslovakia 

The  Key  of  the  Future 

From  Czechoslovakia  an  alert  young  American  brings  an  unbiased  story 
and   a   reminder  of  resources   available  to  keep   the   door  from  locking. 

JOHN  A.  BAKER,  JR. 


"HP. 

.    ! 


MERE'S  YOUR  ROAD,"  RAUCH  SAID,  "BUT  I  STILL  SAY 
you're  crazy.  Why  don't  you  go  to  some  nice 
spot  like  Oberammergau  ?  This  is  no  time  to  be  in 
Czechoslovakia." 

I  had  heard  the  same  advice  clear  across  Bavaria.  Al- 
most every  one  with  whom  I  hooked  a  ride  either 
shrugged  in  wonderment  or  shook  his  head  when  my 
answer  to  the  first  question  always  put  to  the  hitch-hiker 
was  "nach  Prag."  Rauch,  an  American  intelligence  op- 
erator, had  pleaded  with  me  from  Kepten  to  Munich 
as  we  rolled  along  in  his  tiny  Volkswagen. 

"I  know  what's  going  on  in  there,"  he  said  in  the 
knowing  way  that  only  army  intelligence  people  and  the 
hush-hush  set  can  assume,  "and  I'm  telling  you — DON'T 
GO!" 

Two  days  after  leaving  Switzerland,  I  climbed  down 
from  a  truck  at  Erstart  (the  names  of  border  towns  used 

• 

— By  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale,  who  served  two 
years  with  the  army  of  occupation  in  Japan,  and 
now  is  studying  languages  and  international  law 
in  Genera.  Mr.  Baker's  earlier  Survey  article, 
"So — You're  Drafted"  (October  1948)  was 
widely  quoted. 


are  necessarily  fictitious)  and  headed  for  the  railroad 
station.  The  highway  into  Czechoslovakia  was  barricaded 
and  well  guarded.  Armed  with  my  visa,  I  went  to  the 
German  customs  office  and  the  American  military  check 
point. 

"An  American  going  into  Czechoslovakia  from  Er- 
start? What's  up?"  I  missed  one  of  the  infrequent 
border  shuttle  cars  while  a  sergeant  questioned  me 
thoroughly — and  noted  my  next  of  kin.  The  Germans 
told  me  practically  all  the  border  traffic  was  in  the  other 
direction,  and  at  night.  I  was  warned  to  expect  a 
thorough  shake  down  and  search  at  the  customs  office 
across  the  border. 

I  went  into  the  Czech  border  railroad  office.  One  rail 
worker  knew  some  Russian  (a  language  I  also  speak), 
so  we  fell  into  talk. 

"How  are  things  in  Czechoslovakia?"  I  asked.  He 
shook  his  head. 

"Politil^  ..."    He  didn't  finish.    I  went  further. 

"Better  or  worse  than  '47  (the  year  before  the  Com- 
munist coup)  ?"  He  pointed  to  his  uniform. 

"I  am  in  government  service,"  he  said  slowly.  I  con- 
sidered the  question  answered. 

The  electric  shuttle  car  whistled  and  I  picked  up  my 
musette  bag.  I  was  the  only  passenger.  For  ten  minutes 
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In  industrial  Kladno,  the  steel  plants  work  overtime  to 
help  achieve  the  production  goals  of  the  five-year  plan 


we  rattled  along  toward  the  Czech  border  office.  It 
was  dark  outside  and  I  mentally  reviewed  recent  news- 
paper reports  of  mass  arrests  in  Prague,  of  priests  taken 
from  their  churches,  of  deteriorating  economic  conditions, 
of  people  fearing  to  talk  to  Americans,  and  of  American 
students  disappearing  for  months.  I  was  ready  for  the 
worst  when  the  car  stopped.  I  looked  out  the  window 
and  made  out  two  red  epaulets  with  three  stars  on  each. 
An  SNB  officer  (equivalent  of  the  Russian  NKVD)  was 
beckoning  me  to  come  with  him. 

"Rauch  was  right,"  I  thought  to  myself.  "You  are 
crazy." 

But  the  SNB  officer  greeted  me  with  a  chuckle,  not  a 
growl,  and  the  whole  border  staff  at  Strakonice  was  soon 
trying  to  explain  to  me  which  forms  to  fill  out.  Eventual- 
ly we  got  the  papers  under  control  and  the  SNB  officer 
hustled  me  to  the  waiting  trains.  He  said  something  to 
the  people  in  the  first  seats  which  must  have  been  "Look 
—an  American,"  because  everybody  stared.  I  sat  clown 
and  tried  to  start  a  conversation  but  German  seemed  to 
be  the  only  foreign  language  the  other  passengers  knew, 
and  I  do  not  speak  it. 

The  people  themselves  surprised  me.  Not  only  did 
they  seem  eager  to  be  friendly  but  their  dress  was  a 


marked  improvement  on  what  one 
sees  in  similar  rural  areas  across  the 
German  border.  An  architect  started 
talking  to  me  in  French.  I  did  not 
mention  anything  political  but  he 
presently  looked  around,  then  low- 
ered his  voice  to  confide  that  things 
were  bad  in  Czechoslovakia.  The 
man  across  the  aisle,  recognizing  the 
subject,  immediately  nodded  know- 
ingly in  agreement. 

When  we  got  to  Brakonice,  I 
found  a  small  restaurant  and  pitched 
into  a  plate  of  kjiedlil{i  (dumplings) 
while  the  proprietor  ran  to  fetch  his 
daughter  to  speak  English  to  me. 
She  appeared  shortly  with  a  friend; 
both  were  attractive  and  we  launched 
into  a  halting  conversation. 

"Are  you  a  Communist?"  the 
friend  said. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  I  answered.  The 
friend  looked  me  over  suspiciously. 

"You  must  be,"  she  insisted,  "how 
else  could  you  get  here?" 

I  explained  that  I  had  had  only 
to  apply  for  a  tourist  visa. 

"How  many  Communists  are  there 
in  America?"  she  asked.  "The  radio 
tells  us  there  are  very  many." 

I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Svobodne 
Slovo  ("Free  Word")  from  the 
table  and  started  pronouncing  a 
headline.  The  general  tenor  was 
something  about  imperialisticfit^i 
capitalist  western  powers. 

"Svobodne?"  (free)  I  asked  shak- 
ing the  paper.  The  two  girls  smiled 
a  little  and  shook  their  heads. 

Svobodne  Slovo  is  the  former  Na- 
tional Socialist  party  paper  whose 


big  neon  sign  blinked  out  symbolically  on  February  24, 
1948,  when  an  action  committee  seized  the  plant  during 
the  coup  d'etat. 


1      RAGUE,    I    SOON   REALIZED,   DOES   NOT   LOOK   THE   PART   OF    A 

proletarian  state  capital  except  for  red  banners  with 
the  slogan,  S  Klementem  Gottwaldem  v  pred  /^  so- 
cialismu.  But  the  banners  themselves  are  a  significant 
indication  of  why  Prague  still  has  the  look  of  a  busy 
center  of  private  commerce.  For  "v  pred  l{  socialismu" 
means  "toward  Socialism,"  and  Prague  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  still  very  much  in  process. 

Many  small  enterprises,  those  with  fewer  than  fifty  em- 
ployes, are  still  in  private  hands,  but  all  the  larger  stores 
are  narodni  podnil^  (national  company).  Those  found 
"superfluous"  and  those  once  owned  by  outspoken 
opponents  of  the  regime  are  closed.  The  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party  certainly  is  being  pushed  by  its  Mos- 
cow parent  to  create  a  one  class  state.  But  no  one,  not 
even  in  the  Kremlin,  I  think,  would  argue  that  a  pre- 
dominantly western  style,  industrial,  middle  class  free 
economy  can  be  wiped  out  at  one  fell  swoop  without 
disastrous  results. 
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Therefore,  the  Czech  Communist  Party  is  chipping 
away  at  this  task  and  the  fact  that  the  goal  of  complete 
nationalization  is  in  the  present  five-year  plan  is  one  of 
the  things  which  terrifies  the  remaining  small  business- 
men. The  prospects  of  either  becoming  a  government 
employe  or  of  taking  a  "course"  at  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's "political  education"  work  camps  are  not  very 
bright  alternatives.  But  the  certainty  that  one  or  the 
other  will  occur  is  enough  to  make  the  "middle  class" 
feel  very  insecure.  Many  Czechs  live  like  Frantisek  (not 
his  real  name,  of  course)  with  whom  I  spent  some  time 
in  Prague. 

Frantisek  is  an  engineer  who  remained  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia even  after  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  University  in 
1948,  when  many  of  his  friends  escaped  to  Germany.  He 
now  works  in  one  of  the  big  government-run  industrial 
syndicates,  putting  in  a  great  deal  of  overtime  trying  to 
maintain  the  production  level  demanded  by  the  planned 
goals.  His  salary  depends  on  the  percentage  of  the  goal 
his  section  reaches.  He  does  not  talk  much  about  the 
controversial  aspects  of  the  regime. 

"Perhaps  this  system  will  work,"  he  says.  "We  must 
try,  and  wait  and  see."  Frantisek  has  a  pretty  wife  and 
a  normal  will  to  live  and  no  doubt  shares  the  logical 
Czechs'  scorn  for  throwing  away  a  life  or  a  little  happi- 
ness for  a  lost  cause.  It  is  this  outlook  that  makes  the 
Communist  Party's  purposeful  march  toward  complete 
socialism  such  a  relatively  bloodless  course  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


When  Frantisek  took  me  to  the  old  Town  Hall  Square, 
I  asked  him  to  translate  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
to  Jan  Hus.  He  read  slowly,  in  a  lifeless  voice,  words 
that  must  be  a  daily  challenge  to  those  war-tired  millions 
who  have  chosen  life  at  all  costs:  "It  is  better  to  speak 
truth,  even  if  it  means  death." 


IAM  WRITING  NOW  IN  GENEVA  IN  STAID,  SAFE  SWITZEKLANW. 
I  laugh  at  myself  a  little  when  I  think  back  to  my 
qualms  when  the  SNB  man  hustled  me  into  the  border 
office,  to  the  times  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if 
I  was  being  followed,  to  the  critical  stares  of  some  of  the 
students  at  Komens^eho  Kolej  in  Prague. 

I  have  a  different  picture  now  when  I  think  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  trade  it  for  the  old. 
because  the  new  one  trails  a  lot  of  question  marks.  It  is; 
not  a  clear-cut  picture  which  lumps  in  one  black  smudge 
the  Western  ideas:  communism,  terror,  police  state,  iron 
curtain,  nationalization,  economic  havoc;  and  leaves  in 
shimmering  white:  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Benes 
regime,  "courageous"  exiles.  It  is  a  picture  filled  with 
shifting  grays,  a  picture  that  sets  one  thinking  about 
where  civilization  is  taking  itself,  a  picture  which  neither 
the  reporting  of  the  American  press  nor  of  Pravda  have 
truly  colored. 

Czechoslovakia  is  in  theory  what  it  resembles  on  the 
map — a  key  with  a  western  stem  and  an  eastern  bit,  or 
vice-versa.  Much  of  Europe's  strategic  future  depends  on 


The  Bata  shoe  plant  in  ZHn,  the  largest  shoe  factory  in  the  world,  has  been 
nationalized,   as   the  symbol  of  the  hammer   and  sickle   above  its  roof  attests 
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who  holds  this  key;  much  of  her  political  and  ideological 
future  depends  on  how  this  key  is  turned. 

This  being  so,  one  must  be  extremely  careful  in  apprais- 
ing these  possibilities.  Can  we  rely  on  the  predictions 
of  our  wire  service  chiefs  who  document  their  articles 
with  quotations  out  of  context  from  Communist  news- 
papers, solely  to  vindicate  the  Western  readers'  view  of 
Communism?  Or  can  we  swallow  the  menacing  "cer- 
tainties" spouted  by  the  students  of  the  newly  enlightened 
proletariat  of  Prague  ?  Can  we  risk  the  kind  of  inductive 
political  reasoning  which  supports  a  ready-made  opinion 
by  selecting  facts  and  interpretations  which  bolster  it, 
and  ignores  the  rest? 

I  am  no  Gallup,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  have  the  informa- 
tion from  which  to  deduce  the  true  situation.  The  best 
I  can  do  is  to  try  to  change  a  few  of  the  sharp  blacks  and 
whites  to  more  realistic  grays,  to  try  to  make  clear  the 
importance  of  the  Czechoslovakian  key  to  Europe's  future 
and  to  our  own,  to  show  how  easily  it  may  slip  out  of 
the  Western  world's  grasp,  to  be  manipulated  by  less 
fumbling  hands. 


o, 


'NE   HEARS  A  LOT  ABOUT  TERROR   IN   SATELLITE  COUNTRIES. 

I  was  in  Prague  in  October  when  one  of  the  major  purges 
was  taking  place,  this  one  due  to  suspicions  within  the 
factions  of  government,  rather  than  to  a  sudden  blow 
at  the  middle  class.  I  saw  no  arrests  and  no  excitement. 
The  numerous  police  in  the  streets  were  no  more  active 
than  usual.  Business  went  its  accustomed  way.  People 
stood  in  groups  on  the  sidewalk  halfway  up  Vaclavsky 
Namesti  waiting  for  the  football  scores.  It  was  not  a 
scene  to  be  described  by  the  word  "terror."  But  though 
on  the  surface  life  proceeded  as  usual,  the  arrests  added 
to  the  prevailing  sense  of  insecurity  and  perhaps  to  the 
hidden  current  of  discontent  which  extends  even  to  the 
army  and  the  working  class.  How  strong  that  current 
is  or  how  broad  its  stream,  I  am  not  qualified  to  say. 

Needless  to  report,  there  are  lots  of  policemen  in  uni- 
form in  Prague  at  all  times  and,  no  doubt,  as  many  or 
even  more  out  of  uniform.  The  uniformed  police  are 
well  equipped,  polite,  and  generally  efficient. 

The  police  are  numerous  and  busy  because  a  planned 
state  requires  much  more  watching  than  a  free  state. 
To  traffic  and  crime  are  added  the  problems  of  political 
and  economic  outlooks,  comments,  dealings,  and  sym- 
pathies. These  are  the  field  of  the  plain-clothes  police. 
The  young  architect  who  carefully  looked  over  our  fellow 
passengers  before  continuing  our  conversation,  the  mer- 
chant friend  who  hushed  me  up  nervously  when  I  men- 
tioned the  name  Masaryk  in  a  street  corner  conversation 
probably  knew  what  they  were  doing. 

But  then  there  was  the  soldier  I  met  on  a  train  who 
took  me  to  a  little  deserted  restaurant  to  tell  me  about 
a  buddy  who  was  not  in  his  bed  in  the  barracks  one 
morning.  There  was  the  grocer's  wife  who  got  no  answer 
when  she  called  across  the  street  at  the  usual  time  to 
greet  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Antonek.  There  were  the  shops 
here  and  there  with  freshly  painted  "Closed"  signs  on 
them. 

Where  are  the  missing?  Most  of  them  in  labor  camps, 
sufficiently  fed,  working  hard,  receiving  instruction  in 
political  attitude  and,  if  they  show  signs  of  becoming  "re- 


liable" citizens,  even  receiving  occasional  holidays.  For 
the  minor  opposition,  Prague's  terror  is  not  that  of  vio- 
lence, gas  chambers,  and  death,  but  rather  the  terror  of 
uncertainty,  of  "who's  next?"  And  who  is  safe  when  one 
considers  the  countless  possible  reasons  for  denunciation 
or  for  misinterpreting  a  half-heard  remark  ?  The  terror  is 
more  intense  the  higher  one  goes  in  the  hierarchy.  It  is 
the  people  at  the  top  who  risk  most  from  a  fall.  This 
kind  of  terror — the  terror  of  uncertainty— is  surer,  but 
far  less  brutal  physically  for  the  majority  than  what 
that  word  usually  implies. 

Nationalization  is  the  big  bogey  in  the  minds  of  many 
when  they  think  of  the  Communist  state.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Czechoslovakia  the  notion  is  not 
altogether  imposed  from  without  or  by  a  minority.  About 
60  percent  of  industry  was  nationalized  under  a  decree  of 
October,  1945,  by  the  National  Front  Government,  a  pro- 
visional coalition  representing  all  political  parties.  How- 
ever, by  no  means  all  of  these  parties  or  even  a  majority 
of  the  people  have  ever  expressed  in  a  free  election  the 
desire  to  carry  nationalization  to  the  ends  set  for  it  today, 
and  it  cannot  be  pretended  they  have. 

Where  nationalization  is  heading  is  very  candidly  ex- 
pressed in  the  government's  pamphlet,  "Czechoslovakia's 
Economic  Five  Year  Plan." 

"In  order  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  it  is  necessary  first 
of  all  to  find  its  main  link,"  said  Stalin.  Czechoslovakia's 
main  link  is  the  expansion  of  the  metalworking  industry 
by  93  percent.  Around  this  link  are  forged  many  others. 
The  aim  is  to  raise  national  production  by  48  percent  to 
454,000,000,000  koruny  a  year  (about  $9,080,000,000)  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  labor  by  70  percent,  increase  the 
per  capita  consumption  by  35  percent,  continue  to  draw 
labor  into  industry  by  eliminating  "backward  small  unit 
modes  of  production  in  agriculture,"  and  nationalize 
completely  the  service  and  retailing  companies  still  in 
private  hands. 

According  to  the  pamphlet,  "All  these  measures  will 
contribute  to  the  central  significance  of  collective  enterprise 
which  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for  economic  plan- 
ning. .  .  .  Thus,  the  economic  plan  is  replacing  profit  as 
the  chief  incentive  in  economic  enterprise." 

The  fact  that  private  enterprise's  lease  on  life  is  given 
five  more  years  to  run  is  not  an  act  of  generosity,  but 
merely  the  recognition  of  the  care  that  must  be  taken 
not  to  upset  one  complex  and  well-established  system  of 
production  and  distribution  before  the  new  one  is 
in  order. 


IN  KEY  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  WHICH  ALL  EUROPE  is  WATCHING, 
does  planned  economy  work?  Granted  loss  of  a  large 
measure  of  political  and  individual  liberty  (and  many 
of  the  most  eager  Communist  students  grant  that)  can 
such  a  system  operate  in  a  Western  industrial  coun- 
try accustomed  to  free  enterprise?  Do  the  terror  of  un- 
certainty and  "the  plan"  constitute  a  sufficient  incentive 
to  a  worker  whose  economic  future  is  guaranteed  by  the 
state? 

America  is  attempting  to  influence  the  political  future 
of  unemployed  millions  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
The  cold  fact  the  USA  must  face  is  that  Czechoslovakia's 
Five  Year  Plan  is  producing. 

Despite  shortage  of  raw  materials  (the  trade  break  with 
Yugoslavia  figured  in  this),  growing  obsolescence  of  capi- 
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tal,  industrial  labor  shortage  (Czechoslovakia  expelled  2,- 
000,000  of  its  best  working  population — the  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans— in  1945-49),  administrative  changes,  and  some  dis- 
content in  the  heavy  industry  sector,  the  goal  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  was  reached  by  101  per- 
cent. In  October,  bread  went  off  rationing.  By  December 
many  prices  had  dropped  and  there  was  a  marked  in- 
crease of  consumer  goods  in  the  shops.  The  worker's  in- 
come, although  now  controlled  by  a  new  principle  which 
fixes  pay  in  relation  to  production,  buys  him  a  consider- 
ably better  living  than  it  ever  has  before. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Czechoslovakia  is  living  on  milk 
and  honey,  but  by  current  European  standards,  the  peo- 
ple are  living  comfortably  and  dressing  fairly  well.  Much 
of  this  may  be  due  to  the  normal  postwar  recovery  of 
a  productive  and  slightly  underpopulated  nation,  but  at 
least  nationalization  has  not  noticeably  hindered  the  proc- 
ess, and  the  phenomenon  of  the  coexistence  of  great 
wealth  and  abject  poverty  has  been  almost  completely 
eliminated. 

Work  is  the  big  factor  in  these  results.  No  statistics  yet 
prove  that  productivity  per  man-hour  has  substantially 
risen  but  there  certainly  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
man-hours  of  productive  labor  has  increased.  Premier 
Zapotocky's  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

"We  have  given  every  one  the  right  to  work.  We  have 
confirmed  this  right  in  our  constitution  and  we  have 
abolished  unemployment.  But  every  right  implies  certain 
obligations.  The  right  to  work  carries  with  it  the  duty 
to  work.  Those  who  try  to  avoid  fulfilling  this  duty 
must  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

"This  is  no  punishment,  no  force,  nor  terror,  but  the 
free  democratic  right  of  a  state  which  guarantees  the  right 
to  work,  to  demand  unconditionally  the  fulfillment  of  the 
duty  to  work  by  each  and  every  citizen."  (Italics  mine.) 

With  military  expenditure  held  down,  this  could  only 


mean  rising  material  output  and  standards. 

But  does  all  this  really  mean  the  "Good  Society"?  To 
the  unemployed  Italian  the  "Good  Society"  is  eggs,  meat, 
shoes,  and  a  roof.  To  the  Czech  worker,  who  might  once 
have  looked  at  it  in  that  light,  it  now  may  be  something 
else.  It  is  an  old  law  of  demand  that  the  individual  will 
give  up  more  for  the  first  egg  than  for  the  second,  more 
for  the  second  than  the  third.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Czech  worker  is  reaching  a  point  where  an  extra  day  off 
will  have  more  value  to  him  than  a  day's  wage.  The  in- 
creasing absenteeism  of  the  wage-earner  who  has  been 
told  that  it  is  he  who  now  owns  the  enterprise  is  one 
sign.  How  does  the  worker  react  to  the  criterion  which 
measures  his  future  security  (that  is,  his  political  loyalty) 
by  the  number  of  extra  shifts  for  which  he  volunteers? 
Do  increasing  material  welfare  and  prosperity  necessarily 
mean  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  regime,  or  is  there 
a  point  of  diminishing  return?  Do  other  values  gain  in 
importance?  Do  communism's  planned  vacations  and 
planned  cultural  activities  (with  the  correct  political  em- 
phasis) satisfy  these  other  demands? 


It    IS    HERE    THE    CONFLICT    BETWEEN    HUMAN    NATURE    AND 

communism  becomes  apparent.  The  middle  class  has 
always  known  these  other  values.  The  workers  are  be- 
ginning to  see  them,  but  the  young  proletarian  elite  and 
even  many  of  the  former  middle  class  students  do  not. 
They  see  socialism  as  a  great  and  comprehensive  theory 
much  as  many  American  students  see  world  federalism. 
There  is  the  joyful  comradeship  of  a  sense  of  direction, 
of  doing  something  big  together.  They  accept  the  sub- 
mission of  the  individual  to  the  collectivity.  But  can 
they  or  anybody  be  trained  to  find  satisfaction  of  all  their 
human  desires  in  what  a  planned  state  can  offer?  It  is 
upon  the  answer  to  this  question  that  the  future  success 


The  window  display  of 
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and  security  of  the  Communist  state  depend. 
Czechoslovakia's  "March  Toward  Socialism"  is  one 
solution  for  the  economic,  psychological,  and  social  com- 
plexities brought  on  by  mass  production,  specialization, 
categorization,  and  bureaucracy.  The  dependence  of  the 
individual  on  the  operation  of  the  economy  has  given 
him  the  insecurity  of  seeing  himself  as  only  a  small  and 
perhaps  expendable  part  in  a  big  machine  which  he  can- 
not understand,  much  less  control.  The  age  cries  out 
for  a  scheme  which  substitutes  new  group  ties  for  weak- 
ened family  ties,  which  assures  the  individual  that  he  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  But  the  individual  de- 
mands even  more — the  right  freely  to  express  himself, 
his  desires,  and  his  opinions.  Has  Czechoslovakia  the 
answer  to  this? 


A, 


LT  THE  KEY'S  WESTERN  END,  MARXISM-LENINISM  is 
gradually  being  applied  for  the  first  time  to  a  nation  al- 
ready highly  advanced  and  specialized  in  industrial  pro- 
duction. It  is  significant  that  in  1946  in  the  first  postwar 
elections,  40  percent  of  the  voters  chose  communism,  or 
what  they  thought  was  communism.  Now  having  fallen, 
as  historically  they  often  have,  into  the  hands  of  Central 
Europe's  strongest  power — this  time  Communist  Russia — 
the  Czechoslovaks  are  finding  out  that  when  you  attempt 
to  fill  the  gaps  between  theory  and  reality,  you  have  un- 
dertaken a  job  which  has  no  end — like  trying  to  cover  a 
bed  with  a  blanket  too  small  for  it.  You  pull  the 
blanket  this  way  and  that,  you  pretend  the  bare  spots  are 
not  there,  you  patch  the  blanket  with  other  materials  un- 
til it  is  no  longer  a  uniform  and  genuine  article.  These 
things  are  happening  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  as  long  as  the  group  which  has  a  vested 
interest  in  the  new  regime  remains  strong. 

Is  there  another  answer?  The  small  businessmen  in 
Prague  who  mutter  and  complain,  and  make  petty  black 
market  deals,  have  no  more  concrete  ideas  to  offer  than 
do  we.  Uncontrolled  free  enterprise  is  not  a  realistic 
solution.  Even  in  America,  we  are  making  progressive 
sacrifices  of  individuality  in  a  hundred  directions.  We 
have  not  begun  to  solve  the  common  problems  of  the 
social  order,  or  individual  problems  of  economic  and 
emotional  security.  The  only  merit  we  can  boast  is  that 
we  are  not  seeking  ^:o  impose  a  sudden,  comprehensive 
plan  on  a  human  nature  which  preserves  its  "perverse" 
individuality  in  the  midst  of  the  production  system  it 
has  devised.  We  impose  nothing,  principally  because  in 
our  political  democracy,  by  good  fortune,  a  subsistence 
living  standard  is  not  a  major  goal  of  the  majority.  In 
Western  Europe  where  Czechoslovakia's  economic  success 
will  have  its  first  test,  political  democracy  is  in  many 
places  seriously  corrupted  or  never  completely  substituted 
for  the  authoritarian  tradition  of  class  rigidity.  In  this 
area,  to  attain  even  subsistence  living  is  the  goal  of  at  best 
a  large  minority,  and  outside  this  minority  many  are 
daily  losing  faith  in  the  results  to  be  hoped  for  from 
stumbling,  hopelessly  divided  coalition  governments. 

America's  vigorous  cries  of  political  democracy,  free 
enterprise,  and  exchange  with  Marshall  Plan  aid,  ma- 
terialize in  a  form  which  bears  little  likeness  to  what  they 
represent  in  the  United  States.  To  a  large  extent  they  lag 
as  uselessly  behind  the  political  and  moral  needs  of  the 


individual  and  his  society  as  Czechoslovakia's  communism 
beckons  ambitiously  ahead. 

Now  that  the  strategic  borders  of  spheres  of  influence 
in  Europe  have  solidified,  the  competition  of  political  and 
economic  doctrines  takes  the  center  of  the  stage. 

What  will  the  U.  S.  offer?  A  concrete,  philosophically 
absolutist  plan  is  outside  the  realm  of  the  pragmatic  An- 
glo-Saxon evolutionary  thinking  which  pervades  our  in- 
stitutions, just  as  it  was  outside  the  "muddling  through" 
policy  that  prevailed  in  Britain  when  she  preceded  us  in 
the  role  of  world  weight  balancer.  I  am  a  democratic 
"muddler  through"  myself,  but  I  cannot  call  the  position 
either  philosophically  pure  or  politically  dynamic. 

What  is  the  offer  of  the  experimental  Czechoslovak 
key,  the  tool  of  the  successful  revolution  of  the  prole- 
tariat? Is  it  stark  terror,  secret  police,  economic  priva- 
tion, and  prison  camps  presented  in  the  standard  coal- 
black  picture  created  by  the  anti-Communist  press?  Not 
as  I  saw  it.  Economic  security  and  expansion  at  the  cost 
of  hard  work,  political  insecurity,  and  a  small  degree  of 
violence,  with  a  continuous  unwilling  but  passive  re- 
linquishment  of  individual  freedom  to  the  mechanized 
state — that  is  nearer  the  gray  truth. 

The  irony  here  is  that  the  planned  economic  prosperity 
of  Czechoslovakia  already  is  the  dream  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  lean,  but  free  thinking  Western  Europeans.  The 
light  of  liberty  burns  dimly  when  one  is  undernourished, 
ragged,  crowded  under  a  leaky  roof  in  a  makeshift  dwell- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  unplanned  individual  free- 
doms of  the  Western  European  are  the  dream  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  better  fed,  police  controlled  Czechoslovaks, 
whose  days  and  nights  are  filled  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions, with  fear  and  uncertainty. 

We  who  offer  a  benevolent  "muddling  through"  are 
afflicted  by  the  strategic  weakness  that  we  champion  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  choose  their  fate.  Those  who  deny 
this  choice  suffer  from  the  strategic  weakness  that  they 
never  know  how  strong  they  are  where  the  final  decisive 
strength  lies — in  the  people. 

1  THINK   WE  CAN   KEEP  THE   KEY   OF   CZECHOSLOVAKIA   FROM 

locking  the  door  of  Western  Europe  shut  in  our  faces. 
But  it  will  take  some  highly  enlightened  muddling.  We 
must  accept  the  fact  that  in  Western  Europe  today,  exten- 
sive planned  economy  with  police  support  is  not  an  idle 
crack-pot  theory  or  a  choice  to  be  feared. 

We  must  realize  that  there  are  many  people  in  Western 
Europe  who  agree  with  the  engineer  Frantisek:  "Maybe 
this  system  will  really  work.  We  must  try,  and  wait 
and  see." 

If  the  Voice  of  America  is  to  speak  convincingly  to 
Western  Europe,  or  to  the  nations  behind  the  Trieste- 
Stettin  line,  it  would  do  better  not  to  rant  on  with  facts 
and  figures  of  Communist  terror  or  economic  conditions 
about  which  Americans  know  much  less  than  do  their 
European  listeners.  We  must  speak  in  solid  terms  about 
the  ability  of  modern  democracy  to  withstand  crises  and 
to  afford  security;  about  the  amount  of  groceries  the 
American  worker's  wage  will  buy;  about  the  possibility 
of  realizing  many  Communist  and  Socialist  reforms  with- 
in a  revived  free  economy  which  freely  transcends  politi- 
cal frontiers.  If  we  can  speak  these  truths  and  live  to 
prove  them,  the  Czechoslovak  key  will  never  turn  in 
the  lock. 
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NEXT  MONTH— Family  Life  Education 


The  Turbulent  Middle  Years 


After  the  cooperative  job  of  seeing  the  children  through  adolescence, 
how  can  women  keep  pace  with  life  and  with  their  job-engrossed  men? 


SIDONIE  MATSNER  GRUENBERG 


THE  PUBLIC'S  CONCERN  WITH  THE  FAMILY  HAS  BEEN 
turning  more  and  more  toward  the  turbulent  middle 
years,  when  mothers  and  fathers  have  done  for  their 
young  children  about  all  they  could  do.  These  middle 
years  seem  today  to  demand  of  the  family  more  adjust- 
ments than  any  other  period  in  its  life,  although  perhaps 
less  dramatic  and  therefore  less  obvious  ones.  So  radical 
have  been  the  changes  in  the  structure,  the  size,  the 
setting,  and  the  operation  of  the  family  that  the  tradi- 
tional preconceptions  as  to  the  roles  of  father  and  mother 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  actual  conditions.  Yet,  the 
traditional  notions  are  still  generally  prevalent. 

What  parents  do  now  in  the  "dangerous  forties"  is  of 
great  importance — not  merely  to  themselves  but  to  the 
community  and  to  the  future  of  the  family  itself.  Es- 
pecially important  is  what  the  mothers  do,  whether  as 
domineering  "Moms"  or  simply  as  discontented  women 
who  don't  know  what  they  want. 

In  most  families,  the  increasing  needs  of  growing 
children  tend  to  run  ahead  of  the  father's  earning  power. 
A  businessman  in  his  forties  explained  this  by  the  wry 
remark:  "When  my  grandfather  turned  fourteen,  he 
became  an  economic  asset  to  his  family.  He  was  already 
worth  more  than  his  board  and  keep.  But  my  boy  at 
fourteen  is  just  getting  into  his  most  expensive  age." 

The  father  is  subjected  to  increasing  anxiety,  to  fear 
of  failure  or  loss  of  his  job.  It  is  the  rare  father  who  is 
able  at  this  stage  to  shift  to  easier  or  more  lucrative 
work.  Whatever  the  father  has  learned  to  do  in  his  oc- 
cupation, whatever  routines  he  has  adopted  as  a  citizen 
or  for  his  leisure,  he  now  has  to  continue — only  better,  if 
he  can.  The  very  pressure  to  provide  more  for  the  family 
may  encroach  upon  his  leisure  time  and  make  it  harder 
for  him  to  give  his  best  thought  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual members — including  often  the  needs  of  his  wife. 
At  this  period  too  the  children  expose  the  family  to  the 
eyes  of  all  the  neighbors,  and  the  parents  feel  the  greater 
pressure  to  make  sure  of  their  place  in  the  community 
and  among  their  associates. 

-*• 

— Mrs.  Gruenberg  has  just  become  a  special 
consultant  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America  after  being  for  many  years  the  associa- 
tion's executive  director  and  before  that  a  most 
active  and  guiding  spirit.  She  here  continues 
The  Survey's  family  series  by  drawing  on  her 
own  life's  experience. 


The  mother  rearing  her  family  has  had  a  full  time  job 
for  a  number  of  years.  Under  modern  conditions,  how- 
ever, she  cannot  expect  it  to  remain  that  for  a  life  time. 
The  diaper  routines  and  staggered  meals  and  other  house- 
hold schedules  begin  to  ease  up,  the  children  can  look 
after  themselves  most  of  the  day  without  extra  help,  and 
it  is  just  at  this  time  that  most  mothers  are  at  the  peak 
of  their  physical  and  mental  powers.  Suddenly  they  find 
themselves  with  a  bonus  of  free  time,  but  with  no  pre- 
paration for  using  it  profitably.  They  can  look  ahead  to 
more  years  of  life  than  any  previous  generation  ever  had 
at  this  stage. 


B, 


—  WHAT  DO  THEY  SEE  WHEN   THEY  LOOK?     AFTER  THE 

interlude  of  child  bearing  and  rearing,  the  mother  can 
neither  continue  her  established  routines  satisfactorily  nor 
go  back  to  what  she  was  doing  before  her  children  came. 
This  unique  phase  of  her  life— or  rather  the  way  we 
have  ignored  it  in  our  striving  for  democracy  and  equality 
—makes  the  needed  adjustments  at  this  period  especially 
difficult  for  the  entire  family. 

New  demands,  new  problems,  new  pressures,  and  new 
challenges  test  the  resourcefulness  and  the  flexibility  of 
the  parents  at  just  the  time  when  they  are  supposed  to 
be  well  settled  and  least  capable  of  making  changes. 
Husband  and  wife  have  presumably  become  adjusted  to 
their  partnership.  Yet  in  many  homes  the  partnership 
itself  is  under  strain. 

The  father  who  has  plugged  along  to  establish  himself 
economically  finds  himself  wondering  more  and  more: 
Where's  all  this  struggle  taking  me?  He  wonders  when 
he  will  ever  find  those  personal  satisfactions  which  he  had 
been  postponing  into  the  indefinite  future.  When  will 
he  have  a  chance  to  fulfill  those  dreams  which  at  one  time 
did  so  much  to  energize  his  efforts?  Any  glimmer  of 
happiness  that  flits  through  his  mind  conflicts  with  his 
responsibilities  as  provider  or  as  respectable  citizen.  Un- 
certainties and  misgivings  creep  into  his  consciousness 
through  his  routine  activities,  seldom  taking  shape  in 
words. 

Similarly  the  mother,  however  devoted  and  skillful 
in  managing  her  home  and  her  children  and  however 
satisfying  her  routines  may  be,  also  has  her  moments 
of  doubt  and  wonders  what  it  all  leads  to.  As  women 
have  been  achieving  "equality"  we  have  all  been  slowly 
outgrowing  the  tradition  of  male  dominance  in  the  home. 
Perhaps  more  women  than  men  today  definitely  reject 
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the  ancient  martyrdom  concept  of  womanhood.  The 
mother's  complete  sacrifice  for  her  children,  who,  in  turn, 
are  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  children,  implies  an 
endless  cycle  of  submission  and  abnegation.  It  makes 
no  sense,  especially  when  our  democracy  stresses  new 
possibilities  for  satisfaction  and  personal  enrichment  for 
everybody — including  mothers. 

In  spite  of  many  gains,  most  husbands  and  wives  appear 
increasingly  to  feel  certain  disillusionments.  The  great 
expectations  on  which  young  people  have  been  nurtured 
for  two  generations  or  longer  end  in  disappointments; 
it  is  in  the  middle  years  generally  that  men  and  women 
most  uncomfortably  come  to  feel  that  what  they  are  is 
not  what  they  might  have  been. 

It  is  now,  too,  that  father  and  mother  as  individuals 
are  free  to  do  more  things  together  than  at  any  time 
since  the  early  days  of  their  marriage — before  there  were 
children.  The  couple's  new-found  freedom  of  the  middle 
years  might  bring  them  closer  together.  Very  often  it 
makes  them  realize  how  far  apart  they  have  moved. 
Many  couples  find  this  new  opportunity  a  challenge  to  a 
difficult  readjustment  in  their  relationships.  For  the 
progressive  separation  of  the  home's  work  from  the  pro- 
cesses which  occupy  most  men's  working  hours  has  re- 
duced for  husbands  and  wives  the  area  of  their  common 
interests.  The  daily  associations  and  practical  problems 
of  husband  and  wife  differ  so  much  that  in  many  mar- 
riages the  two  begin  very  early  to  drift  apart.  Some- 
where along  the  road  many  couples  have  lost  the  com- 
panionship which  meant  so  much  during  the  early  years. 


T 
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HE    NEW    ECONOMIC    ROLE    OF    THE    FATHER    AFFECTS    HIS 

role  at  home.  In  the  traditional  agricultural  society  of 
the  past  the  head  of  the  household  on  a  family  farm  di- 
rected a  very  complex  productive  system.  He  was 
educator  and  mentor  as  well  as  manager.  His  authority 
was  customary  and  legal,  but  it  was  also  largely  implicit 
in  his  practical  command  of  the  arts  and  crafts  and 
sciences  by  which  he  managed  the  materials  and  equip- 
ment and  the  plants  and  animals  that  he  had  to  integrate 
in  making  a  living.  In  the  urban  family  today,  with 
the  father  becoming  merely-  the  provider  of  money,  his 
self-assurance  at  home  depends  on  keeping  his  job;  his 
authority  at  home  depends  largely  on  his  control  over 
the  purse-strings.  Whatever  educational  responsibility 
the  modern  home  does  not  delegate  to  the  school,  church, 
club,  or  scout  troop  is  carried  out  by  the  mother.  Modern 
sociologists  and  psychologists,  however,  have  been  calling 
on  the  father  to  resume  forthwith  the  spiritual  and 
educational  obligations  toward  his  children  which  fathers 
have  exercised  in  the  past — to  resume  a  role  which  he 
never  even  rehearsed.  He  too  feels  baffled  and  frustrated. 

At  a  gathering  of  parents  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls,  one  of  the  self-conscious  fathers  asked  the  speaker 
plaintively,  "But  what  can  a  father  do  in  the  ten  minutes 
before  he  runs  for  his  train?"  Many  busy  fathers  no 
doubt  have  been  asking  themselves  similar  questions. 
The  answer  this  one  received  was,  "He  can  ruin  the 
whole  day  for  the  rest  of  the  family." 

The  important  thing  of  course  is  not  the  number  of 
minutes  per  day  or  week  that  the  parent  gives  to  his 
family  or  to  a  particular  child;  the  important  thing  is 


the  quality  of  the  relationship,  the  genuiness  of  his  in-l 
terest,  the  vitality  that  he  brings  home  from  whereverl 
he  is  so  busy. 

The   contradictory    pressures   and   desires,   the   chaotic  | 
misgivings    and    anxieties,    often    result    in    turbulence! 
that  breaks  through  in  more  or  less  violent  forms.    Di-l 
vorce,    in    extreme   cases,    shatters    entire    families.    The! 
same  forces  are  at  work,  however,  even  when  they  do 
not  produce  crises.    In  very  many  families,  each  partner 
comes  to  feel  that  the  spouse  has  no  understanding  of  his 
or  her  daily  problems,  no  sympathy  for  personal  interests 
or  aspirations,  no  awareness  of  any  private  doubt  or  dis- 
contents.    These    crucial    middle    years    allow    no    time 
for  going  back  to  start  all  over  again. 


D, 


URING    THESE    YEARS,    WHEN    CHILDREN    ARE    TUGGING    TO 

release  themselves,  many  mothers  seek  to  wean  them- 
selves through  worthwhile  activities  for  their  newly- 
found  free  time.  In  many  cases  the  increasing  pressure 
on  the  budget  helps  mothers  to  resume  outside  work 
along  the  lines  of  their  earlier  experience  or  to  take  up 
new  work  to  which  they  can  easily  adapt  themselves. 
Yet  mothers  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  higher 
education  or  of  special  technical  or  professional  training 
are  the  ones  now  most  likely  to  find  themselves  in  a 
blind  alley,  for  after  the  years  of  homemaking  they  are 
not  equipped  to  go  from  where  they  left  off.  On  the  con- 
trary, expanding  knowledge  and  changing  techniques 
in  their  fields  or  professions  have  left  them  hopelessly 
behind — except  for  the  few  who  have  deliberately  planned 
to  rejoin  their  fellow  workers  after  the  family-raising 
phase. 

Generally  speaking,  certain  hangover  attitudes,  among 
men  as  well  as  women,  make  it  impossible  for  many 
capable  women  to  engage  even  in  socially  approved  and 
worthwhile  outside  work  without  a  sense  of  guilt  for 
"neglecting"  their  homes  or  without  enduring  the  more 
or  less  open  reproaches  of  their  husbands.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  business  world  nor  the  com- 
munity at  large  has  learned  to  utilize  the  maturity  and 
experience  of  mothers  and  home-makers. 

We  do  not  simplify  the  problem  here  by  asking  whether 
women  should  or  should  not  work.  Women  have  always 
worked.  The  problem  is,  what  work  should  they  do  now 
that  home-making  has  ceased  to  be  a  full  time  occupa- 
tion? Many  mothers  keep  right  on  as  part-time  home- 
makers,  finding  a  satisfactory  program  of  hobbies  or  vol- 
untary work  for  their  leisure  time.  Many  others,  how- 
ever, try  desperately  to  justify  themselves  in  full-time 
home-making  by  overdoing  a  hundred  details  that  could 
be  profitably  allowed  to  fade  out.  When  father  and  the 
older  children  go  out  to  their  major  occupations,  such 
a  mother  remains  at  home  and  keeps  herself  busy  doing 
odd  jobs  and  errands  because  she  has  all  the  time.  The 
rest  are  just  so  busy.  She  fills  her  time  with  trivialities 
and  irrelevancies,  one  of  a  large  army  of  stand-by  persons. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  one  of  the  western  states  was  extolling 
the  patriotic  contributions  made  during  the  emergency 
by  mothers  who  had  formerly  been  teachers.  "We  could 
not  have  kept  our  schools  running,"  he  said,  "without 
their  splendid  help!"  That  was  true  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Then  he  was  asked  what  he  was  doing  with 
those  worthy  citizens  now,  and  the  superintendent  re- 
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Wide  World 


Whatever  the  father  has  learned  to  do  in  his  occupation,  he  now  has  to  continue— 
only  better,  if  he  can.  But  suddenly,  at  the  same  time,  many  mothers  find  them 
selves   with    a   bonus   of   free   time— with   no  preparation   for  using  it   profitably 
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plied  blandly,  "They  are  going  back  home!"  And  they 
were — regardless  of  competence,  age,  personal  desires  or 
the  need  to  be  active  and  to  utilize  their  training  and 
experience.  The  mother  in  this  emergency  reserve  army 
gives  her  girls  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  wife  they  don't 
want  to  be  and  her  boys,  of  the  kind  of  wife  they 
wouldn't  want  to  have. 

These  various  pictures  of  adult  life  at  home  are  not 
nice  for  the  young  to  contemplate.  The  picture  of  mar- 
riage which  children  get  during  their  early  teens  may 
vitally  affect  their  future  attitude  and  consequently  their 
future  happiness.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
will  now  be  deciding  that  parents  have  fun  together — or 
they  don't;  that  parents  have  a  great  deal  more  in  com- 
mon than  just  their  children  or  residence — or  they  don't. 
Most  young  people  look  forward  to  marriage,  many  with 
some  yearning;  but  they  are  bewildered  by  what  they  see. 

A  bright  young  girl  in  a  television  studio  was  speaking 
of  one  of  the  directors  who  just  got  married.  She  was 
wondering  how  the  bride  would  adjust  herself  to  house- 
keeping and  rearing  children.  As  for  herself,  "I  am  ter- 
rified about  marriage,"  she  confided.  "I  do  expect  to 
get  married,  probably  to  someone  in  this  outfit.  Then, 
if  I  have  a  baby,  I  shall  imagine  my  husband  every 
day  surrounded  by  these  fascinating  and  clever  girls, 
while  I  remain  at  home  like  a  cabbage.  I  have  seen 
marriages  break  like  that  only  too  often." 

That  girl  would  be  contradicted  by  the  mother  who 


is  very  happy  with  her  baby — but  the  situation  described 
is  very  common  even  without  any  special  competing 
glamour.  You  see  it  in  offices  and  stores  and  factories. 
And  this  makes  it  very  hard  for  the  young  wife — and  for 
prospective  wives  and  husbands,  too. 


o, 


The  couple's  new-found  freedom  of  the  middle  years  might  bring  them  closer 
together.    Very  often  it  makes  them  realize  how  far  apart  they  have  moved. 

Black  Star.  Photo  by  Lanks 


UR     THINKING      HAS     NOT     ACHIEVED     A     COMMON-SENSE 

view  of  the  family  or  of  its  place  in  our  lives.  Still  less 
are  we  agreed  as  to  either  the  causes  of  failure  or  the 
remedies  to  apply.  If  we  can  learn  anything  about  the 
causes  of  today's  maladjustments  or  shortcomings  in  the 
family's  middle  years,  we  can  at  best  use  our  knowledge 
for  some  future  benefits — to  other  people.  And  whatever 
remedies  we  contrive  are  likely  to  yield  at  best  a  patch- 
work of  palliatives. 

The  workings  of  today's  family  at  this  stage  affect  all 
the  members  for  better  or  for  worse,  but  especially  the 
maturing  children  whose  own  future,  we  always  hope, 
may  still  be  an  improvement  on  that  of  their  parents.  It 
is  the  women,  however,  who  chiefly  bear  the  inadequacies 
of  the  family's  adjustments  to  actual  conditions. 

This  is  not  "woman's  problem";  it  is  the  entire  family's 
problem.  It  is,  indeed,  the  entire  community's  problem. 
We  can  neither  expect  the  individual  woman  to  solve 
it  by  herself  or  the  family  to  do  so  through  its  own  means 
or  cleverness. 

Yet  it  is  individual  women  who  are  most  keenly  aware 
of  their  dilemma.  It  is  individual  women  who  drift  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance — or  else  rise  to  the  challenge 

with  efforts  to  free 


themselves.  Many 
thousands  of  women 
at  this  point  use  their 
energies  and  mature 
experience  in  an  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  pattern  of 
living  that  meets 
their  own  situations. 
Many  of  them  de- 
liberately look  about 
for  new  resources  in 
the  way  of  special 
kinds  of  counsel  or 
special  opportunities 
for  training  or  for 
putting  their  actual 
skills  and  talents  to 
work. 

These  individual 
pioneers  do  not  usu- 
ally try  to  impose 
their  solutions  upon 
others  as  a  universal 
remedy.  Yet  their 
efforts  deserve  our 
serious  attention  as 
well  as  encourage- 
ment, for  such  grop- 
ing efforts  will  help 
to  change  the  pre- 
vailing climate  of 
opinion,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles 
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When  the  father  goes  out  to  work  .  .  . 
what  will  the  mother  do  with  her  time? 


to  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  problem. 

The  old  tradition  of  the  family's  self-sufficiency  is  to- 
day not  only  untenable,  but  it  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  daily  living.  Problems  con- 
stantly arise  that  cannot  be  solved  by  individual  action 
or  by  the  family  within  its  own  walls. 

Increasingly  joint  action  with  others  and  broader 
cooperation  become  essential.  Mutual  dependence  is  too 
often  disparaged  as  evidence  of  weakness  or  incompetence; 
but  resistance  to  cooperation  indicates  the  deeper  weak- 
ness of  fear  and  pride.  Every  family  that  isolates  itself 
might  avoid  considerable  anxiety  if  it  only  realized  that 
millions  of  others  are  in  the  same  fix. 

With  so  much  attention  unavoidably  directed  to  fail- 
ures and  misfortunes,  it  becomes  especially  necessary  to 
look  seriously  into  the  many  successful  experiences  of 
families,  into  the  development  of  new  patterns  of  satis- 
factory living  under  modern  conditions.  It  is  necessary 
to  disseminate  information  more  widely  about  new  pos- 
sibilities, new  ways  of  dealing  with  the  old  parent-children 
problems,  the  ever-new  husband-wife  problems.  We  have 
been  getting  rather  intensive  education  on  new  time- 
saving  and  space-saving  devices,  on  short-cuts  in  market- 
ing and  budgeting.  As  a  people,  however,  we  have  been 
getting  too  little  help  in  understanding  important  new 
ideas  in  managing  ourselves  and  our  relationships  with 
others.  Parents,  teachers,  and  other  professional  workers 
with  children  have  been  effectively  helped  to  some  use- 
ful ideas  and  to  scamder  attitudes,  although  in  compara- 
tively small  numbers.  The  use  of  what  we  already  know 
would  go  far  to  ease  the  strains  of  maturing  families. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  wider  dissemination  of  some 
of  the  new  knowledge.  There  are  of  course  hundreds 


of  books  and  magazine  articles  and  newspaper  columns 
as  well  as  lectures  and  courses  and  radio  broadcasts.  The 
process  is  slow,  but  people  do  learn.  Many  men  and 
women  have  learned,  for  example,  that  jealousy  among 
children  in  the  family  can  be  managed  so  as  to  develop 
sound,  constructive  attitudes,  instead  of  being  "punished" 
whenever  it  shows  itself,  as  if  to  drive  it  out  like  an 
evil  spirit.  Conceivably,  these  adults  might  now  learn  to 
recognize  the  hidden  resentments  within  themselves  and 
to  deal  with  them.  Women  in  large  numbers  envy  their 
husbands  the  opportunity  to  keep  on  using  their  training 
and  experience.  They  might  learn  to  recognize  this  to 
find  compensations  and  satisfactions  in  the  role  of  home- 
maker,  to  prepare  themselves  to  use  this  enriching  ex- 
perience at  a  later  stage. 

In  the  course  of  extending  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  all  children,  our  schools  at  last  discovered  that  no 
two  children  are  alike.  More  and  more  the  schools  try 
to  adapt  their  methods  and  materials  to  human  diversity. 
Yet  girls  leave  high  school  or  college  or  even  professional 
school  with  an  education  that  typically  ignores  getting 
married  and  raising  children  as  hardly  more  than  a  casual 
episode  in  life.  It  is  necessary  now  to  recognize  that  we 
can  better  assure  women's  "rights"  and  can  advance  the 
interests  of  the  entire  community  by  acknowledging 
without  prejudice  that  women  do  differ  significantly 
from  males  and  that  they  do  have  special  needs. 

It  is  important  for  all  to  recognize  the  distinctive  stages 
in  the  life  cycle  of  the  mother  and  the  problems  which 
they  create  for  the  family.  This  is  as  important  as  re- 
cognizing that  the  needs  of  the  child  vary  from  year 
to  year  in  his  development.  If  we  could  all  understand 
and  accept  these  basic  characteristics  of  human  beings, 
we  might  be  better  able  to  anticipate  our  own  develop- 
ment and  to  prepare  for  later  stages. 

Thousands  of  families  have  adjusted  themselves  suc- 
cessfully to  their  changing  world.  What  they  have  done 
to  prevent  serious  crises  or  break-downs  cannot  be  as 
dramatic  as  the  stories  of  failures.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, these  achievements  don't  just  happen  by  luck:  they 
result  from  hard  work  and  determination — and  an  aware- 
ness of  values  and  goals.  The  histories  of  such  families 
would  present  a  much  more  encouraging  picture  than 
the  current  outcries  against  fathers  and  mothers;  and 
they  might  well  yield  valuable  guides  to  a  more  con- 
structive handling  of  the  problems  that  beset  the  family. 


o, 


UR    CHIEF    HOPE    MUST    LIE    IN    THE    FUTURE,    AFTER    WE 

have  provided  education  to  help  young  people  to  orient 
themselves  in  the  world  which  they  will  inhabit — not 
because  we  can  foresee  that  world  with  any  assurance, 
but  because  we  know  that  we  must  not  leave  children 
and  teen-agers  without  forewarning  to  a  world  in  which 
their  parents  act  as  if  it  were  final.  In  high  schools  and 
colleges,  boys  and  girls  must  be  helped  to  discover  not 
only  what  employers  or  the  various  occupations  will  re- 
quire of  them,  but  also  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
life  outside  their  jobs,  for  women  and  for  men.  They 
should  also  know  that  the  adult  pattern  of  living  need 
not — can  not — be  the  same  for  all. 

Educators,  the  clergy,  and  sociologists  will  have  to  be 
responsible  for  showing  young  people  that  their  prob- 
lems are  not  unique,  but  parts  of  the  common  lot — to  be 
considered  seriously,  but  without  fear. 
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What  the  Farm  Shooting  Is  All  About 

Looking   at  the  Brannan  Plan,  you  see  how  the  cost  of  living  depends  also 
on  slogans   (of  both  sides),  personal  disharmonies,    and   rural   mechanization. 


DALE  KRAMER 


THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  WARFARE  NOW  RAGING 
on  the  prairies  and  through  the  marble  halls  of 
Washington  can,  complicated  as  they  are,  be  quickly  sum- 
marized. The  results,  whatever  way  the  decision  goes, 
will  require  a  long  time  for  study  and  comprehension. 
But  we  may  be  certain  in  any  event  that  the  farmer  is 
only  one  of  many  parties  affected.  Every  grocery  store 
customer's  budget  will  somehow  feel  the  repercussions, 
and  so  will  hungry  people  half  around  the  world  from  us. 
The  issue  is  vital  to  anyone  who  pays  taxes.  It  touches 
the  scale  of  living,  health,  and  security  of  practically  every 
consumer,  and  yet  its  precise  consequences  on  any  of 
these  factors  are  still  uncertain. 

Underneath  the  surface  partisanships  are  basic  philoso- 
phies of  government.  It  may  be  that  our  greatest  domes- 
tic battle  now  lies  in  the  agricultural  arena.  Taking  up 

• 

— This  newspaperman  author  mixed  personally 
in  farm  legislation  battles  of  the  past,  before 
becoming  a  writer  for  the  magazines  and,  most 
recently,  biographer  of  Heywood  Broun. 


the  political  essentials,  we  can  boil  things  down  to  four 
salient  points: 

1.  Net  farm  income  having  dropped  20  percent  between 
1947  and  the  end  of  1949,  with  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture economists  looking  for  a  further  decline  of  15  per- 
cent during  1950,  farmers  are  worried.    And  when  rest- 
less they  are  political  quicksilver. 

2.  Proof  of  this  was  the  surprise  1948  Democratic  up- 
surge in  the  farm  regions — for  a  decade  considered  safely 
back  in  the  arms  of  the  political  foe — which  provided 
President  Truman's  margin  of  victory.    The  Democrats 
naturally  hope  to  repeat  in  1950,  adding  materially  to 
their  strength  in  Congress,  and  again  in   1952.     Their 
major  economic  and  political  weapon  is  the  now  cele- 
brated Brannan  Plan,  which  would  make  the  government 
more  responsible  than  ever  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

3.  Republicans  have  rallied  from  their  shock  and  are 
counter  attacking.    Behind  their  banzdl  cries  of  "Welfare 
State,"   "Hand-out   State,"   and   the   like,  obviously   lies 
more  than  partisan  desperation.    Election  defeats  in  the 
farm  regions  in  a  "security  vs.  liberty"  battle  over  the 
Brannan  Plan  could  send  to  Congress  men  who  would 
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I  Lelp  extend  the  so-called  welfare  state  in  other  directions. 
4 Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan,  sponsor 
t  of  the  plan  and  front  agrarian  fighter  for  the  Democrats 
I  is  embroiled  in  a  side  combat  with  the  most  powerful  of 
I  the  agriculture  groups,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
I  Federation,  while  a  couple  of  other  behemoths  worry  his 

(flanks.    A  clash  of  personalities  exists,  but  the  reasons 

are  deeper. 


T 

I   HE 


FARM    INCOME    DECLINE    WAS    NO    SURPRISE    TO    THE 

farmers.  They  were  conscious  of  the  historical  rise  of 
prices  during  wartime  and  the  fall  afterward.  In  fact, 
they  were  amazed  that  an  income  drop  was  so  long  in 
coming,  for  the  climb  continued  to  a  peak  in  1947  of 
$18,000,000,000  net,  more  than  double  the  prewar  figure 
and  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  depression's  lowest 
point.  Generally  speaking,  farmers  had  gotten  out  of 
debt  and  were  able  to  buy  the  high-priced  equipment 
required  in  this  age  of  mechanized  agriculture.  What 
worried  them  was  not  the  slide  itself*  but  when  and 
whether  it  would  stop.  More  important,  be  stopped. 

Specters  have  always  dwelt,  of  course,  with  tillers  of 
tne  Soil— the  specter  of  drouth,  of  flood,  of  pestilence.  The 
huge,  grinning  hobgoblin  now  seen  by  modern  farmers 
when  they  wake  up  in  the  night  is  Surplus.  The  specter 
did  more  than  grin  during  the  Twenties.  As  it  grew,  it 
steadily  choked  its  victims.  Their  anguish  was  largely 
unheeded,  though  finally  even  President  Herbert  Hoover 
grew  frightened  and  tried  to  offer  some  protection 
through  a  Farm  Board  that  purchased  commodities  in  an 
effort  to  bolster  prices.  By  that  time  the  nation's  economy 
was  in  a  total  depression  and  the  help  was  too  late.  The 
economic  life  of  millions  of  farmers  was  choked  out 
of  them. 

The  Roosevelt  farm  programs  and,  finally,  the  war 
thinned  the  specter  down  to  a  skeleton.  But  in  1948, 
farmers  noticed  that  it  was  putting  on  flesh  rapidly.  Can- 
didate Harry  Truman  paid  attention  to  the  ogre  and 
publicly  wrestled  it,  at  the  same  time  dropping  remarks 
that  the  Republican  Congress  had  made  it  worse  by  fail- 
ing to  provide  money  for  proper  storage  of  what  farmers 
knew  was  going  to  be  a  surplus  of  some  crops.  Candi- 
date Tom  Dewey  didn't  notice  the  specter,  let  alone  seem 
to  be  trying  to  get  a  hammerlock  on  it.  Farmers  voted 
Democratic. 

As  1950  dawned,  farmers  were  acutely  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing robustness  of  the  specter.  How  should  they  be 
saved  from  the  surplus?  An  abandoned  lime  mine  in 
Kansas  had  been  converted  by  the  government  into  a 
gigantic  refrigerator  for  storing  millions  of  dozens  of 
eggs  purchased  to  keep  prices  up.  In  storage  also  were 
three  score  million  pounds  of  cheese,  two  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  of  dried  milk.  Stocks  of  easily-stored  wheat, 
corn,  and  cotton  were  big  enough  to  be  scary. 

With  the  specter's  fingers  once  more  at  their  throats, 
farmers  began  to  look  nervously  toward  Washington,  at 
the  same  time  examining  their  present  defenses  and  listen- 
ing to  Secretary  Brannan's  arguments  for  his  streamlined, 
patented  specter-killer. 

Farm  aid  plans  so  far  employed  fall  roughly  into  two 
categories:  (1)  direct  production  control  and  (2)  price- 
pegging  through  purchase,  loans,  and  other  management 
control  of  surpluses.  The  old  Triple  A,  under  Secretary 
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Henry  A.  Wallace,  was  based  on  the  first  of  these.  Pro- 
duction was  cut,  generally  under  the  guise  of  soil  con- 
servation-needed for  itself-but  induced  by  what^came 
to  be  called  the  "gentle  rain  of  government  checks." 

The  second  method  is  employed  now.  Direct  payments 
have  been  stopped  except  in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
cases  where  the  government  pitches  in  a  minor  part  of 
the  cost  of  fertilizers  and  the  like.  Nowadays,  the  govern- 
ment tries  to  peg  prices  by  means  of  direct  purchases  of 
perishables  such  as  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 
These  it  tries  to  dispose  of  through  free  school  lunches, 
sale  of  dried  eggs,  milk,  and  allied  items  abroad,  and 
whatever  else  it  can  think  of,  including  sometimes 

dumping. 

The  fact  that  few  checks  go  directly  to  farmers  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  subsidies  have  been  eliminated. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  big  factory-farmers  in 
the  Maine  potato  country  have  received  half  a  million 
dollars  annually  through  the  indirect  price-pegging  sub- 
sidy. Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture  raised  an 
uproar  by  announcing  that  it  would  destroy  some  50,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  would  bring  the  total 
spent  on  the  potato  program  alone  to  nearly  $100,000,000. 

For  storable  crops  there  is  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration which  makes  loans  to  producers  on  what  it 
considers  a  fair  price  basis.  If  the  market  price  stays  up, 
the  farmer  pays  off  his  loan.  If  not,  he  lets  his  crop  pass 
to  the  CCC,  which  takes  the  loss.  The  government  does, 
however,  exert  some  control  over  production  by  means  of 
quotas  which  those  who  get  the  loans  must  meet. 

Farmers  have  no  quarrel  'with  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  program.  They  prefer  it  to  the  old,  because  to 
them  the  checks  had  always  carried  the  stigma  of  a  dole. 

What  concerns  them,  however,  is  this:  Can  the  present 
system  cope  with  the  fast-growing  specter  of  Surplus? 
Secretary  Brannan,  for  one,  does  not  think  it  will— in  a 
period  which  has  seen  productivity  increase  an  extra  50 
percent  in  a  single  decade. 

Consequently  he  has  come  forward  with  the  Brannan 
Plan  and  demanded  that  it  be  substituted.  Congress  has 
been  reluctant  to  do  so,  and  he  now  is  asking  the  farmers 
to  put  the  heat  on.  Most  farmers  are  still  bystanders  as 
the  fighting  rages  around  them. 


M, 


_  -U.  BRANNAN'S  PERSONALITY  AND  BACKGROUND  ARE  IMPOR- 
tant  for  a  clear  view  of  the  war.  He  is  a  tall,  energetic, 
affable— though  critics  say  trigger-tempered— man  who 
grew  up  on  farms  but  later  became  a  Denver  lawyer. 
His  career  with  the  Agriculture  Department  is  significant. 
During  the  depression  he  went  to  work  for  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  as  a  regional  director  and  later 
it  moved  him  to  a  bigger  job  with  it  in  Washington.  The 
FSA  was  set  up  to  aid  the  "busted"  farmer;  more  than 
that,  the  little  busted  farmer.  Many  of  Brannan's  critics 
say  that  his  work  in  the  FSA  conditioned  him  to  think  in 
terms  of  New  Deal  "relief." 

In  due  course,  Brannan  worked  up  to  be  assistant  to 
Secretary  Clinton  P.  Anderson  and  then  to  the  Secretary- 
ship itself.  He  was  one  of  the  little  band  of  Administra- 
tion appointees  who  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  really 
slugged  for  President  Truman's  reelection.  That,  Mr. 
Truman's  personal  loyalty  being  well  known,  is  also 
important. 

Old-timers  in  farm  aid  say  that  nothing  much  really 
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new  exists  in  the  Brannan  Plan  except  frankness.  Bran- 
nan,  they  declare,  merely  chips  away  the  protective  color- 
ing of  "soil  conservation"  and  "surplus  control"  to  say- 
that  agriculture  has  been  subsidized,  is  subsidized,  and 
must  be  subsidized. 

The  Republicans  tacitly  admit  the  same  thing,  since 
their  chief  agricultural  spokesman,  Rep.  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
of  Kansas,  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  present 
price-support  law,  and  most  other  top  Republicans  voted 
for  it.  A  new  policy  statement  by  the  party  specifically 
promises:  "A  program  to  provide  a  fair  price  for  the 
farmers'  product,  aided  by  a  system  of  price  supports. 
..."  Brannan's  originality  is  that  he  would  subsidize 
agriculture  in  the  directest  possible  manner.  He  would, 
it  is  true,  go  farther  and  perhaps  spend  more  money  than 
has  been  spent  before.  The  exact  cost  of  the  present  pro- 
gram is  hard  to  calculate,  since  much  of  the  money  is 
wrapped  up  in  commodity  loans  and  'no  one  can  say 
what  that  loss  will  be.  The  government  is  certain,  how- 
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ever,  to  lay   out  more  than   a   billion   dollars  this   year 
for  farm  aid. 

Specifically,  Brannan  would  (and  this  is  the  crux  of 
his  plan)  allow  commodities  to  find  their  level  in  the 
market.  If  the  price  is  lower  than  that  which  Congress 
has  established  as  fair,  the  difference  would  be  made  up 
by  government  checks  paid  directly  to  the  producers.  To 
use  a  rough  example,  suppose  eggs  sold  in  grocery  stores 
at  40  cents  a  dozen.  The  farmer's  normal  share  of  this 
price  --  marketing  costs  are  always  high  —  would  be 
figured  at,  say,  15  cents  less  than  the  fair  one.  That  15 
cents  would  then  be  paid  to  the  farmer  as  a  direct  subsidy. 
Brannan  declares  that  this  method  would  eliminate 
surpluses  through  increased  consumption.  He  maintains 
in  addition  that  the  cost  would  be  little  or  no  greater  than 
at  present.  In  case  it  actually  should  turn  out  to  be 
greater,  (the  critics  say  it  will  cost  a  minimum  of 
$5,000,000,000)  Brannan  has  his  answer  ready :  agriculture 
always  leads  the  plunge  into  depression  and  therefore  its 
support  is  worth  a  high  price.  Some  Brannan  Plan  sup- 
porters say,  mostlv^off  the  record,  that  the  money  anyhow 
would  come  from  big  income  taxpayers  who  can  afford 

to  pay. 

The  actual  mechanism  of  the 
system  is,  of  course,  more  com- 
plicated. The  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  fall  back  on  produc- 
tion controls  through  the  check 
inducement,  the  farmer  failing 
to  cooperate  simply  going  with- 
out his  subsidy.  Commodity 
loans  would  still  be  made  on 
easily  stored  crops,  while 
perishables  such  as  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  meat,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  fruits  would  go  to  market 
at  once  and  seek  their  level. 

Very  important  in  the  Bran- 
nan  Plan  is  a  unit  system  de- 
signed for  the  advantage  of 
the  small  farmer.  The  subsidy 
payment  per  unit  would  di- 
minish as  the  number  of  units 
increased.  Some  farms  would 
be  too  big  for  any  payments 
at  all. 

In  view  of  these  promises  of 
special  aid  to  small  farmers, 
cheaper  food  for  consumers, 
and  the  implication  that  any 
added  cost  would  hit  the  high 
bracket  taxpayer,  the  line-up 
for  the  Brannan  Plan  is  not 
surprising.  The  chief  farm 
group  behind  it  is  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  traditional 
spokesman  for  the  poor  to 
middle  producers.  A  few  state 
Granges  endorse  it  and  Bran- 
nan  Clubs  have  been  springing 
up.  The  AFL,  the  CIO,  the 
Railway  Brotherhoods,  and  the 
Fair  Dealers  in  Congress  are 
enthusiastic. 
Opponents  of  the  Brannan 
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Plan  point  to  hobgoblins  which  in  the  long  run  seem  to 
them  more  dangerous  than  the  surplus — increased  govern- 
ment spending,  regimentation,  loss  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently  the  battle  line-up  against  the  plan 
is  no  more  surprising  than  that  for  it.  Included  are  the 
powerful  and  traditionally  conservative  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  lesser  but  still  strong  and  also 
conservative  National  Grange  and  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  anti-Fair  Deal  Democrats  in 
Congress,  the  regular  Republicans,  and  all  the  groups 
which  consistently  oppose  so  much  heavy  government 
spending. 

Shock  troops  of  the  attack  are  Farm  Bureau  stal- 
warts, partly  because  they  are  admirably  suited  to  this 
kind  of  warfare,  and  partly  because  through  a  curious 
twist — to  be  elucidated  a  little  further  along — the  Farm 
Bureau's  position  as  the  leading  farm  organization,  if  not 
its  actual  existence,  is  threatened.  The  personalities  of 
Brannan  and  the  Farm  Bureau's  president,  Allen  B. 
Kline,  an  able,  hard-driving  lowan,  have  clashed,  true 
enough.  Kline's  detractors  say  that  he  expected  to  be 
Mr.  Dewey's  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  has  not  gotten 
over  it.  His  friends  reply  that  none  of  this  is  true. 
Neither  Brannan  nor  Kline,  everybody  agrees,  is  the  kind 
who  easily  bows  his  neck  once  it  is  stiff.  Yet  the  selec- 
tion of  the  battle  positions  was  inevitable. 

Kline  established  his  side's  line  of  attack  before  a 
Senate  Committee  not  long  ago: 

The  farmer's  only  hope  for  a  fair  income  under  the 
Plan  would  depend  on  government  handouts  from  annual 
appropriations  by  Congress.  It  is  unreasonable  to  stake 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  upon  such  a  hazardous  possi- 
bility. 

The  cost  would  be  staggering.  ...  A  year  or  two 
of  vastly  expanded  uneconomic  production,  stimulated  by 
synthetic  prices,  might  well  drive  farm  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket so  low  as  to  result  in  all  the  farmer's  net  income,  and 
more,  being  tied  up  in  his  ability  to  get  a  government 
check.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  basis  for  real  regimentation. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  part  of  the  grocery  bill  of  every  citizen. 

Price  goals  of  the  plan  (including  direct  payments  to 
farmers)  are  so  high  as  to  make  for  certainty  of  con- 
tinuous and  rigid  controls  over  production  and  marketing. 

The  plan,  which  promises  high  per-unit  returns,  cheap 
food,  and  moderate  tax  costs,  would  actually  result  in 
low  farm  prices  and  high  food  costs  when  the  inevitable 
and  excessive  tax  costs  are  included. 

The  proposal  would  place  a  ceiling  on  opportunity  in 
agriculture.  This,  in  turn,  would  result  in  penalizing 
efficiency. 

The  unusual  procedure  employed  in  creating  this  plan 
and  presenting  it  to  the  public  has  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  farm  problem  into  the  partisan  political  arena. 


OF  THE  POINTS  REQUIRE  EXPLANATION.    THE  REMARK 

about  putting  a  ceiling  on  opportunity  refers  to  Bran- 
nan's  special  aid  to  the  small  farmer.  For  example, 
Kline's  own  Iowa  farm,  his  critics  point  out  with  some 
relish,  would  not  be  eligible.  Kline  forthrightly  states  his 
belief  that  the  farmer  who  nets  something  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  would  be  better  off  doing  something  else.  That 
could  mean,  say  many  Brannan  supporters,  the  turning 
of  his  farm  over  to  the  big  farmer  and  going  to  work  as 
a  hired  hand.  From  this  phrase  stems  the  charge  that 
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Justus  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 

Naturally,  there  are  strings  attached! 

Brannan's  mind  has  too  many  remnants  of  "relief"  in  it. 
In  short,  Brannan  rides  forth  as  the  defender  of  the 
family-size  farm  against  the  encroaching  factory-farm. 

Kline's  point  about  "unusual  procedure"  in  creating 
and  presenting  the  plan  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
he  made.  The  actual  creation  was  not  really  very  un- 
usual. Like  all  the  rest,  most  of  it  was  worked  out  by 
the  department's  economists.  But  presentation  of  the 
plan  has  been  indeed  unusual,  and  that  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  bitterness  of  the  Brannan-Kline  side  fight. 
Many  of  the  elements  of  a  family  quarrel  exist,  and  its 
effect  may  be  felt  long  after  Brannan  and  Kline  are  out 
of  the  picture. 


1      OR  THREE   DECADES   THE  FARM   BUREAU   AND  THE   DfiPART- 

ment  of  Agriculture  worked  together  like  twin  brothers. 
From  certain  angles  they  looked  so  much  alike  that  it 
was  often  impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  The  original 
farm  bureaus  were  established  back  in  the  'teens  to  co- 
operate with  the  Agriculture  Department's  extension 
service  (the  county  agent  system)  in  educating  farmers  to 
scientific  farming.  Federal  and  state  funds  encouraged 
the  bureaus,  and  county  agents  did  a  large  share  of  the 
actual  organizing. 

The  bureaus  gradually  banded  into  state  groups  and  in 
1920  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was  formed. 
Though  on  paper  a  regular  farm  group,  it  was  actually 
quasi-public.  The  Farm  Bureau  office  and  the  county 
agent's  office  were  usually  one  and  the  same.  The  county 
agent  continued  to  encourage  and  solicit  membership, 
while  writing  "Farm  Bureau  Notes"  for  the  local  papers 
and  in  other  ways  appearing  a  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
For  the  Agriculture  Department  the  arrangement  was 
helpful  in  selling  scientific  farming.  Inevitably  it  was 
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the  larger  operator  who  found  the  greater  use  for  the 
agent,  while  the  agent  needed  the  local  influence  of  the 
big  producer.  Consequently  the  Farm  Bureau  took  on 
a  conservative  tinge. 

National  leadership  early  fell  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  sold  their  members'  influence — and  indirectly  that  of 
the  extension  service — to  the  fertilizer  manufacturers,  the 
ship  subsidy  interests,  the  chain  stores,  and  others  who 
would  buy.  The  scandal  was  brought  into  the  open  by 
Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  who  led  a  Serfate 
committee  investigating  the  activities  of  the  fertilizer  in- 
terests to  block  government  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals  as 
a  power  plant.  But  the  storm  was  weathered  and  the 
organization  grew  rapidly.  Leaders  of  the  other  groups 
shouted  to  high  heaven  against  the  tieup  between  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  extension  service,  but  the  cries 
went  unheeded. 


W, 


HEN    IN    1933,    AT    THE    BOTTOM    OF    THE    DEPRESSION, 

Secretary  Wallace  launched  the  Triple  A  program,  the 
apparatus  proved  itself  of  enormous  value.  The  Secretary 
needed  the  Farm  Bureau's  support;  the  Bureau  was  glad 
to  accept  credit  for  fathering  farm  relief.  The  custom — 
and  this  is  important  in  the  light  of  Kline's  charge — was 
to  bring  in  farm  leaders,  chiefly  from  the  Farm  Bureau,  to 
endorse  new  plans  as  they  were  needed.  The  method  was 
helpful  in  getting  the  cooperation  of  Congress  and  farmers 
alike.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  greater  number  of  new 
administration  jobs  available  down  in  the  counties  fell 
to  Farm  Bureau  subleaders  or  those  of  other  groups — 
minor  in  the  over-all  picture — who  cooperated.  At  the 
same  time  the  Farm  Bureau  strengthened  its  business  in- 
stitutions which  sell  fertilizer,  feed,  insurance,  and  the 
like. 

It  could  be  argued,  as  many  did,  that  the  government 
was  influencing  the  farmers  through  the  Farm  Bureau. 
Also,  that  the  Farm  Bureau  had  grown  so  powerful  as 
to  control  agricultural  policy,  or  at  any  rate  could  prac- 
tically block  a  program.  (The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, for  example,  found  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the 
Farm  Bureau). 

For  Secretary  Brannan,  then,  to  present  his  plan  with- 
out the  Farm  Bureau's  endorsement  was  extremely  un- 
usual, not  to  say  fraught  with  peril.  No  one  except  Bran- 
nan  and  his  close  advisers  know  exactly  how  calculated 
was  the  risk.  A  well  authenticated  report  is  that  Kline 
had  a  last  minute  chance  to  go  over  the  plan  just  before 
its  presentation  in  the  spring  of  1949,  but  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  established  manner.  Then  both  Kline  and 
Brannan  got  their  backs  up. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  plan,  however,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau's  general  economic  outlook,  not  many 
observers  believe  that  Kline  could  have  gone  along,  no 
matter  how  much  his  favor  was  curried. 

The  fight  was  soon  out  in  the  open.  Brannan  was  not 
invited  last  year  to  the  Farm  Bureau's  national  conven- 


tion, the  first  time  that  had  ever  happened  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  then  asked  for  a  chance  to  ap- 
pear and  back  came  the  snub  direct.  In  his  turn,  Bran- 
nan  wrote  sharp  critical  letters  to  Kline  and  released  them 
to  the  press.  The  fights  at  grass  roots  level  is  now  hot, 
for  the  extension  service  and  Farm  Bureau  are  still  tied 
closely  together.  Those  who  like  the  Frankenstein  meta- 
phor now  see  the  creator  locked  in  deadly  combat  with 
his  monster. 


Oo   THAT   IS   WHAT  THE   SHOOTING   IS    ALL  ABOUT.   THE  OTJT- 

come?    Few  even  hazard  a  guess  at  this  point. 

Against  Brannan's  chances  is  the  reluctance  of  farmers 
to  accept  anything  that  looks  like  "welfare,"  which  means 
that  the  great  body  of  them  are  slow  in  taking  up  their 
positions.  While  the  Farm  Bureau  may  be  organization- 
ally damaged,  both  from  being  now  cut  off  from  the  ex- 
tension service  and  from  its  loss  of  rank  and  file  support, 
its  open  opposition  makes  Brannan's  task  a  hard  one.  To 
complicate  matters  further,  Brannan  is  engaged  in  a 
sort  of  cold  war  on  this  and  other  issues  with  his  old  boss, 
former  Secretary  Anderson,  now  Democratic  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

In  Brannan's  favor  is  the  farmer's  willingness,  if  choked 
hard  enough,  to  try  new  surplus  cures  without  asking 
questions.  After  all,  it  is  30  years  now  that  the  air  has 
been  filled  with  cries  for  "farm  relief."  The  farmer  has 
no  trouble  convincing  himself  that  agriculture  is  the  basic 
industry  and  deserves  all  it  can  get. 

Brannan  has  managed  to  convert  his  plan  also  into  a 
shield  of  protection  against  anger  over  falling  prices.  He 
says  flatly  that  he  administers  the  present  program  only 
because  it  is  his  duty,  that  he  expects  nothing  from  it 
but  the  worst.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  only  committed 
in  general  to  the  laws  on  the  books,  but  it  can  retreat 
only  to  positions  similar  to  those  it  now  occupies.  Its 
program  calls  for  flexible  supports  through  commodity 
loans  and  purchases,  designed  mainly  to  lay  a  floor  which 
would  hold  prices  up  out  of  the  cellar.  As  production 
increased  the  floor  would  be  notched  downward  by  de- 
creasing purchases  and  loans,  signalling  farmers  them- 
selves to  restrict  production  for  fear  of  lower  prices.  This 
avoids  an  actual  guarantee  of  fair  prices.  The  Bureau's 
allies  also  are  obliged  to  fight  along  this  line. 

A  wealth  of  partisan  political  ammunition  is  available, 
as  can  be  clearly  seen.  The  Democrats  can  turn  from 
their  guns  to  say  in  confidential  aside  to  the  farmer, 
"Look,  we  can  lay  the  specter  once  and  for  all  if  these 
people  will  stop  shooting  at  us  and  let  us  go  ahead."  The 
Republicans  shout  "handout,"  "regimentation,"  "bank- 
ruptcy," and  other  strong  terms,  besides  pointing  to  the 
nation's  biggest  farm  organization  as  their  ally. 

With  politics,  government  debt,  the  farm  surplus,  and 
human  nature  what  they  are,  this  much  at  least  can  be 
said  with  assurance.  Even  if  Congress  enacts  the  Bran- 
nan  Plan  during  the  present  session— which  at  this  writ- 
ing appears  extremely  doubtful — one  thing  is  certain: 
the  war  will  get  hotter  before  its  gets  cooler. 
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Mental  Health  Begins  at  Home 


La  Sante  Mentale  is  the  international  word  for  it,  and  we  can  work 
up  to  that  condition  of  world  peace  by  practicing  on  our  neighbors. 

JOHN  R.  REES 


MOST  OF  US  GREW  UP  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
Englishman  traveling  in  various  countries  and  find- 
ing that  he  got  everything  he  wanted  simply  by  talking 
loudly  enough  and  emphatically  enough  in  his  native 
tongue.  More  recently  we  have  laughed  over  the  GI  ex- 
postulating furiously  with  the  waiter  in  a  Swiss  hotel  who 
did  not  quite  understand  what  was  implied  by  eggs 
cooked  "sunny  side  up." 

Our  isolation  and  our  satisfaction  with  our  own  higher 
standard  of  life  has  no  doubt  been  responsible  for  the  ' 
truth  contained  in  all  such  stories.  We  who  are  English 
speaking  have  certainly  bothered  a  good  deal  less  than 
we  should  about  understanding  our  neighbors  or  com- 
municating our  ideas  to  them. 

With  the  necessary  travel  of  the  war  years  and,  still 
more,  because  of  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  travel 
and  speech,  a  very  considerable  change  is  coming  about 
in  the  whole  field  of  international  relationships.  We  are 
much  more  conscious  of  our  neighbors,  for  good  or  for 
ill.  We  try  to  understand  them  and  the  more  we  do  so, 
the  more  we  find  we  are  tolerant,  interested,  and  friendly. 
With  increasing  patience  our  capacity  to  communicate 
improves  steadily.  Errors  and  slips  of  the  tongue  matter 
less  and  give  less  offense  because  they  are  clearly  recog- 
nized as  slips  and  are  not  thought  to  come  from  in- 
tolerant superiority. 

The  slightly  unfamiliar  subtitle  of  this  article  is  put 
there  deliberately  to  emphasize  this  point,  to  catch  the 
eye  of  some  people  and  to  underline  to  all  of  us,  who 
speak  English  and  almost  never  any  other  language, 
some  of  the  implications  of  our  neighborly  responsibili- 
ties. We  will  tend  to  give  our  own  interpretation  to  the 
concept  of  mental  health.  People  of  other  countries  have 
their  own  idea  about  it,  but  in  every  country  there  is  a 
realization  of  the  acute  need  for  better  mental  health. 
There  is  a  growing  appreciation  that  peace  itself  to  the 
very  foundations  must  depend  upon  the  minds  and  atti- 
tudes of  men. 

Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  The  Survey  car- 
ried its  series  of  articles  on  mental  health  which,  in  part, 
were  preparatory  to  the  International  Congress  in  Lon- 
don, August  1948.  A  good  deal  has  happened  in  these 

•*• 

— The  distinguished  Honorary  Physician  of  the 
Tavistock  Clinic  in  London  is  now  director  of 
the  World  Federation  for  Mental  Health.  He 
contributed  "Mental  Health  and  World  Citizen- 
ship" to  Survey  Graphic  (April,  1948)  and 
edited  the  widely  read  "The  Case  of  Rudolf 
Hess." 


two  years.  In  some  ways,  certainly,  we  can  now  see  a 
little  more  clearly  along  the  road  than  we  could  in  the 
years  immediately  after  the  war.  Partly  as  the  result  of 
the  London  Congress,  the  World  Health  Organization 
initiated  a  program  incorporating  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  mental  health  which  had  been  made. 
It  is  of  much  significance  that  for  the  first  time  there  has 
been  developed  the  beginnings  of  a  program  designed  to 
improve  the  therapeutic  procedures  of  all  countries  and 
still  more  urgently  to  attempt  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  positive  mental  health. 


IT  IS  A  WELCOME  DEVELOPMENT  THAT  PRINCIPLES  OF  MENTAL 

health,  insofar  as  they  can  be  defined,  are  beginning  to 
be  incorporated  with  public  health  measures  and  the 
clinical  projects  of  medicine  as  a  whole.  In  this  way 
some  further  advance  has  been  made  in  breaking  down . 
the  hopeless  division  which  has  for  so  long  existed  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  mind  and  the  pressures  of  the 
society  in  which  individuals  live.  The  World  Health 
Organization's  definition  of  health  as  being  concerned 
with  physical,  mental,  and  social  adjustment  is  proving 
to  be  a  fruitful  concept. 

There  are  also  evidences  of  a  much  more  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  interprofessional  teamwork. 
Whether  we  think  of  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Western 
Germany,  India,  or  indeed  any  other  country,  we  see 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  work  for  health  involves 
many  more  people  than  just  the  doctor.  In  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  health,  be  it  physical  or  mental, 
those  from  many  other  professions  now  have  an  equal 
voice  with  the  voice  of  medicine.  In  the  United  States, 
in  the  past,  there  was  probably  a  wider  acceptance  of  this 
doctrine  than  in  any  other  country,  but  in  many  lands 
it  is  a  completely  new  concept.  It  opens  the  door  to  the 
fuller  understanding  of  what  mental  health  really  means 
as  opposed  to  the  more  familiar  ideas  of  mental  sickness. 

During  these  past  two  years,  in  the  United  States  there 
seems  to  me  also  to  have  been  a  very  steady  increase  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  vast  responsibilities  which  have 
fallen  on  your  shoulders.  Inevitably  the  United  States 
is  cast  for  a  role  of  leadership  in  the  social  sciences  and 
in  medicine.  Because  America  has  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  men  trained  in  the  various  fields  of  the  social 
sciences  than  any  other  country,  you  yourselves  must  of 
necessity  do  much  of  the  work  and  provide  much  of  the 
stimulus,  the  technical  aid,  in  fact,  which  is  needed  by 
the  world  as  a  whole.  You  have  to  shoulder  that  re- 
sponsibility and;  what  is  perhaps  more  difficult,  carry  it 
unobtrusively  as  far  as  the  less  privileged  countries  are 
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concerned,  if  your  work  is  to  be  productive  and  accept- 
able. These  are  difficult  responsibilities,  but  the  scien- 
tific atmosphere  of  the  United  States  is  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  meeting  them.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a  formidable 
task  in  both  human  relations  and  mental  health. 

The  program  adopted  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion is  a  good  beginning  and  is  very  progressive  within 
the  necessary  financial  limits  that  are  set.  Already  an 
Expert  Committee  has  been  called  together  and,  in  1950, 
it  is  to  be  somewhat  enlarged  and  will  meet  twice.  Its 
first  report  sets  out  the  need  for  better  information  as 
to  what  is  happening  in  different  countries,  where  the 
difficulties  lie,  and  what  the  opportunities  for  their  solu- 
tion may  be.  Surveys  of  various  problems  will  need  to 
be  undertaken,  and  already  consultants  have  been  busy 
in  certain  countries  where  they  have  been  asked  for, 
carrying  out  these  preliminary  advisory  functions. 


It  IS  INTERESTING  TO   SEE  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  FIRST  IMPACT 

on  reports  of  such  details  of  the  world  picture  as  are 
available.  In  the  United  States,  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
you  have  been  almost  habituated  to  the  demands  for 
better  mental  hospitals,  more  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
psychiatric  social  workers,  and  other  specialists  on  the 
problems  of  mental  and  emotional  ill-health.  Astronomi- 
cal figures  have  been  quoted  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
shortage. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  only  to  the  United 
States  but  also  has  been  true  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Great 
Britain.  When  one  inquires  into  the  less  privileged 
countries,  the  first  obvious  difficulty  that  arises  is  that 
there  is  an  even  less  adequate  measure  of  the  incidence 
of  the  psychoses  and  the  psychoneuroses  than  in  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  disorders  are 
markedly  less  in  other  countries  or  that  they  are  less 
wasteful  in  terms  of  ill-health  and  invalidism  or  less  ham- 
pering in  the  amount  of  social  unrest  to  which  they 
may  lead. 

In  India  and  Pakistan,  which  together  have  some  350,- 
000,000  inhabitants,  there  are  fewer  than  80  trained  psy- 
chiatrists and  not  more  than  20,000  psychiatric  beds,  and 
those  mostly  of  indifferent  quality.  China,  population  ap- 
proximately 450,000,000,  is  said  to  have  only  8  or  9  trained 
psychiatrists  and  only  2,000  psychiatric  beds  for  the  whole 
country.  What,  then  is  an  Expert  Committee  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  suggest  for  these  coun- 
tries? It  clearly  is  not  realistic  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
to  expect  that  they  should  produce  trained  psychiatrists 
and  institutions  in  sufficient  numbers  to  deal  with  their 
problems  on  lines  commonly  accepted  in  the  United 
States.  That  would  be  a  task  of  such  magnitude  and 
would  demand  so  many  years  of  work  that  it  is  not  to  be 
contemplated. 

Other  approaches  have  therefore  to  be  found,  and  the 
Expert  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  probably 
the  development  of  adequate  prophylaxis  was  the  only 
wise  policy  in  such  countries.  We  can  advise  those  things 
that  are  likely  to  bring  about  better  mental  health  in 
infants,  in  small  children,  and  in  adults.  If  they  can 
build  and  then  maintain  better  mental  health,  their  prob- 
lem will  be  met  far  sooner  and  much  more  adequately 
than  if  they  were  gradually  to  build  up  along  what  have 


been  regarded  as  orthodox  lines  of  medical  service  to  help 
the  maladjusted.  India  and  China  can  be  helped  from 
the  experience  of  the  more  privileged  countries,  and  per- 
haps it  is  equally  impressive  that  we  also  can  learn  from 
this  situation. 

For  you  in  the  United  States  and  for  us  in  Great 
Britain  it  may  be  that  the  best  policy  would  be  exactly 
the  same,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  prophylactic 
work  and  the  positive  development  of  security  in  the 
family  and  more  balanced  attitudes,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We  have  heretofore 
been  much  too  content  to  let  these  matters  slide.  We 
have  given  the  minimum  of  time  to  serious  work  and  re- 
search on  such  problems  and  have  then  struggled  desper- 
ately to  deal  with  the  consequence  of  all  the  intrapsychic 
and  environmental  stresses. 

If  we  accept  this  suggestion  of  a  change  in  emphasis 
as  at  least  scientific  and  realistic,  then  we  must  begin  to 
do  something  about  it.  It  has  always  been  said  that  we 
can  learn  about  health  from  our  study  of  disease,  and 
that  is .  undoubtedly  true  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
.  individuals  or  society.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  of  great 
urgency  for  all  of  us  to  study  every  disturbed  situation 
from  this  angle  of  prevention — whether  in  the  mind  of 
an  individual  patient,  or  in  schools,  or  in  society.  What 
could  have  made  a  difference  to  this  particular  situation? 
Where  did  things  go  wrong?  How  could  life  have  been 
organized  differently  for  this  individual  or  for  this  col- 
lection of  people?  Those  are  the  kinds  of  questions  on 
which  work  to  find  the  answers  will  certainly  be  valuable. 
We  shall  begin  to  accumulate  basic  facts  about  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  health. 


T, 


HIS    RESPONSIBILITY,    IT    SEEMS    TO    ME,    CONCERNS    EVERY 

one  of  us.  As  parents,  as  educators,  as  social  scientists  or 
physicians,  and  as  mere  lay  citizens,  we  all  have  this  re- 
sponsibility, to  contribute  our  quota  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  how  positive  health  can  be  built  up.  We  shall 
do  that  by  systematic  study  of  the  problems  that  lie  to 
our  hand  all  the  time. 

The  various  committees  that  have  been  sitting  on  these 
topics  have  not  failed  to  make  practical  suggestions.  It  is 
clear  that  much  can  be  done  immediately  in  any  country 
whatever  by  the  better  education  of  those  who  have  the 
easiest  access  to  homes  and  consequently  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  and  give  help  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
the  care  of  small  children.  General  practitioners  and  pub- 
lic health  nurses  are  perhaps  the  groups  which  most 
easily  have  this  early  contact,  and  they  deserve  all  the 
help  and  insight  we  can  possibly  give  them.  The  more 
we  can  learn  about  basic  facts  so  that  we  are  not  just 
"playing  hunches"  the  better  the  advice  we  can  pass  on 
to  the  families  with  whom  these  groups  are  in  contact. 
Education  for  mental  health  should  become  a  very  much 
more  effective  procedure  once  we  have  begun  to  add  to 
our  factual  knowledge.  We  have  already  a  body  of 
knowledge,  quite  enough  to  use,  if  we  can  make  it  avail- 
able in  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  accepted  and  applied. 

It  is  surely  a  matter  of  some  importance  that  from  so 
many  different  countries  otherwise  quite  unconnected 
there  comes  the  demand  for  better  understanding  of 
human  relations  and  better  training  of  those  who  have 
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to  make  international  contacts.  Those  who  saw  the  tele- 
vision of  the  United  Nations  organization  at  work  re- 
cently will  have  added  something  to  their  understanding 
of  the  needs  in  this  field,  for  although  it  is  no  doubt 
preferable  actually  to  be  present,  or  even  behind  the 
scenes,  in  these  UN  gatherings,  it  was  quite  possible  on 
the  TV  screen  to  sense  the  ideological  problems  which 
bedevil  the  international  field  at  present.  There  may  be 
divided  opinions  about  the  tit-for-tat  policy  which  so 
often  shows  itself  in  such  meetings.  Possibly  if  we  have 
to  be  concerned  as  nations  largely  with  what  remote 
peoples  of  the  world  are  going  to  think  when  they  read 
about  what  has  happened  and  if  we  therefore  jockey 
for  power  and  for  action  that  may  be  quoted  as  propa- 
ganda, then  conceivably  the  tit-for-tat  aggressive  method 
of  approach  may  be  essential.  To  the  psychiatrist  who 
is  used  to  dealing  with  aggression  in  individuals  this 
method  seems  doubtful. 


o, 


'NE    OF    MANY    FRUITFUL    FIELDS    FOR    INQUIRY    WOULD    BE 

as  to  the  actual  effects,  immediate  and  remote,  of  these 
two  policies,  whether  aggression  should  be  met  by  quiet 
reason  or  rejected  with  fresh  aggression  or  vituperation. 
No  doubt  we  must  be  open-minded,  as  in  every  research 
or  inquiry,  but  the  matter  is  one  of  many  urgent  prob- 
lems in  the  international  field  of  human  relations  which 
cries  out  for  better  assessment. 

The  International  Congress  on  Mental  Health  in  1948 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  World  Federation  for  Mental 
Health,  the  banding  together  of  many  professional 
societies  of  different  kinds  from  some  thirty-three  coun- 
tries. As  a  nongovernmental  organization,  it  has  the 
function  that  voluntary  associations  have  always  had, 
of  trying  to  think  and  plan  and  experiment  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  official  government  organiza- 
tions, whether  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  individual 
countries.  In  its  own  field,  this  Federation  is  trying  to 
orchestrate  some  of  the  different  professional  viewpoints 


and  to  develop  better  insight  into  the  various  aspects  of 
the  mental  health  problem.  The  interprofessional  dis- 
cussion groups,  which  did  such  valuable  work  before  the 
Congress,  are  in  many  cases  being  continued  and  are 
concerning  themselves  with  industrial  and  occupational 
mental  health  and  with  the  problems  of  transplanted  or 
homeless  persons.  Two  further  topics  have  considerable 
relevance  to  world  problems  at  the  moment.  These 
are  the  study  of  mental  health  in  relation  to  education, 
and  mental  health  in  relation  to  leadership  and  authority. 
Some  groups  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  leadership 
at  an  international  level;  others  will  do  equally  valuable 
work  observing  in  their  local  communities. 

The  local  community  is  indeed  the  place  from  which 
our  factual  evidence  comes  and  from  which  the  experi- 
ence may  lead  us  on  to  make  contributions  in  wider 
fields.  Whether  the  community  is  the  family,  school, 
workshop,  university,  or  civic  group,  there  are  always 
tensions  and  stresses  that  deserve  study  and  which  can  be 
solved.  This  is  the  kind  of  experience  from  which  we 
can  learn  to  be  of  use  in  advising  our  neighbors  and  in 
setting  our  responsible  authorities  now  and  then  on 
sounder  ground  in  their  international  relationships. 

[    HE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  NOT  INSOLUBLE.    THERE 

is  little  doubt,  however,  that  problems  of  attitude — in 
fact,  the  psychological  problems — are  by  far  the  greatest 
contributors  to  the  world's  present  state.  They  can  only 
be  solved  if  enough  people  in  enough  places  really  are 
busy  and  are  seriously  concerned  to  work  in  their  own 
fields  and  so  learn  to  help  in  the  international  field. 

Mental  health  in  its  various  aspects  must  be  a  serious 
interest  for  all  of  us,  and  it  must  be  a  profession  for 
many.  If  we  are  sure  of  our  goal  and  are  modestly  sure 
of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  we  shall  most  of  us  find  oc- 
casions when  we  can  be  bold  and  step  into  the  arena  of 
public  affairs  and  be  able  to  be  of  some  help.  These 
opportunities  occur  for  all  of  us. 


.  .  .  Educated  people  throughout  Europe,  and  peasants  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  a  certain  beauty  of  diction: 
language  is  not  merely  a  means  of  communication,  but  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
pressing the  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow,  love  or  hate,  that  are  the  material 
of  poetry.  Words,  many  of  them,  have  beauty:  they  have  a  history,  and 
we  are,  each  in  our  own  day,  responsible  for  handing  on  an  unimpaired 
tradition  in  diction  and  enunciation. 

It  is  rare  to  find  this  feeling  among  Americans.  If  you  make  your 
meaning  clear,  what  more  can  be  desired?  Accordingly  their  vocabulary  is 
small,  and  sounds  which  should  be  distinguished  are  blurred.  The  only 
good  thing  about  the  American  language  is  the  slang.  Fortunately  it  is 
just  this  that  the  English  are  most  disposed  to  copy.  I  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  French,  now  such  a  beautiful  language,  was  in  origin  the 
argot  of  uneducated  Roman  soldiers.  Perhaps  in  1,500  years  American 
will  become  equally  admirable. 

— Bertrand  Russell,  a  BBC  talk  on  "The  Impact  of  America 
upon  European  Culture,"  in  The  Listener, 
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"Need"  Is  an  Anachronism 

Here  re-stated  is  a  modern  philosophy  of  community  belonging, 
with   full   welfare   services   provided   as    a   right   of   citizenship. 


JOHN  J.  CORSON 


MANY  AMERICANS  TODAY  MARVEL  AT  THE  TECHNOLOGI- 
cal  advance  which  produced  television  and  jet  pro- 
pulsion and  makes  possible  an  H-bomb.    But  they  are 
blind    to    equally    revolutionary    economic    and    social 
changes  which  affect  families  and  their  welfare. 

Take,  for  example,  the  current  discussions  in  con- 
gressional committees  of  proposals  for  "middle-income 
housing,"  and  for  a  strengthened  system  of  social  se- 
curity. Implicit  in  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  housing 
bill  is  the  traditional  belief:  "Middle-income  families"  are 
able  to  buy  their  own  housing;  government  services 
should  not  be  extended  to  them. 

Similarly,  through  social  security  discussion  runs  the 
question:  Should  government  help  provide  benefits  for 
unemployed  or  retired  workers  who  are  not  in  need? 

Senator  Taft  expressed  the  idea  directly  a  year  ago 
when  he  said,  in  effect,  that  he  believed  government 
should  assist  the  needy,  (the  aged,  the  sick,  the  orphaned, 
and  others)  and  no  one  else. 

Those  who  hold  such  views  fail  to  see  the  vast  changes 
in  the  institutions  which  once  provided  security  for  most 
individuals — the  farm  and  the  family.  Less  than  half 
of  this  country's  families  still  live  on  farms;  the  bulk  of 
them  live  in  140  metropolitan  centers. 

The  modern  home  is  not  a  place  in  which  to  work,  to 
teach  and  rear  children,  or  to  play.  The  father  works  at 
the  shop  or  office;  often  the  mother  does  too.  The  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  public  schools  and  spend  their  out-of- 
school  hours  on  public  playgrounds,  at  the  "Y"  or  with 
the  "scouts."  The  twentieth  century  family  of  three  or 
four  individuals — not  six  or  eight — can  and  does  live  in 
a  flat,  apartment,  row-house,  or  even  a  trailer.  Children, 
instead  of  being  economic  assets,  as  they  were  on  the 
farm,  have  become  financial  burdens.  Parents  who  are 
no  longer  self-supporting  become  a  dreaded  liability. 

Many  Americans  note  with  pride  the  persistent  growth 
of  our  industrial  labor  force,  but  fail  to  recognize  what 
this  means  in  terms  of  individual  welfare.  Three  out  of 
every  four  gainfully  employed  persons  in  this  country 
now  work  for  a  boss  and  for  wages,  not  for  themselves 
and  what  they  can  make  or  grow  or  sell.  They  must 
buy  with  their  wages  everything  from  food  and  shelter 
to  bus  transportation  and  the  services  of  a  baby-sitter. 
Yet  many  Americans  fail  to  see  that  young  women  wage 
earners  cannot  buy  the  recreational  facilities  they  require 
and  working  mothers  cannot  pay  the  full  cost  of  day- 
care  centers  for  their  children.  The  rising  tide  of  old 
age  is  obvious,  yet  most  men  and  women — two  of  every 
three — are  unable  to  accumulate  enough  to  live  on  when 
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— By   the  director  of  research   and  circulation 
manager  of  the  Washington  Post. 


they  are  no  longer  able  to  work.  More  than  half  of  all 
American  families,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  studies 
show,  have  incomes  under  $3,000  a  year,  and  few  of  these 
have  any  substantial  cash  savings. 

Twentieth  century  Americans  are  a  rootless  lot;  yet  the 
traditionally  minded  are  oblivious  of  the  needs  and  stresses 
of  people  moving  often,  living  in  strange  cities  with  no 
ties  of  kinfolk,  neighborhood,  or  locality.  They  know 
that  the  old  concept  of  marriage  "until  death  do  us  part" 
has  been  largely  replaced  by  a  more  readily  terminable 
association,  yet  their  reflexes  rebel  at  the  necessity  for 
public  maintenance  and  education  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  children  of  broken  homes. 

In  the  epochal  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
federal  government,  the  states,  and  communities  greatly 
improved  the  methods  of  providing  income  for  those  un- 
able to  maintain  themselves.  Most  of  us  have  abandoned 
the  obsolete  assumption  that  people  become  destitute  only 
through  their  own  fault.  We  first  replaced  meager  and 
haphazard  charity  by  "grocery  orders,"  then  "cash  grants," 
subsequently  "work  relief  wages,"  and  finally  "social  se- 
curity payments."  Each  step  represented  social  inventions 
as  significant  as  the  steam  engine  or  the  electric  light. 


I, 


IT  IS   IMPOSSIBLE   TO   OVERESTIMATE   THE   INGENUITY   OF   THE 

drafters  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  They  accepted  the 
simple  fact  that  when  a  breadwinner  cannot  work  be- 
cause of  unemployment,  old  age,  or  death,  he  and  his 
dependents  need  income  to  replace  his  wages.  The 
system  they  invented  assumes  that  the  required  amount 
will  be  roughly  proportionate  to  the  interrupted  wage 
and  the  number  dependent  on  it.  This  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  investigating  each  individual's  situation  or 
supervising  his  budget.  Because  the  insured  worker  con- 
tributes to  the  scheme  through  payroll  taxes,  the  public 
is  ready  to  see  benefits  paid  without  proof  of  destitution, 
and  the  recipient  loses  no  self-respect. 

Thus,  without  humiliation,  essential  cash  goes  to  those 
who  need  it.  Still  more  important,  we  provide  psycho- 
logical reassurances  for  the  most  insecure  among  us — 
the  self-supporting  low-income  families  who  are  the  prey 
of  every  economic  ill  wind  that  blows.  In  this  way,  we 
replace  a  measure  of  the  security  they  once  found  in  the 
farm,  the  family,  and  in  savings. 

At  present,  the  social  insurances  cover  only  two  of  every 
three  Americans,  and  the  fortunate  two  thirds  have  a  de- 
gree of  security  only  against  the  hazards  of  old  age,  death, 
and  unemployment.  The  other  third  has  no  protection 
against  the  uncertainties  of  a  job-holding,  city-dwelling 
society.  Nor,  except  for  a  few  relatively  small  groups,  is 
there  any  safeguard  for  any  American  against  other  eco- 
nomic disasters,  particularly  sickness — except  relief. 
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Of  course,  income  alone  is  not  enough.  Wage-earning 
mothers  cannot  give  their  children  the  care  their  own 
mothers  provided.  The  man  whose  son  has  just  been 
convicted  of  robbery  wants  only  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
shame,  but  professional  counsel  may  spare  him  unneces- 
,  sary  suffering.  Apartment-living  families  have  little  room 
in  their  homes,  and  less  in  their  budgets,  for  dependent 
parents,  nor  does  a  city  flat  provide  useful  chores  to  oc- 
cupy the  hands  and  the  mind  of  the  aged.  In  time  of 
illness,  an  able-bodied  mother  or  aunt  is  seldom  at  hand. 
Families  that  cannot  keep  their  books  balanced  in  a 
cash-wage  economy  have  no  garden  plot  or  family  home- 
stead to  help  make  ends  meet.  When  a  marriage  breaks, 
there  often  is  no  home  to  which  the  wife  can  return. 


T, 


O    AFFORD   THE    SECURITY    THE    FAMILY    USED    TO    PROVIDE 

for  its  own  need,  we  now  have  scores  of  welfare  services. 
These  agencies  make  life  more  worth  living  for  many 
families — rich  and  poor — throughout  the  community.  Yet 
they  are  used  by  but  a  fraction  of  all  families. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  many 
people  (and  a  discouragingly  large  minority  of  social 
workers  among  them)  associate  welfare  services  only  with 
the  poor.  Similarly,  it  was  not  many  decades  ago  that 
no  families  sent  their  children  to  a  public  school,  if  they 
could  afford  private  schools.  Second,  many  of  these 
services  are  new  and  little  understood. 


Those  who  would  supply  community  leadership  must 
help  change  the  popular  attitude  toward  welfare  services. 
They  must  make  the  barber,  the  real  estate  salesman,  the 
teacher  realize  that  family  agencies,  YMCA's  and 
YWCA's,  day  nurseries,  psychiatric  clinics,  homes  for  the 
aged  as  well  as  unemployment  compensation  and  old  age 
insurance  are  as  essential  to  life  in  an  urban  center  as  are 
garages,  telephones,  refuse  collection,  even  newspapers  and 
schools.  The  legendary  man-in-the-street,  as  well  as  the 
city  councilman,  should  place  a  definite,  tangible  value 
on  the  skills  of  the  social  worker.  Statistics  of  relief 
loads,  arrests,  divorces,  illegitimate  births,  child  work  per- 
mits, unemployment  benefit  applications  should  measure 
the  need  for  community  social  services  just  as  the  dial  on 
the  dashboard  measures  the  need  for  gas.  Community 
leaders  must  help  destroy  the  old  belief  that  these  services 
are  for  "the  poor,"  that  they  constitute  "charity"  which 
can  be  financed  on  a  crumbs-from-the-table  basis. 

In  a  wage-earning,  buy-it  economy  of  city  dwellers,  wel- 
fare is  for  all  the  people — not  alone  for  those  who  are  in 
financial  straits.  When  this  understanding  is  widespread 
we  shall  be  free  from  two  handicapping  beliefs.  The  first 
of  these  cultural  anachronisms  is  that  every  adult,  come 
what  may,  can  maintain  himself  if  he  tries,  and  that 
every  family  can  be  sufficient  unto  itself.  The  second 
false  assumption,  carried  over  from  the  nonmechanized 
agricultural  era  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  that  "that  govern- 
ment governs  best  that  governs  least." 


SAMUEL  S.  PELS  AT  FOUR  SCORE  AND  TEN 

Birthday  greetings  to 
a  great  citizen- 


90  on  February  16 

Thousands  of  light  years  slip  by  in 
a  moment  in  the  Pels  Planetarium  at 
Franklin  Institute — the  first  to  be 
brought  to  this  county.  But  Philadel- 
phians  are  conscious  of  what  nine 
decades  in  the  span  of  one  man's  life 
have  meant  to  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love.  Though  Mr.  Pels'  modesty  is 
such  that  no  one  knows  more  than  a 
fragment  of  it. 

An  exception  was  the  time  when 
the  earliest  Zeppelin  dirigible  to 
reach  our  skies  ran  out  of  gas.  Of  all 
places,  it  was  a  by-product  plant  of 
Pels  &  Company  that  supplied  the 
hydrogen  required  for  the  return  trip. 

Planetariums  and  Zeppelins  are  big 
and  tangible  symbols  of  a  new  age. 
Nevertheless,  they  may  be  less 
charged  with  the  future  than  other 
of  Mr.  Pels'  concerns,  such  as  the 
Samuel  S.  Pels  Institute  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Man  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Les- 


SAMUEL  S.  PELS 

sing  Sontag  who  has  centered  on 
consecutive  study  of  children  from 
conception  to  maturity;  or  the  Lab- 
oratory for  Medical  Research  at  the 
Medical  School  of  Temple  University, 
prosecuted  along  original  lines  by  Dr. 
Harry  Shay.  Mr.  Pels'  range  of  in- 
terests stretch  from  municipal  research 
to  the  mastery  of  unemployment.  He 


shared  in  Mrs.  Pels'  pioneer  interest 
in  the  Consumers  League,  and  from 
the  days  of  the  founding  of  Survey 
Associates,  Samuel  S.  Pels  has  been 
a  generous  participant. 

In  his  book,  "This  Changing 
World"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  1933),  he 
brought  forward  the  conception  of  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  along  cre- 
ative lines.  In  the  book's  introduction, 
he  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  ani- 
mating his  constructive  thinking 
along  this  and  other  lines: 

"So  curiosity  and  courage  make  a 
congenial  team,  one  to  speed  up  the 
work  of  discovery,  and  the  other  to 
furnish  the  necessary  fortitude  to  use 
and  spread  the  light.  Against  inertia, 
frustration,  and  persecution  in  all 
ages'  have  stood  out  the  welcomers  of 
change.  From  the  springs  of  their 
initiative  have  come  a  hundred 
streams  of  innovation  in  our  modern 
life.  If  we  can  but  catch  their  secret 
and  draw  these  streams  into  a  com- 
mon flow,  it  will  mean  more  to  us 
than  the  Fountain  of  Youth  so  eager- 
ly sought  by  the  early  explorers." 

— PAUL  KELLOGG 
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The  woman,  ABOVE,  is  sewing  together  the  colorful  rug  she  has 
braided  from  a  manufacturer's  discarded  cotton  scraps.  BELOW, 
dented  pots  and  pans,  like  those  in  the  background,  are  being 
turned  into  shining  aluminum  ashtrays,  plates,  and  paper  cutters. 


So  Much 


W  ITHOUT  publicity  or  fanfare, 
City's  Home  for  Dependents,  a  <j 
women,  points  to  what  can  be  d 
human  beings  that  have  been  flui 

Out  of  the  dark,  overcrowded! 
Dickens  was  there  in  1846)  col 
from  the  kitchen,  their  design  i| 
from  packing  cases;  glowing  tr;| 
The  City  provides  no  materials 
contrived.  Enough  articles  are  i 
which  cash  is  required,  and  to  g 

Of  course  the  most  importan 
rehabilitated  human  beings.  T 
years,  have  demonstrated  to  "al 
on  no  budget  at  all,  men  and  we 
live,  and  in  some  cases,  even  rett 

The  atmosphere  of  the  sever 
gay  and  cht 
wards,  wher 
"made"  che 
who  work  t) 
made  into 


om  So  Little 


natic  story  of  rehabilitation  in  New  York 
nity  of  some  1,800  forgotten  old  men  and 
thout  money,  merely  using  materials  and 
be  scrap  heap. 

igs  on  Welfare  Island  (new  when  Charles 
ght  rugs,  their  base  burlap  potato  bags 

in  dyed  scraps;  doll  furniture  fashioned 
1  bowls  made  of  old  copper  drain  pipes. 

or  work  benches — everything  has  to  be 
supply  paint,  nails,  and  other  things  for 

makers  a  little  pin  money  now  and  then. 

acts  of  this  occupational  therapy  are  the 
ilts  of  the  workrooms,  in  the  last  dozen 
5"  administrators  over  the  country  that 
an  learn  to  be  self-respecting  and  produc- 
ndependence. 

•as  given  over  to  occupational  therapy  is 
in  marked  -contrast  to  the  gloom  of  the 
beds  stand  only  two  feet  apart.  Yet  it  is 
t  as  the  three  hundred  men  and  women 
y  choice  feel  that  their  lives,  too,  can  be 
ag  useful — even  beautiful. 

— JULIETTA  K.  ARTHUR 


ABOVE,  a  former  artist  is  polish- 
ing one  of  the  salad  bowls  he 
carves  out  of  old  wood.  He  carves 
the  spoons  and  forks  from  the 
armrests  of  seats  once  used  in  the 
Metropolitan*) pera  House. 


LEFT,  a  worker  dapples  one  of 
the  children's  "horses"  he  makes 
out  of  strips  of  wood  from  crack- 
er and  fruit  boxes,  shown  piled 
up  in  the  corner.  These  find  a 
ready  Christmas  market. 


Photographs  by  Alouise  Boker, 
former  president  of  the  Photog- 
raphy Club  of  the  New  York 
Junior  League. 


Jail  Is  No  Place  for  a  Child 

But  thousands  of  children  go  to  jail  each  year.    Some  North  Carolina  officials   deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  this  and  here  is  what  their  personal  insistence  accomplished. 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 


LAST  YEAR,  334  CHILDREN  SEVEN  TO  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OLD 
spent  from  one  night  to  three  weeks  in  jail  in  North 
Carolina.  And  this,  unhappily,  is  a  figure  which  must  be 
used  to  point  out  not  the  shame  of  a  "backward"  state,  but 
the  improvement  of  a  progressive  one.  For  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  hue  and  cry  in  this  country  against  the 
dangers  of  putting  children  in  jail  came  172  years  ago, 
authorities  estimate  that  from  50,000  to  100,000  children 
were  held  in  jails  in  the  United  States  last  year.  The  dis- 
parity in  figures  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  one  really 
knows.  Unlike  North  Carolina,  few  states  call  for  re- 
ports of  child  jailings.  And  though  twenty-eight  states 
have  laws  against  holding  children  in  jails  or  lock-ups, 
many  have  exception  clauses  and  few  are  strictly  enforced. 

While  North  Carolina  in  this  respect  does  not  have 
the  most  perfect  record  in  the  country,  it  has  made  swift 
and  spectacular  improvements,  against  odds  which  many 
other  states  with  worse  records  have  not  faced.  These 
include  its  comparative  poverty,  its  cultural  heritage  of 
a  dual  racial  system,  and  its  jealousy  guarded  tradition 
of  local  autonomy.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  blocks  to  con- 
certed, efficient  action,  in  thirteen  years  the  tireless  efforts 
of  aroused  individuals  have  reduced  the  number  of  child- 
dren  held  in  jail  from  nearly  1,600  to  334. 

Stories  about  children  in  jail  can  hardly  be  called  a 
journalistic  scoop.  The  public  has  been  told  time  and 
again  by  concerned  and  horrified  writers  that  thousands  of 
children  go  to  jail  each  year  and  that  jail  is  no  place  for 
them.  The  Survey  has  done  its  share  of  the  lamenting 
(see  Survey  Midmonthly  "Instead  of  Jail,"  by  William 
Ellis,  March  1945;  and  "Children's  Prisons,"  by  Sherwood 
Norman,  June  1948)  and  returns  to  the  subject  not  to 
view  with  more^alarm,  but  to  show  at  least  one  bright 
spot  of  improvement.  It  focuses  on  North  Carolina,  not 
as  a  state  of  perfect  achievement,  but  as  one  which  has 
been  able  to  make  great  strides  simply  by  using  what 
was  at  hand  without  any  special  advantage  of  power, 
wealth,  or  compactness.  If  federal  money  comes  into  the 
picture  indirectly  this  is  no  more  than  is  available  to 
any  state  with  rural  or  disadvantaged  areas.  The  chief 
asset  called  upon  in  the  North  Carolina  effort  was  the 
concern  of  a  number  of  determined  people.  Other  states 
could  do  as  well  or  better — if  they  would. 

A  handful  have,  and  of  these  a  few  states  with  more 
centralized  authority  have  achieved  even  better  results. 
But  to  expect  some  states — particularly  those  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line — to  put  stronger  reins  in  the  state 
administration  is  to  expect  a  revolution  in  traditional 
structure.  In  trying  to  improve  the  handling  of  children 
under  its  present  system,  North  Carolina  may  not  be 
able  even  to  approach  perfection,  but  it  has  at  least  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  children  cannot  wait  for  a  revolution 


before  receiving  the  help  they  need.  It  is  finding  out, 
too,  that  keeping  children  out  of  jail  does  not  solve  the 
detention  problem,  and  that  the  state  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  it  can  rest  in  the  assurance  that  children 
are  receiving  the  treatment  they  need.  But  it  has  come 
a  long  way  in  little  over  a  decade,  much  further  than 
any  of  its  neighbors. 


T, 


HREE  PEOPLE  PROVIDED  THE  MAIN  IMPETUS,  THOUGH  HUN- 

dreds  of  others  had  a  part  in  the  achievement.  They  are 
Wiley  B.  Sanders,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  retired  commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  for  the  state,  and  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Winston, 
the  present  commissioner.  Professor  Sanders  made  the 
study,  published  in  1937,  on  the  handling  of  juvenile  'de- 
linquents in  North  Carolina  which  set  the  state,  or  that 
part  which  took  an  interest,  back  on  its  heels.  Mrs.  Bost 
made  up  her  mind  that  it  was  up  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment to  take  responsibility  and  act.  Dr.  Winston  has 
accelerated  the  force  behind  that  responsibility.  Without 
these  three,  North  Carolinians  might  have  felt  bad  about 
having  children  in  jail  in  various  parts  of  their  state,  but 
there  is  no  indication  they  would  have  gone  beyond  the 
argument  so  prevalent  elsewhere,  "But  what  can  you  do?" 

This  helpless  attitude  stands  as  a  rigid  barrier  which 
has  blocked  innumerable  efforts  to  clear  up  a  national 
disgrace.  Probably  few  people  in  any  community  are 
hard-boiled  enough  to  want  to  send  children  to  jail  no 
matter  how  badly  they  have  behaved,  or  they  would  not 
want  to  if  they  knew  what  jails  were  like.  But  when 
there  are  no  detention  facilities  to  hold  children  picked 
up  for  stealing,  truancy,  or  otherwise  breaking  the  law, 
the  law  enforcement  agents  see  nothing  else  to  do  with 
them.  Facilities  cost  money,  and  in  some  localities  it 
does  not  seem  worthwhile  to  make  any  considerable  ex- 
penditure for  the  small  numbers  of  children  who  get 
into  trouble.  In  others,  where  population  or  delinquency 
are  higher,  nobody  cares  quite  enough  about  what  hap- 
pens to  children  to  put  the  necessary  pressure  on  the 
county  commissioners  for  an  expenditure  which  might 
raise  taxes. 

Faced  with  similar  barriers  of  apathy,  the  concerned 
people  of  North  Carolina  struck  out  in  a  new  direction. 
They  put  their  emphasis  on  cutting  down  detention  as 
such.  They  recognized  that  most  troubled  children  can 
be  served  best  in  the  familiar  surroundings  of  their  own 
homes — even  when  awaiting  court  hearing — and  they  de- 
vised a  program  with  this  as  its  central  focus.  As  a  re- 
sult, not  only  has  the  number  of  children  held  in  jail  each 
year  dropped  to  a  fifth  of  its  former  size,  but  the  num- 
ber detained  anywhere  outside  their  own  homes  while 
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awaiting  court  action  has  considerably  diminished.  And 
it  is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  the  reported  number  ol 
juvenile  delinquents  has  also  declined  steadily  during  the 
past  decade,  in  spite  of  North  Carolina's  special  problem 
of  teen-age  camp  followers  during  the  war. 

1    HE  TWO  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  HAD  MOST  TO  DO  WITH  HAM- 

mering  down  these  statistics,  Mrs.  Bost  and  Dr.  Winston, 
have  made  names  as  efficient  and  progressive  public  wel- 
fare administrators  which  have  spread  far  beyond  North 
Carolina's  borders.  Mrs.  Bost,  who  now  leads  a  very  ac- 
tive retirement  in  club  and  community  work,  is  a 
trained  social  worker,  whose  appearance  somehow  seems 
more  motherly  than  professional.  She  stood  at  the  helm 
of  the  public  welfare  program  during  all  the  hectic  days 
of  the  depression  and  helped  make  it  an  efficient  channel 
for  the  innumerable  services  to  people  in  need  that  evolved 
at  that  time.  Yet  it  was  in  the  midst  of  that  expansion 
that  her  attention  and  determination  were  caught  by  the 
plight  of  children  in  jail. 

Dr.  Winston  is  a  cheerful,  soft-spoken  dynamo,  whose 
youthful  appearance  and  relaxed  manner  belie  the  straight- 
forward efficiency  with  which  she  attacks  a  taxing,  multi- 
duty  job.  The  "doctor"  in  her  name  comes  from  a  Ph.D. 
in  sociology  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  she 
received  prior  to  becoming  head  of  the  sociology  depart- 
ment at  Meredith  College  whence  she  was  picked  as  Mrs. 
Host's  successor.  Today,  her  schedule  is  so  full  of  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  activities  on  community  and^social 
action  committees,  that  she  can  take  care  of  "extras"  only 
by  the  use  of  the  oddest  corners  of  time— like  sand- 
wiching in  an  interview  on  a  walk  from  one  public 
building  to  another.  To  her,  public  welfare  means 
service  first  and  financial  aid  only  incidentally,  to  all  those 
who  find  themselves  in  a .  disadvantaged  position— the 
aged,  dependent  children,  the  handicapped.  A  public 
welfare  administrator's  prime  duty,  she  believes,  is  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  what  and  why  services  are 
needed.  If  this  is  accomplished,  the  services  will  fol- 
low—not all  at  once  perhaps,  but  eventually— and  this  is 
the  philosophy  which  motivates  her  methods  of  attack 
on  the  jail  problem. 

Mrs.  Bost  fired  the  first  round  on  jail  detentions  when 
she  was  in  office  back  in  the  middle  thirties.  She  had  at 
"hand  or  secured  a  number  of  legal  weapons  for  the  at- 
tack. Basic  among  them  was  the  long  ignored  section 
of  the  state  Juvenile  Court  law  of  1919  which  says:  "No 
child  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
be  placed  in  any  penal  institution,  jail  or  lock-up,  or 
other  place  where  such  child  can  come  into  contact  at  any 
time  or  in  any  manner  with  any  adult  convicted  of  crime 
.and  committed  or  under  arrest  and  charged  with  crime." 
And  the  act  charged  the  counties  with  the  temporary 
•detention  of  such  children  in  a  detention  home,  boarding 
home  or  "in  the  custody  of  some  fit  person  or  persons" 
or  a  society  maintaining  a  suitable  place  for  children. 
Another  statute  gave  the  welfare  department  the  power 
to  inspect  jails  and  request  monthly  reports  on  detentions 
from  the  counties.  Then  there  was  also  the  dual  nature 
of  the  county  welfare  superintendents,  by  law  also  the 
•chief  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile  courts. 

Fact-finding  and  persuasion  were  the  chief  lanes  open 
for  attack,  for  in  North  Carolina  local  autonomy  can- 
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not  be  violated.  Mrs.  Bost,  however,  found  strength 
in  prestige,  not  only  her  own  as  head  of  an  important 
state  agency,  but  also  the  county  welfare  superintendents' 
in  their  own  communities.  In  North  Carolina  the  net- 
work of  county  welfare  departments  dates  back  to  1917, 
and  the  tendency  to  snub  public  welfare  workers  as  New 
Deal  creations  is  not  so  strong  as  in  a  lot  of  other  places. 
On  the  contrary,  their  status  is  apt  to  pull  them  into  all 
kinds  of  community  activities.  This  helped  when  Mrs. 
Bost  placed  in  their  laps  the  actual  responsibility  for  what 
happens  to  each  child  awaiting  Juvenile  Court  hearing. 
For  they  became  the  persons  who  had  to  achieve  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge— usually  the 
clerk  of  the  Superior  Court— the  sheriff,  or  police  officer, 
and  with  jittery  members  of  the  community  afraid  of 
"those  dangerous  children."  On  their  interest,  skill  and 
community  acceptance  depended  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram—perhaps even  the  ticklish  balance  in  the  emotions 
of  many  troubled  children.  The  state  welfare  depart- 
ment could  only  back  them  up  and  prod  them.  And  it 
reminded  them  constantly  that  the  better  the  job  they 
did  in  serving  disturbed  children,  the  smaller  would  be 
their  detention  problem. 

Today  thirty-two  of  North  Carolina's  hundred  coun- 
ties have  specialized  child  welfare  workers  paid  at  least 
in  part  from  federal  funds.  Perhaps  it  is  a  coincidence 
that  the  state's  reduction  in  jail  detentions  began  when 
federal  help  became  available  for  these  workers  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  act  went  into  effect  in  1936, 
the  year  Mrs.  Bost  began  collecting  reports  on  children 
in  jails,  and  in  1937,  the  state  received  its  first  federal 
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grant  for  child  welfare  services.  The  following  year  the 
statistics  on  child  jailings  showed  a  considerable  decline. 
They  have  dropped  steadily  as  child  welfare  services  have 
expanded. 


&JERVING  CHILDREN  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES  AND  IN  FOSTER 
homes,  the  normal  function  of  child  welfare  work,  has 
become  the  crux  of  the  North  Carolina  program  to  keep 
children  out  of  jail.  Dr.  Winston,  who  succeeded  Mrs. 
Bost  in  1944,  sees  no  real  difference  between  a  delinquent 
and  a  neglected  child — "after  all,  nearly  all  delinquency 
arises  from  some  kind  of  neglect."  In  her  efforts  to  bring 
child  jailings  down  to  zero,  she  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  convincing  communities — particularly  sheriffs 
and  jailers — that  decisions  pertaining  to  children  must  re- 
main in  all  instances  with  the  child-serving  agencies — the 
welfare  departments,  and  the  juvenile  courts.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  are  her  persuasive  urgings  that 
county  welfare  superintendents  accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  children  in  trouble — even  when  trouble 
comes  in  the  form  of  the  law  at  one  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  a  result,  many  social  workers  in  North  Carolina 
are,  like  doctors,  on  twenty-four  hour  call,  under  agree- 
ment with  the  sheriffs  and  the  juvenile  courts. 

"It  doesn't  happen  often,"  said  a  county  welfare  super- 
intendent recently.  "But  I  was  a  bit  doubtful  about 
what  I  was  letting  myself  in  for  when  I  insisted  on  being 
called  whenever  a  child  is  picked  up."  In  a  county  of 
some  90,000  persons — fairly  large  for  North  Carolina — 
he  gets  only  two  or  three  night  or  Sunday  calls  a  month. 

This  man's  ace  in  the  hole  is  the  county  jailer  who 
flatly  refuses  to  lock  up  children  until  the  officers  call 
"the  welfare."  With  two  foster  homes  specifically  for 
delinquent  children,  and  a  pattern  of  handing  over  most 
delinquents  to  their  parents,  this  county  managed  to  keep 
all  but  two  of  its  children  out  of  jail  last  year.  These  two 
could  not  be  refused  by  the  jailer  as  they  were  legally 
detained,  of  which  more  later. 

A  neighboring  rural  county  had  even  greater  success. 
There  the  juvenile  court  judge  has  not  held  a  delinquency 
hearing  nor  the  jail  confined  a  child  (even  legally)  for 
three  years.  In  this  area  of  cotton  and  sharecroppers,  the 
welfare  supervisor  is  a  woman  who  has  become  such  a 
recognized  institution  as  a  trouble  shooter  that  parents, 
teachers,  sheriff,  and  court  turn  to  her  automatically  when 
children  get  out  of  hand.  Once  when  a  fourteen-year-old 
was  accused  of  a  felony,  she  took  him  to  her  own  home 
rather  than  let  him  go  to  jail;  the  next  day  the  boy  was 
cleared.  This  seems  to  be  her  only  source  of  emergency 
care  for  white  children,  but  she  has  found  a  Negro  couple 
also  willing  to  take  in  children  at  a  moment's  notice.  And 
a  room  in  the  town  hall  has  been  fixed  up  for  the  deten- 
tion of  occasional  runaways  from  out  of  the  county. 

Methods  become  less  personalized  in  more  populous 
counties.  In  one  where  the  county  seat  has  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  the  welfare  department  sends  a  social 
worker  out  on  every  child  arrest — except  after  hours.  The 
exception  results  in  an  occasional  child  going  to  jail  over- 
night, though  usually  another  arrangement  is  made  the 
next  day.  Strangely  enough,  in  this  county  the  welfare 


superintendent  has  secured  a  foster  home  for  Negro  de- 
linquents— subsidized  at  $135  a  month  plus  $1.50  per 
diem  for  each  child — but  has  been  unable  to  make  such 
an  arrangement  for  whites.  He  says  he  is  not  too 
concerned  that  he  cannot  find  a  competent  white  couple 
to  serve  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  "white  children  can 
nearly  always  be  taken  home  to  their  parents." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  less  true  of  Negro  children,  the 
foster  home  is  rarely  without  "guests."  Its  chief  advan- 
tage lies  in  the  personalities  of  the  manager  and  his  wife, 
who  have  a  knack  with  children — even  difficult  ones.  At 
least,  many  of  the  youngsters  grow  fond  enough  of  them 
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to  come  back  afterwards  to  visit.  But  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  this  home  left  much  to  be  desired — from  the 
standpoints  both  of  repair  and  security. 

The  welfare  superintendent  seemed  proud  of  it.  "It's 
better  than  most  of  the  kids  are  used  to,"  he  remarked, 
and  added  "of  course,  some  children  won't  stay  either 
here  or  in  their  homes,  and  then  we  have  to  use  the 
jail."  Last  year  two  children  in  this  county  spent  several 
days  behind  bars  awaiting  court  hearing. 

The  only  real  juvenile  detention  home  in  North  Caro- 
lina built  specifically  for  this  purpose  is  in  Durham, 
fourth  most  populous  county.  Constructed  two  years 
ago  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  there  a  specialized  court,  it  is 
the  result  of  careful  consideration  of  what  these  children 
need,  modified  a  little  to  comply  with  community  preju- 
dices— sixteen  bedrooms  where  eight  would  do,  four  bath- 
rooms instead  of  two,  because  of  racial  segregation  de- 
mands; grilled  windows  and  a  fenced-in  play  space  to 
protect  the  community  from  runaways.  Nevertheless,  the 
house  has  an  attractive,  homelike  atmosphere  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  warmth  of  the  young  couple  who  serve 
as  superintendent  and  matron. 
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In  spite  of  their  youthful  appearance  these  two,  a 
[graduate  student  of  sociology  at  Duke  University  and  a 
registered  nurse,  present  a  mixture  of  dignity,  flexibility, 
land  imagination  which  wins  confidence  from  children. 
One  teen-age  boy  told  this  reporter  that  while  he'd  rather 
be  at  home,  this  was  the  best  detention  experience  he  had 
ever  had.  A  repeated  offender,  previously  held  in  the 
county  home  where  "there  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  all 
day,"  he  found  it  different  here  because  "the  superinten- 
dent, well,  he  went  to  college  and  he  knows  what  to  do." 
Another  repeater,  a  Negro  and  more  reticent,  said  that 
here,  anyway,  he  had  a  chance  to  keep  up  with  his 
school  work,  and  there  was  "lots  to  read." 


Wallet-  &  Smith,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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In  Durham  no  children  went  to  jail  last  year.  Dr. 
Winston,  however,  does  not  urge  or  even  recommend 
that  all  counties  build  detention  homes.  In  the  first 
place,  she  knows  this  would  be  financially  impossible  and 
wasteful  in  a  rural  county  with  only  a  few  detentions  a 
year— and  most  North  Carolina  counties  are  rural.  In 
the  second  place,  having  a  strong  distaste  for  detention 
of  any  kind,  she  is  afraid  that  the  existence  of  a  deten- 
tion home  may  slacken  the  emphasis  on  returning  chil- 
dren to  their  parents;  and  believes  that  where  detention 
is  necessary,  the  natural  atmosphere  of  a  foster  home 
tends  to  reduce  the  child's  fear  and  apprehension.  With 
little  patience  for  locks  and  bars,  she  feels  that  a  chance 
to  run  away  is  not  so  serious  as  an  increase  in  a  child's 
mistrust  and  hatred  of  adults. 

Sometimes  runaways  come  back.  So  learned  two 
harried  foster  parents,  farmers,  whose  home  was  turned 
nearly  upside  down  by  the  behavior  of  a  thirteen-year-old 
out-of-state  girl  picked  up  at  a  carnival.  She  disappeared 
when  the  foster  parents  dropped  off  to  sleep.  But  when 
she  returned  later  under  her  own  steam  they  took  her 


in  cheerfully,  without  hinting  that  they  had  almost  de- 
cided to  give  up  keeping  delinquent  children. 

Children  get  in  trouble  in  the  counties,  and  what  hap- 
pens then  depends  largely  on  the  caliber  of  the  county 
personnel — juvenile  court  judges,  sheriffs,  welfare  staff, 
jailers,  foster  parents.  Knowing  this,  Dr.  Winston  ham- 
mers away  constantly  at  the  improvement  of  personnel. 
A  merit  system  within  her  own  department  and  through- 
out the  counties  plus  opportunities  for  in-service  train- 
ing and  educational  leave  insure  a  certain  competency  in 
the  staff,  while  the  state  can  give  or  withhold  approval 
of  the  personnel  for  detention  facilities  or  foster  homes. 

Judges,  sheriffs,  jailers  are  outside  the  welfare  de- 
partment's power  of  direct  influence,  but  it  seizes  every 
opportunity  for  familiarizing  them  with  children's  needs. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Winston  herself,  or  one  of  her  as- 
sociates, not  only  attends  but  often  appears  on  the  pro- 
gram of  statewide  conferences  of  juvenile  court  judges, 
sheriffs,  or  police.  She  had  a  hand,  too,  in  the  creation 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Of- 
ficers, authorized  in  1947.  This  committee  consists  of 
representatives  from  the  Sheriff's  Association,  the  Police 
Executives  Association,  the  state  health,  welfare  and  in- 
surance departments,  the  state  bureau  of  investigation, 
the  United  States  Marshal's  office,  and  the  State  Institute 
of  Government.  Its  job  is  to  establish  basic  jail  pro- 
cedures and  standards,  automatically  involving  attention 
to  the  problem  of  children  in  jail.  One  result  of  its  de- 
liberations has  been  the  formation  of  a  jail  manage- 
ment school,  now  conducted  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  for  three  days  each  fall  under  the  auspkes  of 
the  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Government  and  the 
State  Department  of  Welfare. 

Some  teeth  in  the  North  Carolina  law  could  be  clamped 
down  where  children  are  illegally  detained  in  jail,  but  so 
far  they  have  been  held  in  check  to  give  a  free  rein  to 
persuasion.  Their  existence,  however,  sharpens  persua- 
sive efforts,  as  does  the  state  welfare  department's  ma- 
chinery to  find  out  where  and  why  infractions  of  the  law 
occur.  Under  statute,  a  superior  court  judge  may  order  a 
jail  to  release  a  child.  But  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
court,  the  welfare  department  prefers  to  focus  its  follow- 
up  of  jail  reports  on  efforts  to  bring  around  the  offending 
authority  voluntarily. 

The  machinery  involves  a  Division  of  Institutional  and 
Protective  Services,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  jails 
and  other  institutions  in  all  their  aspects,  including  recom- 
mendations for  improvement.  Within  the  division  a 
position  of  jail  inspector  has  made  it  possible  to  unearth 
and  expose  bad  conditions  and  fuss  about  them  until 
something  happens.  In  addition,  the  inspector  offers 
practical  guidance  to  offending  communities  in  solving 
their  jail  problems. 


u 


1  NHAPPJLY,  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  DIVISION  HAS  BEEN 

somewhat  cut  by  a  split  in  the  responsibilities  of  its  direc- 
tor, who  is  also  the  department's  attorney.  Because  of 
his  officially  dual  personality,  the  director  can  give  only 
a  fraction  of  his  time  as  consultant  to  the  counties  on 
good  practices  in  handling  juvenile  delinquents.  Never- 
theless, the  division  is  still  important  in  the  anti-jail-for- 
children  program.  It  exercises  the  authority  to  set 
standards  for  and  approve  detention  facilities  including 
foster  homes.  The  division  of  child  welfare  can  license 
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foster  homes  and  has  the  power,  not  always  exercised,  of 
closing  the  unlicensed.  However,  the  moral  stimulus  of 
approval  along  with  the  availability  of  some  state  funds 
for  foster  home  payments  has  spurred  a  number  of  coun- 
ties into  the  development  of  licensed  facilities. 

Dr.  Winston  readily  admits  that  all  these  efforts  leave 
a  number  of  loopholes  through  which  children  will  con- 
tinue to  be  thrown  into  jail  in  North  Carolina  unless 
some  basic  changes  occur.  Some  of  these  must  come  in 
the  law,  for  a  number  of  the  334  children  held  behind 
bars  last  year  were  legally  jailed— though  the  majority 
were  jailed  in  spite  of  the  law.  The  Juvenile  Court  Act 
specifically  forbids  the  jailing  of  children  under  sixteen 
who  come  under  its  provisions,  but  the  act  does  not  cover 
children  over  fourteen  who  have  committed  serious 
felonies;  and  it  allows  the  juvenile  authorities  to  wash 
their  hands  of  others  over  fourteen  who  have  been  re- 
peatedly guilty  of  lesser  felonies  and  to  turn  them  over 
to  the  criminal  courts.  Legal  detentions  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  children  under  sixteen  jailed  in 
North  Carolina  last  year.  They  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  welfare  department,  which  could  only  urge  decent 
conditions  within  the  jails — cleanliness,  adequate  food, 
segregation  from  adults,  and  proper  supervision — goals 
unfortunately  not  always  attained. 

Other  youngsters  beyond  the  department's  influence  are 
hundreds  of  minors  sixteen  and  over  who  go  to  jail  each 
year  and  several  score  children  and  adolescents  held  on 
federal  offenses.  In  a  few  counties,  welfare  officials  give 
older  adolescents  picked  up  for  delinquencies  the  same 
attention  they  do  younger  offenders  and  have  persuaded 
the  law  enforcement  agents  to  take  similar  attitudes.  But 
this  depends  on  personal  decision  and  has  none  of  the 
authority  of  the  law  behind  it.  Jails  are  required  to  re- 
port all  detentions,  but  there  is  no  law  to  keep  minors 
over  sixteen  from  being  cast  into  the  bull-pen  with  the 
variety  of  characters  that  a  jail  collects. 

However,  there  is  a  current  movement,  with  Dr. 
Winston  among  the  leaders,  to  stretch  the  juvenile  court 
age  jurisdiction  to  seventeen.  This  would  not  only  give 
sixteen-year-old  delinquents  the  advantage  of  the  social 
processes  in  the  juvenile  court,  commitment  to  a  training 
school,  or  probation  under  welfare  supervision,  but  would 
also  protect  him  from  jail  detention. 

In  working  to  bring  sixteen-year-olds  under  the  Juve- 
nile Court  law,  Dr.  Winston  is  well  aware  that  she  is 
adding  to  her  own  troubles.  This  group  is  likely  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  what  is  known  as  the  "sophisti- 
cated delinquent" — the  child  with  worldly  knowledge  far 
beyond  his  years  and  a  hardened,  cynical  attitude.  Proud 
of  his  toughness,  such  a  youngster  may  be  not  only  a  de- 
tention problem  himself  because  of  his  capacity  for  mis- 
chief, but  a  real  detriment  to  other  detained  children's 
shaky  morals  and  attitudes.  For  the  masculine  pronoun 
here,  the  feminine  may  be  substituted  with  equal  ac- 
curacy. 

Conscious  of  the  detention  problem  this  small  fraction 
of  sophisticated  delinquents  can  present,  Dr.  Winston 
reluctantly  faces  the  need  for  some  detention  facilities 
with  security  features.  She  sees  administrative  difficulties, 
however,  in  Professor  Sander's  suggestion  that  these 


should  be  built  cooperatively  by  a  number  of  counties 
on  a  regional  basis.  Her  inclination,  rather,  is  that  some 
of  the  wealthier  counties  could  build  their  own  and 
make  them  available  to  others  for  pay. 

In  Durham,  however,  there  is  no  apparent  eagerness 
to  share  the  never-filled  detention  home — either  with 
other  counties  or  the  federal  authorities.  Occasionally 
a  runaway  from  "outside"  is  taken  in,  but  there  is  little 
disposition  to  put  out  the  welcome  mat  for  children 
picked  up  beyond  the  county  lines.  County  rights  are  as 
important  as  state  rights  in  a  North  Carolinian's  mindj. 
and  even  cooperation  seems  an  abrogation. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  children  under  sixteen  held- 
in  jail  in  North  Carolina  during  the  past  six  months 
were  arrested  for  federal  offenses  and  put  there  by  the 
United  States  marshal,  either  as  a  stop-over  in  transit 
to  another  jurisdiction  or  to  await  hearing  in  Federal 
Court.  Officially  the  federal  policy  is  to  use  local  facili- 
ties, but  in  North  Carolina,  the  federal  authorities  rarely, 
if  ever,  put  children  in  county  developed  foster  homes 
or  other  detention  facilities,  either  because  these  are  not 
considered  secure  enough  or  otherwise  up  to  snuff,  or 
because  the  local  authorities  won't  share  them.  The 
three  jails  where  the  federal  government  puts  children 
in  North  Carolina  are  all  "approved" — that  is,  they 
have  passed  inspection  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  they  segregate  children  from  adults — but  they  are 
jails. 


1     OR  THE   PAST   YEAR,   THE   OsBORXE   ASSOCIATION   IN   NEW 

York,  a  national  organization  concerned  with  improving 
the  handling  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  adult  offenders, 
has  been  trying  to  awaken  the  nation  to  a  concern  over 
the  scandal  of  child  jailings.  Austin  MacCormick,  its 
director,  has  highly  commended  North  Carolina's  at- 
tack on  the  problem,  but  he  has  some  doubts  about  the 
possibility  of  any  state's  reaching  a  statistical  zero  on 
children  in  jail  without  more  centralized  power  in  the 
state  agency — to  build  or  provide  funds  for  the'  construc- 
tion of  detention  facilities  and  prevent  non-observance  of 
the  law. 

Last  spring  the  association  sent  a  staff  member,  Ed- 
ward Galway,  to  North  Carolina  to  see  what  was  going 
on  and  he  returned  full  of  praise,  but  with  some  reserva- 
tions. His  chief  doubts  centered  about  the  rather  hap- 
hazard provision  of  detention  facilities  throughout  the 
counties  and  the  apparent  unconcern  for  federal  cases. 
He  also  had  doubts  about  the  state  welfare  department's 
"somewhat  detached  attitude  toward  runaways"  which 
he  felt  came  from  a  failure  to  look  realistically  at  the 
character,  of  some  juvenile  delinquents. 

But  Dr.  Galway  was  enthusiastic  about  the  policy  of 
turning  over  all  handling  of  children  to  child  serving 
agencies.  Along  with  this  broad  general  approach  he 
found  several  reasons  for  the  program's  effectiveness: 
the  emphasis  on  taking  children  to  their  own  homes 
whenever  possible;  the  willingness  of  social  workers  to 
be  on  twenty-four  hour  call;  the  training  program  for 
jailers  and  sheriffs;  the  state  service  of  inspection  and 
guidance  in  the  development  of  detention  facilities;  the 
requirement  that  detention  homes  and  personnel  meet 
state  standards;  the  disappearance  of  the  fee  system 
among  sheriffs. 
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Youth  Home,  Durham's  detention  home  built  by  the  Juvenile  Court 
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The  custom,  widespread  in  many  states,  of  paying 
per  capita  fees  for  each  person  jailed  is  one  of  the  most 
vicious  causes  of  bad  jail  conditions  and  child  jailings. 
When  a  sheriff  has  to  depend  for  his  livelihood  on  fees 
alone  he  tends  to  jail  as  many  persons  as  possible,  in- 
cluding children,  and  to  be  niggardly  with  their  food. 
In  North  Carolina,  however,  probably  few  of  the  child 
jailings  can  be  laid  to  this  custom.  The  law  requires 
all  sheriffs  to  be  paid  salaries,  though  some  get  fees  too 
and  some  deputies  are  paid  through  fees  alone. 

Jails  are  not  the  only  bad  detention  facilities  for 
children,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  the  worst.  Even 
when  children  are  segregated  in  clean,  well-supervised 
quarters — a  rare  precaution,  according  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons — the  traumatic  experience  of  becoming  a 
"jailbird"  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  the  ideal  of  pro- 
viding a  constructive  program  that  will  turn  the  detention 
period  to  account  is  impossible.  Last  fall,  a  ten-year-old 
runaway  sat  for  ten  days  in  the  Wake  County  jail,  at 
Raleigh,  pitching  pennies  for  twelve  hours  a  day.  "We 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him,"  the  sheriff  said. 

The  jail  was  clean,  the  child  partly  segregated  from 
adults — at  least  he  was  not  in  the  bull-pen — but  what 
could  possibly  have  been  going  on  in  his  mind  all  those 
hours? 

Of  course,  children  are  not  necessarily  being  handled 
properly  because  they  are  not  in  jail.  Unfortunately, 
some  detention  facilities  are  little  better  than  "children's 
jails,"  according  to  Sherwood  Norman,  of  the  National 
Probation  and  Parole  Association,  who  has  studied  de- 
tention practices  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He 
believes,  as  does  Dr.  Winston  that  there  is  far  too  much 
detention  of  any  kind — that  most  children  are  better  off 
in  their  own  homes  in  times  of  crisis.  However,  he  is 
poignantly  aware  of  the  bitter  needs  of  the  few  whose 
own  homes  have  become  either  dangerous  or  unbearable 
for  them.  These  children,  Mr.  Norman  emphasizes,  need 
all  the  skilled  handling  available,  particularly  at  a  time 
of  such  critical  emotional  disturbance.  Yet  they  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  fall  through  a  well-devised  delin- 
quency prevention  program  and  into  jail.  Mr.  Norman 
is  convinced  that  real  success  in  keeping  children  out 
of  jail  and  providing  them  with  proper  treatment  de- 
pends on  the  close  cooperation  of  courts,  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  and  welfare  authorities.  He  inclines  to 


the  belief  that  a  proper  handling  of  the  problem  of 
detention  requires  more  central  authority  in  the  state 
and  the  development  of  state-operated  regional  detention 
and  study  homes. 

The  first  step — and  here  all  authorities  agree — is  to 
get  children  out  of  jail.  No  state  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  its  future  generation  can  afford  to  wait  until 
its  detention  facilities  reach  perfection  before  taking 
action  against  child  jailings.  But  many  are  waiting  for 
something — or  perhaps  are  even  too  indifferent  for  the 
term  "waiting"  to  be  appropriate. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  the  only  states  that 
can  maintain  that  children  are  never  put  in  jail  within 
their  borders,  while  only  a  few  others  are  exerting  any 
concerted  effort  to  achieve  this  goal.  Connecticut  has 
reached  its  enviable  position  through  centralized  control — 
a  statewide  juvenile  court  and  state-supported  regional 
detention  facilities,  more  easily  established  in  a  small, 
wealthy  state  than  elsewhere.  A  similar  plan  is  now  un- 
der consideration  in  Michigan.  Rhode  Island  also  has  a 
statewide  juvenile  court,  but  perhaps  because  of  its  small 
size  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  state  operated 
detention  homes. 

New  Jersey  has  been  trying  to  catch  up  by  another 
method.  There  the  legislature  has  put  new  teeth  in  the 
law  by  striking  out  a  modifying  phrase  in  the  provision 
against  child  jailings  and  putting  enforcement  up  to  the 
juvenile  court  judges  and  state  child  welfare  workers.  In 
less  than  three  years  since  the  law  was  changed,  every  pre- 
viously indifferent  county  has  established  some  sort  of 
detention  facility — not  all  of  them  good,  but  subject 
to  improvement  through  the  guidance  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

New  York  State  revealed  an  awakened  interest  in  the 
problem  last  fall,  by  creating  a  new  position — consultant 
on  detention  care — within  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  The  present  incumbent,  a  former  juvenile  court 
worker,  spends  full  time  visiting  counties  to  help  with 
detention  problems. 

North  Carolina  may  have  to  do  some  revising  of  its 
basic  program  before  it  can  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  every  child  in  trouble  will  be  handled  constructively. 
But  its  leaders  have  shown  clear-sighted  common  sense 
in  refusing  to  wait  for  a  perfect  blueprint  before  acting 
on  the  deep  conviction:  jail  is  no  place  for  a  child. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Child  DP's  to  the  USA 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DRAMATIC  CASE- 
work  efforts  going  forward  today  is 
the  bringing  over  and  the  placement  of 
homeless  young  war  victims — "unaccom- 
panied children,"  in  the  words  of  the  law. 
The  war  and  postwar  total  of  3,268  "lost" 
children  who  have  found  refuge  here 
represent  in  every  instance  careful,  in- 
dividual planning — in  the  DP  camps  of 
Europe,  at  the  Reception  Center  in  The 
Bronx,  New  York,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  U.  S.  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
European  Children,  and  in  the  local 
communities. 

In  her  European  hardships  and  her 
American  fulfillment,  Dahlia  illustrates 
the  way  the  "lost"  children  are  being 
helped  to  begin  a  new  life.  One  of  four 
children  of  a  Lithuanian  university  pro- 
fessor, Dahlia  went  in  1944  to  visit  an 
uncle  and  aunt  in  another  city.  The 
war  cut  her  off  from  her  own  home, 
and  she  knows  nothing  about  the  fate 
of  her  parents,  her  two  sisters,  or  her 
brother.  The  girl,  then  fourteen,  was 
taken  to  Germany  and  put  to  work  in 
a  textile  factory,  her  hours  6  A.M.  to 
5  P.M.,  six  days  a  week.  When  the  com- 
munity was  liberated  by  the  Americans 
in  May  1945,  Dahlia  was  sent  to  a  camp 
at  Hanau.  She  attended  a  camp  school 
and  worked  hard.  Her  ambition  was 
to  become  a  nurse.  In  1947,  she  went 
to  the  children's  center,  and  finally  ar- 
rived in  New  York  the  next  year.  Dahlia 
did  not  want  to  try  to  live  in  a  family, 
and  a  place  finally  was  found  in  a  chil- 
dren's home  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where 
she  could  attend  the  local  high  school. 
She  graduated  with  an  excellent  scholas- 
tic record  in  June  1949.  Now,  at  twenty, 
she  has  applied  for  American  citizenship, 
and  is  leading  her  class  in  a  training 
school  for  nurses. 

The  story  of  Alex  illustrates  the  endur- 
ance and  the  resiliency  of  childhood 
which  make  the  work  on  behalf  of  the 
young  DP's  so  rewarding  to  those  who 
share  it. 


BEULAH  AMIDON 

Alex  is  a  gypsy  of  Latvian  citizenship. 
He  was  born  in  1940  (the  exact  date  is 
not  known)  and  was  soon  left  mother- 
less. His  grandmother  placed  him  in  a 
Latvian  orphanage.  The  war  swept  over 
the  community,  and  for  months  the  chil- 
dren and  part  of  the  staff  fled  before 
whichever  army — Russian  or  German — 
was  advancing,  hid  in  such  shelter  as 
they  could  find,  repeatedly  were  bombed 
and  under  fire.  Many  died  of  hardship 
or  were  killed.  The  survivors,  including 
Alex,  finally  were  "found"  by  the 
IRO  and  taken  to  a  center  in  Ger- 
many. Little  boy  though  he  was, 
Alex  was  one  of  the  few  children  who 
insisted  on  beginning  to  learn  English 
while  he  was  still  in  the  DP  camp,  and 
he  had  quite  a  smattering  of  the  lan- 
guage by  the  time  he  finally  reached  the 
reception  center  over  here.  He  has  found 
a  home  with  a  childless  couple  in  a 
midwestern  university  city,  a  professor 
of  music  and  his  wife  who  holds  an 
administrative  position.  Alex  was  placed 
in  the  fourth  grade  (his  normal  age 
group)  in  the  local  school  and  there 
he  holds  his  own  very  competently  in 
spite  of  his  language  difficulty.  He  has 
proved  himself  gifted  in  both  music  and 
art  and  to  have  unusual  qualities  of 
leadership.  His  foster  parents  plan  to 
adopt  him,  as  soon  as  it  is  legally  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
the  foster  mother  recently  wrote  to  the 
committee: 

"Alex  has  continued  his  process  of 
adjustment  to  the  English  language  and 
to  American  ways  of  life  and  we  are 
very  happy  about  his  development.  .  .  . 
He  has  not  been  sick  even  for  an  hour 


since  he  came.  His  happy  disposition 
bounces  back  from  almost  any  kind  of 
experience.  He  continues  to  make  friends 
with  everyone." 

The  task  of  the  U.  S.  Committee  be- 
gan as  a  private  philanthropy,  to  evacu- 
ate children  from  bombed  Britain  and 
place  them  with  American  families  "for 
the  duration."  That  program  had  to 
be  abandoned  when  the  sinking  of  the 
"City  of  Benares"  in  October  1940,  with 
tragic  loss  of  life,  convinced  both  the 
British  and  Americans  that  trans -Atlan- 
tic evacuation  was  too  dangerous  in  the 
face  of  German  submarine  warfare. 

During  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
lems of  selection  and  transportation,  the 
committee  succeeded  in  bringing  over 
some  500  European  children,  most  of 
them  orphans,  or  hopelessly  separated 
from  family  and  friends  by  the  war. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  pro- 
gram was  immediately  expanded,  first 
under  a  Presidential  Directive,  and  in 
October  1948,  under  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act. 


ODAY,    THE    PROGRAM    IN    EUROPE    CEN- 

ters  at  Bad-Aibling  in  the  American  Zone 
near  Munich.  Here  lost  children  are 
gathered  by  IRO,  and  here  they  are 
processed  for  resettlement  in  their  own 
country,  or  for  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  in  another  land. 

Those  who  come  to  the  United  States 
travel  by  plane,  under  the  escort  of 
American  personnel  or  adult  DP's.  The 
Reception  Center  here  is  a  former  pri- 
vate home,  a  big,  comfortable  place, 
managed  more  like  a  family  than  an 
institution. 

Here  lives  together  a  group  that  varies 
in  size  from  a  dozen  to  fifty  or  sixty 
children  and  teen-agers.  The  director 
and  counselors  try  to  give  them  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  English,  and 
some  idea  of  American  geography, 
American  life  and  ways.  Meantime, 
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working  through  the  local  agencies  of 
the  four  organizations  participating  in 
the  work  of  the  committee — The  Euro- 
pean Jewish  Children's  Aid,  the  Catholic 
Committee  for  Refugees,  the  National 
Lutheran  Council,  and  Church  World 
Service — a  plan  is  made  for  each  child, 
shaped  by  what  is  known  of  his  back- 
ground, by  his  age,  tastes,  development, 
outlook  and,  in  the  case  of  teen-agers, 
his  own  hopes  and  ambitions.  In  each 
instance,  the  details  of  placement  are 
arranged  by  the  local  agency,  which 
knows  the  resources  of  the  community, 
is  able  to  investigate  possible  homes, 
and  to  supervise  the  foster  care. 


1   HE   ENTIRE   PROGRAM    IS   NONSECTARIAN, 

serving  children  of  all  three  major  faiths. 
The  proportions  have  varied,  but  of  the 
total  number  brought  in  over  the  years, 
18  percent  were  Catholic,  38  percent 
Protestant,  and  44  percent  Jewish.  The 
children  also  have  been  of  many  na- 
tionalities. Most  of  those  now  coming 
are  Baits,  Ukrainians,  Czechs,  Romani- 
ans, Yugoslavs,  and  Poles. 

As  a  rule,  these  children  know  some- 
thing about  their  backgrounds,  though 
there  have  been  some  "unknowns"  — 
stolen  children  or  children  of  slave  la- 
borers whose  identity  the  Nazis  de- 
liberately destroyed. 

The  children  range  widely  in  age. 
The  youngest  so  far  brought  in  was 
six  months  old;  many  are  in  their  upper 
teens.  Under  the  DP  Act,  those  six- 
teen or  younger  are  admitted  outside 
the  quota;  those  seventeen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  must  enter  on  the 
same  basis  as  adults,  except  that  they 
come  under  the  committee's  assurances 
of  care  and  support.  The  work  of  the 
committee  is  under  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Commission,  which  administers  the 
DP  Act.  The  financial  responsibility  is 
divided  three  ways.  The  committee  car- 
ries its  own  overhead;  IRO  pays  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  USA;  the 
child  care  costs  are  met  by  the  four  par- 
ticipating agencies,  in  cooperation  with 
local  groups. 

The  plans  for  the  children  are  almost 
endlessly  varied  and  ingenious.  Those  so 
far  brought  over  have  found  homes  in 
more  than  thirty  states.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  foster  families  take  financial 
responsibility  for  the  child;  in  some,  the 
agency  pays  maintenance  costs.  Often 
the  placement  is  on  a  temporary  basis, 
to  give  the  agency  a  chance  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  child  before  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  permanent  arrangement. 
Some  of  the  children,  especially  those  in 


their  later  teens,  do  not  want  to  live  in 
a  family.  After  their  experiences  in  Eu- 
rope, they  want  no  emotional  demands 
upon  them,  and  prefer  the  more  imper- 
sonal life  of  a  club,  "Y,"  or  boarding 
house.  Others  hunger  for  new  ties,  and 
plead  for  "a  real  family,  a  real  home." 

The  committee  is  responsible  to  the 
government  for  these  children  until 
they  reach  majority  or  become  inde- 
pendent and  it  must  transmit  a  semi- 
annual report  on  each  child.  The  chil- 
dren can  take  out  first  citizenship  papers 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  If  they  are  un- 
der sixteen,  they  can  be  naturalized  two 
years  after  adoption. 

So  far,  a  relatively  small  number — 
only  55,  in  all — have  been  legally 
adopted.  Time  is  a  major  factor  here. 
Adoption  proceedings  cannot  be  started 
until  the  child  has  been  with  the  family 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  the  necessary  red 
tape  often  unwinds  slowly.  A  number 
of  adoptions  are  "in  process"  and  the 
Committee  knows  of  many  others  which 


opportunity  to  help  her  overcome  her 
handicap.  Now  at  a  state  school  for  the 
deaf,  she  is  learning  lip-reading  and 
speech,  and  in  spite  of  the  language  dif- 
ficulty, is  making  unusual  progress. 

A  boy  in  a  family  of  eight  Polish  war- 
orphans,  now  living  in  New  Jersey,  lost 
one  leg  in  an  Allied  bombing  over  Ger- 
many, where  the  four  older  children 
(then  ten  to  seventeen  years  old)  were 
working  five  years  ago  as  Nazi  slave  la- 
borers. These  four  kept  the  four  younger 
ones  alive  by  sharing  with  them  the  slave 
labor  rations  which,  skimpy  as  they 
were,  still  were  more  generous  than  the 
starvation  diet  doled  out  to  those  even 
the  Nazis  considered  too  young  to  work. 
The  young  amputee,  Franckie,  who  is 
now  nine  years  old,  has  been  fitted  with 
an  artificial  limb,  and  has  given  roller 
skating  exhibitions  in  veterans  hospitals 
to  encourage  handicapped  adults. 

Needless  to  say,  some  of  the  children 
have  developed  "problems,"  but  the  com- 
mittee and  the  sectarian  agencies  work- 


Two  little  Latvian  sisters,  four  and  eight,  as  they  looked  (left) 
when  rescued  from  a  Nazi  "kultur"  center;  and  (right)  the  same 
war  orphans  after  a  few  months  care  in  their  foster  home 


vvill  be  started  as  soon  as  it  is  legally 
possible  to  do  so. 

All  the  children  come  in  on  perma- 
nent visas,  expecting  to  remain  in  the 
country.  So  far,  the  exceptions  have 
been  the  happy  instances  in  which  rela- 
tives have  been  located,  and  the  chil- 
dren reunited  with  them. 

Under  the  DP  Act  "unaccompanied 
children"  are  eligible  for  immigration 
even  if  they  are  physically  handicapped. 
Thus  the  committee  was  able  to  bring 
over  a  strikingly  beautiful  and  obviously 
intelligent  girl  of  fourteen  who  is  a  deaf- 
mute  and  never  had  had  educational 


ing  with  them  are  constantly  surprised 
at  how  small  this  group  is,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  harrowing  experiences 
so  many  of  them  endured  during  the  war 
and  in  the  DP  camps.  A  number  of 
the  children,  by  their  excellent  school 
records,  have  secured  scholarships  for 
college,  trade,  or  professional  training. 
Some  have  had  help  from  their  foster 
families  or  from  church  groups,  enabling 
them  to  go  to  college.  Thus  the  head 
of  a  Lutheran  agency  in  one  of*  the 
prairie  states  was  able  to  send  this  re- 
port to  the  committee  in  January: 
"Jaan  and  Juri  have  now  been  with  us 
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a  little  more  than  three  years  and  they 
have  certainly  adjusted  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  our  people  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  Neither  of  the  boys  could 
speak  the  English  language  at  the  time 
they  arrived.  They  have  learned  to 
speak  fluently  and  have  made  excellent 
progress  in  school.  Jaan  will  receive  his 
B.S.  degree  in  the  spring,  and  luri  is  in 
his  junior  year  at  the  same  college.  Jaan 
is  now  busy  writing  examinations  for  an 
assistantship  in  physics  in  one  of  our 


graduate  schools.  I  feel  very  certain 
that  both  of  these  young  men  will  do 
something  worth  while.  They  will  be 
real  assets  to  our  country." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
DP  Act,  3,000  unaccompanied  children 
not  over  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be 
brought  in  during  the  life  of  the  act. 
The  U.  S.  Committee  has  suggested  that 
in  any  new  legislation  the  number  be 
increased  to  5,000,  and  that  the  age  limit 
be  raised  to  nineteen. 


Those  already  among  us  are  living  evi- 
dence of  the  potential  contribution  of  the 
young  DP's  to  American  life.  Equally 
promising  children  and  young  people  still 
know  nothing  better  than  the  weariness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  DP  camps.  And 
those  responsible  for  bringing  in  the 
children  who  have  come  have  demon- 
strated that  careful  casework  can  make 
possible  a  normally  happy  life  for  these 
most  pathetic  victims  of  war  and  post- 
war confusion. 


Drop  in  Food  Cost  Poses  Relief  Cut  Issue 


A  CUT   IN   THE  RELIEF   CHECKS  TO  NEW 
York   City's   189,000   public  assist- 
ance cases,  due  to  declining  indexes  of 
food  prices,  has  stirred  a  major  contro- 
versy. 

This  year  began  with  food  selling 
about  13  percent  less  than  the  peak  of 
September  1948,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Markets.  Under  state  law, 
assistance  grants  must  be  periodically 
aligned  with  living  costs,  but  when  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  Raymond  M.  Hil- 
liard  announced  a  rebudgeting  that 
would  result  in  reductions  averaging  5 
percent,  the  protests  were  no  routine 
matter. 

Labor  groups,  social  work  executives, 
welfare  organizations,  and  some  news- 
papers joined  in  the  hue  and  cry.  Promi- 
nent among  those  to  question  the  action 
were  Stanley  Davies,  executive  director 
of  the  Community  Service  Society;  Char- 
lotte Carr,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  City  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren; the  Welfare  Council's  Technical 
Committee  on  Welfare  Administration; 
the  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers; 
the  Greater  New  York  CIO  Council;  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council, 
AFL;  and  both  the  New  Yorl(  Times 
and  the  New  Yor^  Post. 

Nevertheless,  the  cuts  went  through 
on  January  16.  The  new  grants  were 
figured  on  a  cost  survey  made  in  Septem- 
ber 1949.  They  represent  the  first  re- 
budgeting  since  October  1948,  when 
grants  were  increased  an  a  verage  of  25 
percent  in  an  effort  to  catch  up  with 
inflationary  prices.  To  demonstrate  that 
relief  recipients  were  not  being  subjected 
to  hardship,  Commissioner  Milliard  put 
his  own  family  of  six  on  a  $118  relief 
food  budget  for  a  month  and  at  the 


end  announced  a  $28.54  surplus. 

Few  of  the  critics  deny  that  food  and 
clothing  prices  have  dropped  during  the 
past  year.  Nor  do  they  contest  the  ad- 
visability of  aligning  budgets  with  cur- 
rent costs.  They  do  insist  on  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  total  relief  grant  for  de- 
cent living — a  lack  of  any  place  in  the 
budget  for  the  extras  that  no  family  can 
indefinitely  do  without.  Rebudgeting, 
they  argue,  would  not  result  in  such  a 
sharp  reduction  in  individual  allowances 
if  it  were  more  realistic  about  the  things 
even  the  most  provident  families  spend 
money  for,  including  such  items  as  medi- 
cine chest  supplies,  reading,  recreation, 
carfare  for  shopping,  and  other  ameni- 
ties— sometimes,  unhappily,  even  DDT 
and  rat  poison.  Most  of  the  critics  were 
unimpressed  by  the  Hilliard  experiment 
because  it  tested  only  part  of  the  relief 
budget  and  not  the  whole — when  the 
Hilliard  family  wanted  to  go  to  the 
movies,  it  did  not  have  to  shift  the 
money  from  food. 


1   FIROUGHOUT     THE     CONTROVERSY,     HOW- 

ever,  Commissioner  Hilliard  has  had  not 
only  the  backing,  but  actual  "prodding" 
from  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  department  it  governs.  This  has 
meant  more  than  mere  moral  support, 
for  in  New  York  State,  the  state  re- 
imburses municipalities  80  percent  for 
all  relief  grants.  Robert  E.  Landsdale, 
the  state  commissioner  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, has  denied,  however,  that  the  state 
"ordered"  the  city  to  make  the  cuts.  If 
the  city  had  not  reduced  grants,  he  re- 
cently told  a  New  Yorf(  Times  reporter, 
the  state  could  have  taken  no  action — 
except  to  withhold  reimbursement.  But 
he  added:  "That  these  allowances  don't 


add  up  to  an  adequate  living  budget  or 
a  means  to  a  desirable  way  of  life  no  one 
will  dispute.  Public  assistance  is  not  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  a  normal  way 
of  life." 

Unfortunately,  however,  an  analysis 
indicates  that  public  assistance  is  pretty 
much  the  normal  way  of  life  for  the 
majority  of  those  on  the  New  York  re- 
lief rolls.  For,  though  the  number  of 
persons  seeking  aid  because  they  are  un- 
able to  find  work  is  steadily  rising,  out 
of  a  current  total  of  189,264  cases,  there 
are  only  17,506  employable  persons  on 
the  rolls.  Relief  in  these  cases,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  in  the  old  age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  dependent  children 
categories,  is  apt  to  be  a  long  term  affair 
and  not  just  something  to  tide  over  an 
emergency.  At  this  writing  the  rolls  in- 
clude more  than  61,000  old  age  assist- 
ance and  41,500  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren cases.  The  remainder,  except  for 
a  few  receiving  aid  to  the  blind  or 
veterans  assistance  are  home  relief  (or 
general  assistance)  cases. 

In  spite  of  the  cuts,  relief  allowances 
in  New  York  City  are  still  among  the 
highest  in  the  United  States.  Its  home 
relief  grants,  according  to  State  Com- 
missioner Lansdale  are  the  highest  gen- 
eral assistance  payments  "ever  made 
from  government"  even  though  they 
average  little  better  than  $1  a  day  per 
person.  A  family  of  five  would  today 
receive  about  $170  a  month,  total,  as 
compared  to  $76  in  1942. 

The  grant  varies,  not  only  according 
to  family  composition  but  also  accord- 
ing to  rent,  as,  in  order  to  avoid  evic- 
tions, the  department  pays  rents  in  full 
wherever  the  recipients  happen  to  live. 
Besides  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  the 
budget  includes  allowances  for  personal 
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:are,  fuel  for  heating,  fuel  for  cooking, 
:lectricity,  refrigeration,  cleaning  sup- 
jlies,  household  replacements,  and  school 
;xpenses.  Special  needs  incidental  to  ill- 
jiess  or  a  handicap  are  also  provided  for. 

Shortly  after  the  cuts  went  into  effect 
(Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  invited  in  a 
Inoup  of  state  and  federal  officials  to 
-eview  the  city's  relief  budgets  and  judge 
':heir  adequacy.  Besides  Commissioner 
|Lansdale,  the  experts  included  Jane 
Hoey,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
kssistance,  Federal  Security  Agency; 
Henry  Root  Stern,  chairman  of  the  State 
; Board  of  Social  Welfare;  and  others. 
|  The  group  backed  up  Commissioner 
Milliard  by  rinding  the  budget,  in  Miss 
iHoey's  words,  "reasonably  adequate" 
ind  "prepared  with  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity." 

But  the  New  Yor^  Times  thought  the 
real  issue  had  been  avoided  through  the 
'absence  of  any  expression  of  misgiv- 
ings ...  as  to  adequacy  of  specific 
grants  for  non-food,  non-clothing  items." 
Its  editorial  went  on:  "The  conference 
relies  on  the  generalization  that,  since 
food  prices  continue  to  fall,  there  is  a 
'margin  for  individual  management.' 
This  blandly  assumes  that  the  food  al- 
lowance is  too  large  now,  after  the  cuts, 
a  conclusion  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  swallow." 


|    1  IIH    CONTROVERSY    STILL    RAGES,    BUT    IT 

(looks  as  though  the  cuts  will  stay  in 
effect — at  least  for  some  time.  State  Com- 
missioner Lansdale  indicated  in  January 
that  the  state  would  be  willing  "to 
consider  any  reasonable  suggestions  for 
including  new  items  of  need"  in  the 
grants;  but  when  City  Commissioner 
Hilliard  submitted  the  Department  of 
Welfare's  budget  for  1950-51  in  Febru- 
ary, it  contained  no  such  suggestions. 

Nevertheless,  the  commissioner's  re- 
quest for  a  total  of  $204,733,853  was 
$32,000,000  more  than  his  budget  for 
19-19-50.  Moreover,  the  1949-50  budget 
has  been  left  behind  and  the  department 
is  piling  up  a  deficit  expected  to  reach 
$12,000,000  before  the  year  is  out.  Be- 
hind the  commissioner's  increased  re- 
quest is  a  caseload  which  has  been 
steadily  rising  since  November  1948, 
without  indication  of  stopping.  And  be- 
hind this  is  a  stubbornly  tight  employ- 
ment market  in  New  York  City,  seem- 
ingly unaffected  by  the  rosy  economic 
picture  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 
Today  the  Department  of  Welfare  is  re- 
ceiving 4,000  new  applications  for  as- 
sistance per  week  as  compared  to  1,700 
two  years  ago. 


"These  additional  costs  are  inevitable 
under  the  New  York  policy  of  provid- 
ing essential  care  for  all  of  its  needy," 
said  Commissioner  Hilliard  in  explana- 
tion of  his  request.  "This  administra- 
tion is  committed  tci  that  policy  and  will 
continue  to  administer  assistance  in  that 
spirit." 

He  pointed  out  that  were  it  not  for 
the  recent  adjustments  in  computing  the 
grants  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
request  "additional  millions  of  dollars 
to  maintain  present  assistance  standards." 
And,  he  added,  "These  standards  ought 
not  be  lowered." 

The  New  Floor 
Under  Wages 

WHEN  ON  JANUARY  25,  1950,  THE 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  went  into  effect,  it  was 
another  step  in  the  effort  begun  twelve 
years  ago  to  put  a  floor  under  wages 
and  a  ceiling  over  hours  in  American 
industry.  When  the  original  law  be- 
came effective  in  October,  1938,  the 
twenty-five-cent  minimum  wage  and  44- 
hour  maximum  week  thus  established 
for  all  workers  "in  industries  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,"  meant  that  more 
than  750,000  Americans  (most  of  them 
in  the  South)  began  to  work  fewer 
hours  for  more  money.  In  1939,  the 
minimum  wage  was  increased  to  thirty 
cents,  and  to  forty  cents  a  year  later, 
with  a  40-hour  week  beyond  which 
workers  must  be  paid  time-and-a-half. 
The  law,  as  amended  in  the  first  ses- 


sion of  the  present  Congress,  keeps  the 
40-hour  week,  but  jumps  the  wage 
minimum  to  seventy-five  cents.  About 
1,500,000  men  and  women  will  receive 
higher  wages  under  the  new  standards, 
but  few  if  any  of  the  increases  will 
amount  to  more  than  ten  cents  an  hour. 
In  other  words,  the  new  minimum  is 
a  recognition  not  only  of  increased  liv- 
ing costs,  but  of  current  wage  levels. 
The  rules  governing  overtime  affect  most 
of  the  22,000,000  wage  earners  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Act.  They  are  changed, 
and  the  child  labor  sections  are  greatly 
strengthened. 

The  coverage  of  the  Act  is  extended 
to  several  groups  hitherto  excluded,  in- 
cluding workers  engaged  in  incoming 
foreign  commerce,  fish  canners,  and  em- 
ployes of  air  carriers. 

The  changes  in  the  rules  governing 
overtime  are  technical  and  complex,  but 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  believes — 
perhaps  optimistically — that  the  changes 
will  facilitate  administration  and  com- 
pliance. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  now  includes  a  direct 
prohibition  of  child  labor.  In  general, 
it  bars  the  employment  of  children  un- 
der sixteen  in  the  fields  covered  by  the 
law,  and  sets  an  eighteen-year  minimum 
for  occupations  declared  particularly 
hazardous  or  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  children.  The  law  now  protects  chil- 
dren in  a  few  non-manufacturing  occu- 
pations, such  as  communications,  trans- 
portation, and  warehousing,  and  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  may  be  employed  in 
agriculture  only  outside  school  hours. 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  FOOD  COSTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  graph,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  on  the  basis  of  weekly 
retail  prices  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Markets,  shows  the  fluctuations 
in  the  grocery  bill  for  a  family  of  five  living  on  a  minimum  health  diet 
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Common  Welfare 

In  undertaking  a  job  of  public  edu- 
cation to  secure  understanding  of  the 
new  provisions,  and  compliance  with 
them,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
points  out  the  value  of  the  measure  not 
only  to  the  workers  but  to  employers 
and  to  the  public  generally.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  has  stated: 
"This  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
will  produce  a  better  climate  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  The  higher  minimum 
wage  helps  the  large  majority  of  em- 
ployers who  want  to  pay  their  employes 
a  living  wage.  It  protects  such  employers 
against  unfair  competition.  It  will  ex- 
tend the  purchasing  power  of  our  low- 
paid  workers,  and  thus  increase  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  all  segments  of 
our  population." 


Fund  Raising  and 

the  Community  Chests 

WIDESPREAD  PUBLIC  CONCERN  OVER 
the  multiplicity  of  health  and 
welfare  appeals  held  the  center  of 
attention  at  the  32nd  Conference  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America  in  Cincinnati,  February  3  and  4. 

Seven  hundred  lay  leaders  and  Chest 
and  Council  executives  heard  evidence 
from  all  over  the  continent  concerning 
chaotic  money-raising  in  big  and  little 
cities  alike.  But  they  also  heard  reports  of 
how  community  chests  are  meeting  the 
problem  of  leading  movements  toward 
fuller  federation;  and  setting  up  citizens 
committees  to  cope  with  the  difficulties. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson,  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
of  America,  expressed  the  prevalent  point 
of  view  when  he  said: 

"Federation  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  in  the  world  because  it  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment  of  individual  'freedoms'  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  Unless  the  forces 
of  federation  can  solve  [their  problems] 
we  shall  have  a  health  and  welfare  pro- 
gram forever  torn  by  dissension,  forever 
at  war  with  itself." 

A  fundamental  principle  of  agency 
participation,  said  Mr.  Ryerson,  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  entire  community 
transcend  those  of  any  single  part. 

Reports  of  three  different  types  of  in- 


terpretation now  in  process,  in  Detroit, 
Rochester,  and  on  state  levels,  demon- 
strated the  flexibility  of  the  idea  of 
federation.  Walter  Laidlaw  described 
Detroit's  United  Foundation  as  a  "givers' 
federation,"  and  gave  labor  as  well  as 
industrial  leaders  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  for  its  successful  campaign  last 
fall.  And  Ralph  Blanchard,  executive 
director  of  CCCA,  said  that  all  those 
who  were  concerned  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  campaigns  "owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Detroit  for  breaking  a 
log  jam  of  major  proportions." 

Joseph  Goldstein,  president  of  the 
Rochester  (New  York)  Community 
Chest,  told  of  how  his  organization  had 
consistently  practiced  since  1918  an 
"Open  Door"  policy  by  which  "all  ap- 
proved health  and  welfare  agencies  meet- 
ing recognized  community  needs  and 
accepted  standards  of  work  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  campaign."  At  the 
same  time,  the  Chest  has  recognized  the 
responsibilities  of  local  agencies  to  their 
state  and  national  organizations,  and  has 
included  such  obligations  in  the  budget. 

He  urged  Community  Chest  execu- 
tives to  emphasize  that  the  Chest  cam- 
paign is  "the  heart  and  backbone  of 
our  privately  supported  health  and  wel- 
fare programs  without  attacking  any 
non-Chest  agency,  or  minimizing  the 
value  of  its  work  and  service." 

Charles  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  a  former 
judge,  pointed  with  approval  to  the  de- 
velopment of  federation  on  the  state 
level  as  in  Oregon  and  Michigan,  where 
beginnings  are  being  made  to  include 
state  and  national  appeals  in  federated 
fund-raising  campaigns. 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  presentation  of  the  An- 
nual Red  Feather  Award  for  "distin- 
guished national  service"  to  community 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies  to 
Philip  M.  Morgan,  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, president  of  the  Morgan  Con- 
struction Company.  Mr.  Morgan,  a 
volunteer  leader  in  his  hometown  Com- 
munity Chest,  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America,  Incorporated. 

Final  business  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
ference was  the  election  of  Stanley  C. 
Allyn,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  succeed  Ed- 
ward L.  Ryerson,  of  Chicago,  as  presi- 
dent of  CCCA.  Other  officers  elected 
were:  vice-presidents,  Alex  F.  Osborn, 
Buffalo,  Hon.  Charles  Cabot,  of  Boston; 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Russell,  of  Burlingame, 
California;  treasurer,  H.  L.  R.  Emmet, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Oswald  B.  Lord,  New  York.  Newly 
elected  directors  included  Joseph  Childs, 


Akron,  Ohio;  George  Hamilton,  Seattle, 
Washington;  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana;  Foster  Doty,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts;  William  Vollmer,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

The  Joads — 
Remember  Them? 

r"T~1WO   RECENT   REPORTS   CALL    ATTENTION 

1  to  the  miseries — old  and  new — of 
that  great  forgotten  group,  the  migrant 
workers. 

In  Fresno,  California,  a  survey  by  the 
Fresno  Bee  revealed  widespread  un- 
employment among  the  migrants,  and 
with  it  malnutrition  and  destitution.  Of 
the  110,000  migrant  workers  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  it  is  estimated  (there 
are  no  exact  figures)  that  about  a  third 
are  from  outside  the  state;  a  third  travel 
up  and  down  the  Valley,  but  do  not 
leave  it;  a  third  have  homes,  and  travel 
short  distances  to  temporary  jobs  in  the 
fields.  The  explanation  for  bad  condi- 
tions there  this  winter  is  that  cotton 
picking  machines  are  reducing  the  need 
for  hand  labor,  and  a  new  strain  of  cot- 
ton which  matures  more  evenly  than  the 
older  types  has  shortened  the  picking  sea- 
son, leaving  a  longer  gap  of  time  be- 
tween the  end  of  cotton  and  the  begin- 
ning of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Living  conditions  of  migrant  farm 
workers  were  found  "not  much  nearer 
a  solution  than  .  .  .  five  years  ago."  The 
sections  of  the  State  Labor  Code  govern- 
ing labor  camps  are  not  enforced.  There 
is  need  not  only  for  strengthened  pro- 
visions but  for  more  inspectors  and 
sharper  insistence  on  compliance. 

This  survey  emphasizes  the  need  for 
orderly  recruitment  of  farm  labor,  for 
social  security  and  minimum  wage  law 
coverage,  decent  housing,  and  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  children  of 
migrant  families  (see  "California  and  Its 
Migrants,"  by  Anne  Roller  Issler,  Oc- 
tober 1949  Survey). 

These  recommendations  are  also  urged 
in  a  second  report,  "Our  Robbery  of 
American  Migrants,"  published  by  the 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Churches.  This 
report  underscores  the  fact  that  migrant 
labor  is  not  the  problem  of  one  region, 
but  is  common  to  forty  states.  In  every 
state  where  they  work,  these  essential 
harvesters  suffer  the  disadvantages  of  sub- 
standard living,  meager  and  irregular  in- 
come, lack  of  legal  or  union  protection. 

Both  the  California  survey  and  the 
church  report  place  the  blame  on  public 
apathy.  "There  is  no  lack  of  knowledge 
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as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  migrant 
workers,"  declares  the  church  report. 
"Even  though  some  forward  steps  have 
been  taken,  the  nation  stands  today 
about  where  it  did  ten  years  ago  in  the 
aiding  of  agricultural  workers,  and  with 
real  danger  of  moving  backward.  They 
are  still  second  class  citizens  by  economic 
and  political  standards." 

A  Statewide  Tool 
For  Social  Action 

ANEW  ORGANIZATION  TO  STIMULATE 
and  coordinate  social  action  in  the 
health,  welfare,  and  educational  fields 
has  recently  been  formed  in  New  York 
State  and  has  received  financial  backing 
for  three  years  from  interested  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  With  the  title, 
the  Civic  Legislative  League  of  New 
York  State,  the  organization  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on 
legislative  bills,  a  technical  service  for 


the  analysis  of  bills  and  pending  pro- 
posals in  relation  to  these  fields,  and  a 
lobbying  group  through  which  interested 
agencies  can  pool  their  legislative  efforts. 
Its  purpose  according  to  the  director, 
Joel  Earnest,  will  be  not  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  organizations  such  as  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  and  New  York 
State  Housing  Conference,  which  have 
long  been  engaged  in  legislative  efforts, 
but  to  bring  together  and  broaden  the 
efforts  of  all  those  interested  in  improv- 
ing the  state's  legislation  for  health, 
welfare,  education,  and  related  services. 
This  the  League's  founders  feel  is  im- 
portant because  of  the  interrelatedness  of 
problems  in  these  fields. 

Though  the  League  will  serve  agen- 
cies, it  is  an  organization  of  individuals 
— lay  and  professional — rather  than  a 
delegate  body,  with  the  bulk  of  its 
membership  from  New  York  City.  Its 
president,  Andre  Maximov,  and  three 
of  the  five  other  officers  are  New 
Yorkers,  including  Frederick  Daniels 


Going  to  Europe  r 


Europe  is  to  be  the  setting  of  a  num- 
ber of  international  health  and  welfare 
meetings  next  summer,  among  them: 

A  Western  regional  meeting  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  in  Paris,  July  23-28; 

The  Twelfth  International  Penal  and 
Penitentiary  Congress,  in  The  Hague, 
August  13-19; 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Federation  for  Mental  Health, 
in  Paris,  August  31-September  7. 

Theme  of  the  international  social 
work  conference  will  be  "Social  Work 
in  1950 — Its  Boundaries  and  its  Con- 
tent." The  program  will  be  based  on 
material  presented  by  the  various  na- 
tional committees  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: present  day  problems  of  social 
work;  new  techniques;  the  role  of  pro- 
fessional social  work  in  the  social 
programs  of  large  organizations;  rela- 
tionship between  public  and  private 
social  agencies;  prospects  for  the  future; 
contribution  of  the  International  Con- 
ference to  social  progress. 

Donald  S.  Howard  of  the  University 
of  California  in  Los  Angeles  will  be 
the  chief  speaker  at  the  opening  session. 
Members  of  the  conference  (social 
workers  and  interested  persons  who  pay 
the  #5  membership  fee)  may  avail  them- 
selves of  a  special  round  trip  plane  pas- 
sage at  #375  by  making  reservations  to 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  82  North  High  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


The  International  Penal  and  Peniten- 
tiary Congress  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Penal  and 
Penitentiary  Commission,  a  seventy-five- 
year-old  international  organization  now 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations.  The 
Congress,  the  first  since  the  war,  will 
address  itself  to  a  number  of  questions 
involving  social  theory  and  its  applica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  adult  and 
juvenile  offenders.  One  is:  "What  meas- 
ure would  best  replace  punishment  so 
as  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  a 
humane  system  of  social  defense?"  At- 
tendance at  the  conference  is  open  to 
government  officials,  university  faculty, 
lawyers  and  judges,  prison  officials, 
members  of  prisoner's  aftercare  socie- 
ties; penologists  and  criminologists  and 
especially  invited  persons. 

President  of  the  Congress  and  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States  is  Sanford 
Bates,  commissioner  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agen- 
cies. 

Mental  health  in  various  settings,  will 
be  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Mental  Health,  in- 
cluding: education,  industrial  occupa- 
tions, problems  of  transplanted  and 
homeless  persons.  The  conference  will 
also  consider  problems  of  leadership 
and  authority  in  local  communities.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  Division  of  World  Affairs, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19. 


and  Francis  H.  Horan,  vice-presidents, 
Edward  Weinfeld,  treasurer,  Florence  M. 
Kelley,  assistant  secretary.  Officers  from 
upstate  include  William  I.  Morey,  of 
Buffalo,  vice-president,  and  William  C. 
Chilman,  Syracuse,  secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  board  include: 
David  I.  Ashe,  Elsie  M.  Bond,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  J.  Buttenwieser,  Charlotte 
Carr,  Dr.  Roma  Cans,  Edward  S.  Greer- 
baum,  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  Mrs.  David  M. 
Levy,  Edward  S.  Lewis,  Edwin  Lukas, 
Frederick  McLaughlin,  Austin  MacCor- 
mick,  from  New  York;  Paul  Benjamin, 
Schenectady;  Marguerite  Cans,  Buffalo; 
and  Benjamin  Shove,  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Earnest,  executive  director,  was 
formerly  commissioner  of  welfare  for 
the  state  of  Maine. 

New  DP  Bill 
in  the  Senate 

AFTER  MONTHS  OF  DELAY  THE  SENATE 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  instructed, 
reported  out  a  new  DP  bill  on  January 
25,  1950.  No  twin  to  H.R.  4567,  the 
Celler  bill  which  passed  the  House  last 
session,  this  "companion"  measure  has 
enough  points  of  difference  to  reduce 
very  greatly  any  real  effectiveness  as  far 
as  improving  our  welcome  to  DP's  is 
concerned.  For  instance,  its  expanded 
definition  of  DP's  includes  the  Vol{- 
deutsche  returned  to  Germany  after  the 
war,  and  thus  diminishes  the  chances 
of  other  DP's  inclusion  in  the  total 
quota.  Most  supporters  of  liberalized 
DP  legislation  believe  that  these  German 
expellees  must  be  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate problem  as  in  the  proposed  Meyers- 
Douglas-Wiley  amendment. 

The  new  Senate  bill  retains  the  pre- 
ference toward  certain  occupational 
groups  in  the  present  law  and  tightens 
the  agricultural  preference  so  as  to  de- 
mand two  years  previous  agricultural 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  DP's 
included  in  its  provisions.  It  transfers 
the  ultimate  power  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  resettlement  from  the  DP 
Commission  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  the  U.  S. 
Consular  Service.  According  to  resettle- 
ment organizations,  this  would  make 
for  delay  and  increased  cost  in  process- 
ing DP's  for  resettlement.  Such  organi- 
zations, however,  endorse  certain  points 
in  the  bill,  specifically,  its  advance  of 
the  "cut-off"  date  to  January,  1949,  and 
increase  of  the  total  allowed  entrance 
outside  normal  immigration  quotas  to 
320,000;  but  these  provisions,  they  say, 
can  offer  little  increased  hope  to  wait- 
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ing  DP's  if  the  category  is  expanded 
to  increase  the  eligible  applicants. 

The  new  bill  also  includes  provisions 
for  the  admission  of  10,000  children  and 
youths  outside  immigration  and  DP 
quotas — 5,000  unaccompanied  orphans 
and  5,000  young  people  who  have  been 
adopted  by  American  overseas  personnel. 

Under  the  present  Displaced  Persons 
Act,  no  DP's  are  eligible  for  resettlement 
in  this  country  who  entered  Western 
Europe  after  December  1945  and  the 
total  to  be  allowed  admission  is  205,- 
000 — with  June  1950  as  the  deadline. 

On  February  14,  a  group  of  Senators 
including  Homer  Ferguson  of  Michigan, 
Harley  M.  Kilgore  of  West  Virginia  and 
Frank  P.  Graham  of  North  Carolina, 
a  minority  of  the  committee,  made  a 
separate  report  proposing  amendments 
to  bring  the  Senate  bill  more  in  line 
with  the  House  version.  At  the  same 
time  seven  additional  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  had 
reported  out  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
went  on  record  as  in  favor  of  liberalizing 
amendments,  thus  indicating  a  full  swing 
revolt  against  the  leadership  of  Nevada's 
Senator  Pat  McCarran,  the  committee's 
chairman. 

UN  Memorandum 
on  Discrimination 

« IV  /JAIN  TYPES  AND  CAUSES  OF  Dis- 
1VJL  crimination,"  a  modest  paper- 
bound  booklet  recently  issued  by  the 
United  Nations  (price  50  cents)  might 
well  serve  as  a  bible  for  the  international 
protection  of  human  rights.  It  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  UN's  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  as  spadework 
for  the  International  Covenant  on  Hu- 
man Rights  soon  to  be  offered  for  adop- 
tion by  member  nations. 

Crammed  into  its  88  pages  are  the 
what,  how,  and  why  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  and  strategy  "command- 
ments" for  conquering  both.  Its  scope 
may  be  gathered  from  the  bibliography 
used  in  preparation — over  800  different 
papers,  articles,  and  books  by  the  writers, 
social  scientists,  politicians,  and  leaders 
of  twenty-seven  nations. 

One  of  the  significant  questions  con- 
sidered by  the  UN  staff  is  put  in  these 
words:  "We  are  told  by  social  scientists 
that  there  is  no  concrete  prejudice  be- 
tween different  social  groups  which 
might  be  considered  as  universally  preva- 
lent. Yet  we  find  prejudice  everywhere. 
If  prejudice  is  not  instinctive,  why  is  it 
prevalent?"  In  later  sections  are  at- 
tempts to  assign  suitable  methods  of 


control  for  various  types  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  Control  of  prejudice, 
in  general,  is  found  to  be  subject  only 
to  education,  formal  and  informal.  For 
discrimination,  the  prescription  in  most 
cases  is  legislative  action. 

Premarital  Taboos 
and  Scientific  Values 

THE  1950  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, attendance  about  400,  in  New 
York  February  1,  will  be  remembered 
for  its  controversial  panel  discussion  on 
"How  Shall  We  Define  and  Motivate 
Acceptable  Sexual  Behavior." 

Yale's  professor  of  anthropology, 
George  P.  Murdock,  brought  on  the 
fireworks  with  his  statement  that  "noth- 
ing in  man's  social  experience  indicates 
that  premarital  chastity  has  any  scienti- 
fic value." 

Quickly  rebutting  this  position  came 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Luther  E.  Wood- 
ward, director  of  the  New  York  State 
Mental  Health  Commission,  Frederic 
Bolman,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  New  York  University,  and  the 
Reverend  William  J.  Gibbons,  S.  J., 
of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference. 

There  is  "strong  practical  utility,"  said 
Professor  Murdock,  in  the  family  and 
in  taboos  against  incest  and  adultery. 
Science,  however,  "has  only  two  criteria 
for  judging  the  acceptability  of  sexual 
behavior  —  biological  adaptiveness  and 
social  utility."  From  a  study  of  250 
different  societies  in  which  he  found 
70  percent  permitting  premarital  sexual 
experimentation,  he  favored  recognition 
of  the  practice. 

Premarital  experience  "is  probably 
here  to  stay,"  he  said,  and  he  urged  the 
churches  to  adapt  their  teachings  to  this 
condition,  "converting  a  social  evil  into 
a  positive  social  value  by  an  act  of  social 
engineering."  This,  he  said,  was  "up 
to  society's  moral  leaders,  the  clergy," 
and  particularly  the  Protestant  clergy 
which  "led  the  first  great  sexual  re- 
form. ...  by  reversing  the  restrictive 
taboo  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy." 

Dr.  Woodward  disputed  the  anthro- 
pologist's view  from  "a  mental  hygiene 
standpoint."  Sexual  behavior,  to  be 
"maximally  acceptable,"  he  said,  must 
satisfy  the  partners'  personality  as  well 
as  their  biologic  needs.  "May  it  not 
be  true,"  he  asked,  "that  an  ideal  of 
premarital  chastity  has  more  significance 
in  a  society  that  insists  that  sexual  in- 
tercourse* be  an  experience  of  mutual 


and  lasting  affection  .  .  .  than  in  [other 
societies]  that  place  primary  value  on 
physiological  reactions:  ' 

Father  Gibbons  insisted  that  "The 
family  is  not  merely  a  social  institution 
...  it  is  regulated  by  natural  law.  Apart 
from  proper  use  of  the  reproductive 
capacity  of  man  in  marriage,  there  can 
be  no  legitimate  voluntary  sexual  ac- 
tivity." He  continued,  "Sex,  like  any 
other  tendency  in  man,  must  be  regulated 
by  reason.  Man  not  being  governed  by 
the  detailed  instincts  of  lesser  animals, 
would  find  his  tendencies  running  wild 
were  he  not  to  regulate  them  by  rea- 
son. .  .  .  Serious  deviations  from  the 
divine  plan  of  family  life  will  be 
punished  hereafter,  even  if  they  arc  at 
times  tolerated  by  society.  .  .  .  adherence 
makes  for  peace  of  conscience  here,  if 
not  always  psychological  compatibility." 

At  another  panel,  "Education  for 
Family  Life,"  Edward  Lyman,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Fordham  University, 
decried  group  sex  education  in  the 
schools  and  called  for  the  restoration  of 
"God  to  His  rightful  place  in  our  class- 
rooms" as  the  essential  base  for  good 
family  life  education.  The  Reverend 
Leland  Wood,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Marriage  and  the  Home  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  pro- 
posed joint  action  by  the  schools, 
churches,  and  families  to  make  up  for 
the  home  training  lost  in  today's  more 
complicated  world. 

Rabbi  Albert  Goldman,  chairman 
the  committee  on  psychiatry  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
stressed  education  for  parents  as  a  prime 
need.  "More  parents  walk  around  with 
guilt  feelings  than  they  do  with  confi- 
dence and  ease  and  a  vital  sense  oi 
humor  in  their  parental  tasks." 

Major  General  Irving  Joseph  Phillip- 
son  received  the  association's  William 
Freeman  Snow  Award  for  work  in  social 
hygiene  in  the  army.  Provost  Clarence 
Dykstra  of  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  was  elected  an  honorary 
vice-president  of  the  association,  anc 
Mrs.  Lowell  Bigelow  of  Los  Angeles  anc 
Dr.  Leonard  Scheele,  U.  S.  Surgeon- 
General,  were  elected  directors. 

Tales  of  Horatio  Alger 
-circa  1950 

MORE  THAN  A  FEW  FAVORITE  MAXIMS 
on  the  laziness  of  "this  modern 
generation"  of  young  people  were 
shaken  recently  by  the  results  of  a 
Michigan  State  College  survey  of  the 
work  attitudes  of  high  school  students 
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THE  SURVEY! 


This  study  of  Michigan  10th  and  12th 
graders,  entitled  "Youth  and  the  World 

O 

of  Work,"  is  now  available  in  pamphlet 
form  from  the  college's  Social  Research 
Service,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  boys  and 
86  percent  of  the  girls  interviewed  al- 
ready had  full  or  part  time  work  ex- 
perience behind  them.  And  83  percent 
concluded  that  plain  hard  work — plus 
learning  many  jobs  in  a  business — is  the 
best  way  to  get  ahead.  Over  40  percent 
offered  the  same  antidote  to  refusal  of 
a  deserved  pay  raise.  Less  than  a  fifth 
thought  joining  a  union  would  solve  this 
problem,  but  over  half  preferred  jobs 
where  one  could  join  a  union. 

Though  the  reports  shows  that  their 


college  and  career  plans  were  often  un- 
realistic, these  young  people  evidently 
had  no  illusions  about  the  amount  of 
money  they  could  earn.  Twelth  grade 
boys  considered  93  cents  a  good  starting 
wage.  Girls  thought  they  would  be 
doing  well  at  73  cents — only  $3  a  week 
above  some  unemployment  insurance 
payments. 

Other  sections  of  the  111-page  report 
reveal  ideas  about  marriage  and  work, 
working  conditions,  the  boss,  and  the 
prestige  of  various  jobs.  Something  of 
an  older  brother's  experience  seems  to  be 
behind  one  of  their  job  rankings — that 
of  a  factory  foreman.  A  foreman,  said 
the  boys,  is  just  about  as  good  as  a 
peacetime  army  sergeant. 


Salzburg  in  Winter  Also 


THE    SUMMER    SEMINAR    AT    SALZBURG, 
which    was    Harvard's    contribution 
to  intellectual  collaboration  with  Europe, 
has    just    expanded    into    its    first    mid- 
winter program. 

A  series  of  monthly  courses  began  in 
February  with  Professor  Edward  Shils 
acting  as  faculty  director,  the  subject  be- 
ing sociology,  and  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  through  lectures,  group  discus- 
sions, and  individual  research.  Each 
month  concentrates  on  a  single  field. 
March  will  turn  to  social  studies.  April 
will  take  up  literature,  with  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Vance  of  Dartmouth  in 
charge,  and  in  May  Professor  Irving 
Fine  of  Harvard  will  lead  the  con- 
sideration of  American  music.  The 
theater  will  be  discussed  in  June,  under 
Professors  Eric  Bentley  and  John  Finch, 
the  latter  being  the  seminar's  executive 
director.  American  teachers  traveling 
in  Europe  and  European  authorities  also 
take  part  in  the  sessions. 

Forty  or  fifty  students,  mostly  from 
Austria  and  Germany,  some  also  from 
France  and  Italy,  are  attending  the  win- 
ter sessions.  The  summer  courses  at- 
tract about  twice  that  number. 

A  small  group  of  Harvard  students 
three  summers  ago  organized  the  Salz- 
burg Seminar  in  American  studies.  They 
were  prompted  by  a  keen  awareness  that 
food  and  clothes  were  not  all  their  Euro- 
pean contemporaries  needed:  that  there 
must  be  other  hungers  in  Europe,  for 
information,  for  facts,  for  a  reestablish- 
ment  of  communication  among  young 
intellectuals,  and  for  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  basic  humanistic  values  of  our 
world  and  reaffirm  them.  In  five  months 


the  young  founders  prepared  the  entire 
program,  secured  financial  backing,  as- 
sembled a  faculty  and  a  library,  selected 
students  from  all  over  Europe,  found  a 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  and 
solved  a  thousand  problems  of  passports 
and  visas,  food  and  transportation,  serv- 
ice and  supply.  By  early  summer,  a  dis- 
tinguished volunteer  faculty  was  ready 
to  begin.  Schloss  Leopoldskron,  a  spa- 
cious baroque  castle,  once  Max  Rein- 
hardt's  home,  was  rented.  Supplies  were 
on  the  way.  In  July  1947  the  first  in- 
dependent center  of  American  studies  in 
Europe  opened. 

A  central  part  of  that  contribution  has 
come  from  the  Americans  who  have 
volunteered  their  services  as  teachers. 
Such  faculty  members  as  Benjamin  F. 
Wright,  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  Margaret 
Mead,  Wassily  Leontief,  Clyde  and  Flor- 
ence Kluckhohn,  David  Diamond,  and 
Lyman  Bryson,  to  mention  a  few,  have 
gone  to  Salzburg  to  offer  instruction 
notable  in  its  intellectual  quality,  ener- 
getic freshness,  and  down  to  earth  seri- 
ousness. The  Seminar  is  operated  as 
a  project  of  the  Harvard  Student  Coun- 
cil, and  Harvard  undergraduates  have 
done  all  the  administrative  work.  Finan- 
cial support  derives  from  private  sources 
only,  with  foundations  contributing  part 
of  the  budget  and  individuals  the  rest. 

The  core  of  each  session's  curriculum 
is  American  culture,  past  and  present 
and  in  all  its  phases.  Last  summer,  for 
instance,  lecture  courses  and  seminars 
looked  into  various  aspects  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  anthropology,  sociology, 
economics,  art,  music,  literature,  govern- 
ment, history.  Students  from  sixteen 


European  countries  have  attended,  care- 
fully chosen  on  the  basis  of  achievement 
and  promise.  A  few  years  back  they 
had  been  in  the  concentration  camps,  in 
the  armies,  the  war  offices,  or  in  prisoner 
of  war  enclosures.  Now  as  young 
teachers,  writers,  scholars,  artists,  jour- 
nalists, musicians,  critics,  and  public  ser- 
vants, they  were  the  people  who  could 
best  be  relied  upon  to  exert  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  thinking  of  their  communi- 
ties. All  spoke  English,  the  language 
of  the  Seminar,  as  they  learned  and 
talked  about  the  things  that  deeply  con- 
cerned Americans:  Federalism  and  con- 
stitutional law,  civil  liberties,  foreign 
trade,  the  American  family,  organized 
labor,  the  movies,  the  farm  economy, 
American  books  ranging  through  "Moby 
Dick,"  "Leaves  of  Grass"  and  "USA." 

The  faculty  and  staff  were  careful  to 
avoid  high  rhetorical  pronouncements 
about  international  fellowship  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Democracy,  in- 
stead of  being  preached,  was  lived  and 
good  will  tacitly  demonstrated. 

"The  Seminar  does  not  attempt  to 
Americanize  Europeans,"  commented  a 
young  Swiss  art  historian,  "nor  to  make 
neophytes  of  them,  far  from  that.  Amer- 
icans, in  spite  of  what  is  said,  are  not 
being  nai've  children,  as  they  are  too 
often  represented  to  us,  and  they  are 
fully  aware  that  Europe  has  behind  her 
a  civilization  that  only  tens  of  centuries 
have  been  able  to  produce.  But  they 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  crushed 
by  this  civilization,  and  they  are  con- 
scious of  the  forces  which  the  very  youth 
of  their  continent  gives  them.  And  it 
is  this  which  these  six  weeks  have  shown 
us  with  an  eloquent  clarity." 

The  Seminar  is  as  far  a  cry  from  the 
orthodox  European  pedagogy  as  are  the 
open  shelves  of  the  Leopoldskron 
Library,  the  easy  frankness  of  the  Amer- 
ican teachers,  or  the  classless  informality 
of  the  day-to-day  life.  The  teaching 
method  is  primarily  historical,  the  use  of 
the  past  to  explain  the  present  and  the 
search  in  the  past  for  permanent  values 
But  the  meaning  of  the  search  is  for  the 
future. 

A  literature  student  from  Vienna  tried 
to  describe  this  in  a  letter  when  the  ses- 
sion was  over.  "The  spirit  in  which  it 
was  conducted  has  again  affirmed  my 
belief  that  a  greater  and  better  under- 
standing among  nations  is  the  ardent 
desire  of  so  many  people  .  .  .  that  even 
the  most  disastrous  development  in 
world  politics  will  not  prevent  that  final 
unity  of  men  and  minds,  of  which  Leo- 
poldskron, Summer  1949,  has  been  so 
admirable  an  example." 
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PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


.social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


New  Heads  of  Three 
National  Agencies 

PATRICK  M.  MALIN,  THE  NEW 
director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  has  been  on  the  eco- 
nomics faculty  of  Swarthmore  College 
for  twenty  years.  But  he  has  hardly 
led  a  cloistered  life,  for  seven  of  these 
years  were  spent  on  leave  for  service  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  impact  of 
world  events,  and  many  of  the  others 
were  busy  with  extracurricular  activi- 
ties tied  in  with  a  Quaker's  obligation 
to  his  fellowman. 

Mr.  Malin's  non-academic  activities 
have  been  directed  mainly  toward  inter- 
national relief  and  refugee  work,  an  in- 
terest he  developed  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee in  the  mid-thirties.  In  1937,  he  spent 
the  summer  in  Spain,  ministering  in 
true  Quaker  fashion  to  the  relief  needs 
of  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  Three 
years  later  he  took  his  first  protracted 
leave  from  the  campus,  becoming  Amer- 
ican director  of  the  International  Migra- 
tion Service — now  the  International  So- 
cial Service — through  which  he  helped 
expedite  the  entrance  to  this  country  of 
many  refugees  from  Hitler's  terror. 

When  the  war  cut  off  immigration  in 
1942,  Mr.  Malin  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  as  price 
executive  in  the  chemicals  and  drugs 
branch.  But  after  a  year  in  Washing- 
ton he  went  back  to  the  service  of  up- 
rooted Europeans,  this  time  as  vice-direc- 
tor of  the  Intergovernmental  Committ- 
tee  on  Refugees,  which  was  then  mak- 
ing preliminary  plans  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  displaced  persons.  This  work 
took  him  to  almost  every  country  in 
Western  Europe  and  to  parts  of  South 
America. 

The  Committee  ceased  functioning 
when  the  United  Nations  set  up  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  in 
1947,  and  the  wandering  economics  pro- 
fessor returned  to  Swarthmore  and  his 


first  love,  teaching — at  least  for  a  while. 
At  present  he  "commutes"  from  New 
York  to  Pennsylvania  to  conduct  a  few 
Swarthmore  seminars,  but  will  discon- 
tinue his  connection  with  the  college 
at  the  end  of  this  term. 

Mr.  Malin  is  forty-six,  a  native  of 
Joplin,  Missouri,  with  Pennsylvania  an- 
cestors dating  back,  he  says,  to  before 
William  Penn.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  took  gradu- 
ate work  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary. His  first  job  was  to  be  secretary 
to  Sherwood  Eddy,  who  was  then  an  in- 
ternational secretary  for  the  YMCA. 
This  sparked  the  interest  in  interna- 
tional social  service  that  was  to  occupy 
so  much  of  his  later  years. 

To  economics  and  refugees,  the  two 
somewhat  distantly  related  specialties  of 
his  past,  Mr.  Malin  now  adds  a  third, 
civil  liberties,  the  object  of  his  present 
responsibilities.  This  sequence  he  re- 
gards as  logical,  for:  "After  all,  refugees 
are  an  international  projection  of  the  de- 
nial of  civil  liberties  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  came." 

Civil  liberties,  though  new  to  him  as 
a  professional  concern,  are  far  from  new 
as  an  interest.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Malin 
have  long  been  members  of  the  ACLU, 
regarding  its  work  in  defending  in- 
dividuals, improving  legislation,  and 
educating  the  public  as  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  society.  And  Roger 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  Union's  founders 
and  his  predecessor  as  director,  still  im- 
presses him  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Americans  of  the  present  century. 


J^  ROM   THE   HIGH   WINDOW   OF   HIS   DOWN- 

town  New  York  office,  ARTHUR  D. 
GREENLEIGH,  new  executive  director 
of  the  United  Service  for  New  Amer- 
icans, views  the  ships  that  bring  Eu- 
rope's uprooted  to  American  harbors.  He 
gets  another  look  at  these  arrivals  in  the 
pages  of  field  reports  that  cross  his  desk 
— a  view  different  from  the  past,  for  it 
shows  a  quiet  replacement  of  patterns 


of  hostility  to  foreigners  with  new  ways 
of  welcome  in  communities  all  over 
America. 

What  has  changed  the  old  patterns? 
Two  factors,  says  Mr.  Greenleigh:  a- 
strong  consciousness  of  the  importance 
of  keeping  newcomers  from  turning  only 
to  each  other,  and  the  results  of  a  grad- 
ual social  process  of  education.  The 
picture  is  not  entirely  clear  but  some  of 
the  greatest  successes  of  community  in- 
tegration occur  in  unexpected  places — 
Texas,  for  instance.  Small  towns  every- 
where have  been  able  to  merge  refugees 
with  the  community  rather  than  leaving 
them  in  isolated  groups. 

New  York  is  one  of  the  hardest  prob- 
lems, according  to  Mr.  Greenleigh,  be- 
cause of  its  already  large  foreign  com- 
munities. Happily,  the  Service  has  been 
able  to  settle  well  over  50  percent  of 
those  it  assists  in  towns  outside  New 
York,  dispersing  them  in  45  states. 

The  USNA's  new  director  brings  ten 
years  of  experience  in  refugee  aid  to  cope 
with  the  many  problems  of  finding 
roots  for  a  sizable  portion  of  the  100,000 
Jewish  displaced  persons  who  have 
sought  refuge  here  since  1945.  He  en- 
tered the  field  in  1939  as  executive 
assistant  in  the  National  Refugee  Serv- 
ice, a  forerunner  of  the  present  agency, 
and  has  served  as  associate  director  of 
USNA  for  the  past  two  years.  In  his 
new  post,  he  succeeds  Joseph  E.  Beck, 
director  of  the  agency  since  1946.  Mr. 
Beck,  who  expects  first  to  take  a  long 
rest,  plans  to  return  to  local  community 
work. 

Though  the  number  of  Jewish  im- 
migrants during  his  first  year  in  refugee 
aid  were  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
— some  43,000  from  June  1939  to  June 
1940 — Mr.  Greenleigh  finds  more  diffi- 
culties in  resettlement  today.  A  large 
number  of  those  who  escaped  before  the 
war  were  able  to  carry  away  some 
property — furniture,  silver,  and  so  forth. 
Most  of  them  were  central  Europeans, 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  many 
were  professionals  and  businessmen. 
Postwar  immigration  is  much  different. 
These  people  have  been  without  roots 
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Jbr  as  long  as  ten  years;  and  many  have 
Had  their  families  wiped  out.  Moreover, 
Hie  majority  are  natives  of  eastern 
Kurope — an  origin  which  has  traditional- 
llf  met  with  a  rather  cool  reception  here. 
I  Mr.  Greenleigh  has  been  in  social 
,-ork  since  1931,  when  he  interrupted 
[Studies  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
lilVork  to  serve  under  Harry  Hopkins  in 
IJhe  New  York  State  Temporary  Emer- 
j[;ency  Relief  Administration.  He  con- 
Jjinued  with  TERA  through  1934,  com- 
Ijnuting  from  "almost  anywhere  in  the 
•Itate"  to  Friday  and  Saturday  classes 
Ilit  the  school. 

His  first  direct  experience  with  mi- 
|j;rant  peoples  was  with  Americans,  na- 
(Jives  of  the  dust  bowl.  This  was  in  1934, 
iU'hen  he  returned  to  his  hometown  of 
II  ^os  Angeles  to  work  for  the  California 
|  ;tate  relief  agency.  Later  he  became  di- 
! rector  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of 
||?ublic  Assistance,  before  returning  East 
ijmd  joining  the  National  Refugee 
[[Service. 

When  the  war  cut  off  migration  from 
j  Europe,    Mr.    Greenleigh    went    to    the 
IWar    Manpower    Commission    as    field 
lorganizer.    Later,   in    1944,    he   traveled 
I  to    Europe    for    the    American    Jewish 
I  Joint  Distribution  Committee  which  he 
I  served    first    as    director    for    Italy    and 
France    and    later    as    deputy    European 
director.     There    he    was    often   one    of 
the  first  American  civilians  to  enter  li- 
I  berated   areas. 

This  last  experience,  says  the  new  di- 
rector, is  one  of  the  reasons  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  become  "calloused"  or  in- 
different to  the  heartbreaking  problems 
of  displaced  persons  seeking  new  roots 
here. 


Mr.  Prendergast  entered  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Two  years 
later  he  received  a  social  work  degree. 
"You  see,"  he  said  in  a  recent  conver- 
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HAT     MAKES     A     MAN     ENROLL     AS     A 

student  of  social  work  after  more  than 
ten  years  practice  as  a  lawyer?  JOSEPH 
PRENDERGAST,  new  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, answers  it  this  way: 

"Thirteen  months  in  an  army  hospital 
to  sit  around  and  think  .  .  .  remember- 
ing standing  with  bloody  bodies  in  my 
arms  .  .  .  wondering  what  we  were 
fighting  for.  .  .  . 

"You'd  turn  to  the  home  town  papers 
and  they'd  say  we  were  fighting  for 
things  as  they  are,  but  that  wasn't 
enough;  the  word  democracy  was  not 
enough." 

Thus,  in  1946,  nineteen  years  after 
graduation  from  Princeton  University, 
where  he  won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship, 


Irig  &  Thomas 
Patrick  M.  Malin 


Joseph  Prendergast 


Arthur  D.  Greenleigh 

sation,  "I  think  of  social  work  as  democ- 
racy in  action." 

Mr.  Prendergast's  four  years  in  the 
army — where  he  advanced  from  private 
to  major — ended  abruptly  in  a  direct 
pistol  fire  exchange  with  a  German  sol- 


dier. Earlier  he  served  as  a  New  York 
public  prosecutor,  as  a  special  assistant 
to  the  LJ.  S.  Attorney-General,  as  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  Special  War  Policies 
Unit  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  his  new  post-war  profession  he 
has  felt  a  strong  attraction  to  the  idea  of 
"citizenship  participation."  This  led  him 
first  to  the  legislative  information  office 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  and  then  to  the  "wider  chal- 
lenge" of  the  recreation  association.  Dur- 
ing the  last  of  his  two  years  with  SCAA, 
he  wrote  separate  memoranda  on  over 
900  bills  before  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture— after  reading  6,000  bills  submitted 
during  the  session,  1,455  of  them  related 
to  welfare.  His  job  was  translating  the 
legal  verbiage  into  language  "John  Doe 
can  understand  and  act  on  in  his  home 
community." 

"You  know,  I  think  that's  the  best 
answer  to  the  charge  of  'statism'  in  rela- 
tion to  social  welfare,"  he  has  said.  "I 
think  there  are  some  dangers  in  statism. 
If  something  needs  to  be  done  you 
should  ask  first  if  it  can  be  done  at  the 
local  level.  If  that  doesn't  work,  O.K., 
then,  try  the  state  level.  And,  if  neces- 
sary, the  federal  level.  But  the  main 
thing  is  to  start  at  home  where  you  and 
I  are  two  in  a  few  thousands  or  mil- 
lions, instead  of  two  in  150  million." 

Answering  30,000  questions  and  re- 
quests for  recreation  services  a  year — 
from  how  to  build  a  playground  to 
"whatever  shall  I  do  with  my  little 
Willie" — is  one  of  the  ways  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association  stimulates 
interest  in  wholesome  recreation  on  the 
local  community  level.  "We  don't  build 
playgrounds,  or  run  recreation  agencies," 
he  says.  "Our  main  job  is  to  get  local 
people  in  action  themselves.  There  is 
no  point  in  going  into  a  town  and 
setting  up  a  fine  agency  that  collapses 
when  you  leave!"  Under  Mr.  Prender- 
gast's predecessor,  the  late  Howard 
Braucher,  the  association  had  long  passed 
the  point  of  "going  door  to  door  to  sell 
recreation."  Requests  for  advice  and 
field  services  now  come  from  as  far  as 
Moscow  and  Pretoria,  South  Africa — 
from  42  different  countries  and  from 
every  state  in  the  forty-eight. 

Making  it  possible  for  playgrounds  to 
replace  streets  as  play  space  or  hobbies 
to  lessen  the  loneliness  of  age  are  im- 
portant goals  in  Mr.  Prendergast's  view 
of  social  work  and  social  welfare — "ad- 
justing the  individual  to  a  more  and 
more  complicated  world,  and  adjusting 
the  world  to  make  it  better  for  increas- 
ingly individual  individuals." 
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New  Styles  in  Fiction 


HARRY  HANSEN 


ONE  OF  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  Oh 
modern  industry  that  excites  no 
wonder  is  its  ability  to  turn  out  a  uni- 
form product  over  the  years.  Wheat 
crops  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  brands 
of  wheat  flour  never  vary.  Tobacco  leaves 
may  come  from  widely  separated  farms, 
but  cigars  and  cigarettes  maintain  the 
same  flavor  for  decades.  A  different 
situation  confronts  us  when  we  consider 
the  modern  novel.  It  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  definitely  recognizable  entity. 
It  is  so  discussed  in  classrooms  and  in 
summer  conferences  of  writers.  Yet 
nobody  has  ever  seen  it,  and  no  two 
persons  have  ever  agreed  on  its  dimen- 
sions and  form. 

We  are  all  self-appointed  guardians  of 
the  modern  novel,  interested  in  what 
happens  to  it  and  wary  of  its  abuse. 
During  dry  intellectual  weather  we  pro- 
nounce it  dead  as  an  art  form,  then 
discover  that  it  has  merely  slipped  from 
senility  back  into  adolescence.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  the  novel  changed 
from  an  experience  that  carried  the 
reader  outside  of  himself  into  an  ex- 
perience that  carried  the  reader  into 
the  backyard  of  his  own  personality. 
Those  who  became  familiar  with  its 
objective  phases  found  it  difficult  to 
accept  its  intensely  subjective  guise. 
Yet  in  all  its  deviations  from  a  mythi- 
cal norm  it  retained  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  on  human  experience  as  its 


principal  quality.  And  because  the 
imagination  was  allowed  to  select,  ar- 
range, and  reinterpret,  authors  embraced 
it  as  the  very  vehicle  of  truth. 


J, 


THE  WALL,  by  John  Hersey.   Knopf.   £4 
THE  VINTAGE,  by  Anthony  West.   Houghton,  Mifflin.   $3 
A  LONG  DAY'S  DYING,  by  Frederick  Buechner.  Knopf.   £3 
LAUREL,  by  Alice  Fellows.   Harcourt,  Brace.   $3 

I,  MY  ANCESTOR,  by  Nancy  Wilson  Ross.  Random  House. 
#3.50 

BEETLECREEK,  by  William  Demby.   Rinehart.   £2.50 

STRANGER   AND   ALONE,   by  J.   Saunders  Redding.    Har- 
court, Brace.  #3 

HOME  TOWN,  by  Cleveland  Armory.  Harper.  #3 
THE  HORSE'S  MOUTH,  by  Joyce  Cary.  Harper.  #3 


OHN  HERSEY,  WHO  WRITES  WHAT  HE 
calls  the  novel  of  contemporary  history, 
says  so  himself.  He  is  not  the  first 
to  say  it,  only  the  latest  and  most  likely 
prophet  to  be  received  with  wonder.  He 
believes  his  task  is  not  to  illuminate 
events,  but  to  illuminate  human  beings 
who  are  caught  up  in  events.  In  "Hiro- 
shima" he  developed  what  might  be 
called  the  Time-style  of  novel-writing. 
He  reconstructed  a  great  disaster  in 
terms  of  its  effect  on  a  number  of  ordi- 
nary persons  who  obviously  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  human  race  to  which 
the  reader  belonged.  In  his  latest  novel, 
"The  Wall,"  he  has  used  this  method  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  day-by-day  ex- 
periences of  a  group  of  Jews  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto,  from  the  time  when 
the  Nazis  first  forced  them  behind  the 
wall  until  practically  all  of  them  had 
been  deported,  shot,  starved,  or  forced 
into  hiding. 

To  tell  this  story  with  infinite  detail, 
Mr.  Hersey  uses  the  covering  device  of 
translating  a  cache  of  papers  kept  by 
a  scholar,  Noach  Levinson,  who  was  de- 
termined to  leave  behind  a  record  of 
the  creeping  catastrophe.  Levinson  de- 
scribes his  associ- 
ates, where  they 
lived,  how  they  re- 
acted to  petty  and 
major  crises,  how 
they  persisted  in 
what  they  were  do- 
ing, whether  it  was 
devious  or  honest; 
how  they  tried  to 
adapt  themselves  to 
the  slow  constric- 
tion of  the  serpent's 
coils. 


From  the  conduct  of  these  charac 
ters  we  draw  certain  conclusions.  We  sec 
that  the  overhanging  doom  is  not  appre- 
hended all  at  once,  that  it  does  not  deter 
the  cunning  and  the  shifty  from  making 
selfish  bargains.  Men  suffer  or  yielc 
according  to  their  lights.  Some  keep 
their  spirits  up:  "It's  extremely  impor- 
tant not  to  seem  degraded,  even  if  we 
are  beginning  to  be,"  says  one.  There 
are  unselfish  men;  there  is  one  woman 
who  seems  to  embody  the  strength  of 
the  matriarchal  spirit,  and  a  young,  light- 
hearted  girl  who  becomes  the  most  de- 
voted secret  worker  of  them  all. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  the  jour- 
nalistic method  has  developed  into,  in 
the  hands  of  a  first-rate  craftsman.  This 
is  the  epitome  of  the  modern  novel  that 
grows  out  of  current  events.  In  it,  how- 
ever; we  see  an  indication  of  the  au- 
thor's attempt  to  rise  above  mere  facts; 
to  give  relevance  to  the  massing  of  data, 
to  lift  the  veil  of  the  commonplace  and 
let  the  reader  apprehend  the  truth  of 
the  situation. 

To  see  how  far  this  genre  has  ad- 
vanced we  have  only  to  recall  the  novels 
of  modern  industry  that  had  the  Marxist 
blessing  in  the  1930's,  of  which  Benja- 
min Appel's  "The  Foundry"  sticks  in 
my  memory  as  typical  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing of  the  imagination  by  facts.  Mr. 
Hersey  does  overwhelm  us,  but  he  also 
turns  the  light  on  characters  whose  be- 
havior we  recognize  and  whose  feelings 
we  understand.  But  the  enormity  of  the 
great  crime  here  depicted  somehow 
eludes  us;  it  seems  buried  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  detail.  The  fire  of  indignation 
does  not  burn  brightly  in  the  pages  of 
this  book. 

If  the  reader  had  never  before  heard 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  its  fate, 
would  this  story  carry  the  cries  of  its 
victims  high  into  the  heavens?  I  think 
not.  I  may  be  asking  Mr.  Hersey  to 
write  in  terms  of  another  generation, 
but  given  this  theme,  I  miss  the  awful 
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Humming  up,  the  fire  in  the  belly,  the 
thunders  of  the  Old  Testament. 


MANY     MATURE     WRITERS     HAVE 

Jnot  produced  the  perfect  novel,  it  is 
junjust  for  us  to  criticize  beginners  for 
Inot  doing  so.  However,  the  accomplish- 
fments  of  maturity  appear  to  be  based  on 
la  sounder  and  more  comprehensive  view 
|of  human  behavior,  based  on  longer  ex- 
jperience  and  deeper  observation.  First 
{novelists,  from  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  to 
Anthony  West,  must  draw  upon  what 
'they  have  seen  and  felt  in  their  twenty- 
lodd  years  on  earth.  It  is  clear  that  inti- 
jmate  encounters  with  women  are  among 
Ithe  marvels  youth  remembers  best.  This 
I  is  especially  true  of  Mr. 
I  West's  first  novel,  "The 
Vintage." 

The  chief  character  in  Mr. 
West's  novel  is  Col.  J.  M. 
Wallis,  a  British  officer  who 
condemned  a  German  war 
criminal  to  death.  Upon 
recognizing  his  own  inade- 
quacy in  the  face  of  de- 
mands life  makes  upon  him, 
he  killed  himself,  and  now, 
apparently,  in  company  with 
the  German  officer,  rehearses  the  stages 
by  which  he  became  a  selfish  and  ir- 
responsible individual,  harassed  by  the 
problems  of  good  and  evil.  I  say  ap- 
parently, because  the  whole  import  of 
the  story  is  not  clear  to  me.  Mr.  West 
is  a  writer  with  considerable  resources 
and  he  should,  in  coming  years,  give 
us  much  for  reflection.  But  "The  Vin- 
tage" lacks  coordination  of  ideas  and  re- 
membered experience,  and  the  symbol- 
ism, if  any,  is  clumsy. 

Obviously  a  man  who  has  attained 
Col.  Wallis'  position  is  near  middle-age, 
but  the  colonel's  recollections  are  chiefly 
of  youth  and  adolescence.  This  leads 
him  to  recall  various  amatory  adventures 
with  girls,  one  of  whom  recites  at  length 
how  she  plied  the  trade  of  prostitute. 
Exactly  how  the  colonel  failed  her  and 
others  and  why  this  should  unsettle  him 
is  not  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  may 
be  to  the  author.  The  colonel's  desire 
to  find  out  where  he  failed  is  under- 
standable, but  the  events  he  recalls  best 
seem  to  have  more  significance  for  ado- 
lescence than  for  maturity. 

THE     SAME     CRITICISM     MIGHT     BE     MADE 

of  "A  Long  Day's  Dying,"  by  Frederick 
Buechner,  although  Mr.  Buechner's 
sense  of  direction  in  narrative  is  much 
better  than  Mr.  West's.  Mr.  Buechner 
has  given  much  thought  to  form  and 


expression,  and  his  style,  though  florid  at 
times,  is  a  welcome  change  from  the 
hard  precision  of  journalism.  He  enjoys 
using  words  in  new  combinations  but 
the  people  of  his  story  are  cheap  and 
their  conversation  is  not  worth  listening 
to. 

Elizabeth  Poor,  a  lovely  widow,  who 
is  being  courted  somewhat  heavily  by 
Tristram  Bone,  goes  to  Princeton  to  visit 
her  son,  and  yields  in  somewhat  casual 
fashion  to  her  son's  friend.  George  Mot- 
ley, a  novelist,  hovers  about  as  a  sort  of 
trouble-maker  for  Elizabeth  and  Tris- 
tram, and  Elizabeth's  son  is  himself 
without  much  moral  stamina.  There  are 
episodes  that  show  that  Mr.  Buechner, 
too,  is  a  writer  of  promise — the  descrip- 
tion of  the  feud  between 
Tristram's  servant,  Emma 
Plant,  and  his  monkey,  for 
instance.  Mr.  Buechner  likes 
to  write  that  someone 
"looked  up  in  a  splendor  of 
surprise"  and  thus  describes 
Tristram's  reaction  to  a  bar- 
ber's routine  task:  "The  bar- 
ber removed  the  towel.  Wiz- 
ard blood,  lured  by  heat 
from  the  enchantment  of  his 
bowels  and  heart  to  cooler 
surfaces,  flushed  the  otherwise  pale  im- 
mensity of  his  face.  ..."  That  isn't 
what  we  want  in  good  novels,  but  it  sug- 
gests that  when  the  author  gets  better 
material,  he  will  have  a  writing  instru- 
ment handy. 
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HE   MOST   DEEPLY    FELT    NOVEL   IS    NOT 

likely  to  be  the  best  tailored.  In  "Laurel," 
by  Alice  Fellows,  we  have  an  example  of 
the  well-made  novel.  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment in  observation  and  in  writing 
discipline — the  expression  balanced,  the 
mood  unvaried,  the  tone  held.  But  it 
gives  no  indication  that  it  has  been 
lived  and  deeply  felt,  so  precisely  has 
the  author  bent  the  study  of  selfishness 
to  an  ideal  of  literary  form.  A  girl 
tells  in  the  first  person  how  the  impact 
of  an  estate,  Laurel,  on  her  grand- 
mother, mother,  and  herself  has  made 
them  think  more  of  possession  than  of 
sharing.  This  applies  also  to  love;  Eliza- 
beth rejects  her  lover  when  she  learns 
that  she  may  inherit  her  grandmother's 
estate,  and  the  other  men  in  the  family 
are  bitter  and  stunted  because  of  the 
attitude  of  their  womenfolk. 

MANY  MODERN  NOVELISTS  CONTINUE  TO 
be  captivated  by  persons  of  unstable, 
neurotic  behavior.  In  "I,  My  Ancestor," 
Nancy  Wilson  Ross  describes  the  at- 
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Meaning 


OF 


ANXIETY 


by 


ROLLO  MAY 

Consulting  Psychologist; 
Columbia  University 


ANEW  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
anxiety,  drawn  from  theories  and 
interpretations  advanced  over  the  past 
100  years.  Among  the  observers  of 
human  problems  whose  views  on 
anxiety  are  presented  are  philosophers 
(Spinoza,  Kierkegaard ) ,  biologists  ( Can- 
non, Goldstein),  psychologists  (Freud, 
Rank,  Jung,  Mowrer),  psychoanalysts 
and  psychotherapists  (Homey,  Adler, 
Sullivan),  economists  (Tawney),  and 
social  psychologists  and  cultural  his- 
torians (Fromm,  Kardiner,  Mumford). 
Common  elements  in  the  thinking  of 
all  are  woven  into  a  concept  of  anxiety 
which  the  author  tests  by  means  of  a 
select  group  of  actual  cases. 

A  basic  study  of  anxiety  as  the  central 
problem  of  psycholotherapy,  this  is 
also  a  book  with  a  helpful  message  for 
every  citizen  of  our  anxiety-ridden 
world.  $4.50 

Marriage  Analysis 

By  HAROLD  T.  CHRISTENSEN,  Purdue 
University.  Approaching  the  subject  of 
marriage  scientifically,  this  book  an- 
alyzes some  of  the  core  problems  of 
matrimony  in  order  to  establish  the 
foundations  for  a  successful  family  life. 
It  focuses  objectively  on  the  relation- 
ship of  men  and  women  during  court- 
ship, marriage,  establishment  and  con- 
tinuation of  family  life,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  children,  and  centers  largely 
about  the  personalities  involved  in  the 
marriage  undertaking  to  help  the 
reader  to,  greater  wisdom  and  effort  in 
meeting  matrimonial  problems.  $4.50 

Child  Treatment  and  the 
Therapy  of  Play 

By  LYDIA  JACKSON  and  KATHLEEN 
M.  TODD.  This  new  book  explains  the 
nature  of  play-therapy  and  describes  its 
use  in  treating  such  behavior  disorders 
in  children  as  anxiety  states,  habit  dis- 
orders, obsessional  conditions,  and  be- 
havior anomalies.  Further,  it  illustrates 
the  method  with  examples  from  the 
authors'  clinical  experience.  Special 
attention  is  given  obsessions  in  young 
children,  about  which  very  little  has 
previously  been  reported.  $2.30 
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tempts  of  Philip  Stewart  to  cast  off  his 
doubts  and  confusions  and  find  a  usable 
philosophy.  The  story  is  laid  in  the 
Puget  Sound  region  of  the  Northwest 
and  thus  enables  Miss  Ross  to  give  us  a 
countryside  unfamiliar  to  most  readers 
of  modern  fiction.  Philip's  best  crutch 
is  his  father,  a  man  whose  mature  ob- 
servations on  life's  experience  offer  the 
necessary  counterpoint  to  Philips  emo- 
tional floundering — a  device  that  would 
have  helped  Anthony  West's  story  im- 
measurably. In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Philip  Stewart  is  another  unsettled  young 
man,  Miss  Ross's  story  gets  closer  to  the 
problem  of  individual  integrity  in  these 
difficult  times  than  the  novels  I  have 
mentioned  earlier. 


W-'L'BTLE    CHANCES    HAVE    COME   ABOUT    IN 

the  treatment  of  race  relations  in  fiction. 
A  few  seasons  ago,  novels  dealing  with 
Negro  and  white  relations  were  polemi- 
cal and  argumentative.  "Cry,  the  Be- 
loved Country"  was  an  exception,  but 
that  book  was  far  removed  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  writing  about 
race.  In  the  few  weeks  since  January  1, 
1950,  two  novels  have  arrived  that  sug- 
gest that  authors  are  recognizing  wider 
implications  of  racial  tensions. 

One,  "Beetlecreek,"  by  William 
Demby,  turns  the  tables  to  describe  the 
petty  persecution  visited  by  Negroes  on 
a  well-intentioned  white  recluse,  Bill 
Trapp,  who  chooses  to  live  in  a  shack 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  Negro  community. 
His  friendly  overtures  to  boys  and  girls 
are  suspected,  and  the  older  women  of 
color  react  exactly  as  do  white  women 
in  similar  circumstances.  In  time,  too, 
the  boy  who  has  been  befriended  by  Bill 
Trapp  is  led  by  the  mob  sentiment  of 
his  associates  to  attack  the  shack  and 
mishandle  its  owner.  This  narrative  of 
simple  behavior  is  a  straightforward 
tale  that  makes  its  point. 

WRITING  MORE  ACUTELY  AND  DIGGING 
deeper  below  the  surface  is  J.  Saunders 
Redding,  whose  "Stranger  and  Alone" 
is  put  forward  with  the  subtitle:  "The 
story  of  a  man  who  betrayed  his  own 
people."  I  wish  this  qualifying  phrase 
had  been  omitted,  for  the  author  uses 
no  such  explicit  labels  in  his  text.  Mr. 
Redding  is  a  writer  of  distinction,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  faculty  of  Hampton 
Institute,  who  was  graduated  from 
Brown  and  currently  lectures  there.  He 
is  thus  well  able  to  assess  the  forces 
that  help  or  retard  Negro-Caucasian  un- 
derstanding. 

His  chief  character,  Shelton  Howden, 


becomes  a  compromiser  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  his  own  unwillingness 
to  fight.  His  experiences  at  the  hands 
of  southern  whites  are  not  harsh,  but 
subtly  injurious;  they  tend  to  make  him 
conform,  rather  than  rebel.  This  is  fur- 
thered by  his  association  with  the  suc- 
cessful Negro  college  president,  who 
fares  well  by  interpreting  the  Negro  to 
the  whites  and  the  whites  to  the  Negro, 
in  an  ameliorating  manner.  The  i 
transigence  of  the  younger  men  is  not 
shared  or  tolerated  by  President  Wim- 
bush.  Nor,  in  the  end,  by  Howden  him- 
self, for  as  a  "safe"  Negro  he  gets  an 
enviable  position  as  inspector  of  schools, 
and  in  turn  keeps  his  brethren  from 
antagonizing  the  dominant  powers. 

This  novel  is  written  from  the  inside 
and  helps  explain  much  about  southern 
conformity.  It  is  to  Mr.  Redding's  credit 
as  an  artist  that  he  makes  the  reader 
feel  friendly  toward  Howden  at  the  start 
and  regretful  in  blaming  him  at  the  end. 
He  has  recognized  that  human  motives 
are  complex.  But  he  has  also  seen  that 
it  is  the  novelist's  duty  to  interpret  and 
resolve  this  complexity;  that  unless  he 
does  so,  he  is  merely  adding  to  the  origi- 
nal confusion. 

A 

1      XMERICAN  WRITERS  ONCE  WERE  KNOWN 

for  the  light  touch,  but  in  recent  years 
only  a  few  cultivate  it.  Among  current 
novels  Cleveland  Amory's  "Home 
Town"  is  an  attempt  to  spoof  the  ritual 
of  publicizing  a  new  author,  an  Amer- 
ican phenomenon  that  often  shocks  and 
distresses  foreign  visitors.  Mr.  Amory's 
author  arrives  in  New  York  from  the 
Southwest  and  is  taken  in  hand  by  his 
publisher's  publicity  man  and  by  a  spe- 
cial promoter.  He  is  told  how  to  be- 
have at  cocktail  parties,  whom  to  culti- 
vate, what  to  say  on  radio  programs. 
All  the  publishing  antics  are  recogniz- 
able, which  accounts  for  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  the  book  by  insiders,  but  they 
are  described  so  extravagantly  as  to  dull 
the  edge  of  the  satire. 

TlIE       PUBLICATION       OF       "THE       HoRSi:'s 

Mouth,"  by  Joyce  Gary,  reminds  us  anew 
that  the  British  always  have  excelled  in 
the  novel  in  which  the  hero  is  a  sort  of 
preposterous  comic  character.  Gulley 
Jimson,  who  appeared  in  an  earlier  novel 
by  Gary,  is  a  middle-aged  artist.  He  has 
few  morals  and  is,  in  fact,  something  of 
a  rogue.  He  is  also  a  witty  talker,  no 
respecter  of  persons,  self-confessedly 
lecherous,  and  always  in  and  out  of 
trouble  with  respectability  and  the  law. 

is    a 
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healthy  antidote  to  the  heavy  "realistic" 
accounts  of  neuroticism  that  fill  Amer- 
ican books  and  plays.  And,  as  several 
friends  have  discovered,  it  is  excellent 
for  reading  aloud. 

— By  the  former  columnist  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram,  and 
former  associate  editor  of  Survey 
Graphic,  now  editor  of  the  "World 
Almanac." 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  A  REVOLUTION- 
ARY AGE  and  other  papers,  by  Ken- 
neth L.  M.  Pray.  Edited  by  Jessie  Taft. 
Introduction  by  Virginia  P.  Robinson. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  #4 

44rT~lHE     CENTRAL,     CONTIMUING 

I  lem  of  social  organization 
mains  always  the  same— to  find  a  secure, 
stable  basis  for  creative,  satisfying  life  in 
the  midst  of  constant  growth  and 
change."  This  passage  from  Kenneth 
Fray's  presidential  address  delivered  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  May  1946  expresses  well  the  under- 
lying theme  of  this  collection  of  his 
papers  and  places  in  Kenneth  Fray's  own 
words  the  quest  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  professional  life. 

The  papers  comprising  the  book  are 
appropriately  arranged  under  four  main 
divisions:  Earlier  Formulations  of  the 
Philosophy  Underlying  Social  Work 
Practice;  Public  Welfare;  Penology; 
Final  Statement  of  the  Philosophy  Un- 
derlying Social  Work  Practice.  The 
papers,  each  constituting  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  social  work  and  to  a  better 
understanding  of  our  society,  cover  a 
span  of  some  fifteen  years  ( 1933  to 
1948).  A  period  so  full  of  significant 
events  in  human  history  gave  Kenneth 
Pray  an  opportunity  to  turn  the  full 
light  of  a  penetrating  and  widely  rang- 
ing mind  on  the  changing  scene.  That 
he  accepted  this  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge is  clearly  evident  on  every  page. 

Mr.  Fray's  deep  interest,  first  in  the 
person  needing  help,  and  then  in  the 
individual  worker  as  well  as  in  pro- 
gram and  structure,  is  reflected  in  every 
paper.  Speaking  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Conference  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  in  1944, 
he  asked  the  question,  "Is  there,  in  actual 
fact,  anything  that  can  rightly  be  called 
a  total  program  of  social  work  in  Ameri- 
ca today?"  He  answered  the  question 
in  the  negative  but  against  a  back- 
ground of  historic  perspective  and  un- 
derstanding that  made  clear  both  the 
why  and  the  how. 

The  range  of  topics  selected  by  the 
editors  for  inclusion  in  this  volume  give 


evidence  of  the  breadth  of  Kenneth 
Fray's  interests  and  concern  and  are  tar 
wider  than  the  span  of  years  represented. 
Probation  and  parole,  casework  service 
in  penal  institutions,  professional  educa- 
tion, treatment  of  the  unemployed,  so- 
cial action,  community  organization,  and 
generic  principles  in  social  casework  are 
prominent  among  them. 

Taken  as  a  whole — and  it  has  a  real 
unity — "Social  Work  in  a  Revolutionary 
Age"  makes  clearer  than  most  social 
work  publications  the  basic  relationship 
of  social  worker  to  all  professions.  In 
so  doing,  it  reveals  with  equal  clarity  the 
increasing  extent  to  which  the  lengthen- 
ing branches  of  this  new  profession  are 
reaching  out  to  touch  and  to  intertwine 
with  every  branch  of  human  endeavor 
and  activity.  Kenneth  Fray's  scholarly 
mind,  his  self-discipline,  his  insistence  on 
quality  and  integrity  remind  us  that  as 
the  branches  of  social  work  extend,  its 
roots  must  deepen  in  the  soil  of  scien- 
tific exploration,  and  that  the  tree  as 
a  whole  cannot  flourish  unless  it  con- 
tinues to  benefit  by  the  sun  and  the 
rain  of  understanding  and  compassion. 
General  Director  LEONARD  W.  MAYO 
Association  for  the  Aid  of 
Crippled  Children 

THE    PEABODY    SISTERS,    by    Louise 
Hall  Tharp.    Little,  Brown.  #4 

1HIS   IS  A  DELIGHTFUL  PICTURE  OF   THE 

times  described  so  vividly  in  "The 
Flowering  of  New  England"  and  gives 
an  unusual  insight  into  characters  and 
personalities  which  often  have  been  pre- 
sented from  quite  a  different  angle.  The 
Peabodys  were  a  Salem  family,  but  va- 
rious plans  and  vicissitudes  led  them, 
usually  separately,  into  fresh  fields.  We 
find  them  at  different  times  in  Boston, 
Ohio,  Lenox,  Concord,  with  a  brief  ex- 
perience on  Brook  Farm,  and  always 
constituting  a  vital  part  of  the  neigh- 
borhood into  which  one  or  another  of 
them  moved.  The  book  is  definitely  femi- 
nistic, and  the  figure  of  the  eldest  sister, 
Elizabeth,  looms  large  in  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  Woman  from  man's 
helpmeet  to  that  of  an  individual  in 
her  own  right. 

Other  chapters  in  Elizabeth  Peabody's 
colorful  life  include  teaching;  a  Boston 
bookshop  which  became  a  sort  of  literary 
club;  the  establishment  of  Peabody 
House,  a  Boston  settlement;  collabora- 
tion with  Alcott  and  with  Channing; 
founding  of  the  first  free  kindergarten 
in  the  USA;  friendship  with  distin- 
guished men  and  women,  here  and 
abroad.  In  her  ninety  years,  from  1804 
to  1894,  Miss  Peabody  followed  most  of 
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HELPING  BOYS 
IN  TROUBLE 

Melbourne  S.  Applegate 

A  heart-warming  guidebook  on  boy 
guidance,  written  by  a  man  who  has 
had  twenty-four  years  experience  as 
a  volunteer  Big  Brother.  The  author 
describes  in  a  very  human  way  the 
do's  and  don'ts  that  play  such  an 
important  part  in  this  work. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  said:  "...  a  read- 
able and  highly  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  author's  technique  for 
meeting  and  winning  the  confidence 
of  boys  who  have  serious  problems 
which  they  need  help  in  solving." 

$1.75 
At  all  Bookstores 
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The  RAMPARTS 
WE  GUARD 

By  R.  M.  Maclver 


A  famous  sociologist,  author 
of  The  Web  of  Government 
and  The  More  Perfect  Union, 
tells  how  we  can  preserve  the 
living  flesh  and  spirit  of 
democracy  against  its  many 
enemies.  His  solution  is  so 
practical  and  so  reasonable, 
that  this  ringing  defense  of 
democracy  will  appeal  to 
every  freedom-lover  in  the  na- 
tion. $3.00 


The  LINCOLN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Compiled  and  Edited  by 
Archer  H.  Shaw 

Nearly  5,000  Lincoln  quota- 
tions—virtually all  of  his  most 
important  spoken  and  written 
words  —  arranged  for  ready 
reference  and  identified  by 
time  and  place.  The  wealth 
of  quotations  reveals  the 
amazing  range  of  Lincoln's 
thought  on  many  diverse  sub- 
jects and  gives  a  full  record 
of  a  great  mind  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  his 
times  and  of  all  time.  $6.50 


BRAZILIAN 
CULTURE 

By  Fernando  de  Azevedo 


A  complete,  monumental  his- 
tory of  the  culture  of  Brazil 
— its  art,  literature,  religion, 
education,  economic  life,  and 
social  and  political  evolution. 
It  is  a  book  of  inestimable 
value  for  any  student  of  cul- 
ture. Large,  handsome,  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  over 
400  pictures.  S12.50 


the  "causes"  of  her  long  lit'etime,  and 
participated  in  a  prodigious  number  of 
them. 

The  author  deals  with  the  Peabodys 
as  a  family  and  we  see  the  results  of 
their  impacts  upon  each  other.  Seldom 
has  a  biographer,  I  am  sure,  been  so 
sensitive  to  psychological  differences  and 
reactions  to  such  differences.  One  re- 
sult of  this  alertness  is  new  light  on 
many  personalities,  among  them  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  Horace  Mann,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Of  the  three  sisters,  Elizabeth  always 
led  the  way;  and,  although  one  some- 
times becomes  impatient  over  her  of- 
ficious concern  with  the  affairs  of  others, 
it  is  important  to  check  that  feeling 
against  the  durability  of  her  influence 
in  education,  status  of  women,  and  other 
outstanding  concerns. 

Sophia,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was 
a  semi-invalid,  her  mother's  special  care, 
until  she  found  personal  happiness  and 
a  life  of  her  own.  She  was  a  rare  crea- 
ture, talented,  lovely  in  appearance  and 
through  her  marriage  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne filled  a  place  not  often  realized 
in  the  literary  history  of  this  country. 
Mary,  the  middle  sister,  also  shines  in 
the  light  her  husband,  Horace  Mann, 
shed,  but  as  we  become  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  her  she  seems  to  be  the 
most  normal  and  in  some  ways  the 
strongest  character  of  the  three.  Happily 
for  us,  the  Peabodys  were  addicted  to 
diaries  and  to  writing  and  preserving 
long  letters,  so  our  introduction  to  this 
exciting  family  is  strikingly  personal. 

ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Emeritus,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation 

REHABILITATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED, edited  by  W.  H.  Soden.  Ron- 
ald Press.  #5 
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I  HIS   VOLUME    OF    ARTICLES    BY    THIRTV- 

eight  authors  brings  together  "repre- 
sentative accounts  of  procedures  in  cur- 
rent use  for  the  mental  and  physical  re- 
habilitation of  persons  disabled  by  ill- 
ness or  injury  or  otherwise  handi- 
capped." The  editor  has  grouped  the 
several  phases  of  this  growing  field  into 
five  main  divisions:  General  Medical 
and  Surgical  Technics,  Neurological 
Methods,  Psychiatric  Developments,  Vo- 
cational and  Social  Rehabilitation,  and 
Educational  and  Psychological  Trends. 
Many  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  re- 
habilitation have  contributed  new  articles 
in  their  specialties  or  permitted  reprint- 
ing from  professional  journals. 

Well   reviewed   are   the   rehabilitative 
efforts    in    geriatrics,    the    postoperative 


state,  plastic  surgery,  tuberculosis,  con- 
vulsive states,  poliomyelitis,  the  neu- 
rotically and  psychotically  ill,  the  blind, 
and  the  group  workings  that  combine 
"medical,  psychological,  educational,  and 
sociologic  methods  to  give  the  disabled 
maximum  independence  commensurate 
with  his  limitations."  Stress  is  laid  on 
bringing  to  light  all  the  possible  modali- 
ties that  can  be  employed  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  exceptional  individuals,  and  the 
agencies  carrying  out  these  activities. 

Most  of  the  contributors  emphasize 
the  social  prejudice  encountered  in  seek- 
ing acceptance  of  the  handicapped.  In 
our  industrial  society  the  physically  mar- 
ginal person  often  encounters  illogical, 
emotionally  charged  fears  and  prejudices, 
and  erroneous  preconceptions  of  his  job 
capacity.  The  authors  likewise  have  un- 
derscored the  need  for  recognizing  the 
psychological  phases  of  rehabilitation, 
the  need  for  recognition  of  the  whole 
man.  Seidenfeld  puts  it  pithily  when  he 
states  that  "when  the  patient  becomes  ill 
with  poliomyelitis  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  disease,  he  becomes  ill  as  a 
totality — not  as  a  collection  of  individual 
anterior  horn  cells,  muscles  with  ailing 
motor  nerves,  or  a  finite  central  nervous 
system  invaded  by  a  parasitic  virus." 
This  concept  highlights  nearly  all  the 
chapters. 

Well  demonstrated  also  is  the  dicho- 
tomy of  approach  in  the  rehabilitative 
process — that  the  counseler  can  train  the 
disabled  to  handle  his  condition  cleverly 
in  mild  cases,  and  not  expose  it  to 
stresses  that  are  going  to  accentuate  the 
handicap.  In  severe  states  he  can  ac- 
cept frankly  the  handicap  as  a  definite 
part  of  total  rehabilitation.  This  was  a 
consideration  of  importance  in  Phelps's 
treatment  of  "Rehabilitation  of  the  Cere- 
bral Palsied."  The  interrelationships  be- 
tween capacity  utilization  of  the  physi- 
cally impaired  and  employment  are 
demonstrated  perhaps  best  in  "The  Epi- 
leptic Made  Socially  Useful,"  contributed 
by  Lennox. 

Adversely,  one  finds  that  too  much 
space  is  devoted  to  plastic  surgical  tech- 
nical detail  that  might  be  of  value  in  a 
medical  text  but  is  unnecessary  for  the 
rehabilitation  worker.  Two  conspicu- 
ous lacks  are  a  chapter  on  those  with 
cardiac  defects,  and  also  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  carried  out  jointly 
with  its  fellow  agencies  in  the  states. 

The  title  of  a  good  chapter  on  public 
relations  should  be  changed  from  "Mak- 
ing the  Public  Understand,"  for  one 
cannot  mal^e  anyone  do  anything — one 
motivates  a  change  in  behavior  or  atti- 
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tude  through  reason  and  understanding. 
To  those  interested  in  human  conser- 
vation, the  symposium  offers  consider- 
able enlightenment,  and  should  prove 
of  particular  value  where  visual  broad- 
ening is  needed — to  the  employing  in- 
dustrialist, and  the  few  cerebrally  rigid 
Tnedical  directors  in  industry.  The  gen- 
eral practitioner,  the  surgeon,  and  the 
nurse,  among  the  many  who  prepare  a 
patient  for  his  return  to  wage-earning, 
should  be  familiar  with  this  work.  It 
deserves  its  place  in  all  medical,  indus- 
trial, welfare,  and  sociology  libraries  as  a 
good  contemporary  summary  of  the 
day's  activities  in  the  preservation  and 
rebuilding  of  human  potential. 
Medical  Director  ].  S.  FELTON,  M.D. 
Ridge  National  Laboratory 


PROMISE  AND  FULFILLMENT,  by  Ar- 
thur Koestler.    Macmillan.  M 

IN  VIRTUALLY  ALL  HIS  BOOKS,  EXCEPT 
perhaps  the  pretentious  "Insight 
and  Outlook,"  Arthur  Koestler  has 
written  brilliantly,  incisively,  and  sensi- 
tively. No  less  so  with  "Promise  and 
Fulfillment."  Yet  Koestler  fails  to  ful- 
fill the  promise,  namely,  ...  "a  subjec- 
tive pursuit  of  the  objective  truth."  The 
sum  total  of  Koestler's  description  of 
"Israel's  rebirth  as  a  nation,  ...  a 
frank  phenomenon  of  history"  is,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance,  found  wanting. 

Koestler  writes  sympathetically  of  his 
fellow-Jews,  "this  race  of  eternal  victims 
with  its  flayed  skin  and  exposed  nerves 
...  a  condition  of  man  mercifully  hid- 
den trom  us";  but  implicit  in  every  para- 
graph is  Koestler's  "juedischer  Selbst- 
\hass,"  Jewish  self-hate.  He  marvels  at 
the  Zionists'  "very  old  drama  in  modern 
costume — while  in  the  scorching  light  of 
the  Judean  hills,  eternity  looks  on 
through  the  window  of  time";  yet  his 
sense  of  awe  is  corroded  by  acids  of 
cynicism.  He  has  respect,  even  grudging 
admiration,  for  the  stalwarts  of  the  New 
Judea  who  strive  for  a  "Lilliput  Utopia 
with  Brobdingnagian  effort";  but  never 
is  there  a  warm  hearted  affection  for 
these  modern  Macabees.  Koestler  re- 
mains the  disillusioned  radical,  too  bitter 
to  be  capable  of  loving  people,  especially 
his  own. 

The  form  of  "Promise  and  Fulfill- 
ment" is  as  uneven  as  the  topography 
of  Palestine.  The  reader  whirls  through 
history.  He  stops  abruptly  to  ruminate 
with  Koestler  about  the  fate  of  Jewry 
through  the  ages.  Suddenly  he  is  off  to 
the  wars  again.  As  quickly,  he  is 
plunged  into  a  meditative  forecast  of  the 
future.  No  leisurely  Cook's  Tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  but  rather  a  journey  by  jeep 


Valuable  tools  for  Social  Workers 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  A  REVOLUTIONARY 
ACE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS 

by  Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 

HELPFUL    and    stimulating    to    administrators,    teachers,    and 
social  workers  everywhere,  this  selection  from  the  writings 
of  the  late   Dean  of  the  Pennsylvania   School  of   Social  Work 
stresses  "respect  for  individual  personality,  for  the  significance  of 
the  individual  as  such  and  in  his  own  right."          320  pages.  $4.00 

DYNAMICS  OF  SUPERVISION 
UNDER  FUNCTIONAL  CONTROLS 

by  Virginia  P.  Robinson 

THE  Vice-Dean  and  Professor  of  Social  Casework  at  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  here  clarifies  the  mean- 
ing and  nature  of  supervision  in  social  casework.  Beginning 
with  an  examination  of  social  casework  itself.  Dr.  Robinson 
describes  the  basic  process  which  characterizes  it,  the  process 
which  supervision  undertakes  to  teach.  154  plus  xiv  pages.  $2.25 

FAMILY  CASEWORK 
AND  COUNSELING 

A  Functional  Approach 
Edited  by  Jessie  Taft 

THIS  STUDY  of  the  development  of  functional  casework  in  the 
private  family  agency  includes  all  but  the  dated  articles  in 
A  Functional  Approach  to  Family  Casework  (1944)  together 
with  a  section  on  Counseling  in  a  Family  Agency,  illustrated  by 
two  case  studies.  ".  .  .  among  the  most  stimulating  and  thought- 
provoking  volumes  produced  in  the  field  in  recent  years."— 
Sociology  and  Social  Research.  304  pages.  $3.50 

TRAINING  FOR  SKILL 
IN  SOCIAL  CASEWORK 

Edited  by  Virginia  P.  Robinson 

AN  account  of  the  development  in  the  philosophy  and  procedure 
that  now  characterizes  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  treating  different  aspects  of  the  program.  "The  importance 
of  this  volume  in  the  field  of  social  work  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Not  only  does  it  describe  the  actual  workings  of  a  school  of 
social  work  around  a  particular  philosophy  but  gives  real  direction 
to  students  and  practitioners." — The  Jewish  Social  Service 
Quarterly.  $1.75 
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Just  Published 

An  Illuminating  New  Piece  of  Social  Philosophy" 

culture  of  industrial  man 

by  PAUL  MEADOWS 

The  fascinating  study  of  the  human  being  in  relation  to  our  industrial  civilization 
is  forcefully  presented  by  Paul  Meadows,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Sociology 
staff.  Written  in  the  contemplative  spirit  and  mood  of  social  philosophy,  this 
thought-provoking  book  deals  with  the  many  forces  pushing  against  the  frail 
structures  of  human  relations. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  our  modern  civilization,  business  men  as  well  as 
students  of  economics  and  sociology  will  find  THE  CULTURE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
MAN  an  invaluable  aid.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


Cloth-bound 


$3.75 


216  pages 
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Call  To 

Christian 

Action 

by  D.  R.  SHARPE 

"Call  to  Christian  Action  is  an 
angry  book;  its  author  a  modern 
Jeremiah.  With  the  challenging 
voice  of  a  prophet,  Dr.  D.  R. 
Sharpe  calls  upon  the  Protestant 
Church  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
that  bind  it  to  the  past  and  pro- 
ceed along  the  highway  that  leads 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth." 
— Cleveland  News  $1.50 

at  your  bookseller 
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Letters  and  Life 

through  Israel,  modern  and  ancient. 

The  content  and  style  are  no  less  un- 
even. Koestler  is  at  once  provocative 
and  pedestrian.  His  sentences  are 
sprightly  and  torpid.  His  pages  are  both 
heart-warming  and  infuriating,  eloquent 
and  trite,  original  and  repetitious,  pedan- 
tic and  inaccurate.  He  is  thoughtful 
but  banal  and  flamboyant,  reassuring  and 
irritating,  ethically  sensitive  and  self- 
righteous. 

He  tries  to  be  fair  to  the  British  and 
their  thankless  job  in  that  "thrice- 
promised  land"  (historically,  a  weak 
thesis),  but  does  not  hesitate  to  inveigh 
against  "the  British  cant  of  understate- 
ment and  mumbling  self-restraint." 

After  presenting  the  British  case  in 
dispassionate,  eminently  fair  fashion,  he 
proceeds  to  take  a  thwacking  swat  at 
them  and  returns  to  his  favorite  pastime 
of  throwing  spit  balls  at  Ernest  Bevin. 

In  parts  of  Book  Two,  a  war  diary, 
he  becomes  less  self-conscious  than  in 
the  more  contemplative  sections.  He 
does  let  himself  go  to  the  extent  of  writ- 
ing of  "my  beloved  Jerusalem";  noting 
that  "Dagania  looks  lovelier  than  ever 
under  its  fireworks  of  scarlet  acacia  in 
full  flower";  confessing  to  a  "partly  nos- 
talgic, partly  proprietary  feeling  towards 
the  landscape."  But  he  is  too  conscious 
of  literary  turns  and  simultaneously  suc- 
cumbs to  a  compulsive  need  to  be 
cynical.  His  views  concerning  Israel's 
"cultural  claustrophilia,"  -psychosomatic 
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"theories  of  historic  causation,"  the  fu 
ture  of  world  Jewry,  the  increasing!; 
non-Jewish  character  of  Israel,  the  de 
velopment  of  the  Hebrew  language  anJ 
a  concomitant  science  and  culture,  ar 
all  as  debatable  and  dubious  as  they  an 
daring.  "Promise  and  Fulfillment"  wil 
arouse  interminable  controversies  • —  ar 
eventuality  Koestler  has  been  known  tJ 
welcome.  It  is  his  patent  desire  t<j 
arouse  a  storm  that  makes  him  so  unii 
versally  disliked  in  Israel.  But  it  is  thi: 
provocative  quality  of  the  book  whicli 
will  make  it  widely  read  in  America. 

CARL  HERMANN  Vosi 
Chairman,  Executive  Council,  Americar 
Christian  Palestine  Committee 

PERSONALITIES  IN  SOCIAL  RE 
FORM,  by  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  Abing 
don-Cokesbury.  $2 

GOOD  CAUSES  CAN  BECOME  FORCES  FO^ 
evil  when  they  are  dominated  bj 
bad  men.  In  our  time  they  have  beer 
used  by  dictators  to  gain  the  support  o 
idealistic  simpletons.  Bishop  Oxnam 
one  of  our  most  militant  fighters  foj 
social  reforms,  has  seen  this  clearly] 
Therefore,  in  a  series  of  lectures,  h<| 
set  out  to  examine  once  again  the  relaj 
tion  between  progress  and  personality! 
The  result  is  a  slim  volume  with  i. 
weighty  message. 

It  is  about  six  contemporaries  who 
have  contributed  greatly  to  social  adl 
vance:  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Wall 
ter  Rauschenbusch,  David  E.  Lilienthal; 
Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  and  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Their  sketch  portraits,  prej 
sented  without  controversy-inviting  gen 
eralizations,  provide  a  sample  of  leader 
ship  in  our  time  that  is  rich  in  contrasts 
and  at  the  same  time  surprisingly  reveals 
ing  of  a  common  core  of  principles. 

None  of  these  outstanding  reformers  is 
a  person  with  a  single  idea,  though  eacH 
of  them  at  times  concentrates  all  his 
mental  energy  on  a  single  task  with  all 
its  practical  ramifications.  All  are  characj 
terized  by  versatility  of  interest  and 
trained  competence.  All  are  imbued 
with  a  passionate  desire  for  knowledge; 
Serene  in  their  maturity,  all  of  therrt 
show  traces  of  inner  conflict  in  youth] 
For  all  of  them  truth  matters  more  than 
external  success. 

With  these  common  possessions,  six 
very  different  personalities  have  come  td 
flower.  Each  is  animated  by  a  distinc-l 
live  personal  conviction.  For  the  Webbs 
it  was  the  conviction  that  the  state  can 
and  must  become,  like  the  ideal  family,  a 
household  in  which  all  members  have  an 
equal  claim.  Rauschenbusch  saw  thq 
foe  of  human  welfare  in  dogmatism; 
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whether  manifested  in  religious  or  in 
social  creeds.  Lilienthal  has  become  a 
torchbearer  of  democracy  through  con- 
tinuous self-training  in  cooperative  be- 
havior. Gandhi  achieved  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  moral  victories  in  his- 
tory by  the  force  of  his  example — again, 
consciously  shaped  through  self-search 
and  self-sacrifice.  Schweitzer,  with  an 
artist's  intensity  of  concentration,  won  a 
philosophy  that  inured  him  to  the  temp- 
tation of  worldly  success  and  exalted 
humility  to  a  high  place  among  virtues 
needed  in  this  age. 

All  six  learned  to  deal  effectively  with 
formidable  practical  tasks  by  acquiring 
the  habit  of  filtering  into  every  decision, 
into  every  casual  act,  something  of  the  - 
deep  reverence  for  life  that  animates 
them. 

In  stressing  the  significance  of  these 
lives  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
Bishop  Oxnam  shows  no  mean  literary 
skill  in  describing  them.  Mixed  with 
the  more  impressive  passages  are  many 
fascinating  insights  into  the  very  human 
qualities  and  all  too  familiar  experiences 
of  these  reformers,  so  that  even  the 
reader  who  resists  being  influenced  will 
be  entertained.  BRUNO  LASKER 

Author  of  "Democracy  Through 
Discussion" 

AGAIN  THE  GOOSE  STEP,  by  Delbert 
Clark.  Bobbs-Merrill.  #3 

GERMANY:  KEY  TO  PEACE  IN  EU- 
ROPE, by  Karl  Brandt,  Claremont  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  Calif.  #2.75 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  GERMANY,  by 
Drew  Middleton.  Bobbs-Merrill.  $3. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  PICTURE  OF 
Germany  as  you  like  it  in  these 
three  volumes.  If  you  want  an  aroused 
and  fiery  book  there  is  "Again  the 
Goose-Step,"  by  Delbert  Clark,  former 
Berlin  correspondent  of  The  New  Yorf( 
Times;  if  you  wish  scholarship  with  eco- 
nomic emphasis,  there  is  "Germany:  Key 
to  Peace  in  Europe,"  by  Karl  Brandt, 
former  consultant  to  the  Weimar  govern- 
ment, later  consultant  to  the  American 
government,  and  now  economist  at  Stan- 
ford University;  if  you  want  your  volume 
moderate  and  dispassionate,  you  will 
like  the  "Struggle  for  Germany,"  by 
Drew  Middleton,  chief  correspondent  in 
Germany  for  The  New  Yor/(  Times. 
If  you  are  completely  discouraged,  if 
you  think  the  fight  in  Germany  has  al- 
ready been  lost,  you  will  turn  to  Clark 
with  approval;  if  you  are  optimistic  and 
believe  the  economic  policies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  rebuilding  of  Ger- 
many to  be  successful,  you  will  take 


Brandt;  if  you  are  middle-of-the-road 
and  think  we  have  not  yet  lost  the  fight 
in  Germany,  that  the  most  critical  phase 
is  yet  to  come  now  that  the  East  and 
West  German  governments  are  estab- 
lished, that  we  dare  not  lose  the  struggle, 
and  that  within  the  next  five  or  ten 
years  there  is  a  possibility  of  building  a 
democratic  Germany  which  we  can  trust, 
you  will  take  Middleton. 

Yet  there  are  many  points  of  agree- 
ment in  the  three  volumes.  All  believe 
the  United  States  was  wise  in  rejecting 
the  original  thesis  that  Germany  should 
be  turned  from  its  position  as  the  chief 
industrial  country  of  the  continent  and 
made  into  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
community.  Yet  Clark  believes  we  have 
gone  too  far  in  the  rebuilding  of  Ger- 
man industry  without  long  range  con- 
trols, while  Brandt  holds  that  we  have 
not  gone  far  enough  and  that  West  Ger- 
many must  rapidly  be  given  full  eco- 
nomic sovereignty  and  political  as  well 
as  economic  integration  into  Western 
Europe.  Both  Clark  and  Middleton  de- 
cry the  American  emphasis  on  economic 
rather  than  political  reconstruction  and 
the  tendency  apparent  under  American 
and  British  military  governments  to  em- 
ploy former  Nazis  in  industry.  Both  feel 
there  is  far  too  much  tendency  to  turn 
matters  over  to  the  Germans;  both  em- 
phasize the  seriousness  of  the  decline  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  occupying 
personnel.  The  chief  difference  between 
Clark  and  Middleton  lies  in  their  as- 
sessment of  the  German  relation  to  the 
Russians.  While  to  Clark  the  Germans 
are  already  lost  to  the  Western  powers, 
to  Middleton,  the  ills  suffered  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupa- 
tion are  so  great  as  to  make  all  the 
Germans  lean  toward  the  West,  if  only 
our  mistakes  do  not  throw  them  back 
to  the  Russians.  Middleton,  believing, 
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• 
Twenty  Sailings,  Spring  and  Summer 

$699  up 

Write  for  Booklet    D 

WORLD  STUDYTOURS 

Columbia  University  Travel  Service,  Agent 

New  York  21  N.  Y.  UNiversity  4-3000 


MARCH     1950 
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as  he  says,  that  the  Nazi  political  system 
converted  the  Germans  into  beasts, 
nevertheless  does  not  believe  that  the 
old  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  offers  any  solution  to 
our  problems  or  ultimately  to  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  approach  to  the  Germans. 
The  Middleton  volume  is  by  far  the 
most  meaty,  while  the  Brandt  book,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  lectures  given  at 
Claremont  College,  makes  no  pretense 
to  be  inclusive.  Beautifully  written  in 
a  distinguished  and  flowing  style,  the 
Middleton  book  is  rewarding  in  its 
method  of  presentation  as  well  as  in  its 
content.  Clark  proceeds  primarily  by 
anecdote,  some  chatty  and  trivial  rather 
than  penetrating  in  their  analysis  of 
German  character.  The  chief  contribu- 
(Continued  on  165) 
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CASH   WITH   ORDKR 


T  h 


Survey 


112   East    19   Street 


New   York   3 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  -  WISCONSIN 

District  Supervisor  of 
Public  Assistance  I 

Supervises  welfare  and  social  security  aid 
administration  in  a  group  of  rural,  northern 
counties;  acts  as  liaison  between  state  and 
county  agencies.  Graduate  degree  in  social 
work  and  two  years  of  case  work  experience, 
including  one  year  of  supervision.  Starting 
salary  $4524. 

Social  Work  III 

Child  Welfare:  Supervises  county  children's 
workers  and  develops  community  programs. 
Public  Assistance:  Assists  in  training  pro- 
gram to  develop  good  case  work  in  county 
agencies. 

Graduate  degree  in  social  work  and  two  years 
supervisory  experience  in  relevant  field  of 
social  work.  Starting  salary  $3864. 

Write  Bureau  of   Personnel 
State   Capitol,    Madison,   Wisconsin 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
and  Child  Placement  Departments.  Classifica- 
tions Caseworker  I  and  II  provide  salary 
range  $2,700-$4,500.  Placement  on  scale  de- 
pendent upon  experience.  Write  Jewish  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  15  Fernando  Street, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
practices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKERS— Three 
positions  available  under  the  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Public  Health  in  Santa  Fe 
Mental  Health  Program.  Salaries:  Chief — 
$4200,  Senior — $3600.  and  Junior — $2700. 
Write  for  official  application  blank  to  Merit 
System  Council,  Box  939,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

MATRON  or  SUPERINTENDENT  for  small 
children's  home.  Mature  person  with  genuine 
interest  in  children  and  ability  to  manage 
large  household.  Salary  according  to  qualifica- 
tions. Write  to  United  Charities,  107  Madison 
Avenue,  West  Hazleton,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  in  sub- 
urban family  agency  in  Philadelphia  Chest 
area.  Psychoanalytic  consultation.  Salary 
range  $2,800  to  $4,000.  Starting  salary  up  to 
$3,400  depending  upon  experience.  Oppor- 
tunity for  supervision  of  student  if  desired. 
Main  Line  Family  Service,  18  Simpson  Road, 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

QUALIFIED  CASE  WORKER  for  family 
agency  in  Midwest  Community  of  fifty  thou- 
sand. Salary  dependent  upon  qualifications. 
9032  Survey. 

CASEWORKER.  Graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work,  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or 
German  preferred,  for  family  casework  with 
small  but  progressive  Jewish  agency.  Starting 
salary  $2,700  to  $3,300  depending  on  experi- 
ence ;  maximum  $4,000.  Write  fully  concern- 
ing qualifications  to  Jewish  Family  Service, 
18  South  Stockton  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR,  family 
agency  in  mid-west.  Experience  in  public 
relations  necessary.  Casework  background  de- 
sirable. Must  have  demonstrated  ability  in 
writing  and  speaking.  Man  or  woman.  9042 
Survey. 

PSYCHOLOGISTS — Clinical  psychologists  and 
assistants  for  Mental  Health  Program  in  Santa 
Fe  under  the  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Three  positions:  $4200,  $3600, 
and  $2700.  Write  for  official  application  blank 
to  Merit  System  Council,  Box  939,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 


PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL   WORKER 

wanted  for  Psychiatric  Clinic 

ot  General  Hospital. 

Requirements :    Graduate  of  accepted  social  work 
school  with   one   or  more   years  of   experience, 
preferably   m  out-patient  or  agency   work. 
Salary:    $2500   to   $3600   dependent   on    qualifica- 
tions. 

Apply:     Dr.     Simon     L.     Goldfarb,     Psychiatric 
Clinic,   Stamford  Hospital,   Stamford,   Conn. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Many  positions  are  available  for  trained 
social  workers,  group  workers  and  adminis- 
trators  through 

THE  SOCIAL  WELFARE  UNIT 

New  York    State   Employment   Service 

139  Centre  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMILY  SERVICE  of  Delaware  County 
has  immediate  openings  for  two  qualified  case 
workers.  Challenging  opportunity  in  fastest 
growing  county  in  Pennsylvania.  Suburban, 
rural  and  industrial  areas.  Excellent  salaries, 
experienced  supervision  and  psychiatric  con- 
sultation. Write,  telephone  or  wire — Family 
Service  of  Delaware  County,  Media,  Pa. 

CASEWORKERS — man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolescents  and  an  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agency  with 
growing  program.  Iowa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Room  206,  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
6th  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 

CASEWORKERS — Midwest,  private,  multiple 
function  children's  agency  outside  Chicago. 
Case  Supervisor,  $3700-$5000 ;  Case  Worker 
III  — $3500-$4200:  Case  Worker  II  —  $3200- 
$3700;  Case  Worker  I— $2800-$3300.  Write 
9041  Survey. 

CASEWORKER— Professionally  qualified.  Well 
recognized  agency  offering  psychiatric  con- 
sultation and  seminars,  participation  in  In- 
stitutes and  community  committees.  Salary 
$2700-$3600,  favorable  personnel  practices.  At- 
tractive, interesting  community  with  moun- 
tains, fresh  and  salt  water  offering  unusual 
recreational  opportunities.  Please  state  train- 
ing and  experience.  Orville  Robertson,  Family 
Society,  107  Securities  Building,  Seattle  1, 
Washington, 

THE  VERMONT  CHILDREN'S  AID  SO- 
CIETY needs  two  caseworkers,  Masters  De- 
gree in  Social  Work  or  two  years  training  re- 
quired. Salary  $2400  to  $3600  depending  on 
experience.  Good  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. Apply  174  Pearl  Street,  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT— thoroughly  trained 
in  total  needs  of  children;  qualified  as  social 
worker;  to  participate  in  renovating  program 
and  rebuilding  plant  of  established  Home  for 
children  with  a  progressive  board  of  directors 
in  a  progressive  community  in  lower  New 
York  State.  9040  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  —  for  multiple  service 
agency  for  family  casework  assignment.  Op- 
portunity for  variety  of  experience  in  pre- 
dominantly family  counselling  practice.  Ex- 
cellent supervision.  Salary  range  $2700  up- 
ward, depending  on  experience.  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  Inc.,  346  West  Jefferson, 
Fort  Wayne  2,  Indiana. 

CASEWORKER — Immediate  opening  for  man 
with  professional  training.  Salary  commensur- 
ate with  training  and  experience.  Write  Dora 
B.  Sommerville,  Social  Service  Department, 
Catholic  Youth  Organization,  31  East  Con- 
gress Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency ;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Childrens 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS  for  church  related  agency. 
Work  with  Unmarried  Mothers  or  Foster 
Homes.  Graduate  training  plus  experience. 
Favorable  salary  range.  Good  supervision. 
Psychiatric  consultation.  Lutheran  Child 
Welfare  Assn.,  Addison,  111. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 
WANTED— (a)  Medical  social  worker;  advant 
tageous  if  some  experience  in  psychiatric 
work;  resort  area  of  Southwest;  altitude  750C 
feet;  all  recreational  facilities,  (b)  Medical  so 
cial  worker ;  university  hospitals  and  clinics 
West,  (c)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  recently 
established  child  guidance  clinic;  duties  super 
visory ;  Middle  West,  (d)  Male  and  female  so- 
cial workers ;  agency  operated  by  one  o| 
Protestant  churches ;  duties  principally  with 
juvenile  delinquents,  (e)  Psychiatric  socia: 
worker;  duties  include  teaching,  research  ant 
community  organization ;  would  supervise  stu 
dents  in  mental  hygiene ;  state  university 
South.  Sl-2  Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

CASE    WORK     POSITIONS— Full    and    pan 

time.  Personnel  Policy  sent  upon  request.  In 
terviews  arranged  at  Atlantic  City  Nationa 
Conference  of  Social  Work  or  as  desired 
Write,  Personnel  Department,  Travelers  Aic 
Society  of  Chicago,  Room  443,  Grand  Centra 
Station,  Chicago  7,  Illinois. 


CASE  WORKER:  Opening  in  small,  privatt 
Chicago  agency  providing  casework  service  tc1 
adolescents  in  public  schools.  Qualifications : 
Graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work ; 
experience  preferred.  Good  supervision.  Psy-; 
chiatric  consultation.  Salary  related  to  experi 
ence;  range  $245.00  to  $360.00  per  month. 
9038  Survey. 


CASE  WORKER  in  multiple  service  agency. 
Graduate  training  necessary.  Range  of  salary 
$2,700-$4,000,  depending  upon  qualifications. 
Community  and  job  have  outstanding  possibil- 
ities. Jewish  Family  Service,  922  Southern, 
Standard  Building,  Houston  2,  Texas. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR. 
Milwaukee  County  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Room  206,  Courthouse,  Milwaukee  3,  Wiscon- 
sin. Continuous  Original  Entrance  Examina- 
tion. 

$320.32  to  $370.32  per  month  subject  to  annual 
adjustment  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Annuity  and  Retirement  system.  Completion  of 
post-graduate  course  in  accredited  school  of 
medical  social  work  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 
Not  less  than  three  years'  paid  experience. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Intake, 
Supervise  adults  and  children.  Masters  de- 
gree, three  years  experience,  Salary,  $3,900. 
9020  Survey. 


CASEWORKER  — Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program. 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 
personnel  practice.  Recently  revised  statement 
of  personnel  policies  available.  Salary  be- 
ginning $3000  to  $3200  depending  on  training 
and  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin,  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7,  New 
York. 


WANTED — Social  workers  to   file  their  qualifi- 
cations  with   the    Medical    Bureau ;   opportuni- 


Building,   Chicago. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL 
SERVICE  HAS  AN  OPENING  FOR  A 
PROFESSIONALLY  QUALIFIED  CHILD 
WELFARE  CASEWORKER 


GRADE   II 


$2,976-13,708 


APPLY  TO  GENERAL  DIRECTOR,  1825 
MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  S, 
CALIF. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


LETTER  SERVICES 


WANTED 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
HOME  FOR  AGED 

California  Masonic  Home  seeks  capable, 
experienced  business  manager  to  perform 
administrative  duties  usually  relatecMo  such 
position,  assist  in  planning,  organizing  pro- 
gram, operating  large  property,  all  under 
direction  of  Superintendent.  Men,  prefer- 
ably Masons,  35  to  50  years  old,  good 
health  clear  record,  experienced,  apply 
only  in  writing  to  Lloyd  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary 25  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
stating  qualification  fully,  salary  expected. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY.  Male  Director  of 
c;i-e  work  services ;  two  division  superin- 
tendents with  supervisory  case  work  experi- 
enc"  •  several  senior  case  workers ;  for  state 
wide  non-sectarian  Child  Placing  Agency  in 
Florida.  Permanent  position  with  suitame 
salary  assured  persons  with  professional,  edu- 
cational training  and  experience.  Persons  with 
experience  in  Southern  States  preferred.  Apply 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Florida,  1649 
Osceola  Street,  Jacksonville. 

CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  fully  trained 
graduate  for  family  service.  Knowledge  of 
Yiddish  preferred.  Salary  range  $3300  to 
$4800.  Send  full  statement  covering  training 
and  experience.  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.  W.  2nd  Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  FOR  CASE 
WORKERS  IN  MARYLAND'S  DEPART- 
MENT OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Starting 
salary  is  $2310  a  year  with  salary  increases 
every  year  to  a  maximum  of  $2890.  Position 
reqnire's  completion  of  two  years  of  graduate 
study  in  a  professional  school  of  social  work. 
One  year  of  paid  employment  in  performance 
of  social  case  work  services  may  be  substituted 
fin  one  year  of  professional  education. 
A  training  program  gives  opportunity  for  em- 
ployees to  meet  qualifications  for  promotional 
positions  and  the  agency  maintains  a  high 
standard  of  supervision  so  that  staff  members 
may  achieve  increasing  competence  on  the  job. 
These  positions  are  under  the  State  Merit  Sys- 
tem and  insure  security  with  liberal  vacation, 
sick  leave,  and  retirement  benefits. 
For  further  information  applicants  should 
contact  Mr.  J.  Milton  Patterson,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  120  W.  Redwood 
Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  (B.S.,  M.A.)  wishes 
placement  where  special  abilities  can  be  used. 
Extensive  experience  in  quantity  food  service 
and  nutrition  education  including  organization, 
management,  buyintr.  advisory  and  consultation 
service,  teaching.  Murray  Hill  8-4453  or  9033 
Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATOR;  M.S. 
in  social  work,  eastern  university;  seven  years 
experience  in  administrative  social  work ;  for 
further  information,  please  write  Burneice  Lar- 
son, Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chi- 
cago. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  20  years  experience  in 
all  phases  of  institution  administration.  Inter- 
ested in  work  with  Dependent  Children  or  the 
Aged.  References.  9039  Survey. 

CAMP  COUNSELORS— college  graduates  and 
undergraduates ;  American  and  foreign  born ; 
single  and  couples.  Camping  Office,  Schauffler 
College,  5115  Fowler  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR,  PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT,  CASEWORKER,  young  man, 
A  B  Sociology,  1  year  graduate  school  of 
social  work,  A.M.  Personnel  administration, 
3  years  family  and  psychiatric  casework,  teach- 
ing experience.  Excellent  references.  Metro- 
politan area,  commuting  distance,  New  York 
City.  9030  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  (male)  of  small 
family  service  agency  desires  similar  position. 
Educated  and  experienced  in  administration 
and  case  work.  Now  doing  both.  9043  Survey. 

HOUSEFATHER  —  delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence, excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Survey. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  15  years  experience  in- 
situation  for  children ;  6  years  social  case 
work;  some  recent  probation  and  parole  work. 
9044  Survey. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE  EMBOSSING 
LIST  MAINTENANCE 
COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•     •     • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53  PARK  PLACE— NEW  YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9633 


CONFERENCE  GROUPS 


BOWEN  COUNTRY  CLUB,  the  Hull-House 
Camp,  located  40  miles  north  of  Chicago  is 
available  to  conference  groups  in  April,  May, 
June  and  September.  For  information  write 
to  Hull-House,  800  South  Halsted  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

RECORDS 


NATIVE  FOLK  MUSIC  from  many  lands.  Re- 
cordings accompanied  by  illustrated  manual. 
Ethnic  Folkways  Library,  117  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive  Positions 


286  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By  Appointment 
Bryant  9-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


CITY  OR  COMMUNITY 

By      Elizabeth      Handa»yde,     reviewed      In      the 
January  Survey,   may    be    obtained    from: 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION   OF  SETTLEMENTS 

AND   NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 
214   East  53   Street  New  York  22 

.PRICE  $1.25 


Feed  Hungry  Minds 

The  war  destroyed  millions  of  books 
overseas,  cut  off  the  exchange  of 
knowledge.  Your  money  feeds  hungry 
minds  when  it  sends  new  books  to 
schools  and  libraries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  through  the  CARE-UNESCO  plan. 
Mail  cash  donations  in  any  amount  to: 

CARE  Book  Program 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


and    HARD  -  TO  -  KIND 

—  books  supplied;  also  gen- 
ealogies, town  histories;  Incomplete  sets  completed, 
back  numbers  all  magazines,  etc.  All  subjects,  all 
languages.  Send  us  your  list  of  book-wants— no 
obligation.  We  report  quickly.  Lowest  prices. 
(We  also  supply  all  current  books  or  any  book 
mentioned  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey  at 
publishers'  prices  postpaid.) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
117    West   48th    Street,    Dent    S,    New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
We   also   buy   old   books,    magazines,   prints,    letters, 
documents,    etc.    Send   us   your    list. ^^ 


CHARTING    GROUP 
PROGRESS 

Saul  Bernstein  reviews  the  problem  of  •«•'<»• 
ating  accomplishment  of  purposes  in  small 
groups  .  .  .  presents  three  charts  (and  evalua- 
tion criteria)  that  have  been  used  experiment- 
ally. 12  for  $7.50;  single  copy.  75o. 


Association  Press 


291    Broadway 


New   York  7.   N.   Y. 


A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  TO  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS AND  LIBRARIES.  BOOKS  ON  SO- 
CIAL WORK.  GERONTOLOGY,  AND 
MENTAL  HYGIENE..  Your  Want  Lists  in- 
vited We  conduct  world  wide  searches  for 
books  not  in  stock  at  no  cost  to  you.  The 
price  of  the  book  ™»t  mgrt  JW«  «M«J™: 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  GREELEY  SQUARE 
BOOK  STORE,  P.  O.  Box  18,  Tremont  Sta- 
tion, New  York  57,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in    the    betterment    of    the    world.      Put    it    l 
your   library.      $4.00    a   year       1790    Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

PROTECTIVE    STERILIZATION.     Free    lit- 
erature   describing    the    absence    of    undes 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  tn 
feebleminded     and     their     potential     chil.  ren. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,   North  Carolina. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS  Research,  revision,  bibliograpmes, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


ISLAND  PRESS  COOPERATIVE  interested 
in  non-fiction  manuscripts.  470  West  24th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French.  German,  Russian, 
bv  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money,  fend  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA 
Bldg.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


MARCH     1950 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year  ;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year.  Applica- 
tions and  Subscriptions  to  P.  O.  Box  96, 
Willimantic,  Connecticut. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
divisions  under  which  local  units  operate. 
Raises  funds  annually  to  support  cancer  re- 
search, education  of  the  public  and  physi- 
cians, improvement  of  standards  of  cancer 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Field  Army  has  a 
service  program  organized  by  divisions  in 
which  more  than  a  million  volunteers  par- 
ticipate. Educational  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Society's  divisions  and  local 
units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.—  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director. 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania  ;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include  CLOTH- 
ING and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  RE- 
HABILITATION and  SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS,  MEDICAL  and  TRANS- 
PORT WORK:  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  and 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
groes, college  lectureships;  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects,  consulta- 
tive services  to  management  and  labor  ; 
WORK  and  STUDY  PROJECTS:  for  col- 
lege and  high  school  students,  in  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  confer- 
ences and  institutes  to  promote  study  of 
religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace, 
student  study  groups  f9r  peace  education  on 
college  campuses,  seminars  for  foreign  and 
American  students;  SCHOOL  AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM:  linking  schools  in 
United  States  and  abroad. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY—  817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces;  Services  to  Vet- 
erans ;  Home  Service  ;  International  Activi- 
ties ;  Disaster  Services;  Medical  Services; 
The  National  Blood  Program;  Nursing  Serv- 
ices; Food  and  Nutrition  Service;  First  Aid, 
Accident  Prevention,  and  Water  Safety  ; 
Volunteer  Services  ;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross;  and  College  Activities. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Stanley  dej.  Osborne,  Treasurer  ; 
Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors : 
The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation  Center, 
657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln  Recre- 
ation Center,  235  West  113  Street;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  2077 
Second  Ave. ;  Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West 
49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park; 
Co-Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker, 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group  of 
progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— 24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 

East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 

GIRL    SCOUTS    OF    THE    U.S.A.,    155    East 

44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offers  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  U.  S.  A., 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Week-day,  group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors,  aged  7  to  14;  members,  14  to  21). 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  George  Nace ; 
Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev.  Ellis 
Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago 2,  111. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob-l 
lems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and) 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  I 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112! 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  Northt 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf.  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry.  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  BOARD,  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  600  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City.  An  inter- 
national Christian  woman  movement  devoted 
to  service  for  women  and  girls  and  the  at- 
tempt to  help  build  a  society  in  which  the 
abundant  life  is  possible  for  every  individual. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  doe* 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
tie»  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  through 
education  and  rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.D.,  President.  The  Con- 
ference is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agen- 
cies. Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  proceeding! 
of  the  meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  77th  Annual  Meeting,  April 
23-29,  1950,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Kngel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through;— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped ;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  youn^  women  in  Paris; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Council  ett* 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 

This     DIRECTORY     appears     in     THE 
SURVEY  twelve  times  a  year. 
Rates  are  40  cents  a   line   (actual)    per 
insertion.    For    information    contact   the 
Advertising   Department. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 291  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  1513  local  Associa- 
tions federated  for  Christian  leadership  and 
citizenship  training  among  young  men  and 
boys. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  FAMILY  RE- 
LATIONS, 1126  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago  37, 
111.  Membership  open  to  persons  with  pro- 
fessional interest  in  marriage  and  family 
life.  Send  for  materials  list  and  informa- 
tion on  state  and  regional  councils. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization pledged  to  lead,  direct  and  unify 
the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis.  Through 
more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving  every 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the  best 
available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or 
religion,  and  furnishes  immediate  aid  to 
epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  ap- 
propriating funds  to  recognized  research  in- 
stitutions, it  supports  scientific  investigation 
into  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  polio- 
myelitis. In  addition,  it  finances  the  train- 
ing of  polio  specialists  and  maintains  a  pro- 
gram of  information  and  education  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  facts  about  the  dis- 
ease.  Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy,"  its 
funds  are  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during 
the  annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Jaenicke,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Eastei 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  MontMv  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  H).  \V  Atkins  4-0505. 

THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16thSt.,  N. 
W,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  professional 
organization  for  counselors  and  others  en- 
gaged and  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  18*5,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and  so- 
cial welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     WA  9-62uO. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5:30  to  8  P.M. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religious-social  wejfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


Thi*     DIRECTORY     appears     in    THE 
SURVEY  twelve  times  a  year. 
Ratet  are  40  cents  a  line   (actual)   per 
insertion.   For  information   contact  the 
Advertising  Department. 
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tion  of  the  Clark  book  lies  in  its  subtle 
and  brilliant  portrait  of  General  Clay 
and  secondarily  in  its  remorseless  and 
bitter  portrayal  of  his  subordinates.  But 
the  effect  of  the  whole  book  is  sketchy 
and  leaves  one  with  a  sense  of  incom- 
pleteness. But  then,  in  another  sense, 
the  story  of  Germany  itself  is  incomplete 
and  fragmentary. 

Consultant  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY 
U.  S.  Army  in  Germany,  1948 

TRADE  UNIONS  IN  THE  NEW   SO- 
CIETY, by  Harold  J.  Laski.  Viking.  $3 

LASKl's  CONVICTION  THAT  "THE  TRADE 
union  movement,  in  a  revolutionary 
age  like  our  own,  has  a  political  task 
at  least  of  equal  importance  to  its  eco- 
nomic function"  is  the  constantly  recur- 
ring theme  on  every  page  of  his  latest 
volume.  Few  American  labor  leaders 
today  would  deny  the  political  responsi- 
bilities of  the  labor  movement.  But 
there  are  even  fewer  leaders  who  go 
along  with  the  concrete  proposal  which 
Laski  offers — namely,  the  need  to  di- 
vorce the  labor  movement  from  the 
present  major  parties,  whose  common 


objective,  like  the  capitalist  state  itself, 
he  holds,  is  the  protection  of  the  proper- 
tied classes. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  that  this  book 
is  based  upon  the  series  of  lectures  given 
early  in  1949  in  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foun- 
dation. For  it  was  Hillman,  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  and  chairman  of  the  CIO's 
Political  Action  Committee  until  his 
death  in  1946,  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual, who  demonstrated  the  power 
which  unions  can  wield  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  two-party 
system. 

This  is  not  one  of  Laski's  better 
products.  Because  it  is  primarily  a  col- 
lection of  several  lectures,  there  is  much 
overlapping.  More  seriously,  there  are 
too  many  distracting  digressions  to  re- 
motely related  fields — digressions  which 
are  much  more  acceptable  from  the  plat- 
form (especially  when  articulated  by 
such  a  charming  and  eloquent  speaker 
as  Laski)  than  they  are  in  print. 

Nevertheless,  the  volume  contains 
many  cogent  observations  on  current 
union  problems.  Especially  significant 
are  the  questions  he  poses  regarding;  the 
necessarily  changing  role  of  unions  in  a 


changing  economy.  Socialist  Britain  has 
been  looking  for  answers  and,  presum- 
ably, a  "welfare  state"  America  will 
have  to  do  likewise. 

His  comments  on  trade  unions  and 
democracy  are,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer, 
beyond  dispute.  Discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  communism  in  unions,  Laski 
calls  on  union  leaders  to  eschew  help 
from  the  state  or  from  employers,  but 
to  "rely  on  their  own  strength  to  pro- 
tect themselves;  and  their  strength  lies 
in  the  democratization  of  the  unions." 

American  students  of  American  labor 
unions  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
comments  of  this  British  Socialist,  but 
they  will  not  fail  to  find  much  of  in- 
terest and  stimulation  in  his  latest  book. 
HYMAN  H.  BOOKBINDER 
Economist,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America 


PROBLEMS     OF     HUMAN     ADJUST. 
MENT,   by  Lynde   C.   Steckle.   Harper. 


A  CONSULTING  PSYCHOLOGIST  WHO  HAS 
had  wide  experience  and  is  well 
versed  in  the  literature,  presents  in  this 
excellent  volume  many  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  sex,  mar- 
riage, vocation,  religion,  and  old  age.  In 
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BRYN    MAWR    COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 

Graduate  Programs  with  concentration  on 
CASE  WORK  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Courses  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  colleges  of  recognized 
standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY? 
"SURVEY"  REPRINTS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

First  class  articles  in  a  continued  series: 

1.  Yes,  Families  Are  Changing 

2.  Young  Families  in  1950 

3.  The  Family   in  an  Aging  Population 

-4/so  coming  in  this  series: 

4.  The  Turbulent  Middle  Years 

5.  Education  in  Family  Life 

Cost  for  any  of  the  reprints  in  this  vital  series: 


1    copy   15c 

8  copies    .  .  .$1.00 


25  copies    .$3.00 
100        "       .$10.00 


SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 


the  various  chapters  he  gives  the  his- 
torical background  and  the  dynamics  of 
human  behavior,  and  outlines  many 
practical  steps  toward  the  solution  of 
human  maladjustments.  At  times  the 
book  seems  verbose,  but  the  language 
is  kept  reasonably  nontechnical  and  can 
be  understood  by  the  student  of  psy- 
chology, the  personnel  officer,  and  other 
collaborators  in  education  and  industry. 
The  book  abounds  in  excellent  for- 
mulations, for  example,  "While  we  can, 
and  must,  grant  man's  'sufficient  intelli- 
gence,' we  must,  in  the  same  breath, 
point  out  that  intelligence  per  se  is  but  a 
part  of  the  picture.  We  must  also  keep 
in  mind  that,  since  emotional  changes 
are  automatic,  unwilled  and  immediate, 
it  becomes  infinitely  easier  to  feel  than 
it  is  to  think."  This  is  not  a  new 
thought,  but  it  is  here  emphasized  with 
special  clarity. 

The  chapter  on  "Sanity  in  Sex"  is 
especially  to  be  praised  for  its  sound 
scientific  basis  and  its  practical  appli- 
cation. A  few  of  the  case  illustrations 
are  presented  rather  superficially  and 
the  solution  for  a  number  of  them  seems 
definitely  naive.  I  fear  that  many  psy- 
choanalysts would  not  feel  that  adequate 
basis  for  the  apparently  favorable  re- 
sults had  been  determined.  Certainly 
the  psychiatrically  trained  physician 
would  not  feel  that  in  many  of  the  cases 
justice  had  been  done  to  an  evaluation 
of  physiological  processes.  Granted  that 
this  book  is  on  a  psychological  rather 
than  strictly  medical  level,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  of  more  value  if  unconscious 
mechanisms  and  physical  problems  were 
given  greater  emphasis. 

"Problems  of  Human  Adjustment"  is 
a  psychological  presentation  dealing  with 
many  important  problems  of  man's  mal- 
adjustment; it  is  not  an  exposition  of 
psychoanalysis  or  of  psychobiology.  If 
the  book  is  approached  with  this  clearly 


in  mind,  it  should  have  a  wide  reading 
among  medical  students,  psychologists, 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  personnel 
officers.  It  should  also  stimulate  a  wider 
reading  of  the  reference  texts  and  result 
in  a  better  understanding  of  human  ad- 
justments and  maladjustments.  I  wish 
there  might  have  been  a  chapter  pre- 
senting the  need  for  teamwork  in  the 
problems  of  adjustment.  One  thing  that 
many  of  us  have  learned  in  the  last  few 
years  is  the  value  of  the  study  of  the 
total  human  being — physical,  psychologi- 
cal, and  spiritual — and  the  extent  to 
which  the  psychologist  needs  the  help  of 
the  psychiatrist,  and  the  psychiatrist  the 
help  of  the  psychologist  and  the  social 
worker.  ARTHUR  H.  RUGGLES,  M.D. 
Butler  Hospital 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN  THE 
POLITICAL  PROCESS,  by  Oliver  Gar- 
ceau.  Columbia  University  Press.  £3.75 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  SEVEN  REPORTS 
resulting  from  two  years  of  study 
by  the  Public  Library  Inquiry.  Profes- 
sor Garceau  is  a  member  of  the  social 
science  faculty  of  Bennington  College, 
Vermont,  where  Robert  D.  Leigh  was 
president  before  he  became  director  of 
the  Inquiry.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  has  financed  this 
attempt  to  estimate  the  public  library's 
value  as  a  social  and  educational  in- 
stitution. The  present  volume  is  con- 
cerned with  how  its  policies  are  deter- 
mined and  how  they  might  be  improved. 
It  is  a  fitting  time  to  make  such  an 
appraisal,  for  the  public  library  in 
America  is  approaching  the  period  of 
centennials.  Boston  Public  Library,  the 
first  to  be  established  in  a  city,  will  have 
operated  for  a  hundred  years  in  1954. 
If  vital  changes  are  needed  to  fit  a 
society  very  different  from  even  a  dec- 


ade ago,  it  is  vastly  to  the  advantage  o 
librarians  to  hear  and  heed  as  they  en- 
ter the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  method  used  by   Mr.  Garceau  is 
one  of  interdisciplinary  research  by  three 
political  scientists,  a  social  and  economi 
historian,  and  an  industrial  management 
consultant   with   training  in   psychology 
Six  types  of  analysis  have  been  focuset 
on  the  library,  its  community,  its  boan 
of  trustees,  the  city  council  from  whic 
its  funds  are  secured,  and  its  librarian. 

These  findings  were  augmented  b 
case  studies  of  sixty  of  the  7,408  publi 
library  systems  in  the  United  States 
They  represent  various  geographical  sec 
tions  and  different  sizes  and  types  of  tax 
supported  institutions — state,  county,  ant 
municipal.  They  were  studied  by  ques 
tionnaires,  visits,  and  interviews.  Th 
results  are  contained  in  five  clear  anc 
detailed  chapters,  with  recommendation 
which  are  both  practical  and  inspiring 

They  deal  with  the  best  way  to  over 
come  the  great  inequalities  between  ric 
and   poor   parts   of  the   country   whic 
now  leave  almost  one  third  of  our  popu 
lation    without    access    to    free    book 
Librarians   have   thought  that  reducin 
the  number  of   units   by   the  establish 
ment    of    large    regional    system    woul 
achieve   economies   and   spread   service 
Mr.  Garceau  concludes  that  because  o 
local   pride   such  mergings  will  not  tx 
possible.     He   advises   instead   that   th 
librarian  accept  whole  heartedly  his  place 
as  a   politician.     His  identification  with 
well-administered  government  may   win 
federal     aid     for     the     forty-eight    state 
libraries    on    a    matching    basis.      They 
can  then  take  over  supplementary  serv- 
ices to  backward  areas  without  disturb- 
ing successful   local  control. 

ALTHEA  WARREN 
Visiting  Professor 
Department  of  Library  Science 
University  of  Michigan 
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Untoersiitp  of  Chicago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1950-51 

SUMMER  QUARTER 
June  26  —  September  2 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  September  30 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving  complete  program  and  requirements  for 

admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


SIMMONS    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF    SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


MARGARET  MORRISON  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

Deportment  of  Social  Worfc 

Four-year  undergraduate  course  for  women  leads 
to  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Two-year  graduate  course  in  public  assistance,  child 
welfare,  case  work,  etc.,  leads  to  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work.  Open  to  men  and  women. 

Dormitories.  Registration  Sept.  14-16.  Fall  semester 
begins  Sept.  18.  Write  for  catalog. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Box  S  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16,  Mess. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


The  Division  of  Social  Welfare 
Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

offers 

Professional  Education 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  social  work. 

Courses  combine  theory  and  practice 
in  social  case  work,  social  group  work, 
community  organization  and  research. 

Applications   tor  fall  enrollment  are  no*  ie- 
ing    received.    Early    application    is    advised. 


Write:  The  Director,  Division  of  Social  Welfare 
Administration    314    Lincoln    Hall,    Urbana,    III. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 
Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Intcrgroup  Work 
Social  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychia- 
tric Program  on  the  doctorate  level  will 
begin  September,  1950. 

Summer  Institute 

"Social  Work  Practice  in  the  Community 
Organization  Setting" 

June  19-23,  1950 

For  further  information  write  to  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pt. 


SMITH    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

offering 
Educational  Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 

Master  of  Social  Science 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  21,  1950 


A  Program  of  Advanced  Study  for  Experienced 
Graduate  Caseworkers  in  Preparation  for  Prac- 
tice, Supervision,  Teaching,  and  Administration 

August  1950  through  July  1951 

Graduate  Seminars 
July  10-20,  1950 

Advanced  Casework  Miss  Gordon  Hamilton 

Supervisory  Method  in  Social  Casework 

Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

Ego   Psychology  Dr.    Olbtlda  Kr*t 

The  Psychosomatic  Concept  Dr.  Felix  Dtutsth 

Educational  Methods  in  Teaching  Casework 

Miss   Gordon   Hamilton 

Casework    Writing    and    Interpretation 

Miss  Viola  Paradise 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Columbia  University 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  1950 

Series  I — June  19 — June  30 

1.  Mental  Hygiene  Concepts  Basic  to  Group  Work  Practice Mr.  Saul  Scheidlinger 

2.  Administration  in  Social  Group  Work Mr.  Harleigh  B.  Trecker 

3.  Impact  of  Agency  Setting  on  Group  Work  Processes Miss  Clara  A.  Kaiser 

4.  Current  Developments  in  Community  Organization Mr.  Arthur  Dunham 

5.  Tools  of  Evaluation  Used  by  Community  Organizers  and 

Administrators    Mr.  Morris  Zelditch 

6.  The  Public  Relations  of  Social  Work Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Bright 

Series  II— Julu  10 Julu  21 

7.  New  Trends  in  Adoption Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Brenner 

8.  The  Psycho-Social  Development  of  the  Child Dr.  Margaret  Mahler 

9.  Casework  with  Children Miss  Elizabeth  Meier 

10.  Supervision  Miss  Marguerite  Galloway 

*Serles  III — Julu  24 — August  4 

11.  Advanced  Social  Casework  Miss  Florence  Hollis 

12.  Advanced  Psychiatry  for  Social  Workers .Dr.  Sidney  L.  Green 

13.  Advanced  Supervision 

Section  A   (For  beginning  supervisors) Miss  Miriam  McCaffery 

Section  B  (For  supervisors  with  2  years'  experience)    Miss  Dorothy  Hutchinson 

14.  Psychosomatic  Concepts  in  Social  Work Dr.  Felix  Deutsch 

15.  Casework  with  the  111  and  Handicapped Miss  Bessie  Schless 

*  For  graduate*  of  schools  of  tociat  work  only, 

SUMMER    INSTITUTE   BULLETIN   &   APPLICATION  BLANKS   MAY   BE   OBTAINED  FROM  THE  SCHOOL 


2  East  91st  Street 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


Trafalgar  6-6300 
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Their  Pension  Checks  Come  Regularly 


For  more  than  37  years,  the  working 
days  and  the  future  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone employees  have  been  made 
more  secure  by  a  complete  Benefit 
and  Pension  Plan.  The  Company 
pays  the  cost. 

.Long,  long  ago  —  before  there 
was  any  thought  of  social  security  or 
of  pensions  by  most  companies  —  the 
Bell  System  Companies  started  a 
Benefit  and  Pension  Plan  for  their 
employees. 

The  Plan  is  much  more  than  a 
pension  plan.  It  is  a  well-rounded, 
financially  sound  program  to  assist 


employees  in  meeting  the  emergencies 
of  Sickness,  Accident,  Disability,  and 
Death,  as  well  as  retirement. 

It  is  designed  to  give  help  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  on  different  occasions 
when  Bell  System  men  and  women  — 
the  younger  as  well  as  the  older  — 
may  have  need  of  it. 

Plan  Recently  Improved  —  Impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  Twice  in  the  last  four 
years  the  minimum  pensions  have 
been  increased.  Just  last  November 
the  minimum  pension  was  raised  to 
$100  a  month,  including  social 


security,  at  age  65  for  employees  with 
twenty  years'  service.  Many  em- 
ployees get  pensions  of  substantially 
more  than  $100  a  month. 

Benefits  Public  as  Well  as  Em- 
ployees —  All  of  this  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  as  well  as  telephone  em- 
ployees. Because,  for  you  to  have  good 
service,  the  Telephone  Company 
must  have  good  people  to  give  it  to 
you. 

This  Benefit  and  Pension  Plan  is 
part  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
panies' responsibility  as  good  em- 
ployers and  good  citizens  in  every 
community  in  which  they  operate. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


Forward-Backward-looking 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson's  article  ["Growing 
Pains  of  Public  Health"]  in  your  December 
issue  shows  that  a  man  can  be  forward- 
looking  in  one  field — local  public  health 
units;  and  backward-looking  in  another — 
national  medical  care.  In  the  latter,  he  would 
seem  more  at  home  in  the  standpat  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  than  in  the  socially 
aware  American  Public  Health  Association. 
Judging  from  articles  and  editorials  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  his 
views  on  medical  care  do  not  represent 
those  of  the  majority  in  the  American 
Public  Health  Association. 

L.  A.  ELDRIDGE,  JR. 
Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 

Dissent 

The  article  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson 
"The  Growing  Pains  of  Public  Health," 
(December)  was  largely  devoted  to  a 
disparagement  of  the  role  of  medical 
care  in  public  health,  and  a  rather  strong 
suggestion  that  those  interested  in  the  or- 
ganized provision  of  personal  medical  serv- 
ices might  seek  other  professional  affilia- 
tions than  the  American  Pilblic  Health 
Association. 

Those  of  us  who  are  devoting  our  pro- 
fessional work  in  public  health  to  the 
medical  care  field,  as  well  as  scores  of 
public  health  workers  in  the  more  tra- 
ditional areas  of  preventive  medicine,  take 
exception  to  Dr.  Emerson's  highly  personal 
approach.  We  feel  that  it  represents  neither 
a  proper  scientific  appraisal  of  the  current 
public  health  problem  nor  does  it  reflect 
the  points  of  view  of  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  members  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association. 

May  I  state  that  The  Survey  has  proved 
to  be  an  invaluable  source  of  information 
for  many  of  us  in  the  public  health  field. 
E.  RICHARD  WEINERMAN,  M.D. 
Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Medical 
Economics,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley 

Another  View 

In  a  real  sense,  the  "pure"  health  for 
which  Doctor  Emerson  argues  is  no  longer 
detectable  on  the  current  health  scene.  In 
the  proper  operation  of  programs  involv- 
ing the  "basic  six"  public  health  services, 
medical  care  has  been  shown  to  be  es- 
sential. An  effective  program  in  com- 
municable disease  control  or  maternal  and 
child  health  must  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  both  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
The  newer  programs  in  which  most  pro- 


gressive health  departments  are  involved, 
such  as  crippled  children's  services,  cancer 
control,  hospital  construction,  and  the  like, 
have  further  erased  the  artificial  distinc- 
tion that  was  once  drawn  between  the 
functions  of  the  health  department,  or  of 
other  competent  agencies,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  or  of 
the  hospital,  on  the  other.  They  are  now 
seen  as  functions  that  are  increasingly  in- 
terdependent. 

Furthermore,  many  health  departments 
are  deeply  involved  in  general  medical 
care  services  for  which  the  community  has 
assumed  responsibility.  A  recent  APHA 
study  reported  that  over  80  percent  of  all 
local  health  departments  provided  treat- 
ment to  patients  with  specific  "public 
health"  diseases,  and  that  over  20  percent 
provided  medical  services  to  the  chronical- 
ly ill  or  to  indigent  patients.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Maryland  Medical  Care  Pro- 
gram and  the  activities  elsewhere  testify 
to  the  advantages  of  health  department 
leadership  in  the  public  medical  care  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  community. 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  on  Doctor 
Emerson's  suggestion  that  those  concerned 
with  research  or  administration  in  organ- 
ized medical  services  have  no  place  in 
the  APHA.  Among  the  700  members  of 
the  new  Section  on  Medical  Care  are  some 
of  the  nation's  most  respected  leaders  both 
in  the  traditional  and  the  newer  aspects 
of  public  health.  I  feel  certain  that  such 
ungenerous  characterizations  of  Section 
members  as  "political  and  professional  op- 
portunists .  .  .  great  mass  of  newcomers 
.  .  .  enthusiasts  for  disease  as  a  public 
concern  .  .  ."  express  neither  the  consensus 
of  workers  in  the  field  of  public  health  nor 
of  the  Association  that  represents  them. 

EDWARD  S.  ROGERS,  M.D. 
Chairman,  Section  on  Medical  Care 
American   Public  Health   Association 

That  Word 

In  the  January  Survey  Francis  J.  Oppen- 
heimer  pens  some  dyslogistic  words  on  die 
subject  of  "tolerance."  At  the  same  time 
he  takes  some  pot  shots  at  the  "semanti- 
cists."  Admitted  that  the  word  "tolerance" 
often  carries  the  same  suspicions  with  it 
that  are  carried  by  the  word  "charity." 
Need  we  therefore  look  for  some  other 
magical  word  or  words  to  take  their 
place?  Tolerance  is  an  especially  valuable 
concept  when  it  is  used  in  the  manner 
of  the  engineer,  the  chemist,  or  the  phar- 
macologist. The  automotive  engineer  de- 
signs many  surfaces  to  have  certain  toler- 


ance limits.  Any  given  drug  may  kill  you 
or  cure  you  depending  on  your  tolerance 
for  it  and  the  dose  you  take.  All  this 
is  tolerance  for  practical  purposes. 

I  diagnose  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  difficulty 
as  a  case  of  "dementia  polaris."  Tolerance 
and  intolerance  are  polar  words,  like  love 
and  hate,  wet  and  dry,  up  and  down. 

When  Mr.  Oppenheimer  says  "Love  and 
understanding  of  our  brother  must  replace 
tolerance  .  .  ."  he  is  full  of  semantic 
whimsy,  but  whimsy  without  a  wham.  Is 
love  enough?  Is  understanding  enough? 
Questions  such  as  these  are  semantically 
silly. 

If  Mr.  Oppenheimer  wants  to  replace 
one  highly  abstract  word  from  his  magical 
vocabulary  with  some  others,  that  is  his 
privilege.  It  is  all  to  the  good  that  he 
sees  the  need  to  use  words  with  greater 
insights  as  to  their  relative  value  for  solv- 
ing social  problems.  But  he  need  not 
be  so  rough  with  the  "semanticists."  They 
lit  the  torch.  JOHN  J.  KESSLER 

President  St.  Louis  Chapter,  International 
Society  For  General  Semantics 

It  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  the  name 
of  Francis  J.  Oppenheimer  among  the  con- 
tributors to  your  January  issue,  for  this 
learned  and  subtle  writer  appears  in  print 
nowadays  too  seldom. 

His  thesis  in  this  instance — that  (if  one 
may  paraphrase)  tolerance  is  but  an  aspect 
of  intolerance,  and  is  not  only  without 
salutary  force  but  is  indeed  a  danger — 
seems  to  me  highly  important.  It  is  worth 
pondering;  and  The  Survey  adds  to  its 
many  services  by  printing  it. 
New  Yor%.  SHAEMAS  O'SHEEL 

Social  Workers  Get  Old,  Too 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  all  the 
workers  in  the  large  industries  will  get 
at  retirement  pensions  of  at  least  $100  a 
month;  but  what  about  the  social  workers 
from  the  settlements,  the  YMCA  and 
YWCA,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Scouts,  and  so 
on?  This  work  is  essentially  public  in 
nature  and  deserving  of  public  considera- 
tion if  the  funds  are  anywhere  available. 

I  have  given  half  of  my  time  without 
compensation  to  public  causes  for  the  past 
forty  years.  This  has  put  me  in  "Who's 
Who,"  but  does  not  promise  me  a  pension 
such  as  might  have  been  mine  if  I  had 
spent  my  life  making  automobiles. 

This  seems  to  be  the  strategic  time  to 
get  consideration  for  social  service,  if  funds 
permit.  HENRY  S.  CURTIS 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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Among  Ourselves 

THE  BRONZE  PLAQUE  representing 
the  annual  Survey  Award  will  be  presented 
during  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  at  Atlantic  City  at  the  general  session 
on  Monday  evening,  April  24.  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  general  director  of  the  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  award  commit- 
tee, is  to  make  the  presentation. 

Nominations  for  the  award  were  received 
from  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Many,  of  course,  named  persons  of  fame 
and  eminent  position.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  gratifying  number  of  persons  only 
locally  known,  whose  accomplishments  were 
sufficiently  appreciated  for  their  friends  to 
recommend  them  for  national  attention. 
The  names  of  all  nominees  have  been 
placed  alphabetically  on  the  ballot  on  which 
the  committee  members  will  indicate  their 
choice. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Siegler,  Cornwall,  N.  Y., 
wrote  as  follows:  "If  a  newspaper  may  be 
eligible  for  the  award,  I  would  like  to 
nominate  the  New  Yor/^  Herald  Tribune 
for  its  youth  forums.  Surely  that  represents 
'imaginative  and  constructive  contribution 
to  social  work'  on  a  worldwide  scale." 

The  award  was  intended,  of  course,  for 
individuals,  but  The  Survey  gladly  pub- 
lishes this  appreciation  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
une. Neither  are  members  of  The  Survey's 
own  family  eligible  to  receive  the  award, 
but  it  is  noted  here  with  satisfaction  that 
nominations  were  received  for  Fred  K. 
Hoehler  and  Shelby  M.  Harrison  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Helen  Hall  (Mrs. 
Paul  Kellogg).  Winner  of  the  award  last 
year  was  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  United  States 
Commissioner  for  Social  Security. 

VERNON  STONE,  in  the  November 
Survey,  reported  on  "The  German  Baby 
Crop  Left  by  Negro  GI's."  Now  comes 
word  that  one  of  these  babies  has  made 
good.  Life  on  March  20  saluted  Carola 
Mueller,  2Y2,  scene-stealing  little  black 
angel  in  a  new  German  movie. 

DR.  HOWARD  A.  RUSK  —  who, 
among  other  things,  was  first  winner  of 
the  Survey  Award — told  in  The  New  York 
Times,  March  5,  of  the  death  the  preceding 
week  of  John  Crown. 

This  will  be  news  when  called  to  the 
attention  of  Survey  readers,  because  Dr. 
Rusk  mentioned  the  name  in  his  article, 
".  .  .  but  the  Spirit  Giveth  Life"  (April, 
1949.)  John  Crown  was  a  paraplegic  war 
veteran  and  Dr.  Rusk's  article  quoted  a 
memorable  letter  that  he  had  written,  con- 
cluding with  the  words: 

As  long  as  our  individual  morals  remain 
at  a  low  ebb,  so  will  be  the  world.  Until 
each  of  us  stops  "hogging  the  road"  with 
his  car,  stops  fighting  over  the  seat  on  the 
bus,  stops  arguing  over  who  is  going  to 
cut  the  grass,  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
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the  world.  If  man  wishes  peace  again,  he 
must  return  to  the  great  Commandment, 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  for  the  love 
of  God." 

In  his  comment  Dr.  Rusk  quoted  the 
letter  again,  and  added:  "In  this  era  of 
precocious  technology,  hydrogen  bombs, 
guided  missiles,  and  all  the  additions  to  the 
horrors  of  war  that  have  caused  an  epi- 
demic of  anxiety  and  tension  throughout 
the  world,  this  pain-wracked  boy's  prescrip- 
tion for  peace  among  men  merits  thought- 
ful re-reading." 


THE  SURVEY  RECEIVED  recently 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  English  Illustrated,  a  tab- 
loid published  by  the  University  of  London 
Press  for  girls  and  boys  of  other  lands, 
particularly  those  trying  to  learn  to  speak 
English.  This  particular  copy  of  a  new, 
attractive  medium  of  understanding  is  the 
Scandinavian  Schools  Edition,  but  the 
paper  in  its  various  editions  is  available 
"in  every  country  in  the  world."  In  text 
and  pictures,  it  reports  to  its  readers  "the 
things  which  interest  young  people  in 
England  today." 
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CLINICAL   NOTES  AND    OVERTONES 


Adolescence 

Matchless  young  stallion,  with  your  golden  hair 
Blown  in  the  wind — what  moment  will  you  stand, 
Let  me  at  last,  with  hesitating  prayer, 
Come  close?  I  have  no  bridle  in  my  hand.  . . . 


Acceptance 

We  are  so  much  alone,  sufficient,  whole, 
Each  in  his  small  Eternity.  .  .  . 
Yet,  from  the  dear  far  place  that  is  your  soul 
You  stretch  your  hands  to  me. 


Regression 

Fold  the  surrendering  arms, 
Bow  the  submissive  head 
To  the  bent  knees. . .  .  No  one  harms 
The  dead. 


Hostility 

Here  is  a  quiet  house 

Where  in  this  silent  room 

One  sews  incessantly, 

One  weaves  upon  a  loom, 

And  one,  lifting  up  slow  thin  hands 

Fastens  a  carven  box  about 

With  iron  bands. . . . 

This  is  a  house  of  Love 

But  who  within  this  room 

Shall  wear  the  shroud? 

And  the  long  winding  sheet 

And  carven  box — for  whom? 

Frustration 

How  odd,  to  be  in  agony 
Of  which  no  life  is  born. . . . 
How  strange,  producing  only  death, 
To  be  so  torn! 


Rejection 

I  am  dust  on  your  lips, 

Ash  on  your  mouth.  .  .  . 

What  blight  has  come  on  me, 

To  make  such  drouth.  . . . 

I  who  had  green  pastures  in  me, 

Beside  still  waters  running  deep.  . . . 

I  who  had  once  your  heart's  abundance — 

I,  who  once  had  your  soul  to  keep ! 

Masochism 

Now  I  am  safe  in  Paradise 

I  miss  the  terror  of  the  Tree. 

My  hands  go  seeking  nails  to  pierce  them, 

Now  they  are  free. . . . 


Mary  W.  Housman 
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After  45 -HOW  ABOUT  A  JOB? 


? 


Labor  Department  Sees  Need,  but 

Solution,  says  Commissioner, 

Is  Yet  To  Be  Found 


EWAN  CLAGUE 


International  News 


Commissioner    Clague    testifying    before    a    congressional    committee 


THERE  ARE  CERTAIN  FAIRLY  WELL  DEFINED  STAGES  IN  THE 
life  of  a  man  which  have  vital  bearing  upon  our 
economic  problems  today. 

On  the  physiological  side,  according  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  process  of  aging  begins  at  birth.  The  powers 
and  abilities  of  the  individual  in  various  respects  emerge, 
burst  into  full  flower,  reach  their  peak,  decline  gradually, 
eventually  become  quiescent  or  disappear. 

But  not  all  of  one's  powers  develop  and  decline  on  the 
same  schedule  or  at  the  same  point  in  life.  The  peak  of 
physical  perfection  for  the  100-yard  dash  (speed)  is 
reached  in  the  early  twenties;  but  for  the  marathon  run- 
ner (endurance)  it  may  be  in  the  early  thirties.  For 
heavy  physical  work  in  industry,  the  peak  may  come  in 
the  late  twenties;  but  for  an  occupation  requiring  skill 
and  judgment,  it  may  be  as  far  along  in  life  as  the  early 
fifties.  The  individual  human  being,  the  sum  total  of 
all  these  unfolding  qualities,  changes  gradually  from  day 
to  day  and  year  to  year  all  the  way  from  birth  to  death. 


Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  nodal  points  at  which 
widespread  changes  occur  in  comparatively  short  periods 
of  time.  Such  points  are  the  onset  of  puberty,  for  ex- 
ample, or  of  the  menopause  in  later  life.  Likewise  we 
know  that  on  the  economic  side  certain  occupations  are 
geared  to  the  speed  and  strength  of  youth,  others  capi- 
talize on  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age. 

For  the  purposes  of  economic  discussion,  I  think  we 
may  divide  the  worker  into  three  distinct  periods:  (a) 
the  prime  working  life,  from  the  date  of  entrance  into 
the  labor  market,  in  the  late  teens  or  early  twenties,  until 
full  maturity  in  the  middle  forties;  (b)  the  second  work- 
ing life,  covering  the  period  from  the  middle  forties,  say 
45,  until  the  middle  sixties;  and  (c)  the  period  of  re- 
tirement, from  approximately  65  until  the  end  of  life. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  age  limits  of 
these  three  periods  are  quite  flexible.  Age  65  has  be- 
come known  as  the  typical  age  of  retirement  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  perhaps  largely  because  the  Federal 
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After  Forty-Five 


Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  system  chose  this  age 
for  administrative  purposes.  Even  before  that,  the  state 
public  assistance  agencies  had  generally  chosen  65  as  the 
point  at  which  they  would  grant  old  age  assistance  in 
case  of  need. 

The  doctors,  of  course,  have  pointed  out  that  65  is 
not  the  same  to  all  people.  Some  individuals  are  older  at 
55  than  others  at  75.  Some  die  of  old  age  in  their  fifties, 
others  live  on  into  the  eighties.  Furthermore,  even  at  65 
many  people  do  not  in  fact  choose  to  retire,  even  though 
society  may  prescribe  retirement  for  them.  In  the  year 
1900,  approximately  3,000,000  persons,  or  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  were 
in  the  age  group  65  years  and  over,  and  among  the  men 
in  this  age  group,  two  thirds  were  active  in  the  labor  force. 
There  was  a  very  small  old  age  retirement  and  depen- 
dency problem  in  this  country  in  1900.  By  1940,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  men  over  65  actually  in  the  labor 
force  had  fallen  to  43  percent.  During  the  peak  of  war 
activity,  the  proportion  rose  to  50  percent  as  older  people 
stayed  on  in  the  labor  force  or  returned  to  work  after 
retirement. 

However,  by  the  year  1949  the  ratio  had  dropped 
again  to  about  46  percent,  and  the  long  run  trend  is 
clearly  downward.  At  present  about  11,500,000  men  and 
women — about  one  in  13 — are  65  years  old  or  older;  of 
these,  roughly  three  million  are  actually  in  the  labor  force, 
working  or  seeking  work. 

The  older  workers — those  of  retirement  age — therefore 
exhibit  two  clear  and  pronounced  trends:  first,  a  steady 
increase  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  their  own  proportion 
to  total  population;  second,  a  persistent  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  these  who  can  expect  to  work  and  earn  a  living 
in  their  later  life.  The  combination  of  these  trends  is 
giving  us  our  developing  social  security  problems  of  old 
age  insurance,  assistance,  pensions,  and  medical  care. 


H 


.  OWEVER,   IT   IS  TO  THE  NEXT  LOWER  AGE   GROUP   THAT  I 

wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

This  is  the  group  in  the  second  working  life — the 
"nearly  old,"  "the  fully  mature."  This  is  the  age  group 
to  which  many  of  us  now  belong,  and  it  is  a  group  that 
in  decades  to  come  may  have  more  serious  problems  even 
than  the  definitely  aged. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  1900,  this  mature  group  numbered 
10,500,000,  about  14  percent  of  the  total  population.  Now 
in  1950,  it  has  risen  to  31,000,000— almost  21  percent.  In 
coming  decades,  moreover,  assuming  a  continuation  of 
long  term  population  trends,  this  group,  as  well  as  the 
aged,  are  likely  to  constitute  an  even  greater  part  of  the 
total.  This  group  is  growing,  we  see,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  influence. 

Their  problems  necessarily  are  receiving  increasing 
public  attention.  What  are  these  problems?  The  sta- 
tistics of  today  indicate  that  the  earnings  of  this  group 
tend  to  be  as  high  as,  even  higher  than,  other  age  groups 
in  the  labor  force.  Many  of  them  are  far  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder— at  the  peak  of  their  profession—  leading 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  skilled  tradesmen,  and  so  on. 
The  unemployment  data  of  the  moment  indicate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  at  work,  and  that  their  un- 


employment rates  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  | 
other  adult  groups. 

Our  answer  is  that  the  problems  of  this  group  are  in 
the  process  of  unfolding.  They  are  still  no  larger  on  the 
horizon  than  a  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  But 
present  trends  in  our  economy  are  surely  and  not  too 
slowly  bringing  this  situation  to  a  head. 

A  job  is  a  working  relationship  between  an  individual 
with  certain  capacities  and  work  which  is  being  done. 
An  occupation  might  be  described  as  a  series  of  jobs  in- 
volving the  same  general  kind  of  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  Throughout  his  working  life  the  in- 
dividual worker  from  time  to  time  shifts  jobs  and  even 
his  occupation,  sometimes  in  response  to  outside  forces,  such 
as  when  he  is  laid  off,  or  sometimes  in  response  to  oppor- 
tunities, as  when  he  gets  a  better  job.  Ideally,  the  successful 
working  career  is  one  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  in  youth,  which  is  characterized  by  moderately  fre- 
quent job  changes  in  the  early  years  as  the  youngster 
moves  up  to  better  things,  which  leads  to  skill  and  success 
in  the  prime  of  life,  shifting  in  the  later  working  years  to 
a  job  capitalizing  on  one's  wisdom  and  experience  and, 
finally,  eventuating  in  voluntary  retirement  with  an  ade- 
quate annuity  late  in  life. 

In  actual  practice,  of  course,  our  industrial  system  does 
not  typically  produce  this  successful  climb  to  occupational 
heights  and  economic  success.  On  the  average,  in  fact, 
things  tend  in  the  odier  direction.  There  are  hundreds 
of  occupations  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  a  man  or  woman 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  which  are  not  geared  at  all  to 
the  declining  years.  The  baseball  player  usually  has 
finished  his  career  completely  by  the  late  thirties.  There 
are  the  airline  pilots  who  have  passed  the  peak  of  their 
occupational  skill  by  the  early  forties.  When  allowance 
is  made  for  all  the  occupations  requiring  speed  and  strong 
physique,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  probably  millions  of 
workers  who  find  themselves  in  their  prime  holding  a  job 
for  which  they  will  become  progressively  less  suited  as 
they  advance  in  years. 

There  are  many  occupations,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
which  an  individual  can  develop  throughout  life.  In 
many  of  the  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  teaching, 
or  in  the  ministry,  it  is  widely  assumed  that  skill  con- 
tinues to  increase  even  up  to  extreme  old  age.  Many  re- 
cent studies,  however,  particularly  in  psychology  and 
psychiatry,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  theory  is 
sometimes  unrealistic.  It  certainly  is  clear  that  not  all 
men  and  women  in  the  professions  improve  uniformly 
as  long  as  they  practice. 


M 


.  ATCHING    UP    SUCH    BITS    AND    PIECES    OF     KNOWLEDGE, 

where  do  we  stand?  As  I  see  it,  the  broad  facts  are  sub- 
stantially these.  Millions  of  workers  enter  occupations 
in  youth  which  will  serve  their  economic  well-being  un- 
til about  the  forties  or  early  fifties.  At  that  time  the 
worker  may  be  faced  with  unemployment  and  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  new  connection  to  provide  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life.  This  transi- 
tion to  the  second  working  life  is  being  successfully  ac- 
complished today  by  millions  of  American  workers.  In 
prospect,  however,  there  are  increasing  difficulties  for 
them. 
In  the  first  place,  rapid  industrial  change  may  make 
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successful  solution  of  this  problem.  Unions  have  some- 
times made  special  arrangements  for  lowering  work 
standards  on  behalf  of  older  members  who  cannot  do 
a  full  day's  work.  So  long,  in  fact,  as  the  older  person 
maintains  contact  with  a  successful  corporation  or  an 
effective  trade  union,  he  or  she  may  come  out  all  right. 


B, 


— Employment  for  the  "near-old"  has  been  on 
the  mind  of  this  author  and  in  the  range  of  his 
professional  activity  for  a  long  time.  No  one 
in  this  country  could  discuss  it  with  more  in- 
formed comprehension.  Before  becoming  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  he  was  for  six 
years  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. Commissioner  Clague  is  due  to  become 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  this  month  at  Atlantic  City. 
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UT  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURE  IS  LESS  ROSY.    ONCE 

these  older  workers  lose  their  jobs,  they  find  increasingly 
serious  barriers  to  reemployment.  For  one  thing,  the 
other  firms  in  the  industry  have  enough  older  people  of 
their  own;  they  want  the  replacements  to  come  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  age  ladder.  In  new  industries  with  expand- 
ing techniques  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  young 
people  who  are  flexible  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
rapidly  changing  jobs. 

The  development  of  industrial  pension  plans  has  loaded 
an  added  handicap  onto  the  older  worker  seeking  a  job. 
And  so  far,  the  benefits  of  old  age  insurance  have  not 
been  adequate  for  average  retirement  needs. 

There  is  another  result  which  may  eventually  flow  from 
increasing  employment  among  older  workers,  namely,  a 

drive  for  a  lowered  retire- 
ment age.  If  there  is  in  an 
industry  a  large  group  of 
older  workers,  whose  pro- 
ductivity is  declining,  there 
will  be  obviously  a  strong 
incentive  on  the  part  of  both 
management  and  the  young 
workers  to  push  them  into 
early  retirement.  Other 
olsters  already  unemployed 
will  constitute  a  second  pres- 
sure in  favor  of  some  sort 
of  retirement.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  almost 

inexorable  pressure  for  a  lowering  of  the  retirement  age 
— 62,  to  60,  to  58,  or  even  to  55  or  younger — in  individual 
industry  pension  plans  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  system. 

My  thesis  here  is  that  the  problem  of  the  workers  in 
the  age  group  45  to  65  is  essentially  one  of  employment 
and  not  of  retirement.  Yet  it  will  become  a  problem  of 
retirement,  if  any  large  amount  of  unemployment  de- 
velops among  this  group.  The  question  is  whether,  de- 
spite the  rapidity  of  industrial  change  and  the  obsolescence 
of  occupations,  there  is  any  likelihood  of  greatly  improv- 
ing the  employment  prospects  for  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  something  can  be  done  about  this,  that  steps  can 
be  taken  which  will  provide  jobs  for  the  bulk  of  these 
older  workers  who  want  them. 

What  arc  some  of  these  steps  ?  In  the  first  place,  many 
industrial  workers  obviously  will  have  to  change  jobs  and 
occupations  at  some  time  in  their  forties  or  early  fifties. 
I  mean  a  major  change,  a  change  which  will  prevent  the 
worker  from  struggling  to  keep  up  the  pace  of  an  occupa- 
tion which  is  far  beyond  his  capacity,  a  change  to  a  new 
occupation  which  would  be  suitable  to  his  years  present 
and  ahead.  Quite  clearly,  such  shifts  now  take  place  in 
some  firms  and  industries.  They  could  be  widely  ex- 
tended. 
Much  more  knowledge  is  needed  about  the  rate  of  dc- 
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cline  in  productivity  and  working  capacity  in  the  older 
years,  particularly  in  occupations  suitable  to  these  years. 
Studies  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  example, 
show  that  workers  in  these  older  age  groups  had  fewer 
accidents  on  the  job,  had  less  absenteeism,  and  took  less 
time  out  for  medical  care.  There  is  no  doubt  that  occu- 
pations exist  and  could  be  created  which  would  provide 
suitable  job  opportunities  for  these  older  people.  But  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves.  In  general,  many  of  these 
workers  are  made  obsolete  before  their  time  because  of 
their  failure  to  find  a  suitable  new  job  or  occupation. 

Second,  the  necessary  retraining  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken, in  part  at  least,  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
An  employer  may  be  able  and  willing  to  retrain  his  own 
long  time  workers,  but  he  is  unlikely  to  want  to  stand  the 
expenses  of  trying  to  train  a  "new"  worker  who  is  50 
years  old.  The  government  now  participates  in  the  train- 
ing of  apprentices  in  the  younger  ages,  for  example, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  nation  has  recently  had  a  conspicuous 
example  in  the  federal  law  which  provided  for  the  train- 
ing of  ex-servicemen  from  the  war.  We  considered  it 
worthwhile  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  these  young 
men  and  women  to  make  the  best  of  their  abilities  and 
we  paid  the  cost  of  it. 

Third,  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and  organiza- 
tion will  be  needed  for  a  major  retraining  program.  Obvi- 
ously the  schools  have  an  interest  in  this.  Schools  have 
long  engaged  in  adult  education,  but  they  are  not  now 
equipped  to  do  a  large  scale  job  of  the  kind  I  am  describ- 
ing. It  will  take  altogether  special  teaching  methods 
and  special  classes  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  people  men- 
tioned here.  The  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  the  affiliated  state  services  also  could  serve  in  such  a 
program.  The  displaced  worker  first  goes  to  the  local 
employment  office  in  his  search  for  a  job.  It  is  here  that 
he  should  get  the  counseling  service  which  will  help  him 
obtain  reemployment.  A  lot  of  effort,  and  rightly,  in  the 
Employment  Service  has  been  put  on  the  placement  of 
youths.  There  is  need  for  equal  emphasis  on  the  place- 
ment of  oldsters. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  need  for  much  more  in- 
formation. We  do  not  know  the  rate  at  which  produc- 
tivity declines.  We  know  little  about  successful  adapta- 
tion of  workers  to  jobs  within  individual  concerns.  We 
have  less  knowledge  than  we  need  about  the  physiology 
of  approaching  old  age,  even  though  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  discovered  a  good  deal.  Especially,  we  know 
too  little  by  far  concerning  the  changing  psychological 
factors  in  the  individual.  It  seems  clear  that  at  best 
some  of  the  unemployment  of  physically  able  older 
workers  is  due  to  their  mental  outlook,  their  habits,  and 
the  state  of  their  emotions. 

On  a  community  basis  today,  such  a  program  is  not 
even  in  existence.  Perhaps  it  does  not  need  to  be  sketched 
out  in  great  detail.  There  may  be  many  Americans,  in- 
deed, who  doubt  the  necessity  for  it.  It  is  not  so  urgent, 
admittedly,  as  to  be  a  "must"  for  execution  right  now. 


MORE  AND  MORE  OLDER  PEOPLE 

Millions 


1900     1910     1920     1930     1940     1950    I960    1970     1980 


Total  population  has  about  doubled  since  1900. 

But  there  are  three  times  as  many  now  between  45  and 
65,  and  nearly  four  times  as  many  above  65.  And  look 
how  these  groups  shoot  up  in  the  projected  years  1960- 
70-80. 

Data  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  own  judgment  is  that  the  prob- 
lem will  develop  with  unpleasant  rapidity.  Any  kind  of 
severe  economic  readjustment  in  the  1950's  (and  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  great  depression  as  in  the  1930's)  will 
suddenly  highlight  the  need.  At  this  stage  of  our  de- 
velopment a  most  important  first  step  faces  us  as  a  chal- 
lenge— that  we  should  do  some  of  the  basic  research  which 
will  acquaint  the  nation  with  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  also  provide  specific  possible  solutions. 
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After  65— What  About  an  Income? 

Pensions — current  storm  center  of  strikes,  collective  bargaining,  con- 
gressional debate — are  both  private  enterprise  and  public  program. 


WILLIAM  HABER 


NEARLY  7,000,000  AMERICAN  WORKERS  ARE  SAID  TO  BE 
"covered"  by  private  and  collective  bargaining  re- 
tirement schemes.  This  figure  is  not  fool  proof,  but  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  indicate  that  these  private  and 
union-sponsored  plans  have  grown  rapidly.  In  1940,  for 
example,  only  about  500,000  workers  were  included  under 
such  pension  programs.  In  less  than  a  decade — in  fact, 
largely  since  1946— social  security  through  collective  bar- 
gaining has  become  a  crusade,  a  "social  movement." 

At  least  two  costly  strikes  have  been  waged  around  this 
issue.  The  steel  workers,  whose  average  age  is  42,  re- 
mained on  strike  from  early  October  to  December  1949 
to  win  retirement  benefits  which  the  "average"  steel 
worker  will  not  receive  for  twenty-three  years  yet  ahead. 
The  Ford  agreement  avoided  a  strike,  but  the  workers 
at  Chrysler  were  not  so  fortunate.  That  strike  is  in  its 
eighth  week  at  this  writing,  and  the  chief  issues  concern 
the  pension  problem.  The  recently  concluded  coal  strike, 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  in  the  history  of  that  dark 
industry,  involved  several  complicated  problems,  but  the 
union  "welfare  fund,"  its  size  and  administration  was  an 
important  issue. 

Is  the  drive  for  pensions  merely  another  device  for 
concessions  at  a  time  when  the  wage  argument  appeared 
to  be  less  potent?  Or  is  it  inspired  by  a  deeply  felt  in- 
security ?  And,  if  this  is  so,  how  "good"  are  these  pensions 
likely  to  be?  Will  they  be  paid  when  due?  Can  we  rely 
upon  them  as  a  major  provision  for  retirement?  What 
are  their  economic  and  social  shortcomings?  What  con- 
sequences are  likely  to  result  from  their  adoption?  How 
are  these  private  collective  bargaining  plans  to  be  geared 
into  the  public  social  security  system?  In  short,  does  this 
development  represent  sound  social  security? 

Many  critics  and  commentators  on  the  current  economic 
scene  are  disturbed  about  "our  obsession  with  security." 
Clearly,  we  have  become  more  security-minded  than  ever 
before.  But  the  explanation  is  also  clear.  Ten  years  of 


— A  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  William  Haber  also  has  held  many 
public  posts,  both  in  his  own  state  and  in  Wash- 
ington. At  present,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Employment  Secur- 
ity and  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Sur- 
vey readers  will  recall  Professor  Haber's  earlier 
articles  for  this  magazine,  notably  "Quieting  the 
Unemployment  Ghost"  in  October  1949. 

His  present  article  continues  Ewan   Clague's 
discussion  of  older  workers  and  their  problems. 


virtually  full  employment  have  not  been  sufficient  to  erase 
the  deep  scar  left  by  the  1930's — the  decade  of  anxiety. 
Fear  of  joblessness,  of  loss  of  savings,  fear  about  the  fu- 
ture, a  high  incidence  of  unemployment  among  the  aged 
— these  combined  to  make  the  average  American,  young 
or  old,  less  secure  about  the  economic  outlook.  Social 
security  came  to  be  the  recognized  method  of  shoring  up 
that  personal  future.  In  this  sense,  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935  represents  a  decided  break  with  tradition.  It 
was  a  bold  step  and  it  was  taken  only  because  the  con- 
fidence of  most  Americans  was  so  shaky. 

If  one  were  inclined  to  dismiss  this  "anxiety  psychosis" 
as  an  explanation  of  our  present  preoccupation  with  social 
security,  die  changing  age  distribution  of  the  American 
people  represents  a  more  stubborn  fact.  During  the  past 
half  century  we  have  made  more  progress  in  increasing 
the  life  span  of  the  average  person  than  in  the  2,000 
years  preceding.  This  development  has  significant  social 
and  economic  consequences.  First,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  not  only  in  the  number  of  aged  persons 
but  also  in  their  proportion  in  the  total  population. 


1      URTHER,    ONLY    ABOUT    HALF    THE    MEN    AND    ONE    TENTH 

of  the  women  over  65  support  themselves.  The  proportion 
of  the  aged  over  sixty-five  on  a  job  has,  in  fact,  been 
declining  for  some  time.  The  wartime  demand  for 
manpower  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  older  people  productively  engaged,  but  their  employ- 
ment has  been  declining  again  since  1945.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  men  now  65  have 
an  average  of  twelve  years  more  to  live  and  women  about 
fourteen  more  years. 

How  to  support  the  aged  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
economic  problems  of  this  and  the  next  generation.  Private 
savings  are  not  a  realistic  solution.  To  purchase  an  an- 
nuity of  f  100  a  month  at  65  requires  accumulated  savings 
of  nearly  $15,000,  a  sum  far  above  the  average  of  this 
country's  wage  earning  population.  A  recent  survey  of 
consumer  finances  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shows 
that  in  1949  the  average  savings  of  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled worker  in  the  United  States  was  only  $200. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  union-management  pension 
plans  followed  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ruling 
in  the  Inland  Steel  case  (April  1948)  that  employers  must 
engage  in  collective  bargaining  on  the  pension  issue.  It 
would  be  a  gross  error  to  assume  that  these  private 
schemes  will  provide  an  effective  substitute  for  the  public 
social  security  program  or  correct  its  deficiencies.  Even 
the  proponents  of  these  plans  insist  that  our  major 
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reliance  must  be  the  public  scheme,  as  labor  leaders  have 
testified  before  congressional  committees  now  considering 
proposals  to  revise  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Until  more  adequate  provisions  are  enacted,  however, 
collective  bargaining  retirement  plans  have  served  a  very 
useful  purpose.  The  controversy  about  them  has  focused 
public  attention  on  the  pension  issue  and  particularly  on 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  program.  Insistence  on  a  non-contributory 
plan,  placing  the  entire  costs  on  the  company,  has  stirred 
management's  interest  in  the  retirement  problem.  Inclu- 
sion of  the  social  security  benefit  in  the  pension  goal 
under  collective  bargaining,  has  given  management  a 
direct  financial  stake  in  improving  the  public  scheme 
and  particularly  in  increasing  its  benefit  rates. 

The  primary  job  of  collective  bargaining  plans  was  to 
make  retirement  possible  by  providing  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate monthly  income.  The  average  old  age  insurance 
benefit  under  the  public  scheme  is  only  about  $26  a 
month;  even  for  the  relatively  highly  paid  automobile 
workers  it  is  only  $34.  The  union-management  plans 
nearly  trebled  these  figures.  At  whatever  sacrifice  of 
other  desirable  features,  the  union  plans  did  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  major  deficiency  of  the  public  program. 

But  can  we  also  look  upon  them  as  a  major  source  of 
old  age  security?  Under  some  circumstances,  they  may 
provide  a  sound  retirement  program  for  all  the  workers 
in  a  particular  firm,  even  for  an  entire  industry.  However, 
they  have  at  least  five  substantial  defects: 

1.  Pension  rights  based  on  employment  with  a  specific 
company  may  seriously  limit  the  worker's  mobility.  Free- 
dom to  change  jobs,  to  quit  and  try  elsewhere  is  a  major 
economic    and    personal   right.    It    marks   the    modern 
worker's  escape  from  industrial  peonage.  Company  pen- 
sion plans  do  not  legally  or  physically  restrict  this  right, 
but  the  penalty  for  exercising  it — the  loss  of  pension 
privileges — would  be  severe. 

American  workers  change  jobs  more  often  than  is 
generally  realized.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  the  average  worker 
has  a  new  job  about  every  three  and  a  half  years;  he 
may  have  ten  or  twelve  different  jobs  during  his  working 
life.  Many  workers  shift  from  one  industry  to  another; 
during  1944,  for  example,  over  30  percent  of  the  insured 
workers  were  employed  in  more  than  one  industry. 
Under  normal  circumstances  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  younger  Ford  workers,  perhaps  not  more  than  10 
percent,  would  still  be  employed  there  when  eligible  for 
retirement  at  65.  Under  most  collective  bargaining  plans, 
a  worker  who  quits  to  change  jobs  (or  is  fired  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons,  or  permanently  laid  off  because  of  a 
cut  in  the  force)  loses  his  accumulated  pension  rights. 

Obviously  such  provisions  tend  to  limit  mobility.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  early  retirement  schemes  were  estab- 
lished primarily  to  reduce  labor  turnover. 

2.  Private  pension  plans  discourage  the  hiring  of  older 
workers.    Even  more  serious  than  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  older  people  in  the  population  are  the  restric- 
tions on  hiring  which  often  prevail  for  the  45  to  65  age 
group.  The  new  pension  plans  may  increase  these.  Since 
workers  under  most  of  these  plans  do  not  carry  past 
service  rights  with  them,  employers  who  hire  older  work- 


ers assume  a  heavier  future  pension  liability.  Such  work-l 
ers  would  have  to  be  retired  with  higher  pensions  than 
their  service  records  with  the  last  employer  justified  or} 
they  would  have  to  accept  an  inadequate  pension.     In  I 
one  case,  the  employer's  costs  go  up,  in  the  other  the 
worker's  morale  goes  down.    The  solution  may  be  not 
to  hire  older  workers  at  all,  thus  complicating  an  already 
serious  problem.    That  would  have  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic repercussions.    Pensions  always  are  paid  out  of 
current  production,  to  which  older  workers  contribute. 
It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  in  1948  workers 
over   65   contributed   more   than   $11,000,000,000   to   the 
national  total.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  this  sum  of  goods 
and  services. 

Rich  as  we  are,  as  a  nation,  and  richer  though  we  shall 
be,  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  we  shall  be  willing  to 
set  aside  to  support  nonproductive  older  people.  Com- 
pulsory retirement  at  65  or  younger,  and  restrictions  on 
part  time  work  by  pension  recipients,  both  represent 
economic  loss  for  the  nation  and  the  individual.  Probably 
fewer  than  a  tenth  of  the  retired  workers  voluntarily  go 
on  pension  rolls.  Failing  health  or  lay-off  rather  than 
personal  choice  explain  most  retirements.  The  problem 
today  is  to  open  up,  not  further  restrict,  employment 
opportunities  for  older  people. 

3.  Many  pension  plans  are  so  unsound  financially  that 
the  "security"  they  provide  is  questionable — in  amount 
and  duration.  This  certainly  is  true  for  plans  financed  on 
a  so-called  "pay  as  you  go"  basis.  Whether  the  "promise" 
to  pay  can  be  made  good  depends  on  factors  not  always 
under  the  company's  control,  including  general  business 
conditions,  and  the  competitive  and  profits  situation. 
Small  business  firms  have  a  relatively  high  mortality 
rate.  For  workers  in  such  establishments  the  retirement 
security  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mirage. 

The  experience  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  welfare 
plan  shows  the  hazards  involved  in  depending  on  un- 
funded plans  for  old  age  security.  Under  one  plan  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry,  the  applicant  who  qualifies  is 
certified  for  benefits,  but  benefits  are  guaranteed  for  only 
one  year,  to  be  renewed  each  year,  if  funds  are  available. 
In  another  plan,  in  the  women's  garment  industry,  the 
application  for  retirement  annuities  is  approved  only 
when  the  accumulated  funds  are  adequate  to  pay  benefits 
during  the  life  of  the  applicant.  If  the  funds  are  not 
adequate,  the  application  is  rejected. 

One  way  of  making  a  pension  sure  is  to  set  up  a  fully 
funded  plan,  with  the  necessary  amount  set  aside  to 
guarantee  to  the  worker  a  specified  annuity  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  life.  Assuming  the  continued  existence  of 
the  company,  this  is  relatively  easy  to  do  as  far  as  future 
service  credits  are  concerned.  Younger  workers,  who  will 
not  qualify  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  will  have  a 
fund  built  up  for  them  while  they  continue  in  employ- 
ment. This  is  not  true,  however,  for  older  workers,  be- 
tween 55  and  the  retirement  age.  The  accrued  liability 
for  past  service  may  represent  a  sum  so  large  as  to  strain 
the  resources  of  even  big  and  highly  profitable  corpora- 
tions. There  are  few  instances  in  which  an  adequate  sum 
can  be  set  aside  at  one  time  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
all  past  service  credits.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  funding 
be  spread  over  a  decade  or  more.  Another  method,  sug- 
gested by  the  steel  workers'  union,  is  merely  to  pay 
annually  the  interest  which  such  a  fund  would  have 
earned  had  one  been  set  up.  Such  interest  payments  in 
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addition  to  payments  for  current  service,  the  union  esti- 
mates, would  meet  benefit  costs  in  one  year.  A  fully 
funded  retirement  plan  covering  about  one-third  of  the 
AFL  and  CIO  membership  is  estimated  to  require  in 
excess  of  a  $15,000,000,000  reserve.  To  tie  up  so  huge  a 
reserve,  making  it  unavailable  for  working  capital  or  risk 
investments  almost  certainly  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  expansion  of  employment  and  productivity. 

Nevertheless,  the  only  satisfactory  private  plan  which 
makes  future  retirement  secure  is  one  which  is  fully 
funded  for  past  and  for  future  service  credits.  In  time, 
many  plans  will  be  partially  or  fully  funded.  For  the 
present  such  funding  is  not  possible  and  may  never  be 
possible  for  a  large  number  of  employers. 

4.  Primary  reliance  upon   collective  bargaining  plans 
will  result  in  unequal  coverage  and  great  variation  in 
benefits.  Highly  organized  industries  with  strong  unions 
in  a  favorable  bargaining  position  will  be  able  to  provide 
their    members    with    retirement    benefits.    Workers    in 
marginal   industries,  with  weak   unions  will  not  be  so 
fortunate.    In   brief,   whether   workers   have    retirement 
benefits  and  how  adequate  the  benefits  are  will  depend 
on  two  things — the  power  of  the  union  and  the  company's 
ability  to  pay.   Many  people,  perhaps  three  fourths  of  the 
gainful  workers  in  this  country,  will  not  be  covered  at 
all,  and  the  benefits  of  those  who  are  covered  will  vary 
greatly.    Further,  the  most  highly  skilled  and  best  paid 
workers  whose  social  security  benefits  are  likely  to  be 
highest  will  also  receive  the  highest  private  supplementa- 
tion. Those  who  most  need  additional  retirement  income 
are  not  likely  to  under  collective  bargaining  plans. 

5.  Few  private  pension  plans  ma\e  provisions  for  sur- 
vivors, or  for  permanent  disability.   These  features  of  a 
sound  retirement  scheme  are  not  likely  to  be  added  by 
employers,  or  by  collective  bargaining. 

In  time,  many  of  the  present  deficiencies  of  collective 
bargaining  schemes  can  be  corrected.  Community-wide 
plans,  as  the  Auto  Workers  now  propose  for  the  city  of 
Toledo,  make  possible  the  coverage  of  employes  of  small 
firms  and  permit  shifts  from  one  employer  to  another 
without  loss  of  pension  rights.  Industry-wide  plans — coal 
and  men's  clothing  for  example — can  also  avoid  some 
pension  losses  due  to  job  changes.  The  number  of  fully 
funded  schemes  seems  certain  to  increase  with  experience 
and  better  cost  data.  But,  at  best,  as  Emil  Rieve,  chairman 
of  the  CIO  Social  Security  Committee  said  in  testifying 
in  February  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  "Union 
plans  have  obvious  limitations.  They  usually  demand 
continued  employment  by  one  company,  or  at  best  by 
one  industry.  If  the  company  fails,  or  the  worker  goes 
elsewhere,  the  protection  is  lost.  To  be  sure,  the  benefits 
paid  under  union  plans  can  be  raised  through  collective 
bargaining;  but  this  does  not  give  the  worker  freedom 
of  movement." 


THE    DEFICIENCIES    OF    THESE    PLANS    CAN    BE    AVOIDED 

in  a  public  social  insurance  program: 

A  worker's  mobility  is  not  limited  since  the  public 
system  can  provide  continuity  of  protection — no  matter 
where  the  worker  is  employed.  The  problem  of  "vested 
rights"  does  not  arise  since  the  regular  worker  can  be 
fully  insured  after  a  certain  period  and  only  needs  to 
reach  the  retirement  age  to  be  entitled  to  the  monthly 


annuity  determined  by  the  amount  of  his  average  wages. 

Hiring  older  workers  imposes  no  additional  burden 
upon  the  employer.  The  workers'  earnings  with  all  cov- 
ered employers  are  included  in  determining  his  benefits. 

A  fully  funded  reserve  is  not  necessary  in  a  public  plan 
since  the  benefits  are  guaranteed  by  the  government  and, 
in  the  final  analysis,  are  underwritten  by  its  power  to 
tax.  A  public  social  insurance  retirement  scheme  is  less 
costly  for  it  provides  a  more  rational  basis  for  financing 
accrued  liability. 

Coverage  does  not  depend  upon  the  employer's  finan- 
cial position  or  the  bargaining  position  of  the  labor  union. 
A  government  system  can  cover  all  workers,  organized 
and  unorganized,  in  small  firms  and  large,  the  self-em- 
ployed as  well  as  the  wage-worker. 


T, 


HE    SOLE     ADVANTAGE    OF    THE    PRIVATE    AND    COLLECTIVE 

bargaining  plans  is  that  in  a  brief  period  they  have  over- 
come the  major  defect  in  a  public  scheme.  By  providing 
a  $100  a  month  benefit  they  made  retirement  a  practical 
possibility  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 

Can  that  gain  be  incorporated  into  the  public  scheme? 
If  so,  what  role  would  then  be  left  for  the  collective 
bargaining  plans? 

The  present  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  system, 
virtually  unchanged  since  1939,  is  woefully  inadequate. 
The  Senate  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  recog- 
nized four  major  defects  in  this  legislation:  Inadequate 
coverage,  unduly  restrictive  eligibility  requirements  for 
older  workers;  inadequate  benefits;  lack  of  protection  for 
permanent  and  total  disability. 

In  other  words,  millions  of  workers  are  excluded  al- 
together, and  many  "covered"  workers  fail  to  build  up  an 
adequate  pension  right  because  they  move  between  cov- 
ered and  uncovered  employment.  Only  universal  coverage 
can  avoid  such  losses  and  extend  the  protection  of  the 
insurance  system  to  all  the  people. 

At  present  the  old  age  assistance  program,  which  pro- 
vides public  aid  on  the  basis  of  need,  is  actually  protecting 
more  older  people  than  the  insurance  plan,  and  the  as- 
sistance grants  are  substantially  higher  than  the  insurance 
benefits.  As  a  result,  the  decline  in  public  assistance  for 
the  aged,  anticipated  when  the  legislation  was  enacted, 
has  not  materialized.  In  addition,  the  low  insurance 
income  compels  many  retired  workers  to  supplement 
their  earned  benefits  with  assistance  grants.  This  has 
seriously  shaken  public  confidence  in  the  whole  scheme. 

Some,  like  the  Townsend  group,  contend  that  the 
logical  solution  is  to  scrap  the  insurance  plan  and  provide 
a  free  grant  as  a  matter  of  right  (not  need)  to  all  the 
aged.  From  more  responsible  quarters,  the  Brookings 
Institution  among  them,  come  proposals  to  discard  the 
insurance  principle  and  convert  the  entire  scheme  to  some 
form  of  means  or  income  test  with  grants  only  to  those 
who  prove  they  need  them. 

The  adoption  of  such  proposals  would  be  a  backward 
step.  The  contributory  principle  has  substantial  economic 
and  psychological  justifications.  It  serves  as  a  check  on 
the  level  of  benefits.  It  is  particularly  applicable  in  this 
country,  where  great  variations  in  wage  levels  prevail.  It 
avoids  a  flat  monthly  benefit,  thus  recognizing  actual 
differences  in  wages  and  standards  of  living.  The  alterna- 
tive is  a  means  test. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after  an 
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exhaustive  study  of  the  problem  during  1949,  summarized 
the  situation  thus: 

The  Congress  is  faced  with  a  vital  decision  which  cannot 
long  be  postponed.  Inadequacies  in  the  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  have  resulted  in  trends  which 
seriously  threaten  our  economic  well-being.  .  .  .  There  are 
indications  that  if  the  insurance  program  is  not  strength- 
ened and  expanded,  the  old  age  assistance  program  may 
develop  into  a  very  costly  and  ill-advised  system  of  non- 
contributory  pensions,  payable  not  only  to  the  needy  but 
to  all  individuals  at  or  above  retirement  age  who  are  no 
longer  employed.  Moreover,  there  are  increasing  pressures 
for  special  pensions  for  particular  groups  and  particular 
hazards. 

The  Committee's  comment  on  "splinter"  plans  for 
special  groups  is  also  worth  quoting  here: 

Without  an  adequate  and  universally  applicable  basic 
social  insurance  system,  the  demands  for  security  by  seg- 
ments of  the  population  threaten  to  result  in  unbalanced, 
overlapping,  and  competing  programs.  The  financing  of 
such  plans  may  become  chaotic,  their  economic  effects 
dangerous.  There  is  a  pressing  need  to  strengthen  the 
basic  system  at  once  before  it  is  undermined  by  these 
forces. 

H.  R.  6000,  which  proposed  substantial  improvements 
in  the  federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  October  by  an  amazingly 
one-sided  vote  of  333  to  14.  Its  adoption  would  go  far 
toward  curing  the  most  important  defects  in  the  present 
system.  (This  is  the  same  bill  the  child  welfare  sections  of 
which  are  discussed  on  page  197.)  Its  major  old  age 
insurance  provisions  are:  Extension  of  coverage  to  some 
11,000,000  persons,  chiefly  the  urban  self-employed  and 
those  working  for  nonprofit  organizations;  liberalization 
of  the  benefit  formula  so  that  the  average  primary  benefit 
would  be  raised  from  about  $26  a  month  to  between  $50 
and  $55  for  a  single  worker  and  to  nearly  $80  for  an  aged 
couple;  provision  for  a  monthly  benefit  to  insured  work- 
ers who  become  permanently  and  totally  disabled.  The 
absence  of  such  protection  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  present 
system,  since  disabled  workers  may  also  lose  their  eligi- 
bility for  old  age  benefits. 

A  new  social  security  act  certainly  will  be  approved 
by  Congress  after  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings, 
in  progress  at  this  writing,  are  concluded.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  new  law  will  extend  coverage,  but  there 
is  no  administrative  or  substantive  reason  why  we  should 
not  adopt  universal  coverage — for  all  gainful  workers. 
The  new  social  security  law  also  seems  certain  to  provide 
a  more  liberal  benefit  scale.  What  the  level  should  be  is 
not  wholly  an  economic  question.  Cost  factors  are  im- 
portant, but  equally  significant  are  problems  of  incentives, 
private  savings,  and  the  role  of  supplementary  pension 
plans.  Social  insurance  never  was  intended  to  be  the 
sole  reliance  for  retirement  income.  Nevertheless,  present 
income  and  cost  figures  indicate  that  the  aim  should  be 
an  average  retirement  income  of  at  least  $100  a  month 
for  an  aged  couple. 

Benefits  to  the  disabled  is  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  proposal  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  by  many  witnesses,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor.  It  is  vigorously  opposed  by 


spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  his 
testimony,  the  past  president  of  the  AM  A  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  disability  insurance  program  is  only  an 
entering  wedge  for  federally  controlled  medical  and  surgi- 
cal care  for  the  disabled.  All  but  two  countries  which 
have  old  age  insurance  make  provision  for  covered  work- 
ers who  become  disabled.  The  principle  has  been  adopted 
in  this  country  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which 
sets  up  a  special  scheme  for  railroad  workers  and  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  which  covers  federal 
employes.  It  is  quite  possible  to  embody  this  principle 
in  the  old  age  insurance  program  and  still  avoid  dangers 
emphasized  by  its  critics. 

But  if  our  major  reliance  for  old  age  social  security  is 
to  be  on  the  government  program,  what  should  be  the 
role  of  collective  bargaining  plans  ?  Public  old  age  benefits, 
even  when  liberalized  according  to  current  proposals, 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wage  income  re- 
ceived by  higher  paid  employes  before  retirement.  The 
private  plan  can  provide  a  supplementary  pension,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  average  worker.  For  highly  skilled 
workers  in  the  upper  wage  brackets,  the  social  insurance 
benefit  is  decidedly  inadequate,  for  social  insurance  as 
distinguished  from  private  insurance  is  biased  in  favor 
of  workers  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  in  that  it  provides 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  accustomed  wage.  Here  the 
maintenance  of  at  least  minimum  income  and  living 
standards,  rather  than  individual  equity  is  the  determin- 
ing factor.  Private  plans,  whether  initiated  by  the  em- 
ployer or  through  collective  bargaining,  can  supplement 
minimum  public  insurance  benefits,  making  them  more 
nearly  adequate  and  retirement  less  difficult. 

Private  pension  plans  may  also  supplement  the  govern- 
ment program  by  paying  pensions  at  an  earlier  age.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  men  engaged  in  extra  hazardous 
occupations.  If  65  years  is  a  desirable  retirement  goal  for 
the  general  population  it  is  definitely  too  high  for  some 
— coal  and  metal  miners,  for  example. 

Private  plans,  and  this  does  not  apply  so  generally  to 
collective  bargaining  programs,  have  a  special  function 
with  respect  to  executive  and  supervisory  personnel.  Early 
retirement  for  men  and  women  in  these  positions  opens 
up  opportunities  for  promotion  from  the  lower  ranks. 
Under  H.  R.  6000,  income  above  $3,600  is  not  counted  in 
determining  benefits,  and  supervisory  and  executive  per- 
sonnel can  "afford"  to  retire  only  if  they  are  under  a 
supplementary  pension  scheme. 
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F    THE    NEW    SOCIAL    SECURITY    ACT    PROVIDES    FOR    DISABILITY 

payments  to  all,  they  will  be  inadequate  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Even  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6000  which  has 
been  so  strenuously  opposed  in  the  Senate  hearing  limit 
the  disabled  worker's  payments  to  his  primary  benefit, 
with  no  additional  allowance  for  dependents.  Here  would 
be  a  possibility  for  needed  supplementation  through  pri- 
vate plans,  though  few  such  plans  have  thus  far  made 
any  such  arrangement. 

In  brief,  the  effectiveness  and  value  of  the  private  and 
collective  bargaining  pension  plans  depend  on  the  basic 
program  which  they  supplement.  These  plans  are  no 
substitute  for  a  sound  national  social  security  program. 
But  though  they  deal  with  special  groups,  they  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  retirement  security  in  this 
country. 
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Visit  to  My  Past 


A  humanist  and  scholar  given  to  America  by  Hitler's  persecution  writes 
this  warmhearted  account  of  how  it  felt  to  be  back  in  Germany  last  summer. 

FELIX  E.  HIRSCH 


THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  TRAIN  LEFT  BREMEN  LATE  AT  NIGHT 
and  rolled  solemnly  towards  Berlin.  There  was  the 
usual  stop  at  Helmstedt,  but  the  Russians  did  not  bother 
to  come  to  my  compartment.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  uneasy 
and  could  not  sleep.  In  a  few  hours  I  would  be  back  in 
the  city  in  which  I  was  born. 

Indelibly  engraved  on  my  memory  was  the  day,  four- 
teen years  ago,  when  I  had  left  Germany  believing  I 
would  never  return.  I  had  walked  out  of  the  house  in 
which  I  had  lived  for  thirty-three  years  without  giving  it 
so  much  as  a  glance.  It  had  been  a  heartbreaking  farewell 
from  my  mother  at  the  railroad  station;  I  had  a  premoni- 
tion that  I  would  not  see  her  again.  Some  hours  later  I 
had  crossed  the  frontier  and  all  the  ties  which  had  con- 
nected me  with  Germany  were  cut.  All  efforts  from  then 
on  were  bent  on  starting  life  anew  in  the  United  States. 
When  in  the  years  that  followed,  my  reflections  went  back 
to  the  "fatherland,"  I  felt  with  Heinrich  Heine:  "Nights 
when  I  think  of  Germany,  Sleep  is  impossible  for  me." 

It  was  early  Sunday  morning  when  the  army  train 
reached  its  terminal  station,  Berlin — Lichterfelde.  The 
first  impression  was  inconclusive.  This  suburban  area 
looked  almost  unchanged;  it  was  certainly  less  bomb- 
scarred  than  some  other  German  cities  I  had  visited  on 
my  journey.  I  was  driven  to  the  billeting  office  of  the 
Berlin  command,  located  in  Clay  Alice,  and  the  renaming 
of  this  avenue  told  of  recent  history,  at  least  in  part.  It 
gave  me  a  thrill  that  the  quarters  assigned  to  me  were  in 
the  Harnack-Haus  in  Berlin-Dahlem,  which  had  been 
built  in  the  late  Twenties  to  accommodate  foreign 
scholars  and  now  houses  guests  of  the  Military  Govern- 
ment. In  the  main  hall  of  the  building  was  the  inspiring 
portrait  of  Adolf  von  Harnack.  What  golden  memories  it 
brought  back  to  the  guest  from  the  USA!  Thirty  years 
ago,  he  had  been  among  Harnack's  students  in  his  course 
on  church  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  this  day  he 
feels  that  he  never  sat  at  a  greater  master's  feet. 

From  the  Harnack-Haus  it  is  just  a  little  stroll  to  the 
Jesus  Christus  Kirche  in  which  Martin  Niemoeller  had 
preached  his  fiery  sermons  against  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
the  Third  Reich.  How  often  had  I  been  in  his  flock  dur- 
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ing  the  early  years  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship!  I  never  held 
any  brief  for  Niemoeller  the  politician,  but  his  sermons 
gave  strength  to  many  of  us  in  days  of  despair.  The 
church  looks  battered  and  somewhat  shabby,  but  the  old 
spirit  seems  alive  in  the  congregation.  The  minister,  who 
happened  to  preach  this  Sunday,  made  no  bones  about  the 
human  coresponsibility  of  the  individual  in  the  era  of 
Hitler,  to  whom  he  referred  as  "Satan,"  but  he  also  spoke 
gravely  about  the  new  threat  to  Christianity  from  the 
East.  The  service  was  well  attended,  just  as  churches  in 
other  German  cities  were  crowded  beyond  expectation. 
The  long  years  of  suffering,  an  old  friend  told  me,  had 
taught  him  and  many  others  the  value  of  religion  and 
the  need  for  prayer. 


w, 


HEN  INVITATIONS  TO  SPEAK  IN  GERMANY  HAD  REACHED 

me  in  an  earlier  stage  of  my  sabbatical  journey  through 
Western  Europe,  I  had  sworn  to  myself  I  would  not  go 
to  that  part  of  Berlin  where  I  had  spent  my  earlier  life. 
This  was  no  time  for  sentimentality,  I  had  thought.  Why 
should  I  touch  on  old  wounds?  But  here  I  was  now,  and 
the  subway  ride  from  Dahlem  to  Wilmersdorf  which  had 
been  my  home,  was  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  After  the 
church  service,  I  gathered  my  courage  and  started. 

Hohenzollernplatz  station;  I  left  the  train,  climbed  to 
the  street,  and  stopped.  Had  I  used  the  wrong  exit? 
These  were  new  vistas.  I  had  not  seen  them  before.  Whole 
street  blocks  had  been  leveled,  and  the  rest  had  a  ghost- 
like appearance.  I  walked,  with  some  hesitation,  to  the 
Pfalzburgerstrasse  in  which  my  old  school  had  stood. 
There  it  was,  the  austere  looking  brick  Bismarck-Gym- 
nasium in  which  I  had  received  the  blessings  of  a  classical 
education.  I  went  nearer.  I  entered  the  school,  but  I  was 
fooled;  only  the  shell  was  standing,  the  rest  was  gone.  I 
marched  down  the  street,  as  I  had  done  as  a  boy  every 
day  for  twelve  years. 

Pfalzburgerstr.  83,  the  house  which  was  my  home,  still 
stands;  but  it  looks  dingy,  run  down,  and  bomb  damage 
is  evident.  The  people  who  live  there  are  strangers;  I  have 
no  common  bond  with  them.  I  promenade  around  quietly 
in  the  court  and  glance  up  to  the  familiar  windows,  but 
I  am  not  moved.  This  building  is  dead  stone  for  me  now 
since  it  does  not  house  the  human  beings  whom  I  loved. 
This  is  no  longer  my  home,  and  I  walk  away.  I  pass 
through  the  remains  of  Uhlandstrasse  and  Kurfuersten- 
damm,  once  upon  a  time  the  liveliest  avenue  of  the 
metropolis,  now  a  shambles.  This  is  the  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  Gedaechtniskirche,  landmark  of  Western  Berlin.  In 
this  church  I  had  been  confirmed.  I  don't  enter,  because 
the  building  is  in  danger  of  collapse  and  its  tower  is  being 
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"Wilhelmstrasse  .  .  .  once  upon  a  time  lined  with  government  palaces;  it  is  one  heap  of  ruins  now" 


removed,  stone  by  stone,  for  safety  reasons.  Tauentzien- 
strasse,  Wittenbergplatz,  Kleiststrasse — all  a  heap  of  ruins! 
I  end  my  gloomy  promenade,  and  return  to  Dahlem. 

Afternoon  and  evening  are  spent  in  the  British  sector, 
in  Siemensstadt,  once  one  of  the  busiest  industrial  centers 
of  Germany,  now  half  idle,  since  many  important  units  of 
the  Siemens  works  had  been  removed  to  safer  spots  in 
Western  Germany.  I  am  now  in  the  home  of  my  cousin 
who  has  spent  his  whole  career  in  the  house  of  Siemens. 
He  is  the  last  remaining  relative  I  have  in  Germany.  The 
survivors  among  the  sixteen  first  cousins  who  used  to  live 
in  Berlin  when  I  was  young  are  spread  to  the  corners  of 
Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Australia;  how  many  of  our 
dearest  relatives  fell  victims  to  Hitler's  persecution!  We 
speak  sadly  of  those  who  are  gone;  they  live  on  in  our 
memories.  What  a  happy  family  it  was  and  how  prosper- 
ous it  looked  when  we  were  gathering  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree  or  at  other  cheerful  occasions  in  our  grand- 
mother's home.  . .  .  Now  the  two  of  us  are  among  the  last 
witnesses. 

My  cousin  and  his  family  stayed  throughout  the  thir- 
teen years  of  Nazi  tyranny  in  Berlin.  He  was  forced  out 
of  his  position;  his  home  was  destroyed  by  bombs;  his 
sister  was  murdered,  but  in  all  adversity  he  never  lost  his 
fortitude.  He  is  wiser  and  kindlier  now  than  I  had  ever 
known  him,  and  his  case  is  typical  of  quite  a  few  Ger- 
mans. The  best  have  come  out  of  their  ordeals  more 
humane,  more  unselfish,  more  dedicated  to  lofty  causes. 

The  widow  of  my  university  teacher,  the  historian 
Hermann  Oncken,  is  one  of  these.  She  seems  even  more 
forthright,  more  magnanimous  now  than  when  her  hus- 
band enjoyed  national  fame.  When  the  Onckens,  toward 
the  end  of  the  war,  received  word  that  their  house  with 


most  of  their  possessions  had  been  wrecked  by  a  bomb, 
they  discussed  the  news  for  three  minutes,  then  changed 
the  subject,  never  to  return  to  it.  Talking  to  her  and  to  the 
widow  of  another  teacher,  the  poet  Hans  Boehm,  who 
also  had  not  been  spared  misfortune,  I  observed  that  the 
loss  of  worldly  possessions  means  nothing  to  those  who 
can  lift  themselves  above  the  materialistic  level.  I  equally 
admired  the  widow  of  a  diplomat  who  had  been  promi- 
nent in  the  anti-Hitler  plot  of  1944  and  died  on  the  gal- 
lows, a  martyr.  This  woman  also  lost  her  only  son  during 
the  war,  but  she  has  enough  inner  resources  to  meet  her 
present  tasks  with  equanimity  and  some  semblance  of 
cheerfulness.  Outsiders  know  little  of  this  type  of  German, 
and  it  seems  to  me  justifiable  to  sing  the  praise  of  these 
three  wonderful  women.  There  are  other  Germans,  of 
course,  who  in  defeat  and  starvation  lost  whatever  dignity 
they  may  have  had  in  their  better  days;  they  complain 
constantly,  their  selfishness  knows  no  limit. 


N 


EXT  MORNING   I   WENT  INTO  THE  HEART  OF  THE  CITY.      I 

wanted  to  see  those  streets  and  buildings  which  had  been 
so  familiar  during  my  editorial  career  under  the  Weimar 
republic.  I  walked  down  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  that  street 
once  upon  a  time  lined  with  government  palaces;  it  is  one 
heap  of  ruins  now.  Then  I  stopped  at  Koch-und-Zimmer- 
strasse,  the  newspaper  district,  where  the  mighty  printing 
plants  had  been.  So  few  buildings  are  standing  that  I  lost 
my  direction  and  asked  a  policeman  for  specific  informa- 
tion. He  shrugged  his  shoulders — he  did  not  know  either. 
This  was  not  a  good  spot  for  reminiscing. 

I  lunched  in  the  former  giant  restaurant,  the  Europa- 
haus;  it  used  to  be  a  kind  of  embryonic  skyscraper,  but 
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now  only  a  single  room  can  be  used  in  safety.  Then  I 
went  to  the  industrial  districts  of  the  Southeast,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Spree.  Everywhere  the  same  destruction!  As 
I  was  walking  through  the  Koepenickerstrasse,  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  this  district,  suddenly  I  saw  the  sign: 
"You  are  leaving  now  the  American  sector."  Here  is  the 
edge  of  the  Western  bastion  of  democracy.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  street  begins  the  Russian  sector,  with  another 
currency,  other  newspapers,  other  municipal  officials, 
different  police  and,  above  all,  an  anti-democratic  occupa- 
tion power.  But  people  go  about  their  jobs  as  best  they  can 
and  "commute"  between  the  two  halves  of  the  city,  earn- 
ing a  living  in  the  West  and  returning  to  their  shabby 
dwellings  in  the  East  at  night,  or  vice  versa. 


M 


ANY     OLD    FRIENDS     MOVED     AWAY     FROM     BERLIN     DUR- 

ing  the  air  attacks  or  when  the  Russian  army  was  ap- 
proaching. I  ran  into  them  in  various  corners  of  Western 
Germany.  But  a  few  old-timers  remained,  and  we  talked 
frankly  about  past,  present  and  future,  during  my  five 
days  stay  in  the  city.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasant  sur- 
prises on  this  trip  that  all  those  who  had  known  me  in 
earlier  days  received  me  with  sincere  friendliness,  if  not 
cordiality;  there  was  no  resentment  against  the  emigre. 

The  two  most  moving  conversations,  at  least,  should 
be  mentioned.  One  afternoon,  an  old  journalistic  col- 
league of  mine,  now  editor  and  publisher  of  an  evening 
paper,  came  to  visit  me  in  the  Harnack-Haus.  He  told 
me  of  his  own  sufferings  under  the  Third  Reich.  His 
wife,  of  Jewish  origin,  had  died  in  a  concentration  camp; 
his  son  had  to  go  underground  in  Holland;  he  himself 
had  lost  his  influential  position  and  barely  struggled 
through,  till  the  Nazi  regime  collapsed.  Then  he  served 
as  an  editor  in  the  Russian  zone  until  he  found  in  Berlin 
a  greater  opportunity  to  fight  for  his  democratic  ideals. 
Nobody  was  more  anxious  to  make  the  guest  from  the 
USA  understand  the  true  Berliners,  who  carried  on  in 
spite  of  growing  financial  and  commercial  troubles,  rising 
unemployment,  and  the  ever-present  threat  from  the 
Eastern  sector.  This  threat,  he  assured  me,  was  a  very 
real  one  to  people  of  his  kind.  More  than  one  of  his 
close  journalistic  colleagues  in  Western  Berlin  had  been 
abducted  and  never  heard  from  again. 

The  other  conversation  took  place  in  a  sickroom.  The 
woman  to  whom  I  was  talking  had  been  one  of  the 
great  ladies  of  the  republic.  Katharina  von  Kardorff  had 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  and  her  late  hus- 
band had  been  vice-president  of  this  body.  A  son  of  Bis- 
marck's intimate  friend  (an  original  photo  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor  hangs  over  Frau  von  Kardorff's  bed),  he  had 
been  a  moderate  liberal  and  a  natural  opponent  of  the 
Third  Reich.  When  the  war  ended,  he  fled  from  Berlin 
to  a  rural  district  and  died  of  starvation.  The  last  action 
of  this  Prussian  nobleman  had  been  to  join  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  the  champion  of  the  underdog.  Frau 
von  Kardorff  had  thought  to  be  safe  in  Berlin,  but  Rus- 
sian soldiers  entered  her  home  and  attacked  her  (although 
she  has  now  reached  the  biblical  age)  and  also  her  maid. 
The  years  had  not  changed  her;  in  spite  of  sickness,  she 
was  full  of  pungent  comment  on  world  affairs. 

Even  if  my  old  friends  were  kind  to  me,  I  kept  wonder- 
ing how  the  public  would  react  to  my  reappearance. 
Would  people  recognize  my  good  intentions  to  serve  as 
an  interpreter  between  the  two  countries,  a  man  trying 


to  present  an  American  line  of  thought  in  German 
language,  tactfully,  without  an  air  of  superiority,  yet  not 
without  firmness?  I  had  the  opportunity  to  address  two 
completely  different  types  of  audience  in  Berlin. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  the  lovely  Western  outskirts 
of  the  city,  to  a  kind  of  youth  hostel,  the  American- 
sponsored  Wannseeheim  fuer  ]ugendarbeit.  There  were 
about  thirty  carefully  selected  boys  and  girls  of  college 
age.  We  spent  some  hours  exploring  the  cultural  rela- 
tions between  the  USA  and  Germany.  I  spoke  of  the 
contribution  which  the  German  element,  especially  the 
Forty-Eighters,  had  made  toward  building  the  American 
nation.  Then  I  tried  to  make  my  listeners  appreciate 
American  civilization  in  the  twentieth  century. 

America,  I  said,  does  not  consist  only  of  Hollywood 
stars,  Chicago  gangsters,  Wall  Street  bankers,  downtrod- 
den Negroes  in  Harlem;  these  four  sterotypes  had  come 
up  in  every  conversation  of  mine  with  Western  Europeans 
when  it  had  turned  to  American  conditions.  I  explained 
to  the  students  what  the  religious  forces  in  our  country 
meant,  talked  about  the  achievements  of  American  sci- 
ence, the  vigorous  experiments  of  American  education,  the 
progress  of  the  humanities,  the  blossoming  of  music  and 
art.  A  long  and  friendly  discussion  ensued. 

When  I  left  and  stopped  for  a  brief  chat  in  the  direc- 
tor's office,  I  could  not  help  overhearing  the  comment  of 
one  student:  "He  really  talks  just  like  an  American." 
This,  I  am  sure,  he  meant  as  a  criticism,  but  it  somehow 
pleased  me.  After  all,  even  some  of  my  remaining  rela- 
tives and  friends  had  commented  on  my  Americanization; 
fourteen  years  in  the  New  World  had  left  their  mark. 


T 

1  F 


HE     MEETING      IN     THE     AMERIKAHAUS      (INFORMATION 

Center)  in  Nollendorfplatz  was  naturally  different  in 
character.  Since  the  newspapers  had  spoken  of  my  com- 
ing, a  rather  large  audience  had  assembled  in  the  audi- 
torium, people  of  various  ages  and  from  many  social 
strata.  I  talked  about  the  differences  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  German  approach  to  education  and  tried  to 
explain  how  American  youth  starts  on  a  career.  My  re- 
marks seemed  to  catch  the  imagination  and  I  had  a  hard 
time  answering  all  the  questions  which  were  fired  at  me 
for  at  least  an  hour.  There  are  many  in  Germany,  as  I 
found  out  through  my  lectures,  who  would  wish  to 
modernize  the  system  of  education  from  top  to  bottom, 
but  they  must  fight  against  vested  interests  and  stiff  con- 
servatism. 

I  discussed  the  same  subject  in  several  other  U.  S.  In- 
formation Centers,  each  time  trying  to  fit  my  remarks 
to  the  character  of  the  audience,  and  I  felt  richly  re- 
warded by  the  interest  that  I  was  able  to  stimulate.  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  establish  close  contact  with 
all  the  various  classes — doctors,  teachers,  municipal  officials, 
writers,  refugees  from  the  East,  penniless  widows,  and  so 
on — on  such  a  brief  journey,  had  I  not  accepted  the  invi- 
tation which  Mrs.  Patricia  Van  Delden,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Information  Center  Branch  in  Germany,  had  tendered 
me.  I  think  her  organization  has  contributed  at  least  as 
much  to  the  improvement  of  American-German  under- 
standing in  the  last  few  years  as  any  other  agency. 

When  I  left  Berlin,  the  army  train  moved  slowly 
through  the  familiar  landscape  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg. 
Potsdam!  There  in  the  distance,  the  ruin  on  the  hill, 
this  is  what  is  left  of  Sanssouci,  the  gracious  little  palace 
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of  Frederick  the  Great.  Russian  soldiers  are  now  treading 
where  the  King  and  Voltaire  held  their  conversations. 

In  some  ways,  the  visit  to  Berlin  was  the  natural  climax 
to  my  journey  through  Western  Germany.  But  the  six 
weeks  I  was  able  to  spend  in  my  native  land,  speaking  in 
about  twenty  cities,  were  crowded  with  daily  excitement. 
I  saw  the  scenery  again  of  which  I  had  been  fond  in  my 
youth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  the  Black 
Forest  to  the  North  Sea.  A  Sunday  morning  in  the 
majestic  woods  above  Baden-Baden,  an  afternoon  in  the 
beautiful  artist  colony  Worpswede  near  Bremen,  a  stroll 
through  the  Isar  valley  close  to  Munich  revived  happy 
memories.  In  the  cities  in  which  I  lectured  in  the  eve- 
nings, I  usually  could  steal  enough  time  to  visit  those  old 
cathedrals  again  which  I  had  loved  and  which  are  still 
my  inspiration  when  I  tell  my  students  of  the  medieval 
world.  Bombs  have  destroyed  large  parts  of  quaint  old 
cities  like  Ulm  and  Freiburg,  but  their  Gothic  Muensters 
still  stand  and  will  remind  future  generations  of  the  de- 
votion of  medieval  man  to  his  God. 

Marburg,  once  considered  a  town  of  the  German  South- 
west, is  today  just  outside  the  Soviet  Zone.  The  meaning 
of  political  geography  has  changed.  Here,  in  Goettingen, 
Wuerzburg,  Bamberg,  and  Nuremberg — all  of  them  cities 
of  Western  and  Southern  Germany — people  anxiously 
inquired  from  me  what  would  happen  to  them  if  the 
Russians  started  to  move.  They  are  frankly  frightened; 
they  know  about  living  conditions  and  the  reign  of  terror 
in  the  Eastern  Zone.  In  one  of  these  cities  the  mayor 
asked  me  after  my  lecture  in  public  whether  I  thought 
that  the  Americans  were  fully  aware  of  all  that  the  threat 
of  bolshevism  implied.  And  the  mayor  of  a  large 
Western  city  suddenly  changed  a  private  conversation  to 
the  topic  uppermost  on  his  mind.  "The  Americans,"  he 
said,  "must  stay  with  us  at  least  for  another  ten  years, 
till  things  are  more  stable  here." 


D, 


"EMOCRATIC  ELEMENTS  OF  WESTERN  GERMANY  CER- 
tainly  look  to  the  United  States  as  their  protector  and 
potential  friend.  They  are  not  uncritical  of  American 
methods,  which  they  believe  cannot  be  copied  simply  in 
Europe,  but  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  unhesitatingly 
with  the  occupation  authorities.  Two  world  wars  have 
taught  them  the  pitfalls  of  aggressive  nationalism;  they 
are  tired  of  power  politics  and  wish  to  find  a  peaceful 
place  in  the  Atlantic  orbit.  These  genuine  democrats 
with  an  international  outlook  may  not  represent  a  ma- 
jority; but  they  are  large  in  numbers  and  certainly  deserve 
every  possible  encouragement. 

American  newspaper  correspondents  in  Germany,  un- 
fortunately, are  apt  to  cable  in  blazing  excitement  "spot 
news"  about  the  rabble-rousing  speeches  of  some  be- 
nighted hack  politicians  who  still  use  Hitler's  language. 
Our  journalists  might  achieve  more  for  international  un- 
derstanding and  for  the  democratization  of  Germany,  if 
they  traveled  around  the  country  informally  and  talked  to 
the  leaders  of  the  constructive  elements.  I  found  these 
especially  among  the  younger .  parliamentarians  of  the 
three  major  parties,  Social  Democrats,  Free  Democrats, 
and  Christian  Democrats,  as  well  as  among  scholars, 
writers,  civil  servants,  social  workers,  and  business  men. 
All  will  follow  the  American  lead,  if  we  keep  our  Ger- 


man policy  firm,  and  avoid  blowing  hot  and  cold.  This 
willingness  to  work  closely  with  the  United  States 
was  expressed  to  me  by  various  professors  in  Heidelberg 
right  on  the  first  day  of  my  journey.  It  had  seemed 
fitting  to  me  to  start  my  visit  with  a  "homecoming"  to 
my  alma  mater.  Heidelberg  had  been  a  bastion  of 
liberalism  in  my  student  days  and  in  the  decade  that  fol- 
lowed, but  had  then  fallen  prey  to  the  Nazis.  Today, 
freedom  is  again  pervading  the  university.  I  sensed  im- 
mediately a  progressive  attitude  far  more  than  in  some 
other  centers  of  learning  which  I  visited  later.  Un- 
fortunately, I  could  stay  only  for  two  days,  but  they 
brought  back  recollections  of  the  most  fruitful  years  of 
my  youth.  I  was  again  enchanted  with  the  landscape, 
when  I  looked  down  from  the  castle  terrace  on  the  old 
town,  on  the  Neckar  valley  and  the  Odenwald  hills,  and 
over  to  the  Rhine,  which  forms  a  kind  of  silver  lining 
on  the  horizon.  At  first  glance,  the  city  looked  wellnigh 
unchanged.  It  had  been  spared  from  bombing  attacks, 
but  a  visit  to  the  Eucom  headquarters  made  me  under- 
stand the  transformation  which  Heidelberg  underwent 
since  1945.  On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  spoke  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Historical  Seminar  to  an  audience 
of  professors,  students,  and  townspeople.  I  told  of 
Heidelberg  in  the  days  after  the  first  World  War,  paid 
homage  to  the  memory  of  my  revered  teacher  Hermann 
Oncken,  one  of  the  university's  great  luminaries,  and  then 
told  about  my  research  on  Gustav  Stresemann,  the  Ger- 
man foreign  minister  of  the  Twenties  and  Nobel  peace 
prize  winner.  Professor  Fritz  Ernst,  director  of  the  His- 
torical Seminar,  made  in  his  introduction  the  significant 
remark  that  I  was  the  first  historian  who,  after  the  second 
World  War,  had  dared  to  speak  at  the  university  about 
Stresemann  and  the  Weimar  Republic,  a  topic  which 
was  still  "taboo." 

At  other  institutions  I  found  a  similar  hesitation  to 
discuss  recent  history.  The  historians  prefer  less  "danger- 
ous," i.e.,  more  remote,  subjects,  and  the  young  genera- 
tion knows  too  little  about  the  immediate  past.  This  was 
confirmed  to  me  by  students  at  Goettingen.  The  school 
children  are  worst  off.  There  is  still  now,  five  years  after 
the  unconditional  surrender,  an  unbelievable  shortage  of 
history  textbooks,  and  the  youngsters  have  a  complete 
blank  about  what  happened  in  the  twentieth  century.  I 
have  never  understood  why  American  occupation  authori- 
ties have  not  done  more  to  correct  this  situation;  this 
would  be  one  way  to  prevent  the  coming  of  another 
Hitler,  with  fresh  appeals  to  the  ignorant. 


IN  HEIDELBERG,  EVEN  MORE  IN  GOETTINGEN,  I  HAD  AN 
opportunity  to  observe  the  postwar  university  students. 
They  are  less  concerned  with  politics  than  we  were  after 
the  first  World  War.  Most  of  them  work  terribly  hard, 
but  their  career  prospects  are  dim.  Many  of  the  profes- 
sions are  hopelessly  over-crowded,  I  was  told.  Western 
Germany  has  20,000  more  physicians  than  it  needs.  Since 
the  currency  reform,  the  students  live  on  insignificant 
allowances  and  whatever  they  can  pick  up  by  part  time 
jobs.  It  was  characteristic  that  in  Munich,  where  I  also 
spoke,  most  students  had  left  the  university  before  the 
semester  ended  to  earn  money  as  farm  laborers.  Many 
students  try  to  get  along  on  about  $15  to  $25  a  month. 
There  is  not  a  nickel  left  for  any  luxury,  and  even  the 
purchase  of  textbooks  seems  extravagant.  Yet  I  was  im- 
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pressed  by  their  seriousness  of  purpose  and  genuine  en- 
thusiasm. Neither  do  the  professors  rest  on  a  bed  of 
roses.  Their  salaries  don't  carry  them  far  and  many 
are  overwhelmed  with  teaching,  counseling,  and  adminis- 
trative duties,  and  lack  the  leisure  for  research.  Some  of 
the  older  professors  have  lost  their  fire. 

I  asked  a  prominent  historian  in  Goettingen  what  he 
was  working  on  and  he  replied  bitterly:  "I  work  on 
nothing.  I  lost  fifty  pounds  in  weight  during  the  starva- 
tion years  and  I  have  not  yet  regained  my  health."  Other 
scholars  have  been  less  deeply  affected,  and  some  are 
vigorously  pursuing  their  research,  although  funds  are  in- 
adequate and  many  libraries  lack  essential  books  of  the 
last  decade.  Some  lost  major  parts  of  their  collections 
during  the  war.  In  Goettingen,  where  I  spent  a  week,  I 
found  many  scholars  far  more  alert  and  open-minded  than 
I  had  expected.  Most  of  them  were  eager  to  learn  about 
American  attitudes  and  methods.  They  did  not  even 
seem  to  mind  that  I  had  loaded  my  lecture  (on  German 
foreign  policy  between  the  two  World  Wars)  with  critical 
remarks.  A  special  meeting  was  held  to  argue  about  these 
points  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  all  of  us  profited  from  this 
exchange. 


VJ.  OETTINGEN,  HEIDELBERG,  BAMBERG  AND  MARBURG  ARE 
like  islands  of  peace.  The  whole  impact  of  the  war  on 
Germany  becomes  understandable  only  when  one  sees  the 
obliterated  cities.  In  Nuremberg  an  old  schoolmate  of 
mine,  descendant  of  one  of  the  foremost  industrialist 
families  but  himself  a  Social  Democratic  member  of  the 
Bundestag,  showed  me  around.  The  glory  of  old  Nurem- 
berg is  gone.  Only  the  hollow  shells  of  its  famous 
churches  are  left.  I  asked  where  the  Duerer  house  had 
stood.  "Oh,  it  must  be  somewhere  over  there  under  the 
rubble,"  was  the  reply.  Yet  Nuremberg's  industry  is 
busily  at  work.  Other  cities  were  hit  even  harder.  I 
used  to  admire  Wuerzburg's  romantic  location  on  the 
banks  of  the  Main.  Now  the  town  is  a  pile  of  ruins;  86 
percent  of  all  its  dwellings  have  been  destroyed.  "Well, 
we  will  adjust,"  said  the  German  driver  of  the  army  car, 
"if  only  the  Russians  don't  come  to  our  city."  Darmstadt, 
once  a  lovely  residential  town,  looks  no  better.  Karlsruhe, 
Frankfurt,  and  Bremen  have  suffered  terrible  losses.  But 
nowhere  did  the  inhumanity  of  modern  warfare  seem 
more  evident  than  in  Kassel.  It  is  a  ghost  town. 

In  talking  to  German  audiences,  I  tried  to  avoid  false 
sentimentality.  I  reminded  them  of  the  bomb  damages 
I  had  seen  in  London.  Many  had  evidently  long  for- 
gotten what  Hitler  had  meted  out  to  the  English  cities, 
to  Rotterdam,  and  Warsaw.  They  had  engaged  in  exces- 
sive self-pity.  Yet  the  German  housing  situation  poses  a 
problem  which  far  transcends  the  financial  resources  of 
the  new  government  in  Bonn,  or  of  the  Laender,  the 
municipalities  and  private  industry.  This  might  be  a  field 
for  American  ingenuity  and  practical  assistance. 

My  trip  had  started  in  Heidelberg;  it  ended  in  Freiburg, 
not  far  away.  I  had  dinner  in  the  home  of  my  old  teacher, 
Gerhart  Ritter.  I  had  studied  with  him  when  he  was  a 
young  lecturer;  now  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
German  historians.  Our  conversation  returned  always  to 
the  problem  of  international  cooperation  among  scholars. 
Ritter  in  his  earlier  days  had  tended  toward  a  conserva- 
tive attitude.  He  grew  in  wisdom  during  the  years  of 
the  Hitler  tyranny.  Even  he,  a  man  of  unquestionable 


patriotism,  had  been  finally  imprisoned,  and  who  could 
say  what  might  not  have  been  his  fate,  had  not  the  Third 
Reich  ingloriously  collapsed?  Happily,  he  is  unbroken 
in  spirit  and  is  reaping  now  the  full  harvest  of  his 
scholarly  endeavors.  An  hour  after  I  had  parted  from 
Ritter  at  the  Freiburg  station,  I  reached  the  Swiss  frontier. 

All  in  all,  my  German  journey  was  a  memorable  ex- 
perience. I  had  seen  dear  old  friends  again  and  made 
some  new  ones.  I  had  revisited  most  of  my  favorite 
spots  in  Western  Germany.  I  had  exchanged  views  with 
all  kinds  of  people,  from  minister  president  to  unemployed 
workingman.  I  had  had  sympathetic  listeners.  I  had 
been  able  to  gather  important  information  for  my  book 
from  surviving  statesmen  of  the  Weimar  republic. 

Yet  not  for  a  moment  did  I  entertain  any  illusion 
that  Germany  again  could  be  my  country.  Even  though 
I  shall  never  cease  to  admire  the  German  civilization  of 
pre-Hitler  days,  the  shadows  of  those  who  died  from 
Nazi  persecution  stand  between  the  land  of  my  birth 
and  me.  My  undivided  allegiance  belongs  to  the  coun- 
try that  gave  me  refuge  more  than  fourteen  years  ago. 
The  house  in  Berlin  in  which  I  used  to  live  is  meaning- 
less to  me  now.  Only  when  the  friend  who  had  met  us 
at  the  boat  in  New  York,  drove  us  over  the  Parkway 
back  to  the  rolling  hills  of  Dutchess  County,  had  I  the 
feeling  that  I  was  coming  home.  And  I  knew  now  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  been  right  when  he  wrote  to  James 
Monroe  from  Paris  in  1785: 

"I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  come 
here.  The  pleasure  of  the  trip  will  be  less  than  you  ex- 
pect, but  the  utility  greater.  It  will  make  you  adore  your 
own  country,  its  soil,  its  climate,  its  equality,  liberty,  laws, 
people,  and  manners.  My  God!  How  little  do  my 
countrymen  know  what  precious  blessings  they  are  in 
possession  of,  and  which  no  other  people  on  earth  enjoy." 


Kurfuerstendamm.  "In  this  church  I  had  been  confirmed" 
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Community  Progress,  by  Formula 


The  story  of  one  middle  western  town's  burst  of  civic  activity  —  almost 
spontaneous  combustion  among  the  citizens.  Write  the  formula  if  you  can. 

KARL   F.   ZEISLER 


"There  has  appeared  a  new  form  of  dodging  re- 
sponsibility. .  .  .  It  is  the  simple  device  of  letting  some- 
one else  take  the  brunt  of  solving  any  problem  or  cleaning 
up  any  situation.  It  isn't  confined  to  public  affairs;  it 
has  crept  into  private  business  and  industry.  It  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  slang  expression:  'Don't  sticT{  your  nec\ 

out: . . . 

"The  American  tradition  has  been  an  active  participa- 
tion in  democracy.  There  were  days  when  the  average 
citizen  was  so  honestly  disturbed  about  such  issues  as 
slavery  and  secession  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
where  he  stood  if  it  cost  him  his  whole  business  or  his 
job  or  even  his  life.  We  have  since  developed  a  generation 
of  spectators  instead  of  participants  in  the  daily  battle  for 
self-government.  Too  many  people  thinly  government  is  a 
game  they  can  watch  from  the  bleachers." 

THE  FOREGOING  REMARKS  WERE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 
National  Association  of  Licensed  Embalmers  and 
Morticians,  Inc. — of  whom  I  am  not  one — but  reading 
some  of  these  sentences  in  the  newspaper  led  me  to  write 
for  the  complete  text. 

The  speech  was  by  Wilber  M.  Brucker,  of  Detroit,  for- 
mer governor  of  Michigan,  and  it  recalled  an  attempt  I 
once  made  to  work  out  a  formula  for  community  prog- 
ress. I  never  developed  a  neat  equation.  I  can  footnote 
the  governor's  speech,  however,  by  a  report  on  a  time  in 
our  town  when  a  sticking  out  of  necks  produced  excit- 
ing results. 

I  think  that  after  a  certain  period  of  vegetation,  a 
time  comes  to  almost  any  community  when  it  wakes  up 
and  enters  on  a  new  cycle,  mainly  by  the  gradual  process 
of  its  young  people  or  its  newcomers  wanting  themselves 
to  snap  it  out  of  its  stupor.  Prosperity  and  leadership 
don't  always  hit  the  top  of  the  curve  together,  but  genuine 
community  progress  coincides  with  a  period  of  reasonable 
well-being  and  a  lot  of  citizens  with  ants  in  their  trousers. 

Community  progress  came  to  our  town,  as  I  look  back 
on  it,  at  a  time  when  I  was  pretty  busy  trying  to  pack 
each  twenty  four  hours  of  news  into  that  day's  paper — 
a  job  that  takes  both  hands.  And  I  was  being  pestered  by 
a  young  attorney,  who  amazed  me  by  having  so  much 
time  to  spare.  The  young  man  accepted  my  indifference 


— By  a  newspaper  man  who  himself  personally 
demonstrates  his  theory  of  citizen  participation. 
Mr.  Z.eisler's  home  town  is  Monroe,  Michigan 
(population,  18,000  plus)  lying  between  Detroit 
and  Toledo. 


and  even  rudeness,  and  kept  coming  back  for  more.  I 
didn't  figure  him  out  for  some  time.  He'd  drop  into  the 
office,  regardless  of  deadline,  for  an  apparently  aimless 
chat,  or  run  into  me  on  the  street  and  insist  on  a  cup  of 
coffee.  He'd  start  popping  questions,  as  if  I  should 
know  the  answers. 

When  was  the  city  going  to  build  some  tennis  courts? 
Why   were  school  buildings   dark   and   idle   at   night? 
What  was  the  Community  Chest  doing  about  raising  an 
adequate  budget?     How  come  there  was  no  Boy  Scout  i 
troop  across  the  tracks?     Why  doesn't  the  city  clean  up  '; 
the  shabby  river  banks? 

.The  answer  to  all  these  questions  to  me  was  obvious — 
people  talked  about  all  these  things  but  no  one  bothered 
to  take  leadership  and  get  them  done.  I  didn't  get  his 
angle  until  an  autumn  weekend  when  he  inveigled  me 
into  a  fishing  trip.  We  caught,  cleaned,  and  cooked  our 
fish  and  then  relaxed  beside  a  cottage  fireplace,  equipped 
as  Men  of  Distinction.  The  youthful  barrister  at  that 
point  let  down  his  hair. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  was  crazy  enough  to  come  here 
to  try  to  practice  law,"  he  began.  "I  had  a  good  job  in  a 
city  law  firm,  but  this  is  my  home  town.  I  grew  up  in 
it,  and  I  like  everybody  in  it,  almost.  Yet  in  many  ways 
it  gets  me  down.  It  doesn't  have  its  share  of  parks  and 
playgrounds,  good  public  buildings  and  monuments  to  its  ' 
historic  beginnings.  Other  towns  with  half  our  resources 
manage  to  have  these  things. 

"I've  got  time  on  my  hands  now — too  much,"  he  went 
on,  wryly.  "And  while  I'm  full  of  pep  I'd  like  to  do 
something  about  it.  How  do  I  start?" 

I  nearly  fell  out  of  my  rocker.  Here  was  a  young  pro- 
fessional man  offering  to  tackle  community  jobs.  My 
first  answer  was,  of  course,  that  he  had  answered  it  him- 
self— it  was  the  very  lack  of  such  volunteers  for  service 
that  kept  us  from  having  the  things  everyone  acknowl- 
edged we  should  have. 


T 


HE   UPSHOT   OF   THAT   FISHING   TRIP   WAS   THAT  IN    A    FEW 

months  the  young  attorney  helped  organize  a  luncheon 
club  for  fellows  such  as  himself,  needled  several  commit- 
tees into  action,  and  was  up  to  his  ears  in  community 
enterprises. 

It  wasn't  long  before  a  high  school  teacher,  new  in 
town  and  feeling  like  a  displaced  person,  dropped  in. 
Teachers  don't  "fit  in"  easily;  they  are  "educated"  and 
people  tend  to  leave  them  strictly  alone.  It  is  appalling, 
the  amount  of  talent  that  goes  to  waste  because  teachers 
aren't  urged  to  take  part  in  jobs  they  are  so  well  equipped 
to  do. 
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This  teacher  wasn't  cut  out  to  sit  on  the  sidelines.  He'd 
just  been  elected  president  of  the  Teachers'  Club  and  he 
wanted  it  to  do  something  to  make  the  town  take  notice, 
to  make  teachers  more  accepted,  and  get  the  club  out 
of  the  red. 

We  ran  down  the  list  of  things  that  needed  doing. 
We  found  one  that  followed  a  community  pattern,  for 
precedent  is  important  in  a  small  town.  In  crinoline 
days  the  high  school  "faculty"  had  sponsored  the  winter 
lyceum.  So  this  teacher  got  the  club  to  line  up  a  lec- 
ture course.  It  went  over.  My  friend  the  teacher,  in 
no  time,  was  being  invited  to  address  and  join  local  clubs 
and,  like  the  lawyer,  was  busy  as  a  bee  in  community 
affairs. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  two  young  men  rang  my  door- 
bell. One  was  a  new  civics  teacher  saving  money  for  a 
return  to  law  school,  the  other  a  local  lad  finishing  his 
law  course.  They  figured  their  quickest  road  to  success 
lay  through  politics. 

"We  think  the  old  town  needs  stirring  up,"  they  con- 
fessed, "and  we  want  some  practice  in  politics.  Where's 
the  place  to  start?" 

"You  might  tackle  the  Third  Ward,"  I  suggested,  and 
their  eyes  popped. 

"I  know,  it's  the  toughest  part  of  town,  but  it's  also 
the  biggest  with  the  biggest  and  toughest  problems.  One 
of  the  toughest  is  the  old  fogey  who  now  sits  for  it  on  the 
city  commission.  Find  some  young  fellow  like  yourselves 
who  would  really  give  the  Bloody  Third  some  good  gov- 
ernment and  run  his  campaign.  That  will  teach  you 
politics  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks." 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  I,  but  they  did.  And 
they  won.  Now  the  local  lad  is  serving  on  several  public 
bodies  and  his  colleague  enjoys  a  lucrative  practice  in 
partnership  with  a  state  senator. 


CH    EXPERIENCES    COMING    SO    CLOSE    TOGETHER    MADE    ME 

wonder  what  was  happening.  Up  to  then,  people  had 
been  coming  to  the  editor's  desk  with  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems, but  all  they  wanted  was  someone  else  to  go  to  bat. 
This  novelty  of  having  young  people  wanting  to  do 
something,  instead  of  people  just  wanting  something  done 
continued  for  several  years.  From  tales  I  had  heard  of 
the  local  past,  I  could  see  quite  clearly  that  the  com- 
munity had  gone  through  a  series  of  cycles.  At  times  in 
its  history  it  had  been  popping  at  the  seams  with  energetic 
extroverts  who  got  it  to  build  railroads,  dredge  a  harbor, 
finance  new  industries,  build  new  schools,  and  reform  its 
local  government.  At  other  times  the  railroads  fell  into 
the  hands  of  outside  speculators,  the  harbor  filled  with 
silt,  the  industries  failed,  the  schools  stagnated.  I  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  cycles  are  common  to 
any  community. 

At  any  rate,  our  town,  led  by  the  young  attorneys,  the 
teachers,  an  influx  of  newcomers  brought  by  a  new  in- 
dustry, and  the  people  they  stirred  up,  accomplished 


many  things  that  had  not  been  thought  possible. 

We  got  more  representative  community  organizations. 
We  got  some  tennis  courts.  The  Community  Chest  re- 
organized and  tripled  its  budget.  The  Boy  Scouts  got 
busy  on  both  sides  of  the  tracks.  The  city  went  in  with 
the  public  schools  and  established  a  recreation  program, 
expanded  parks  and  playgrounds  and,  with  WPA  help, 
built  a  neat  stone  wall  on  the  river  banks.  Lights  blazed 
at  night  in  school  buildings. 

Far  more  important  than  these  concrete  accomplish- 
ments, however,  these  new  community  leaders  somehow 
got  the  social  climate  changed.  It  became  polite  to  talk 
about  juvenile  delinquency  in  women's  clubs  and  church 
groups,  after  years  in  which  local  police,  schools,  and 
courts  persistently  denied  there  was  any  local  problem. 
Citizens  became  receptive  to  new  ideas,  began  to  accept 
community  responsibility  for  things  neglected,  denied, 
or  overlooked.  They  now  took  a  fresh  interest  in  their 
town. 

Our  particular  community  didn't  arrive  overnight  at 
any  millenium.  But  these  conscious  prodders  and  needlers 
took  advantage  of  what  was  actually  a  change  in  climate 
to  get  in  their  good  licks  and  to  put  new,  young,  vigorous 
volunteers  to  work  doing  what  needed  to  be  done. 


T 


HESE    THINGS,    THEN,    WERE    MY    EYE-OPENER    ON    HOW    A 

community  progresses:  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of 
incipient  leaders  to  take  hold;  an  upswing  in  the  com- 
munity cycle;  and  a  consciously  wrought  change  in  com- 
munity climate.  Community  progress,  even  under  the 
best  of  auspices,  doesn't  necessarily  go  ahead  on  a  steady 
course.  Many  a  false  trail  is  breathlessly  followed  to  dead 
ends.  These  minor  fluctuations  in  the  curve  led  me  to 
see  that  the  essential  leaders  don't  just  appear  automati- 
cally on  the  scene,  as  in  the  theory  that  strenuous  times 
produce  geniuses.  They  grow  out  of  the  desire,  slowly 
generated  by  dissatisfaction  in  those  periods  of  stagnation, 
to  do  something,  personally,  about  something.  And  as 
long  as  that  individual  desire  languishes,  a  town  produces 
no  new  leaders  and  eventually  runs  down. 

At  this  point  I  said  to  myself,  find  the  formula  for 
getting  enough  people  constantly  interested  in  doing 
something,  themselves,  personally — not  just  talking  about 
what  should  be  done — and  you  can  convert  the  up  and 
down  cycle  of  community  action  into  a  spiral  of  con- 
tinuous progress.  So  far,  I  must  confess,  that  formula 
has  eluded  me.  It  is  too  complex  to  be  expressed  in  a 
sure-fire  recipe  for  action.  For  our  town,  anyway.  Yet, 
I  believe  that  it  exists. 

I  haven't  given  up  the  search  and  my  faith  in  citizen 
participation  is  as  well  grounded  as  ever.  The  "how"  is 
the  difficulty.  How  to  change  the  climate  from  lethargy 
to  stimulation,  how  to  get  leadership  to  recognize  the 
willing  followers  and  march  ahead  of  them — that  has 
defied  formulation.  Perhaps  the  watchers  of  events  in 
other  progressing  communities  can  give  the  answer. 


OR    MAYBE   SCRAMBLED?  from  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  March  7: 

Officials  said  the  department  (Agriculture)  now  has  about  121,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  milk  and  72,000,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs.  About  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  fried  eggs  have  been  given  away  to  public  welfare  groups. 
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"Palmou 

A  Study 


JT  ALMOUR    Street    is    a    real    street    ii 
Gainesville,    Georgia,    and    real    peopl 
living   there    recently    cooperated    wit] 
the  Southern  Educational  Film  Produc 
tion  Service  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
in    making    for    the    State    Departmen 
of    Health    the    motion    picture    from 
which  these  stills  were  taken. 

The  project  was  suggested  !>y  Dr.  W 
A.  Mason,  director  of  the  state  program 
of  health  education  for  Negroes.  Its 
purpose  is  to  spread  more  widely  cer 
tain  basic  concepts  on  mental  health  as 
they  relate  to  family  life,  and  specifi 
cally  "some  of  the  ways  in  which 
parents  influence  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional development  of  their  children." 

The  simple  incidents  of  the  picture 
are  not  much  different  from  the  day-to- 
day experiences  of  the  leading  actors, 
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Opposite,  above,  on  location  in 
Palmour  Street,  in  front  of  the 
Merrills'  home. 


Opposite,  below,  "Vernon's  only 
nine  months  olid,  but  he  knows 
he's  safe  and  warm,  and  his 
mother  loves  him.  That's  the  best 
beginning  any  baby  can  have." 

Left,  her  aunt  tries  to  give  com- 
fort and  self-confidence  to  a 
young  victim  of  gospel-ridden 
discipline. 

Below,  "Like  father,  like  son;  but 
children  take  after  their  parents 
in  more  ways  than  looks." 


>treet 

amily  Life 


James  Wesley  Merritt,  who  has  the 
shoeshine  concession  in  a  white  barber 
shop,  his  wife,  and  their  four  young 
children.  "Palmour  Street"  had  its  pre- 
miere at  the  Fair  Street  School,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Merrills'  home, 
the  film's  main  location.  The  Depart- 
menl  of  Health  will  use  il  in  many 
Georgia  commimilies  as  the  basis  for 
discussion  groups  dealing  with  parent- 
child  relalions. 

George  C.  Sloney  wrote  the  script 
and  shared  the  direclion  wilh  William 
T.  Clifford,  director  of  ihe  Service. 
They  and  their  associates  had  the 
collaboration  of  the  stale  and  federal 
health  services,  teachers  al  ihe  Emory 
Universily  Medical  School,  graduale 
students  at  Atlanta  University,  and 
Negro  specialists  on  rural  life. 


Photos — Southern   Educational   Film  Production   Service 


FAMILY  TRAININQ  FOR  PARENT  AND  CHILD 


Modern  Parents  Go  to  School 


Education  in  advance,  from  high  school  or  earlier,  offers  better 
and  better  help  toward  successful  marriage,  home,  and  family  life. 

ERNEST  OSBORNE 


AMERICANS  ARE  "QUEER"  ABOUT  EDUCATION.  WE  PUT 
great  confidence  in  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  view 
it  with  suspicion.  We  want  our  youngsters  to  have  as 
much  schooling  as  possible,  yet  we  scoff  at  learning  and 
admire  the  practical  self-made  man.  We  hold  the  school 
teacher  in  no  great  repute  yet  overvalue  academic  de- 
grees. We  honor  the  scholar — within  limits — yet  sneer 
at  the  "hrain-truster." 

This  ambivalence  is  particularly  noticeable  in  reactions 
to  education  for  family  living.  In  spite  of  overwhelming 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  many  people  still  feel  that  the 
biological  fact  of  producing  children  also  produces  the 
wisdom  necessary  for  their  successful  upbringing.  More 
than  one  cartoonist  has  shown  a  mother  with  a  child  psy- 
chology book  in  one  hand  and  a  hairbrush  in  the  other, 
holding  son  or  daughter  face  down  on  her  knees  while 
trying  to  decide  what  to  do.  "You  can't  raise  a  child  by 
the  book,"  implies  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  taught  or 
learned  about  bringing  up  children.  Mothers  are  fre- 
quently criticized  for  attending  child  study  groups  in- 
stead of  staying  at  home  with  their  children.  But  in  spite 
of  these  attitudes,  most  of  us  realize  that  today's  family 
faces  difficulties  and  problems  for  which  a  great  many 
parents  are  ill-prepared.  It  is  anomalous,  the  more 
thoughtful  among  us  say,  to  provide  education  for  all 
kinds  of  jobs  but  for  the  most  important  of  all — the  rear- 
ing of  children — to  rely  upon  "instinct"  and  tradition. 

The  generations  of  our  grandparents  and  great-grand- 
parents had  a  relatively  simple  job.  Choices  in  the  areas 
of  vocation,  personal  behavior,  friendship,  education,  re- 
ligion were  limited  and  fairly  obvious.  The  roles  of 
father,  mother,  and  child  were  clear-cut  and  generally 
accepted.  Not  so  today.  To  live  sucessfully  in  the  modern 
family  requires  understanding  and  intelligent  effort.  The 
last  few  decades  have  seen  noteworthy  attempts  to  de- 
velop more  effective  preparations  for  family  life.  It  is 
true  that  many  problems  are  left  untouched,  that  there  is 
too  little  careful  planning  and  integration,  that  the  work 
sometimes  is  sketchy  and  inadequate.  But  there  is  sig- 
nificant movement. 

The  first  organized  family  life  education  was  solely  for 


parents.  Along  in  the  1890's  groups  of  parents — most  of 
them  mothers — began  to  seek  advice  about  bringing  up 
their  children.  In  New  York,  a  handful  of  eager  young 
mothers  turned  to  Felix  Adler,  founder  of  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society.  Out  of  the  experience  of  this  group 
grew  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America  which  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  family 
life.  Similarly,  the  very  modest  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  grew  into  the  powerful  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  which  today  has  nearly  six  mil- 
lion members. 

These  and  other  organizations  of  parents  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  child  study.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the 
focus  was  on  habit-training  and  techniques  of  discipline. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  significant  shift  in  emphasis. 
Dynamic  psychology  and  the  whole  mental  hygiene  move- 
ment account  for  the  present  attention  to  parent-child 
relationships,  the  emotional  aspect  of  family  life,  and  the 
importance  of  affection  as  compared  with  habits  and 
skills.  In  place  of  step-by-step  lessons  in  toilet  training 
based  on  behavioristic  psychology,  the  emphasis  is  on  de- 
veloping an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  it  is  normal 
for  the  love  between  parent  and  child  to  change  at  times 
to  hostility.  Instead  of  insisting  on  exact  schedules, 
family  education  today  stresses  the  part  of  affection  in 
the  wholesome  growth  of  children.  The  old  concept 
that  really  good  parents  sacrifice  everything  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children  has  been  replaced  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  full  rich  life  as  adults  is  necessary  to  success 
as  a  mother  and  father. 


A 


SECOND     SHIFT     IS     AWAY      FROM     THE     FAULT-FINDING, 

finger-shaking  attitude  toward  parents.  Twenty  years 
ago,  judges,  ministers,  educators,  social  workers  took  par- 
ents to  task  for  their  own  shortcomings  and  their  chil- 
dren's. Such  titles  as  "Nineteen  Ways  of  Being  a  Bad 
Parent"  were  common  in  books  and  magazines.  Today, 
though  this  approach  is  still  too  common,  there  is  much 
more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties  parents 
confront  in  a  complex  and  conflicting  culture.  The  coun- 
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sel  of  perfection  has  yielded  to  a  more  comfortable  and 
realistic  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  parental  mistakes 
are  seldom  serious,  provided  there  is  a  warm  climate  of 
family  love  and  affection. 

There  is  a  comparable  trend  in  home  economics. 
Though  the  primary  concern  of  the  workers  in  this  field 
is  with  home  management,  cooking,  decorating,  sewing, 
and  other  household  arts,  they  give  increasing  attention 
to  the  dynamic  aspects  of  family  relations. 


1   ARTLY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  ."VlENNA 

School"  of  psychology,  partly  because  it  had  been  so 
neglected,  sex  education  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  At  times,  un- 
fortunately, it  has  been  thought  of  as  practically  synonym- 
ous with  family  life  education.  For  a  time,  proper  sex 
knowledge  was  offered  as  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  besetting 
the  family  and  its  relationships.  Courses  in  sex  education 
were  introduced  in  schools  and  in  other  educational 
settings.  This  is  still  true,  though  the  present  trend  is  to 
include  this  important  aspect  of  family  life  education  in 
a  larger  program  not  as  a  thing  apart.  «. 

A  fifth  shift  in  emphasis  is  the  attention  given  to  the 
affectional  relationships  in  the  family,  since  these  so 
largely  determine  each  person's  ability  to  give  and  accept 
love  in  a  mature  way. 

These  changes  from  the  mechanical  to  the  dynamic  ap- 
proach, from  an  attitude  of  blame  to  one  of  acceptance 
and  understanding,  from  home  management  to  family  re- 
lations, from  an  overemphasis  on  sex  to  its  inclusion  as 
a  part  of  the  whole,  indicate  growing,  maturing  concepts 
in  family  life  education.  It  should  not  be  assumed,  of 
course,  that  earlier  emphases  have  completely  disappeared 
or  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should. 

Out  of  lay  beginnings  of  family  life  education  grew 
new  educational  procedures.  As  parents  exchanged  ex- 
periences, as  they  were  encouraged  to  observe  and  record 


— Still  another  facet  of  family-life  and  of  educa- 
tion is  presented  in  two  articles  which,  together, 
form  the  fifth  feature  in  The  Survey  series  on 
the  changing  American  family,  which  will  be 
continued  in  May. 

— Ernest  Osborne,  professor  of  education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  also 
president  of  the  National  Council  on  Family 
Relations,  and  vice-president  of  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America.  He  served  as  program 
coordinator  for  the  National  Conference  on 
Family  Life  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1948. 

— Ethel  Kawin,  a  psychologist  who  has  special- 
ized on  child  development  and  guidance,  is 
lecturer  in  education  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  consultant  in  child  development  for 
the  Illinois  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development.  She  has  had  an  active 
part  in  projects  designed  to  build  up  the  kind  of 
home-school  relationships  she  describes  and  in- 
terprets on  page  194. 


what  went  on  at  home,  the  value  of  such  sharing  be- 
came increasingly  clear.  Though  systematic  research  in' 
child  development  and  family  relations  has  contributed 
much  to  our  insight,  the  most  comprehensive  body  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  has  grown  out  of  the  give 
and  take  of  parents. 

Starting  with  groups  of  parents,  family  life  education 
has  gone  on  into  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Bowman,  in  a  study  made  while  he  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Council  on 
Family  Relations,  said  that  632  of  the  1,270  colleges  re- 
plying to  a  questionnaire  had  courses  in  marriage  or 
family  life  or  both.  Though  no  comparable  figures  for 
secondary  schools  are  available,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  such  courses  at  that  level  is  striking.  Teachers  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  are  preparing  more  teachers  for 
the  family  life  field,  where  the  present  demand  far  out- 
runs the  supply  of  well  trained  men  and  women. 

The  first  college  courses  in  marriage  and  family  life 
followed  a  traditional  academic  pattern  with  a  historical 
approach,  emphasis  on  statistical  analysis,  and  the  com- 
parison of  family  structure  in  various  cultures,  and  with 
scant  attention  to  the  personal  problems  and  adjustments 
of  contemporary  families.  Not  until  the  pioneer,  Ernest 
R.  Groves,  introduced  his  courses  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1925,  was  there  any  realistic  college 
education  for  marriage  and  family  life. 

The  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  seen  an  accelerat- 
ing development  of  courses  in  women's  colleges,  in  co- 
educational institutions  and,  more  recently,  in  men's  col- 
leges. Often  such  courses  have  first  come  "in  the  back 
door,"  sponsored  by  campus  religious  organizations  or 
other  extracurricular  bodies.  Within  the  last  year,  Rutgers, 
Princeton,  and  Amherst  were  among  the  men's  colleges  to 
initiate  a  series  of  discussions  on  marriage  and  family 
life  sponsored  by  student  groups. 

Students  show  little  interest  in  academic  methods  of 
treating  "The  American  Family,"  and  most  of  the  courses 
both  in  high  schools  and  colleges  reflect  this  attitude. 
The  present  in-demand  courses  deal  with  such  matters 
as  dating  and  courtship,  adjustments  in  marriage,  parent- 
child  relationships,  the  care  of  the  aged — .the  day-to-day 
problems  faced  by  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  wo- 
men, and  mature  adults. 


D, 


OGMATIC    MORALISTIC    HANDLING    IS    "OUT."     'How    FAR 

should  petting  go?"  "Is  it  all  right  for  an  engaged  couple 
to  have  sexual  intercourse?"  "Is  there  something  wrong 
if  you  don't  love  your  parents?"  "How  old  must  you  be 
before  you  can  make  your  own  decisions?"  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  deeply  personal  questions  to  which 
young  people  are  seeking  realistic  answers. 

As  teen-agers,  college  youth,  or  adults  thresh  out 
family  problems  in  a  free  atmosphere  where  "everything 
goes,"  feeling  and  behavior  often  change.  When  they  ex- 
press resentment  over  "old  dodo"  parents  and  are  not 
made  to  feel  they  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  in  air- 
ing such  antagonisms,  the  hostility  itself  frequently 
softens.  We,  their  elders,  can  recognize  also  that  few 
of  us  are  willing  to  accept  unquestioningly  the  formula- 
tions of  an  older  generation,  but  that  most  of  us  are  open 
to  serious  discussions  of  attitude  and  behavior  if  we  can 
be  honest  in  expression.  This  applies  to  the  younger 
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generation  as  well  as  to  the  older  and  supposedly  more 
mature. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  encounter  one  of  the  big 
problems — the  shortage  of  teachers  whose  training  and 
whose  own  emotional  adjustment  enable  them  to  analyze 
frankly  and  without  premature  judgment  the  real  prob- 
lems of  both  youngsters  and  grownups  today. 

Outside  the  parent-teacher  groups  and  the  schools  and 
colleges,  many  agencies  are  carrying  on  this  type  of  edu- 
cation. Liberal  churches  of  many  denominations  are  pro- 
viding courses  and  discussion  groups  which  deal  with 
family  life  and  adjustment  for  both  adults  and  young 
people.  Many  ministers  now  refuse  to  officiate  at  weddings 
unless  the  prospective  bride  and  groom  will  discuss 
facts  and  attitudes  about  the  marriage  that  may  deter- 
mine its  success  or  failure.  A  growing  number  of  churches 
provide  personal  counseling  service  much  of  which  is, 
of  course,  related  to  family  life.  The  less  traditional  theo- 
logical seminaries  are  including  in  their  curricula  courses 
designed  to  train  their  students  in  both  the  counseling  and 
the  educational  aspects  of  marriage  and  family  life. 


I 


N  THE   LAST  TWO   YEARS,   FOLLOWING   THEIR    PARTICIPATION 

in  the  National  Conference  on  Family  Life,  several  youth- 
serving  agencies  have  been  giving  increased  attention  to 
marriage  and  family  life.  For  example,  the  program  de- 
partment of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  is  considering 
activities  to  aid  girls  more  directly  in  their  family  life 
and  to  include  members  of  their  families  in  the  Girl 
Scout  program.  Another  instance  is  the  Commission  on 
Family  Life  established  by  the  YMCA's  national  com- 
mittee on  work 
with  boys.  The 
Commission  is 
preparing  a  report 
to  be  presented  to 
the  Y's  National 
Boys  Work  As- 
sembly this  spring. 
Private  social 
agencies,  which 
once  confined 
their  family  serv- 
ices to  individual 
counseling  through 
casework,  are  be- 
ginning to  take  a 
part  in  family  life 
education.  The 
Family  Service  So- 
ciety of  America, 
for  example,  now 
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Minneapolis  Tribune 


Bringing  Up  Father 


has  a  special  committee  on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

Some  localities  have  built  up  communitywide  councils 
on  family  life.  Through  these  councils,  churches,  schools, 
social  agencies,  service  clubs,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions plan  and  work  together  to  improve  the  quality  of 
family  living. 

The  mass  media  provide  another  channel  for  educa- 
tion for  marriage  and  family  life.  Though  there  is  no 


A, 


exact  way  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  magazine  ar- 
ticles, newspaper  columns,  pamphlets,  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  dealing  with  family  life,  the  testimony 
of  readers,  listeners,  and  viewers  indicates  that  these  are 
widely  influential.  During  the  last  twenty  years  such 
materials  have  increased  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  better  women's  magazines  today  carry  informed, 
well-written  articles  on  family  life  and  adjustment  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Syndicated  newspaper  columns 
dealing  with  marriage  and  family  life  are  popular.  Radio 
and  television  have  yet  to  find  fully  satisfactory  approaches 
in  the  family  life  field,  but  they  continue  to  experiment 
and  have  produced  some  promising  programs.  Popu- 
larly written  pamphlets  have  an  enormous  circulation. 

Important  as  are  all  these  avenues  it  still  is  in  adult 
education — the  education  of  parents — that  the  greatest 
promise  lies.  The  newer  methods  of  socio-drama,  special 
films  which  vividly  present  family  dynamics,  trained 
leadership  of  group  discussion,  the  cooperative  nursery 
schools  and  camps —  all  these  and  many  other  tools  and 
methods  are  being  used  by  parents  meeting  together  un- 
der the  auspices  of  school  or  church.  Such  activities,  we 
now  know,  are  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  changes  in 
attitude  and  behavior  than  are  the  lectures  and  formal 
classes  of  yesterday.  The  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  in  1948  moved  toward  a  more  active  pro- 
gram of  parent  education  by  appointing  five  consultants 
to  work  with  state  and  local  groups  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  country.  Within  a  few  years,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  no  community  will  be  without  opportunity  for  par- 
ents to  work  and  consult  together  as  they  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  modern  family  living. 


kSTALYSIS,  INTERPRETATION,  AND  PROGNOSIS  OF  ANY  MOVE- 

ment  are  difficult,  and  education  for  family  life  is  no  ex- 
ception. Because  this  is  an  area  of  personal  values,  highly 
emotionalized  reactions  and  conflicting  philosophies,  the 
task  is  particularly  forbidding. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  recent  efforts  to  assay 
the  status  of  education  for  family  living  and  to  point  out 
directions  for  further  endeavor.  The  most  comprehensive 
of  these,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  reports 
prepared  by  the  first  National  Conference  on  Family 
Life  held  in  Washington  in  May  1948.  Home  economists, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  anthropologists,  educators, 
ministers,  public  health  workers,  doctors,  and  other  spe- 
cialists joined  in  reporting  to  their  colleagues  current  de- 
velopments and  likely  trends.  Committees  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Family  Relations  continue  to  study  pro- 
grams in  the  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  in  adult  education. 

But  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  day  by  day  living  together 
more  than  anything  else  affects  both  the  individual  and 
the  family.  Thus  the  report  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Family  Life  stated,  "Through  their  lives  and  teachings, 
children  soak  up  the  cultural  expectations  of  their  way 
of  life,  differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
different  economic,  racial,  and  religious  backgrounds,  but 
always  transmitted  primarily  through  the  family."  Mar- 
garet Mead,  the  late  James  S.  Plant,  and  others  have 
pointed  out  that  cultural  patterns  are  thus  passed  on 
through  the  child's  identification  with  his  parents.  Be- 
cause of  the  closeness  of  parent  and  child,  the  pattern  of 
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Black  Star.  Photo  by  Roy  Pinney 


A  class  of  prospective  fathers  learning  the  fine  points  of  baby  care 


the  young  personality  is  primarily  shaped  by  his  early  re- 
lationships. The  report  goes  on  "Thus  the  baby  begins 
to  acquire  his  sense  of  self,  the  feeling  of  who  he  is,  and 
what  kind  of  person  he  is  from  his  experiences  at  birth 
and  throughout  infancy.  His  acceptance  of  his  sex  role, 
of  being  a  boy  or  a  girl,  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
man  or  a  woman,  comes  from  his  identification  with  the 
parent  of  the  same  sex  and  his  feelings  and  experiences 
with  this  parent.  The  absence  of  a  parent,  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  child,  his  harshness  and  cruelty,  or  weakness 
and  ineffectiveness  interfere  with  this  basic  identification 
and  may  lead  to  serious  personality  disorders." 

Similarly,  attitudes  toward  the  opposite  sex,  the  ability 
to  love,  feelings  of  self -worth  or  worthlessness,  prejudice 
or  understanding,  generosity  or  selfishness  and  the  other 
traits  which  determine  adult  success  or  failure  have  their 
roots  in  the  family  in  which  the  child  grows  up. 

As  this  is  more  widely  realized,  there  seems  to  be  every 
reason  to  expect  continued  growth  in  family  life  educa- 
tion. More  adequate  leadership  should  result  from  the 
university  training  centers  and  the  attention  now  being 
given  to  that  problem  in  parent-teacher  groups.  State 
departments  of  education,  notably  California  and  New 


York,  are  furthering  family  life  education  in  the  schools 
and  in  adult  education  projects. 

A  particularly  significant  development  is  the  interde- 
partmental approach  both  to  study  of  the  family  and 
education  for  family  living.  Sociology,  psychology,  home 
economics,  and  guidance  have  joined  forces  in  a  number 
of  universities  to  provide  an  integrated  training  for  those 
preparing  to  work  in  the  family  life  field.  The -first 
National  Conference  on  Family  Life  brought  together — 
both  in  the  preparation  of  reports  and  in  sessions  of  the 
conference — workers  from  a  great  many  fields.  The  most 
influential  organization  in  the  family  life  field,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Family  Relations  is  characterized  by 
the  variety  of  professional  backgrounds  represented  among 
its  members. 

For  a  good  many  years  school  people  have  given  lip 
service  to  the  importance  of  "worthy"  home  membership; 
clergymen  and  lecturers  have  referred  to  the  family  as  the 
"keystone  of  society";  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  so- 
cial workers  have  pointed  to  the  family  as  the  basic  in- 
stitution on  which  the  structure  of  society  must  rest.  At 
last  we  seem  to  be  doing  something  to  implement  the 
sonorous  phrases  we  have  so  glibly  used. 
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Teachers  and  Parents,  United 


School   and  home — these  two — shape  the  developing  child,   and  they 
have  discovered  each  other  increasingly  today  in  common  partnership. 

ETHEL  KAWIN 


A   MOTHER  HAVING   HER  FIRST  EXPERIENCE   IN   AN   EDUCA- 
tional  workshop  in  which  parents  and  teachers  were 
working  together  wrote  in  her  notebook : 

"I  have  just  reached  the  conclusion,  after  five  days  de- 
voted to  studying  problems  in  child  guidance,  that  teachers 
are  'people.'  Nice,  warm,  friendly  people  who  are  as 
deeply  concerned  as  parents  that  all  children,  everywhere, 
have  the  very  best  chance  possible  to  grow  to  die  limit  of 
their  capabilities,  and  to  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  environment. 

"It  was  a  truly  revealing  experience  for  me,  to  get  a 
glimpse  through  die  invisible  wall  diat  unfortunately 
often  exists  in  parent-teacher  relationships.  I  had  not 
realized  that  teachers  are  frequendy  as  bewildered  as 
fathers  and  mothers  and  are  anxious  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  cooperate  with  parents  to  develop  the 
best  potentialities  of  children." 


T 


HESE  EXCERPTS  INDICATE  SOME  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 

home-school  relationships  as  parents  and  teachers  dis- 
cover each  odier  as  persons.  The  woman  who  wrote 
those  paragraphs  was  a  farm  modier.  In  die  workshop 
she  attended  there  were  ten  persons  from  rural  one-room 
schools  and  twenty  from  city  school  systems,  most  of  them 
classroom  teachers.  Parents  and  teachers  together  were 
striving  for  deeper  understanding  of  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  This  is  typical  of  the  new  day  in 
which  the  family  and  the  school  have  at  last  discovered 
their  interdependence. 

Home  and  school  in  the  past  have  tended  to  "alibi," 
each  holding  die  other  responsible  for  their  joint  failures. 
Dissatisfied  with  their  product,  the  school  blamed  the 
home  and  the  home  blamed  the  school — and  children 
tended  to  play  one  against  the  other  and  often  to  blame 
both.  In  no  area  of  the  broad  field  of  education,  however, 
has  the  writer  seen  greater  progress  in  this  past  quarter- 
century  than  in  the  field  of  home-school  relationships. 
When  school  guidance  programs  began,  the  home  was 
here  and  die  school  was  over  there — and  "never  the  twain 
shall  meet"  was  the  characteristic  attitude  of  both.  Slowly, 
over  the  years,  what  the  mother  in  her  notebook  referred 
to  as  "the  invisible  wall"  that  separated  them  has  been 
broken  down  in  all  progressive  communities.  Homes  and 
schools  throughout  the  land  are  now  cooperating  in  many 
varied  programs. 

Lawrence  K.  Frank  pointed  out  in  the  opening  article 
of  diis  series  (The  Survey,  December  1949),  diat  mental 
hygiene  is  primarily  die  function  of  the  family  and  the 
home.  Certainly,  the  family  sets  the  pattern. 


Today  it  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  an  in- 
dividual's basic  personality  and  behavior  is  settled  in  the 
earliest  years  of  life.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
family  has  already  determined  during  his  preschool  years 
the  kind  of  child  who  comes  to  school.  To  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  family  has  already  determined  what  more 
the  school  and  the  home  will  be  able  to  do  for  that  child. 
Whether  the  child's  home  experiences  are  good  or  bad, 
they  are  and  probably  will  remain  the  strongest  and  most 
enduring  education  he  ever  will  receive.  All  schooling 
must  be  built  upon  that  foundation.  To  understand  the 
child  they  teach,  therefore,  teachers  must  know  something 
about  his  home  and  family. 

Next  to  his  parents,  a  child's  teachers  play  the  most  im- 
portant role  in  influencing  the  development  of  his  per- 
sonality. In  their  close  daily  contacts  with  a  child, 
parents  and  teachers  are  the  primary  sources  of  his  guid- 
ance. All  other  specialists — counselors,  social  workers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  or  other  experts — are  really 
resource  persons  who  should  be  available  to  parents  and 
teachers  to  help  them  fulfill  their  responsibility  for  chil- 
dren. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  John  Dewey  wrote:  "It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  we  can  carry  on  the  educadon  of 
the  child  apart  from  the  education  of  the  teacher." 
Teachers  contribute  to  the  development  of  their  pupils 
in  various  ways — through  what  they  actually  teach,  their 
attitudes  toward  their  students  and  their  relationships 
with  them,  through  the  adjustments  they  are  able  to  help 
their  pupils  make,  and  most  of  all  through  dieir  own 
personalities.  Some  one  has  expressed  the  essence  of  the 
teacher's  role  in  this  anonymous  little  verse: 

No  printed  word  nor  spoken  plea 

Can  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should  be; 

Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves, 

But  what  the  teachers  are  themselves. 

The  home  and  the  school,  the  basic  social  institutions 
which  influence  each  child,  need  to  understand  each  other. 
Parents  must  interpret  their  home  to  their  child's  teacher; 
teachers  must  interpret  their  school  to  his  parents.  For 
example,  Johnny  is  still  feeling  very  insecure  because  his 
father  was  away  in  uniform  when  he  was  born  and  his 
mother  returned  to  her  work  in  a  war-plant  as  soon  as 
she  could  leave  her  baby.  This  is  something  his  teacher 
should  know  about  when  Johnny  first  comes  to  school 
so  that  she  can  try  to  give  him  even  more  than  the  usual 
feeling  of  "belonging"  in  his  new  environment.  If  Susie 
is  an  "only"  child  who  has  always  lived  on  a  farm  with 
few  chances  to  play  with  other  children,  her  teacher 
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should  be  told,  so  that  Susie  may  have  special  help  in 
making  the  first,  difficult  adjustment  to  the  classroom. 

Reversing  the  picture,  parents  should  be  helped  to  un- 
derstand that  a  good  school  today  may  be  very  different 
from  the  one  they  went  to,  and  why.  Teachers  should 
explain  to  them,  for  example,  why  children  are  now  per- 
mitted to  walk  around  the  room  freely  and  to  talk  quietly 
with  each  other  as  they  do  their  school  work.  Parents 
should  understand,  too,  the  present  methods  of  learning 
to  read,  and  why,  under  many  current  systems,  children 
do  not  begin  with  the  alphabet. 

To  prepare  them  for  this  cooperation,  both  parents  and 
teachers  need  special  "education."  Through  parent  educa- 
tion, mothers  and  fathers  can  gain  knowledge  of  how 
children  grow  and  develop,  and  hence  an  insight  into 
their  needs.  Most  teachers  in  their  preservice  training 
learned  much  about  subject  matter  and  how  it  should 
be  taught,  but  all  too  little  about  children.  Through  in- 
service  programs  of  education,  they  can  gain  this  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  Further,  new  research  is  con- 
stantly pushing  out  the  boundary  lines  of  the  known, 
so  that  more  or  less  continuous  study  is  desirable  for  both 
parents  and  teachers  to  help  them  keep  abreast  of  new 
facts  and  improved  methods  in  child  development  and 
guidance.  As  parents  and  teachers  gain  in  wisdom,  pro- 
cedures which  facilitate  home-school  cooperation  will 
spread  more  rapidly  through  American  public 
school  systems,  both  urban  and  rural.  Many  such 
procedures  are  already  common  practice  in  progres- 
sive communities.  Let  us  examine  some  of  them. 

In  my  experience,  no  single  procedure  has  done 
more  to  improve  home-school  relationships  than 
the  parent-teacher  conference.  More  teachers  each 
year  arrange  to  have  a  friendly  interview  with  at 
least  one  of  the  parents  of  every  pupil  in  their 
classes.  Sometimes  this  is  done  routinely  for  every 
child  who  is  a  new  pupil  to  the  teacher.  Sometimes 
it  serves  as  the  teacher's  first  report  to  a  child's 
parents  on  his  progress  in  school,  a  substitute  for 
or  a  supplement  to  the  traditional  report-card. 

In  many  communities,  parents  used  to  come  to  school 
for  interviews  with  teachers  only  when  their  children  had 
"misbehaved"  and  were  in  trouble.  Then  the  parent  was 
sent  for;  he  immediately  was  on  the  defensive,  put  the 
teacher  on  the  defensive,  and  everybody  got  off  to  a  very 
bad  start.  Now,  such  a  conference  is  held  in  many  school 
systems  and  by  many  teachers  and  parents  simply  to 
establish  a  friendly  relationship  and  to  exchange  infor- 

ation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.     If,  later,  John  or 

usie  get  into  difficulty  and  the  teacher  asks  the  parent 
to  come  to  school  "to  talk  things  over,"  they  meet  as 

iends  and  copartners  in  dealing  with  the  child. 

Through  such  conferences  many  parents  get  help  from 
the  school  in  meeting  a  difficult  family  situation.  Robert's 
mother,  for  example,  confided  to  his  teacher:  "My  hus- 
band is  an  unusually  capable  person.  His  standards  are 
•eally  too  high  for  a  young  child.  No  matter  what  Bob 
does — if  he  draws  a  picture,  spins  a  top,  or  builds  a  house 
of  blocks — his  Daddy  always  points  out  the  weaknesses 
and  mistakes  in  the  performance  and  never  comments  on 
he  achievements.  Over  and  over  I  see  Bob  discouraged 
a  result  of  his  father's  criticism,  but  I  can't  seem  to  get 
my  husband  to  understand  that  a  child  also  needs  to  feel 
success  and  encouragement  when  he  is  learning  to  do 


things.  Have  you  noticed  in  school  that  Bob  seems 
afraid  to  try  something  new?"  The  teacher's  record 
showed  that  she  had  observed  Bob's  reluctance  to  enter 
new  situations,  a  puzzling  attitude  for  an  obviously  bright, 
capable  little  boy.  Following  this  interview  with  his 
mother,  Robert's  record  indicated  his  need  for  encourage- 
ment and  approval  of  successes  at  school.  His  teacher 
also  noted:  "There  is  a  parent-education  job  to  be  done 
with  Robert's  father,  so  that  he  will  know  what  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  of  a  child  Robert's  age,  and  also  so 
that  he  will  see  the  value  of  taking  positive  rather  than 
negative  attitudes  toward  his  son's  accomplishments." 

In  many  school  systems,  teachers  visit  homes  to  get 
acquainted  with  a  child's  family,  realizing  that  to  under- 
stand the  child  they  must  be  able  to  see  him  against  his 
own  background.  Most  children  are  delighted  to  have 
their  teachers  come  to  visit;  it  helps  the  child  integrate 
the  two  worlds  in  which  he  lives. 

Today's  parents  c®me  to  school  for  various  reasons  be- 
sides conferences  with  teachers.  The  more  progressive 
schools  invite  parents  to  visit  freely  and  to  observe  class- 
room work  at  almost  any  time.  Ample  opportunity  to 
have  the  school  program  explained  and  to  have  their  ques- 
tions answered  is  given  to  parents  at  "open-house"  or 
"parents-at-school"  nights,  held  by  many  schools.  On 
such  evenings,  often  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 


Parent-Teacher  Association,  fathers  and  mothers  come 
to  their  children's  classrooms,  meet  the  teachers  personally, 
and  hear  them  describe  the  school  program  for  that  par- 
ticular group.  Usually,  the  children's  work  is  on  display. 

Some  schools  utilize  the  services  of  parents  to  enrich  the 
program  in  various  ways.  Parents  who  travel  and  make 
films  of  the  places  they  visit  sometimes  show  their  travel 
pictures  to  the  children,  describing  their  experiences  in  an 
informal  talk.  Some  mothers  play  the  piano,  help  in  office 
work,  assist  with  arts  and  crafts,  help  take  children  on 
excursions,  or  in  other  ways  assist  the  school.  The  possi- 
bilities of  such  home-school  cooperation  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  explored.  The  potential  benefits  to  schools 
and  to  parents  are  obvious. 

In  many  places  parents  are  being  consulted  or  are 
working  with  school  staffs  to  help  in  curriculum  revision. 
This  is  part  of  the  current  movement  to  revise  the  tra- 
ditional program,  and  to  make  the  rigid  courses  of  study 
into  a  broader  and  more  flexible  scheme,  consistent  with 
modern  concepts  of  education. 

Probably  the  greatest  cooperative  venture  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  recently  marked 
its  "Golden  Jubilee."  Its  program  and  activities  are  still 
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more  parent  than  teacher,  but  a  great  effort  is  being  made 
to  increase  teacher  participation  and  leadership  in  every 
phase  of  the  PTA  program.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  most  important  functions  of  PTA  are  first, 
parent  education,  and  second,  cooperation  with  schools  in 
planning  and  maintaining  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  all  the  children.  In  pursuit  of  the  first  objective,  the 
PTA  in  1949  launched  an  expanded  parent  education 
program,  with  five  part  time  professional  regional  consul- 
tants in  parent  education  heading  it.  Each  consultant  is 
responsible  for  promoting  the  training  of  lay  leaders  in 
his  region.  These  lay  leaders,  in  turn,  are  to  help  local 
PTA's  establish  study  discussion  groups  for  parents.  The 
National  Parent-Teacher,  official  PTA  magazine,  provides 
study  courses  for  their  use. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  direct  experience  with  such 
groups  are  encouraged  by  the  response  of  parents  to  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  discussion.  Parents  are  eager  to 
make  the  changing  American  family  a  successful  insti- 
tution which  meets  the  psychological  needs  of  its  mem- 
bers as  effectively  as  it  meets  their  physical  needs.  Many 
parents  have  been  discouraged  by  the  attitudes  of  some 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  others  who  tend  to  blame 
parents  for  most  of  the  youth  problems  of  today.  Such 
accusations,  parents  complain,  only  destroy  their  self-con- 
fidence by  making  them  feel  inadequate  and  handicap 
them  with  a  sense  of  guilt.  They  resent  such  phrases  as : 
"There  are  no  problem  children,  only  problem  parents." 
As  Kathryn  Close  pointed  out  in  the  January  Survey, 
many  mothers  feels  that  psychologists  "forget  that  parents 
are  human,  too." 

Anyone  who  works  with  these  groups  of  eager  parents 
knows  that  practically  all  of  them  are  anxious  to  do  what 
is  best  for  their  children,  and  they  themselves  need  en- 
couragement and  reassurance.  They  are  no  more  "prob- 
lems" than  are  their  children.  Of  course,  not  all  parents 
are  like  this.  One  hears  over  and  over  again :  "But  those 
who  need  it  most  don't  go  to  such  meetings!"  Neither  do 
people  who  most  need  religion  go  to  church.  But  all 
parents  need  parent  education,  and  there  probably  is  no 
organization  that  reaches  as  large  and  representative  a 
cross  section  of  American  parenthood  as  does  the  PTA. 
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IERE  AND  THERE  ONE  FINDS  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  DESIGNED  TO 
build  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the  family 
and  the  school.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  cite  one  project 
which  I  know  at  first  hand  because  I  have  been  directly 
involved  in  it.  The  project,  now  in  its  third  year,  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Association  for  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development  and  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  three  urban  and  two  rural  Illinois  com- 
munities educators  and  parents  together  are  studying 
child  growth  and  development  and  are  putting  on  public 
programs  at  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  present  the 
results  of  their  study  to  the  community.  Teachers,  parents, 
and  children  participate  in  these  programs,  often  using 
skits,  movies,  role-playing,  and  other  techniques  to  vary 
the  more  usual  symposium,  panel,  or  round-table. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  enterprise,  in  which  homes  and 
schools  share  responsibilities  for  both  study  groups  and 
public  programs,  is  unique.  Because  of  the  old  wall  of 
separation  between  parents  and  teachers,  a  few  local 


leaders  were  skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of  such  j.  plan, 
but  in  every  community  there  has  been  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse and  warm  support.  In  most  of  these  five  centers 
two  or  three  hundred  are  enrolled  in  the  study-discussion 
groups,  and  the  audiences  at  the  public  meetings  average 
about  four  hundred. 

The  leaders  of  this  project  meet  in  a  workshop  each 
summer  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  as  their  con- 
sulant  I  help  them  plan  their  programs  for  the  following 
year.  (The  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  was 
from  one  of  those  workshops.)  Each  community  begins 
by  studying  such  facts  of  child  growth  and  development 
as  scientific  research  has  made  available  to  us.  Then  they 
endeavor  to  bridge  the  gap  between  scientific  knowledge 
and  its  application  to  everyday  practices  in  dealing  with 
children  in  homes  and  schools.  One  of  the  problems  all 
have  been  attacking  this  year,  for  example,  is  that  peren- 
nial controversy:  What  kind  of  a  report  on  a  child's 
progress  should  the  school  make  to  his  parents? 
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ITH    ALL    THE    PROGRESS    BEING    MADE,    THERE    ARE    TWO 

major  problems  which  challenge  the  family  and  the 
school  in  their  efforts  to  pull  together  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child.  The  first  is  an  earlier  beginning  of  school- 
home  cooperation.  Since,  as  we  pointed  out  above,  the 
home  determines  the  kind  of  child  who  will  come  to' 
school,  it  behooves  the  school  to  work  with  parents  from 
the  beginning  of  the  child's  life — or,  better  still,  in  advance 
of  the  baby's  coming — to  give  any  help  it  can  in  these  early 
and  critical  years.  Few  schools  have  yet  seen  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  in  regard  to  service  to 
future  patrons.  In  many  schools  the  PTA  organizes 
study-discussion  groups  for  parents  of  preschool  children, 
and  their  national  magazine  publishes  a  Preschool  Study 
Course.  But  few  school  administrators  have  yet  realized 
the  importance  of  encouraging  and  working  with  the 
parents  of  preschool  youngsters. 

The  second  challenging  problem  is  the  emotional  ten- 
sion inherent  in  the  parent-teacher  relationship,  which  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  weaknesses  or  failures  of 
that  relationship.  There  is  space  here  only  to  point  out 
that  fathers  and  mothers  are  emotionally  vulnerable  in 
anything  involving  their  child.  Any  criticism  of  the  child, 
any  insinuation  that  he  is  inadequate  in  any  respect, 
strikes  the  parent  at  his  most  sensitive  point;  the  child 
is  the  parent's  "Achilles'  heel,"  so  to  speak.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  parent  grows  defensive  about  the  child 
and  blames  the  school,  the  teacher  is  professionally  vul- 
nerable and  also  is  likely  to  respond  emotionally.  Educa- 
tors and  psychologists  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  teacher 
of  the  young  child  is  a  "mother-substitute."  That  very 
phrase  indicates  another  point  of  tension,  for  it  suggests 
that  the  teacher,  in  a  sense,  constitutes  an  emotional 
"threat"  to  the  mother.  Probably  every  young  mother, 
as  she  goes  through  the  difficult  experience  of  sending 
her  child  to  school  for  the  first  time,  fervently  hopes 
that  he  will  like  his  teacher — but  not  too  well! 

The  parent-teacher  relationship  is  a  very  complex  ques- 
tion. We  can  only  say  here  that  its  ramifications  and 
nuances  warrant  thoughtful  consideration  and  careful 
study.  They  will  have  to  be  better  understood,  frankly 
faced,  and  "talked  out"  with  mutual  good  will  by  parents 
and  teachers  who  are  ready  to  understand  and  accept  each 
other's  essential  roles  in  the  upbringing  of  a  child. 
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Children  and  the  Congress 


«rT"1HE    HEART    OF    ANY    PROGRAM    FOR 

J.  social  security  must  be  the  child." 
Thus  reads  Senate  Report  No.  628,  made 
in  1935  during  the  74th  Congress  which 
enacted  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
country's  first  social  security  legislation. 

This  spring  in  Washington,  a  sheaf  of 
bills  demand  of  the  81st  Congress  con- 
firmation of  this  principle,  and  once 
again  will  test  whether  a  voteless,  lobby- 
less  portion  of  our  population  can  gain 
the  consideration  they  need  and  de- 
serve. 

Title  V,  Part  3  of  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  authorized  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  to  stimulate 
needed  child  care  services  "especially  in 
areas  which  are  predominantly  rural." 
In  1946,  Congress  amended  the  Act  to 
raise  the  appropriation  to  $3,500,000. 
The  increased  funds  enabled  the  states 
to  make  substantial  expansion  in  their 
child  welfare  services  and  to  develop 
a  small  number  of  special  projects  for 
temporary  foster  family  care. 

Now,  fifteen  years  after  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  House  has  passed 
and  the  Senate  is  considering  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "omnibus"  bill 
calling  for  a  variety  of  Social  Security 
amendments.  Among  other  provisions 
this  bill,  H.  R.  6000,  would  benefit  chil- 
dren, not  only  by  raising  the  Federal 
ante  on  aid  to  dependent  children,  but 
also  by  upping  the  appropriation  for 
child  welfare  services  from  $3,500,000 
to  $7,000,000  annually.  The  Senate  bill, 
still  in  committee,  would  raise  it  fur- 
ther—to $12,000,000,  (If  the 
Senate  bill  is  passed,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two 
figures  presumably  can  be 
ironed  out  in  conference.) 

What  needs  can  be  met 
by  these  monies?  What  has 
been  accomplished  by  the 
amounts  already  expended  ? 


MARION  ROBINSON 

According  to  Katharine  Lenroot,  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  1935  less 
than  5  percent  of  all  counties  with 
populations  under  30,000  had  child 
care  services  of  any  kind,  while  today 
20  percent  of  all  counties  have  one  full 
time  child  welfare  worker  or  more,  paid 
from  public  funds.  In  1935,  about  half 
the  states  had  public  agencies  giving 
child  welfare  services.  Private  agencies 
had  neither  the  obligation  nor  the  ca- 
pacity to  cover  the  needs  of  all  children 
whose  families  have  failed  them,  either 
through  catastrophe  or  neglect.  Now 
every  state  has  a  public  welfare  de- 
partment which  carries  this  responsi- 
bility, to  some  degree.  Moreover,  the 
Social  Security  Act  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  states  to  improve  their  legis- 
lation for  the  care  and  protection  of 
children,  to  develop  and  improve  stand- 
ards for  child  care,  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  qualified  personnel. 


B-_ 
UT  TODAY  OUR  CHILD  POPULATION  HAS 

increased.  In  1948,  there  were  40  per- 
cent more  children  under  five  than  in 
1940;  21  percent  more  children  between 
five  and  nine  years  old.  Between  1945 
and  1948  the  numbers  of  children  less 
than  a  year  old  receiving  public  child 
welfare  services  increased  52  percent; 
those  under  six  increased  26  percent. 

The  need  for  more  trained  workers  to 
hold  the  line,  for  more  suitable  facilities 
to  aid  in  rehabilitation,  jumps  month  by 
month.  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 


fare in  Georgia  reports  that  more  chil- 
dren were  placed  for  adoption  in  one 
year  in  haphazard  ways,  which  afford 
no  protection  to  child,  natural  parents, 
or  adoptive  parents,  than  could  be  placed 
through  its  own  facilities.  Twenty-two 
states  report  curtailment  of  their  foster 
home  program  in  1949  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  A  study  in  West  Virginia  esti- 
mates that  over  2,000  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  detained  in 
jails  last  year;  some  estimates  say  that 
as  many  as  100,000  juveniles  are  confined 
in  the  county  and  city  jails  of  the 
United  States  every  year.  As  late  as 
1947,  53  percent  of  our  counties  had  no 
probation  service  for  juvenile  offenders. 
Twenty  thousand  children  are  com- 
mitted each  year  to  public  training 
schools,  in  many  of  which  shortage  of 
personnel  allows  for  little  more  than 
custodial  care. 

The  states  so  far  have  chosen  to  spend 
the  bulk  of  the  child  welfare  grants  on 
services  to  children  living  with  parents 
or  relatives,  in  foster  family  homes,  or 
in  institutions.  In  1949,  32  percent  of 
the  money  went  for  such  services  in 
rural  areas.  Almost  every  state  uses 
some  of  the  money  for  trained  con- 
sultants and  supervisors,  and  for  seeing 
to  it  that  workers  obtain  training  at 
graduate  schools  of  social  work.  Last 
year,  10  percent  of  the  budget  was  spent 
on  educational  leaves  for  state  or  county 
workers.  Services  to  children  in  coun- 
ties now  without  child  welfare  services, 
provision  of  homemaker  service,  provi- 
sion for  returning  runaway 
children  to  their  own  states, 
facilities  for  temporary  or 
shelter  care  of  neglected 
children,  facilities  for  the  de- 
tention care  of  children — all 
of  these  can  be  increased  by 
the  money  authorized  in 
H.R.  6000. 
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Other  pending  bills  would  also  expand 
going  programs  affecting  children.  Ap- 
propriations for  maternal  and  child 
health  and  services  for  crippled  children 
are  more  than  doubled,  both  being  raised 
to  $25,000,000,  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  2352,  H.  R.  5567,  and  H.  R.  5835, 
bills  which  are  substantially  the  same  as 
Title  VI  of  the  omnibus  health  bill. 
States  report  urgent  need  for  more  funds 
if  current  activities  are  not  to  be  seri- 
ously curtailed. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services 
help  the  effort  to  prevent  premature 
births  through  education  and  medical 
care  of  the  mother,  and  special  care  of 
the  prematurely-born  baby.  About  20 
percent  of  premature  babies  still  die  each 
year — in  1947  such  deaths  reached  a  total 
of  40,000.  Three  fourths  of  our  rural 
counties  are  still  without  regular  ma- 
ternity clinics,  and  in  1946  well  over 
165,000  mothers  did  not  have  the  care 
of  a  physician  at  the  time  of  childbirth. 

ESTIMATED     FIGURES     ON     THE     CHILDREN 

now  suffering  from  cripplmg  ailments 
total  almost  6,500,000  according  to  Dr. 
Leona  Baumgartner,  associate  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  in  testimony  at 
Senate  hearings  last  summer.  These  in- 
clude the  blind,  and  others  with  defec- 
tive sight;  the  deaf  and  those  with  poor 
hearing;  children  suffering  from  rheu- 
matic fever  and  other  heart  conditions; 
from  cerebral  palsy,  diabetes,  epilepsy, 


and  those  orthopedically  crippled.  The 
vast  majority  are  cared  for  by  their 
families.  But  thousands  of  these  handi- 
capped children  are  on  waiting  lists  for 
public  rehabilitation  services,  already 
diagnosed  as  needing  treatment.  Hospital 
costs  have  doubled  in  the  past  decade. 
Although  $17,000,000  was  expended  by 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  during  the  polio  epidemic  for 
care  in  the  acute  stage,  many  of  these 
little  sufferers  now  need  public  aid  for 
reatment  for  residual  paralysis  and  other 
after-care  required  to  bring  them  back  to 
full  recovery. 


1  HE  NATIONAL  CHILD  RESEARCH  ACT, 
S.  904,  still  in  committee  in  the  Senate, 
attracts  attention  of  scientists,  social 
workers,  parents,  and  others  interested 
in  children,  indeed  all  who  feel  with 
Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  associate  director  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  that 
"if  we  are  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
human  relations  basic  to  our  national 
and  international  security,  we  must  be- 
gin with  childhood."  This  bill  authorizes 
the  Children's  Bureau  to  expand  its 
own  research,  make  grants  to  univer- 
sities and  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  for  research  projects, 
conduct  a  national  clearing  house  of 
research  being  planned  or  under  way, 
grant  research  fellowships,  all  to  the  end 
of  getting  "more  and  new  facts  about 
how  children  grow  and  develop,  men- 
tally and  socially  as  well  as  physically." 
Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment 


of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Re- 
search in  Child  Life  which  would  re- 
view applications  for  research  projects 
and  grants-in-aid.  The  bill  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  $7,500,000.  Almost  the 
same  provisions,  except  for  an  appropria- 
tion figure  of  $10,000,000,  appear  in  S. 
2352,  a  bill  "lifted"  from  Tide  VI  of 
the  "National  Health  Insurance  Act." 
Four  similar  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House,  and  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  one  of  them,  H.  R.  4465. 

When  last  heard  from,  the  aid-to- 
education  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
May,  and  the  school  construction  bill, 
passed  in  the  Senate  last  October,  were 
still  in  committee  in  the  House. 

As  reported  in  The  Survey  in  Feb- 
ruary 1950,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  been  amended  by  extending 
child  labor  coverage  to  new  groups  of 
young  workers  and  by  establishing  the 
sixteen-year  minimum  working  age  for 
work  during  school  hours  in  agricultural 
areas  under  interstate  commerce.  The 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  reports 
that  the  law  is  already  yielding  benefits, 
affecting  thousands  of  youngsters,  in- 
cluding migrants  who  live  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  during  the  school  terms; 
and  forcing  attention  to  inadequate 
school  facilities  in  rural  areas. 

Perhaps  it  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
American  collective  state  of  mind  that 
the  81st  Congress  has  been  so  preoccu- 
pied with  measures  dictated  by  fear  for 
the  future.  But  the  shape  of  that  future 
will  largely  be  determined  by  those  who 
are  children  now. 


In  and  Out  of  the  CIO  with  the  Social  Work  Unions 


ON  MARCH  2,  WITH  A  BACKGROUND  OF 
hoots  and  calls  from  an  SSEU 
picket  line,  the  Community  and  Social 
Agencies  Employes  Union,  local  1707, 
in  New  York,  received  a  charter  from 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. This  was  the  first  formal  move 
toward  the  reorganization  of  community 
workers  from  voluntary  agencies  since 
February  15,  when  the  CIO  National 
Executive  Committee  ousted  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Social 
Service  Employes  Union,  on  charges  of 
Communist  domination. 

The  new  union  received  its  formal 
CIO  acknowledgment  the  day  after  the 
expiration  of  an  injunction  granted  the 


UOPWA  by  the  federal  district  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  now 
represented  on  the  New  York  City  In- 
dustrial Council  of  the  CIO. 

New  York  dissidents  from  SSEU 
leadership  had  long  been  preparing  for 
the  day  when  their  efforts  to  pull  away 
from  left-wing  control  would  receive 
CIO  blessings  and  recognition.  Their 
present  union  represents  the  culmination 
of  the  struggles  of  two  groups,  operat- 
ing with  different  approaches — one  fight- 
ing from  within  against  SSEU  leaders, 
and  the  other  through  secession  and  the 
formation  of  a  rival  union. 

The  rumblings  of  discontent  became 
clearly  audible  nearly  two  years  ago 
when  the  union  chapters  of  the  National 


Board  of  the  YWCA  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women  said 
good-bye  to  the  SSEU  and  set  up  a 
union  of  their  own,  the  United  Social 
Agency  Employes.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  UOPWA  chapters  from  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  and  the  Union  Settle- 
ment, all  of  which  negotiated  new  con- 
tracts with  management.  Gradually  the 
USAE  added  chapters  in  Oakland, 
Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  and 
elsewhere. 

At  the  same  time,  a  "rank  and  file" 
movement  was  gaining  strength  in  a 
number  of  other  New  York  SSEU  chap- 
ters, though  it  never  succeeded  in  over- 
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throwing  the  union's  existing  leadership. 
But  with  expulsion  from  the  CIO,  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  came  forward 
distributing  printed  cards  among  mem- 
bers, asking  for  indications  of  whether 
they  wished  to  stay  with  the  SSEU  or 
go  with  the  CIO.  Preference  for  the 
CIO  was  expressed  immediately  in  union 
chapters  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of 
New  York,  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee, the  American  Jewish  Ort,  Hadas- 
sah,  and  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, all  now  formal  chapters  of  the  new 
CSAEU,  as  are  all  the  New  York  lo- 
cals of  the  USAE. 

Bernard  Siegel,  executive  secretary  of 
the  SSEU,  and  Olive  Van  Horn,  na- 
tional chairman,  have  expressed  the  con- 
fident opinion  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  SSEU  members  will  remain 
with  the  old  union.  "The  formation  of 
a  new  union,"  Executive  Secretary  Siegel 
declared,  "can  only  serve  to  hamstring 
the  interests  of  social  service  employes 
in  this  city.  Its  advent  has  already  been 
hailed  by  some  agency  leaders  who  see 
division  of  social  service  employes  as 
helpful  to  themselves." 

The  CIO  charter,  presented  by  Irving  • 
Abramson,  member  of  the  CIO  execu- 
tive committee,  was  accepted  for  the  new 
union  by  the  heads  of  the  two  amalga- 
mating groups,  Elizabeth  Herring,  presi- 
dent of  the  USAE,  and  Hilda  Siff,  chair- 
man of  the  Rank  and  File  for  CIO.  New 
officers,  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gate council  on  March  13,  are:  Miss 
Herring,  chairman;  Sam  Friedman,  vice 
chairman;  Toni  Unger,  recording  secre- 
tary; Judith  Henken,  corresponding 
secretary;  Sonia  Alloy,  treasurer. 


W. 


HAT    BECOMES    OF    THE    USAE's     NA- 

tional  efforts  is  now  a  question.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  organization  had  hoped 
to  become  the  social  work  nucleus  in  a 
national  CIO  committee  to  organize 
white  collar  workers.  But  at  present  it 
looks  as  though  the  CIO  is  not  disposed 
to  make  a  nationwide  organizing  drive 
within  this  group — at  least  until  its  ef- 
forts to  "liberate"  the  membership  of  its 
ousted  unions  are  less  demanding.  In- 
surance workers  have  been  getting  the 
larger  proportion  of  CIO  attention  in  the 
white  collar  field;  while  the  policy 
toward  social  workers  would  seem  to 
be  to  take  in  those  who  make  their 
own  efforts  toward  organization  and  ask 
for  affiliation,  through  the  granting  of 
local  industrial  charters,  without  offer- 
ing positive  help. 
This  is  true,  however,  only  as  to  social 


workers  of  nonprofit  agencies.  The 
CIO's  efforts  among  public  workers, 
once  chartered  in  the  United  Public 
Workers  of  America,  also  ousted  in 
mid-February,  promise  to  be  more  di- 
rect. Milton  Murray,  a  member  of  the 
CIO  national  committee,  has  been  named 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Government 
and  Civic  Employes  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, which  has  already  set  about  or- 
ganizing local  chapters  of  public  workers. 
In  New  York,  a  CIO  charter  has  been 
granted  to  the  American  Civic  Employes 
Union.  Included  in  this  group,  accord- 
ing to  Raymond  Diana,  GCEOC  re- 
gional director,  are  about  1,500  public 
welfare  employes,  and  smaller  groups 
of  hospital  workers,  staff  members  of 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  other 
city,  state,  and  federal  employes. 

Since  units  of  government  do  not  en- 
ter into  union  contracts,  the  UPW  could 
nowhere  become  the  sole  representative 
of  employes  and  has  always  had  to  con- 
tend with  rival  independent  employe  as- 
sociations. For  example,  in  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Welfare,  its 
greatest  concentration  of  strength,  where 
it  still  claims  2,100  out  of  some  7,000  em- 
ployes, smaller  groups  such  as  the  forty- 
year-old  Civil  Service  Forum  have  from 
time  to  time  made  inroads  on  its  poten- 
tial membership. 


1     HE    FORUM,   A   STATEWIDE   ASSOCIATION 

of  civil  service  employes,  received  a  great 
boost  in  membership  two  years  ago  in 
the  form  of  a  dissident  group  from  the 
UPW,  only  a  small  part  of  whom  were 
public  welfare  workers.  Last  October, 
however,  when  the  CIO  made  it  clear 
that  the  UPW  was  no  longer  looked 
upon  with  favor,  the  Forum's  entire  wel- 
fare council  in  New  York  City,  with 
about  500  members,  and  about  1,000  em- 
ployes of  other  public  services,  saw  a 
chance  of  becoming  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
CIO  union.  Accordingly,  they  went  in- 
to the  CIO  under  the  wing  of  the 
Utility  Workers  of  America,  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  UPW.  Now,  with  its 
own  CIO  charter  as  the  American  Civic 
Employes  Union,  this  group  is  serving 
as  the  New  York  City  regional  unit  of 
the  Government  and  Civic  Employes  Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

The  UPW  ran  into  further  trouble  on 
March  9,  when  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare  announced  that  it 
would  no  longer  deal  with  this  union 
as  a  recognized  staff  organization.  Simi- 
lar action  had  already  been  taken  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 


From  the  Boston  Herald 

NOT   ABOUT  INGRID 

She  was  not  Ingrid  Bergman. 
She  was  an  unhappy  woman, 
married  to  a  man  who  gave  her 
little  affection  or  support.  When 
she  could  find  the  money  she 
went  to  the  movies  to  see  how 
women  blossomed  under  love, 
or  she  listened  to  the  soap 
operas  on  the  radio.  One  day 
she  went  to  live  with  another 
man,  who  gave  her  affection, 
but  they  had  little  money,  and 
when  the  baby  came  they  were 
in  trouble.  It  was  cohabitation 
and  the  sentence  was  for  five 
years,  indeterminate,  at  the  re- 
formatory at  Framingham. 


The  history  of  unionism  among  pub- 
lic welfare  workers  has  run  a  parallel 
course  to  the  union  movement  among 
employes  of  private  social  agencies.  Both 
were  born  and  grew  in  the  mid-Thirties 
when  social  service  expanded  so  tre- 
mendously, and  in  both  movements  the 
social  service  branches  have  been  im- 
portant groups  in  parent  unions  cover- 
ing a  variety  of  fields.  Since  the  be- 
ginning the  SSEU  has  been  a  strong 
division  of  the  UOPWA,  along  with 
insurance  workers,  commercial  office 
workers,  and  others.  While  the  United 
Public  Workers  includes  a  considerable 
portion  of  sanitation  workers  and  other 
municipal,  state,  and  federal  employes, 
the  union's  long  time  president,  Abram 
Flaxer,  and  most  of  its  other  executives 
came  out  of  public  welfare  agencies. 


B 


OTH   UNIONS   HAVE   ALWAYS    HAD   THEIR 

greatest  strength  in  New  York  City,  but 
in  recent  years  have  made  considerable 
strides  in  Los  Angeles.  They  have  also 
organized  some  employees  of  community 
and  public  welfare  agencies  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Baltimore, 
and  one  or  two  smaller  communities. 
Both  began  as  independent  unions  which 
eventually  sought  national  affiliation, 
and  both  have  suffered  splits  from  with- 
in and  are  once  again  "independent," 
the  split  groups  remaining  with  or  seek- 
ing CIO  affiliation.  Their  policies  have 
been  so  close  as  to  enable  them  to  offer 
a  joint  program  each  year  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  with 
heavy  political  implications.  At  Atlantic 
City,  in  May  1941,  the  focus  was  on 
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non-intervention  in  an  "imperialistic 
war."  A  few  weeks  later,  after  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Russia,  both  unions  were 
calling  for  all-out  aid  to  the  Allies. 

The  two  unions  have  followed  similar 
patterns  during  and  since  the  CIO  ex- 
pulsion proceedings.  Both  have  vigor- 
ously denied  Communist  domination  of 
their  union  policies,  maintaining  that 
any  similarity  of  political  "line"  was 
merely  coincidental.  Both  based  their 
main  defense  at  the  CIO  hearings  on 
voluminous  documents  prepared  to  show 
that  until  the  Truman  campaign  in  1948 
their  unions  had  consistendy  followed 
CIO  policy.  Their  failure  to  endorse 
Truman,  they  maintain,  is  behind  the 
CIO's  disapproval  of  them. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which 
the  two  unions  have  diverged  in  their 
defense.  Though  its  president,  James 
Durkin,  has  signed  the  non-Communist 
oath  required  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  the  UOPWA  does  not  deny  having 
Communists  in  important  positions,  but 
maintains  that  where  this  occurs  it  is 
irrelevant.  On  the  other  hand,  .vbram 
Flaxer  and  other  accused  executives  and 
staff  members  of  the  UPW  have  stead- 
fastly maintained  that  they  are  not  Com- 
munist Party  members.  Since  their 
union  does  not  enter  into  contracts  with 
management,  it  is  not  subject  to  Taft- 
Hartley  requirements. 

The  plans  of  the  two  expelled  unions 
now  have  a  similar  design.  They  have 
already  launched  attacks  against  the  CIO 
as  an  "anti-Semitic,  Jim  Crow  organiza- 
tion," and  both  acknowledge  that  this 
will  be  a  major  rallying  cry  in  their 
fight  to  hold  onto  their  membership. 
Both  are  charging  vigorously  that  the 
CIO  stifles  democracy  by  demanding  po- 
litical conformity,  and  belittle  the  charges 
of  the  preexpulsion  dissidents  that  demo- 
cratic procedures  were  ignored  within 
these  unions.  — KATHRYN  CLOSE 


Hospites  Make 
Final  Gift 

A  $400  gift  for  use  by  Indian  and 
Chinese  social  workers  recently 
signaled  the  disbanding  of  Hospites,  an 
American  group  established  seventeen 
years  ago  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  in 
the  world  of  social  work. 

Hospites  began,  as  informally  as  it 
closed,  a  few  months  after  Hitler's  rise 
to  power.  Foreseeing  the  disruption  of 


welfare  work  abroad,  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can social  workers  joined  together  to  aid 
fellow  workers  "displaced  by  political, 
racial,  or  religious  reasons  in  other 
lands."  It  originated  in  New  York,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Joanna  Colco-d  and 
Mrs.  John  Glenn,  both  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  spread  from  there 
throughout  the  country.  Money  collected 
through  personal  contributions  averaging 
$5  apiece  was  distributed  to  European 
social  workers  through  several  national 
and  international  organizations.  Some 
distribution  of  funds  continued  even 
during  the  war,  through  European  chan- 
nels, and  assistance  was  given  to  refugee 
workers  reaching  this  country. 

After  the  war,  Hospites  assumed  a 
new  form  as  a  clearing  house  for  names 
of  social  workers  abroad  who  were  in 
need.  These  names  were  passed  on  to 
colleagues  here  who  wrote  letters  and 
sent  food,  clothing,  and  other  articles. 
The  group  also  gave  war  exhausted 


European  social  workers  "convalescent 
vacations,"  made  possible  by  the  aid  of 
Swiss  social  workers. 

Many  requests  came,  also,  for  profes- 
sional literature  and  for  funds  to  make 
possible  attendance  at  conferences,  in- 
stitutes, and  study  groups.  Hospites'  last 
$400  gift,  together  with  $1,200  ear- 
marked earlier  for  Europe,  will  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

In  its  final  report,  the  group  urged 
that  future  contributions  to  aid  social 
workers  abroad  be  made  through  the 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Gifts  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General, 82  North  High  Street, 
Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

Executive  committee  members  signing 
the  report  were  Fred  Daniels,  chairman; 
Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  secretary; 
Elizabeth  Clark,  Donald  S.  Howard, 
Dorothy  Kahn,  Earl  Parker,  Lillie  Peck, 
Lillian  Quinn,  Frances  Taussig,  and 
Mary  Van  Kleeck. 


New  Sex  Offense  Laws  Follow  New  York  Study 


A  TWO- YEAR  STUDY  OF  102  SEX  OF- 
fenders  in  Sing  Sing  prison  re- 
sulted last  month  in  several  important 
new  laws  and  amendments  enacted  by 
the  New  York  State  legislature. 

These  require  the  courts  to  provide 
psychiatric  and  psychological  examina- 
tions before  sentence  for  every  offender 
convicted  of  serious  sex  crimes;  place 
responsibility  in  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  for  providing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  with  psychiatric 
services;  makes  it  possible  for  the  courts 
to  sentence  convicted  perpetrators  of 
violent  sex  crimes  to  indeterminate  prison 
terms  lasting  from  one  day  to  life;  con- 
tinue the  research  project  out  of  which 
these  recommendations  emerged.  In- 
dividuals sentenced  under  the  one  day 
to  life  provision  will  be  protected  from 
becoming  "lost"  by  mandatory  periodic 
psychiatric  examinations  and  review  by 
the  Parole  Board.  Discretion  of  whether 
this  type  of  sentence  will  be  used  re- 
mains with  the  courts,  which  may  still 
fix  a  more  determinate  prison  term  or 
place  the  offender  on  probation. 

All  these  changes  stemmed  from  the 
findings  of  the  Sing  Sing  study,  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  New  York  State 
Psychiatric  Institute  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  David  Abrahamsen,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  the  Problems  of  the  Sex  Offender. 


Set  up  in  1947,  the  commission  includes 
the  state  commissioners  of  mental  hy- 
giene, corrections,  parole,  the  secretary 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York, 
and  a  member  of  the  governor's  re- 
search staff. 

Based  on  careful  psychiatric,  psycho- 
logical, and  social  investigations,  the 
Sing  Sing  study  brought  out  facts  signi- 
ficant not  only  for  the  treatment  and 
handling  of  serious  sex  criminals,  but 
also  for  the  prevention  of  sex  crime.  It 
found,  for  instance,  that  each  of  these 
102  sex  offenders  was  suffering  from 
some  form  of  mental  or  emotional  dis- 
order— a  real  or  near  psychosis  or  ex- 
treme neurosis.  Furthermore,  every  of- 
fender had  experienced  severe  emotional 
deprivation  in  childhood  from  causes 
such  as  dominating,  brutal,  neglectful, 
or,  occasionally,  over-indulgent  parents. 
A  common  characteristic,  which  the 
study  staff  traced  to  this  deprivation, 
was  the  offenders'  immaturity,  emotion- 
ally and  sexually,  rather  than  any 
tendency  to  be  "oversexed."  The  crimi- 
nal actions  came  out  of  irrational  motiva- 
tions, usually  based  on  a  deep  hostility 
and  resentment  against  authority.  Alco- 
holism was  a  frequent,  though  not  a 
general,  factor.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
telligence, or  lack  of  it,  seemed  to  bear 
no  relationship  to  the  offenders'  actions, 
as  psychological  tests  showed  them  to  be 
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on  an  average  about  equal  to  the  gen- 
eral population.  One  convicted  rapist, 
however,  scored  an  I.Q.  of  152,  putting 
him  among  the  highest  .1  percent  of 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

With  such  findings  the  report  could 
say:  "This  problem  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  our  broad  state  program  of 
bringing  mental  hygiene  and  psychiatric 
activities  beyond  the  mental  hospitals 
and  into  closer  contact  with  the  people 
through  clinics,  general  hospitals,  and 
general  medical  practice  ....  [It]  also 
has  close  relationship  to  all  our  state 
child  welfare  activities  and  to  every- 
body's family  life  ....  The  underlying 
causes  of  sex  offenses  are  not  dissimilar 
from  those  which  give  rise  to  other 
forms  of  misbehavior  and  errant  con- 
duct, criminal  and  otherwise." 

These  were  signposts  toward  preven- 
tion, but  the  report's  legislative  recom- 
mendations were  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  rehabilitation  and  the 
protection  of  society.  They  arose  from 
careful  psychiatric  study  and,  in  some 
instances,  treatment  of  the  offenders 
studied.  These  eventually  were  classi- 
fied into  four  groups: 

1.  Those    psychologically    predisposed 
to  violence,  with  fixed  and  overt  hos- 
tility, not  treatable  by  any  known  meth- 
ods, likely  to  commit  new  attacks. 

2.  Those  too  withdrawn,  emotionally 
solitary,  old  or  alcoholic  to  be  amenable 
to    treatment,    remaining    a    danger    to 
society. 

3.  Those  who  show  a  prospect  of  im- 
provement, provided  they  receive  proper 
psychiatric    treatment,    preferably    in    a 
hospital  setting. 

4.  Those  who  could  be  paroled  and 
treated  in  an  out-patient  clinic. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  ma- 
jority in  all  the  classifications  are  now 
serving  sentences  under  which  they  will 


eventually  be  released,  and  that  none 
of  them  by  the  time  of  release  would 
have  received  proper  treatment  except 
for  the  study.  Thus  came  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  state  keep  danger- 
ous men  incarcerated  so  long  as  they  are 
dangerous  and  provide  rehabilitative 
services  for  those  who  can  profit  from 
them. 

The  New  York  proposals  came  close 
on  the  heels  of  a  New  Jersey  report 
on  "The  Habitual  Sex  Offender,"  also 
made  by  a  governor's  commission,  which 
was  released  to  the  press  in  February. 
Among  other  recommendations,  this 
commission  proposed  that  courts  be  re- 
quired to  commit  offenders  convicted 
of  serious  sex  crimes  to  the  State  Dia- 
gnostic Center  for  the  designation  of  a 
program.  Both  reports  warn  against 
loose  use  of  the  term  "sexual  psycho- 
path" and  make  it  clear  that  persons 
convicted  of  the  more  serious  sex  crimes, 
involving  violence  or  children,  are  only 
a  small  minority  of  those  held  for  sex 
offenses. 

Aid  Program  for 
Youag  Social  Scientists 

A     FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAM    AIMED   AT   RE- 

A\  couping  young  research  talent  now 
lost  through  "extremely  heavy  teach- 
ing loads  and  low  salaries"  has  been 
announced  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council.  The  Council  will  assist 
seven  young  social  scientists  each  year 
for  the  next  five  years  through  a  $465,- 
000  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York.  Each  fellowship  will  run 
about  three  years.  Plans  are  for  the 
first  to  be  awarded  for  the  1950-51  aca- 
demic year. 

Fellows  will  be  relieved  of  half  their 
teaching  duties  through  cooperative  fi- 


nancial arrangements  with  their  colleges. 
According  to  Pendleton  Herring,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  the  program  seeks 
"to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining significant  research  and  effective 
teaching." 

Awards  will  be  made  to  social  science 
faculty  members  under  thirty-five  years 
of  age  who  hold  doctoral  degrees,  with 
only  a  single  appointment  available  at 
any  institution  in  any  one  year.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Council,  at  its  Washington,  D.  C.  office, 
726  Jackson  Place,  NW. 

Nine  Minutes  with 
the  World's  Children 

A  ONE-REEL,  NINE-MINUTE  FILM  ABOUT 
children  may  soon  appear  on 
neighborhood  screens  to  help  capture 
some  of  the  human  interest  buried  un- 
der dry  figures  about  the  tons  of  food 
and  carloads  of  clothing  shipped  to  the 
relief  of  European  and  Asian  children. 
The  film  is  "For  All  the  Children,"  pro- 
duced by  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund.  It 
is  a  documentary  record  of  what  hap- 
pens to  the  milk,  bread,  shoes,  and  medi- 
cine otherwise  coldly  recorded  as  "dis- 
tributed." No  collection  cans  are  shaken, 
but  the  effect  of  its  appeal  is  unmistak- 
able. 

Ten  camera  crews  traveled  to  eigh- 
teen countries  to  make  this  on-the-spot 
story  of  UNICEF  relief  through  the  eyes 
of  the  children  who  get  it.  Its  story 
carries  the  beholder  from  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  to  a  Greek  village,  from  huts  in 
India  to  the  desert  sands  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Whether  the  film  actually  appears  on 
many  or  just  a  few  screens  is  now  a 
question  of  individual  and  group  de- 


GUIDES   FOR   FAMILY   LIVING 

N  o  pipe  and  slippers  here!  But  when  a  man  provides  moral  support 
for  his  wife  by  being  patient  about  the  diapers  in  his  favorite  armchair, 
he's  taking  the  first  step  toward  success  as  a  father,  according  to  the 
new  Public  Affairs  pamphlet,  "Making  the  Grade  as  Dad."  Later  he 
will  play  three  other  irreplaceable  roles  in  his  children's  lives,  say  the 
authors,  Walter  and  Edith  Neisser:  he  stands  for  "man";  for  the  out- 
side world;  and  for  "competence."  It's  a  good  showing  in  these  roles 
rather  than  quantity  of  time  spent  with  the  children  that  is  important. 

More  guides  to  happy  family  life  are  offered  in  another  Public 
Affairs  report,  "Mental  Health  is  a  Family  Affair,"  by  Dallas  Pratt, 
M.D.,  and  Jack  Neher.  I«  includes  facts  on  community  resources  that 
help  parents  and  children  to  solve  family  problems. 

Both  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  for  20  cents  from  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  22  East  38  Street,  New  York  16. 
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mand.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Motion  Picture  Association,  the 
film  is  available  free  to  commercial  the- 
aters from  forty-nine  exchange  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

A  longer,  three-reel  version  of  "For 
All  the  Children"  is  also  available  for 
use  by  organizations  and  public  insti- 
tutions for  a  small  rental  charge.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  250  West  57  Street,  New 
York. 


Half  Century  Score 
on  Public  Health 

'  I  "HE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  U.  S. 
JL  Public  Health  Service  adds  an  ac- 
counting of  the  nation's  health  to  the 
growing  list  of  Half-Century  credit  and 
debit  chronicles.  Its  summary  of  "Prog- 
ress and  Problems,"  prefacing  1949  facts 
and  figures,  might  be  summed  up  this 
way:  more  Americans  are  alive — and  liv- 
ing longer — than  ever  before,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  feeling  very  well. 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
Service  lists  major  lifesaving  gains  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  Deaths  from  com- 
municable diseases  have  been  sharply  re- 
duced; pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  were 
beaten  down  from  top  to  sixth  and 
seventh  places  as  causes  of  death.  Infant 
mortality  dropped  from  1  out  of  10  in 
1915  to  3.2  per  100.  Use  of  hospital 
facilities  rose  sharply  in  the  last  decade, 
from  37  percent  of  all  births  in  1935 
to  85  percent  in  1948.  Life  expectancy 
for  the  average  man  increased  eighteen 
years. 

The  debits,  as  might  be  expected,  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  increased  life  expectancy. 
The  average  man  in  1900  was  a  vigor- 
ous 23;  in  1960  he  will  be  33,  and  one 
third  of  the  population  will  be  of  middle 
or  old  age.  Thus  deaths"  and  death 
rates  from  heart  disease  and  cancer  have 
risen,  and  science  has  met  no  great  suc- 
cess in  curbing  them.  Among  epidemic 
diseases  which  remain  unchecked  is 
polio.  Car  accidents  continue  a  major 
hazard. 

Housing  conditions  —  slums  and 
blighted  areas — cause  physical  and  men- 
tal ill  health  that  cannot  be  curbed  by 
medicine  alone,  the  report  maintains. 
Ill  health  from  air  and  water  pollution 
by  cities  and  industries  is  greater  than 
it  should  be. 

One  factor  the  report  does  not  trace 
to  specific  causes  is  mental  disease,  but 


it  refers  to  the  "cruel  paradox  that  as 
science  has  advanced,  mental  disease  has 
increased."  It  holds  that  mental  disease 
is  "probably  the  most  prevalent  cause  of 
ill  health  and  disability  in  the  United 
States." 

More  research,  medical  and  hospital 
care,  and  stronger  community,  state,  and 
national  health  services  is  the  report's 
prescription  for  a  healthier  nation.  It 
concludes  on  an  optimistic  note:  "Suc- 
cess in  solving  bygone  health  problems 


Wide  World 

Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  84,  professor 
emeritus  of  psychiatry  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  who  died  in 
Baltimore  March  17. 

An  early  and  staunch  friend  of 
The  Survey,  Dr.  Meyer  was  one  of 
the  first  psychiatrists  to  propose 
public  education  for  mental  health. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
an  honorary  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Mental  Hy- 
giene. 


encourages  us  to  press  on  toward  still 
better  health.  We  are  moving  in  that 
direction  by  a  democratic  route:  coopera- 
tion among  many  different  groups  of 
people." 

Law,  Children,  and 
Unstable  Families 

LATE  IN  FEBRUARY,  THE  NEW  YORK 
County  Lawyers  Association  held 
a  "conference  on  preventive  law  to  safe- 
guard the  children  of  unstable  families." 
Thus  for  the  third  year  in  succession 
the  lawyers  took  the  initiative  in  bring- 
ing together  representatives  of  profess- 
ions dealing  with  people  and  having 
a  social  responsibility.  The  first  meet- 
ing, in  1948,  was  the  association's 
"Colloquium  on  Juvenile  Delinquency" 


for  members  of  the  bar  and  representa- 
tives of  social  agencies.  In  1949,  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  joined 
in  sponsoring  a  conference  on  "Law, 
Medicine,  and  the  Unstable  Family." 

Charlotte  Carr,  executive  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Committee  on 
Children,  in  the  opening  address  this 
year,  pointed  out  where  the  city  is  fall- 
ing down  on  the  preventive  job.  "If 
people  are  in  earnest  when  they  want 
families  to  stay  together,"  said  she, 
"they  must  face  what  they  have  to  pro- 
vide to  keep  them  together." 

Asserting  that  prevention  begins  with 
the  new  baby,  she  outlined  a  program 
of  public  services,  including  health 
centers,  day  care  centers,  and  child 
guidance  clinics,  which  can  not  only 
give  direct  services  to  children  but  can 
spot  difficulties  between  parents  before 
the  home  is  irreparably  broken.  She 
also  maintained  that  the  magistrates', 
domestic  relations  and  divorce  courts 
could  do  a  better  job  in  protecting 
children  in  difficult  family  situations  if 
they  had  access  to  and  used  adequate 
psychiatric  and  social  work  skills.  Law- 
yers too  must  make  a  greater  effort  to 
use  family  relations  consultants,  she 
asserted,  since  90  percent  of  custody 
cases  are  settled  out  of  court. 

The  Hon.  Justine  Wise  Polier,  justice 
of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  main- 
tained that  our  present  preventive  efforts 
are  hampered  by  a  legal  structure  in- 
congruous with  modern  knowledge 
about  human  development  and  human 
relations.  Preventive  law  must  be  de- 
signed not  only  to  anticipate,  nullify, 
or  circumvent  unstable  behavior,  she 
said,  but  also  to  employ  the  special 
skills  and  procedures  needed  to  help 
men,  women,  and  children  to  become 
more  adequate  human  beings.  Achieve- 
ment of  this  goal  will  depend  not  only 
on  lawyers,  judges,  and  members  of 
other  professions  getting  together  to 
explore  ways  of  remodeling  the  laws, 
but  also  on  whether  the  community 
becomes  sufficiently  concerned  to  invest 
in  preventive  law  as  it  has  begun  to 
invest  in  preventive  medicine. 

Justice  Polier  also  asserted  that  the 
law  must  recognize  that  divorce  is  not 
a  cause,  but  a  symptom  of  broken 
homes,  for  by  the  time  the  family 
reaches  the  divorce  court  the  damage 
has  gone  too  far  for  mending.  Other 
areas  in  which  the  law  inadequately 
protects  children,  she  declared,  are  in 
adoptions,  nonsupport  cases,  and  in  all 
the  sordid  family  conditions  that  come 
to  light  in  the  magistrate's  courts. 

Henry  Epstein,  former  solicitor  gen- 
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cral  for  the  state  of  New  York,  called 
for  some  jurisdictional  changes  in  legal 
procedures  affecting  children,  and  for 
additional  services  for  social  inquiry  to 
be  made  readily  available  to  the 
courts. 

Consultative  Service 
On  the  Aged 

ANEW  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
Aging  will  begin  its  activities  this 
month  through  a  special  consultative 
service  located  at  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly's  booth  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Social  Work.  Delegates  of  local,  state, 
and  national  organizations  may  apply  to 
the  service  for  information  and  aid  in 
the  areas  of  community  planning,  insti- 
tutional administration,  group  work,  and 
recreation  and  special  care  for  aged 
persons. 

The  Committee,  outgrowth  of  a  three- 
year-old  planning  group,  came  into  being 
this  January  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly. 


There,  Ollie  Randall,  consultant  on  serv- 
ices for  the  aging,  Community  Service 
Society  of  New  York,  convened  a  group 
representing  more  than  fifty  government 
and  voluntary  organizations,  aware  of 
"the  need  for  a  national  clearing  house 
and  information  service  on  the  aging." 
Under  chairman  Kendall  Emerson,  for- 
mer director  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  the  group  constituted 
itself  as  a  permanent  body  under  the 
Assembly's  sponsorship.  It  agreed  that 
the  proposed  clearing  house,  a  program 
for  which  was  presented  by  an  interim 
steering  committee,  should  be  rooted  in 
established  organizations  and  should 
provide  for  participation  in  planning  by 
aged  persons. 

The  Committee's  four-pronged  attack 
on  the  problems  of  an  aging  population 
will  be:  to  serve  as  a  resource  for  facts 
and  services;  to  identify  areas  requiring 
further  study;  to  mold  realistic  public 
attitudes  toward  the  aging;  and  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  methods  and  re- 
sources for  meeting  the  needs  of  older 
people. 

The  group  plans  to  establish  a  national 


clearing    house    specifically    directed    to 
these  purposes  within  the  next  year. 

Neighborhood  Houses 
in  Relief  Cut  Protest 

THE  UNITED  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSES 
are  the  subject  of  this  special  post- 
script to  The  Survey's  account  in  March 
of  the  cut  in  New  York  City  relief 
checks  resulting  from  falling  food  prices. 
The  story  last  month  told  of  the  5  per- 
cent cut  which  Welfare  Commissioner 
Raymond  M.  Hilliard  ordered  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  and  of  the  immediate  and 
vigorous  protest  from  various  labor  and 
veterans  organizations  and  social  agen- 
cies. The  Survey  mentioned  several  of 
these  by  name,  but  not  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  took  the  lead  among  the  social 
agencies  and  has  been  among  the  most 
vigorous  in  efforts  to  obtain  modifica- 
tion of  the  order.  The  settlement  work- 
ers on  the  whole  gave  particularly  ef- 
fective testimony  as  to  living  conditions 
of  the  relief  clients. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


--social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Building  Canada's 

Welfare  Services 

WHEN  CANADA  ESTABLISHED  ITS  DE- 
partment  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  in  1944,  it  turned  to  GEORGE 
F.  DAVIDSON,  a  thirty-five  year  old 
classics  scholar,  to  serve  as  deputy  min- 
ister of  national  welfare  and  thus  carry 
the  top  administrative  burden  in  the 
welfare  field.  Today,  still  dynamically 
youthful  and  impressed  with  his  oppor- 
tunities to  affect  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
trymen, Dr.  Davidson  heads  a  group  of 
programs  reaching  into  practically  every 
home  in  Canada — with  enormous  politi- 
cal connotations.  His  is  a  name  that 
Canadians  and  others  may  hear  about 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  native  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
he  is  a  former  Harvard  fellow  "heavy 
on  languages,  ancient  and  modern,"  who 


won  his  Ph.D.  with  a  thesis  on  "The 
Technique  of  Dramatic  Entrance  in 
Classical  Drama."  In  the  past  six  years 
he  has  faced  problems  unheard  of  in 
the  days  of  Plautus  or  Euripides,  en- 
tailing a  knowledge  of  modern  social 
work  concepts  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures. He  has  had  to  build  up  the 
welfare  half  of  a  new  department  "from 
scratch"  including  the  establishment  of 
a  pioneer  but  far-flung  family  allowance 
program.  In  addition  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  (similar 
to  the  United  States  Old  Age  Assistance 
program),  pensions  for  the  blind,  a 
Physical  Fitness  Program  involving 
federal  grants  to  the  provinces  for  recrea- 
tion purposes,  and  a  program  of  federal 
aid  to  schools  of  social  work. 

In  tackling  such  practical  concerns  the 
Canadian  scholar  has  been  no  fish  out 
of  water.  Long  before  his  appointment 
he  had  climbed  down  from  the  intel- 
lectual's ivory  tower  to  grapple  with  the 


realities  of  social  needs.  The  transition 
came  back  in  1933  after  he  had  "swelled 
by  one  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
Ph.D.'s  of  that  date."  Enrollment  in  the 
teacher's  training  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia  brought  him  an 
inquiry  from  the  late  Dr.  George  M. 
Weir,  Minister  of  Education  and  Provin- 
cial Secretary  charged  with  administering 
British  Columbia's  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, who  wanted  to  know  why  a 
Harvard  Ph.D.  should  be  preparing  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  An  en- 
suing correspondence  ended  with  the 
unemployed  classicist  becoming  Provin- 
cial Superintendent  of  Mother's  Allow- 
ances and  Provincial  Superintendent  of 
Neglected  Children  for  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  This  was  in  1934. 

"People  were  horrified  and  no  won- 
der," says  he  of  this  appointment.  "I  was 
horrified  myself!  But  I  was  also  unem- 
ployed and  willing  to  tackle  anything." 

In  looking  back  Dr.  Davidson  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Dr.  Weir's  un- 
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orthodox  selection,  which  "went  against 
all  accepted  principles  on  how  to  make 
proper  appointments  to  the  public  serv- 
ice," deserved  to  fail.  That  it  did  not 
fail  is  evidenced  by  his  subsequent  career 
which  has  embraced  such  other  responsi- 


were  followed  by  advanced  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

So  Dr.  Ross'  overseas  missionary  serv- 
ice— 1912-1933 — came  as  a  natural  se- 
quence— first  in  Liberia  under  the  Wom- 
en's Board  of  Missions  of  the  Disciples 


ble  positions  as  executive  director  of  the      of  Christ  and  then  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 


Vancouver  Welfare  Federation  and 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  director  of 
social  welfare  for  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, and  now,  in  addition 
to  his  federal  post,  Cana- 
dian representative  on  the 
Social  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  his 
sixteen  years  of  experi- 
ence in  public  and  private 
welfare  organizations 
have  so  impressed  him 
with  the  importance  of 
social  work  education 
that  he  is  now  a  "true 
believer"  in  the  gospel  of 
proper  training  and  qual- 
ifications. 

George  Davidson  may 
still   read   Horace   before 


George  F.  Davidson 


There,  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
secretary  general  of  the  Congo  Protestant 
Council  and  pioneered  along  social  and 
vocational  lines  stemming  from  the  liv- 
ing tradition  of  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee. 

It  was  natural,  also, 
that  soon  after  his  return 
to  the  United  States  in 
the  Thirties,  Dr.  Ross 
was  roused  by  Mussolini's 
invasion  of  the  ancient 
Christian  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia.  The  Survey 
was  much  indebted  to 
him  at  the  time  for  his 
grasp  and  insight.  The 
American  Committee  on 
the  Ethiopian  Crisis 
which  he  initiated,  won 
a  hearing  in  the  United 
States  for  Haile  Selassie 


National   Film  Board 


turning  out  the  light  at  night,  but  there  and  his  courageous  people. 
is   little   chance   that   the   ancients   will          By  1936,  Dr.  Ross  had  become  execu- 

cvcr   lure   him   back   from   his   present  live  secretary  of  the  Africa  Committee 

concern    with    modern    human    beings,  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 

For  social  work  has  got  into  his  blood.  North  America  under  the  Federal  Coun- 

Currently  he  is  engrossed  in  proposals  cil  of  Churches  of  Christ — a  post  he  still 

for  a  Canadian  old  age  security  system  holds.    Earlier  general  secretary  of  the 

which   will   "profit   by   what  has   been  American    Mission    to   Lepers,    he   was 

learned  in  other  countries  and  still  be  elected  its  president  in  1948.  The  breadth 


geared  to  the  needs  of  the  Canadian 
scene."  His  hopes  for  the  years  to  come 
are  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  build 
a  "solid,  well-balanced,  well-integrated 
program  of  welfare  services — some  of 
them  on  a  federal  level,  some  in  col- 


of  his  interests  is  attested  by  fellowships 
in  the  Royal  Geographical,  Royal  Afri- 
can, and  American  Geographical  Socie- 
ties. Author  of  "Out  of  Africa,"  (1936), 
he  was  awarded  Chevalier  de  1'Ordre 
Royale  du  Lion  by  the  Belgian  govern- 


laboration  with  the  provinces,  but  all  of  ment  in  1940. 

them  knit  together  in  a  compact  whole."  Dr.  Ross'  election  as  president  of  the 

He  feels  certain  that  this  will  take  place  Phelps-Stokes    Fund    (he    has    been    a 

as  a  slow,  steady  development  "not  too  member    of    its    board    for    a    decade) 

spectacular,  too  ambitious,  too  compli-  brings  a  new  name  into  a  remarkable 

cated,    nor    too    original,    but    original  succession.    The  Fund  was  founded  by 

where   necessary,   and   simple,   sensible,  Miss   Caroline   Phelps   Stokes   in    1911. 


and  reasonably  clear-cut  in  its  lines." 


HlMORY  ROSS,  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  brings  exceptional 
experience  to  the  post.  Born  in  Kendall- 
ville,  Indiana,  he  spent  his  early  years 
at  the  Southern  Christian  Institute  at 
Edwards,  Mississippi,  where  his  parents 
were  teachers  and  he  himself  served  as 
secretary-treasurer  after  his  college  days. 
These  were  spent,  both  as  student  and 


Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  is  president 
emeritus;  and  Dr.  Ross  succeeds  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes,  whose  present  service  to 
the  U.  S.  government  will  take  him 
abroad  for  an  indefinite  period.  Purpose 
of  the  Fund  is  to  promote  Negro  edu- 
cation and  improved  race  relations  in 
this  country  and  in  Africa. 

Among  the  outstanding  publications 
of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  have  been 
two  volumes  on  "Negro  Education  in 
the  USA"  (1916);  reports  on  "Education 
in  Africa"  (1922)  for  British  and  Ameri- 


teacher,  at  Eureka  College,  Illinois,  and      can  Missionary  Societies,  and  a  similar 


report  on  "Education  in  East  Africa" 
(1925)  at  the  request  of  the  British 
Colonial  Office. 

Grants  from  other  foundations  have 
reinforced  the  Fund  in  such  projects  as 
the  promotion  of  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Africa  through 
traveling  fellowships  and  exchange  of 
teachers.  In  the  Forties,  it  was  instru- 
mental in  organizing  such  opportune 
agencies  as  a  Committee  on  Negro 
Americans  in  Defense  Industries  and  a 
Committee  on  Africa,  the  War,  and 
Peace  Aims.  This  last  brought  out  an 
opportune  report  on  "The  Atlantic 
Charter  and  Africa  from  an  American 
Standpoint." 

The  Fund's  first  hand  African  surveys 
have  been  outstanding — notably  those  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  and  L.  A.  Roy. 
The  Fund  has  been  especially  fortunate 
in  its  executives  —  with  the  late  Dr. 
Jones'  distinguished  tenure  as  executive 
director,  followed  in  1946  by  the  creative 
leadership  Dr.  Channing  Tobias  is  still 
bringing  to  the  work. 


I*  OR    FOUR    WEEKS    THIS    SUMMER,    FROM 

July  6  to  August  3,  "the  turbulent  mid- 
dle years" — scrutinized  in  the  March 
Survey  —  will  be  examined  under  the 
practiced  microscope  of  Vassar's  Sum- 
mer Institute,  a  twenty  four-year-old 
graduate  school  in  family  living.  "Guinea 
pigs"  of  the  study  will  be  fifty  to  sixty 
women  over  40  who  know  the  personal, 
family,  and  community  problems  that 
accumulate  as  their  children  grow  up. 
Some  professionals  and  some  housewives, 
they  will  come  from  different  income 
levels  and  from  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, seeking  to  learn  how  better  to  cope 
with  their  problems.  The  Institute  staff 
will  transcribe  their  knowledge  and 
experience  into  print  for  the  present  and 
future  use  of  many  other  women. 

Behind  this  unique  study  is  the  guid- 
ing and  initiating  hand  of  MARY 
FISHER  LANGMUIR,  Institute  direc- 
tor, who  is  also,  among  other  things, 
Vassar  professor  of  child  study  and 
president  of  the  Child  Study  Association. 
Her  transition  from  child  to  adult 
study  has  not  been  abrupt,  for  the  Insti- 
tute has  gathered  together  women  of  all 
ages,  from  recent  college  graduates  to 
grandmothers,  and  as  its  leader  she  has 
"felt  increasingly  that  we  now  know  a 
lot  about  children,  about  adolescents, 
about  young  families — but  not  nearly 
enough  about  the  mature  women." 

Thus,  this  summer,  Dr.  Langmuir's 
staff  will  gather  and  analyze  data  on 
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lectures,    and 


its  middle-aged  students'  health,  emo- 
tional adjustment,  personal  problems, 
family  background,  paid  and  volunteer 
activities,  hobbies,  skills,  aptitudes,  and 
interests.  From  this  material,  they  will 
try  to  determine  the  kinds  of  educational 
programs  and  teaching  methods  that 
could  be  used  in  other  communities 
interested  in  the  needs  of  older  women. 
Results  of  the  study  will  be  published 
late  this  year  or  in  1951,  subsidized  by 
a  grant  from  the  Woman's  Foundation. 

To  ensure  a  group  both  interested  in 
a  forthright  attack  on  this  previously 
by-passed  field  and  representative  of 
the  larger  population,  the  admission 
"formula"  attempts  to  balance  the  pro- 
fessions, religious  affiliations,  community 
size,  and  geographic  area  of  those  ad- 
mitted. Applications  will  be  considered 
until  May  15. 

Through  discussions, 
panels,  the  participants 
will  explore  a  variety  of 
subjects:  community 
needs  and  organizations; 
family  affairs,  with 
special  emphasis  on  re- 
lations between  the  gen- 
erations; the  American 
cultural  and  religious 
heritage,  including  arts 
and  crafts;  personal  ap- 
pearance and  correct  use 
of  fashion,  makeup,  and 
color,  "even  more  im- 
portant for  the  over 
forties  than  for  younger 
women." 

Dr.  Langmuir  insists 
that  "you  can't  consider  mature  women 
apart  from  their  communities"  despite 
traditional  attitudes  that  sometimes  balk 
their  efforts  to  find  creative  experiences. 
"The  problem,"  she  believes,  "is  to  learn 
just  how  some  women  have  gone  about 
making  themselves  a  satisfactory  place 
in  their  communities  and  pass  on  what 
they  have  learned  to  others." 

Along  with  its  workshop  for  older 
women  the  Institute  will  run  another 
new  workshop,  for  mothers  with  first 
babies.  Contact  between  these  groups 
fits  in  with  Dr.  Langmuir's  ideas  about 
satisfactions  which  older  women  can 
find.  "Instead  of  thinking  solely  in 
terms  of  devoting  so  many  hours  to  the 
Red  Cross,  or  the  Community  Chest,  or 
some  other  group,  women  might  con- 
sider spending  a  certain  number  of 
hours  a  week  with  a  young  family.  They 
can  contribute  much,  and  gain  much 
from  such  a  continuing  relationship." 

Dr.  Langmuir's  experience  with  par- 
ents and  other  women's  groups  has 


given  her  confidence  that  "once  the 
women  get  some  of  each  other's  ideas 
about  how  to  do  things,  they  will  start 
carrying  them  out  back  home.  It 
really  doesn't  take  much  to  get  them 
started.  .  .  ." 


MAURICE  O.  HUNT,  NEW  ADMINIS- 
trator  of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  has  already  made  an 
important  inroad  on  Indiana  precedent. 
Promoted  from  his  three-year  tenure  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  Public  As- 
sistance in  January,  he  became  the  first 
career  worker  to  head  the  department 
in  the  state's  history.  And  at  37,  he  is 
the  second  youngest  administrator  in  the 
department's  fourteen-year  history. 

But  it's  the  size  of  the  job  before  him, 
not  lack  of  grey  hairs,  that  makes  the 


Mary  F.  Langmuir  Maurice  O.  Hunt 


Hoosier  administrator  approach  his  new 
job  "with  considerable  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility and  a  lot  of  interest."  More 
than  110,000  people  now  are  receiving 
assistance  or  services  from  the  state,  Mr. 
Hunt  noted  in  a  recent  letter  to  The 
Survey.  "A  single  improvement  in  meth- 
ods or  in  policy  may  be  reflected  im- 
mediately in  constructive  changes  affect- 
ing many  or  all  of  these  people."  Nor 
is  he  afraid  of  making  such  changes. 
"Over  the  years  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  Indiana's  public  welfare  pro- 
gram, most  of  them  constructive,"  he 
wrote.  "I  hope  this  process  of  continually 
analyzing  and  altering  where  necessary 
in  the  light  of  unmet  needs  and  more 
efficiency  can  continue." 

As  head  of  Indiana's  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Hunt  directs  a  great  number 
of  special  services  in  addition  to  the 
public  assistance  grants  for  the  aged,  de- 
pendent children,  and  the  blind.  Among 
these  are  child  welfare  services,  special 
services  to  crippled  children,  inspection 


and  licensing  of  institutions,  provision 
of  medical  care  to  assistance  recipients, 
and  supervision  of  adult  parolees. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hunt,  in  common 
with  most  state  welfare  administrators,  is 
facing  the  immediate  problem  of  rising 
assistance  loads,  and  the  "acute  need 
for  more  public  understanding  of  peo- 
ple's needs  and  the  programs  of  public 
welfare  for  meeting  them."  The  obtain- 
ing of  this  understanding,  he  said,  "is 
going  to  have  to  receive  a  lot  of  attention 
in  the  immediate  future." 

Another  pressing  problem  the  adminis- 
trator sees  before  him  "is  the  shortage 
of  people  really  prepared  to  do  the  public 
welfare  job.  Our  program  can't  be  any 
better  than  the  people  who  administer 
it."  Though  he  feels  that  Indiana  has 
its  share  of  experienced  and  able  work- 
ers, Mr.  Hunt  believes  that  "until  we 
can  find  and  develop  more  of  that  kind, 
our  possibilities  of  having  the  kind  of 
program  we  want  will  be  somewhat 
limited."  He  reports  that  efforts  in  this 
direction  will  be  one  of  the  department's 
main  concerns  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Hunt  brings  fifteen  years  of  wel- 
fare experience  in  Indiana  and  abroad 
to  aid  him  in  tackling  these  jobs.  He 
worked  as  caseworker  and  later  as  di- 
rector of  social  service  for  the  Indiana 
Boys  School  for  five  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Indiana  University  in 
1934.  During  this  period  he  found  time 
to  earn  his  masters'  degree  from  the 
University's  School  of  Social  Work  and, 
in  1940,  first  went  to  work  for  the 
department  as  a  child  welfare  consultant. 
Later,  he  resigned  to  become  executive 
director  of  the  Evansville,  Indiana,  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies.  In  1944,  he  joined 
the  United  Nations  Rehabilitation  and 
Relief  Administration  as  child  welfare 
specialist  for  the  UNRRA  mission  in 
Grece.  He  became  the  mission's  deputy 
director  of  welfare  and  chief  of  child 
welfare  before  returning  home  in  1946. 

A  unifying  theme  carrying  Mr.  Hunt 
through  his  varied  social  work  career 
is  the  belief  that  "public  welfare  is  one 
of  the  most  important  efforts  of  a  democ- 
racy on  behalf  of  its  citizens.  ..."  He 
sees  public  welfare  efforts,  not  as  "gov- 
ernmental interference"  but  as  "service 
to  citizens  who  need  and  want  them. 
Even  when  we  move  into  protective 
services  and  must  instigate  authoritative 
actions  ...  we  are  learning  to  do  it 
with  a  minimum  of  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  individual  rights."  This 
trend,  he  declares  "is  important  not  only 
to  social  work,  but  also  to  government 
as  a  whole.  It's  an  important  part  of 
making  democracy  work." 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


Fermenting  Ideas  Since  the  1880's 


JOHN  FARRAR 


THE  AMERICAN  MIND:  An  Interpreta- 
tion of  American  Thought  and  Char- 
acter since  the  1880's,  by  Henry  Steele 
Commager.  Yale  University  Press.  #5 

MR.  COMMAGER  HAS  WRITTEN  A 
vigorous,  mind-stretching,  contro- 
versy-stirring book.  In  his  multiple  role 
as  historian,  sociologist,  literary  critic, 
and  so  on  through  various  departments, 
he  celebrates  the  America  he  loves  and 
the  Middle  West  he  adores.  If  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  in  spite  of  brilliant 
phrasing  a«d  onrush  of  ideas,  seems 
bland  in  comparison  with  the  last,  that 
perhaps  is  because  Mr.  Commager  was 
attempting  to  quiet  the  urgings  of  his 
own  mind,  to  conceal  his  sympathies,  to 
convince  the  reader  that  he  was  the 
philosopher  and  not  the  crusader. 

In  Part  II,  however,  the  real  Henry 
Commager  pops  through  in  every  chap- 
ter, the  admirer  of  Vernon  L.  Parring- 
ton  and  Lester  Ward,  of  the  Holmeses 
(Oliver  Wendell  and  Mr.  Justice)  of 
Veblen,  Turner,  and  John  Dewey,  of 
Bryan,  the  Roosevelts  (T.  R.  and 
Franklin  D.),  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Many  others  he  admires,  and  it  is  of  the 
dichotomy  of  the  American  mind  and 
character  that  he  writes;  therefore  his 
enthusiasms  are  still  hedged  by  reserve, 
and  his  caution  infringes  upon  his  con- 
clusions. Nonetheless,  it  is  apparent 
that  this  able  and  courageous  historian 
believes  that  the  complex  character  of 
our  citizenry  will  continue  to  be  en- 
riched, that  it  will  carry  forward  our 
democracy,  endangered  though  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  by  the  imminent  perils  of 
the  newly  born  and  frightening  half- 
century  before  us.  The  book,  there- 
fore, serves  as  both  a  celebration  and 
a  warning. 

Mr.  Commager  in  his  preface  ac- 
knowledges his  debt  to  Vernon  Parring- 
ton.  Later,  he  writes  of  him,  "In  litera- 
ture he  saw  mirrored  the  mind  of 
America  and  he  addressed  himself  re- 


luctantly to  the  greatest  subject  which 
can  challenge  the  understanding  of  a  his- 
torian— the  mind  and  character  of  a 
people." 

And  again,  of  Parrington's  "Main  Cur- 
rents of  American  Thought" — "His 
book  was  a  contribution  to  philosophy, 
history,  and  politics;  it  was  a  monument 
to  all  diat  had  been  pledged  and  sacri- 
ficed that  America  might  continue  to 
mean  liberty  and  democracy;  it  was  a 
magnificent  tract  calling  upon  Americans 
to  be  true  to  their  past  and  worthy  of 
their  destiny." 

The  challenge,  which  Mr.  Commager 
feels  along  with  Parrington,  has  been 
met.  "The  American  Mind"  is  a  monu- 
ment, lightly  proportioned  to  meet  the 
mind  of  a  layman  such  as  this  reporter, 
but  a  monument  of  planning,  balance 
and  execution.  And  even  Mr.  Com- 
mager, modest  though  he  is,  should  face 
the  fact  that  he  writes  rings  around  his 
hero,  whose  noble  thinking  was  some- 
times dimmed  by  a  style  unillumined  by 
either  wit  or  grace. 

In  odier  words,  "The  American 
Mind"  is  readable.  It  is  probably  too 
lively  to  please  either  the  lunatic  fringe 
of  the  culturally  far  left  or  far  right; 
the  same  would  apply  for  other  reasons 
to  other  fringes,  particularly  in  eco- 
nomics and  politics. 
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LR.  COMMAGER'S  PORTRAIT  OF  "THE 
Nineteenth-century  American"  in  his 
first  chapter  is  brilliant  and  echoes 
throughout  the  whole  book.  He  is  writ- 
ing of  the  Webster  Spellers  and  the  Mc- 
Guffey  Readers: 


— By  a  lover  of  books  and  of 
American  ways,  whose  enthusiasms 
express  themselves  in  authorship, 
editing,  book  publishing,  and  very 
active  citizenship. 


"The  moral  lessons  which  the  Readers 
taught  had  to  draw  on  imagination 
rather  than  history  for  reinforcement 
and  were  lacking  in  dignity  though  not 
in  point.  The  Readers  taught  industry, 
obedience  to  parents,  kindness  to  the 
old  and  to  animals,  temperance,  gener- 
osity, promptness,  and  the  inevitable  tri- 
umph of  the  virtuous  over  the  wicked. 
There  was  no  scale  of  virtues,  but  all 
were  indistinguishable,  and  consequendy 
values  were  confused.  They  did  not 
commend  capital  punishment  for  even 
the  most  heinous  crimes,  but  the  boy 
who  loitered  at  play  fell  into  the  pond 
and  was  drowned. 
They  did  not  promise 
an  easy  road  to 
heaven,  but  the  lad 
who  shared  his  cake 
with  an  old  man  was 
overwhelmed  with  re- 
wards. Promptness 
was  rewarded  as  hand- 
somely as  charity,  idle- 
ness punished  as  se- 
verely as  malice;  and 
it  was  no  wonder  if  Americans  some- 
times lost  their  sense  of  proportion  in 
their  judgment  of  moral  issues." 

The  author  is  at  home  with  literature, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  He  is  at 
home  with  human  beings.  It  is  un- 
usual that  characterizations  of  people 
are  so  sharply  drawn  in  a  story  of  ideas, 
and  Mr.  Commager  does  not  need  to 
describe  John  Fiske's  hair  or  the  turn  of 
Willa  Gather's  ankle  to  bring  his 
worthies  out  of  the  page  and  into  the 
room. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  lived  through 
this  period,  or  much  of  it,  a  first  read- 
ing of  this  intensely  personal  book  must 
be  somewhat  subjective.  "The  American 
of  1950  felt  at  home  with  his  parents 
and  grandparents  of  the  1890's,  as  the 
Americans  of  that  decade  did  not  with 
an  earlier  generation."  (This  curious  use 
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of  the  past  tense  is  a  device  which  one 
questions,  at  first,  but  comes  to  accept.) 
One  finds  oneself  stopping  to  muse:  "I 
never  thought  of  that.  How  right  he 
is!"  Or,  "That's  odd.  Provocative! 
Interesting!  I'm  not  sure  how  right!" 
He  treats  the  new  economics  with  a 
robust  hand,  and  the  chapters  on 
"Toward  a  New  Science  of  Politics"  and 
"The  Applications  of  Political  Theory" 
will  interest  all  and  irritate  many.  The 
progress  of  history  writings,  of  law, 
achitecture,  are  all  here.  Disagree  with 
his  groupings  and  inferences,  question 
his  generalizations,  but  the  emergence 
of  the  American  character  is  startling 
and  remarkably  vivid.  "It  may  seem  curi- 
ous to  couple  the  name  of  James  Branch 
Cabell  with  that  of  Theodore  Dreiser," 
Mr.  Commager  remarks.  And  so  it 
does,  but  his  theory  is  interesting.  Do 
we  agree  that  William  Faulkner  belongs 
among  "the  irrationalists?"  Some  of  us 
would  not.  Yet  even  where  the  reader 
is  unversed  in  the  literature  of  economics 
and  politics,  as  in  the  case  of  your  re- 
porter, the  incidents  and  ideas  are  made 
clear,  clear  enough  for  understanding, 
reaction,  and  absorption  as  a  part  of  the 
whole. 


M. 


LOST  READERS  WILL  QUARREL  WITH  OR 

be  disappointed  by  inclusions,  omis- 
sions, and  emphases.  Your  Republican 
reporter  would  have  welcomed  a  deeper 
study  of  the  character  and  accomplish- 
ments of  that  great  statesman,  Herbert 
Hoover,  and  of  the  contributions  of 
William  Howard  Taft,  and  even  more, 
of  the  tragically  aborted  influence  of 
Wendell  Willkie.  He  would  point  out, 
as  a  member  of  United  World  Federal- 
ists, that  the  force  and  mental  power  of 
young  men  like  Cord  Meyer,  Jr.,  is  an 
important  sign.  Moreover,  the  much 
misunderstood  character  of  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  is  tossed  away;  and  with  all  Mr. 
Commager's  talk  of  the  emancipation 
of  women,  could  there  have  been  a  more 
complex  study — had  he  made  it — than 
the  almost  Jungian  symbols  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Frances  Perkins?  But  this 
is  what  the  book  does  to  one.  Designed 
to  be  read  by  many,  it  deals  no  light 
taps  to  the  chin  but  mightily  weighted 
blows  which  shake  up  the  complacent 
brain. 

One  pauses  and  ponders,  for  example, 
when  one  encounters  this  paragraph 
from  the  chapter,  "Ward  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Society": 

"Ward  protested  equally  the  incon- 
sistency and  the  insincerity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  laissez  faire  as  applied  in  Ameri- 


ca. It  was  applied  to  public  associations 
but  not  to  private,  and  Ward  had  been 
too  long  a  civil  servant  to  accept  the 
curious  theory  that  a  peculiar  iniquity 
attached  to  governmental  activities  from 
which  the  comparable  activities  of  corpo- 
rations were  miracuously  free.  He  knew 
that  laissez  faire  was  a  rationalization 
rather  than  a  first  principle:  business  did 
not  embrace  competition  in  response  to 
philosophical  precepts;  those  precepts, 
rather,  flowed  from  the  felt  needs  of 
business.  Laissez  faire  was  rather  the 
validation  than  the  inspiration  of  the 
economic  conduct  of  the  age  of  big 
business." 

Like  his  first  chapter,  his  last,  "The 
Twentieth-century  American,"  is  superb. 
It  probes  not  only  the  character  but  the 
soul. 

The  bibliography  is  a  chapter  in  itself, 
and  surely  one  of  the  most  useful  ever 
included  in  a  book.  The  publishers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  serene 
format.  The  absence  of  footnotes  and 
other  paraphernalia  is  a  joy. 

One  wishes  that  "The  American 
Mind"  could  be  read  by  all  literate 
Americans,  (along  with  the  millions 
reading  Erskine  Caldwell,  and  so  forth) 
and,  even  more,  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  us  throughout  the  world. 
In  understanding  our  contradictions,  our 
friends  might  come  closer,  and  our 
enemies  closer  to  being  friends. 

There  are  many  of  whom  one  would 
like  to  demand  a  reading  of  this  book. 
Stalin  should  study  it  and  take  warning. 
Mr.  Atlee  should  read  it  after  leafing 
Dennis  Brogan  again.  Churchill  will 
read  it,  disagree  with  parts,  and  enjoy  it 
hugely.  Herbert  Hoover,  for  whom  I 
feel  the  author  has  a  somewhat  grudg- 
ing respect,  should  review  it.  Both 
Robert  Taft  and  Harry  Truman  will  en- 
joy it.  Particularly  irritating  it  will  be 
to  those  who  still  think  of  culture  only 
as  something  heavy-laden  with  the 
scent  of  Europe,  who  consider  an  appe- 
tite for  fine  wines  the  positive  equiva- 
lent of  good  taste. 
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HIS    IS    A    FINE,    REWARDING    BOOK,    IN 

itself  an  example  of  the  good  and  honest 
American  mind.  Paragraph  after  para- 
graph demand  quotation.  From  the  last 
chapter  let  us  consider  this  one;  and 
then  turn  to  a  reading,  or  a  rereading. 
"The  new  intolerance  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  its  quasi-official 
character  but  by  a  certain  moral  flabbi- 
ness,  a  weakening  of  intellectual  fiber. 
The  intolerance  of  the  Puritans,  or  of  a 
Jonathan  Edwards,  had  been  informed, 
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and  so,  too,  in  a  twisted  way,  that  of 
the  Federalist  die-hards.  The  proslavery 
argument  was  at  least  a  coherent  argu- 
ment, and  in  the  hands  of  Calhoun, 
states'  rights  had  constitutional  dignity. 
Even  the  intolerance  of  Bryan  and  the 
Fundamentalists  had  been  sure  of  itself 
and  of  its  ground  and  had  been  con- 
cerned, sincerely,  with  spiritual  salva- 
tion. The  intolerance  of  the  Thirties 
and  the  Forties  had  not  even  the  dignity 
of  intelligence  or  accuracy,  or  of  a  moral 
purpose.  Those  who  proclaimed  un- 
dying devotion  to  the  Constitution  had 
not  bothered  to  read  that  document,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
similarly  terra  incognita  to  them.  They 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  guardianship 
of  the  American  tradition  without  know- 
ing any  more  about  the  American  than 
the  Mexican  tradition;  they  were  dog- 
matic about  traditional  American  eco- 
nomic virtues  without  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  most  elementary 
facts  of  American  economic  history;  they 
announced  as  law  doctrines  that  had 
been  consistently  repudiated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court." 


HOW  PSYCHIATRY  HELPS,  by  Phillip 
Polatin,  M.D.  and  Ellen  C.  Philtine. 
Harper.  #3 

THIS  BOOK  IS  PRIMARILY  INTENDED  TO 
define  for  the  reader  "just  what 
psychiatry  is  in  its  totality,  i.e.,  a  con- 
stellation of  many  different  treatments 
for  numerous  types  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional illness"  and  to  serve  as  a  handy 
guide  in  answering  the  questions  of  the 
average  person  concerning  psychiatry. 
The  authors  are  a  psychiatrist  and  his 
wife,  who  is  a  writer  of  both  fiction  and 
nonfiction.  They  have  used  ten  chap- 
ters, with  such  titles  as  types  of  psychia- 
tric disturbances,  psychoanalytic  treat- 
ment, shock  treatments,  and  ounces  of 
prevention,  and  have  presented  clear  in- 
formation concerning  the  common  men- 
tal illnesses  and  their  treatment. 

As  in  all  such  books  for  public  con- 
sumption, written  in  a  simplified  man- 
ner, a  number  of  errors  creep  into  the 
material.  For  example,  it  is  stated  on 
page  160  that  the  operation  of  pre- 
frontal  lobotomy  is  the  last  hope  for 
certain  types  of  patients,  that  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  without  a  complete 
understanding  that  it  is  not  a  cure,  but 
merely  removes  certain  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  mental  disease;  then  a  few  pages 
farther  on  it  is  stated  that  one  third  of 
these  patients  recover,  another  third  im- 
prove, and  one  third  of  the  patients  fail 
to  improve.  These  two  statements 
wering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


are     quite     obviously     incompatible. 

Again,  within  the  field  of  psychiatry 
there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  subshock  insulin, 
as  well  as  for  so-called  maintenance 
treatment  with  electroshock,  but  we  find 
that  the  authors  speak  of  these  treat- 
ments as  if  they  were  completely  ac- 
cepted as  standard  by  the  profession. 

In  the  appendix  are  five  helpful  tables 
giving  general  information  concerning 
psychiatric  facilities  in  the  various  states. 

This  reviewer  believes  that  "How 
Psychiatry  Helps"  will  be  found  a  use- 
ful source  of  general  information  for  the 
lay  reader  who  is  confused  by  the  ex- 
cessive verbiage  in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 
DR.  ADDISON  M.  DUVAL 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MORE  ABOUT  PSYCHIATRY,  by  Carl 
Binger,  M.D.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  $4 

BOOKS  ON  PSYCHIATRY  ARE  OF  SPECIAL 
interest  to  most  readers  because  psy- 
chiatry sees  human  nature  magnified,  so 
that  the  things  that  really  matter  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  to  be  examined  and 
understood. 

"More  About  Psychiatry"  intrigues  the 
reader  by  inviting  him  to  come  half  way 
behind  the  scenes  of  medical  practice. 
The  book  is  a  compilation  of  articles 
previously  published  elsewhere,  but  so 
edited  as  to  give  them  continuity. 

Dr.  Binger  lets  the  reader  in  on  what 
he  thinks  about  doctors.  With  the  com- 
plaints of  patients  about  the  heart  or 
high  blood  pressure  as  a  springboard,  he 
shows  how  modern  medicine  has  focused 
so  exclusively  on  the  organ  that  the  doc- 
tor commonly  forgets  that  the  organ  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  patient,  his 
family,  his  work,  and  all  the  other 
aspects  of  his  life. 

The  reader  is  shown  that  temperament 
is  the  result  of  tugs  and  pulls,  and  per- 
meates the  whole  being.  It  appears  in 
many  forms,  for  example,  high  blood 
pressure.  High  blood  pressure  then  be- 
comes a  disease  of  the  patient's  way  of 
getting  along  in  life  and  not  merely  of 
his  circulation.  Dr.  Binger  tells  how  relief 
from  these  tugs  and  pulls  through  psy- 
chiatric treatment  affects  an  improve- 
ment in  hypertension,  if  the  hyperten- 
sion itself  has  not  brought  about  irre- 
vocable changes  in  bodily  structure. 

The  chapter  on  "Why  the  Professor 
Fell  Out  of  Bed,"  tells  what  is  being 
attempted  in  our  better  medical  schools 
to  give  the  budding  doctor  a  truer  per- 
spective. "The  Concerns  of  Psychiatry" 
is  a  conducted  tour  through  the  "mys- 
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teries"  of  that  specialty.  Dr.  Binger  dis- 
cusses techniques  accepted  by  nearly  all 
psychiatrists  and  avoids  special  pleading 
for  one  school  or  trend.  Some  of  these 
techniques  do  not  look  very  scientific. 
Psychotherapy  often  seems  very  much 
like  the  help  a  friend  might  give  in 
everyday  life  and,  in  fact,  it  often  is.  The 
difference  between  the  friend  and  the 
psychiatrist  is  that  the  latter  knows  his 
tools,  and  selects  them  for  the  particu- 
lar occasion. 

There  is  one  whole  chapter  on  anxiety. 
The  author  traces  neurotic  anxiety  back 
to  its  beginnings  in  childhood,  and 
shows  how  it  expresses  itself  years  later 
in  worry  about  insignificant  things.  His 
elucidation  of  anxiety  makes  clear  that 
it  is  the  everyday  concern  of  many  pro- 
fessions beside  the  psychiatrist. 

Dr.  Binger  tries  to  identify  the  signs 
of  mental  health,  not  as  mere  absence 
of  mental  disease,  but  as  a  positive 
concept.  The  mentally  healthy  person, 
he  holds,  has  a  reasonable  respect  for 
conformity.  His  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
actions  are  appropriate  to  his  situation, 
and  he  uses  effective  means  to  reach  a 
practical  goal.  He  finds  satisfaction  in 
living,  and  he  has  a  capacity  for  easy 
adjustment,  so  that  he  does  not  need  a 
blueprint  of  action. 

In  a  chapter  on  prevention,  Dr.  Binger 
neither  evades  the  difficulties  nor  makes 
undue  claims.  But  whether  prevention 
can  be  assured  or  not  he  recognizes  the 
validity  of  directing  the  preventive  ef- 
fort wherever  and  whenever  problems 
are  being  generated.  This  is  especially 
in  childhood,  in  the  home,  in  marriage, 
in  the  court,  and  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Binger's  last  chapter,  dealing  with 
the  world  scene,  identifies  crucial  prob- 
lems and  should  be  read  by  all  who  are 
involved  in  world  issues — which  means 
everybody. 

GEORGE  S.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 
Medical   Director,    The    National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 

MARY  IRENE  ATKINSON  SPEAKING 
FOR  CHILDREN,  edited  by  Cheney  C. 
Jones  and  Gertrude  Springer.  Parthenon 
Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.  #2.50 

THIS  BOOK  IS  NEITHER  A  BIOGRAPHY 
nor  an  autobiography,  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  writings  of  Mary  Irene 
Atkinson,  assembled  by  some  of  her 
friends  as  a  memorial.  It  is  a  book  of 
samples — samples  of  the  philosophy  and 
attitude  toward  other  human  beings  of 
a  great  and  lovable  personality.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  selections  were  organized 
to  advance  the  profession  of  social  work 
but,  personally,  I  think  this  book  has 


considerable  value  for  the  profession.  It 
presents  a  portrait  of  the  only  kind  of 
social  worker  who  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  social  order.  Miss 
Atkinson's  writings  show  that  while  she 
possessed  professional  knowledge  and 
techniques  and  emotional  discipline,  she 
realized  that  the  true  social  worker  must 
regard  himself  as  an  instrument  to  guide 
and  accelerate  social  change. 

The  characteristics  of  the  social  work 
practitioner  have  followed  an  interest- 
ing cycle  in  the  past  three  decades.  In 
the  Twenties,  social  workers  were  largely 
reformers  with  limited  professional  train- 
ing. In  the  Thirties  they  became  psuedo- 
professionals,  who  had  a  preoccupation 
with  professional  training  and  simultane- 
ously a  reverence  for  the  economic  and 
political  status  quo.  Over  the  last  decade, 
they  seem  to  have  been  returning  to 
the  social  reformer  point  of  view,  with- 
out, of  course,  abandoning  their  appre- 
ciation of  specialized  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  this  trend  continues. 

Mary  Irene  Atkinson's  professional  life 
spanned  the  three  decades,  but  in  her 
thinking  and  action  she  belonged  to  the 
last  group.  As  the 
editors  state  in  the 
Preface,  "...  in 
spite  of  her  ex- 
tensive organiza- 
tional member- 
ship and  her  pro- 
fessional preoccu- 
pations, her  life 

was  characterized  by  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  citizen  first  and  a  social  worker 
afterwards."  Miss  Atkinson's  work  was 
with  children.  She  held  many  important 
state  and  national  posts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  among  them,  director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Institutional  Care,  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  However,  as  one 
reads  these  fifty  selections,  one  realizes 
that  she  did  not  look  upon  the  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  the  child  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Rather,  it  was  her  con- 
viction that  society  was  about  to  shape 
a  new  general  culture,  an  individual- 
centered  culture,  which,  as  the  late  James 
Plant  once  predicted,  would  only  come 
to  an  early  fruition  if  the  major  em- 
phases were  placed  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  child. 

The  book  has  some  shortcomings  for 
which,  I  hasten  to  add,  Miss  Atkinson 
is  not  to  blame — a  book  was  not  the 
purpose  of  her  writings. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  refer  to  this 
compilation  as  "writings,"  since  the  term 
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An  eleventh-hour 
warning  for  Americans 


by 
ROY  LEWIS  &  ANGUS  MAUDE 

This  is  a  forceful  and  provocative 
survey  of  the  history,  functions,  and 
present  struggle  for  survival  of  the 
English  middle  classes  who,  caught  be- 
tween increasing  taxes  and  a  rising  cost 
of  living,  are  today  in  danger  of  being 
slowly  squeezed  out  of  existence. 

It  is  a  book  of  utmost  importance 
to  all  Americans  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  middle  classes  in  this 
country. 

G.  M.  TREVELYAN,  O.M.  says: 
"I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
book  because  I  believe  it  will  help 
everyone,  of  whatever  class,  occupa- 
tion, or  party,  to  think  more  clearly 
and  to  realize  the  nature  of  our  situa- 
tion and  the  issues  at  stake." 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC  THERAPY 

By  Franz  Alexander,  M.D.,  and  Thomas  M.  French,  M.D.,  with 
Staff  Members  of  the  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis,  Chicago.  This 
is  a.  volume  addressed  to  all  who  work  with  or  have  curiosity 
about  the  intricacies  of  human  relationships.  The  result  of 
investigate  work  conducted  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
the  volume  attempts  both  to  discover  basic  principles  for 
making  possible  a  shorter  means  of  psychotherapy,  and  to 
develop  specific  techniques  of  treatment  where  possible.  The 
findings  are  based  on  actual  cases  studied.  "This  is  an  impor- 
tant book.  .  ."  —  British  Medical  Journal  353  pages, 

$5.00 


Studies  in 

PSYCHOSOMATIC  MEDICINE 

An   Approach   to   the   Cause  and   Treatment   of  Vegetative 

Disturbances 

By  Franz  Alexander,   M.D.,  and  Thomas  M.  French,   with  Con- 
tributing Specialists. 

The  psychiatrist,  and  the  layman  wishing  to  understand  how 
the  mind  and  body  work  together  in  producing  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  human  organism,  will  find  much  that  is  stim- 
ulating in  this  volume.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  papers 
based  on  the  psychoanalytic  study  of  patients  suffering  from 
such  chronic  disturbances  as  peptic  ulcer,  bronchial  asthma, 
hay  fever,  and  others  on  which  research  has  been  made. 
"The  subject  is  important,  the  approach  scientific,  and  the 
exposition  clear."  —  American  Journal  of  Public  Health. 
568  pages.  $7.50 


Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped 

A  Survey  of  Means  and  Methods 

Edited  by  William  H.  Soden.  Prepared  by  45  Contributing 
Specialists.  Here  the  reader  will  find  under  one  cover  rep- 
resentative accounts  of  the  modern  procedures  used  in  re- 
habilitating disabled  persons.  The  scope  of  the  articles  is 
as  wide  as  the  subject  of  rehabilitation:  beginning  with  medi- 
cal, surgical,  and  psychiatric  techniques,  and  continuing  to 
vocational,  social,  educational,  and  psychological  procedures. 
The  articles  are  nontechnical,  and  among  the  many  techniques 
described  are  those  used  with  amputees,  poliomyelitis  cases, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  those  with  speech  difficulties,  the  psy- 
choneurotic,  alcoholics,  and  the  blind.  399  pages,  $5.00 


The  MONEY  VALUE 
of  a  MAN 

By  Louis  I.  Dublin  and  the  late  Alfred  J. 
Lotlia,  in  collaboration  with  Mortimer  Spieg- 
elman,  all  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  Developed  out  of  the  au- 
thors' work  in  life  insurance  in  determin- 
ing the  money  value  of  persons  at  various 
ages  according  to  their  earnings.  Of  value 
to  every  adult  person  concerned  with  the 
responsibility  of  family  protection.  Ex- 
tensive recomputations  have  been  made  in 
the  tables  to  conform  with  altered  con- 
ditions. Revised  Edition.  65  charts  and 
tables,  $6.00 


LENGTH  of  LIFE 

A  Study  of  the  Life  Table 

By  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Me  late  Alfred  J. 
Lotlca.  and  Mortimer  Spiegelman.  This 
newly  revised  edition  traces  and  inter- 
prets the  progress  in  health  and  longevity 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  the  social  and  scientific  in- 
fluences that  have  brought  about  this  prog- 
ress. For  vital  statisticians,  students  of  the 
social  sciences,  and  health  workers  gen- 
erally, there  is  a  clearly  worked  out  ex- 
ample of  a  short  method  of  computing  a 
life  table.  126  charts  and  tables,  $7.00 
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implies  a  conscious  attempt  to  achieve 
artistic  results.  With  the  exception  of 
one  chapter,  this  is  in  fact  a  collection 
of  reports  by  Miss  Atkinson  on  institu- 
tions she  visited,  conferences  she  at- 
tended, and  the  like. 

But  I  have  never  read  reports  and 
findings  so  colored  with  the  human 
touch  as  these.  Clearly,  hers  were  re- 
ports that  got  results  from  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  that  estab- 
lished a  bridge  of  sympathy  between 
their  readers  and  the  neglected  children 
in  the  institutions  which  she  visited. 

I  agree  with  the  compilers  who  say  of 
her:  "One  does  not  study  and  analyze 
the  'Mary  Irenes'  of  this  world — one 
simply  covets  the  good  fortune  to  stand 
by  when  they  reveal  themselves  and  to 
feel,  as  all  people  felt  when  'Mr.  Pim 
passes  by,'  that  the  world  was  brighter 
and  sweeter  because  such  a  person  had 
passed  along  their  way." 

FORRESTER  B.  WASHINGTON 
Director,  Atlanta  University  School  of 
Social  Wor\ 

SOCIAL  GROUP  WORK  PRACTICE— 
The  Creative  Use  of  the  Social  Process, 
by  Gertrude  Wilson  and  Gladys  Ryland. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  $5 

HARLEIGH  B.  TRECKER  PUBLISHED 
group  work's  first  textbook,  "Prac- 
tice of  Group  Work,"  just  a  year  ago, 
ushering  in  the  period  in  which  group 
workers  could  claim  the  consolidation  of 
their  gains  as  a  professional  body.  Two 
"old-timers,"  who  have  made  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh's  School  of  Social 
Work  the  mecca  for  group  workers, 
brought  out  a  second  textbook  just  be- 
fore the  new  year. 

As  editor,  Marion  Hathway  points 
out  in  the  Introduction  that  both  au- 
thors of  the  new  book  "have  utilized 
many  years  of  participation  in  leisure 
time  and  informal  educational  activities 
to  test  the  principles  they  have  ap- 
plied. ..."  In  other  words,  Trecker 
(of  course,  along  with  others)  estab- 
lished the  principles,  Miss  Wilson  and 
Miss  Ryland  put  them  to  the  test.  Al- 
though they  state  the  philosophy  of  the 
method  and  its  dynamics,  this  portion 
amounts  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
the  book.  More  than  half  the  book  de- 
scribes the  testing  in  a  rich  and  in- 
vigorating way. 

This  is  both  a  textbook  and  a  book 
of  reference  for  almost  any  type  of 
group  work  activity.  In  that  lies  its 
special  merit.  The  practitioner  no  longer 
needs  a  specialized  book  shelf  for,  say, 
dance,  music,  story  telling,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  so  on;  he  will  find  almost 
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all  the  varied  skills  and  tools  of  his  work 
in  this  one  volume.  He  also  will  be 
grateful  for  Part  III,  consisting  of  va- 
rious records  for  the  various  age  levels. 
As  this  admittedly  has  been  neglected 
among  practitioners,  they  will  appreciate 
this  admirable  research  and  writing. 

The  first  and  last  part  of  the  book 
will  raise  questions.  For  example,  I,  for 
one,  could  take  issue  with  the  definition 
of  social  group  work  methods.  I  agree 
that  group  work  has  a  number  of  spe- 
cializations, but  I  doubt  whether  they 
have  a  "common  base  in  the  group. ' 
The  authors  give  the  impression  that 
such  techniques  as  group  therapy  and 


action  therapy  are  synonymous.  Group 
therapy  is  not  treated  as  one  part  of  the 
total  picture.  Neurotic  children,  for  ex- 
ample, are  often  grouped  together  in  a 
special  setting.  The  authors  do  not  take 
account  of  this,  although  they  include 
Slavson's  books  in  their  bibliography. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  that 
bibliography.  It  will  delight  the  stu- 
dent and  the  researcher;  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  complete  one  I  have  seen  in 
any  field. 

This  is  an  essential  book  for  all  group 
work  practitioners.          HANS  A.  ILLINC 
The  Adoption  Institute 
Inglewood,  California 


Problems  of  Race 


NEGROES   IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY, 
by  Maurice  R.  Davie.  Whittlesey  House. 


AMONG  THE  GROWING  LIST  OF  PUBLI- 
cations  which  attempt  to  throw 
light  upon  the  Negro  and  his  inter- 
relations in  American  society,  it  seems 
likely  that  Professor  Davie's  recent  book 
will  become  a  classic.  "Negroes  in 
American  Society,"  this  reviewer  believes, 
should  have  a  place  beside  "An  Amer- 
ican Dilemma"  and  "Black  Metropolis." 

The  primary  objective  of  the  book  is 
to  further  the  understanding  of  Negro- 
white  relations.  However,  the  author 
informs  the  reader  at  the  outset  that 
"the  general  point  of  view  of  this  study 
of  the  American  Negro  and  of  race  re- 
lations in  the  United  States  is  develop- 
mental." The  author  proceeds  to  show 
the  Negro  against  the  historical  back- 
ground which  is  responsible  for  his 
present  status  in  America,  beginning 
with  the  African  slave  markets  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Niger, 
and  Congo  Rivers,  along  the  Ivory, 
Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts.  The  develop- 
ment presents  various  facets  of  life  in 
America,  including  economic  status,  edu- 
cation, familial  relations,  religion,  hous- 
ing, crime,  and  delinquency. 

A  secondary  objective  of  the  book  is 
to  consider  the  future  of  the  Negro  in 
American  society.  In  this  connection 
"special  attention  is  given  to  the  basic 
trends  and  their  interrelationships  in  the 
evolution  of  American  society  and  also 
of  the  Negro  and  of  Negro-white  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  the  author's  belief  that  the  past 
has  given  rise  to  the  present,  out  of 
which  the  future  will  emerge.  Thus,  a 
prediction  is  based  on  trends  already  in 


process,  and  likely  to  continue,  and  the 
operation  of  impersonal  forces  now  at 
work. 

Particularly  interesting  chapters  are 
those  dealing  with  (1)  segregation  and 
discrimination — in  which  both  the  legal 
and  social  aspects  are  treated;  (2)  the 
doctrine  of  racial  inferiority — which 
throws  fresh  light  on  an  old  topic;  and 
(3)  the  future  of  the  Negro.  In  the 
last,  the  author  considers  two  major  pos- 
sibilities: a  solution  of  Negro-white 
problems  on  the  basis  of  continuous  ad- 
justment, as  any  other  social  or  eco- 
nomic problem  must  be  solved;  or 
through  trends  produced  by  impersonal 
forces.  It  is  the  latter  view  which  seems 
to  prevail,  although  the  course  of  mutual 
adjustment  will  continue  to  play  its  part. 

The  unique  quality  of  Professor 
Davie's  book  is  due  to  its  historical  ap- 
proach, its  logical  organization,  and  the 
inclusion  of  stimulating  predictions  as 
to  the  future  of  Negroes  in  the  Amer- 
ican scheme  of  things. 

VERNON  W.  STONE 

Author:  "German  Baby  Crop  Left  by 
Negro  GI's"  (November  Survey) 

RACE  RELATIONS  IN  A  DEMOC- 
RACY, by  Ina  Corinne  Brown.  Harper. 
& 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  THE  LITERATURE  OF 
race  relations  has  been  growing  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  The  tracts  and 
pamphlets  of  the  abolitionists  and  pro- 
slavery  advocates,  which  poured  from 
the  presses  a  hundred  years  ago,  have 
now  been  supplemented  by  the  spe- 
cialized writings  of  journalists,  poli- 
ticians, social  workers,  and  scholars. 
More  than  ever  before  there  is  a  need  for 
gifted  writers  who  can  digest  this  mass 


OUT  OF  MY 
LATER  YEARS 

by  ALBERT  EINSTEIN 

npHIS  ONLY  NEW 
general  book  by 
Dr.  Einstein  since 
1936  is  a  veritable 
treasury  of  personal, 
as  well  as  scientific 
information.  It  pre- 
sents Einstein  the  philosopher,  Ein- 
stein the  scientist  and  Einstein  the 
humanitarian.  Written  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner;  now  even  the  famous 
Theory  of  Relativity,  as  explained 
by  the  author,  can  be  understood  by 
every  intelligent  person. 

The  book  reveals  that  Albert 
Einstein's  life  and  work  are  not 
confined  to  the  problems  of  science 
alone.  #4.75 
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of  material  and  create  readable  sum- 
maries for  the  general  public. 

Ina  Corinne  Brown,  professor  of  social 
anthropology  at  Scarritt  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  has  tried  to  meet  this 
need.  "The  average  American,"  the  au- 
thor maintains,  "is  as  ignorant  of  human 
relations  as  he  is  familiar  with  mechani- 
cal things."  She  has  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  by  presenting  an  introduc- 
tory survey  designed  exclusively  for  the 
beginner. 

In  spite  of  the  broad  implications  of 
the  title,  "Race  Relations  in  a  Democ- 
racy" is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
status  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States. 
Actually  it  is  an  attempt  to  investigate 
the  "insoluble"  dilemma  which  another 
author  once  pictured  as  a  fundamental 
conflict  between  the  lofty  ideals  of  the 
American  creed  and  the  daily  realities  of 
discrimination.  In  words  reminiscent  of 
the  Gunnar  Myrdal  study,  Professor 
Brown  declares  that  "our  failure  to  treat 
Negroes  as  persons  is  still  democracy's 
number  one  failure  at  home,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  nation's  major  embarrass- 
ments abroad."  America's  treatment  of 
the  racial  problem,  the  author  believes, 
is  under  scrutiny  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  the  crucial  test  of  democracy. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  book  contains 
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Children's  Problems 
Are  Yours  to  Solve 

Some  of  America's  leading  authorities 
on  children's  problems  help  you  with 
these  four  useful  books. 

Just  Published 

SPEECH  PROBLEMS 
OF  CHILDREN 

A  Guide  to  Care  and  Correction 

Edited  by  Wendell  Johnson.  Ph.D.. 
Iowa  State  University 

Leading  speech  correction  workers  and 
speech  pathologists  have  written  this  book 
for  the  non-specialist.  They  tell  how  to 
recognize  the  various  kinds  of  speech  dis- 
orders and  explain  their  particular  prob- 
lems. They  show  how  you  can  help  chil- 
dren overcome  speech  handicaps;  how  you 
can  prevent  the  crippling  effect  of  such 
handicaps  on  the  development  of  person- 
ality. 

The  book  was  prepared  by  the  American 
speech  and  Hearing  Association  for  the 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 
Lawrence  J.  Linck,  Executive  Director  of 
™  Society,  remarks  in  his  Foreword: 
The  book  reflects  the  broad  philosophy 
that  a  handicap  in  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate orally  with  one's  fellow  man  can  be 
serious  indeed  ...  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  book  will  do  much  to  further  public 
enlightenment  and  progress." 
284  pages  #3.75 

CHILD  OFFENDERS 

A  Study  in  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment 

By  Harriet  Goldberg,  Ph.D., 
Juvenile  Court,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"The  book  is  a  very  welcome  contribution 
to  the  field,  primarily  because  of  its 
wealth  of  case  material,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  a  concise  and  precise  way,  but 
also  because  of  the  practical  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  services."  — 
MENTAL  HYGIENE 
229  pages  #4.00 

Some  Aspects  of 

HOSTILITY  IN  YOUNG 

CHILDREN 

By  Anneliese  F.  Korner,  Ph.D., 

Psychologist,  Mount  Zion  Hospital, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Dr.    Korner   reports   on  child   hostility  re- 
leased in  play  and  real-life  situations  and 
on    the    causes    and   consequences    of    hos- 
ility.   She  contrasts  children's  hostility  in 
their  fantasy  and  behavior  and  approaches 
tb»    question    from    the    child's    and    tne 
adult's  points  of  view. 
"Provocative       study" — Association       for 
Family    Living,    NEWSLETTER 
203  pages  #3.50 


Third  Printing 

PERSONALITY  OF  THE 
PRESCHOOL  CHILD 

The  Child's  Search  for  His  Self 

By  Werner  Wolff,  Ph.D.. 

Professor  of  Psychology, 

Bard  College,  N.  Y. 
"Thoughtful  psychologists,  earnest  stu- 
dents of  child  development,  and  intelligent 
parents  eager  for  new  insight  into  the 
personality  depths  of  their  young  chil- 
dren, will  find  this  book  well  worth  the 
reading."— SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY 
350  pages  118  illustrations  #5.00 
Get  these  books  front  your  book- 
store or  directly  from  the  pub- 
lisher. 
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little  that  is  new.  Few  primary  sources 
have  been  used.  Numerous  quotations 
from  secondary  authorities  appear 
throughout  the  volume,  providing  an 
introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  field. 
In  approximately  two  hundred  pages,  the 
author  has  tried  to  survey  the  complex 
story  of  Negro-white  relations  since  the 
days  of  slavery.  As  a  result,  specific 
details  have  been  sacrificed.  Important 
interracial  organizations,  such  as  the 
NAACP,  the  Urban  League,  and  the 
Southern  Conference  on  Human  Wel- 
fare, are  not  discussed  in  the  book.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  justify  the  omis- 
sion of  prominent  individual  leaders,  in- 
cluding A.  Philip  Randolph,  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  George  Washington  Carver, 
and  Walter  White.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  account 
should  appeal  to  many  persons  who 
ordinarily  would  refrain  from  plowing 
through  a  larger  volume  on  this  vital 
problem.  LEONARD  PRICE  STAVISKY 

Guest  Lecturer  on  Race  Relations 
Long  Island  University 

BLACK  LIBERATOR,  by  Stephen  Alexis. 
Macmillan.  #5 

IN  HIS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BIOGRAPHY 
"Black  Liberator,"  Stephen  Alexis  has 
drawn  an  objective,  yet  sympathetic,  por- 
trait of  the  grandson  of  the  king  of  the 
Arada  tribe  in  Africa.  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,  though  born  a  slave  and 
a  sickly  child,  was  destined  neverthe- 
less to  become  a  leader  of  men  and  the 
liberator  of  his  people — to  set  in  motion 
the  currents  of  freedom  which  were  to 
sever  the  colony  of  Haiti  from  France. 


The  royal  heritage  of  L'Ouverture 
gave  him  a  fierce  pride  and  a  consum- 
ing resentment  against  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  blacks  by  the  white  owners, 
yet  he  masked  his  emotions  under  a 
smug,  calm  exterior  until  the  critical 
time  when  he  could  assume  leadership. 
His  consummate  diplomacy,  his  mili- 
tary strategy,  his  untiring  efforts,  his 
astute  leadership  of  the  Negroes  against 
the  whites  and  mulattoes  mark  him  as 
an  outstanding  figure  in  warfare. 
Records  of  correspondence  between  the 
Haitian  leader  and  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France  reveal  his  skill 
in  taking  advantage  of  international 
situations. 

During  the  Napoleonic  struggle  on  the 
Continent  he  dared  to  produce  a  con- 
stitution virtually  severing  the  bonds 
of  colony  with  the  mother  country,  but 
his  temerity  brought  the  fury  of  the 
Corsican  down  upon  him.  The  French 
invaded  Haiti  and  began  a  period  of 
terror  during  which  many  brutal  execu- 
tions only  served  to  stiffen  the  resistance. 
The  saddened,  disillusioned  Toussaint 
became  a  prisoner  by  ruse  and  was  taken 
to  Europe  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  bleak 
Fort  de  Joux  citadel,  high  in  the  Jura 
Mountains.  There  every  indignity  was 
used  unavailingly  to  break  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  the  African  prince. 

This  biography  reads  as  excitingly  as 
a  novel.    The  author  has  had  access  to 
sources    which    have    made    possible    a 
vivid  portrait  of  the   Black  Liberator. 
OLIVE  C.  FISH 
State  Teachers  College 
Cortland,  New 
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LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  IN  A 
COMMON  ENTERPRISE,  by  Dorothea 
de  Schweinitz,  Harvard  University  Press. 
03 

THIS  BOOK  IS  A  VALUABLE  AND  HEART- 
ening  addition  to  the  meager  litera- 
ture on  labor-management  production 
committees.  Its  limitations  are  that  its 
analysis  is  confined  primarily  to  the  ex- 
perience in  World  War  II.  And  because 
it  is  a  "fellowship"  research  project,  the 
entire  statement  is  dispassionate  and  ob- 
jective to  the  point  of  being  almost 
colorless  in  its  exposition.  Considering 
the  factors  of  hurry,  emergency,  un- 
preparedness,  reluctance,  and  meager 
prior  experience  which  proposals  for  this 
type  of  activity  within  war  plants  en- 
countered, it  is  surprising  that  the  total 
record  is  as  impressive  and  constructive 
I  as  it  is. 
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Out  of  many  such  bodies,  there  were 
several  score  which  by  virtue  of  sincere, 
cooperative,  and  patriotic  attitudes  on 
both  sides,  supplied  a  gratifying  lesson 
of  what  could  be  expected  with  this  in- 
strumentality under  more  normal  cir- 
cumstances. And  in  her  final  chapter 
of  appraisal  and  prognostication,  Miss  de 
Schweinitz  gives  a  fair,  if  unexciting,  pic- 
ture of  the  possibilities  of  this  form  of 
organization  as  an  instrument  of  im- 
proved joint  dealings.  While  recogniz- 
ing that  no  one  procedure  of  collabora- 
tion can  be  a  panacea,  the  author  right- 
fully stresses  that  here  is  an  organized 
method  of  encouraging  between  man- 
agers and  men  a  mood  of  exploration, 
reasonableness,  creative  concern  for  pro- 
duction, and  a  heightened  responsibility 
for  achieving  low  costs.  Unfortunately, 


THE  SURVEY 


less  stress  is  placed  upon  the  concessions 
which  each  side  may  have  to  make  for 
these  more  constructive  attitudes  to  be 
assured  of  development. 

The  book  is  primarily  a  historical  ex- 
position and  not  a  manual  of  postwar 
procedure  comparable  to  the  Lever- 
Goodell  volume,  entitled  "Labor-Manage- 
ment Cooperation  and  How  to  Achieve 
it." 

When  the  history  of  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  industrial  relations 
through  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  comes  to  be  written,  this  book 
will  be  found  to  document  the  roots  of 
a  significant  method  of  joint  dealing 
which  promises  to  bear  rewarding  fruits 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman, 

Board  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yor^  City 


THE  LABOR  STORY:  A  Popular  His- 
tory of  American  Labor,  1786-1949,  by 
Aleinc  Austin.  Coward-McCann.  $2.50 

TO  COMPRESS  163  YEARS  OF  HISTORY  OF 
American  labor  organizations  into  a 
volume  of  244  pages  requires  rigid  selec- 
tion and  paring  down  of  detail.  In  this, 
Aleine  Austin  has  succeeded  remark- 
ably well,  although  there  is  room  for 
disagreement  at  some  points.  For  ex- 
ample, a  chapter  of  about  fifteen  pages 
is  devoted  to  the  National  Labor  Union 
but  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  Industrial 
Congresses  which  played  a  similar  role 
in  the  later  emergence  of  the  "union  of 
unions."  Nevertheless,  the  main  stream 
of  the  story  is  related  in  a  style  which 
is  both  informative  and  sprightly.  The 
stories  of  organizations  are  interwoven 
skillfully  with  character  sketches  of  past 
and  present  leaders,  thus  giving  life  to 
the  details  of  history. 

As  indicated  by  the  subtitle,  the  book 
is  designed  for  the  popular  rather  than 
for  the  advanced  reader.  There  is  a 
selected  bibliography  at  the  end,  but  the 
pages  are  not  burdened  with  footnotes 
which  probably  enhances  readability  for 
many  people. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  book  is 
frankly  partisan.  The  author  is  pro- 
labor  and,  within  that  framework,  is 
pro-CIO.  This,  however,  does  not  de- 
tract necessarily  from  the  worth  of  a 
book  of  this  sort.  Well  written  books 
from  the  labor  side  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
The  major  shortcoming  of  the  book  does 
not  flow  from  the  partisanship  expressed 
or  implied,  but  rather  from  a  curious 
lack  of  perspective  in  a  work  which  at 
many  points  stresses  the  contemporary 


economic  and  political  factors  as  they 
affected  the  development  of  labor  or- 
ganizations. This  leads  to  some  ques- 
tionable generalizations.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  the  AFL  developed  as 
an  expression  of  craft  selfishness  and 
greed,  that  its  unions  are  basically  un- 
democratic and  so  ridden  by  bureauc- 
racy as  to  create  an  opening  wedge  for 
racketeering.  But  the  CIO  is  humani- 
tarian, democratic,  and  generally  with- 
out blemish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
done the  past  policies  of  some  AFL 
unions,  or  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  very  notable  accomplishments  of  the 
CIO  in  order  to  interpret  the  rise  and 
functioning  of  the  two  organizations  as 
products  of  their  times.  A  more  realis- 
tic appraisal  would  indicate  that  as  time 
has  passed,  the  two  organizations  have 
come  to  resemble  each  other  very  closely 
in  union  activity  and  social  policy. 

There  are  a  few  errors  of  fact  but  these 
are  minor  in  character.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  book  will  prove  useful,  particularly 
for  such  groups  as  workers'  education 
classes.  Lois  MACDONALD 

Department  of  Economics 
New  Yor/(   University 

LABOR   IN   AMERICA— A   History,   by 
Foster  Rhea  Dulles.  Crowell.  #4.50 

IN  THIS  BOOK  PROFESSOR  DULLES  HAS 
written  a  thoughtful,  illuminating  and 
unusually  effective  review  of  a  section  of 
American  history.  In  something  less 
than  400  pages  he  has  set  forth  the  ma- 
jor factors  in  the  growth  of  American 
labor  toward  control  of  its  environment 
from  colonial  days  to  the  present.  And 
that  is  an  extraordinary  achievement. 
Long  and  complicated  as  the  story  is, 
the  author  has  succeeded,  by  careful  se- 
lection and  condensation,  in  bringing  to 
the  reader  most  of  what  is  essential  in 
the  record. 

The  writing  is  vivid  and  the  interest 
is  heightened  by  a  judicious  use  of  inci- 
dent and  detail.  The  latter  part  of  the 
volume  dealing  with  the  Rooseveltian 
years  and  postwar  developments  down 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
is  written  with  especial  skill.  There 
probably  does  not  exist  anywhere  else, 
in  so  brief  compass,  an  equally  accurate 
and  objective  account  of  the  revolution 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Not  all  of  Professor  Dulles'  inferences 
and  conclusions  will  receive  unanimous 
support  among  other  students  of  labor 
history,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
some  relatively  minor  deviations  from 
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are  under  attack  today  as  never  be- 
fore. You  know  that  there  is  only 
one  organization  devoted  full  time 
to  the  fight  for  your  constitutional 
rights  -  that's  the  American  Civil 
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A  TOP  BEST  SELLER  THAT  IS 
A  "MIND-OPENER" 

— EDWARD  WEEKS,  Atlantic  Monthly 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET'S 

—     THE    - 

MATURE 

MIND 

|  "Based  on  sound  schol- 
arship. Its  outlook  is  sane, 
its  message  significant." — 
The  Survey 

|  "Anyone  who  has  won- 
dered just  what  maturity  is 
can  find  out  and  remember 
it  by  reading  this  book  .  .  . 
Dr.  Overstreet  weaves  a 
cloth  whose  design  in- 
cludes all  the  social  issues 
which  are  so  threatening 
to  society."— Dr.  Richard 
Bricknew,  Saturday  Review 
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|  "Of  the  greatest  interest 
to  people  who  want  to  un- 
derstand why  psycho- 
analysis is  not  an  exclu- 
sively medical  field  and 
what  function  the  well- 
trained  non-medical  ana- 
lyst has.  It  also  contains 
some  of  Freud's  most  con- 
cise and  clarifying  state- 
ments about  the  nature  of 
psychoanalysis." 
— Erich  Fromm  $2.50 

ALSO   BY  SIGMUND  FREUD 

•  AN     OUTLINE     OF     PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS $2.00 

•  NEW     INTRODUCTORY     LEC- 
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$2.50 
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the  historical  record.  The  book  as  a 
whole  sets  forth,  nevertheless,  an  over- 
all picture  that  leaves  the  reader  with 
an  impression  of  the  trend  of  events 
that  is  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  general  treatise. 
Writer  and  Lecturer  JOHN  A.  FITCH 
on  Industrial  Relations 

AyAILABILITY  FOR  WORK— A  Study 
in  Unemployment  Compensation,  by 
Ralph  Altaian.  Harvard  University 
Press.  #4.50 

THIS  WERTHEIM  FELLOWSHIP  STUDY 
was  made  by  an  Appeals  Analyst  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  It  concerns  one  of  the 
knottiest  problems  in  the  administration 
of  unemployment  compensation. 

All  unemployment  compensation  laws 
provide  that  compensation  shall  be  paid 
only  to  otherwise  eligible  workers  who 
are  "able  to  work  and  available  for 
work."  To  this  qualification  nearly  half 
of  the  states  have  added  the  requirement 
that  the  claimant  must  also  "seek  work." 
This  additional  requirement  has  gained 
popularity  because  there  have  been  news- 
paper exposes  in  many  states  of  wide- 
spread "frauds"  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  same  consideration  seems 
also  to  have  been  at  least  partly  re- 
sponsible for  a  sharp  increase  in  recent 
years  in  the  denials  of  compensation  on 
the  ground  that  the  claimants  have  not 
been  able  and  available  for  work.  De- 
nials for  this  reason  have  exceeded  those 
for  all  other  causes  combined.  In  1946, 
they  totaled  590,000  throughout  the 
country,  of  which  72,000  were  appealed 
to  higher  tribunals.  In  the  entire  coun- 
try these  denials  occurred  in  less  than  7 
percent  of  all  claims,  but  in  two  states 
exceeded  25  percent. 

As,  by  this  time,  there  have  been  400,- 
000  appeals  from  denials  of  compensa- 
tion on  this  ground,  no  one  but  a  man 
who  already  had  "expert  knowledge  in 
this  field"  (to  quote  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  the  Wertheim  fellowships) 
could  possibly  have  undertaken  this 
study.  It  is  well  done  in  all  respects, 
though  there  are  some  aspects  not  cov- 
ered which  the  reviewer  wishes  that 
the  author  had  touched  upon.  Significant 
omissions  are  the  relation  of  experience 
rating  to  the  prevention  of  abuses  in  con- 
nection with  availability  for  work,  and 
the  bearing  upon  this  condition  of  eligi- 
bility of  the  fact  that  most  unemploy- 
ment compensation  claims  arise  from  lay- 
offs in  which  the  claimant  expects  to 
return  to  his  old  job,  rather  than  from 
discharges  in  which  he  must  find  a  new 
ob. 
This  book  will  prove  very  useful  not 
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Saul  Bernstein  reviews  the  problem  of  evaluating  ac- 
complishment of  purposes  in  small  groups  .  .  .  present! 
three  charts  (and  evaluation  criteria)  that  have  been 
used  experimentally.  12  for  $7.50;  single  copy,  75c. 


291    Broadway 


Association  Press 


New   York  7,    N.   Y. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL   OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

WHO'S  TO  PAY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK? 

by  Leonard  Mayo 
Reprints  are  now  available: 

1   copy    1 0e 

11   copies    $1.00 

25  copies    52.00 

55  copies    S4.00 

100  copies    $6.00 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
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only  to  administrators  but  to  all  people 
who  want  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  unemployment  compensation  is 
operating. 

The  author  discusses  all  oft-recurring 
situations  in  which  the  question  arises 
whether  the  claimant  is  able  and  avail- 
able for  work.  He  both  analyzes  the  de- 
cisions of  the  appellate  tribunals  in  these 
situations  and  gives  his  ideas  of  what 
would  be  a  sound  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems presented.  This  is  not  light  read- 
ing, but  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
knowledge  on  a  subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  of  the  Wertheim  studies. 
Chairman  EDWIN  E.  WITTE 

Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Wisconsin 

VARIETIES  OF  DELINQUENT 
YOUTH:  An  Introduction  to  Consti- 
tutional Psychiatry,  by  William  H.  Shel- 
don, M.D.  PH.D.,  in  collaboration  with 
P.M.  HartI  and  E.  McDermott.  Harper. 
*8 

THIS  MASSIVE  TOME,  REPLETE  WITH 
somatotype  photographs,  triangular 
spot-diagrams,  tables,  and  so  on,  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  "Orientation  for 
a  Biological  Humanics;"  "200  Biogra- 
phies" (about  seven-tenths  of  the  vol- 
ume); "Psychiatry  of  Delinquency." 

In  Part  I,  Sheldon's  well-known  tech- 
niques of  somatotyping  and  tempera- 
ment-typing are  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  "operational  psychiatry."  He 
assumes  three  polar  psychopathic  tenden- 
cies (manic-depressive  or  "Dyonesian," 
involving  affective  over-expressiveness; 
paranoid-schizophrenic,  or  a  projective 
tendency;  hebephrenic-schizophrenic,  or 
a  regressive,  "jettisoning"  tendency).  By 
ingenious  ratiocination  and  manipulation 
of  diagrams  he  concludes  that  "physical 
constitution  and  psychiatric  diagnosis  are 
closely  related,"  and  that  "psychiatric 
diagnosis  and  psychological  description 
are  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  process." 
Although  these  reviewers  are  skeptical  of 
the  conclusions,  because  of  inadequacies 
of  methods,  the  attempt  to  anchor  psy- 
chiatry in  constitutional  morphology  and 
temperament  is  important  and  may  lead 
to  other  significant  researches. 

In  Part  II  are  presented  summarized 
case  histories  of  200  underprivileged 
boys,  youths,  and  young-adults,  ages  15 
to  24,  delinquent,  pseudo-delinquent, 
and  occasionally  non-delinquent,  who 
passed  through  Boston's  Hayden  Good 
Will  Inn.  Sheldon  rates  them  on  a 
seven-point  scale,  in  respect  to  his  judg- 
ments as  to  the  exact  degree  of  par- 
ticipation of  each  of  the  three  supposedly 
basic  psychiatric  components,  and  ap- 


plies fine  discriminations  also  to  their 
somatotypes,  physical  health,  I.Q.,  and 
so  on,  by  assigning  numerals  to  the 
amount  the  particular  variable  sup- 
posedly contributed  to  each  boy's  short- 
comings. By  assigning  a  total  figure  to 
each  case  (in  a  manner  not  adequately 
clarified)  and  then  subtracting  the  fig- 
ures set  down  for  the  adjudged  degrees 
of  I.Q.,  medical  deficiency,  and  psychia- 
tric deficiency  from  this  total,  he  obtains 
a  figure  for  "residual  delinquency  or  pri- 
mary criminality."  The  total  of  the 
scored  degrees  of  these  sets  of  "vari- 
ables contributive  to  delinquency"  is  the 
"Index  of  Delinquency"  from  which  a 
prognosis  of  future  behavior  is  to  be 
made.  All  this  "quantification"  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  converting  degrees 
of  elusive  data  into  7-point  or  10-point 
scales — something  extremely  dubious. 
There  is  no  more  common  fault  of  re- 
search in  the  biosocial  fields  than  the 
belief  that  questionable  raw  data  can 
somehow  be  made  extremely  accurate  by 
attaching  numerical  labels. 

Part  III  is  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
data  in  the  biographies,  and  purports 
to  develop  a  "psychiatry  of  delinquency." 

Most  informed  persons  would  agree 
that  a  truly  scientific  work  has  certain 
hallmarks.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned: careful  definition  of  the  phe- 
nomenon under  study  (tentatively,  at 
first,  more  firmly  and  clearly  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  research);  employment  of 
relevant  "controls"  with  which  to  com- 
pare the  materials  under  investigation 
or  experiment;  careful  techniques  of  in- 
vestigation and  measurement;  relevancy, 
both  of  comparative  data  and  the  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
factual  findings;  caution  in  interpreta- 
tion of  data;  relative  objectivity  and  tem- 
perateness  of  language;  avoidance,  as 
much  as  is  humanly  possible,  of  propa- 
ganda. 


Space  limitations  do  not  permit  us  to 
illustrate  deficiencies  in  these  respects  in 
the  work  under  review.  Any  careful 
reader  of  the  volume  will  readily  dis- 
cover their  existence. 

As  criminologists  we  are  especially  in- 
terested in  the  findings  that  the  youths 
studied  by  Dr.  Sheldon  tend  to  be  largely 
of  mesomorphic  (strong,  muscular)  con- 
stitutional type.  But  until  true  delin- 
quents are  compared  with  true  non-de- 
linquents of  similar  ethnico-racial  deriva- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
trait  in  question  is  more  characteristic  of 
delinquents  than  of  non-delinquents. 

We  are  impelled  to  comment  that  the 
turbulent  stream  of  the  author's  bril- 
liant mind  has  poured  out  only  a  meager 
minnow  or  two  of  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  a 
whole  school  of  trail-confusing  red  her- 
ring. SHELDON  AND  ELEANOR  GLUECK 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University 

FREEDOM  AND  WELFARE  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN,  by  Annette  Baker  Fox. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  #3.50 

THIS  BOOK  IS  ANOTHER  REPORT  OF  THE 
Yale  Institute  of  International 
Studies.  As  such,  it  attacks  the  twin 
problems  of  poverty  and  dependence  of 
the  Caribbean  colonies  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Throughout 
the  islands,  low  standards  of  living  with 
the  concomitant  conditions  of  malnutri- 
tion, disease,  and  ignorance  have  raised 
barriers  to  the  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress necessary  to  political  independence. 
Recent  efforts  of  the  policy  makers  of 
the  American  and  British  governments, 
by  careful  analysis  of  soil  conditions  and 
crop  possibilities,  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  smaller  agriculturists,  have 
been  thwarted,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
scarcity  of  arable  land  and  the  depen- 
dence upon  the  economy  of  the  sugar  in- 
(Continued  on  page  217) 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Profouionol  and  Executive  Positions 


286  Fifth  Avtnue 
N«w  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By  Appointment 
Bryant  »-4552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC 

SOCIAL  CASEWORKERS 

Salary        dependent       on       qualifications. 

Screening  referrals,  taking  social  histories 

and    treatment.       Interpretation    to    other 

disciplines.      Graduate,    PSW    major,    2-5 

years    professional    experience    preferably 

in    child    guidance    clinic. 

Evanston    Hospital,    Evanston,    Illinois. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  Child 
Psychiatry  Clinic.  Graduate  of  accepted  School 
of  Social  Work.  Apply  to  Director  of  Social 
Service,  The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  11  East 
100  Street,  New  York  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT  Hillcrest  School  of  Ore- 
gon (Female),  for  rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
girls.  Preferably  master  of  social  work ;  experi- 
ence in  and  administration  of  program  for  re- 
habilitation of  maladjusted  youth.  $5400. 
Write  Oregon  State  Board  of  Control,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  caseworker  in  com- 
munity of  90.000  in  heart  of  Shenandoah 
Valley.  One  year  graduate  training  minimum ; 
full  training  preferred.  Good  personnel  prac- 
tices, supervision  ;  salaries  and  working  condi- 
tions compare  favorably  with  best  national 
standards.  Write  Roanoke  Family  Service  As- 
sociation, 12 16- A  So.  Jefferson  Street,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  — 
graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
some  hospital  experience  preferred,  for  ex- 
panding hospital  social  service  department. 
Supervision — psychiatric  consulation  available. 
Opportunity  for  participation  in  community 
programs.  Beginning  salary  based  on  experi- 
ence. Write  or  call  F.  Engeman,  Director  of 
Social  Service,  Mountainside  Hospital,  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

COUNCIL  POSITION:  Associate  in  case  work 
division  of  midwest  Welfare  Council.  Man  or 
woman  professionally  trained,  experienced  in 
family  field  and  community  organization.  Sal- 
ary range  $4000-$6000.  9048  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  family  agency.  Minimum  one 
year  graduate  training,  three  years  experience 
in  private  agency.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications. Family  Service  Bureau,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Commu- 
nity Orthopsychiatric  Clinic — Atlantic  seaboard 
city,  Intake  and  treatment  interviews,  inter- 
agency  contacts.  Three  (3)  years  experience 
in  case  work  required.  9046  Survey. 


WORKERS   WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL    WORKERS 

wanted    for   Psychiatric    Clinic 

of    General    Hospital. 

Requirements:    Graduate  of  accepted  social  work 
school   with   one   or  more  years  of  experience, 
preferablv  in  out-patient  or  agency  work 
Salary:    $2500    to   $3600   dependent   on   qualifica- 
tions. 

Apply:  Dr.  Simon  L.  Goldfarb.  Psychiatric 
Clinic,  Stamford  Hospital,  Stamford,  Conn. 

PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR  — GIRLS  WORK- 
ER: Plan,  organize,  supervise  adult  and  youth 
settlement  house  program;  work  directly"  with 
girls'  activities ;  supervise  volunteers  ;  help  di- 
rect summer  camp.  Graduate  social  work  de- 
gree or  equivalent  desirable.  Broad  group  work 
experience  may  be  acceptable  without  graduate 
training.  Salary  and  living  quarters.  Write  to: 
Mrs.  Manning  Exton,  Personnel  Chairman, 
Hall  Settlement  House,  230  Park  Place, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  fully  trained 
iraHuate  for  family  service.  Knowledge  of 
Yiddish  preferred.  Salary  range  $3300  to 
$4800.  Send  full  statement  covering  training 
and  experience.  Jewish  Snrial  Service  Bureau, 
127  N.  W.  2nd  Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 


CASFWORKERS— man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolescents  and  an  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agenry  with 
growing  program.  Iowa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Room  206.  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
6th  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Des  M'oines  9, 
Iowa. 


CASEWORKERS— Midwest,  private,  multiple 
function  children's  agency  outside  Chicago. 
Case  Supervisor,  $3700-$5000:  Case  Worker 
III— $3500-$4200 ;  Case  Worker  II— $3200- 
$3700:  Case  Worker  I— $2800-$3300.  Write 
9041  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT— thoroughly  trained 
in  total  needs  of  children ;  qualified  as  social 
worker:  to  participate  in  renovating  program 
and  rebuilding  plant  of  established  Home  for 
children  with  a  progressive  board  of  directors 
in  a  progressive  community  in  lower  New 
York  State.  9040  Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency:  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  for 
multiple  service  agency.  Experience  in  adop- 
tion work.  Salary  depends  on  qualifications. 
Write  the  Home  of  the  Children's  Friend,  93 
Nelson  Avenue.  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 

CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
and  Child  Placement  Departments.  Classifica- 
tions Caseworker  I  and  IT  provide  salary 
range  $2.700-$4.500.  Placement  on  scale  de- 
pendent upon  experience.  Write  Jewish  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  15  Fernando  Street, 
Pittsburgh  19.  Pa. 


MATRON  or  SUPERINTENDENT  for  small 
children's^  home.  Mature  person  with  genuine 
interest  in  children  and  ability  to  manage 
large  household.  Salary  according  to  qualifica- 
tions. Write  to  United  Charities,  107  Madison 
Avenue,  West  Hazleton,  Pa. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 
WANTED— SOCIAL  WORKERS,  (a)  Social 
service  director;  250-bed  hospital;  East.  (b) 
Psychiatric  social  worker;  duties  include  teach- 
ing, research,  community  organization ;  would 
supervise  students  in  mental  hygiene :  state 
university,  South,  (c)  Medical  social  worker: 
expenence  in  community  agency  and  hospital 
advantageous:  field  position  with  national  or- 
ganization ;  competent  organizer  required,  (d) 
Coordinator;  cerebral  palsy  nursery  of  large 
teaching  hospital ;  should  be  able  to  organize 
and  direct  program ;  considerable  experience 
required;  $5000.  (e)  Administrator;  home 
for  the  aged;  140  guests;  woman  required; 
$5000-$6000,  maintenance.  S4-1  Burneice 
Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building, 
Chicago. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


CASEWORKERS  for  church  related  agency. 
Work  with  Unmarried  Mothers  or  Foster 
Homes.  Graduate  training-  plus  experience. 
Favorable  salary  range.  Good  supervision. 
Psychiatric  consultation.  Lutheran  Child 
Welfare  Assn.,  Addison,  111. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 
WANTED — (a)  Director  of  social  service  de- 
partment ;  voluntary  hospital,  general,  300 
beds ;  vicinity  New  York  City,  (b)  Psychiatric 
case  worker ;  child  guidance  clinic  of  large 
general  hospital:  university  town,  Middle 
West,  (c)  Social  worker  to  organize  and  di- 
rect department  in  pediatrics,  university  medi- 
cal school,  South,  (d)  Medical  social  worker; 
university  hospitals  and  clinics,  West,  (e) 
Psychiatric  social  worker;  state  hospital;  Mid- 
dle West;  $4200-$5700.  S3-1  Burneice  Larson, 
Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUPER- 
VISOR. Milwaukee  County  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Room  206,  Courthouse,  Milwau- 
kee 3,  Wisconsin.  Continuous  Original  En- 
trance Examination. 

$320.32  to  $370.32  per  month  subject  to  annual 
adjustment  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Annuity  and  Retirement  system.  Completion  of 
post-graduate  course  in  accredited  school  of 
medical  social  work  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 
Not  less  than  three  years'  paid  experience. 

WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

CASEWORKER— Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program. 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 
personnel  practice.  Recently  revised  statement 
of  personnel  policies  available.  Salary  be- 
ginning $3000  to  $3200  depending  on  training 
and  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin,  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7,  New 
York. 

GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
practices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

MULTIPLE  FUNCTION  small  private  child- 
care  agency  desires  trained  and  experienced 
case  worker  to  supervise  school  age  children 
in  boarding  homes,  institution  and  in  own 
homes.  Good  personnel  practices.  Member 
Child  Welfare  League.  Write  training,  ex- 
perience to:  Victor  Andersen,  Director — Don- 
ald Wlialey  Home,  1201  Smith  S*.,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

WANTED :  Medical  social  worker  for  small 
polyclinic.  Excellent  family  case  work  agency 
and  mental  hygiene  agency  in  community. 
Salary  $3355  to  $3883.  Annual  increments. 
Write  Alexandria  Community  Health  Center, 
P.  O.  Box  1140,  attention  Mrs.  Flora  Casey, 
Executive  Director. 


THE  FAMILY  SERVICE  of  Delaware  County 
has  openings  for  caseworkers  who  are  Gradu- 
ates of  accredited  Schools  of  Social  Work. 
Challenging  opportunity  in  fastest  growing 
county  tn  Pennsylvania.  Suburban,  rural  and 
industrial  areas.  Excellent  salaries,  experienced 
supervision  and  psychiatric  consultation.  Write, 
telephone  or  wire — Family  Service  of  Dela- 
ware County,  Media,  Pa. 

QUALIFIED  CASE  WORKER  for  family 
agency  in  Midwest  Community  of  fifty  thou- 
sand. Salary  dependent  upon  qualifications. 
9032  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL    WORKER— Intake, 

Supervise  adults  and  children.  Master's  de- 
gree, three  years  experience.  Salary,  $3,900. 
9020  Survey. 

CASEWORKER.  Graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work,  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or 
German  preferred,  for  family  casework  with 
small  but  progressive  Jewish  agency.  Starting 
salary  $2,700  to  $3,300  depending  on  experi- 
ence; maximum  $4,000.  Write  fully  concern- 
ing qualifications  to  Jewish  Family  Service, 
18  South  Stockton  Street,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Letters  &  Life 


PUBLIC     RELATIONS     POSITION     in     the 

Mid-West  (preferred).  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Experience:  social  serv- 
ice, public  relations— including  fund  raising 
and  both  group  and  individual  contact  activi- 
ties. Executive  experience;  also  public  speak- 
ing Attended  Institute  of  Race  Relations  at 
Fisk  University,  Summer  1948.  Available  in 
May  or  early  summer.  Write  9050  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  of  a  successful  and  unusual  boys' 
child-caring  project  seeks  new  and  challenging 
position.  Outstanding  success  as  an  admini- 
strator, fund-raiser  and  public  relations.  44 
vears  old.  9051  Survey. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK—  MSW;  two  years 
public  welfare  experience  ;  will  accept  case- 
work position  anywhere.  9049  Survey. 


VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR.  PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT,  CASEWORKER,  young  man, 
A.B.  Sociology,  1  year  graduate  school  of 
social  work.  A.M.  Personnel  administration, 
3  years  family  and  psychiatric  casework,  teach- 
ing experience.  Excellent  references.  Metro- 
politan area,  commoting  distance,  New  York 
City.  9030  Surrey. 


RECREATION  AND  CRAFTS  counselor  with 
long  experience  in  institutional  work  seeks 
fresh  opportunity  in  children's  agency.  9052 
Survey. 


MAN,  42,  married,  Administrative,  supervisory 
experience.  20  years  social  work,  4  quarters 
Graduate  Training.  Desires  position,  progres- 
sive agency  or  institution.  9047  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER;  Master  of  Science  in  So- 
cial Administration ;  three  years,  family  case 
worker ;  past  several  years,  medical  social 
worker,  teaching  hospftal ;  for  further  infor- 
mation, please  write  Burneice  Larson,  Medical 
Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 


PSYCHOLOGIST  of  State  Training  School 
with  Doctor's  degree  in  Counseling  and  Guid- 
ance desires  suitable  appointment.  Especially 
qualified  for  Director  or  Psychologist  of  Train- 
ing School,  Child  Guidance  Clinic  or  Juvenile 
Bureau.  9045  Survey. 


CASE  AIDE:  A.B.  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  M.A.  Student,  C.C.N.Y. 
Evening  Session.  Experience :  psychiatric  and 
normal  children.  Interested  in  social  case 
work,  New  York  City.  9053  Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
WORKER,  M.S.  degree,  highly  skilled  in  in- 
terviewing and  recording,  wishes  position 
which  will  utilize  these  skills  and  necessitate 
no  other  activities.  The  reason  for  this  clear 
definition  of  function  is  that  the  worker  can- 
not see.  9054  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  20  year,  experience  in 
all  phases  of  institution  administration.  Inter- 
ested in  work  with  Dependent  Children  or  the 
Aged.  References.  9039  Surrey. 


HOUSEFATHER  —  delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence, excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Surrey. 


MAN,  accredited  social  work  training,  15  years 
experience  in  field  of  private  and  public  wel- 
fare including  supervisory,  administrative,  ex- 
ecutive and  public  relations  experience.  Seeks 
position  in  which  can  utilize  his  skills  to  the 
benefit  of  organization  and  community.  Mar- 
ried, two  children.  Wife,  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  child  welfare.  9055  Survey. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATOR;  M.S. 

in  social  work,  eastern  university ;  seven  years' 
experience  in  administrative  social  work ;  for 
further  information,  please  write  Burneice 
Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building, 
Chicago. 
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dustry,  which  has  been  largely  owned 
and  controlled  by  American  and  British 
interests. 

A  brighter  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
potential  influence  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission,  a  regional  international  or- 
ganization which  already  has  proved  its 
worth  in  the  easing  of  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over 
colonial  issues.  It  also  has  improved  com- 
munications in  the  colonies  themselves 
through  radio,  school  programs,  and 
rural  health  units.  Through  the  develop- 
ment of  peaceful  means  for  the  expres- 
sion of  discontent,  and  the  strengthening 
of  bonds  between  colonies  and  mother 
countries,  some  of  the  economic  causes 
for  social  maladjustments  have  been 
eliminated  with  a  reduction  of  internal 
violence. 

Greater  autonomy  should  not  only  in- 
crease greater  internal  security  but  should 
also  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  les- 
sening the  danger  of  the  infiltration  of 
antidemocratic  doctrines. 

This  work  is  an  important  and  timely 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  Caribbean  and  a  source 
of  information  for  classes  in  international 
relations  on  the  college  level. 

OLIVE  C.  FISH 
State  Teachers  College 
Cortland,  New 


THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA,  by  Lennox  A.  Mills  and  Associ- 
ates. University  of  Minnesota  Press.  $5 

THERE  LONG  HAS  BEEN  NEED  FOR  A 
comprehensive  textbook  on  South- 
east Asia.  Professor  Mills  and  his  as- 
sociates have  now  filled  that  void  by 
describing  the  area  vertically,  country  by 
country,  and  horizontally,  as  regards  the 
whole  region's  international,  political, 
and  economic  position. 

No  individual,  of  course,  can  aspire 
to  an  expert's  knowledge  of  so  large  and 
diversified  an  area  as  Southeast  Asia,  and 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  symposium 
such  as  this  should  lack  integration,  de- 
spite the  valiant  attempt  at  coordina- 
tion made,  notably,  by  Messrs.  Mills  and 
Buss. 

More  serious  are,  first,  the  conserva- 
tive attitude  of  the  various  writers  and, 
secondly,  their  general  failure  to  analyze 
deeply  the  area's  present  trends.  The 
former,  in  part,  results  from  the  choice 
of  authors  who,  either  by  temperament 
or  background,  incline  to  voice  the  view- 
(Continued  on  page  219) 


THE  BOOK  SHELF 


OUT  OF.PRINT     and     HARD -TO -FIND 

UU  I  -Wr-r  KIR  I  books  supplied:  also  «en- 
emlotlM.  town  histories;  Incomplete  sets  completed, 
bade  numbers  all  magazines,  etc.  All  subject*,  all 
languages.  Send  us  your  list  of  book-want*— no 
obligation.  We  report  Quickly.  Lowest  price*. 
(We  also  supplv  all  current  books  or  any  boob 
mentioned  in  this  issue  of  The  Survey  at 
publishers'  prices  postpaid. ) 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY   SERVICE 
1 17    West  48th    Strett.    Dei>t.    3,    New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
We    also   buy    old    books,    magazines,    prints,    letters. 
documents,    etc.    Send   us   your   list. 


A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  TO  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS AND  LIBRARIES.  BOOKS  ON  SO- 
CIAL WORK.  GERONTOLOGY,  AND 
MENTAL  HYGIENE..  Your  Want  Listt  in- 
vited. We  condnct  world  wide  searches  for 
books  not  in  stock  at  no  cost  to  yon.  The 
price  of  the  book  must  meet  your  approval. 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  GREELET  SQUARE 
BOOK  STORE,  P.  O.  BOK  18,  Tremont  St«- 
tion.  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 

BE  THE  FIRST  to  own  Father  Goose,  poems 
for  kiddies.  $3.  Limited  author's  edition. 
Ramblers  Publishing  Corp.,  Smithtown,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 

EXCHANGE  HOMES 

LIVE  RENT  FREE — Enjoy  a  rent-free  vaca- 
tion in  the  pleasant,  comfortable  home  of  a 
colleague  like  yourself,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
—New  York,  California,  elsewhere.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  TEACHERS'  RESIDENCE 
EXCHANGE,  Dept.  G,  100  West  42  Street, 
New  York  City  18. 

CONFERENCE  GROUPS 


BOWEN  COUNTRY  CLUB,  the  Hull-House 
Camp,  located  40  miles  north  of  Chicago  is 
available  to  conference  srroups  in  Ap^ril,  May, 
June  and  September.  For  information  write 
to  Hull-House,  800  South  Halsted  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


LANGUAGES 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuznese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
hv  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linffuaphone  Institute,  50  RCA 
B1dg.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

RECORDS 

NATIVE  FOLK  MUSIC  from  many  lands.  Re- 
cordings accompanied  by  illustrated  manual. 
Ethnic  Folkways  Library,  117  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN     BROS..    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and   North    Moore   Streets.    New   York. 


ADVERTISE  YOUR 
RESORTS 
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THE    SURVEY 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year.  Applica- 
tions and  Subscriptions  to  P.  O.  Box  96, 
Willimantic,  Connecticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
divisions  under  which  local  units  operate. 
Raises  funds  annually  to  support  cancer  re- 
search, education  of  the  public  and  physi- 
cians, improvement  of  standards  of  cancer 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Field  Army  has  a 
service  program  organized  by  divisions  in 
which  more  than  a  million  volunteers  par- 
ticipate. Educational  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Society's  divisions  and  local 
units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E. 
Picket!,  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include  CLOTH- 
ING and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  RE- 
HABILITATION and  SELF  -  HELP 
PROJECTS,  MEDICAL  and  TRANS- 
PORT WORK:  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  and 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
groes, college  lectureships;  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects,  consulta- 
tive services  to  management  and  labor; 
WORK  and  STUDY  PROJECTS:  for  col- 
lege and  high  school  students,  in  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  confer- 
ences and  institutes  to  promote  study  of 
religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace, 
student  study  groups  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses,  seminars  for  foreign  and 
American  students;  SCHOOL  AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM:  linking  schools  in 
United  States  and  abroad. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  Uth 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Spon- 
sor of  NATIONAL  HEARING  WEEK, 
nation-wide  educational  drive,  May  7-13, 
1950.  Monthly  publication,  HEARING 
NEWS,  $3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale. 
Information  given  concerning  problems  of 
the  hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C. 
Stewart  Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P. 
Wareham,  Executive  Vice  President. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Saa  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basil.  Services  of  tie  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces;  Services  to  Vet- 
erans; Home  Service;  International  Activi- 
ties; Disaster  Services;  Medical  Services; 
The  National  Blood  Program;  Nursing  Serv- 
ices ;  Food  and  Nutrition  Service ;  Firtt  Aid, 
Accident  Prevention,  and  Water  Safety ; 
Volunteer  Services ;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross ;  and  College  Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARENTS  COMMITTEE, 
INC.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  132  Third  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Works  for  federal  legislation  for  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  children.  Its 
monthly  bulletin,  "Washington  Report  on 
Legislation  for  Children,"  $2. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4^1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Stanley  dej.  Osborne,  Treasurer ; 
Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors: 
The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation  Center, 
657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln  Recre- 
ation Center,  235  West  113  Street;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  2077 
Second  Ave. ;  Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West 
49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park; 
Co-Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jack»on 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker, 
President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group  of 
progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OP  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  1*.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
resnlts  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
thev  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President : 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offers  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  U.  S.  A., 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Week-day,  group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors,  aged  7  to  14;  members,  14  to  21). 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lpwry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  16,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf.  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  through 
education  and  rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.D.,  President.  The  Con- 
ference is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agen- 
cies. Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  77th  Annual  Meeting,  April 
23-39,  1950,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  d9Ck  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 291  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  1513  local  Associa- 
tions federated  for  Christian  leadership  and 
citizenship  training  among  young  men  and 
boys. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization pledged  to  lead,  direct  and  unify 
the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis.  Through 
more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving  every 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the  best 
available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or 
religion,  and  furnishes  immediate  aid  to 
epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  ap- 
propriating funds  to  recognized  research  in- 
stitutions, it  supports  scientific  investigation 
into  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  polio- 
myelitis. In  addition,  it  finances  the  train- 
ing of  polio  specialists  and  maintains  a  pro- 
gram of  information  and  education  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  facts  about  the  dis- 
ease. Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy,"  its 
funds  are  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during 
the  annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Taenicke,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  S2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  iournal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 

NATIONAL   URBAN    LEAGUE,   organized   in 

1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Socialize*  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1131  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  W  Atkins  4-0505. 

THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  professional 
organization  for  counselors  and  others  en- 
gaged and  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS,  the 
Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION.  INC..  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and  so- 
cial welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 

MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.    WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,    Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5:30  to  8  P.M. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  34 
West  2$th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religious-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 
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point  of  the  colonial  powers.  In  part 
it  is  also  due  probably  to  the  discourag- 
ing difficulties  which  two  among  them 
must  have  encountered  in  trying  to  clear 
through  the  State  Department  manu- 
scripts involving  the  treatment  of  so 
contemporary  and  burning  a  subject. 
However  that  may  be,  the  handling  of 
Burma  and  Indochina  is  more  impartial 
than  that  of  Indonesia  and  Malaya.  The 
chapter  on  Siam  deals  largely  with  cul- 
tural developments,  eschews  the  distant 
past,  but  is  cautious  in  its  treatment  of 
postwar  Siamese  politics.  The  chapter 
on  the  role  of  the  Chinese  in  South- 
east Asia  is  disappointing  in  that  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  probe  the  reasons 
for  the  altered  status  of  that  minority 
group  in  the  postwar  period. 
A  general  pattern  has  been  followed 


by  the  individual  writers  of  the  country 
chapters — a  capsule  summary  of  the  pre- 
war history,  a  paragraph  or  so  on  the 
Japanese  occupation,  and  a  concentration 
on  the  postwar  period,  particularly  its 
political  aspects.  In  the  chapters  on 
Indochina,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia,  espe- 
cially the  last,  there  is  regrettably  almost 
no  discussion  of  the  contemporary  evo- 
lution internally  of  those  countries'  na- 
tional administrations.  Much  of  the 
space  given  to  a  long  narrative  of  the 
Dutch-Indonesian  negotiations,  for  ex- 
ample, could  well  have  been  devoted  to 
describing  the  more  fundamental  de- 
velopment of  the  Republic. 

Generally  speaking,  the  book  is  a  com- 
pilation of  facts  weighted  on  the  *ide 
of  international  politics.  It  does  not 
aspire  to  appeal  to  the  Southeast  Asia 
specialist  and  it  should  prove  useful  to 
the  area's  students  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  However,  the  general  reader — the 


second  audience  at  which  this  work  is 
avowedly  aimed  —  may  find  himself 
bogged  down  in  the  recital  of  so  many 
facts  because  they  are  not  related  clearly 
to  over-all  regional  trends. 

In   brief,   this   book   is    a   competent 
manual;  it  is  not  a  "think-picce." 

VIRGINIA  THOMPSON 
Author  of  "Labor  Problems  in 
Southeast  Asia" 


A  TREASURY  OF  GREAT  REPORT- 
ING, edited  by  Louis  L.  Snyder  and 
Richard  B.  Morris.  Simon  and  Schuster. 


THE      EDITORS       OF       THIS      ANTHOLOGY 
believe  that  "the  great  reporter  has 
a  social  conscience"  and  the   175  news 
stories  selected  for  their  collection  sub- 
stantiate  their   claim. 

Professors  Snyder  and  Morris  searched 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  going 
back  more  than  300  years  to  find  ma- 
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terial  for  the  collection.  On  the  basis 
of  this  research,  they  concluded  that 
modern  newspapermen  need  not  bow  to 
the  earlier  generations  of  their  trade. 

"Today  reporters  write  with  greater 
subtlety  and  depth  than  did  most  of  their 
predecessors,"  the  editors  state  in  an 
introduction.  "They  are  better  grounded 
in  scientific  and  technical  matters.  They 
have  better  linguistic  equipment  when 


working  in  foreign  countries,  and  they 
have  by  no  means  lost  the  touch  for 
finding  the  social  pulsebeat  in  their 
stories." 

Of  the  768  pages,  two  thirds  cover  the 
past  half  century  and  the  last  100  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  atom  bomb  and  the 
postwar  world. 

As  might  be  expected,  part  of  Ray 
Sprigle's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  story 
of  his  adventures  as  a  "Negro"  in  the 
South  is  included.  So  is  Vincent  Sheean's 


Recent  Books  of  Special  Interest 


SCIENTIFIC  SOCIAL  SURVEYS  AND 
RESEARCH,  by  Pauline  V.  Young. 
Prentice-Hall.  $6.35 

Text  on  the  understanding  and  evalua- 
tion of  social  studies,  with  special  chap- 
ters on  the  tools  of  social  research. 

THE  POLLS  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION; 

IOWA  CONFERENCE  ON  ATTITUDE  AND 
OPINION  RESEARCH  SPONSORED  BY  IOWA 

STATE  UNIVERSITY,  edited  by  Norman 
C.  Meier  and  Harold  W.  Saundere. 
Henry  Holt.  $3.50 

Papers  on  polls  as  a  tool  of  applied  so- 
cial science;  their  use  in  policy  making, 
business,  and  journalism,  as  well  as 
politics. 

INTERGROUP  RELATIONS  CEN- 
TERS, by  Everett  R.  Clinchy.  Farrar, 
Straus.  $1.50 

By  the  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Christians  and  Jews,  who  proposes 
setting  up  university  centers  to  direct  re- 
search, training,  and  community  work 
against  prejudice. 

RACE    AND    CULTURE,    by    Robert 

Ezra  Park.  The  Free  Press.  $5 
Collection  of  essays  by  a  sociologist  who 
was  also  a   reporter,   including  general 
discussions   and   special   studies. 

PRACTICAL     AND    THEORETICAL 
ASPECTS    OF   PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
by   Lawrence   S.   Kubie,   M.D.   Inter- 
national Universities  Press.  $4 
Detailed    discussion    of    what    psycho- 
analysis is  and  is  not,  the  differences  be- 
tween its  various  schools,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  its  unique  techniques. 

RURAL  AMERICA  AND  THE  EX- 
TENSION SERVICE,  by  Edmund 
deS.  Brunner  and  E.  Hsin  Pao  Yang. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Paper  bound,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3 

Over-all  report  and  interpretation  of  the 

work  of  the  largest  rural  adult  education 

agency  in  the  world. 

THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  VOLUNTARY 
ACTION,  edited  by  Lord  Beveridge 
and  A.  F.  Wells.  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd. 
American  distributors,  Macmillan. 
$4.75 

Supplement    to    Beveridge's    "Voluntary 


Action,"  basis  of  the  Parliamentary  de- 
bate reported  by  Lillie  M.  Peck  in  the 
October  Survey.  The  book  presents 
some  of  the  source  material  of  the  first 
study,  amplified  by  statements  of  the 
organizations  concerned. 

AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC 

ANNUAL,  edited  by  Harlean  James. 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C.  Price  for 
non-members,  $3 

Record  of  recent  progress  in  city  plan- 
ning, housing,  neighborhood  improve- 
ment, and  conservation,  with  papers  by 
Louis  Bromfield,  Lewis  A.  Pick,  U.  S. 
Grant,  3rd,  and  others. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR 
THE  CITIZEN,  A  REPORT  OF  THE 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  INQUIRY  OF  THE  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  by  James 
L.  McCamy.  Columbia  University 
Press.  $2.50 

This  study  reports  on  what  government 
publications  are  about  and  how  they  are 
distributed;  proposes  that  the  public 
library  be  a  major  agent  in  bringing 
them  before  the  public. 

TRANSMITTING    INFORMATION 
THROUGH    MANAGEMENT    AND 
UNION  CHANNELS,  by  Helen  Baker 
and  associates.  Princeton  University. 
Paper  bound,  $2.50;   Cloth,   $3 
Case    studies    of    how    two    industrial 
plants   gave   their  workers   information 
about  company  policies  and  practices. 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION  YEAR- 
BOOK, 1949,  edited  by  Oliver  E. 
Byrd,  M.D.  Stanford  University 
Press.  $3.50 

Condensation  of  225  magazine  articles, 
technical  and  otherwise,  reporting  on 
public  health  activities  during  1949. 

1949  ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  UNITED 
NATIONS  AFFAIRS,  edited  by  Clyde 
Eagleton.  New  York  University  Press. 

$5 

First  in  a  planned  annual  series  report- 
ing on  events  in  the  United  Nations'  dif- 
ferent bodies;  formal  reports  and  dis- 
cussions by  UN  officials. 


account  of  the  Mink  Slide  case  involv- 
ing rioting  of  blacks  and  whites.  Also 
included  is  an  earlier  magazine  article 
by  William  Bradford  Huie  on  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Roosevelt  Wilson,  who 
tried  to  counter  the  conventional  preju- 
dices of  the  southern  states.  Another 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  reprinted  is  Ed- 
ward R.  Folliard  of  the  Washington 
Post  who  exposed  the  Columbians. 

The  initial  account  in  the  book  is  a 
pioneer  newsletter  to  the  German  bank- 
ing firm  of  Fugger  and  tells  of  the  con- 
fessions of  the  witch  Walpurga.  It  sets 
a  high  standard  for  the  book  and  makes 
it  possible  to  understand  the  emotional 
violence  of  witch  hunting  in  1587,  a  con- 
dition which  has  been  matched  in  this 
country. 

The  compilers  of  the  latest  in  the 
"Great  Treasury"  series  state  that  it  is  a 
collection  of  "Literature  under  Pressure." 
They  have  stretched  the  meaning  of 
"under  pressure"  to  include  magazine 
articles  and  books  which  were  written 
when  the  deadline  was  considerably  less 
imperative  than  that  of  a  daily  or  weekly 
news  correspondent.  The  Victor  Hugo 
version  of  massacre  by  "Napoleon  the 
Little"  in  1851  was  taken  from  his  book, 
"History  of  a  Crime,"  published  in  1877. 
John  Reed's  account  of  the  storming  of 
the  Winter  Palace  in  1917  was  reprinted 
from  his  "Ten  Days  That  Shook  the 
World"  (1919). 

To  illustrate  the  great  reporting  by 
correspondents,  the  editors  have  added 
fifty-one  pictures  related  to  specific  news 
items.  This  collection  shows  that  re- 
porting can  be  done  impressively  by 
camera  as  well  as  by  words. 

HILLIER   KRIEGHBAUM 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism, 
New  Yor^  University,  New  Yort(  City 

DRINKING'S    NOT    THE    PROBLEM, 
by  Charles  Clapp,  Jr.  Crowell.  #2.50 

THIS  is  MR.  CLAPP'S  THIRD  BOOK  ON 
the  subject  of  alcoholics.  He  writes 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  personal  drink- 
ing experience  and  the  observations  he 
has  made  concerning  other  alcoholics 
within  his  social  and  economic  circle. 

"Drinking's  Not  the  Problem"  consti- 
tutes a  very  readable,  man-to-man  effort 
to  reach  the  drinker  at  a  stage  when 
remediable  steps  can  be  taken  before 
the  more  vicious  compulsive  phases  of 
addictive  drinking  have  developed. 

In  addition  to  his  own  formula  for 
managing  alcoholism,  Mr.  Clapp  spells 
out  other  new  resources  available  to  the 
alcoholic.  These  include  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  the  Yale  Plan  on  Alcohol- 
ism, the  National  Committee  for  Educa- 
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tion  on  Alcoholism  and  its  many  affili- 
ates, and  finally  he  reviews  the  uses  to 
which  psychiatry  and  religion  may  be 
put. 

For  himself,  Mr.  Clapp  found  an 
answer  when  he  realized  he  was  "a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole."  Although 
he  places  considerable  emphasis  on  his 
having  been  in  an  occupation  for  which 
he  was  ill-suited,  his  theory  of  "square- 
ness" actually  involves  the  entire  alco- 
holic behavior  pattern.  This  pattern 
may  have  its  origin  anywhere  along  the 
path  of  one's  growth  and  development. 
At  some  point  he  goes  askew  and  a 
potential  alcoholic  is  in  the  making. 

To  effect  a  recovery,  then,  the  drinker 
is  required  virtually  to  revamp  his  en- 
tire mode  of  living  and  thinking.  And 
this  he  can  not  do  successfully  without 
some  belief  in  a  "Power"  greater  than 
himself.  Once  the  drinker  has  found  his 
"spiritual  bridge"  he  is  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  his  problem,  namely  himself. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  true  to  say  that 
drinking  is  not  the  problem  since  obvi- 
ously all  drinkers  are  not  alcoholics. 
However,  sobriety  is  essential  to  re- 
covery. 

And  further,  at  this  stage  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  alcohol  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  point  out  that  some 
particular  types  of  people  who  use  alco- 
hol almost  always  develop  alcoholism. 
Some  of  these  types  are  clearly  defined. 
Others  are  not.  In  either  case  there  is 
the  danger  of  over-simplification  in  this 
field  where  research  and  experimentation 
are  just  beginning  to  produce  tangible 
results. 

Nonetheless,  many  of  Mr.  Clapp's 
readers  will  find  striking  parallels  be- 
tween their  drinking  patterns  and  his. 
By  a  sincere  use  of  his  formula,  in  part 
or  in  whole,  they  can  be  helped.  Cer- 
tainly, in  a  clinical  setting  "Drinking's 
Not  The  Problem"  could  very  well  im- 
plement the  course  of  treatment  for  se- 
lected alcoholics.  LAURIE  BILLSTONE 
Director,  Information  Center, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Committee  for 
Education  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 

HEYWOOD    BROUN,   by   Dale   Kramer. 

A.  A.  Wyn.  #3.50 

SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  HfiYWOOD  BROUN 
in  December,  1939,  his  many  friends 
have  been  looking  forward  eagerly  to  a 
full  length  biography  of  this  most  color- 
ful, most  socially  conscious,  and  most 
human  of  America's  columnists. 

Now  comes  a  biography,  written  by 
one  of  Mr.  Broun's  younger  contempo- 
raries and  fellow  newspapermen. 


Few  of  Broun's  friends  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  book,  in  which  they 
will  find  accounts  of  Heywood  as  school 
boy  in  upper  Manhattan,  as  struggling 
reporter,  as  sports  writer  and  dramatic 
critic,  as  romantic  lover,  husband,  and 
man-about-tovvn,  as  passionate  crusader 
for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  as  highly  paid 
columnist  in  constant  hot  water  with  his 
employers,  as  ardent  Socialist  cam- 
paigner, as  new  recruit  of  Catholicism 
and,  finally,  as  a  tired  somewhat  frus- 
trated middle-aged  journalist  faced  with 
recurring  illness  and  the  imminent  threat 
of  death. 

Of  all  of  these  phases  of  Broun's 
many-sided  life,  Kramer  writes  with 
sympathetic  understanding,  mindful 
alike  of  his  subject's  virtues  and  his 
human  failings. 

There  will  be  few  of  Broun's  friends 
who  will  not  find  in  these  pages  de- 
scriptions of  events  of  which  they  were 
a  part  and,  on  the  other  hand,  who  will 
not  learn  of  segments  of  Broun's  life  of 
which  they  were  totally  unaware. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Kramer's 
volume  is  the  last  word  on  Broun's 
life.  The  biography  leaves  many  a  gap 
that  a  more  comprehensive  study  would 
fill.  The  material  is  badly  organized 
and  the  book  makes  little  attempt  to 
throw  light  on  many  of  the  causes  for 
which  Broun  fought  and  bled. 

The  biography  likewise  dismisses  in 
rather  cavalier  fashion  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  positions  held  by  those  with 
whom  Broun  disagreed.  Thus,  at  the 
Milwaukee  convention  of  the  Socialist 
party,  the  author  pictures  Broun,  then  a 
delegate  to  his  first  convention,  present- 
ing a  "fast  and  punchy  267-word"  party 
platform  which  was  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  "customary  long  and  profuse  docu- 
ment with  preamble  attached."  The  full 
story  of  that  convention,  however,  would 
show  that  the  "punchy"  platform  of 
Heywood  left  out  all  mention  of  his 
party's  position  on  the  important  domestic 
and  international  issues  of  the  day,  and 
that  no  modern  political  party  could  af- 
ford to  substitute  the  rather  naive  mani- 
festo presented  by  the  famous  Socialist 
neophyte  for  the  carefully  detailed  plat- 
form which  was  finally  adopted. 

However,  despite  the  sketchiness  and 
superficiality  of  some  of  the  pages  in  the 
volume,  the  biography  brings  the  reader 
very  close  to  this  brilliant,  lovable,  and 
courageous  writer  and  human  being,  and 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  who  knew 
Heywood  Broun. 

HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 
Executive  Director 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 


tUMUMER  tE*f  ION 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIALWORK 

Pint  Term:  June  1 2-July  22 
Second  Term:  July  24-Augusf  26 

Study  social  work  where  this  year's 
President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  plans  and 
participates  in  a  strong  program.  Avail- 
able also  will  be  extensive  offerings  in 
Sociology. 

For  complete  information  write 

to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session, 

520  Administration  Building 

UNIVERSITY   OF  MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS  14,  MINNESOTA 


MORE 

than  a  tourist 

SEE  MORE 
ENJOY  MORE 
LEARN  MORE 

Hosts  in  25  countries  we/come  you 
Exceptional  visits  and  interviews 

• 

Social  Change  —  Theatre  Arts  — 
Family  Life  -  Health  Care  -  Hous- 
ing —  Education  —  Intellectual 
Forces  —  UNESCO  —  Economics 

• 
Twenty  Sailings,  Spring  and  Summer 

$699  up 

Write  for  Booklet    D 

WORLD  STUDYTOURS 

Columbia  University  Travel  Service,  Agent 
New  York  27.  N.  Y.  UNiversity  4-3000 


For  want  of  a  nail— 

A  rider  was  lost.  For  want  of  new  books  —  on 
medicine,  engineering,  teaching  —  reconstruction 
overseas  is  endangered.  As  little  as  $10  sends  the 
latest  text  and  reference  books.  In  your  name,  to 
war-wrecked  schools  and  libraries  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Cash  donations  in  any  amount  accepted. 

CARE  Book  Program 

20  Broad  St  New  York  5.   N.  Y. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  PRACTICE  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  SETTING 

An  Institute  especially  designed  for  Staff  of 
Community  Welfare  Councils,  Community  Ad- 
visory Staff  of  National  Agencies,  State  and 
Regional  Staff  of  National  Programs,  Staff  of 
Local  Agencies  and  Teachers  of  Community 
Organization. 

June  19-23,  1950 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Announcements  and  applications  may  be 
Obtained  from  Dean,  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Prof»iiion«l  Education  Leading  to  th»  d«gra*  of  M.S. 

M.dical  Soci.l  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social   Research 

Catalog  will  b*  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 
of  the 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  »     * 

Graduate   Professional   Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  22,  1950 

Applications  now  being  received.   Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


BRYN    MAWR    COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 

Graduate  Programs  with  concentration  on 
CASE  WORK  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Courses  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  colleges  of  recognized 
standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department 


MARGARET  MORRISON  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

Department  of  Social  Work 

Pour-year  undergraduate  course  for  women  leads 
to  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Two-year  graduate  course  in  public  assistance,  child 
welfare,  case  work,  etc.,  leads  to  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work.  Open  to  men  and  women. 

Dormitories.  Registration  Sept.  14-16.  Fall  semester 
begins  Sept.  18.  Write  for  catalog. 

OARNEBIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Box  S  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Group  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers  be- 
gins May  29,  1950. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  13,  1950. 
For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Dean. 
264  Bay  State  Road       Boston,  Massachusetts 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY? 
"SURVEY"  REPRINTS  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Pertinent  articles  in  a  continued  series: 

1.  Yes,  Families  Are  Changing — Lawrence  K.  Frank 

2.  Young  Families  in  1950— Kathryn  Close 

3.  The  Family  in  an  Aging  Population — Ollie  Randall 

4.  The  Turbulent  Middle  Years — Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg 
Also  coming  In  this  series: 

5.  Modern  Parents  Go  To  School — Ernest  Osborne 
Teachers  and  Parents,  United — Ethel  Kawin 

6.  Spiritual  Values  in  Family  Life — Luther  Woodward 

Cost  for  any  of  the  reprints  in  this  vital  series: 

1   copy ISc  50  copies   .$6.00 

25  copies   ..$3.25  100  copies  $10.00 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

Survey  Associates.  112  East  19  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
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fclnibersitp  of  Cfncago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1930-51 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

June  26  —  September  2 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  September  30 
Winter  Quarter  begin*  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving  complete  program  and  requirements  for 

admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  Division  of  Social  Welfare 
Administration 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

off  art 

Professional  Education 

Leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  social  work. 

Courses  combine  theory  and  practice 
in  social  case  work,  social  group  work, 
community  organization  and  research. 

Applications  for  fall  enrollment  are  no*  fee- 
ing   received.    Early   application    it    advised. 


Write:  The  Director,  Division  if  Social  Wtlfare 
Administration    314    Lincoln    Hall,    Urbana,    III. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Columbia  University 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES  1950 

Series  I — June  19 — June  30 

1.  Mental  Hygiene  Concepts  Basic  to  Group  Work  Practice Mr.  Saul  Scheidlinger 

2.  Administration  in  Social  Group  Work Mr.  Harleigh  B.  Trecker 

3.  Impact  of  Agency  Setting  on  Group  Work  Processes Miss  Clara  A.  Kaiser 

4.  Current  Developments  in  Community  Organization Mr.  Arthur  Dunham 

5.  Tools  of  Evaluation  Used  by  Community  Organizers  and 

Administrators    Mr.  Morris  Zelditch 

6.  The  Public  Relations  of  Social  Work Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Bright 

Series  II— July  10 Julu  21 

7.  New  Trends  in  Adoption Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Brenner 

8.  The  Psycho-Social  Development  of  the  Child Dr.  Margaret  Mahler 

9.  Casework  with  Children Miss  Elizabeth  Meier 

10.  Supervision Miss  Marguerite  Galloway 

*Serie*  III — July  24 — August  4 

11.  Advanced  Social  Casework Miss  Florence  Hollis 

12.  Advanced  Psychiatry  for  Social  Workers Dr.  Sidney  L.  Green 

13.  Advanced  Supervision 

Section  A  (For  beginning  supervisors) Miss  Miriam  McCaffery 

Section  B  (For  supervisors  with  2  years'  experience)   Miss  Dorothy  Hutchinson 

14.  Psychosomatic  Concepts  in  Social  Work Dr.  Felix  Deutsch 

15.  Casework  with  the  111  and  Handicapped Miss  Bessie  Schless 

*  For  graduates  of  ichoot*  of  social  work  only. 

SUMMER    INSTITUTE  BULLETIN   A   APPLICATION   BLANKS  MAY   BE   OBTAINED  FROM  THE  SCHOOL 


2  East  91st  Street 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


Trafalgar  6-6300 
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WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

A   two-year   graduate   curriculum   of 

social  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 

• 

Master  of  Science  in  Social  Administration 

The  first  year  of  generic  content  provides 
a  base  for  the  second  year  and  permits 
concentration  in  family  case-work,  child 
welfare,  medical  social  work,  psychiatric 
social  work,  group  work,  group  work- 
in  medical  and  psychiatric  settings  and 
community  organization. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  18,  1950. 

Public  Welfare  Workshop 

for  Staff  Workers  in  Public  Agencies 

June  26  to  June  30,  1950. 

For  Information  Write 

University  Admission  Office 

Western  Reserve  University 

Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


SMITH    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

offering 

Educational  Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 
Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  21,  1950 


A  Program  of  Advanced  Study  for  Experienced 
Graduate  Caseworkers  in  Preparation  for  Prac- 
tice, Supervision,  Teaching,  and  Administration 

July  27,  1950  to  July  25,  1951 

Graduate  Seminars 
July  10-20,  1950 


Advanced  Casework 


Miss  Gordon   Hamilton 


Supervisory  Method  in  Social  Casework 

Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Austin 

Ego   Psychology  Dr.   Othilda   Krug 

The  Psychosomatic  Concept  Dr.  Felix  Deutscb 

Educational  Methods  in  Teaching  Casework 

Miss   Gordon   Hamilton 
Casework    Writing    and    Interpretation 

Miss   Viola  Paradise 


For  further  information  ivrite  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBUR8H 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 
Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 
Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 

Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychia- 
tric Program  on  the  doctorate  level  will 
begin  September,  1950. 

Summer  Institute 

"Social  Work  Practice  in  the  Community 
Organisation  Setting" 

June  19-23,  1950 

for  further  information  write  to  School  of 
Social  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  P*. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  Street,  Boston   16,  Meet. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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What  Makes  It  Good  for  Me? 


Charley,  who  owns  a  drug  store,  wants 
to  know  why  he  should  care  about 
a  profit  for  the  telephone  company 


The  Scene  —  A  drug  store  in  any 
one  of  thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Time— Lunch  time.  A  man 
from  the  telephone  company  has 
dropped  in.  He's  chatting  with  his 
friend  Charley,  who  owns  the  store. 


CHARLEY:  "What  d'ya  mean -it's 
good  for  me  when  the  telephone  com- 
pany makes  a  profit?  You  give  me  good 
service  and  all  that  but  why  should  I 
care  whether  you  make  money  or  not? 
I'm  having  my  own  troubles,  trying 
to  put  in  a  bigger  soda  fountain." 

AL:  "What  d'ya  mean,  'trying'?  Can't 
you  just  up  and  do  it?" 

CHARLEY:  "I've  got  to  find  me  a 
partner  with  some  capital.  These  things 
cost  money." 

AL:  "Sure  they  do!  It's  the  same  with 
us  at  the  telephone  company.  To  keep 


on  giving  you  good  service,  and  put  in 
telephones  for  people  who  want  them, 
we  must  have  a  lot  more  central  office 
equipment  and  cable  and  other  things. 
And  to  buy  it,  we  have  to  get  money 
from  our  stockholders.  They  expect  a 
profit  — just  like  your  partner  would." 

CHARLEY:  "I  guess  you're  right.  No- 
body would  invest  his  money  here  un- 
less I  could  earn  him  a  profit." 

AL:  "And  here's  something  else, 
Charley.  Those  girls  there  at  the  far 
end  of  the  fountain.  They're  telephone 
girls.  They're  spending  a  part  of  their 
wages  with  you  — putting  money  into 
your  till  to  help  you  make  a  profit. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  telephone  pay- 
roll money  are  spent  right  in  this  town, 
every  week." 


ADEQUATE  RATES  AND  EARNINGS 

for  the  telephone  company  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect.  For  only  a  strong  and 
healthy  telephone  company  can  pay 
good  wages,  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community  and  provide 
an  improving  service  for  telephone 
users.  Only  through  adequate  rates  and 
earnings  can  the  telephone  company 
—like  Al's  friend  Charley  in  the  drug 
store  —  attract  the  new  capital  that  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  business. 

It's  the  dollars  from  investors— from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  everyday 
people— that  build,  improve  and  expand 
the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world 
for  you  to  use  at  small  cost. 


BELL 

TELEPHONE 

SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


What  Can  Be  Done,  With  the  Will  and  the  Gumption 


The  Survey  has  done  another  piece  of 
sound  public  service  in  the  March  issue  by 
letting  its  readers  see  through  Kathryn 
Close's  eyes  how  North  Carolina  has  ef- 
fected a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of 
children  detained  in  jails.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  not  the  only  state  that  has  made 
progress,  and  action  by  public  welfare  offi- 
cials is  not  the  only  answer,  but  the  North 
Carolina  authorities  deserve  a  laurel  wreath 
for  having  shown  what  can  be  done  if  one 
has  the  will  and  the  gumption  to  do  it. 

I  hope  the  article  will  serve  as  a  spur 
with  an  extra  heavy  rowel  to  the  authorities 
of  the  many  states  who  have  done  nothing 
effective  to  keep  children  out  of  jails,  espe- 
cially those  states  that  have  passed  pro- 
hibitive laws  and  do  not  enforce  them. 

There  are  certain  inescapable  facts:  that 
of  over  3,000  jails  inspected  by  federal  in- 
spectors, 99  percent  were  rated  below  70  on 
a  scale  of  100,  and  82  percent  below  50; 
that  at  least  40,000  children  a  year,  and 


probably  many  more,  are  detained  in  these 
jails;  that  responsibility  for  this  scandal 
must  be  shared  by  juvenile  court  officials, 
welfare  departments,  county  commissioners 
and  mayors,  sheriffs  and  jailers,  parents, 
preachers,  and  the  public;  that  the  situation 
will  not  be  improved  until  someone  takes 
the  initiative  in  sorting  out  their  several 
responsibilities  and  seeing  that  they  are 
exercised. 

...  I  agree  with  Sherwood  Norman 
[whose  letter  follows]  that  there  must  be 
regional  detention  facilities  operated  by  the 
state  or  cooperating  counties  to  supplement 
"own  home"  and  boarding  home  care.  The 
North  Carolina  counties  must  face  that 
fact.  But  the  state,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has 
done  a  splendid  job  thus  far  and  deserves 
unstinted  praise. 

AUSTIN  H.  MACCORMICK 
Executive  Director 
The  Osborne  Association,  Inc. 


No  Muddying  the  Issue 

"Jail  Is  No  Place  for  a  Child,"  by  Kath- 
ryn Close,  most  commendably  stresses  ac- 
complishment in  one  state  [North  Caro- 
lina] which  has  reduced  the  jail  detention 
of  children.  However,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  article  failed  to  tell  its  story  against 
the  background  of  clearly  defined  princi- 
ples of  juvenile  detention  and,  in  particular, 
to  clarify  the  difference  between  shelter 
and  detention  care. 

The  notion  that  we  don't  need  strong- 
holds which  become  children's  prisons — 
we  need  care  by  kindly  folks  in  boarding 
homes — are  alternatives  which  muddy  the 
issue.  The  real  problem  is  brushed  aside 
when  shelter  care  for  dependent,  neglected, 
and  less  sophisticated  delinquent  children  is 
confused  with  detention  care  for  those  with 
such  severe  behavior  problems  that  they 
need  secure  custody.  Are  disturbed  adoles- 
cent offenders  who  have  broken  away  from 
home  ties  and  cannot  accept  substitute 
parents  at  a  time  of  crisis  to  be  relegated, 
however  regretfully,  to  the  jail?  These  are 
the  youngsters  who  are  most  often  driven 
into  lives  of  crime  by  such  treatment.  They 
are  the  ones  most  in  need  of  skilled  help. 
To  avoid  establishing  properly  designed 
detention  homes  for  them  for  fear  the 
facilities  will  be  misused  is  a  defeatist  at- 
titude. 

Reducing   the   number   of   child   jailings 


should  be  looked  upon  as  only  one  of  many 
steps  to  be  taken  in  an  over-all  plan.  The 
establishment  of  regional  detention  homes 
is  clearly  the  only  solution  for  eliminating 
jail  detention  and  other  undesirable  forms 
of  secure  custody,  on  a  statewide  basis.  Al- 
though counties  may  be  strong  for  local 
autonomy,  they  have  accepted  state  services 
and  facilities  for  children  where  the  need 
is  less  pressing. 

North  Carolina  has  done  well  in  avoid- 
ing jail  detention  for  some  children,  but 
this  is  only  half  the  problem.  The  other 
half  is  for  the  state  to  face  the  need  for 
modern  security  detention  on  a  regional 
basis  for  those  crucial  few  who  need  it. 

SHERWOOD  NORMAN 
Consultant  on  Detention 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association 

Other  Agencies  in  Jail  Reform 

The  problem  of  children  in  jail  pre- 
sented in  the  March  issue  ["Jail  Is  No 
Place  for  Children"  by  Kathryn  Close] 
has  long  been  a  disgraceful  situation,  and 
there  will  be  agreement  by  all  concerned 
that  jails  and  children  should  have  no 
relation  one  to  the  other. 

The  article  comments  on  various  organi- 
zations interested  in  the  problem.  We  note, 
however,  the  omission  of  others  that  have 
been  just  as  active  in  seeking  its  solution. 

The  National  Jail  Association,  an  affiliate 


of  the  American  Prison  Association, 
deserves  mention  as  a  national  body  striv- 
ing, among  other  things,  to  direct  public 
attention  to  the  need  of  keeping  children 
out  of  jails.  This  group  is  the  official  co- 
operating body  with  the  Osborne  Associa- 
tion in  the  joint  project  to  save  children 
from  jails. 

One  paragraph  of  the  article  refers  to 
the  recent  creation  in  New  York  State  of 
a  new  position  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  dealing  with  detention  care.  Pre- 
ceding this,  however,  is  the  long  standing 
constitutional  authority  providing  for  a 
State  Commission  of  Correction,  charged 
with  the  periodic  inspection  of  adult 
places  of  detention,  and  the  legislation 
passed  in  1945  prohibiting  the  jailing  of 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

This  law,  enacted  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  the  State  Commission  of  Correction, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
prohibits  the  housing  of  children  in  the 
City  Prison,  Manhattan,  and  in  county  jails, 
penitentiaries,  and  lockups.  New  York, 
therefore,  has  done  more  than  reveal  an 
"awakened  interest"  in  the  jailing  of 
children.  P..  R.  CASS 

General  Secretary 
The    American    Prison    Association 


Another  State  Heard  From 

.  .  .  Miss  Close  is  mistaken  in  suggesting 
that  "Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are 
the  only  states  that  can  maintain  that  chil- 
dren are  never  put  in  jail  within  their  bor- 
ders." She  omitted  any  mention  of  the 
fact  that  in  1945  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature amended  the  statutes  applicable  to 
detention  of  children  coming  within  the 
jurisdictional  power  of  the  Children's 
Courts.  By  that  amendment,  New  York 
then  and  since  prohibited  the  jailing  of 
children  in  any  jail — omitting  the  familiar 
and  deceptive  reservation  which  many 
statutes  contain,  namely,  that  jail  detention 
is  forbidden  "where  other  facilities  for  de- 
tention exist"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  drafting  and 
sponsorship  of  the  statute  in  1945  and  has 
been  continuously  interested  in  its  enforce- 
ment in  New  York  and  its  use  as  a  model 
statute  in  other  states.  If  the  law  has  been 
violated  by  the  detention  of  any  child  in 
any  jail  in  New  York  State  since  1945,  we 
are  desirous  of  knowing  of  it. 
Executive  Director  EDWIN  J.  LUKAS 

Society  for  the  Prevention   of   Crime 
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Among  Ourselves 


THIS  MONTH  BRINGS  the  regular 
Spring  Book  Number  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  take  a  look  back  at  last  year's 
reviews  in  The  Survey.  No  general  cover- 
age can  be  attempted,  of  course.  But  dur- 
ing 1949  The  Survey  reviewed  156  new 
books,  besides  listing  62  others  and  28 
pamphlets  and  reports,  with  5  travel  books 
in  addition.  The  total  is  251  titles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  trade  authority,  "Publishers' 
Weekly,"  American  publishers  brought  out 
10,892  titles  in  1949,  the  first  time  in  eight 
years  the  total  has  exceeded  the  10,OUU 
mark.  This  seems  to  make  The  Survey's 
156  reviews  a  rather  select  list  as  well  as 
discriminating  coverage  of  its  field.  Dis- 
crimination and  comprehension,  in  fact,  are 
the  qualities  striven  for. 

SURVEY  READERS  will  note  with- 
out being  told  that  Miss  Wachtel's  "Films 
About  Facts"  (page  240)  was  beautifully 
illustrated  last  month  by  the  picture  spread, 
"Palmour  Street,"  from  the  documentary 
on  healdi  education  for  Negroes  produced 
by  the  Southern  Educational  Film  Produc- 
tion Service  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
This  film  when  shown  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  commentary  just  recorded  in 
which  the  speaker  is  die  Rev.  William 
Holmes  Borders,  pastor  of  the  10,000-mem- 
her  Wheat  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Atlanta.  Mr.  Borders  is  expected  also  to 
preach  and  broadcast  an  endorsement  of 
the  picture,  a  valuable  promotion  to  its  use 
throughout  the  South. 

THIRTY-TWO  SEGREGATED  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  South  share  in 
the  returns  from  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund's  seventh  annual  fund  campaign 
which  opened  April  13.  This  year's  goal  is 
$1,400,000— or  10  percent  of  the  budgets  of 
the  combined  colleges.  As  Professor  Myers 
found  (page  233),  these  budgets  are  minus 
the  "luxuries,"  providing  only  the  essentials 
of  salaries,  scholarships,  books,  equipment, 
and  repairs.  The  life  of  these  colleges  de- 
pends on  voluntary  giving.  The  Fund's  ad- 
dress is  22  East  54  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE       NATIONAL       CONFERENCE 

of  Social  Work  will  be  holding  its  seventy- 
seventh  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  April  23-28,  just  as  this  issue  of 
The  Survey  is  due  off  the  press.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  copies  actually  on  hand  for 
distribution  during  the  Conference,  where 
such  a  concentration  of  Survey  readers 
will  be  present  and  so  many  Survey  in- 
terests will  be  discussed. 

The  Survey's  best  greetings  to  the  Con- 
ference will  be  found  not  in  salutations 
now  but,  it  is  planned,  in  its  twenty-page 
report  in  the  June  issue.  This  special  sec- 
tion is  intended,  as  regularly  in  past  years, 
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to  be  the  meeting's  most  comprehensive 
news  coverage  before  publication  of  the  full 
Proceedings.  A  wide  variety  of  other  dis- 
cussions, of  course,  will  accompany  the 
Conference  section. 

Presentation  of  the  annual  Survey  Award 
at  the  Conference  meeting  on  Monday 
night,  April  24,  will  express  something 
of  this  magazine's  interest  in  the  whole 
field  of  social  work.  The  winners  in  the 
past  have  been  an  honor  to  the  award,  and 
to  the  committees  which  selected  them.  One 
suggestion  applies  now  to  next  year's  Sur- 


vey Award.  The  best  guarantee  of  con- 
tinuing quality  and  satisfaction  is  that 
every  person  interested  should  think  over 
the  prospect  from  now  on  and  send  in 
nominations  early. 

AN  APHORISM  of  James  Reston  of  The 
Ncu>  Yor/^  Times  may  serve  a  wider  con- 
versational usefulness  than  the  immediate 
occasion  which  evoked  it.  Mr.  Reston,  from 
Washington  wrote  recently:  "The  business 
of  this  community  is  the  getting,  the  hold- 
ing, and  the  destroying  of  political  power." 
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LOS  ALAMOS 


by  Peggy  Pond  Church 


I  dreamed  we  went,  as  once  we  used  to  go, 
horseback  across  the  mountain-high  plateau 
where  once  the  wind  was  a  transparent  sea 
breaking  in  brightness  over  every  tree, 
pouring  its  light  upon  the  golden  grass 
where  we  as  children  saw  the  wild  deer  pass, 
and  heard  the  turkey  call,  and  the  soft  dove 
intone  her  gentle  memory  of  love. 

Once  more,  in  dream,  our  eager  horses  strode 

the  homeward  winding,  summer-dusty  road, 

the  saddle  leather  warm  between  our  knees, 

the  steaming  sweat,  the  aromatic  trees, 

the  sharp,  quick  ring  of  hooves,  the  shaken  manes, 

the  supple  tension  of  the  bridle  reins; 

Oh  hand  and  heart  and  mind  in  unison, 

the  horse's  wisdom  and  the  man's  made  one! 

Now  all  save  this  was  changed.  The  road  we  knew 

came  to  a  gate  and  no  one  could  pass  through 

who  did  not  swear  to  look  nor  left  nor  right 

and  to  forget  whatever  threatening  sight 

might  meet  his  wayward  glance.  Stricken  we  stayed 

until  our  claims  to  enter  could  be  weighed 

by  guard  whose  face  was  frozen  in  a  frown. 

We  looked  within  and  saw  the  trees  cut  down, 
and  saw  a  city  stand,  and  saw  men  there 
given  what  they  might  ask  to  make  life  fair, 
houses  they  had  not  built,  and  water  towers, 
effortless  playthings  for  their  leisure  hours, 
streets  where  the  smallest  child  might  safely  run, 
churches  with  tall  spires  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
yet  every  face  there  wore,  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  look  of  creatures  in  captivity. 

No  man  sang  his  own  song.  No  children  cried, 
"Run,  Sheep!  Oh  run,  Sheep,  run!"  at  eventide. 
The  soda  fountain  flowed;  the  juke  box  played. 
Dogs,  tethered,  still  felt  wildness,  sometimes  bayed 
the  invisible  moon;  hardly  a  man  at  night 
looked  up  to  see  the  stars'  remembered  light. 
None  called  his  house  his  own  when  day  was  done, 
and  no  man  loved  the  task  he  labored  on, 

nor  looked  with  [oy  upon  his  own  child's  face 
so  innocent  of  harm  still  in  that  place 
where  each  man  wove,  in  barred  and  secret  room, 
some  small  fierce  portion  of  his  neighbor's  doom. 
Our  patient  horses  stood  with  dragging  rein 
but  time  would  not  turn  back  for  us  again, 
nor  take  the  stain  of  terror  from  those  skies 
nor  give  us  back  our  dream  of  Paradise. 
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The  well-being  of  our  people,  built  up  steadily  over  recent  decades  and 
constantly  advanced  by  the  social  welfare  profession,  is  our  best  hope. 


KENNETH   D.  JOHNSON 


SCATTERED  OVER  UoR  NEW  ENGLAND  FIELDS  YOU  FIND 
huge  boulders — some  of  them  weighing  many  tons 
— left  as  mementos  by  the  last  glacier  and  reminding  us 
of  a  frigid,  lifeless,  prehistoric  epoch. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick  recently  has  told  about  one  of 
these  boulders  "as  large  as  a  corn-crib,"  on  his  Connecti- 
cut farm.  Apparently  the  seed  of  an  ash  tree  had  settled 
in  a  crevice  at  the  top  and  had  sprouted  into  a  sturdy 
sapling  whose  roots  took  hold  in  a  very  barren  setting. 
The  struggle  was  on — the  dead  roc/(  versus  the  live  tree. 
In  less  than  twenty  years  the  irresistible  growth  of  the 
tree  had  not  only  split  this  boulder  but  had  reduced  it 
to  fragments.  The  future  does  indeed  belong  to  that 
which  grows,  which  creates,  which  has  being! 

Thoreau  gives  us  the  same  theme  under  somewhat  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  In  "Walden"  he  recalls  a  table 
made  of  apple  wood.  For  sixty  years  it  had  stood  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  New  England  farmhouse.  Then  one  day, 
preceded  by  some  scratching  noises,  there  came  from  the 
table  a  bright,  beautiful  bug.  The  egg  had  been  laid 
in  the  live  apple  tree — and  now,  long  afterward,  at  the 
spot  where  a  warm  urn  often  had  rested,  something  with 
life  appeared.  Fantasy,  yes,  but  fantasy  with  a  meaning 
for  all  who  are  dedicated  to  the  increased  well-being  of 
their  fellow  men. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  nation  have  more 
dollars,  more  man  hours,  more  efforts  and  energies  been 
expended  for  the  well-being  of  human  beings  than  today 


— The  dean  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  brought  to  his  new  job,  last  year,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  discovery  and  the  practical  compe- 
tence of  the  man  of  business.  As  a  lawyer,  judge, 
army  colonel,  and  active  participant  in  public 
affairs,  Dean  Johnson  has  developed  a  detached 
view  about  social  workers.  He  expounded  this 
view  so  eloquently  in  conversation  on  one  occa- 
sion that  The  Survey  asked  him  to  put  it  all 
down  on  paper. 
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in  the  United  States.  During  the  current  year,  it  has 
been  conservatively  estimated,  more  than  ten  billion  dol- 
lars will  be  spent  on  social  welfare  programs,  both  public 
and  private.  The  total  is  exceeded  only  by  the  spending 
for  national  defense. 

Not  everyone  realizes  that  all  these  billions  go  directly 
for  security.  We  talk  about  social  security  and  national 
security  as  if  they  were  unrelated,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  common  denominator  is  what  all  people  yearn 
and  strive  for — simple  SECURITY.  There  is,  after  all, 
the  most  direct  relationship  between  social  security  and 
national  security,  since  only  that  nation  has  security 
whose  people  enjoy  a  social  well-being  that  is  secure. 
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'UR  GREATEST  STRENGTH  LIES   IN  OUR  CONSTANT  SUPPORT 

of  the  dignity  and  the  integrity  of  the  individual.  That 
principle  is  basic  to  all  social  work — and  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamentals  of  our  democratic  concept. 
We  apply  that  principle  to  each  of  our  clients,  child  or 
adult,  and  thus  we  run  smack  up  against  the  totalitarian 
ideology.  Our  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  indivi- 
dual, of  the  family  unit,  of  the  various  groups  of  in- 
dividuals and  family  units  which  constitute  the  com- 
munity is  the  controlling  characteristic  of  our  way  of  life. 

The  huge  family  of  private  social  work  agencies 
throughout  the  country  includes  at  least  200,000  indi- 
vidual units  with  annual  budgets  of  some  seven  hundred 
million  dollars.  In  the  private  agency  field  alone  there 
are  millions  of  citizens  who  serve  on  boards,  staffs,  and 
as  volunteers.  To  these  add  the  tens  of  thousands  em- 
ployed by  our  public  agencies — local,  county,  state,  and 
federal — and  you  begin  to  get  some  idea  of  how  all  this 
means  so  much  to  so  many. 

Since  the  summer  of  1898— when  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  sponsored  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  (now  the  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  York),  started  the  first  course  in  graduate 
training  for  social  workers — there  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  graduate  schools  of  social  work.  Today  they 
total  over  fifty,  annually  making  their  contribution  of 
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professionally  trained  workers  to  the  100,000  or  more 
workers  already  engaged  full  time. 

On  and  on  we  could  go  with  figures,  statistics,  and 
facts.  They  merely  repeat  that  anyone  in  social  work 
is  participating  in  the  biggest,  most  viable,  most  fasci- 
nating, and  most  important  activity  of  life  in  America 
today.  Regardless  of  its  size  and  diversity,  public  or 
private,  this  activity  has  an  undeniable  oneness  of  pur- 
pose—the well-being  of  our  fellow  men. 

Lawyers  may  argue  ad  nauseam  about  the  constitu- 
tional phrase  "general  welfare";  timid  souls  may  shudder 
over  the  fear  of  socialism;  reasonable  men  may  differ 
about  statism  and  even  view  with  alarm  that  "all  people 
are  running  to  Rome"  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
galley  slaves  in  the  Ship  of  State.  One  fact  stands  out 
amidst  all  this  debate  and  discussion;  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  democracy  have  determined  that 
they  intend  to  and  want  to  do  more  for  the  well-being 
of  their  fellow  men  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 
They  believe  in  such  action,  they  are  convinced  of  its 
worth,  they  see  it  as  the  soundest  test  of  what  it  really 
means  to  live,  work,  and  believe  in  a  democracy. 

Men  can  talk  and  talk  about  statism,  welfare  state, 
socialism,  bureaucracy,  totalitarianism,  new  deal,  fair 
deal,  and  all  the  other  catch  phrases.  Whatever  we  do 
let  us  refuse  to  be  frightened  by  scare  words.  They 
are  in  common  use  these  days — and  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  group.  Of  course  there  will  always  be 
areas  of  disagreement.  No  one  person,  no  group,  always 
has  the  right  answer.  There  are  times  when  we  are 
justifiably  tempted  to  recall  those  words  of  Job:  "No 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
you." 

But  the  American  social  workers  are  now  enrolled 
in  a  vast  vanguard  of  millions  of  their  fellow  citizens 
who  have  given  a  thunderous  and  affirmative  reply  to 
the  query:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  They  are  con- 
cerned with  and  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  their 
fellow  men  and  thereby  are  creating  the  kind  of  future 
that  will  provide  our  nation  and  the  world  with  the 
most  impregnable  bulwark  against  assault.  A  nation  so 
constituted,  so  strengthened,  and  so  enriched  gives  the 
lie  to  T.  S.  Eliot's  epitaph  on  our  times: 

Here  were  decent  godless  people: 
Their  only  monument  the  asphalt  road 
And  a  thousand  lost  golf  balls. 

The  progress  made  in  social  welfare  during  the  past 
half  century  exceeds  the  progress  made  in  any  other  facet 
of  our  national  life.  Programs  hesitantly  offered  a  few 
decades  ago  are  now  part  of  our  accepted  standards. 
Proposals  that  provoked  bloody  riots  within  the  mem- 
ories of  most  of  us  have  become  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure. The  inhumanity  of  man  to  man  that  char- 
acterized the  early  years  of  this  century  is  as  foreign 
to  our  present  day  thinking  as  are  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Borgias. 

Once  you  start  on  an  affirmative  course  of  action  you 
are  bound  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  The  course  we 
have  pursued  these  fifty  years  in  terms  of  social  well- 
being  has  been  a  steady,  consistent,  affirmative  course — 
and  the  only  direction  it  can  possibly  take  now  is  For- 
ward! 


Many  of  us  remember  the  tragic,  confusing,  often 
chaotic  conditions  before  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Law.  My  boyhood  was  spent  almost  exclusively  among 
the  men  who  worked  in  quarries  and  stone  cutting  yards, 
and  I  learned  from  them  what  it  meant  when  that  great 
piece  of  social  legislation  was  enacted.  Their  pay  was 
small,  their  resources  practically  nodiing.  A  crushed  leg, 
a  fractured  skull,  a  splintered  eye — all  in  the  course  of 
employment — meant  months  of  incapacity.  Injuries  were 
often  permanent  and  all  too  often  fatal. 

With  the  common  law  defense  of  contributory  negli- 
gence available  to  the  employer,  these  poor  fellows  spent 
days  on  end  in  litigation  and  seldom  was  there  any 
recovery  in  terms  of  compensation.  To  those  who  first 
suggested  a  new  type  of  employers'  liability  that  would 
protect  the  working  man  there  were  directed  all  sorts 
of  abusive  epithets:  "Why  these  stinking  anarchists, 
socialists,  or  whatever  scum  they  are,  will  ruin  us." 

There  is  a  specific  incident  of  those  old  quarry  days 
that  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me.  On  a  Tuesday 
morning,  one  of  the  quarrymen  lost  his  footing  near 
the  edge  of  the  hole;  it  was  icy  and  slippery.  On  Satur- 
day, the  men  lined  up  at  the  office  to  get  their  week's 
pay,  and  in  the  line  was  the  widow  of  this  unfortunate 
fellow.  She  needed  every  dollar  she  could  get.  There 
were  several  small  children.  When  she  was  handed  his 
envelope,  there  was  not  a  full  week's  pay  and  she  men- 
tioned it  to  the  boss.  Quickly  and  sharply  he  replied 
to  her,  "Your  husband  died,  Madam,  at  11:10  Tuesday 
morning.  He  didn't  work  after  that,  did  he?" 

That  was  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 


D, 


"URING  THE  RECENT  WAR  I   WAS   ASSIGNED  WITH   A   NUM- 

ber  of  officers  and  civilians  to  try  to  settle  all  sorts  of 
labor  disputes,  work  stoppages,  and  the  like.  We  needed 
thousands  of  different  items  with  which  to  win  the  war. 
Remember,  it  was  Marshal  Stalin  who  offered  the  toast 
to  American  production  as  the  one  controlling  factor 
in  the  Nazi  defeat.  General  Eisenhower  tells  us  how 
impressed  he  was  at  the  time  of  our  invasion  across 
the  channel — hundreds  of  ships  disabled  with  thousands 
of  tons  of  material  lost,  and  yet  more  ships  came  with 
more  and  more  tons  of  everything  needed  to  make  that 
invasion  a  success.  Sure — technological  prowess  had  much 
to  do  with  this  production.  But  behind  the  machines 
were  men  and  women.  Without  those  human  beings, 
machines  are  just  lifeless  gadgets.  All  the  time  they  had 
to  be  related  to  human  beings — millions  of  human  beings. 

Something  of  great  importance  to  these  human  beings 
had  happened  just  a  few  years  before.  The  law  of  the 
land  had  settled  once  and  for  all  their  right  to  bargain 
collectively  in  respect  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  work- 
ing conditions. 

During  those  %var  days  I  spent  considerable  time  in 
that  "Industrial  Valley"  known  as  Akron,  Ohio — the  rub- 
ber capital  of  the  world.  Twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
people  worked  in  any  one  of  the  giant  company  plants. 
In  a  mobile  war  nothing  could  move  without  rubber.  No 
matter  how  much  was  produced,  we  needed  more  and 
more.  We  and  our  allies  depended  on  the  rubber  workers 
of  Akron.  Men  and  machines  had  to  keep  producing  so 
that  the  other  men  and  machines  could  keep  fighting. 
All  of  these  companies  maintained  skilled  engineering 
staffs;  their  laboratories  and  testing  equipment  were  of 
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the  best.    What  they  had  accomplished  was  akin  to  magic. 

But  one  vital  factor  was  missing,  and  that  is  why  many 
of  us  spent  so  many  hours,  day  and  night,  in  the  rubber 
factories.  Labor  relations  were  notoriously  bad.  They 
had  been  so  for  many  years.  Quite  often  blood  had  flowed 
on  the  streets  of  Akron. 

The  causes  for  all  this  industrial  turmoil  and  terrific 
waste  were  evident.  There  was  no  meeting  of  the  minds, 
no  mutual  understanding.  Seeds  may  have  dropped  in 
the  crevices  of  these  opposing  boulders,  but  somehow  they 
were  washed  away.  But  here  and  there  a  sapling  took 
root  and  slowly  we  found  "the  rigid  absolutes  ...  of  un- 
yielding social  arrangements"  yielding  to  a  new  way  of 
life — a  way  that  creates,  that  grows,  that  holds  the  promise 
of  conciliation,  reconciliation,  mediation,  and  mutual 
agreement. 

The  day  when  the  owner  threatens  and  seeks  to  "bust 
the  union,  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do"  is  fast  disappearing— 
and  by  the  same  token  the  worker  who  is  intent  on 
"wrecking  the  damn  plant"  finds  himself  barking  at  the 
moon.  Here  and  everywhere  we  find  strong  vibrant 
trees  splitting  these  old  glacial  boulders  which  have  for 
so  long  impeded  progress.  The  studies  and  findings  made 
by  the  National  Planning  Association  ("Causes  of  Indus- 
trial Peace")  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Golden, 
Buckmaster,  Ruml,  and  Batt,  together  with  such  a  pio- 
neer as  Charles  T.  Estes,  have  done  much  to  add  nourish- 
ment to  those  growing  trees. 


VJ  O  BACK  TO    1526   AND  TAKE   A   LOOK  AT   A   LETTER   JlJAN- 

Luis  Vives  wrote  to  the  Senators  of  Bruges  "Concern- 
ing the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  or  Concerning  Human  Need." 
He  was  "a  brilliant  Catholic  humanist" — a  friend  of 
Erasmus — and  one  to  whom  we  owe  much  in  terms  of 
our  more  recent  understanding  of  how  to  deal  with 
those  in  need.  It  was  from  him  that  we  learned  that  "the 
weaker  may  not  be  neglected  without  peril  to  the  more 
powerful,"  and  that  "it  is  fundamental  that  in  every  city 
...  the  fellowship  of  men  be  strengthened;  it  ought  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  public  officials  to  take  pains  to  see  that 
men  help  one  another,  that  no  one  is  oppressed,  no  one 
wronged  by  an  unjust  condemnation,  and  that  the  strong 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  weak,  in  order  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  united  body  of  citizens  may  grow  .  .  .  and 
endure  forever."  It  has  taken  centuries  for  that  seed  to 
take  hold — for  that  egg  to  find  its  way  out  of  the  dead 
wood! 

In  the  English  poor  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
(1601),  and  its  counterpart  that  the  colonists  adopted 
here,  you  will  find  the  insane,  the  criminal,  the  crippled, 
the  blind,  the  chronically  ill,  all  herded  together  with  the 
able  bodied  indigent  adults  and  children,  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, for  years  they  published  the  names  of  persons 
receiving  relief,  and  in  Pennsylvania  all  persons  receiving 
aid,  including  children,  were  required  to  wear  upon  the 
right  sleeve  a  large  letter  "P" — signifying  pauper.  Shades 
of  Hitler!  Yes  and  shades  of  our  own  army  in  World 
War  I  with  its  letters  "VP"  on  many  of  our  luckless  com- 
rades! The  poor  farm  was  still  with  us  when  this  century 
started  and  it  was  not  until  Twenties  that  we  began 
to  see  sturdy  saplings  taking  root  to  split  some  more  old 
boulders. 


Our  hats  are  off  to  the  pioneering  programs  of  Bos- 
ton's Scots'  Charitable  Society,  over  300  years  old,  to 
New  York's  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  founded  in  1848,  now  merged  and 
developed  into  the  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York;  to  many  private  agencies  that  came  into  being 
after  the  Civil  War,  all  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  their 
fellow  men.  Work  formerly  done  in  the  name  of  charity 
and  philanthropy  has  become  social  work;  the  friendly 
visitor  of  yesterday  is  now  the  social  worker;  the  needy 
have  become  clients  who  are  to  be  served,  the  poor  de- 
partment has  been  converted  to  the  welfare  department. 
These  changes  have  more  than  a  semantic  interest — they 
are  evidences  of  a  complete  change  in  attitudes.  They 


J.  he  Survey,  April,  1949,  carried  an  article  by  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  "The  Human  Welfare  State."  Some 
ideas  there  expressed  echoed  so  loudly  in  memory  as  this 
article  was  being  edited  that  the  quotation  following 
seemed  an  inevitable  obbligato: 

The  human  welfare  state  is  the  great  political  in- 
vention of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  the  instrument 
of  politics  that  the  Communists  fear  above  all  else. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  understand  the  human 
welfare  state,  to  appreciate  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
it,  and  to  see  the  tremendous  potentials  for  its  use. 
Gandhi  once  said  that  "God  himself  dare  not  appear 
to  a  hungry  man  except  in  the  form  of  bread." 

The  greatest  assets  of  a  nation,  greater  than  any 
material  resources,  are  its  men  and  women.  The  in- 
dustrial system  was  designed  to  serve  mankind.  Human 
welfare  is  the  measure  of  its  service.  There  is  a  place 
for  justice  in  the  factories  as  well  as  in  the  courts. 
Human  rights  transcend  property  rights.  As  a  nation 
we  have  therefore  come  to  know  that  we  must  reckon 
costs  in  terms  of  human  rights.  Injuries  to  workers  are 
costs  as  much  as  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of 
machinery.  Unemployment  is  a  cost.  So  is  old  age 
itself.  These  are  the  costs  that  industry  and  society 
must  carry. 

Without  such  underwriting  there  can  be  no  security 
for  the  mass  of  workers.  Once  they  become  floating 
unattached  people  who  receive  no  benefits  from  our 
civilization  they  do  not  share  its  responsibilities.  Then 
are  the  seeds  of  our  destruction  sown. 


all  tend  to  enrich  the  growth  which  fragmentizes  the  cold, 
glacial  rock. 

Together  with  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  I  view  with  pride 
"the  partnership  of  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies 
in  their  joint  efforts  for  human  welfare."  Both  types 
of  agencies  are  interdependent — their  purpose  is  one  and 
the  same — and  the  entire  community  becomes  conscious 
of  a  well  rounded  program  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of 
all  the  people  when  "each  group  of  agencies  complements 
and  supplements  each  other."  As  Mr.  Mayo  further 
pointed  out  in  the  February  Survey,  "a  'state  of  well- 
being,'  based  on  individual  worth,  dignity,  and  personal 
effort  created  by  voluntary  team  work  between  the  citizen 
and  his  government,  may  be  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  domestic  economy  and 
world  peace." 

What  we  are  viewing  in  this  mid-century  year  is  so 
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vast  and  so  basic  to  our  democratic  concept  that  we  must 
have  the  best  thinking,  the  soundest  judgment,  and  the 
fullest  cooperation  from  all.  During  the  war  we  applied 
a  single  yardstick  to  measure  any  given  proposal:  "Will 
this  help  to  win  the  war?"  I  sincerely  suggest  that  we 
take  a  leaf  from  that  book— and  constantly  ask  ourselves 
"Will  this  further  the  well-being  of  my  fellow  men?" 
"Will  this  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live?"  We  must  have  agreement  on  how  to  attain  those 
purposes  if  we  are  to  give  ourselves  the  only  kind  of 
security  that  will  keep  us  a  free  people. 

M 

IT*  UCH    IS    BEING    SAID    TODAY    ABOUT    THE    BREAKDOWN'    OF 

American  family  life.  One  is  led  to  believe  that  we  are 
in  a  process  of  social  disintegration  because  it  is  gloomily 
stated:  "The  home  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be."  On 
the  economic  front  alone,  what  has  happened?  We  all 
have  some  idea  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  farm  life.  Money 
income  was  only  part  of  the  family  income,  often  a  rela- 
tively small  part.  Today  the  family  is  solely  dependent 
on  money  income.  That  makes  it  vulnerable  and  im- 
mediately raises  the  necessity  for  a  cushion  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  unemployment,  sickness,  depressions,  and  all 
the  other  variables  that  reduce  income  or  cut  it  off 
altogether.  Merely  a  glance  at  the  revolutionary  changes 
to  which  the  family  has  been  subjected  convinces  one 
that  we  have  failed  in  many  respects  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a  social  philosophy  ait  conrant  with  the  times. 
Yet  with  all  the  social  and  economic  changes  revising  our 
entire  mode  of  living  we  do  continue  to  have  children. 

General  public  assistance,  unemployment  insurance,  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  child  welfare,  public  health 
programs,  housing,  probation,  parole — and  many  other 
related  programs — each  has  a  close  relationship  to  the 
economic  and  social  realities  of  the  twentieth  century. 
All  require  the  joint  cooperative  effort  of  both  private 
and  public  agencies,  regular  support  from  both  voluntary 
contributions  and  public  funds.  Certain  of  these  pro- 
grams require  either  federal  or  state  subsidies.  Certain 
of  them  may  well  be  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government.  That  is  not  surprising  and  is  in  no 
sense  a  departure  from  our  democratic  concept.  Do  you 
hear  anyone  advocating  that  our  postal  service  should  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  private  operators?  Would  TV  A  fare 
better  under  private  control? 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  case. 
I  have  seen  nothing  to  improve  on  his  definition  of  the 
object  of  government:  "...  to  do  for  a  community  of 
people  whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do 
at  all,  or  cannot  so  well  do,  for  themselves  in  their  sepa- 
rate and  individual  capacities." 

He  then  went  on  to  outline  two  classes  of  "desirable 
things  which  the  individuals  of  people  cannot  do,  or  can- 
not well  do,  fcr  themselves."  The  second,  he  said,  "em- 


braces all  which  in  its  nature,  and  without  wrong,  re- 
quires combined  action,  as  public  roads  and  highways, 
public  schools,  charities,  pauperism,  orphanages,  estates 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  machinery  of  government  itself," 
and  concluded  with  "if  all  men  were  just,  there  still 
would  be  some,  though  not  so  much,  need  of  govern- 
ment." 

I  don't  know  what  epithets  may  have  been  directed  at 
Lincoln  when  he  made  that  statement  in  1854  but  I  do 
know,  that  in  expressing  his  convictions  in  that  fashion 
he  was  again  aligning  himself  with  the  human  forces 
which  have  consistently  maintained  that  "a  nation's 
greatness  lies  in  men,  not  acres."  Furthermore,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  putting  this  principle  into  practice  we  are 
living  up  to  the  finest  ideals  and  purposes  of  demo- 
cratic government.  Not  until  50  years  later,  however, 
did  we  really  begin  to  pay  much  heed  to  Lincoln's  ad- 
vice. Then  came  the  "Square  Deal"  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  the  beginnings  of  what  we  now  view  in  a  broad 
and  enlightened  panorama  before  our  eyes. 

My  beloved  college  president  at  Brown  University,  Dr. 
Faunce.  had  a  way  of  saying  certain  things  which  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  listen.  "All  of  us  must  learn,"  he  said  at  chapel  one 
morning,  "to  live  the  same  great  aim,  for  the  common- 
wealth, for  the  social  order  of  which  we  are  a  part,  for 
the  America  that  is  to  be.  All  of  us  are  silent  partners 
with  the  State  and  our  aim  is  ...  new  wealth  and  joy 
and  efficiency  in  the  life  of  humanity." 

Actually  I  can  find  no  better  description  of  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  social  work, 
be  they  in  public  or  in  private  agencies,  be  they  profes- 
sionals or  among  the  millions  of  volunteers  who  daily 
give  us  evidence  of  their  "obedience  to  the  unenforce- 
able." Each  of  them  upholds  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  emphasizes  the  worth  of  human  life.  In  their  com- 
bined efforts  they  provide  a  visible  demonstration  that 
democracy  works  and  they  assure  us  of  the  enduring 
quality  of  our  way  of  life. 


MAY  SEEM  FAR  REMOVED  FROM  us  TODAY.  BUT 
we  know  that  our  human  and  material  resources  arc 
plentiful — provided  we  improve  on  all  means  of  protec- 
tion and  of  salvage  and  conservation.  A  free  society  has 
no  reason  to  despair.  It  has  immeasurable  resources 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  creative,  the  courageous,  and 
the  confident  can  reach  such  measure  of  achievement  as 
we  have  never  dreamed  of.  The  true  answer  to  our  de- 
sire and  demand  for  security  lies  in  the  continuing  and 
increasing  well-being  of  all  our  people  and  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  Every  proposal  that  has  that  objec- 
tive has  within  it  the  seed  that  will  grow — even  in  very 
barren  soil. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  thing  that  can  grow,  whether 
it  be  a  tree  or  a  democracy. 
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The  Colleges  for  Negroes 


An   educator   reports   his   very   personal   impressions   noted   on   a 
sabbatical  among  segregated  southern  colleges,  white  and  Negro. 

ALONZO  F.  MYERS 


DURING  A  SABBATICAL  LEAVE  IN  1948-1949  FROM  NfiW 
York  University,  Mrs.  Myers  and  I  spent  a  year  in 
an  automobile  visiting  nearly  a  hundred  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
length  of  die  visits  ranged  from  one  day  to  a  full  week. 
For  nearly  three  months  we  were  in  states  having  segre- 
gated schools  and  colleges  for  Negro  youth.  In  these 
states  we  divided  our  time  about  evenly  between  die  col- 
leges for  Negroes  and  those  for  white  students.  This  was 
a  matter  of  choice  with  me.  A  large  proportion  of  my 
graduate  students  at  New  York  University  are  Negroes. 
Most  of  them  teach  in  colleges  for  Negroes  or  plan  to 
do  so,  many  graduated  from  segregated  institutions,  and 
I  felt  that  I  could  work  more  effectively  with  them  if 
I  knew  more  about  these  colleges.  The  experience  was 
both  interesting  and  rewarding. 

Whenever  we  were  invited  to  do  so  we  lived  on  the 
campus,  sometimes  in  guest  quarters  in  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories, sometimes  as  guests  in  the  president's  home,  just 
as  we  did  when  visiting  other  colleges.  A  good  many 
people  in  the  North  have  asked  me  about  the  reaction 
of  educators  in  the  white  southern  colleges  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  spent  so  much  time  at  the  colleges  for 
Negroes.  I  discovered  no  indications  of  resentment  or 
disapproval.  On  the  contrary,  many  expressed  satisfac- 
tion over  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  do  this  and  re- 
gretted diat  they  were  not  equally  free.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  most  of  the  southern  states  it  is  not  possible  for 
Negro  and  white  educators  to  maintain  close  professional 
relationships  with  each  other.  I  believe  that  such  associa- 
tion would  be  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  both  groups  and 
that  it  would  benefit  education  in  the  South. 

Out  of  the  observations  and  experiences  of  our  tour, 
one  thing  is  outstanding — the  conviction  that  segregation 
in  higher  education  is  beginning  to  break  down.  Of 
course,  I  believe  that  it  should.  I  also  believe  that  cer- 
tain fundamental  changes  in  attitude  toward  Negroes 
must  take  place  concurrently-  I  observed,  for  example, 
that  many  Negro  young  people  from  the  North  were  en- 
rolled in  southern  colleges.  I  asked  a  number  of  these 
young  people  why  they  were  there.  Generally  they  re- 
plied that  they  felt  more  comfortable  and  more  welcome 


— By  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  higher 
education,  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Myers  is  a  past  president  of 
the  department  of  higher  education,  National 
Education  Association.  His  sympathetic  individ- 
ual views  are  here  presented  as  both  challenge 
and  enlightenment. 
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than  in  the  northern  non-segregated  colleges.  Some  told 
me  that  they  had  a  better  chance  to  take  part  in  campus 
activities,  and  to  develop  whatever  leadership  talents  they 
possessed.  This  situation  leaves  no  room  for  complacency 
in  northern  colleges  where  Negro  students  should  feel, 
and  actually  be,  just  as  welcome  as  white  students. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  outstanding  Negro  gradu- 
ate students  at  New  York  University  startled  his  fellows 
in  one  of  my  courses  when  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
if  the  State  of  West  Virginia  were  to  leave  it  up  to  die 
Negro  people  in  that  state  to  decide  whether  or  not  West 
Virginia  should  give  up  segregation  in  public  schools, 
they  would  vote  for  segregation.  The  class  demanded  an 
explanation.  He  said,  first,  that  under  segregation  there 
are  many  Negro  teachers  employed  in  West  Virginia, 
receiving  the  same  salaries  as  white  teachers.  If  segre- 
gation were  discontinued  there  would  be  no  teaching 
positions  for  Negroes  in  the  public  schools  and  teaching 
is  a  highly  preferred  occupation  for  Negroes. 

His  second  and  more  important  reason  was  simply 
that  Negro  parents  love  their  children  just  as  dearly  as 
do  white  parents.  Negro  parents,  he  stated,  are  con- 
vinced that  their  children  would  not  receive  the  sympa- 
thetic guidance  and  instruction  at  the  hands  of  white 
teachers  that  they  receive  from  Negro  teachers.  I  suspect 
he  was  correct  in  this  analysis  of  the  situation.  Neither 
reason  made  the  graduate  student  defend  segregation. 
But  he  believed,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  some  things 
have  to  be  accomplished  in  die  way  of  abolishing  preju- 
dices and  bringing  about  better  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  the  two  groups  before  segregation  can 
be  abolished  with  success. 


T, 


HE  PRESIDENT  OF   A   STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  NEGROES   TALKED 

with  me  about  what  would  happen  if  his  state  should 
begin  admitting  Negroes  to  the  university.  He  said  he 
believed  most  white  people  feared  that  there  would  be  a 
great  influx  of  Negro  students  to  the  campus.  He  was 
convinced  that  this  would  not  happen,  because  most 
Negroes,  like  most  other  people,  do  not  want  to  go 
where  they  are  not  welcome.  Therefore,  a  large  majority 
of  the  Negro  students  would  continue  to  enroll  at  the 
state  college  for  Negroes.  If  white  students  were  to  be 
admitted  there,  too,  some  white  students  undoubtedly 
would  enroll  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  accessibility  being 
one.  Similarly,  some  Negro  students  would  enroll  at  the 
state  university.  The  transition  from  segregation  to  non- 
segregation,  however,  in  his  opinion  (which  I  share) 
would  be  gradual. 
I  should  like  to  record  my  conviction  that  the  problems 
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of  Negro  education  are  not  basically  different  from  those 
of  educating  white  students,  though  Negroes  have  some 
of  these  problems  in  greater  measure  than  do  whites. 
For  example,  many  young  people  come  to  college  with 
such  serious  deficiencies  in  their  elementary  and  secondary 
education  that  they  cannot  pursue  college  work  success- 
fully. Most  colleges  for  Negroes  have  this  problem  in 
greater  measure  than  do  most  colleges  for  white  students, 
because  so  many  Negro  children  are  terribly  shortchanged 
in  their  basic  schooling. 

Specifically,  many  young  Negroes  come  to  college  with 
serious  reading  difficulties.  College  authorities  are  aware 
of  this  handicap  and  are  striving  to  overcome  it,  despite 
a  lack  of  funds  and  trained  personnel.  There  are  plenty 
of  urgent  jobs  waiting  for  teachers  qualified  to  conduct 
reading  clinics. 

The  higher  education  of  Negroes  is  expanding  even 
more  rapidly,  I  believe,  than  is  higher  education  generally. 
This  fact  presents  its  own  serious  problems.  The  great 
dearth  of  competent  college  teachers  is  well  known;  it  is 
particularly  acute  in  the  colleges  for  Negroes.  The 
General  Education  Board  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund  have 
provided  graduate  scholarships  for  gifted  and  ambitious 
Negro  students  who  wish  to  teach,  but  a  much  broader 
effort  along  this  line  is  needed. 

All  colleges  have  housing  shortages  these  days,  but 
here,  too,  Negro  colleges  are  the  chief  sufferers,  and  rea- 


sonably satisfactory  off-campus  accommodations  are  much 
more  difficult  to  secure  for  Negro  than  for  white  students. 
Dormitory  construction  cannot  as  a  rule  be  more  than 
50  percent  self -liquidating ;  it  cannot  properly  be  self- 
liquidating  at  all  at  colleges  for  Negroes.  The  family  re- 
sources of  so  many  Negroes  are  so  meager  that  they  can- 
not be  stretched  to  cover  the  charges  necessary  when 
student  rentals  must  repay  part  or  all  the  dormitory  con- 
struction costs. 


I 


Biology  majors  at  North  Carolina  College.  Some  of  their 

predecessors  are  technicians  at  Duke  University  Hospital, 

where  proficiency  counts 


HAVE  NEVER  SEEN   MORE  CARE  EXERCISED  IN  THE  SELECTION 

and  approval  of  off-campus  rooming  places  for  college 
students  than  at  some  of  the  Negro  institutions  we  visited, 
nor  greater  care  in  the  supervision  of  student  social  life. 
Every  college  needs  a  student  union  as  a  center  for 
sound  social  life  on  the  campus.  In  the  absence  of  a 
union,  college  students  go  "into  town"  to  find  sociability, 
often  of  a  questionable  sort,  and  almost  always  at  too 
great  cost.  In  the  Negro  colleges  which  have  no  stu- 
dent unions  the  usual  choice  must  be  between  no  social 
life  at  all  and  a  most  unwholesome  one.  Negro  students, 
are  no  more  likely  than  white  students  to  forego  social 
life.  The  racial  barriers  to  the  use  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  make  it  especially  important  that  the 
Negro  college  campus  provide  a  rounded  life  for  its 
students.  Even  the  state-supported  colleges  often  have  to 
appeal  to  alumni  for  funds  for  a  student  union  building. 
Colleges  for  Negroes  have  few  well-to-do-graduates. 

Many  colleges  in 
all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  eager  to  de- 
velop programs  of 
study  that  will  pre- 
pare their  graduates 
for  employment  in  a 
variety  of  occupa- 
tions. Teaching  has 
tended  to  be  virtually 
the  only  field  of  em- 
ployment in  which 
Negroes  could  utilize 
higher  education, 
and  public  school 
teaching  for  Negroe: 
is  rapidly  becoming 
an  overcrowded  pro- 
fession. 

Music,  art,  the 
dance,  and  the  the- 
ater are  beginning 
to  offer  increased  em- 
ployment to  talented 
Negro  youth.  The 
colleges  for  Negroes 
recognize  this  and 
are  expanding  their 
offerings  in  these 
fields.  We  saw  a 
great  deal  of  first-rate 
work  in  music  at 
several  of  the  col- 
leges, and  at  others 
real  achievement  in 


; 
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theater  crafts,  the  graphic  arts,  ceramics,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  Negroes  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  nursing,  due  in  part  to  inadequate  training 
opportunities.  All  too  frequently  Negro  youth  are  handi- 
capped in  their  effort  to  obtain  training  and  medicine 
and  dentistry  by  the  artificially  high  admission  require- 
ments of  most  schools,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of  dis- 
crimination in  admissions 
in  northern  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

Business  is  a  rapidly 
expanding  field  for 
Negroes.  Most  Negroes, 
to  be  sure,  are  in  small 
businesses.  In  the  past, 
most  of  them  started  their 
enterprises  with  little  or 
no  specific  training,  as  is 
probably  true  of  most 
white  men.  Many  of  the 
colleges  for  Negroes  to- 
day not  only  give  prac- 
tical training  to  young 
men  and  women  but  they 
are  also  beginning  to 
work  with  those  already 
engaged  in  business.  This 
was  one  of  the  most 
promising  new  activities 
that  I  observed,  particu- 
larly in  public  colleges  in 
Georgia,  West  Virginia, 
and  in  several  other 
states. 

By  no  means  all  busi- 
ness enterprises  headed 
by  Negroes  are  small. 
When  I  went  to  North 
Carolina  College  at  Dur- 
ham to  deliver  the  Com- 
mencement address,  I 

had  the  privilege  of  meeting  President  Spaulding  and 
Vice-President  Cox  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Later,  upon  our  return  to  Durham  in  the  fall,  we 
visited  the  insurance  company  and  the  bank  it  largely 
controls.  We  spent  half  a  day  there,  met  all  the  officers, 
and  looked  over  all  departments  of  the  company,  which 
has  had  more  than  half  a  century  of  successful  experi- 
ence. All  its  posts  are  filled  by  Negroes.  Both  Mr. 
Spaulding  and  Mr.  Cox  impressed  me  as  being  exceed- 
ingly able.  If  they  differed  materially  from  most  busi- 
ness men  of  my  acquaintance  it  was  because  they  seemed 
so  very  socially-minded  and  so  well  informed  about  mat- 
ters not  directy  related  to  their  business. 


board,  on  the  one  hand,  and  faculty  and  students  on  the 
other,  than  is  usual  in  other  institutions.  All  too  often 
even  the  president  is  treated  as  a  person  who  cannot  be 
trusted  with  administrative  responsibility.  Sometimes  a 
white  man  employed  by  the  board  stands  between  the 
president  and  the  board  and  exercises  veto  power  over 
most  of  the  administrator's  decisions.  In  at  least  one 


A 


PROBLEM     THAT     IMPRESSED     ME     AS     MOST     SERIOUS     IN 

the  administration  of  colleges  for  Negroes,  especially 
public  colleges,  is  that  the  board  of  control  is  usually 
composed  exclusively  or  largely  of  white  men.  The 
president  must  carry  out  the  policies  of  his  board,  regard- 
less of  how  unpalatable  they  may  be  on  the  campus.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  in  the  Negro  colleges  there  was  even 
less  in  common,  and  less  communication  between  the 
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A    course    in    textiles    is    popular    among    the    young 
women  of  Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


instance  I  found  that  this  representative  remained  com- 
pletely aloof  from  the  college,  yet  insisted  upon  deciding 
what  requisitions  could  be  approved,  who  could  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  salaries  increased,  and  so  on. 

Where  there  is  Negro  representation  on  the  board  of 
control,  all  too  often  the  Negro  member  is  of  the  type 
sometimes  described  as  an  "Uncle  Tom,"  meaning  that  he 
can  always  be  counted  on  to  follow  the  white  members' 
lead.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
better  to  have  no  Negro  on  the  board. 

The  president  of  a  public  college  for  Negroes  has  an 
even  more  difficult  administrative  post  than  do  most 
white  college  presidents.  I  was  impressed  with  the  high 
quality  of  the  Negro  college  presidents,  as  a  group.  They 
tend  to  be  well  educated  men  and,  I  believe,  wiser  men 
than  most  college  presidents  of  my  acquaintance — cer- 
tainly they  are  more  forbearing  and  patient.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Negro  college  administrators  of  the  newer 
generation  are  considerably  more  democratic  than  the 
older  men.  Perhaps  this  is  true  of  college  presidents 
generally. 

The  most  disturbing  observation  I  have  to  make  re- 
garding the  publicly  supported  colleges  for  Negroes  is 
that  on  many  campuses  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  of  in- 
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tegrity  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  as  the  adminis- 
trative head,  and  hence  there  is  a  high  rate  of  turnover. 
That  in  itself  is  bad  for  the  colleges.  Only  if  the  presi- 
dent is  willing  to  forget  professional  ethics  and  profes- 
sional standards  can  he  count  on  long  tenure.  But  in 
order  to  do  this  he  must  rule  the  college  with  an  iron 
hand,  ruthlessly  suppressing  whatever  ideas  and  actions 
on  the  part  of  faculty  and  students  do  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  most  bigoted  elements  in  the  community. 
Of  course,  if  he  behaves  in  this  manner  he  can  serve  no 
useful  educational  purpose.  In  making  this  observation, 
I  am  not  referring  to  crusaders  against  segregation — none 
of  them  would  ever  receive  such  an  appointment.  I  am 
referring  to  such  fine,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  men  as 
James  H.  Colston,  former  president  of  Georgia  State 
College  at  Savannah,  and  there  are  many  others. 

Unless  a  solution  for  this  problem  can  be  found,  most 
of  the  public  colleges  for  Negroes  must  continue  to  be 
places  where  no  honest  and  able  Negro  educator  can 
afford  to  remain,  either  as  administrator  or  as  teacher. 
Of  course,  some  honest  and  able  Negro  educators  do 
accept  appointments  to  these  colleges,  but  usually  they 
soon  discover  the  completely  untenable  position  in  which 
they  have  been  placed.  The  solution,  I  think,  must  be 
found  in  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  the  regional  accrediting  agency. 

This  Association  has  two  sets  of  standards,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  Negro  institutions.  Undue  political 
interference  with  the  administration  of  a  white  college 
can  and  sometimes  does  result  in  loss  of  accrediting.  If 
the  Southern  Association  would  apply  this  same  standard 
in  accrediting  public  colleges  for  Negroes,  it  would  cor- 
rect the  present  situation,  and  public  opinion  in  the 
South  would  support  such  action. 

In  my  conversations  with  both  white  and  Negro  edu- 
cators, I  found  virtual  unanimity  of  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  same  standards  should  be  applied 
to  both  types  of  college  and,  further,  that  a  dual  standard 
never  should  have  been  adopted.  Negro  educators  freely 
admit  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  this  situation,  and 
they  now  know  that  it  is  contributing  to  the  perpetuation 
of  inferior  standards  in  the  colleges  for  Negroes.  A  prac- 
tical possibility  would  be  to  give  Negro  colleges  not 
more  than  three  years  in  which  to  meet  fully  the  regular 
standards  of  the  Southern  Association  or  lose  their 
accrediting. 


o 


rNE    PROBLEM    THAT    TROUBLED    ME    AT    SEVERAL    COLLEGES 

for  Negroes  was  evidence  of  an  even  greater  "social  dis- 
tance" between  faculty  and  students  than  is  found  on 
most  campuses.  It  was  more  apparent  in  the  public 
than  in  the  private  colleges.  Perhaps  it  resulted  from 
differences  in  social,  economic,  and  cultural  background 
as  between  faculty  and  students. 

Evidences  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  students  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  troubled  me.  So  did  harsh  and  re- 
pressive regulations,  and  the  absence  of  warm  human 
contacts  between  teachers  and  students.  These  observa- 
tions were  by  no  means  true  of  all  institutions  nor  of  all 
faculty  members.  There  was  entirely  too  much  evi- 
dence of  the  same  things  in  the  white  colleges,  though  I 


felt  they  were  somewhat  more  pronounced  in  certain  of 
the  colleges  for  Negroes. 

Perhaps  an  incident  will  illustrate  the  point.  At  a  state 
college  for  Negroes  I  had  met  with  the  Student  Council, 
the  members  of  which  were  bitter  and  discouraged  about 
numerous  instances  of  unreasonable  treatment  from 
faculty  and  administrative  officers.  They  reported,  for 
example,  a  decision  by  the  dean  of  women  that  the  wo- 
men students  were  forbidden  to  attend  an  alumni  dance, 
although  in  other  years  they  had  gone  to  this  function. 
Those  in  the  senior  dormitory  signed  a  petition  to  the 
Student  Council,  and  to  the  personnel  committee  of  the 
faculty,  requesting  a  reversal  of  this  ruling.  The  petition 
was  granted.  Then,  according  to  the  Student  Council, 
the  dean  of  women  arbitrarily  announced  (too  late  for 
another  petition)  that  those  in  the  senior  dormitory — the 
protest  leaders — were  still  to  be  excluded  from  the  dance. 
The  Council  cited  this  as  typical  of  what  happened  when- 
ever individuals  or  students  "stuck  their  necks  out." 


1     OLLOWING  THE  COUNCIL  MEETING  I  SAT  DOWN  WITH  THE 

faculty  and  the  administrative  officers  constituting  the  stu- 
dent personnel  committee.  I  related  this  and  other  inci- 
dents that  had  been  reported  to  me  by  the  Student 
Council. 

The  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  committee  was 
exceedingly  antagonistic  toward  the  students.  Their 
idea  was  that  all  faculty  members  had  an  obligation 
to  be  constantly  alert  to  "catch"  students  who  violated  any 
of  the  numerous  rules  and  regulations — no  violation 
should  go  unreported  or  unpunished.  This  would  "teach" 
students  that  laws  must  be  obeyed.  The  personnel  com- 
mittee was  agreed  in  this  viewpoint.  In  an  effort  to  make 
them  see  that  there  was  another  and  different  way  to 
work  successfully  with  students,  I  told  them  of  an  in- 
cident about  a  person  whom  I  described  as  my  favorite 
dean  of  women.  This  dean  had  an  apartment  with  an 
outside  entrance  in  the  girls'  dormitory  of  a  northern 
state  college.  Late  one  night  her  buzzer  sounded.  At 
the  door  she  found  one  of  the  girls  who  lived  in  the  dor- 
mitory. The  student  said,  "Dean,  I  would  like  to  spend 
the  night  with  you.  I  have  been  out  too  late,  and  I  have 
had  several  drinks.  I  wouldn't  want  my  roommate  to 
know  about  it."  Nobody  smiled  when  I  told  this.  One 
asked  whether  such  shielding  of  an  offender  would  not 
result  in  students  feeling  that  they  could  go  out  and  get 
drunk  every  night,  immune  from  punishment.  I  said  it 
did  not  have  the  result. 

Finally  one  senior  faculty  member  said:  "The  trouble 
with  us  is  that  we  have  forgotten  our  own  student  days, 
We  are  trying  to  make  criminals  out  of  these  students." 
He  added,  "I  happen  to  know  that  every  member  of  this 
committee  with  the  exception  of  the  pastor  and  Professor 
X  does  some  drinking.  We  drink  in  our  homes.  If 
I  should  happen  to  drink  too  much  my  wife  would  not 
report  it.  She  would  see  that  I  did  not  do  it  again.  Yet 
we  are  expected  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  every  single  vio- 
lation of  our  rules  by  the  students.  We  are  not  expected 
to  help  them,  but  only  to  catch,  convict,  and  expel  them. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  began  making  friends  with  our  stu- 
dents instead  of  making  criminals  of  them."  It  was  my 
impression  that  his  appeal  made  no  impression  on  his 
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Editorial  board  of  the  Campus  Echo,  student  publication  at  North 
Carolina    College,    learns    about   makeup   from    a   faculty   adviser 


colleagues.  Perhaps  that  whole  situation  results  from  an 
excess  of  paternalism.  At  least,  it  is  an  example  of  what 
seemed  to  me  a  major  problem. 


T, 


HE   ATTITUDE   OF   MANY    NEGROES   TOWARD   THEIR   PUBLIC 

colleges  is  sharply  different  from  the  attitude  that  most 
white  people  have  toward  public  institutions.  Shortly 
after  having  spent  a  week  at  the  newly  established  Texas 
State  University  for  Negroes,  I  mentioned  the  visit  to 
the  president  of  a  private  Negro  college.  He  immediately 
voiced  great  hostility  toward  this  institution,  particularly 
the  Negro  faculty  members  who  had  accepted  employ- 
ment there.  He  called  them  "traitors  to  their  race."  At 
first  I  thought  this  was  merely  an  instance  of  the  com- 
mon antagonism  between  public  colleges  and  private  col- 
leges, and  charged  him  with  being  prejudiced  against 
tax-supported  institutions.  He  insisted  that  he  was  a 
strong  believer  in  public  education. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  my  friend  was  able  to 
clarify  his  position.  He  believed  that  Texas  in  establish- 
ing a  state  university  for  Negroes  was  not  acting  in  good 
faith,  but  was  merely  trying  to  circumvent  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gaines  case  and  to  continue 
segregation  in  higher  education.  He  repeated  what  I 
have  heard  said  so  many  times  by  Negro  educators — that 
under  segregation,  "education  is  separate  but  never  equal." 
He  held  that  Negroes  should  not  lend  their  services  to 
the  perpetuation  of  such  a  sham,  merely  because  they 
were  offered  higher  salaries  than  they  could  get  in  private 
colleges. 

I  asked  whether  education  in  his  college  and  in  others 
like  it  was  not  just  as  separate  and  just  as  unequal  as  in 
the  public  colleges.  He  admitted  that  this  was  indeed 
true.  Then  he  made  his  real  point:  whereas,  in  most 


private  colleges  for  Negroes  the  faculty  member  is  free 
to  oppose  the  segregated  pattern  even  while  of  necessity 
working  within  it,  when  he  accepts  a  job  in  a  public  col- 
lege he  must  give  up  the  most  precious  and  important 
academic  freedom  he  has — the  freedom  to  oppose  segre- 
gation. 

This  attitude  is  by  no  means  universal  among  Negro 
educators.  Nor  is  it  universally  true  that  employment  in 
a  public  college  for  Negroes  results  in  complete  lack  of 
freedom  to  work  against  the  principle  and  practice  of 
segregation.  That  would  depend,  among  other  things, 
upon  the  state  in  which  the  college  was  located.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  there  is  in  general  greater  freedom  in 
this  matter  in  the  private  than  in  public  colleges.  Many 
Negro  educators  accept  segregated  state  colleges  as  neces- 
sary for  the  present,  in  order  that  more  Negro  young 
people  may  get  a  higher  education,  but  they  object 
strongly  to  the  establishment  in  these  institutions  of 
graduate  work  and  professional  schools.  It  is  at  this 
level  that  they  feel  segregation  is  breaking  down.  They 
also  believe — and  with  reason — that  the  southern  states 
are  not  financially  able  to  maintain  segregated  graduate 
and  professional  schools  of  high  quality. 


1     AGREE    SEGREGATION    IN    HIGHER    EDUCATION     IS    BREAKING 

down,  and  that  the  break  is  coming  primarily  in  gradu- 
ate and  professional  work.  Quite  naturally,  it  is  coming 
first  in  the  border  states.  West  Virginia,  for  several 
years  and  with  no  publicity,  has  been  admitting  Negroes 
to  advanced  work  at  the  state  university.  In  Missouri, 
St.  Louis  University  (Jesuit)  led  the  way  in  giving  up 
segregation.  Washington  University  (private,  indepen- 
dent) followed  suit.  The  University  of  Kansas  City 
(private,  independent)  began  admitting  Negroes  in  the 
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fall  of  1948.  The  University  of  Missouri,  I  feel  confident, 
will  not  hold  out  much  longer. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  wise  and  able  President  John  W. 
Davis  of  West  Virginia  State  College  (Negro)  politely 
declined  for  years  to  accept  proffered  legislative  appropria- 
tions for  graduate  work  and  professional  schools,  telling 
the  legislators  that  the  state  university  needed  the  money 
to  strengthen  its  post  graduate  schools.  When  the  state 
university  began  admitting  Negroes,  President  Davis 
helped  select  those  to  be  admitted,  exercising  great  care 
that  only  unusually  capable  Negro  students  enrolled. 
There  was  some  concern  as  to  how  this  university  would 
react  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  Negro  students  on 
the  campus.  President  Davis,  it  is  reported,  met  with  a 
group  of  the  student  leaders.  After  they  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  beginning  of  Negro  students  were  to  be 
accepted,  President  Davis  suggested  that  when  these 
leaders  passed  a  Negro  student  on  the  campus  they  should 
greet  him  with  a  friendly  and  off-hand  wave  of  the  hand 
and  say,  "Hi."  That,  he  said,  would  start  things  off  in 
the  right  way,  and  a  natural  association  would  follow. 
There  was  no  "trouble." 


IN  SEVERAL  STATES   FARTHER  TO  THE   SOUTH,  INCLUDING   AR- 

kansas  and  Oklahoma,  there  has  been  a  break  in  segre- 
gation— again,  in  graduate  and  professional  schools.  How 
fast  the  traditional  pattern  will  change  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  know  that  the  process  has  begun,  and  I  think  it  is 
inevitable.  From  first-hand  evidence,  I  know  that,  in 
many  of  the  southern  colleges  and  universities,  faculty 
and  students  would  welcome  the  change.  Segregation  is 
perpetuated  today  primarily  by  older  people  who  have 
been  thoroughly  indoctrinated,  and  by  politicians  who 
have  a  vested  interest  in  it.  I  am  convinced  that  power- 
ful forces  in  the  South  are  working  effectively  to  end 
segregation  in  higher  education.  Many  deeply  religious 
southerners  have  asked  themselves,  "Can  I  reconcile  my 
Christian  principles  with  segregation  and  denial  of  equal 
opportunity  to  Negroes?"  Many  of  them  have  answered 
that  question  in  the  negative.  It  is  my  observation  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  an  increasing  force  against 
segregation,  and  it  deserves  great  credit  for  this  effort. 

When  the  president  of  a  state  college  for  Negroes  was 
asked  how  he  could  reconcile  with  his  well  known  aver- 
sion to  segregation  his  efforts  to  improve  and  expand  the 
college  over  which  he  presided,  he  made  what  seemed  to 
me  a  good  point.  His  reply  was  that  his  state  would 
never  have  enough  good  higher  educational  opportuni- 
ties; when  the  state  got  ready  to  give  up  segregation  he 
expected  his  college  to  be  just  as  useful  an  agency  for 
the  higher  education  of  all  youth  as  in  the  meantime  he 
intended  it  should  be  for  Negro  youth. 

Closely  related  to  this  controversial  question  of  segre- 
gation in  higher  education  is  the  equally  controversial 
question  of  regional  arrangements  in  the  South.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  most  Negro  educators  are  convinced  that  this 
activity  has  behind  it  just  one  motive:  a  final  effort  to 
circumvent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  make  it 
virtually  mandatory  for  states  to  abandon  segregation  in 
graduate  and  professional  training.  To  nearly  all  Negro 
educators  with  whom  I  discussed  this  controversy,  that 
is  the  issue.  They  were  not  consulted  at  the  inception  of 
the  plan  and  they  have  no  intention  of  having  it  forced 
upon  them.  They  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
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accept  regional  arrangements  as  meeting  the  mandates 
of  the  Gaines  decision,  and  they  intend  to  contest  in 
court  any  effort  to  "send"  Negroes  to  segregated  regional 
graduate  and  professional  schools. 

The  other  side  tells  an  entirely  different  story.  They 
hold  that  cooperative  regional  efforts  have  a  long  history 
in  the  South  and  that  the  proposals  for  regional  arrange- 
ments in  higher  education  are  a  part  of  this  larger  pro- 
gram. The  regional  plans  for  education  were  not  shaped 
primarily  for  Negroes,  but  merely  included  Negroes  as 
part  of  the  total  educational  problem.  It  was,  they  say, 
sheer  accident  that  the  first  specific  proposal  had  to  do 
with  Meharry  Medical  College,  connected  with  Fisk  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  This  was  primarily  be- 
cause of  u  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  that  institution.  Meharry 's 
foundation  grants  were  running  out  and  were  not  go- 
ing to  be  renewed.  The  state  was  not  prepared  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  support.  Tennessee  officials  therefore  ap- 
pealed to  the  southern  governors  sponsoring  the  regional 
plans  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Meharry  Medical  College  and 
make  of  it  a  regional  medical  school  for  Negro  youth, 
to  be  supported  by  grants  from  all  the  southern  states. 
Other  proposals,  they  point  out,  are  to  make  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
a  regional  institution  for  white  students,  and  to  make  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Tuskegee  a  regional  in- 
stitution for  Negroes. 

Proponents  of  such  regional  arrangements  informed  me 
that  they  have  considered  plans  for  establishing  nonsegre- 
gated  regional  universities  in  one  or  more  of  the  border 
states,  where  such  institutions  would  not  come  in  con- 
flict with  state  laws.  They  assured  me  that  there  never 
was  any  notion  that  regional  schools  would  meet  the 

President  David  D.  Jones  of  Bennett 
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mandates  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Gaines 
case.  They  made  a  point  of  the  tact  that  a  Negro  from 
each  state  has  been  invited  to  full  membership  on  the 
commission  handling  the  regional  plans,  and  that  this 
in  itself  is  almost  unprecedented. 

Perhaps  I  have  had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other 
individual  to  listen  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many  completely 
sincere  and  able  men  on  each  side  of  the  controversy,  and 
it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  impugn  the  motives  of  either 
side.  Too  many  people  already  have  attempted  to  do  that. 

At  a  southern  state  university  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  president  of  the  university.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  one  of  the  trustees,  knowing  that  I  had  spent 
considerable  time  at  colleges  for  Negroes,  asked  if  I 
could  tell  him  why  the  Negro  educational  leaders  were 
so  uncooperative  in  the  regional  plans.  I  told  him  that 
in  my  opinion  communication  between  the  two  groups 
was  so  poor  that  effective  cooperation  was  almost  impos- 
sible. I  pointed  out  that  major  decisions  had  been  made 
before  Negroes  were  invited  to  participate,  that  these  de- 
cisions were  vitally  important  to  Negro  education,  and 
that  under  these  circumstances  cordial  acceptance  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  But  I  believe  this  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  university  president  were  entirely  sincere  in 
their  belief  that  the  proposals  were  in  the  best  interest  of 
Negroes  in  the  South. 

It  is  true  that  the  regional  group  has  made  efforts  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  leading  Negro  educators.  For 
the  most  part,  those  who  do  not  have  to  participate  do 
not  do  so.  Dr.  John  Ivey,  professional  director  of  the 
regional  program,  told  me  that  he  had  made  repeated 
efforts  simply  to  confer  with  President  Benjamin  Mays 
of  Morehouse  College,  always  without  success.  But  I 
believe  that  these  efforts  all  came  after  the  basic  decisions 
to  go  ahead  with  certain  projects  in  the  field  of  Negro 
education  had  been  made. 


LFTER  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  MANY  WHITE  EDUCATORS  IN 
southern  universities,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  little 
readiness  for  regional  arrangements  among  the  institu- 
tions. For  example,  when  we  were  in  Florida  studies 
were  being  made  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  medical 
school  as  part  of  that  state's  university.  I  asked  Dr.  Ivey's 
assistant  why  they  did  not  apply  the  regional  idea  there; 
that  is,  inform  the  people  of  Florida  that  they  did  not 
need  a  medical  school,  since  it  would  be  more  efficient 
to  make  regional  arrangements  with  a  medical  school  in 
a  nearby  state.  He  said  they  had  been  trying  to  do  that, 
but  without  success. 

A  Negro  educator  is  reported  to  have  advised  the 
regional  group  that  the  wisest  course  they  could  pursue 
would  be  just  to  forget  all  about  Negroes  for  the  next 
five  years  and  concentrate  on  making  effective  regional 
arrangements  among  the  white  institutions.  That  is  the 
wisest  counsel  I  have  heard  on  this  subject,  but  I  doubt 
it  will  be  heeded.  If  not,  I  believe  that  present  regional 
plans  for  higher  education  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Mrs.  Myers  and  I  were  interested  in  evidence  that 
white  people  and  Negroes  are  working  together  more 
and  more  in  community  enterprises.  Most  of  the  in- 
formation we  received  on  this  came  from  wives  of  Negro 
college  presidents.  Almost  without  exception  they  were 


active  in  social  and  civic  activities.  The  wife  of  one 
president  told  us  about  her  experiences  as  a  member  of 
the  local  Girl  Scout  Council.  The  task  of  getting  the 
two  groups  to  work  together  had  been  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. Some  of  the  problems  were  rather  petty,  but  they 
were  symptomatic  of  the  bigger  things.  For  example, 
when  they  finally  reached  the  point  of  having  an  an- 
nual joint  meeting  of  Girl  Scouts,  the  white  children  had 
to  sit  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  Negro  children  on 
the  other.  The  next  year  they  discontinued  that  prac- 
tice, but  the  Council  insisted  that  the  Negro  Scouts  en- 
ter the  auditorium  by  a  separate  entrance.  Gradually, 
however,  the  two  groups  learned  to  work  together  har- 
moniously. Always  the  major  problems  were  with  the 
adults,  not  among  the  children.  Clearly,  too  many  of  the 
Negro  leaders  had  chips  on  their  shoulders,  too  many  of 
the  white  women  were  insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  their 
Negro  colleagues. 


IN   ANOTHER  SOUTHERN   CITY,  THIS  ONE  IN  THE  DEEP  SOUTH, 

I  had  several  conferences  with  the  highly  competent  super- 
visor of  Negro  schools.  She  was  greatly  interested  in 
improving  intercultural  relations  and  she  had  an  excel- 
lent background  of  education  and  experience  in  that 
field.  She  told  me  that  when  Negro  groups  asked  a 
white  person  to  address  a  meeting  or  confer  with  them, 
he  or  she  usually  came.  However,  white  people  seldom 
asked  a  Negro  to  their  meetings.  She  said  that  among 
the  gambling  and  racketeering  elements  in  the  community 
there  is  intermingling,  cooperation,  and  good  fellowship 
between  Negroes  and  whites,  but  not  at  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  levels.  I  asked  this  educator  why 
so  many  of  the  Negro  young  people  are  turning  to 
Catholicism,  something  that  I  saw  happening  all  through 
the  South.  She  held  the  Protestant  Negro  churches 
chiefly  responsible,  because  their  emphasis  is  on  money, 
rather  than  religious  and  spiritual  matters.  A  Negro 
racketeer,  she  said,  would  be  always  welcome,  unrebuked 
by  the  pastor,  provided  he  made  a  large  contribution  to 
the  church  treasury;  further,  she  felt  that  the  Catholic 
church  was  doing  much  more  social  welfare  work  among 
Negroes  than  the  Protestant  denominations. 

On  several  occasions  I  became  aware  that  white  people 
seem  to  be  setting  up  a  kind  of  "honorary  white  man" 
status  for  certain  Negroes.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
time  when  the  manager  of  the  leading  hotel  in  a  southern 
town  called  a  Negro  college  president  by  telephone  to 
assure  him  that  we  had  arrived  and  were  comfortably 
settled.  The  conversation  from  the  hotel  manager's  end 
began  like  this:  "Hello,  Professor  X?  How  are  you,  sir?" 
I  talked  with  the  manager  about  this.  He  would  not 
call  any  other  Negro  "sir,"  he  declared,  but  this  man  was 
a  leading  figure,  highly  respected,  and  "knew  his  place." 

Repeatedly,  we  observed,  Negroes  who  had  attained 
professional  or  business  success  were  exempt  from  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  and  humiliating  expressions  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
members  of  Negro  college  communities — students  as  well 
as  faculty.  Within  its  small  orbit  the  educational  factor 
does  improve  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  there  is  encourage- 
ment—however slight— in  the  fact  that  an  increasing 
number  of  white  people  are  beginning  to  think  of  a  few 
Negroes  as  individuals. 
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Photos:  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 

A  film  about  films  shows  a  Rotary  Club  watching  a  movie  at  a  discussion  meeting 


Films  About  Facts 


The  movies  have  outgrown  the  amusement  theaters,  and  their  vast  new 
resources   are  used  increasingly  by  science   and  community  programs. 

LILLIAN  WACHTEL 


A  PROVOCATIVE  MARCH  OF  TIME  MOVIE  HAS  BEEN  PLAY- 
ing  the  nation's  theaters  during  the  past  few 
months.  Millions  of  people  have  seen  this  "Fight  For 
Better  Schools,"  a  documentary  of  how  parents  and 
teachers  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  aroused  the  local 
citizenry  into  revamping  their  school  system.  Movie 
patrons  everywhere  must  have  wondered,  "Could  we 
do  something  like  that  in  our  town?"  But  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  think  twice,  "The  Fight  for  Better 
Schools"  was  off  and  the  feature  picture  flashed  on.  .  .  . 
But  now  that  this  short  subject  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  theaters  as  entertainment,  it  has  been  released  in 
Forum  Edition  for  exhibition  as  deliberate  food  for 
thought  in  the  auditoriums  and  meeting  rooms  of 
churches,  women's  clubs,  and  parent-teacher  associations. 
Now  the  picture  will  be  shown  again,  and  immediately 
after  it  ends,  the  lights  will  go  on.  Educators  and  group 
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leaders  will  ask  members  of  the  audience  to  speak  up. 
Questions?  Objections?  Suggestions?  Many  hands 
will  be  raised!  Talking  back  is  fun  and,  in  fact,  a  stimu- 
lating new  variation  of  the  old  forum  technique. 

Films  such  as  "The  Fight  For  Better  Schools"  are  being 
freed  from  the  constriction  of  their  customary  setting.  One 
of  the  practical  reasons  for  this  is  that  16-mm.  film,  un- 
like the  theatrical  type,  is  non-inflammable  and  can  be 
shipped  and  exhibited  anywhere. 

Anywhere,  that  is,  where  there  is  a  16-mm.  sound  pro- 
jector handy.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  only  about 
7,000  in  the  whole  country.  Non-theatrical  movies  were 
considered  a  frill.  The  war  changed  that.  Information 
films  did  a  spectacular  job,  both  in  and  out  of  the  armed 
services.  Since  then,  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  in- 
dustries have  been  making  much  heavier  use  of  them. 
These  groups  today  own  about  150,000  projectors.  And 
since  they  are  portable,  many  organizations  also  rent  or 
borrow  them. 

Audiences  are  talking  back  these  days  to  many  movie 
subjects  besides  the  March  of  Time.  Hundreds  of  short 
films  are  produced  every  year  specifically  for  showing 
outside  the  theaters.  They  are  a  far  cry  from  the  ama- 
teurish nickers  of  the  old  days.  .  .  .  These  movies  cost 
about  $10,000  per  reel  (ten  minutes)  to  make,  and  color 
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photography  and  animated  cartoons  run  even  higher. 
But  government,  church,  and  industry  continue  to  pay 
out,  because  the  films  are  so  vivid  and  lasting  in  their 
impression. 

Health  and  safety  organizations  in  the  community 
service  field  lead  all  social  work  groups  in  sponsoring  in- 
formation films  and  in  exhibiting  them.  More  than  seventy 
separate  films  were  shown  last  fall  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.  These  indicate 
their  range:  "The  Dental  Program  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Philadelphia";  "Journey  Into  Medicine"  (pre- 
ventive medicine);  "Life  With  Grandpa"  (problems 
of  the  aged) ;  "New  Town"  (town  planning) ;  "Problems 
of  City  Driving";  "Report  on  Donald"  (speech  clinic); 
"So  Much  for  So  Little"  (services  of  a  local  health  depart- 
ment) ;  "The  Story  of  Wendy  Hill"  (diabetes) ;  "This 
Way  To  Nursing";  "When  All  the  People  Play"  (recrea- 
tion program  in  a  rural  community) ;  "Your  Very  Good 
Health"  (British  government  health  program). 

A  striking  instance  of  film  use  in  the  health  field  took 
place  last  spring.  The  Mayo  clinic  had  discovered  its 
entirely  new  approach  to  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

"In  two  reports  by  members  of  the  Mayo  staff,"  said 
the  New  Yor\  Times  in  telling  the  story,  "illustrated  with 
motion  pictures,  there  was  presented  to  a  distinguished 
gathering  of  physicians,  physiologists  and  chemists,  the 
first  word  on  what  may  become  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
medicine,  comparable  to  the  discovery  of  insulin  and  of 
penicillin.  .  .  .  On  the  screen  the  gathering  saw  fourteen 
men  and  women,  some  bedridden,  some  in  wheel  chairs 
...  get  up  and  walk  briskly  up  and  down.  .  .  .  They  saw 
a  man,  a  physician,  whose  joints  were  so  painful  that  he 
reacted  with  agonizing  pain  to  being  touched,  improve 
after  a  few  treatments  to  the  point  where  he  could  dance 
a  jig."  That  is  the  way  cortisone  was  presented  to  the 
world,  April  20,  1949. 


J— JACK    FIELD    UTILIZES    FILMS    IN    ITS    OWN    WAY.    IN    SOME 

areas  of  community  concern,  films  precipitate  pro  and  con 
discussion.  "The  Brotherhood  of  Man,"  a  ten-minute  ani- 
mated cartoon  in  color,  brings  to  life  the  Public  Affairs 
pamphlet,  "Races  of  Mankind,"  dealing  with  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  and  intercultural  relations.  It  is  made 
exciting  for  all  ages  and  all  educational  levels.  In  many 
showings  a  group  leader  makes  a  brief  preliminary  talk, 
telling  why  the  program  committee  chose  it  and  also  per- 
haps relating  it  to  a  current  local  issue.  Then  the  film 
goes  on.  After  the  showing,  the  leader  may  invite  dis- 
cussion, saying  perhaps,  "Well,  I  see  some  skeptical  ex- 
pressions. ..."  Members  of  the  audience  state  their 
opinions,  compare  the  film  with  their  own  observations, 
test  their  prejudices  against  what  science  has  to  say — in 
short,  work  over  the  message  until  they  make  it  their  own. 

Can  group  leaders  in  club  or  church  handle  this  kind 
of  meeting-with-film  ?  Yes.  Anyone  who  can  lead  a 
lively  group  session  without  a  movie  can  easily  learn  to 
do  it  with  one.  But  most  intercultural  education  agencies 
which  lend  prints  will  also  conduct  demonstrations  and 
workshops. 

Movies  also  interpret  welfare  services.  Here  you  have 
not  only  facts  to  be  assimilated,  but  emotional  values  to 
be  conveyed.  But  the  documentary  film  can  do  both,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  dramatic  medium,  but  because  it  is 


based  on  something  that  really  happened. 

"What  needs  does  our  agency  serve?"  a  social  worker 
may  say  to  a  gathering  of  laymen.  "Let  me  show 
you.  ..." 

The  lights  are  switched  off  and  on  comes  "First  Steps," 
a  sensitive  portrayal  of  medical-social  treatment  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  children.  Or,  "Your  Child  is  a  Genius," 
which  was  photographed  in  a  progressively-run  art  class 
in  a  settlement  house.  Or,  "A  Child  Went  Forth,"  a 
documentary  classic  which  recaptures  the  atmosphere 
of  a  summer  camp. 


V-lolNG   A   STEP    FURTHER,   THERE   IS    A   RECENT   SOCIAL  DOCU- 

mentary  depicting  not  sickness,  not  recreational  needs 
but  something  else,  for  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  create 
sympathy — a  picture  of  waywardness.  "The  Quiet  One," 
as  millions  now  recall,  is  an  hour-long  picture  about  a 
children's  corrective  institution.  How  to  make  the  aver- 
age audience  care  deeply  that  destructive  young  Donald 
be  helped  ?  "The  Quiet  One"  accomplishes  this  by  reveal- 
ing just  how  Donald  got  that  way,  not  by  explaining  but 
by  unfolding  the  story  before  one's  eyes.  And  because 
they  have  relived  Donald's  everyday  life  with  him,  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  become  intensely  identified  with 
his  struggles. 

This  film  has  achieved  nationwide  recognition.  The 
New  Yor\  Times  critic,  among  others,  rated  it  among 
the  outstanding  American  motion  pictures  of  1949.  Now 
that  it  has  completed  its  theatrical  run,  it  is  being  screened 
in  state  training  schools,  public  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies, university  and  adult  education  classes  in  psychology 
and  sociology. 

Moving  pictures  also  disseminate  scientific  information 
about  child  development  and  mental  health.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  widely-used  Mental  Mechanism  series  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada :  "The  Feel- 
ing of  Rejection,"  "The  Feeling  of  Hostility,"  and  the 
latest,  "Over-Dependency."  Social  agencies  exhibit  such 
human  relations  pictures  in  training  sessions  for  volun- 
teer group  leaders  and  summer  staff  members.  Others 
use  them  for  priming  discussions  at  parent-education  pro- 
grams. Skillful  leadership  here  is  a  must.  If  presented 
merely  as  a  show  to  passive  audiences,  films  of  this  kind 
raise  unresolved  questions  and  may  create  anxiety.  In 
one  instance,  a  public  library  which  lends  prints  to  com- 
munity groups  has  been  referring  all  requests  for  this 
type  of  picture  to  the  local  unit  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  which  in  turn  assigns  special- 
ists to  the  showing. 

There  are  new  horizons  in  sex  education  these  days, 
thanks  in  some  measure  to  the  information  films.  For 
several  years,  a  Disney  film  entitled  "The  Story  of  Men- 
struation" has  been  screened  in  schools  and  settlement 
houses.  This  animated  cartoon  paved  the  way  for  the 
more  recent  "Human  Growth,"  produced  by  Eddie  Al- 
bert in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Lester  Beck,  associate 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  The 
setting  of  this  film  is  in  a  junior  high  school  class- 
room" boys  and  girls  are  watching  an  animated  film  on 
sex  development,  and  afterward  we  see  them  "talk  back" 
about  the  picture  with  their  teacher.  It  was  mainly  be- 
cause of  this  mixed  audience  that  the  New  York  State 
Catholic  Welfare  Committee  opposed  the  showing  of 
"Human  Growth"  even  to  parents  and  adult  groups. 
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Before  presenting  this  "film  within  a  film"  in  the  class- 
room, schools  screen  it  for  parents,  ask  for  their  sugges- 
tions. There  has  been  tremendous  approval,  and  some 
parents  have  wondered  why  there  was  no  film  of  the 
kind  for  younger  children.  Now  there  is.  Dr.  Beck 
and  Mr.  Albert  have  just  completed  "Human  Begin- 
nings," in  which  a  first-grade  teacher  encourages  her 
pupils  to  express,  verbally  and  through  drawings,  their 
ideas  about  what  happens  when  mother  has  a  new  baby. 

Whatever  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  unusual  motion 
pictures,  one  result  of  exhibiting  them  is  already  clear- 
cut:  they  are  bringing  parents  and  teachers  closer  together. 

Health  education,  race  relations,  social  work  interpre- 
tation, public  education  about  mental  health,  sex  educa- 
tion— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  covered  by 
these  movies. , Because  this  medium  makes  abstract  facts 
concrete,  conveys  feeling  directly,  and  provides  such  a 
natural  springboard  for  group  discussion,  it  is  taking 
its  place  in  an  ever-increasing  variety  of  educational 
programs. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  unique  about 
film,  however,  is  its  boundless  possibili- 
ties for  horizon.  Only  a  movie  could 
show  a  landscape  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent angles  as  "The  River."  This 
panoramic  study  of  the  Mississippi  has 
brought  the  story  of  soil  conservation 
to  millions  of  citizens  who  had  only  the 
vaguest  idea  about  reforestation  or 
TVA.  Though  Pare  Lorentz  made 
this  film  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  "The  River"  ranks  to  this 
day  as  a  best-seller,  and  now  also  it 
has  been  televised  many  times.  Other 
similar  movies  have  been  telecast  as 
part  of  programs  on  public  health  and 
other  scientific  subjects,  adding  scope 
and  background  to  the  words  of  living 
speakers  and  actors. 

Movies   are   breaking  down  barriers 
between   farmer   and   city-dweller,   be- 
tween government  and  citizen,  between 
teacher    and    pupil,    and    also    just    as 
much     so     between     Americans     and 
the     people     of    other     nations.     The 
new    United    Nations    movie,   entitled    "That    All    May 
Learn,"  demonstrates  how  UNESCO  is  helping  reduce 
illiteracy.    We  see  a  Mexican  farmer,  simple,  poor,  iso- 
lated— how  could  he  possibly  reveal  his  hopes  and  his 
sorrows  to  you   and  to  me?     But,  via   the  movies,  he 
does  just  that. 

The  most  important  gap  between  specialist  and  lay- 
man today,  however,  is  the  gap  in  knowledge  which  oc- 
curred with  the  cracking  of  the  atom.  The  average  citizen 
needs  to  grasp  the  findings  of  science — fast!  Movies  like 
"One  World  or  None"  and  "The  Church  in  the  Atomic 
Age"  are  a  major  help.  They  are  on  many  a  club  agenda 
these  days  and  the  most  vivid  example  I  know  of  how 
this  two-way  medium  is  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
few  who  have  knowledge  and  the  millions  who  want  to 
know  and  to  talk  back. 

We  have  come  a  long  way — from  shows  to  meetings 
with-film;  from  shorts  in  the  midst  of  an  evening's  casual 
entertainment  to  information  films  as  program  aids 


to  community  welfare  activities;  from  facts  merely  as 
something  to  be  looked  at  to  a  setting  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  genuine  integration  of  new  information. 

Nobody  knows  just  how  many  millions  of  people  are 
discussing  movies  at  industrial  plants,  union  halls,  farmers' 
organizations,  veterans'  groups,  YM  and  YWCA's,  YM 
and  YWHA's,  churches,  community  centers.  But  one 
thing  is  known:  movies  are  attracting  many  new  people 
to  serious  programs.  Men  and  women  who  do  not  usu- 
ally care  about  forums  on  public  issues  turn  out  in  droves 
if  these  meetings  start  off  with  a  movie.  Some  citizens 
are  visiting  their  local  public  library  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  because  they  like  its  film  forums. 

Does  it  seem  strange  that  people  should  go  to  the 
library  for  movies?  Or  that  well  over  fifty  of  our  public 
libraries  lend  "films  on  your  library  card"  to  community 
agencies?  The  libraries  take  to  it  naturally.  They  see 
it  as  part  of  their  function.  Many  libraries  which  do  not 
as  yet  show  or  lend  movies  are  serving  as  film  informa- 


"The  feeling  of  rejection" 

tion  centers.  And  in  almost  all  of  them,  one  may  con- 
sult the  standard  catalogues,  such  as  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company's  "Educational  Film  Guide." 

Libraries  also  work  closely  with  the  "film  councils" 
that  have  sprung  up  in  more  than  a  hundred  communi- 
ties scattered  over  the  country.  Representatives  from  local 
film-using  agencies  get  together  in  these  councils  to  pre- 
view pictures,  solve  equipment  headaches,  and  exchange 
ideas  on  how  to  employ  films  productively.  Public  health 
people,  social  workers,  staff  members  of  councils  of  so- 
cial agencies,  are  joining  in  these  councils  with  teachers, 
ministers,  adult  educators,  professionals  in  the  film  in- 
dustry. A  general  headquarters  for  information  is  the 
Film  Council  of  America,  6  West  Ontario  St.,  Chicago. 

Together  they  are  working  out  answers  to  the  big 
questions  still  facing  these  films  about  facts,  and  notably 
the  question,  now  that  the  movies  have  outgrown  the 
limitations  of  amusement,  just  how  fully  can  we  make 
use  of  their  possibilities? 
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"Our  Side  Is  Well  in  the  Lead" 

A  scorecard  by  one  of  the  leading  battlers  for  public  housing,  showing  gains 
won  in  spite  of  last-ditch  attempts  to  halt  the  Act  of  1949  at  local  levels. 


ALBERT  MAYER 


WITH  CONSUMMATE  SKILL  AND  BY  A  SUPREME  EFFORT, 
the  forward  forces  in  housing  formulated  and 
achieved  the  bold,  statesmanlike,  and  powerful  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  a  social  and  civic  landmark. 

Congress  passed  the  legislation  and  authorized  the 
money  for  low-rent  housing  and  urban  redevelopment. 
That  did  not  mean,  however,  that  any  locality  had  to 
accept  it.  One  feature  that  has  always  been  considered 
indispensable  in  such  legislation  is  that  of  decentralized 
decision  in  the  locality. 

What  was  not  adequately  realized  was  that  this  de- 
sirable characteristic  of  the  law  meant  that  the  same 
heroic  struggle  that  took  place  on  the  national  front 
might  have  to  be  repeated  on  many  local  fronts,  to  de- 
termine which  localities  would  and  which  would  not 
choose  to  build  public  housing  under  the  new  law. 

Real  estate  and  home  builders'  organizations  are  strong 
almost  everywhere.  The  housing  forces  have  some  strength 
nationally  and  in  many  of  the  cities — but  by  no  means 
in  all — and  in  many  they  have  neglected  even  the  most 
rudimentary  organization.  In  February,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  a  group  of  speculative 
builders,  met  in  convention,  and  the  Washington  Star 
reported:  "The  nation's  home  builders  today  prepared 
to  carry  on  a  determined  fight  in  cities  and  towns  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  public  housing  projects  at  the  local  level." 
They  have  been  as  good  as  their  word. 


T, 


HE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE,  SPEARHEAD  OF  THE 
pro-housing  movement,  followed  with  its  annual  meet- 
ing early  in  April,  and  there  a  good  deal  of  light  was 
shed  on  the  local  struggles  now  taking  place. 

These  things  are  clear:  1,  as  of  now,  our  side  is  well 
in  the  lead,  most  of  the  600-odd  cities  with  Housing  Au- 
thorities are  definitely  committed  and  are  proceeding  in 
various  preliminary  stages;  2,  there  are  enough  local 
defeats  and  thin  squeaks  to  make  for  a  precarious  bal- 
ance; and  3,  this  reminds  us  unpleasantly  but  salutarily 
that  our  national  victory  was  won  by  only  three  votes  in 
the  House,  that  our  opponents,  in  addition  to  their  local 
efforts,  are  going  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  reverse 
that  majority  and  to  reduce  or  eliminate  appropriations. 

The  localities  are  the  only  arena  available  now  in 
which  the  real  estate  interests  can  deploy  their  forces. 
The  tests  there  are  crucial  not  only  in  their  own  right, 
but  as  bearing  on  the  national  struggle  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  renewed.  They  have  something  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  by-elections. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  local  Housing 

V 

— Several  times  Mr.  Mayer  has  written  for  The 
Survey  about  India.  But  when  he  speaks  of  "our 
side,"  he  is  in  his  old  role  as  a  director  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference. 


Authorities'  efforts  for  slum  clearance  and  low  rental 
housing  may  be  stymied  ?  In  a  number  of  cases  the  City 
Council  has  been  called  on  to  submit  the  issue  to  a  refer- 
endum. In  St.  Petersburg,  in  Seattle,  in  Grand  Rapids, 
the  referendum  was  lost  in  a  very  light  vote,  indicating 
poor  organization  of  the  pro-housing  forces.  In  Waco, 
Texas,  the  referendum  won.  Other  referenda  are  likely — 
for  instance  in  Racine;  Yakima;  Lynn.  In  a  number  of 
cases  where  referenda  were  demanded,  pro-housing  senti- 
ment was  strong  enough  to  persuade  the  councils  to  exe- 
cute the  "cooperation  agreement"  without  referendum,  as 
in  Baltimore,  San  Antonio,  Galveston,  Dallas. 

In  some  areas,  opposition  pressure  has  been  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  council  to  reject  a  housing  program, 
e.g.,  South  Bend  and  in  Los  Angeles  County  (Los  Ange- 
les City  is  proceeding  with  a  10,000-unit  program).  In 
Oakland,  a  recall  election  was  forced,  in  the  case  of  three 
councilmen  who  voted  for  a  housing  program.  After  a 
rousing  campaign,  two  were  re-elected,  and  the  third 
faces  a  second  run-off.  In  cities  such  as  Albuquerque, 
Pueblo,  and  Abilene,  with  a  definite  housing  problem 
but  without  established  low  rent  housing  mechanisms, 
opposition  and  dissension  have  prevented  its  organization. 

In  even  such  large  cities  with  such  extensive  slums  as 
Detroit  and  Chicago,  the  low  rent  housing  program  is 
in  the  balance.  Here  the  attack  has  taken  the  form 
of  opposing  sites  which  the  Housing  Authority  has  se- 
lected, insisting  on  slum  sites,  which  at  this  juncture  are 
impracticable  because  the  housing  scarcity  makes  it  im- 
perative to  create  a  pool  of  new  housing  to  ease  the 
supply  before  turning  slum  residents  out. 

The  opponents'  arguments  vary,  but  the  pattern  is: 
Public  housing  is  socialism;  private  housing  fills  the  needs 
either  directly  or  by  filtering  down;  really  low  income 
families  are  not  housed;  public  housing  costs  too  much; 
use  the  "Baltimore  Plan"  instead;  some  other  town  has 
had  bad  experience  or  has  turned  it  down. 


1  HE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE  HAS  DONE  YEOMAN 
work  in  getting  out  a  succinct  ten-page  question-and- 
answer  document,  "The  Truth  about  Public  Housing; 
Facts  and  Misrepresentations,"  which  deals  masterfully 
with  these  contentions  and  presents  the  positive  case  as 
well.  It  quotes  such  un-radicals  as  Will  Clayton,  Senator 
Taft,  Albert  Hillix,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  behalf  of  the  truism  that  private  en- 
terprise does  not  provide  for  low  income  families. 

It  quotes  Mayor  D'Alessandro,  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  who  do  not  claim  nearly  as  much  for  the 
"Baltimore  Plan"  as  the  real  estate  boys  do.  To  quote 
the  Sun:  "Before  other  cities  are  led  to  believe  that  Balti- 
more has  found  an  inexpensive  and  sure  cure  for  all  slum 
conditions,  the  beautiful  picture  presented  by  the  home 
builders  should  be  toned  down.  .  .  .  The  slum  clean-up 
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campaign  has  brought  about  the  replacement  of  window 
panes  and  plaster  in  some  areas,  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions to  some  extent,  and  compelled  landlords  and  tenants 
to  clear  out  rat-infested  cellars  and  back  yards.  But  the 
over-crowded,  substandard  buildings  remain  exactly  that. 
.  .  .  The  local  program  is  largely  a  health  measure,  sup- 
ported by  civic-minded  groups,  and  it  took  a  special 
housing  court  to  get  the  'cooperation'  of  vested  interests." 
This  brief  resume  of  housing  struggles  around  the  coun- 
try is,  intentionally,  not  a  balanced  statement,  but  em- 
phasizes the  set-backs  which  snowball  the  confidence  of 
the  resourceful  opposition.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cities  not  listed,  the  work  is  going  forward  smoothly. 
In  others— the  six  cities  of  San  Bernardino  County,  for 
example — serious  challenge  has  been  successfully  met.  The 
struggle  is  a  good  thing  for  us,  if  we  do  not  let  the 
defeats  happen  too  often.  For  housing,  as  any  forward 
social  step,  cannot  be  attained  or  maintained  by  default. 
There  is  no  education  like  education-in-action.  Bv  and 


large,  the  friends  of  housing  have  been  overcomplacent 
following  the  great  1949  achievement.  This  is  telling 
against  us  now,  even  more  so  for  the  future. 

The  federal  program  requires  strong  renewed  support 
each  year;  each  session  of  Congress  for  the  seven-year 
duration  of  the  Act  must  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. And  beyond  that,  large  as  the  federal  program  is, 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  An  eager,  stalwart  public  opinion 
must  be  created,  comparable  to  that  supporting  public 
education,  both  to  sustain  the  present  program,  and  so 
that  important  programs  of  state  and  local  origin  and 
finance  will  be  created.  It  would  be  childish  to  think 
we  have  that  now.  We  have  one  or  two  large  state  pro- 
grams and  something  more  than  half  a  dozen  small  ones. 
But  proposals  for  large  bond  issues  for  housing  have  re- 
cently been  defeated  in  California  and  New  Jersey. 

We  are  one  or  two  steps  up  the  housing  ladder.  We 
must  be  alert  not  to  be  pushed  off.  There  are  a  lot  more 
rungs  to  negotiate. 


DESIGN:    Can  We  Do  Better  Than  Last  Time? 


ALBERT  MAYER,  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
foregoing,  also  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  National  Housing 
Conference  in  New  York,  April  2-3, 
and  said  in  part: 

In  the  creation  of  any  worthy 
architecture,  there  must  be  a  pre- 
condition of  pride  in  the  work,  a  de- 
sire for  prestige,  a  deep  and  abiding 
feeling  that  the  product  must  trans- 
cend the  brick  and  the  mortar  that 
go  into  it.  But  in  housing — with 
some  splendid  exceptions — Housing 
Authorities  and  insurance  companies 
have  been  indifferent  to  these  quali- 
ties. They  have  had  no  invincible 
urge  for  a  creative  result.  I  don't 
impute  to  them  any  general  indiffer- 
ence or  any  lack  of  serious  purpose 
in  producing  a  physically  and  socially 
adequate  job.  But  their  viewpoint 
has  been  defensive,  and  their  ambi- 
tion has  been  warped,  has  been  cen- 
tered not  only  on  producing  cheap 
housing,  but  on  producing  housing 
that  looks  cheap  and  skimped,  hous- 
ing that  nobody  could  mistake  for 
being  anything  other  than  the 
cheapest  possible. 

Why  is  this  lacking  in  housing, 
this  prestige  factor,  this  tradition  fac- 
tor? 

I  think  the  reason  is  that  the 
only  tradition  or  background  in  hous- 
ing is  the  speculative  builder.  He 
has  always  supplied  our  housing.  His 
is  a  thin  equity,  a  passing  interest. 
We  complain  of  the  architectural 
quality  of  public  housing,  and  the 
insurance  company  housing.  But 
where  do  we  find  housing  that  has 


architectural  distinction,  beauty, 
stimulation?  With  a  handful  of  ex- 
ceptions, not  in  our  big  urban  apart- 
ment houses,  not  in  our  garden  apart- 
ments, not  in  our  subdivisions.  .  .  . 

The  problem  of  creative  design  in 
housing  is  not  a  simple  one,  there  is 
a  whole  psychological  chain  of  atti- 
tudes that  must  be  broken  and  must 
be  forged  anew. 

This  is  not  easy,  but  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  it  can  be  done.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  done,  done  success- 
fully, in  exceptional  cases.  As  an 
example,  the  New  Haven  Housing 
Authority  under  Dr.  Winslow,  has  al- 
ways been  a  sensitive  group.  It  em- 
ployed good  architects,  encouraged 
them  to  do  imaginative  work,  and 
has  produced  some  of  the  finest  work 
in  this  country. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  a  more 
worthy,  a  more  inspiring  architecture, 
can  be  attained  without  excessive 
cost.  Some  of  it  can  be  attained  with 
no  extra  cost,  some  of  it  with  negli- 
gible extra  cost.  But  it  must  flow 
out  of  sensitive  attitudes,  out  of  com- 
mon exploration  by  Authority  and 
architect,  by  a  real  collaboration.  Once 
that  exists,  then  you  can  begin  to  see 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
architects,  for  the  good  architect  will 
find  he  has  an  assignment  that  means 
something.  .  .  . 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
come  free?  Study  of  the  vistas  in  a 
project,  the  massing  of  buildings  of 
various  heights  and  forms,  the  crea- 
tion of  climax  and  drama.  Why 
haven't  such  elements  flowed  easily 


up  to  now?  Because  the  architect 
needs  encouragement,  because  he 
needs  to  know  and  more,  to  feel, 
that  such  elements  are  valued,  that 
his  ingenuity  and  talent  in  such  crea- 
tion are  demanded  and  applauded. . .  . 

Basically,  we  must  stick  to  lowest 
costs,  encourage  ingenious  new  econo- 
mies, get  the  architects  to  see  the 
positive  necessity  for  it.  But  without 
for  a  moment  weakening  that  policy, 
I  suggest  that  equally  as  part  of 
policy,  the  Authority  set  aside  some 
minimal  nest  egg  for  the  architect, 
say  one  percent — in  a  $5,000,000 
project,  $50,000 — which  he  may  use 
as  his  imagination  suggests.  It  may 
be  for  a  brick  in  certain  portions  that 
is  different  from  the  ubiquitous  dull 
red  or  dull  brown;  it  may  be  for 
some  murals;  or  for  some  sculpture 
sturdy  enough  for  the  kids  to  climb 
around;  it  may  be  for  some  extra  big 
trees;  it  may  be  for  a  raised  platform 
and  concrete  backdrop  for  an  in- 
formal outdoor  theater.  The  sum  is 
trivial,  it  will  not  affect  the  basic 
economy  of  the  project.  It  will  greatly 
develop  the  spirit  of  the  architect,  and 
result  in  some  stimulating,  provoca- 
tive forms  and  functions. 

Such  individual  suggestions  as  I 
have  made  simply  point  up  a  basi- 
cally tough,  complex  issue  of  attitudes 
and  backgrounds  whose  end  product 
can  mean  the  difference  between  dull 
pedestrianism,  well-constructed  bar- 
rackism — between  that  and  a  vital 
and  very  possibly  inspiring  architec- 
ture. .  .  .  What  a  challenge  it  is; 
what  a  victory  it  will  be! 
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Tradition  and  Pride,  Put  To  Work 


Qood  Design  in  Large  Scale  Housing 

Pleases  the  Eye  and  Uplifts 

Spirit  in  Company  Town 

P  ORT  JEROME  is  in  Normandy,  fifteen  miles  out 
of  Le  Havre  toward  Paris.  It  was  built  all  at  once 
about  a  dozen  years  ago  by  one  architect  to  house 
some  900  employes  of  the  nearby  refinery  of  Stand- 
ard Francois  dcs  Petroles  (Standard  Oil). 

What  could  one  expect  from  a  "company  town" 
like  that? 

But  look  at  these  photographs.  The  architect  was 
a  young  man,  Maurice  Boulmier,  with  imagination. 
The  company  gave  him  leeway,  the  intention  being 
for  something  that  belonged  on  Normandy  soil,  not 
just  a  mushroom  warren  beside  the  smoky  plant. 
The  "prestige  factor"  and  the  "tradition  factor," 
were  amply  considered. 

Taking  as  his  inspiration  the  typical  peak-roofed, 
timbered  Normandy  cottage,  the  architect  designed 
thirty-five  different  types  and  sizes  of  houses  for 
his  new  village.  He  curved  his  streets  around  the 
rolling  hills  as  if  they  had  grown  there.  There  isn't 
a  checkerboard  pattern  in  the  whole  layout,  al- 
though all  roads  naturally  lead  to  the  Place,  where 
,the  shops,  school,  and  hotel  are  concentrated.  The 
nearest  thing  to  uniformity  is  that  each  house  is 
hedged  with  boxwood.  There  was  an  eighteenth 
century  church  nearby,  but  a  new  one  was  built  in 
the  town. 

Port  Jerome  cost  more  to  build  than  a  crisscross 
of  Quonsets  but,  according  to  the  company,  the  re- 
turn has  been  satisfactory  not  only  in  pleasing  the 
eye  but  in  contentment  and  pride. 


Standard  Oil  (N.  J.)  Photo  by  Webb 


Right:  Robert  Doiseau,  Paris 
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Belated  Concern  for  the  Okies 


The  mounting  demand  that  this  country's  own  DP's  have  something 
better   than  the   hunger,   squalor,   and  insecurity   of  their  present   lot. 


ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 


SINCE  EARLY  APRIL,  50,000  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  IN  THE 
San  Joaquin  Valley  have  been  getting  back  to 
work  and  wages  after  grim  months  of  unemployment. 
Yet  because  of  their  recent  ordeal  California  has  a  new 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  the  state's  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families. 

The  past  winter  marked  what  it  is  hoped  will  prove 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  California's  farm 
workers.  For  at  least  eighty  years  the  state  has  had  an 
uneasy  sense  that  the  seasonal  workers  constituted  "a 
problem."  In  the  "Transactions  of  the  California  Agri- 
cultural Society"  for  1869  there  are  discussions  of  migrant 
labor  very  like  those  now  heard  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  California  Association  for  Social  Welfare.  Reports 
of  dozens  of  studies,  surveys,  investigations  by  commit- 
tees and  commissions,  public  and  private,  gather  dust  on 
the  shelves  of  libraries  and  archives. 

The  latest  of  these  investigations  was  made  by  one  of 
five  crime  study  commissions  appointed  late  in  1947. 
Governor  Warren's  Commission  on  Social  and  Economic 
Causes  of*  Crime  and  Delinquency,  in  its  report  sub- 
mitted on  June  30,  1949,  included  a  special  section  on 
California  Agriculture  and  the  Problem  of  Crime.  The 
report  brought  out  some  of  the  major  dangers  of 
migrancy,  especially  to  childhood  and  youth,  and  offered 
a  number  of  recommendations  for  bringing  "many  of 
these  people  back  into  a  normal  way  of  living."  ("Cali- 
fornia and  Its  Migrants,"  by  Anne  Roller  Issler,  The 
Survey,  October  1949.) 

But  admirable  as  was  this  study,  it  seemed  likely  to 
join  its  many  predecessors  as  a  dust-gatherer,  when  on 
November  3,  West  Coast  newspapers  carried  the  story  of 
the  Aguilar  baby,  who  died  in  one  of  the  cotton  camps 
of  Kings  County.  "Starvation,"  the  papers  said.  The 
reporters  picked  up  the  stories  of  three  more  under- 
nourished babies  who  died  in  the  same  county  hospital. 
There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. The  district  attorney  made  an  investigation.  Dr. 
Donald  Upp,  county  health  officer,  was  quoted  as  placing 
responsibility  chiefly  on  the  parents. 

Asserting  that  malnutrition  exists  throughout  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  where  110,000  cotton  pickers  were  work- 
ing, Dr.  Upp  pontificated,  "As  long  as  they  don't  raise 
their  standard  of  living,  they  are  going  to  lose  babies." 

•*• 

— By  a  California  writer  who  is  also  a  member 
of  The  Survey's  field  staff.  Though  Mrs.  Issler's 
home  is  in  Napa  County,  north  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  she  knows  at  first  hand  the 
country  and  the  conditions  of  which  she  writes. 


The  district  attorney  threatened  wholesale  arrests  for 
parental  neglect. 

The  local  newspapers  were  still  discussing  this  hear- 
ing when  a  House  Subcommittee  arrived  in  Bakersfield 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  Representative  Cleveland 
M.  Bailey,  (W.  Va.),  as  chairman.  After  listening  to  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Jess  Aguilar  the  committee  declared 
her  "a  good  woman,"  not  guilty  of  neglecting  her  child. 
Dr.  Upp  now  explained  that  the  labor  camp  where  the 
Aguilar  family  lived  was  unsanitary,  and  stated  that 
such  conditions  were  widespread  in  the  Valley.  Another 
physician  told  the  committee  that  one  county  hospital 
gets  20  cases  a  day  of  infant  malnutrition  and  dehydra- 
tion during  the  cotton  picking  season. 


N, 


•  EWS  ABOUT  THE  CALIFORNIA  COTTON  CAMPS  SPREAD  FAR- 

ther;  radio  took  up  the  story.  A  writer  for  a  conservative 
eastern  magazine  arrived  in  Fresno  with  the  disconcert-, 
ing  question,  "Is  this  where  all  the  babies  are  dying?" 

Prominent  citizens  declared  that  "rural  slums  are  no 
worse  than  city  slums,"  and  complained,  "They  are  being 
publicized  too  much." 

Then  on  December  1,  the  Fresno  Bee  published  the 
first  of  a  series  of  twelve  articles  written  by  one  of  its 
staff  reporters,  James  McClatchy,  and  these  were  more 
critical  than  the  articles  by  "outlanders."  Under  the  head- 
line, "Hunger,  Sickness,  Misery  Expected  to  Reign  in 
Migrant  Camps  this  Winter,"  McClatchy  wrote  of  "the 
generally  wretched  housing  conditions,  the  less  than  mini- 
mum sanitation  facilities,  and  the  widespread  apathy  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  migrants."  He  found  "a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  these  rural  people  that  they  are 
forgotten  and  ignored  by  the  rest  of  society — that  they 
don't  'belong,'  and  are  not  accepted."  In  one  of  the  later 
articles  he  called  attention  to  the  "hidden  costs"  which 
school,  health,  police,  and  welfare  agencies  must  pay  for 
this  neglect.  He  added,  "If  ever  there  was  a  part  of  the 
population  whose  life  invites  communism  or  some  other 
form  of  radicalism,  it  certainly  must  be  this  one." 

A  staff  correspondent  of  The  New  Yorf^  Times,  Glad- 
win  Hill,  sent  his  paper  a  series  of  stories  on  California's 
farm  labor  situation,  not  limiting  his  reports  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  though  chiefly  focused  on  that  vast  area 
of  rural  slums,  where  this  year's  emergency  of  unemploy- 
ment and  hunger  has  been  most  acute.  Late  in  March, 
Life  magazine  published  pictures  and  a  brief  story,  and 
Collier's  appeared  with  two  major  articles  corroborating 
in  devastating  detail  the  story  of  the  tragic  human  cost  of 
California's  "cotton  boom."  Not  since  the  Thirties  has 
there  been  such  a  concentration  of  attention  on  the  long 
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Is  This  1939  or  Today? 


"I'll  tell  ya,"  he  said  quietly,  "they's  a  big  son-of-a-bitch  peach 
orchard  I  worked  in.  Takes  nine  men  all  the  year  roun'  ....  Takes 
three  thousan'  men  for  two  weeks  when  them  peaches  is  ripe.  Got  to 
have  'em  or  them  peaches'll  rot.  So  what  do  they  do?  They  send  out 
han'bills  all  over  hell.  They  need  three  thousan',  an'  they  get  six 
thousan'.  They  get  them  men  for  what  they  wanta  pay.  If  ya  don' 
wanta  take  what  they  pay,  goddam  it,  they's  a  thousan'  men  waitin' 
for  your  job. 

"So  ya  pick,  an'  ya  pick,  an'  then  she's  done.  Whole  part  a  the 
country's  peaches.  All  ripe  together.  When  ya  get  'em  picked,  ever' 
goddam  one  is  picked. 

"There  ain't  another  damn  thing  in  that  part  a  the  country  to  do. 
An'  then  them  owners  don'  want  you  there  no  more.  Three  thousan' 
of  you.  The  work's  done.  You  might  steal,  you  might  get  drunk,  you 
might  jus'  raise  hell.  An'  besides,  you  don'  look  nice,  livin'  in  ol'  tents; 
an'  its  a  pretty  country,  but  you  stink  it  up.  They  don'  want  you 
aroun'.  So  they  kick  you  out,  they  move  you  along. 

"That's  how  it  is." 

—From  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath,"  by  John  Steinbeck 
(By  permission  of  the  Viking  Press.  Copyrighted.) 


standing  desperation  of  the  seasonal  farm  workers,  nor 
such  n  stirring  of  California's  conscience. 

These  seasonal  workers  follow  the  crops,  from  the 
earliest  vegetables  in  the  south  to  the  last  fruit  in  the 
north,  the  harvest  ending  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  San 
Joaquin  in  winter.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  migratory  prole- 
tariat, with  few,  if  any,  roots  or  resources,  an  adjunct  to 
an  agricultural  economy  of  vast  land  holdings  and  spe- 
cialty products.  The  small  local  farmer  does  not  always 
know  to  which  side  he  belongs. 


u 


'  XT1L    THE     1930's     MOST     HARVEST     HANDS     WERE    ALIENS 

— East  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mexicans,  Filipinos — 
recruited  where  labor  was  cheap.  But  the  last  group 
were  not  recruited.  They  came  unbidden  from  the 
prairie  states,  driven  out  by  dust  storms  and  depression. 
California  called  these  people  Okies,  though  not  all  were 
Oklahomans  by  any  means.  Except  that  they  found  less 
opportunity  when  they  arrived,  they  were  very  like  the 
people  who  settled  California  in  the  1840's — ill-schooled, 
land-hungry,  accustomed  to  democratic  institutions.  Too 
many  came  in  the  Thirties  and  they  continue  to  come. 
California  snubbed  them  but  did  not  kick  them  out. 

Many  of  these  people  worked  in  war  industries  and 
ceased  to  be  migrants.  With  the  money  they  saved  they 
bought  bits  of  land,  or  rented  smaller  bits  in  the  shack- 
towns.  After  the  war  they  continued  to  follow  farm 
work  from  planting  to  harvest,  but  their  operations  were 
limited  to  fields  within  reach  of  their  homes.  However, 
there  are  still  thousands — not  only  Okies  but  Mexicans 
and  Negroes  as  well — who  live  in  a  succession  of  labor 
camps  or  pitch  their  tents  along  ditchbanks. 

The  day  before  the  Bee  published  the  first  of  its 
articles.  Dr.  Anita  Faverman,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health,  made  a  report  on  "Infant 
Mortality  and  Diarrhea  in  Kings  and  Fresno  Counties." 
Within  twenty  days,  while  the  cotton  pickers  were  at  the 
peak  of  their  earnings,  there  had  been  18  infant  deaths 
from  malnutrition,  complicated  by  diarrhea,  enteritis  or 


pneumonia  in  Fresno  County,  10 
in  Kings  County.  "The  problem," 
wrote  Dr.  Faverman,  "is  not  a  new 
one.  In  1948,  148  infants  died  of  diar- 
rhea and  enteritis  in  the  six  San 
Joaquin  Valley  cotton  counties  - 
Fresno,  Kings,  Kern,  Merced,  Ma- 
dera  and  Tulare."  She  pointed  to 
the  need  for  parent  education,  the 
insufficient  food  in  slack  times,  the 
neglect  due  to  the  mothers'  work 
in  the  fields.  "Moreover,  the  poor 
condition  of  these  very  young  in- 
fants suggests  need  for  better  pre- 
natal supervision  and  nutritional 
guidance  of  expectant  mothers  as 
well  as  infants." 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Housing,  camps 
were  found  to  have  improved  some- 
what over  the  years.  "However, 
during  peak  labor  demands,  these 
camps  are  doubled  in  capacity  by  the 
addition  of  tents.  This  throws  a 
heavy  strain  on  privy  and  garbage 
facilities,  the  report  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Faverman  quoted  a  spokesman  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau,  who  said  that  the 
growers  would  be  more  prone  to  improve  workers'  hous- 
ing if  they  could  get  income  tax  reductions  over  a  three- 
year  period  instead  of  twenty  years  as  at  present.  In 
any  case,  the  smaller  growers  would  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  housing  up  to  standard.  Nevertheless,  this  spokes- 
man insisted  that  housing  should  be  provided  by  the 
grower.  He  disapproved  of  larger  units  serving  several 
farms  or  areas,  and  implied  that  this  creates  labor  prob- 
lems. 

Writing  in  November,  Dr.  Faverman  found  the  Valley 
counties  already  apprehensive  over  the  coming  need  for 
financial  aid.  Some  measure  of  county  relief  would  be 
available  to  residents,  and  one  county  had  explored  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  surplus  foods  from  the  federal 
government  for  nonresidents.  "Other  areas  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  delay  in  making  plans  for  relief  will  en- 
courage these  people  to  move  on." 

She  concluded  her  report  with  a  plea  for  study  of  "a 
coordinated  approach  to  the  migrants'  problems  of  labor 
demand,  housing,  sanitation,  health  services  and  medical 
care,  welfare,  education,  and  recreation." 

The  plea  was  heeded.  The  first  of  the  governor's 
several  conferences  was  held  in  Sacramento;  the  second, 
under  the  state  health  department  in  Fresno.  For  the 
first  time  since  John  Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  more 
than  ten  years  ago  had  publicized  the  problem,  there  was 
an  attempt  at  comprehensive  planning  for  the  state's  sea- 
sonal surplus  of  migratory  farm  workers.  The  confer- 
ence, which  included  growers,  recommended  that  the 
state  lend  personnel  and  provide  financial  help.  The  con- 
ference also  urged  inclusion  of  farm  workers  in  the 
federal  Social  Security  system.  At  present  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  program,  and  also  from  the  Wage-Hour 
law,  so  that  they  have  neither  the  protection  of  a  mini- 
mum wage,  nor  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

At  the  time  of  the  conferences,  the  record  $208,000,000 
cotton  crop  of  1949  was  already  90  percent  baled,  and 
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there  were  35,000  jobless  workers  in  the  Valley  who  could 
not  hope  for  further  employment  before  spring — with 
the  number  mounting  daily. 

The  Department  of  Health  agreed  to  send  staff  mem- 
bers, including  nutritionists,  sanitarians,  nurses,  and  ;i 
health  educator,  with  Dr.  Donald  Davy,  of  the  Division 
of  Local  Health  Services,  directing  and  coordinating  their 
activities.  This  highly  trained  team  was  to  work  with 
county  health  departments,  which  were  in  turn  to  fur- 
nish leadership  for  local  emergency  committees  represent- 
ing "all  organizations  interested  in  the  agricultural 
workers." 

On  a  visit  to  Fresno,  I  talked  with  Mrs.  I.  T.  Teilman, 
the  one  lay  member  of  the  local  committee  there.  When 
I  asked  her  what  she  considered  the  final  solution  of  the 
migrants'  problems,  she  replied,  "Social  security  and  pub- 
lic housing."  She  added  that  this  answer  does  not  repre- 
sent local  opinion,  since  "many  of  our  people  are  too 
afraid  of  a  'welfare  state'  to  accept  either  of  these  reme- 
dies. We're  just  beginning  to  take  responsibility  for  what 
happens  to  our  migrant  workers." 

Health  problems  are  high  on  the  committee's  agenda, 
but  there  has  been  some  progress.  The  Fresno  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  lowered  the  bars  to  care  of  non- 
residents in  the  county  hospital.  Heretofore  people  with 
less  than  a  year's  residence  had  been  accepted  only  in 
emergencies.  Prenatal,  delivery,  and  postnatal  care  are 
now  available  to  nonresident  mothers.  Infants  and  pre- 
school children  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  fewer 
restrictions,  and  rules  have  been  relaxed  in  other  direc- 
tions also.  The  Public  Health  Department  plans  more 
well-baby  clinics  in  the  camps,  and  mobile  immunization 
units. 


M, 


LEAN  WHILE  THE  FRESNO  COUNTY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 
has  been  feeding  thousands  of  hungry  families.  Out  of 
the  eight  Valley  counties  only  three  (including  Fresno) 
have  been  using  work  relief  instead  of  a  "dole"  of 
groceries — usually  very  meager.  Where  the  head  of  the 
family  is  able  to  work, -he  is  assigned  to  a  county  work 
project.  At  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  an  hour,  he  is  paid  in 
produce,  receiving  a  "full  food  budget"  as  worked  out 
by  the  home  economist  of  the  department.  "Residents" 
comprise  80  percent  of  the  relief  load.  However,  this  is 
a  technicality.  These  too  are  migrants  or  ex-migrants 
like  the  "nonresidents"  except  that  they  have  been  in 
the  county  more  than  twelve  months.  This  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction stems  from  the  1930's.  On  the  theory,  "Let  them 
keep  out  or  starve,"  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  relief 
to  newcomers.  But  the  Okies  kept  coming.  Now  it  is 
proposed  that  residence  laws  be  liberalized.  The  present 
requirement  is  three  years  residence  in  the  state,  one  year 
in  the  county. 

During  the  emergency,  about  500  nonresident  families 
in  the  Fresno  area  have  received,  at  county  expense,  sur- 
plus food  from  federal  warehouses.  Resident  families  also 
are  allowed  surplus  food  to  supplement  their  food 
budgets. 

Commodities  available  at  the  time  I  was  in  Fresno 
were  dried  milk,  dried  eggs,  and  potatoes,  though  it  was 
hoped  that  fat  in  some  form  could  be  added,  and  the 
purchase  of  stale  bread  was  being  considered.  Private 


funds  were  raised  for  other  items.  Service  clubs,  growers' 
groups,  and  others,  donate  such  things  as  canned  milk, 
flour,  and  beans.  At  that  time — late  February- — the  Wel- 
fare Department  was  registering  about  200  new  cases  a 
day.  The  relief  load  was  expected  to  mount  until  April 
1,  when  farm  work  slowly  opens  up. 

A  number  of  factors  have  served  to  intensify  this  year's 
farm  labor  situation.    There  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  cotton  growing  in   the  state,  and  since   1947, 
cotton  has  been  California's  most  valuable  crop,  topping 
citrus  fruit  by  millions  of  dollars.    Today,  California  is 
the  fifth  cotton  producing  state  in  the  Union.    Though 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  grows  more  than  100  crops,  cot- 
ton now  is  its  mainstay,  and  the  change  has  served  to 
stabilize  the  economy  of  the  Valley,  which  for  decades 
was  precariously  dependent  on  the  market  price  of  grapes. 
The  San  Joaquin  is  considered  by  agricultural  experts 
the  most  efficient  cotton  area  in  the  USA,  and  it  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  Central  Valley  Irrigation  Project, 
to  be  completed  in  1952.    For  a  time,  the  cotton  land  of 
the  Valley  was  85  percent  tenant-farmed.    Today,  there 
are  virtually  no  small  holdings.     The  cotton  farms  are 
huge    tracts,    with     elaborate    mechanized     equipment. 
Growers  are  governed  by  a  unique  law,  which  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  possess,  plant,  harvest,  or  gin  any  va- 
riety of  cotton  except  the  highly   improved  Acala.     In 
the  spring  of  1949,  the  9,500  growers  of  the  Valley  unani- 
mously switched  to  a  new  strain  of  their  variety,  Acala 
4-42,  a  move  unprecedented  in  the  long  history  of  agri- 
culture.   This  strain  has  the  advantages  of  earlier  flower- 
ing, and  of  simultaneous  maturing  of  the  bolls,  so  that 
the  harvest  can  be  completed  in  a  few  operations,  instead 
of  a  long  series  of  pickings.    In  addition  to  the  change  in 
the  strain,  there  is  a  swiftly  progressive  change  in  the 
method  of  harvest,  from  hand  picking  to  machine,  and 
each  mechanical  picker  supplants  twenty  to  thirty  pairs 
of  human  hands. 

The  news  of  the  million-acre  cotton  planting  in  the 
spring  of  1949  brought  an  army  of  pickers  to  the  San 
Joaquin  in  the  fall.  In  its  beginnings,  the  cotton  added 
two  or  three  months  to  the  seasonal  workers'  year,  since 
it  helped  bridge  the  gap  between  the  end  of  the  fruit 
harvest  and  the  beginning  of  spring  work.  But  this  past 
season,  that  gain  was  lost. 

"The  harvest  was  finished  two  and  a  half  months 
earlier  than  ever  before,"  the  Fresno  County  welfare  di- 
rector, Don  A.  Jensen,  told  me.  "Of  the  110,000  pickers 
in  the  Valley  last  fall,  about  half  of  those  living  m 
growers'  camps  have  left,  some  going  to  Los  Angeles  or 
Imperial  Valley,  some  to  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Texas. 
Many  growers  try  to  make  jobs  for  those  who  stay,  let 
them  live  in  the  camps  free,  keep  them  till  spring  work 
begins.  Our  relief  problem  is  chiefly  with  people  from 
the  shacktowns  who  don't  leave.  Nobody  claims  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  adequate;  we're  merely  keeping  peo- 
ple from  starving." 


N 


EXT   WINTER,   WELFARE   OFFICIALS   EXPECT   AN   EVEN    MORE 

serious  unemployment  situation,  because  of  federal  cuts 
in  cotton  acreage  and  the  increasing  number  of  me- 
chanical pickers.  This  year  there  was  one  machine  to 
each  1,000  acres  of  cotton.  Next  year  the  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  to  500.  The  big  growers  are  convinced 
that  machines  pick  more  cheaply;  further,  they  eliminate 
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the  problem  of  company  housing  for  the  migrants. 
The  "Cotton  King"  Russell  Giffen,  a  fourth  of  whose 
domain  of  some  86,000  acres  was  planted  to  cotton  the 
past  season,  hopes  within  three  years  to  clear  away  all 
the  pickers'  cabins  and  harvest  the  entire  crop  by  ma- 
chine. 


I 


N  THE  FALL  OF   1950,  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  E.V1PLOY- 

ment  will  try  to  reroute  migrants  to  areas  where  their 
labor  is  needed.  However,  no  one  is  optimistic  enough 
to  think  that  information  trailers  located  along  Highway 
99,  the  migrants'  main  line  of  travel,  and  other  devices 
will  deflect  enough  families  to  prevent  large  scale  un- 
employment. 

Mexican  nationals  illegally  in  this  country,  complicate 
the  problem  of  the  farm  labor  surplus.  It  is  estimated 
that  10,000  a  month  cross  the  California  border,  and  per- 
haps 20,000  more  cross  other  sections  of  the  2,000  mile 
"line."  These  "wetbacks" — so  called  because  many  of 
them  swim  the  Rio  Grande  between  the  thinly  spaced 
Border  guards — come  seeking  jobs,  lured  by  stories  of 
the  fabulous  wages  of  workers  recruited  by  this  govern- 
ment to  work  in  America's  war  industry.  The  wetbacks 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys,  many  of  them  accepting  substandard  wages, 
while  native  Americans  beg  in  vain  for  employment. 

N.  D.  Hudson,  Fresno  County  director,  federal  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service,  sees  a  partial  solution  for  the 
Okies  in  small  decentralized  industries  which  could  be 


located  in  towns  and  cities  up  and  down  the  Valley. 
He  remarked  upon  the  number  of  Okie  families  already 
settled  on  the  land.  "With  a  part  time  job  in  town,  a 
big  garden,  and  a  cow,"  he  said,  "many  farm  workers 
who  are  now  migrants  could  settle  down  and  still  do 
some  work  for  local  growers." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles  F.  Brannan,  is 
interested  in  resettlement  on  a  large  scale.  Under  the 
now  extinct  Farm  Security  Administration,  several  re- 
settlement communities  were  begun  in  California,  notably 
the  one  near  Ceres,  where  some  forty  housing  units  were 
constructed.  The  Secretary  thinks  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  his  loan-and-advice 
service,  a  great  many  families  could  be  settled  in  their 
own  states. 


LBOUT     FIFTY     GROWERS     MET     IN     FEBRUARY     TO     DISCUSS 

social  and  economic  problems,  health,  sanitation,  housing, 
and  long  range  planning  to  improve  their  workers'  living 
standards. 

The  biggest  hurdle  proved  to  be  housing.  Most  growers 
cannot  themselves  afford  satisfactory  housing,  yet  they 
oppose  public  housing  for  fear  of  "labor  trouble."  In  a 
report  of  one  of  the  earlier  conferences,  Dr.  Ellis  D.  Sox, 
of  the  state  health  department,  elaborated  this  point. 

"There  was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  neither  the 
federal  nor  the  state  government  should  operate  [hous- 
ing] facilities.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  county 
government  should  not  operate  such  facilities.  There  was 


All  photos  from  the  Fresno  Bee 

"Rural  slums  are  no  worse  than  city  slums,"  said  the  defensive  Californians;  but 
that  does  not  make  life  any  pleasanter  in  this  farm  owned  camp  for  harvesters 
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Pathetic  attempts  to  brighten  up  impossible  interiors  attest  one  migrant  family's  desire  for  a  home 


a  relatively  unanimous  agreement  that  such  facilities  can 
be  effectively  sponsored  and  operated  by  growers'  as- 
sociations, as  has  been  the  case  in  Tulare  and  Kern  coun- 
ties. One  grower  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  camps, 
particularly  when  operated  after  the  harvest  season,  be- 
come places  for  organized  unrest  and  labor  difficulties. 
The  manager  of  the  two  grower-operated  camps  in  Tu- 
lare County,  with  eight  years'  experience  in  both  federal 
and  privately  operated  camps,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  particularly  when  the  camp  manage- 
ment is  strong  and  leadership  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves is  cultivated  and  encouraged." 

Near  Firebaugh,  Fresno  County,  is  another  camp  of 
this  type.  Now  operated  by  the  West  Side  Growers'  As- 
sociation, it  retains  the  manager  who  ran  it  for  the  federal 
government  before  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  Janu- 
ary 1948,  induced  Congress  to  scrap  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  with  it  the  federal  camps.  The 
population  at  the  Firebaugh  Camp  this  winter  was  6 
percent  Negro,  25  percent  Mexican,  and  69  percent  Okie. 
Many  residents  are  semi-permanent. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  designed  the 
twenty-two  government  camps  as  small  self-governing 
communities  of  175  to  450  families  each,  where  the  root- 
lessness  that  is  the  migrant's  most  serious  handicap  could 
be  mitigated.  Here  he  "belonged."  The  carefully  selected 
camp  manager  and  the  public  health  nurse  helped  break 


down  the  barriers  of  isolation.  There  were  clubs,  com- 
mittees, child  health  clinics,  recreation,  and  successful 
self-government,  including  camp  policing,  and  enforce- 
ment of  camp  "law."  On  the  material  side  the  camps 
were  not  elaborate,  but  in  a  simple  way  the  needs  of 
the  people  were  met — pure  drinking  water,  shower  baths, 
sanitary  units,  a  garage  set-up,  a  grease  rack,  laundry, 
clotheslines,  nursery,  meeting  hall. 


T, 


HE  PROBLEM  OV  MIGRANTS    HOUSING  IS  THREEFOLD,  WITH 

growers,  workers,  and  the  public  all  concerned.  When 
the  federal  government  offered  its  camps  to  the  state 
of  California  at  a  tenth  of  their  value,  grower  interests 
in  the  legislature  helped  muster  a  negative  vote.  Five  of 
the  camps  were  sold  to  nonprofit  farmers'  associations; 
the  rest  were  leased  to  individual  growers,  and  became 
company  towns  in  the  industrialized  fields.  Many  peo- 
ple who  favor  public  housing  as  the  only  way  to  get 
uniformly  decent  camp  conditions  are  hopeful  that,  un- 
der the  new  Federal  Housing  Act,  it  may  be  possible  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  full  public  housing  for  agricul- 
tural labor. 

The  prevailing  type  of  grower's  camp  today  (aside  from 
those  bought  or  leased  from  the  government)  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  identical  wooden  shacks,  set  close  together  on 
the  bare  earth.  Conditions  in  some,  it  is  said,  are  rea- 
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sonably  good.  Many,  however,  have  no  plumbing  of 
any  description;  some  break  every  sanitary  law  in  the 
Labor  Code;  few  have  the  type  of  direction  that  made 
decent  stopping  places  of  the  government  camps.  Among 
the  growers'  camps  I  visited,  I  saw  but  one  laundry  unit, 
where  several  women  were  washing  clothes.  In  the 
other  camps,  there  was  an  occasional  washing  machine 
outside  a  cabin  door— no  space  for  it  inside. 

In  one  camp  I  counted  twenty  noisome  privies  in  a 
row,  across  the  road  from  200  rundown  shacks  owned  by 
a  grower  who  in  1949  harvested  a  $6,000,000  cotton  crop. 
This  is  not  untypical. 

Drainage  ditches  too  close  to  camp  areas,  and  open 
cesspools  are  a  danger  to  children  whose  parents  work 
in  the  fields.  Drinking  water  in  some  camps  gives  peo- 
ple cramps  and  "skitters."  Dr.  William  Stein,  Fresno 
County  health  officer,  told  me  that  before  he  instituted  his 
present  program  of  wholesale  vaccinations,  the  West  Side 
district  (west  of  the  San  Joaquin  River)  averaged  18 
cases  of  typhoid  a  year. 

Joseph  Reich,  Dr.  Stein's  chief  sanitarian,  reported  to 
the  Fresno  emergency  committee  that  a  recent  survey 
disclosed  over  200  labor  camps  in  the  county.  "If  the  State 
Department  of  Housing  is  going  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  these  labor  camps  up  to  standard,  it 
will  take  two  men  [as  inspectors]  and  probably  more, 
for  this  county  alone.  In  the  past,  one  man  was  assigned 
to  serve  all  the  San  Joaquin  counties,  which  of  course 
was  of  very  little  value." 

Generally  speaking,  growers'  camps  are  better  than 
those  of  labor  contractors,  and  these  in  turn  are  bet- 
ter than  those  of  squatters,  the  groups  of  migrants  who 
set  up  tent-keeping  along  a  drainage  ditch,  or  build  ram- 
shackle huts  and  hovels  out  of  whatever  they  can  find. 
There  are  camps  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  so  foul  and 
so  degraded  that  people  are  warned  away  from  them. 
Harry  Lawton,  a  student  reporter  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley,  told  me  about  one  called  Jericho, 
crowded  between  a  slaughterhouse  and  a  hog  farm.  "The 
stench,"  he  said,  "was  so  nauseating  that  I  climbed  back 
into  the  car  with  the  fellows  I  came  with,  and  we  drove 
away  as  fast  as  we  could."  How  could  such  places  fail 
to  breed  not  only  discontent  and  disease,  but  drunken- 
ness and  crime? 

These  squalid  tent  towns  and  villages  of  hovels  are 
not  limited  to  one  county  or  one  community,  nor,  it  must 
be  emphasized  to  one  state.  But  they  stretch  through  the 
rich  and  beautiful  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  Bakersfield 
to  Sacramento,  over  240  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  the  longest 
continuous  slum  on  this  continent. 


'NE     KEY     TO     THE     BLOTCH     IS     THE     GROWERS     FEAR     OF 

unionization.  They  are  standing  firm  against  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  an  AFL  affiliate  now  gaining  rapid 
headway  among  agricultural  workers.  The  Taft-Hartley 
law  grants  no  collective  bargaining  rights  to  farm  la- 
borers, though  it  does  grant  injunction  rights  to  their 
employers.  But,  as  Chet  Gary,  director  of  the  Fresno 
Labor  Council,  puts  it,  "Strikes  can  be  won  by  sheer 
economic  necessity."  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganizing migrants  is,  of  course,  their  migrancy,  but  each 
local  now  has  a  nucleus  of  resident  workers.  The  NFLU, 


with  a  goal  of  100,000  new  members,  is  expending  most 
of  its  effort  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Last  fall  there  was  a  start  at  collective  bargaining. 
When  it  came  time  for  wage-setting,  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Agricultural  Labor  Bureau  invited  labor  contrac- 
tors and  labor  organizations  as  well  as  growers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  bargaining.  The  union  had  distributed 
10,000  ballots  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  NFLU  spokesmen 
at  the  meeting  reported  that  pickers  wanted  $3  a  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton.  Various  growers  offered  $2.50.  The 
growers  alone  voted,  and  $2.50  was  agreed  upon.  The 
union  promptly  took  a  strike  vote  and  in  some  counties 
men  walked  out.  The  State  Conciliation  Service  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  National  Farm  Labor  Union  and 
set  the  rate  at  $3. 

This,  according  to  William  Swearingen,  the  local  or- 
ganizer, means  an  average  wage  for  a  9-hour  day  of 
about  $9.  In  a  normal  cotton  season  of  three  months, 
this  average  picker  earns  a  total  of  about  $440  before 
the  onset  of  "regular"  unemployment. 

This  same  union  spokesman  suggested,  as  a  solution: 

"The  8-hour  day,  Governor  Warren's  plan  for  more  in- 
dustries, social  security,  and  sending  all  the  wetbacks 
home  to  Mexico." 


T, 


_    HE  UNION  IS  ABLE  TO  REPORT  RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  EFFORTS 

to  reduce  farm  employment  of  aliens.  The  NFLU  has 
made  two  agreements  to  this  end.  Under  one,  the 
meagerly  staffed  Border  Patrol  offices  in  a  dozen  centers 
will  make  daily  raids  on  farms  indicated  by  the  union, 
to  discourage  the  hiring  of  wetbacks.  The  second  is  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  state  employment  officer  in  El  Centre, 
in  the  Imperial  Valley,  that  before  any  farm  is  certified 
as  needing  Mexican  contract  labor,  the  union  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  provide  American  workers.  Cer- 
tainly to  curtail  or  prevent  the  employment  of  the  wet- 
backs—their number  is  estimated  at  50,000  or  more  in 
California— and  of  the  contract  aliens  would  help  sta- 
bilize the  employment  of  the  Okies. 

For  the  families  who  continue  to  follow  the  crops,  the 
union  joins  Congressman  Cecil  White  of  Fresno,  a  cot- 
ton grower,  who  wants  the  federal  government  to  keep 

its  present  camps  and  build 
enough  more  camps  to  care 
for  all  of  the  migrants  in 
California. 

Better  health  care,  better 
educational  opportunity,  en- 
forcement of  the  state's  La- 
bor Code,  social  security,  de- 
cent housing,  collective  bar- 
gaining— these  are  necessary 
steps  if  California's  agricul- 
tural workers  and  their  chil- 
dren are  to  attain  something 
approaching  an  American 
standard  of  living. 

And  there  is  evidence  that, 
as  never  before,  California  is 
aware  of  the  migrants  and 
their  problems,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  something 
about  them. 
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CONTINUING  THE  FAMILY  SERIES 


Mother,  Father,  and  the  Children 

The  "average"  family,  regardless  of  hopeless  moments,  has  great  powers  to 
meet  its  own  emergencies  and  society's  demands  on  it,  if  only  it  uses  them. 


GLADYS   HOAGLAND  GROVES 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  RAISING  OUR  OWN  FAMILY  OR  TALKING 
with  a  father  and  mother  who  are  in  an  emergency 
with  their  half-grown  children,  the  power  of  the  family 
may  seem  too  small  to  count  for  much.  As  parents  we 
feel  helpless;  as  counselors  to  other  parents  we  may  be 
hopeless  when  we  try  to  help. 

Even  institutions  that  exist  theoretically  for  the  sake 
of  the  child  may  lose  sight  of  his  inner  needs  in  their 
concern  for  the  details  that  can  be  counted,  measured, 
or  weighed,  and  singly  a  parent  often  dares  not  protest 
very  sternly.  The  particular  school  or  one  of  its  teachers 
may  be  hurting  its  pupils  by  exaggerating  picayunish  de- 
tails, or  by  eating  into  their  free  time  by  requiring  too 
much  home  work.  The  power  of  the  family  then  seems 
very  small  indeed  to  the  head  of  the  family  concerned. 

However,  in  counseling  with  the  heads  of  families  that 
hover  on  the  brink  of  tragedy  from  illness  or  lack  of 
money  or  personal  instability  or  infidelity,  one  is  often 
struck  with  the  miracle  of  the  persistence  of  family  feel- 
ing in  spite  of  great  odds  against  it.  A  widow  with  two 
sons  to  support,  brings  them  up  with  more  than  the 
average  feeling  of  family  solidarity  in  spite  of  her  work- 
ing away  from  home  five  and  a  half  days  a  week.  An 
adolescent  daughter  genuinely  fond  of  both  her  parents, 
finally  after  the  father's  desertion  for  two  years,  brings 
them  together  again  for  keeps. 

What  is  this  family-mindedness  ?  And  how  does  it 
operate?  How  can  it  be  at  times  so  helpless — as  in  its 
inability  to  look  out  for  its  own?  And  how  can  it  be 
so  strong  in  the  face  of  obstacles?  How  can  we  direct 
our  own  family?  And  how  help  other  families? 

Everybody  wants  to  belong  to  somebody.  Good  or 
bad,  happy  or  unhappy,  our  childhood  family  is  our  first 
means  of  establishing  our  own  identity.  As  we  get  that 
sense  of  being  a  separate  person  which  mounts  un- 
noticed during  infancy,  then  announces  itself  spectacular- 
ly near  the  end  of  the  second  year,  we  balance  our  feeling 
of  being  apart  from  everything  and  everyone  else  by 
growing  into  increasing  awareness  of  our  family  as  ours. 
We  see  our  family  as  an  extension  of  our  personality. 


— The  author  collaborated  with  her  husband, 
the  late  Professor  E.  R.  Groves  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  in  writing  the  widely  used 
college  text  book,  "The  Contemporary  American 
Family."  She  herself  is  author  of  "Marriage  and 
Family  Life"  and  is  editor  of  "Marriage  and 
Family  Living,"  the  journal  of  the  National 
Council  on  Family  Relations. 
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Not  only  is  self-consciousness  sharpened  but  our  other- 
consciousness  becomes  peculiarly  personal  through  our 
identification  with  family  no  less  than  through  our 
flashes  of  withdrawal  from  it. 

At  every  age — in  all  the  stages  of  growing  up,  in  the 
final  decline  of  life,  and  throughout  the  self-sufficient 
middle  years — our  family-centered  thinking  and  feeling 
are  a  large  part  of  us.  Whether  we  busy  ourselves 
fighting  against  unhappy  family  memories  or  trying  to 
fill  the  void  of  an  almost  total  lack  of  family  experience, 
whether  we  are  helped  or  hindered  by  the  various  ele- 
ments in  our  family  living,  we  seldom  operate  unin- 
fluenced by  our  family  conditioning. 

Yet  this  momentousness  of  each  individual  family  in 
shaping  and  motivating  its  members  is  no  ground  for 
panic  or  crippling  anxiety.  Those  who  work  with  fam- 
ilies are  impressed  time  and  again  with  the  fine  careers 
of  some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  "problem  families." 
Why  "problem  children"  may  result  from  outwardly 
admirable  families  is  often  easier  to  explain  than  the  sight 
of  upright  socially  minded  young  people  emerging  from 
grossly  self-centered  or  otherwise  unstable  families. 

The  essential  thing  is  for  each  family  to  be  itself, 
savoring  its  peculiar  values  and  having  confidence  in  its 
own  aims.  As  the  poised  personality  knows  what  it  really 
wants  and  goes  after  it,  so  the  family  that  counts  most 
is  die  one  self-conscious  enough  to  find  out  where  it 
stands  and  vigorous  enough  to  try  effectively  to  maintain 
its  stand. 


1    RANSLATED    INTO    PRACTICALITIES,   THIS    STRONG    FAMILY— 

which  may  be  labeled  "good"  or  "bad"  variously  by 
different  observers — is  one  that  does  less  drifting  and 
more  deciding  than  its  neighbors.  All  families  are  acted 
upon  more  or  less  by  what  goes  on  about  them. 

One  of  the  special  worths  of  the  family  lies  in  its 
contributing  a  sort  of  stereoscopic  view  of  life  to  the 
child.  Things  and  people  appear  to  him  in  one  way. 
but  he  also  is  aware  of  the  different  aspect  they  have 
for  his  parents  from  their  adult  viewpoint  and  yester- 
day's background,  no  matter  how  modern-minded  they 
may  be. 

The  child,  for  example,  who  has  a  television  set  with- 
in reach  may  think  no  more  of  it  than  his  father  did 
of  a  buggy  ride — interesting  or  boring  by  turns,  but  not 
in  itself  unusual.  Yet  the  parent,  especially  aware  of 
the  new  gadget,  may  be  sharply  critical  of  its  hazards 
and  keenly  sensitive  to  its  advantages.  Here  certainly 
is  something  from  outside,  hard  to  control,  vigorously 
acting  upon  the  family.  The  parent  may  feel  that  it 
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interferes  with  the  child's  studies  and  cuts  down  his 
recreational  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parent  may 
feel  that  he  should  know  what  programs  the  boy  or  girl 
selects,  and  may  suggest  some  that  he  thinks  desirable. 
The  two  develop  a  live  issue  to  discuss.  They  may  also 
have  joint  decisions  to  reach,  as  in  finding  a  program 
both  can  enjoy.  The  parent  can  helpfully  alert  the  pro- 
ducers to  the  reactions  of  youngsters  to  shows  not  in- 
tended for  them,  but  to  which  they  turn  instead  of  the 
ones  labeled  for  their  consumption.  He  may  somewhat 
control,  by  veto,  what  the  small  child  views,  but  with 
the  older  ones,  forbidding  is  likely  to  enhance  the  appeal. 


Eva  Luoma,  Weirton,  W.  Va. 


The  very  fact  that  the  home  is  invaded  by  television 
while  it  is  experimenting  with  programs  for  all  kinds  of 
audiences  makes  it  necessary  for  families  to  unite  to  sup- 
port research  and  to  exert  influence  in  the  policy-making 
councils.  The  parent  who  has  genuine  respect  for  his 
adolescent  son  and  daughter  will  ask  their  help  in  trying 
to  reach  decisions  in  this  matter. 

For  many  families  the  question  of  television  in  the 
home  may  seem  far  in  the  future,  though  in  metropolitan 
and  suburban  areas  most  children  have  at  least  occasional 
access  to  television  outside  their  homes.  The  immediate 
present,  nevertheless,  is  the  strategic  time  for  families  to 
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let  it  be  known  that  their  interests  must  be  considered 
by  the  new  industry. 

There  is  still  a  vastly  uneven  social  lag,  in  spite  of  the 
telescoping  of  time  and  space  by  technological  advances, 
and  most  families  react  chiefly  to  the  realities  as  they  were 
newly  understood  generations  ago.  Only  a  small  number 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  what  goes  on  today.  The  rest 
are  in  differing  degrees  of  awareness  of  recent  develop- 
ments. This  lag  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  hazards. 

For  instance,  it  will  be  several  generations  to  come 
before  the  bulk  of  families  think  of  the  Kinsey  report 
as  something  they  must  reckon  with  in  working  out 
their  plans  for  the  sex  education  of  their  children.  In 
most  families  today,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  sex 
education  is  thought  of  as  something  largely  negative- 
merely  the  holding  at  bay  of  youthful  sex  impulses. 


1      ROVOKING     AS     SOME     EDUCATORS     AND     SOCIAL     WELFARE 

workers  may  find  the  impermeability  of  families  to  ideas 
based  on  new  findings,  this  slowness  acts  as  a  balance 
wheel  to  keep  family  life  from  tearing  itself  apart  in  chas- 
ing after  every  novel  discovery  and  appealing  new  theory, 
without  their  being  tried  out  and  reevaluated.  The  few 
families  that  precipitately  accept  the  unfolding  of  thought 
which  may  be  characteristic  of  our  time  can  act  as  pilots 
to  chart  courses  for  others  to  follow  if  they  will.  Fads 
and  mass  reactions  delayed  in  this  way  are  given  time, 
in  many  instances,  to  dissipate  themselves  harmlessly. 

The  few  parents  who  are  seriously  concerned  as  to  how 
the  Kinsey  findings  should  affect  their  dealings  with 
their  own  adolescents  have  time  to  consider  this  in  the 
light  of  advice  on  the  subject,  from  medicine,  psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  religion,  and  other  backgrounds. 
Not  being  herded  by  a  family  mass  movement  either 
to  stampede  in  horror  away  from  the  latest  discoveries 
about  sex  behavior  or  just  as  thoughtlessly  to  rush  all 
youngsters  into  early  marriage,  each  thinking  family  can 
make  its  own  careful  appraisal  of  what  current  findings 
and  interpretations  mean  for  its  own  members.  The 
meanings  will  be  widely  different,  of  course,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  young  people  and  their  re- 
lationships. 

Families  may  take  a  broader  view,  and  try  to  find 
out  how  to  help  preadolescent  and  adolescent  boys  and 
girls  build  a  sound  philosophy  of  sex  that  can  encompass 
a  wide  range  of  personality  needs  while  not  creating  use- 
less burdens  for  anyone  else. 

A  sensible  family-minded  conclusion  would  be  the 
recognition  that  no  survey  can  show  what  should  be, 
but  only  what  is  reported  by  the  sampling  questioned. 
The  value  of  two-way  communication  between  a  boy  and 
his  parents,  in  regard  to  sex  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  living,  becomes  increasingly  clear.  Any  father  and 
mother  would  like  to  know  what  their  son  is  up  against 
— not  only  his  worries  but  his  inner  ideals.  This  they 
may  never  completely  know,  but  if  they  maintain 
thoroughly  friendly  relations  with  him,  respecting  him 
as  a  person  with  a  right  to  his  own  attitudes  and  ideas, 
they  are  likely  to  have  as  good  an  entree  as  they  can 
wisely  use  in  trying  to  influence  him. 

The  first  step  for  any  parents  in  trying  to  help  their 
son  or  daughter  to  a  balanced  orientation  toward  sex 


is  to  clean  house  in  their  own  thoughts  and  emotions. 
When  they  get  rid  of  their  own  blind  spots  and  feelings 
of  pressure  or  panic,  they  have  advanced  a  long  way 
toward  being  able  to  listen  to  and  learn  from  their 
adolescent  child.  In  time,  they  may  be  able  to  share  with 
him  their  own  sex  philosophy  in  a  helpful  way. 

It  is,  of  course,  fortunate  that  not  all  parents  have 
succeeded  in  handing  on  intact  their  own  sex  tenets. 
Many  adults  of  today  know  from  experience  that  they 
grew  up  with  sounder  ideas  and  attitudes  than  their 
parents.  It  is  harder  to  think  that  one's  own  children 
may  likewise  outgrow  oneself.  Unless  one  can  accept 
this  possibility,  however,  one  is  denying  the  progress 
that  must  accompany  the  ongoing  of  the  generations. 
But  we  must  be  singularly  without  humor  if  we  stolidly 
believe  that  we,  personally,  represent  the  apex  of  achieve- 
ment in  any  direction. 

Nor  need  we  worry  lest  an  enlightened  youth  means 
a  youth  without  sexual  restraint.  The  strong  human 
craving  for  boundaries  and  restrictions  operates  nowhere 
more  powerfully  than  in  sex  behavior.  To  the  extent 
that  the  adolescents  of  today  identify  themselves  with 
the  adults  they  admire — both  parents  and  non-parents — 
they  want  to  be  like  them,  and  try  to  take  over  the  rules 
and  regulations  they  see  these  adults  attempting  to  live 
by.  One  cue,  then,  is  to  let  it  be  known  that  we  whole- 
heartedly accept  the  positive  aspects  of  our  own  code, 
seeing  sex  as  a  gracious  part  of  life  when  its  expression 
respects  the  safeguards  for  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others. 

More  important  than  specific  sex  information  is  the 
understanding  that  attitudes  derived  from  fundamental 
sex  motives  —  such  as  the  drive  to  play  a  man's  part 
in  the  world,  the  urge  to  be  a  womanly  wife  and 
mother — color  much  of  our  apparently  unrelated  be- 
havior. The  young  person  who  sees  that  sex  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  pattern  has  a  reason  for  not  wanting  to 
get  sidetracked  by  the  casual  episodes  that  interfere  with 
his  total  life  plan. 

Let  no  family  heads  imagine  that  they  are  doing 
justly  by  their  growing  sons  and  daughters  when  they 
merely  "have  a  talk  with  them  about  sex."  The  parents' 
spontaneous  attitudes  and  expressions  observed  during 
the  years  of  living  together  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
child's  mind — not  to  be  altered  by  any  words  selected  for 
the  occasion.  But  there  must  be  added  certainly  a  will- 
ingness to  deal  honestly  with  the  questioner.  The  parent 
discovers  one  of  his  most  difficult  tests  when  he  comes  to 
cross  the  bridge  between  the  generations  at  this  crucial 
point. 


SIMILARLY,  IN  REGARD  TO  RELIGION,  A  TOPIC  AS  DIFFICULT 
as  sex  for  many  parents,  and  as  important  for  growing-up 
children!  Interest  in  the  two  fields  is  closely  related; 
confusion  in  the  one  tends  to  spill  over  into  the  other. 
The  same  basic  needs  appear  in  both.  Parents  who  have 
neglected  to  think  through  their  obligation  to  discuss 
religion  with  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  are  taking  a 
shortsighted  way  out,  that  may  add  measurably  to  the 
young  person's  difficulties.  Neither  the  edict  that  "This 
is  the  way  you  must  think  and  feel  because  this  is  the 
teaching  of  my  religion,"  nor  the  avoidance  of  explana- 
tions about  one's  own  philosophy  on  religion  is  fair 
to  the  growing  mind  of  the  young.  Religious  fervor 
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stirs  easily  in  adolescence,  yet  everything  believed  until 
then  is  sharply  questioned. 

Parents  who  step  aside  lest  they  influence  their  chil- 
dren unduly  in  this  area  are  not  thereby  leaving  them 
uninfluenced.  The  children  are  left  open  to  the  propa- 
ganda or  exploitation  of  others  who  may  be  less  conscien- 
tious, more  narrow,  or  even  outright  dishonest.  It  is  a  big 
order  to  keep  the  light  touch  while  explaining  one's 
religious  beliefs,  past  and  present,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  implying  that  it  would  be  disloyal  for  the 
young  to  explore  their  own  religious  needs  and  capaci- 
ties, and  also  without  belittling  the  role  of  religion 
in  one's  own  life.  Yet  there  are  parents  who  succeed 
in  doing  just  this. 

Adults  who  feel  that  they  are  being  dishonest  unless 
they  emphasize  their  disillusionment!  should  realize  that 
such  stressing  of  churchly  shortcomings  may  be  highly 
inaccurate  if  it  leaves  out  the  constructive  role  played 
in  their  own  formative  years  by  the  positive  aspects  of 
religion.  Nowhere  is  it  more  true  than  here  that  teach- 
ings which,  in  the  past,  have  been  extremely  helpful 
may  need  to  be  translated  into  different  terms  of  action 
and  a  new  implementation  of  faith  to  fit  the  changing 
wants  of  the  next  generation.  But  we  lose  sight  of  the 
essential  task  of  the  family  if  we  assume  that  because 
parents  are  bewildered  in  adjusting  their  religious  ex- 
pression to  the  life  of  today,  they  need  not  try  to  help 
their  children  define  a  living  faith  for  themselves. 

Not  to  hand  on  intact  whatever  has  been  impressed 
on  the  parents,  nor  to  propagate  their  uncertainties  and 
losses  in  toto,  but  to  try  to  share  with  their  child  the 
ideas  that  have  meant  most  to  them — this  is  to  establish 
family  values  in  perpetuity.  The  young  are  then  free 
to  grow,  yet  not  cut  off  from  what  their  forebears  have 
discovered  and  experienced. 


ANOTHER     BEWILDERING     DIFFICULTY     IN     MANY     FAMILIES 

occurs  to  fathers — under  pressure  from  wife  or  children 
who  want  to  know  why  they  can't  have  television  or 
a  new  car  or  some  other  expensive  item  that  their  friends 
have.  Being  pushed  by  their  families  to  provide  gadgets 
because  other  people  have  them  can  be  the  most  em- 
barrassing of  experiences  to  some  men  who  over- 
emphasize extravertive  values.  If  there  are  genuine  bonds 
of  fellowship  between  the  father  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  such  pressures  are  quickly  dissipated.  A  man 
who  is  actually  troubled  over  such  demands  should  read 
his  dismay  as  an  indication  that  the  relationship  between 
himself  and  his  family  needs  to  become  more  personally 
satisfying  to  each.  It  is  not  things  that  can  put  an  end 
to  annoying  pressures,  but  the  building  up  of  a  real 
sense  of  comfort  in  being  together,  exchanging  ideas,  and 
sharing  experiences. 

Money  is  less  important  than  interest  if  father  and 
child  are  to  develop  the  inner  friendship  that  is  not 
dependent  on  possessions.  A  man  with  a  hobby  which 
he  takes  time  to  share  with  his  children  can  give  them 
resources  they  will  always  treasure.  I  recall  one  father 
living  in  a  city  who  is  chronically  short  of  cash  but  who 
has  nn  intimate  knowledge  of  boats  that  makes  him  a 
hero  to  his  adolescent  son.  Year  after  year  this  man  has 
found  a  way  of  getting  access  to  a  boat,  by  making 
himself  useful  to  the  owner.  Whenever  he  could,  he 
took  his  boy  along  with  him;  and  now  today  the  son 


is  almost  as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  his  father. 

Another  city  dweller,  while  his  children  have  been 
growing  up,  has  taken  one  of  them  with  him  each  week 
to  the  public  botanical  gardens,  where  his  own  eager  in- 
terest has  made  him  an  expert  in  plant  growth.  Simpler 
hobbies,  requiring  less  skill  or  application,  are  open 
to  all.  The  outing  of  father  and  child  are  no  less  family 
recreation  than  the  home  pursuits  or  playing  together  of 
the  whole  circle.  When  there  is  a  wide  range  of  age  be- 
tween the  children,  a  whole-family  outing  may  be  more 
of  an  ordeal  than  a  frolic,  unless  the  older  children  take 
the  initiative  and  are  keenly  interested  in  it.  The  im- 
portance lies  in  creating  the  common  interests. 

The  Peckham  experiment  in  London  seems  to  show 
that  whole  families  will  happily  use  the  same  recreational 
center,  if  its  various  facilities  are  suitable  for  the  different 
needs  of  parents  and  children,  and  if  tactful  planning  is 
done  ahead.  Based  on  an  experimental  health  center  in 
a  congested  city  district,  it  has  succeeded  in  helping  fami- 
lies to  get  a  new  perspective  on  their  opportunities  for 
enjoying  life  together. 

In  small  towns  also,  practical  leadership  often  sets  the 
pattern  for  families  learning  to  engage  in  recreational 
and  constructive  doings  together.  A  humdrum  locality 
can  blossom  into  vivid  personality  as  a  result  of  some- 
body's starting  activities  that  bring  families  together  for 
fun  or  work,  for  their  mutual  advantage. 


1     AMILY  PRIDE  TAKES  ON  NEW  MEANING  WHEN   IT  INCLUDES 

pride  in  being  friendly  to  all  sorts  of  people  and  working 
for  fair  play  throughout  the  community.  Such  efforts  are 
reflected  back  into  the  home  through  a  renewed  liveli- 
ness of  contacts  and  brightening  of  personalities  that  ap- 
peared drab. 

Any  of  us  who  has  a  family  that  has  left  a  significant 
impress  on  us,  has  something  that  is  worth  working  for. 
It  may  seem  at  times  not  to  rate  as  high  as  we  should 
like.  Even  so,  in  terms  of  whatever  standards  we  set  up 
for  it,  we  have  the  right  to  be  proud  of  it.  For  a  family 
is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  personalities  and  their  inter- 
relationships; it  is  the  chief  means  of  bringing  to  each 
of  its  members  its  own  unique  selection  from  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  the  opportunities  of  the  present. 

By  the  identification  of  husband  with  wife  and  of 
parent  with  child,  and  by  the  need  of  each  to  lose  him- 
self at  times  in  concentration  of  feeling  and  effort  for 
the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  each  is  permanently 
drawn  out  of  himself.  This  occurs  often  unexpectedly 
with  a  sharpness  of  reality  that  can  become  the  basis  of 
a  growing  and  widening  lifelong  concern  for  other  peo- 
ple. A  practical  test  of  the  vigor  of  the  individual  family 
lies  in  its  ability  to  develop  in  all  its  members — not  in 
the  mother  alone,  not  chiefly  in  the  father,  nor  dispropor- 
tionately in  the  child — a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  other- 
than-self  emotions  and  undertakings. 

There  is  also  another  and  more  profound  test  of  the 
role  of  the  family  in  its  social  setting.  It  is  the  degree 
of  its  success  in  directing  or  permitting  the  transfer  of  an 
important  part  of  its  members'  altruistic  motivation  and 
energy  into  concerns  beyond  the  immediate  boundaries 
of  the  home.  The  family  is  the  wellspring  of  the  feelings 
and  habits  that  can  issue  in  a  genuine  social  spirit  that 
appears  in  broadening  world  mindedness,  as  well  as  in 
true  neighborliness  and  in  the  capacity  for  friendship. 
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Children  First 


THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  HEALTH  FOR 
children  is  as  widely  recognized  to- 
day as  was  the  need  for  better  education 
a  century  ago.  The  findings  of  the  re- 
cent three-year  study  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  set  forth  a  situa- 
tion that  is  a  challenge  to  all  Americans: 

"In  the  course  of  a  year  three  babies 
die  for  every  two  soldiers  killed  in  ac- 
tion during  a  year  of  World  War  II, 
while  in  some  counties  where  medical 
services  are  scarce,  five  times  as  many 
infants  die  as  in  other  communities  with 
better  facilities.  .  .  .  Thirteen  million 
children,  or  one  third  of  the  total  num- 
ber, live  in  isolated  areas  and  are 
penalized  because  three  quarters  of  the 
pediatricians  practice  in  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  population." 

The  emphasis  of  the  pediatricians  was 
on  the  need  for  better  training  for  doc- 
tors in  child  care,  and  better  distribution 
of  doctors  and  medical  facilities.  But 
speaking  to  the  Academy  when  it  met  to 
release  its  findings  and  outline  its  pro- 
gram, Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  former  U.  S. 
Surgeon  General,  had  something  to  say 
about  another  aspect  of  the  problem, 
(New  York  Times,  April  3,  1949.)  He 
pointed  out  that:  "There  is  extensive  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  health  of 
children  is  jeopardized  by  their  parents' 
inability  to  pay  for  essential 
medical  care  and  health  serv- 
ices." He  asked  the  doctors, 
"What  will  be  your  program 
for  the  relief  of  this  situation, 
which  is  at  the  core  of  the 
matter?" 

It  is  a  truism  that  only  the 
rich  and  the  very  poor  are 
able  to  get  good  medical  at- 
tention. The  small  percentage 
of  families  with  over  $4,800 
a  year — estimated  in  1947  at 
about  21  percent — can  afford 
to  pay  for  health  care  for  their 
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children.  At  the  other  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale,  children  who  are  public 
wards,  or  whose  families  are  on  relief, 
can  have  good  medical  care,  at  least  in 
some  states.  Some  benefit  also  from  the 
free  or  cut-rate  service  of  benevolent 
doctors.  But  there  are  altogether  too 
many  who  "go  without." 

In  a  midwestern  city  two  boys,  whom 
I  shall  call  Bob  and  Louis,  have  the  same 
misfortune — an  extreme  malformation 
of  the  jaw — which  not  only  mars  their 
appearance  but  interferes  with  diges- 
tion and  speech.  The  defect  is  curable 
by  long  and  costly  treatment.  Bob,  a 
public  charge,  has  started  this  treatment. 
But  Louis  is  from  a  low-income  family, 
which  had  accumulated  a  little  money 
in  the  savings  bank.  According  to  the 
rules  under  which  public  assistance  pro- 
grams operate,  the  family  must  use  this 
very  meager  nest-egg  before  receiving 
any  help  in  paying  for  Louis's  treat- 
ment. So  far  they  refuse  to  do  this. 
To  be  successful  the  treatment  must 
start  soon.  Unless  some  way  out  of  the 
impasse  is  found,  Louis  will  be  con- 
demned to  go  through  life  with  a  handi- 
cap which  is  now  entirely  preventable. 
Such  needless  waste  must  be  stopped.  A 
way  must  be  found  to  bring  what  medi- 
cal science  knows  to  all  who  need  it. 


— By  a  professionally  trained  social  worker  with  years 
of  volunteer  experience  on  agency  boards  and  com- 
mittees, particularly  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  and  as  social  welfare  chairman  of  local  and 
state  chapters  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Dur- 
ing the  war  she  saw  child  health  needs  at  first  hand 
when  directing  a  nursery  for  the  traveling  wives  and 
babies  of  ex-service  men.  The  essence  of  the  plan  she 
describes  herewith  is  embodied  in  the  National  School 
Health  Services  Bill  (S.1411)  which  passed  the  Senate 
a  year  ago  -with  bi-partisan  support.  Its  counterpart, 
H.R.  3942,  is  still  awaiting  action  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  The  pend- 
ing legislation,  however,  makes  provision  only  for 
school  children. 


To  some,  the  solution  is  federal  aid  to 
provide  care  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay.  Many  of  the  plans  introduced 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing those  sponsored  by  Senators  Taft 
and  Hill,  contained  this  provision  in 
some  form.  It  is  the  familiar  "means 
test"  approach  of  a  relief  program.  As  a 
part  of  a  national  health  plan,  it  would 
put  a  premium  on  deceit,  discourage 
thrift  and  foresight,  destroy  personal 
pride  and  independence.  It  would  take 
an  unwieldy  and  costly  set-up  to  ad- 
minister it. 


1    HE  COUNTRY  HAS  SOME  EXPERIENCE  TO 

consult  on  this  point,  in  the  provisions 
for  the  "medically  indigent"  in  New 
York  and  certain  other  states.  The  story 
of  Bob  and  Louis  illustrates  some  of  its 
absurdities  in  practice.  Any  welfare  of- 
ficial who  is  administering  such  a  pro- 
gram will  point  out  others.  Solomon 
himself  might  find  it  hard  to  decide 
how  much  a  $4,500  family  should  be  re- 
quired to  lower  its  standard  of  living  to 
pay  for  the  operations  to  cure  a  crippled 
child;  or  whether  a  young  $3,000  couple 
should  be  billed  for  the  entire  cost  of 
the  experimental  treatment  that  failed  to 
save  their  baby.  There  are  formulas  to 
determine  need  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  There  is 
no  uniform  way  to  determine 
medical  need. 

Moreover,  care  for  the  medi- 
cally indigent  deals  in  the 
main  with  the  end  problems 
of  health  —  the  critical  or 
emergency  situations.  A  child 
health  program  must  begin  at 
the  other  end.  It  should  be 
positive  and  preventive,  and 
treatment  in  sickness  is  only 
one  part.  Long  ago,  Amer- 
icans experimented  with  a 
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means  test  for  children's  education. 
We  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  because 
it  was  seen  that  good  citizenship,  na- 
tional security,  and  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  live  effectively  in  our 
society  required  universal  free  educa- 
tion. These  same  factors  are  involved 
in  health  care  for  children,  and  for 
the  same  reasons  this  country  should 
make  their  health  also  a  free  public 
service. 


1    HIS  BOLD  AND  SIMPLE  PLAN    FOR   CHILD 

health  does  not  mean  starting  completely 
from  scratch.  Every  community  has 
some  free  health  services  for  children;  in 
some  places  only  a  little  is  being  done, 
in  others  a  great  deal.  It  would  be 
possible  to  add  to  these  projects  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  provide  good  health 
care  for  all  children.  To  expand  these 
services  would  mean  in  each  community 
a  staff  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and 
so  on,  to  give  all  needed  health  care  to 
the  children  of  all  parents  who  wish  to 
make  use  of  the  service.  Those  who 
prefer  to  get  medical  care  for  their 
children  privately  can  continue  to  do 
so,  just  as  they  are  free  to  send  children 
to  private  schools.  But  the  goal  is  to 
make  good  medical  care  freely  available 
to  all  children. 

Americans  want  the  authority  over  the 
public  schools  to  stay  where  it  is  now — 
in  the  local  community.  Like  the  schools, 
the  child  health  services  will  need  the 
benefit  of  local  interest  and  responsi- 
bility. After  a  minimum  of  state  and 
federal  enabling  legislation,  the  local 
communities  from  the  very  start  should 
take  the  initiative. 

A  local  child  health  committee  should 
be  formed  in  each  suitable  community, 
to  make  a  survey  of  existing  services, 
estimate  needs  and  costs  and  lay  out 
a  scheme  to  meet  these  needs,  using 
appropriate  technical  and  expert  help. 

Federal  and  state  grants-in-aid  will 
be  required  to  share  the  costs — -more  in 
some  communities  and  in  some  states 
than  in  others,  but  in  every  community 
there  should  be  a  local  financial  stake  in 
the  enterprise. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  states  to  de- 
termine the  suitable  local  unit  of  opera- 
tion. In  many  states  local  and  central 
school  districts  would  be  appropriate 
communities;  in  others,  counties  or  town- 
ships might  be  a  better  choice.  But  all 
units  chosen  for  operating  the  child 
health  service  should  have  a  real  com- 
munity feeling. 

The  whole  program  will  demand  wis- 
dom and  unselfishness  on  the  part  of 


existing  federal  and  state  health  and 
child  welfare  agencies.  This  should  not 
present  insoluble  problems — not  if  every- 
one concerned  puts  the  health  of  the 
nation's  children  first. 

Those  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  compulsory  national  health  in- 
surance may  have  little  enthusiasm  for 
a  program  limited  to  child  health.  Most 
will  grant,  however,  that  in  addition  to 
the  sound  and  the  fury  of  the  extremists, 
there  are  honest  doubts  and  valid  dif- 
ferences about  some  of  the  specific  fea- 
tures of  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  problems 
of  an  inclusive  plan  are  to  be  resolved 
in  the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  hope  that 
a  program  for  child  health,  provided, 
like  public  education,  as  the  birthright 
of  every  American  child,  will  appeal  to 
most  Americans. 

Any  present  estimate  of  the  cost  must 
be  of  the  roughest.  If  we  accept  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  complete  health 
care  for  the  entire  population  through 
compulsory  health  insurance  (Harper's 
Magazine,  December,  1949)  as  $8,000, 


000,000  a  year,  we  might  assume  that  it 
would  cost  better  than  a  third  of  this 
amount— say  $3,000,000,000— to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  children  from  birth 
to  school-leaving  age.  After  the  sug- 
gested local  surveys  and  planning,  more 
realistic  estimates  will  be  possible  as 
the  basis  for  determining  appropriations, 
matching  state  funds,  and  local  responsi- 
bility. If  necessary,  the  program  can  be 
started  on  a  limited  scale.  This  is  the 
way  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act  has  gotten  under  way. 

If  it  is  impossible,  for  lack  of  dollars 
or  doctors  (or  both),  to  provide  health 
service  at  once  for  all  the  children,  we 
can  at  least  carry  out  a  substantial 
demonstration  with  a  selected  age  group. 
Admittedly  the  program  will  have  to 
compete  with  many  other  desirable  serv- 
ices and  many  inescapable  expenditures. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  decide  whether  this  is  something 
we  must  do  for  our  children,  whether 
we  can  continue  to  deny  to  any  child 
the  health  care  he  needs  and  which 
medical  science  has  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge to  give. 


Recent  State  Legislative  Action 


THOUGH  THIS  IS  NOT  A  LEGISLATIVE 
year  as  far  as  most  states  go,  the 
legislative  bodies  of  a  few  states  have 
met,  with  some  consequences  for  the 
states'  health,  welfare,  or  correctional 
programs.  In  at  least  two  states,  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island,  the  legislators' 
tendency  was  to  tighten  up  public  as- 
sistance provisions  by  making  assistance 
harder  to  achieve  and  possibly  less  de- 
sirable. 

In  New  Yort(  the  chief  push  in  this 
direction  came  from  up-state  legislators 
seeking  to  tighten  eligibility  and  to  re- 
turn more  of  the  administrative  and 
financial  responsibility  to  the  localities. 
Those  measures  which  would  have 
reduced  the  state's  financial  responsi- 
bility from  its  present  80  percent  failed 
of  passage;  while  one  prohibiting  as- 
sistance grants  greater  than  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  had  most  of 
the  sting  taken  out  of  it  by  a  qualify- 
ing phrase  requiring  grants  to  be  con- 
sistent with  "the  requirements  of  health 
and  decency." 

One  New  York  bill,  at  this  writing  on 
the  governor's  desk,  would  return  the 
administration  of  home  relief  (general 
assistance)  to  policies  abandoned  more 
than  a  decade  ago  when  the  state 


adopted  cash  relief.  This  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  relief  administrator  to 
issue  grants  "by  cash,  voucher  or  re- 
stricted check  as  he  may  determine  or 
as  he  may  be  directed  by  the  local 
governing  body" — thus  injecting  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors  into  the 
picture  once  again.  Because  of  federal 
requirements  that  assistance  be  given  in 
cash,  the  bill  would  affect  only  those 
programs  in  which  no  federal  funds  are 
involved.  Another  new  measure  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  Commissioner 
Raymond  P.  Hilliard,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Welfare,  allows  local  ad- 
ministrators to  set  up  work  relief  proj- 
ects. Commissioner  Hilliard  has  already 
announced  that  some  4,000  to  5,000  per- 
sons will  soon  be  offered  the  choice  ot 
working  for  their  relief  payments  or 
getting  off  the  rolls  in  New  York  City. 
A  new  New  York  law  in  the  health 
field  makes  it  possible  for  school  chil- 
dren to  be  excused  from  health  or 
hygiene  classes  that  are  "contrary  to 
the  religious  teachings  of  their  parents." 
To  be  excused,  the  child  must  have  a 
note  from  his  minister  or  other  religious 
representative.  Though  known  as  the 
Christian  Scientists'  bill,  this  measure 
could  presumably  be  used  by  other  re- 
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ligious  groups  to  keep  children  from  sex 
education  discussions  or  other  school 
programs.  Social  workers  and  health 
personnel  are  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  legislature's  creation  of  a  Mental 
Health  Council  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Hygiene. 

Rhode  Island  adopted  a  year's  resi- 
dence requirement  in  the  state  for  eligi- 
bility to  general  assistance,  and  thus  at 
least  partly  repudiated  its  former  action 
in  becoming  the  first  state  to  abandon 
all  such  requirements  for  eligibility  to 
its  public  aid  programs.  The  reversion 
took  place  at  the  request  of  the  gover- 
nor without  preliminary  study  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  state's  liberal  atti- 
tude toward  newcomers  was  being 
abused.  According  to  one  correspon- 
dent, spot  studies  of  nonresidents  on  re- 
lief made  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  from  time  to  time  have  indi- 
cated that  most  of  the  families  have  had 
valid  reasons  for  moving  to  Rhode 
Island,  that  many  of  them  had  previ- 
ously lived  in  the  state,  and  that  the 
length  of  their  period  of  need  was 
generally  short. 

In  Texas  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $5,000,000  a  year  for 
seven  years  for  construction  and  im- 
provements of  state  hospitals  and  special 
schools.  It  also  set  new  penalties  and 
increased  old  penalties  for  a  number  of 
specific  crimes,  particularly  sex  offenses. 

Senate  Liberalizes 
DP  Admission 

THIRTEEN  HOURS  OF  CONTINUOUS  DE- 
bate  and  a  record  twenty  roll  call 
votes  preceded  the  victory  April  5  of 
Senate  forces  seeking  a  liberalized  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act.  By  a  final  vote  of 
58  to  15,  the  Senate  approved  the  bill 
offered  by  Senator  Harley  M.  Kilgore 
of  West  Virginia,  as  a  substitute  for  that 
sponsored  by  Senator  Pat  McCarran  of 
Nevada,  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

As  finally  passed,  the  new  DP  bill 
increases  the  total  number  of  DP  ad- 
missions from  205,000  to  344,000,  and 
excludes  from  this  count  the  Voll(deut- 
sche,  Germans  expelled  from  other  coun- 
tries. A  separate  quota  for  expellees  was 
raised  from  27,372  to  54,744.  The  num- 
bers of  war  orphans  allowed  entrance 
under  special  provisions  of  the  act  were 
increased  from  5,000  to  20,000.  The 
final  date  for  admission  under  the 
Displaced  Persons  provisions  was  ex- 
tended one  year  to  June  30,  1951. 


By  the  narrow  margin  of  six  votes 
the  Senate  eliminated  the  present  law's 
rules  requiring  a  30  percent  priority  for 
farmers  and  preference  for  persons  of 
Baltic  origin.  And  a  one  vote  margin 
rejected  a  McCarran  amendment  giving 
the  immigration  and  consular  services 
equal  authority  with  the  DP  Commis- 
sion to  determine  DP  eligibility. 

One  of  the  few  provisions  alike  in 
both  the  Kilgore  and  McCarran  bills 
was  the  advancement  of  the  so-called 
"cut-off"  date  to  January  1,  1949.  The 
old  law  bars  from  eligibility  all  DP's 
who  did  not  arrive  in  occupation  zones 
before  December  22,  1945. 

The  Senate  made  specific  provisions 
for  18,000  veterans  of  General  Anders 
Polish  army,  now  in  Great  Britain,  10,- 
000  Greeks,  and  4,000  White  Russians 
formerly  resident  in  Shanghai  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  DP  quota. 

Differences  in  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  new  DP  law,  now  less 
than  if  the  McCarran  bill  had  passed, 
are  now  being  ironed  out  in  conference. 

Prompt  Ratification 
Sought  on  Genocide 

THE  SENTIMENT  WHICH  VIEWED  HlT- 
ler's  mass  killings  as  a  challenge  to 
conscience  and  which  found  expression 
in  the  United  States  Committee  for  a 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convention 
is  being  rallied  now  to  call  for  prompt 
action  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

American  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion awaits  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
now  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. In  mid-April  a  subcommittee 
recommended  ratification  with  four  "un- 
derstandings" to  make  more  explicit 
the  definition  of  the  term  genocide  and 
to  protect  "traditional  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  states  of  the  union  with  re- 
gard to  crime." 

The  Convention  makes  mass  killings 
of  national,  religious,  ethnic,  and  racial 
groups  in  times  of  peace  an  inter- 
nationally recognized  crime.  Punishment 
would  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts  of  the  country  where  the  killings 
occurred,  but  the  new  instrument  would 
at  least  give  the  nations  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  moral  indignation  and 
to  repudiate  such  practices. 

The  United  States  Committee  was 
formed  two  years  ago  to  help  promote 
adoption  of  the  Convention,  and  it  is 
now  stressing  the  need  for  action  with- 
out further  delay.  Co-chairmen  of  the 
Committee  are  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 


Christ;    Thomas   H.    Mahony,   Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace;  and  I 
James  N.  Rosenberg,  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  United  States 
leadership  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention on  December  9,  1948,  and  it 
was  later  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  forty-three  nations  including  those  in 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Nevertheless,  only  eight 
nations,  all  of  them  small,  have  so  far 
ratified  it,  though  it  will  not  become 
effective  until  twenty  do  so. 

In  spite  of  the  safeguards  against  in- 
fringement of  sovereignty,  the  Conven- 
tion has  met  with  some  opposition  from 
legal  minds  which  doubt  whether  the 
Senate  has  authority  to  bind  the  coun- 
try to  this  kind  of  treaty.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  split  on  the  issue, 
the  House  of  Delegates  opposing  rati- 
fication, and  the  International  Com- 
mittee recommending  it.  The  United 
States  Committee  for  a  Genocide  Con- 
vention points  out  that  such  an  inter- 
national agreement  is  legally  no  dif- 
ferent than  other  currently  effective  con- 
ventions outlawing  white  slavery,  nar- 
cotic traffic,  and  piracy.  It  warns  that 
failure  by  this  country  to  ratify  the 
Convention  will  be  interpreted  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  repudiation  of 
our  responsibility  of  moral  leadership. 

Health  Council  Told 
of  Medical  Security 


"M:; 


KDICAL   SECURITY   IS   COMING,      AS- 

Lserted  Dr.  Willard  C.  Rappleye, 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  last  month.  It  would 
be  "futile"  and  "shortsighted"  to  ignore 
it,  he  advised,  because  "medicine  today 
is  as  much  a  social  as  it  is  a  biological 
science." 

Speaking  at  the  thirtieth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Health  Council  in 
New  York,  Dr.  Rappleye  said  that  doc- 
tors can  and  must  avoid  the  "precipice" 
of  total  government  control  and  manage- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
miring  of  medical  progress  in  a  "bog" 
of  status  quo.  To  steer  clear  of  these 
two  extremes,  he  said,  "it  is  up  to  us  as 
experts  to  propose  the  ways  and  means 
of  sound  progressive  plans.  ...  It  is  our 
job  to  create  an  environment  for  medi- 
cal and  health  services  which  will  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  very  expres- 
sion of  individualism  which  has  made 
medicine  and  its  allied  health  sciences 
so  conspicuous  in  the  improvement  of 
the  welfare  of  man." 
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Personnel  is  "the  key  to  any  success- 
ful plan,"  he  said,  stressing  the  nation's 
immediate  need  as  one  "for  better, 
rather  than  more  doctors."  Lack  of  doc- 
tors in  rural  areas  is  due  to  faulty  dis- 
tribution, not  numbers.  It  would  be 
short-sighted  to  advocate  that  we  train 
larger  numbers  of  physicians  unless  we 
first  work  out  some  method  of  absorb- 
ing and  distributing  the  well-trained 
personnel  we  now  have." 

At  another  session  experts  in  cancer, 
heart  disease,  eye  disease,  tuberculosis, 
and  diabetes  surveyed  recent  progress  in 
mass  case  finding  and  held  out  hope  that 
new  techniques  for  multiple  screening 
may  accelerate  the  conquest  of  disease. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Chapman,  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  predicted  that  the  time 
may  come  when  "a  few  c.c.'s  of  blood 
will  be  our  entree  into  a  whole  world  of 
case  finding." 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Stebbins,  director  of 
John  Hopkins  University  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council. 

Questionnaires  Out 
Social  Work  Study 


THIS  MONTH  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, is  mailing  out  a  four-page  question- 
naire to  social  workers  in  voluntary 
agencies  in  630  counties  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  a  sampling  for  the  study 
of  positions  and  salaries  in  social  work. 
The  project  has  been  in  preparation  for 
the  past  two  years.  It  will  include  only 
a  part  of  the  listed  workers  in  volun- 
tary agencies  in  the  counties  designated. 

All  public  assistance  and  public  child 
welfare  workers  in  every  county  will  re- 
ceive similar  questionnaires  through  the 
agencies  in  which  they  work.  This  is 
part  of  a  separate,  but  parallel  survey 
being  administered  by  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  welfare  departments. 

The  studies  are  intended  to  provide 
reliable,  current  information  on  the 
status  of  personnel  in  social  work  — 
salaries,  working  conditions,  job  levels, 
fields  of  social  work  activity,  and  edu- 
cational preparation.  The  social  work 
profession  has  cooperated  closely  in  the 
BLS  study,  through  an  advisory  com- 
mittee sponsored  jointly  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Work  Education 
and  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly, and  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Fred  K.  Hoehler.  The  committee  has 
pointed  out  the  value  of  such  data  for 
"planning  social  work  education  pro- 


grams, for  analyzing  salaries  and  per- 
sonnel practices  and  for  raising  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  personnel  pro- 
viding social  work  services."  The  project 
can  only  be  effective  if  those  who 
receive  the  questionnaires  fill  out  and 
return  them  conscientiously. 

Citizenship  Laws 
Found  Wanting 

SOME  300  TEACHERS,  SOCIOLOGISTS,  AND 
immigration  officials  at  the  twentieth 
anniversary  conference  of  the  National 
Council  on  Naturalization  and  Citizen- 
ship in  New  York,  March  24,  heard 
Ruth  Shipley,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Pass- 
port Division,  attack  the  five-year-old  law 
which  deprives  naturalized  citizens  of 
citizenship  if  they  stay  abroad  beyond  a 
limited  period. 

"Un-American  in  its  cruelty,"  she 
called  it,  because  through  it  "we  cut 
people  off  by  the  mere  passage  of  time; 
there  is  no  discretion  allowed  in  its 
administration,  its  terms  are  final."  She 
urged  the  Council  to  "make  it  a  major 
project  to  see  that  the  true  American 
spirit  is  written  into  our  nationality 
laws." 

A  resolution  in  line  with  Mrs.  Ship- 
ley's appeal  was  adopted.  The  same 
resolution  also  urged  legal  provision  to 
prevent  conflicts  arising  from  dual  citi- 
zenship, to  ease  acquisition  of  a  com- 


mon nationality  by  family  members,  to 
end  racial  barriers  to  citizenship,  and 
reduce  red  tape  in  naturalization  pro- 
cedures. 

Ugo  Carusi,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Displaced  Persons  Commission,  spoke 
out  bitterly  against  charges  that  the  DP 
law  was  "little  more  than  an  importa- 
tion scheme  for  subversives."  "Never 
once,"  he  said,  "have  we  gotten  one 
word  of  suspicion  or  disloyalty  of  any 
one  of  the  136,000  DP's  here." 

President  William  F.  Russell,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
directed  attention  to  the  theme  of  better 
citizenship  for  native  Americans.  An 
experiment  in  citizenship  education  is 
being  conducted  by  Teachers  College 
under  a  $400,000  Carnegie  Foundation 
grant.  "You  need  more  than  knowl- 
edge about  your  country  to  be  a  good 
citizen,"  President  Russell  maintained. 
"We  have  to  learn  how  to  tie  knowl- 
edge to  habits."  The  project  is  trying 
this  through  training  in  good  citizen- 
ship habits  at  every  possible  spot  on  the 
public  school  curricula  in  East  Coast 
test  areas.  Films,  recordings,  and  other 
media  are  being  used  to  record  the  re- 
sults for  future  study  and  application. 

Henry  F.  Butler,  of  Washington,  and 
Annie  Clo  Watson,  of  San  Francisco, 
were  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  Coun- 
cil; Helen  Diamond,  secretary,  and 
Abram  Orlow,  treasurer.  Donald  R. 
Young,  president,  was  reelected. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


New  Regime 

In  California 

WHEN  CALIFORNIA  VOTERS  IN  A 
special  election  last  fall  overthrew 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Plan  inaugurated 
the  year  before  (see  "California's  Pen- 
sion Mirage,"  by  Farnsworth  Crowder, 
The  Survey,  April  1949),  they  automati- 
cally ended  the  regime  of  the  state  wel- 
fare director  who  had  been  voted  in  un- 
der the  scheme.  CHARLES  I. 
SCHOTTLAND,  the  new  director,  who 
took  office  March  1,  has  been  described 
by  Governor  Earl  Warren  as  "one  of 
the  outstanding  executives  in  the  social 
welfare  field  in  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Schottland's  appointment  was  recom- 
mended by  an  eleven-man  committee, 


headed  by  Paul  Yost,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Community  Chest,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  help  fill 
the  post. 

A  long  time  resident  of  California, 
Mr.  Schottland,  now  forty-three,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  and  later  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  1927,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Big  Brother  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  working  with  delinquent  boys. 
Two  years  later  he  became  director  of 
the  Modern  Social  Center  in  the  same 
city. 

He  was  also  a  leading  figure  in  the 
development  of  the  California  State  Re- 
lief Administration,  and  served  as  direc- 
tor of  that  emergency  organization  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  depression. 
From  1936  to  1941  he  was  director  of 
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the    Federation   ot   Jewish   Welfare   Or- 

ganizations of  Los  Angeles;  and  during 

a  part  of  this  time  he  acted  as  adminis- 

trative consultant  to  Martha  E.  Chicker- 

ing,  then  state  director  of  social  welfare. 

Just  before  the  war,  Mr.   Schottland 

left  Los  Angeles  to  become  assistant  to 

the  chief  of  the  Childrens'  Bureau,  then 

in  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 

bor,   Washington.      The    war    brought 

another  change  in  the  form  of  service  in 

the  army,  where  he  was  on  the  staff  of 

General   Dwight   D.   Eisenhower,   with 

the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  in  charge 

of   the   care   and    rehabilitation   of   dis- 

placed  persons.     Later   he   became  the 

army  liaison  with  the  United  Nations 

Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

in  Germany  and  then  UNRRA's  direc- 

tor of  welfare  services  in  Germany.    In 

recognition  of  his  work  with  displaced 

persons  he  received  military  decorations 

from    France,     Holland,    Poland,    and 

Czechoslovakia.       Later,     for     a     brief 

period,  he  directed  the  New  York  Child 

Care  Association,  then  went  home  to  Los 

Angeles   and    had   just  entered   private 

law    practice    when    Governor    Warren 

called  him  to  Sacramento  to  direct  the 

state's  complex  public  welfare  program. 

Mr.  Schottland  faces  the  reorganiza- 

tion of  the  department  with  calmness, 

refusing   to   become   embroiled   in   cur- 

rent discussions  in  legislative  and  social 

work  circles  as  to  what  next  after  the 

pensioners'  regime. 

"My  executive  staff  is  top-notch,"  he 
says,  "they  go  right  on."  Civil  Service 
appointees,  these  people  weathered  the 
recent  storms  within  the  department. 

Interfere  in  the  legislative  debates  con- 
cerning provisions  of  the  new  pension 
law!  His  attitude  on  that  is,  let  the 
people  through  their  representatives  de- 
cide where  to  be  liberal,  where  to  cur- 
tail. The  state's  social  workers  have  al- 
ready balloted  (in  eight  regional  meet- 
ings held  under  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Welfare)  on  controversial 
phases  of  the  projected  new  law.  An 
administrator,  says  Mr.  Schottland, 
should  administer.  As  he  sees  it,  Cali- 
fornia's voters  are  the  ones  to  decide 
that  not  only  the  old  people,  but  all 
other  groups  in  need  of  social  service 
receive  their  due. 


.•NOTHKR       STATE       ADMINISTRATOR       IN- 

stalled  March  1,  was  JOHN  W. 
TRAMBURG,  now  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
As  such,  he  inaugurates  the  department's 
work  as  reorganized  by  the  1949  legisla- 


Charles  I.  Schlottland 


Edmond  J.  Farris 


ture.  With  the  new  post  goes  responsi- 
bility for  expenditure  in  the  next  bien- 
nium,  of  the  $100,000,000  made  avail- 
able by  the  legislature  for  the  construc- 
tion of  correctional  institutions  and  for 
the  activities  of  the  department's  five 
main  divisions:  mental  hygiene;  correc- 
tion; child  welfare  and  youth  services; 
public  assistance;  and  business  manage- 
ment. Policies  are  set  by  a  nine-mem- 
ber citizen's  board  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

The  new  administrator  was  for  the 
past  two  years  director  of  the  local  de- 
partment of  welfare,  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  in- 
stitutional, mental  health,  public  assist- 
ance, and  child  welfare  programs.  Pre- 
viously he  had  spent  more  than  three 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Juvenile  Court.  He  has  also 
been  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Home  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Tramburg  is  a  native  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  a  graduate  of  the  Whitewater 
State  Teachers  College  at  Norwalk. 


Li  IKE  ALFRED  C.  KINSEY,  EDMOND 
J.  FARRIS  is  a  biologist  whose  re- 
searches have  produced  important  im- 
plications for  the  social  work  function 
of  helping  individuals  and  families 
achieve  happier  richer  lives.  Last  month, 
the  findings  of  his  years  of  work  on  the 
problems  of  human  fertility  became 
available  in  a  technical  volume,  "Human 
Fertility  and  the  Problems  of  the  Male," 
published  by  The  Author's  Press,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 

Based  on  research  and  experimenta- 
tion at  The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy 
and  Biology,  Philadelphia,  they  tell  of 
developments  which  may  bring  hope  to 
childless  couples  everywhere.  To  social 
workers  this  may  mean  a  new  resource 
for  helping  many  of  the  couples  clamor- 


ing for  the  very  limited 
supply  of  adoptable 
babies. 

Dr.  Farris's  findings 
contradict  what  he  calls 
"a  strong  tendency  to 
assume  that  sterility  is 
due  to  some  defect  in 
the  wife." 

On  the  contrary,  in- 
vestigation has  shown 
that  for  about  two 
thirds  of  the  couples 
involuntarily  childless, 
an  abnormal  condition 
lies  in  the  husband. 
This,  in  most  instances,  has  been  found 
to  be  a  subfertility — rather  than  any 
absolute  sterility — which  can  be  made 
more  effective  through  the  establishment 
of  certain  sex  patterns  involving  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  wife's  period  of  ovulation, 
which  now  can  be  scientifically  ascer- 
tained. 

An  important  part  of  the  investiga- 
tions has  been  the  development  of  labo- 
ratory methods  for  determining  the  hus- 
band's potential  fertility.  When  it  seems 
hopelessly  low,  the  Institute  sometimes 
arranges  for  artificial  insemination.  That 
emotional  problems  rarely  result  fc-om 
this  type  of  conception,  Dr.  Farris  at- 
tributes at  least  partly  to  the  Institute's 
approach.  When  it  has  definitely  estab- 
lished that  a  couple  cannot  have  chil- 
dren normally  it  informs  them  that  they 
face  one  of  three  choices:  childlessness, 
adoption,  or  artificial  insemination. 

"We  go  no  further,"  Dr.  Farris  has 
explained,  "unless  they  return  of  their 
own  accord.  Then  if  in  our  best  judg- 
ment the  couple  would  make  superior 
parents,  we  tell  them  about  the  whole 
process." 

Aware  of  the  social  implications  of 
the  Institute's  experiments,  Dr.  Farris 
feels  strongly  that  its  developments 
should  be  rapidly  carried  over  into  the 
clinical  field,  because  of  the  emotional 
effects  of  involuntary  childlessness,  and 
"the  thousands  who  need  aid." 

This  attitude  the  forty-three-year-old 
scientist  traces  back  to  his  under-gradu- 
ate  days  at  the  University  of  Buffalo 
where  his  keen  interest  in  social  matters 
lead  to  "rather  more  work  in  the  social 
sciences  than  a  biology  major  would 
normally  have  taken." 

Dr.  Farris  has  headed  the  Wistar  In- 
stitute since  1938.  the  year  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Biological  Photographic  Association,  and 
his  work  in  the  development  of  micro- 
scopic photographs  is  well  known. 
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Undercutting  the  Foundations  of  Prejudice 


THE  BLOT  THAT  STAINS  THE  FACE  OF 
the  USA  is  hard  to  erase. 

The  very  existence  of  irrational,  preju- 
dicial discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  mocks  the  profession  of  demo- 
cratic faith  we  mouth  so  glibly.  Many 
of  us  in  shame  and  indignation  join 
hands  with  others  to  "do  something" 
about  this  loathsome  sickness  of  ours. 
And  much  of  what  we  do  is  good.  But 
much  more  is  waste — of  time,  money, 
and  hope. 

In  recent  years  many  Americans  have 
become  increasingly  courageous  and  de- 
termined in  their  fight  against  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  Hundreds  of  books, 
thousands  of  pamphlets,  and  several 
notable  films  and  plays  have  appeared, 
but  we  have  long  needed,  in  addition 
to  courage,  sound  theory  to  guide  the 
fight. 

Psychiatrists  and  other  social  scien- 
tists have  for  a  number  of  years  pointed 
out  that  prejudice  and  discrimination  are 
expressions  of  disturbed  personalities. 
Irrational  and  uncontrolled  hostility  have 
been  accurately  diagnosed  as  products 
of  intrapsychic  conflicts.  And  for  these 
and  other  significant  reasons,  the  men 
and  women  of  good  will  who  try  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  intergroup  tension 
have  been  warned  time  and  again  that 
their  polite  appeals  to  "ethics"  and  "rea- 
son" are  bound  to  fail.  For  he  who  is 
deeply  prejudiced  has,  because  of  his 
personality  disturbance,  a  need  to  retain 
his  prejudicial  attitudes  and  behavior; 
and  because  of  this  need  he  is  impervi- 
ous to  ethical  and  rational  argument. 
By  a  variety  of  mental  mechanisms,  the 
prejudiced  individual  defends  himself, 
psychologically,  against  "understanding" 
or  accepting  the  usual  efforts  of  most  of 
the  "good  will"  programs. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  irration- 
ally hating  person?  What  makes  him 
so  susceptible  to  anti-democratic  propa- 
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ganda?  Under  what  conditions  does  it 
become  easy  to  manipulate  him  and  his 
fellows?  What  more  need  we  know 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  social  con- 
ditions which  evoke  and  feed  such  ir- 
rational thinking  and  behavior? 

For  these  and  many  similar  ques- 
tions, realistic  answers  are  to  be  found 
in  a  new  series  of  books,  "Studies  in 
Prejudice,"  the  first  five  volumes  of 
which  have  just  been  published. 

These  books  constitute  a  momentous 
achievement.  The  whole  project  is  a 
credit  not  only  to  the  publishers  but  to 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Slawson, 
was  responsible  for  initiating  and  spon- 
soring the  basic  research  which  these 
and  succeeding  volumes  are  designed  to 
interpret. 


IN     THE     BASIC     BOOK,     "THE     AuTHORI- 

tarian  Personality,"  the  reader  gets  an 
intimate  view  of  the  personality  traits 
of  those  who  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  anti-democratic  propaganda  and,  also, 
particularly  inclined  to  act  out  anti- 
democratic behavior.  The  authors  and 
their  staff  studied  over  2,000  subjects. 

The  findings  point  up  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals who  show  extreme  suscepti- 
bility to  fascist  propaganda  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  Furthermore,  while 
such  individuals  have  numerous  charac- 
teristics which  go  together,  there  are 
enough  typical  variations  within  the  pat- 
tern to  distinguish  several  subtypes  of 
what  they  call,  "the  authoritarian  per- 
sonality." 

These  authors  confirm  the  previously 
established  fact  "that  a  man  who  is  hos- 
tile toward  one  minority  group  is  very 
likely  to  be  hostile  against  a  wide  va- 
riety of  others." 

The  authoritarian  personality  sees 
sharp  conflicts  between  his  own  "in- 
group"  and  the  "outgroups."  In  fact, 


STUDIES  IN  PREJUDICE 
Five  Volumes.  Harper 

PROPHETS  OF  DECEIT,  by  Leo 
Lowenthal  and  Norbert  Gutennan, 
#2.50 

REHEARSAL  FOR  DESTRUC- 
TION, by  Paul  Massing,  #4 

ANTI-SEMITISM  AND  EMO- 
TIONAL DISORDER,  by  Nath- 
an W.  Ackerman  and  Marie  Ja- 
hoda,  #2.50 

DYNAMICS  OF  PREJUDICE,  by 
Bruno  Bettelhcim  and  Morris 
Janowitz,  #3.50 

THE  AUTHORITARIAN  PER- 
SONALITY,  by  T.  W.  Adorno, 
Else  Frenkel-Brunswik,  Daniel  J. 
Levinson,  and  R.  Nevitt  Sanford, 
#7.50 

—In  May,  1944,  Dr.  John  Slaw- 
son,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, called  a  conference  of  social 
scientists  to  discuss  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method  to  com- 
bat prejudice.  From  this  came 
the  decision  to  establish  a  de- 
partment of  scientific  research, 
leading  to  the  present  project, 
with  Dr.  Max  Horkheimer  and 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Flowerman  as 
co-editors. 

Interest  was  directed  not  to- 
ward the  causes  of  prejudice  but 
the  relationships  between  per- 
sonalities. Research  projects 
were  established  in  California, 
Oklahoma,  Chicago,  Rutgers, 
Yale,  and  Columbia  Universi- 
ties, with  half  a  dozen  fellow- 
ships elsewhere.  The  results  are 
being  published  in  the  present 
series,  with  other  volumes  yet  to 
come. 

Dr.  Schreiber,  a  psychiatrist 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  wrote 
the  memorable  "Doing  Some- 
thing About  Prejudice,"  Survey 
Graphic,  February  1948. 
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he  may  not  belong  to  the  "ingroup" 
with  which  he  identifies  himself;  for 
him,  however,  there  is  a  strong  sense  of 
"centra-identification,  of  basic  conflict, 
of  mutual  exclusiveness,  of  violation  of 
primary  values"  between  the  group  to 
which  he  aspires  to  belong  and  all  other 
groups.  His  ingroup  is  conceived  as 
"superior  in  morality,  ability,  and  gen- 
eral development."  Hence,  members  of 
his  ingroup  "ought  also  to  be  superior 
in  power  and  status,  and  when  his 
status  is  lowered  or  threatened,  he  tends 
to  feel  persecuted  and  victimized."  He 
idealizes  and  blindly  submits  to  his 
ingroup.  What  he  calls  power-seeking, 
threats,  and  clannishness  in  the  outgroup 
is  transformed  into  moral  righteousness, 
self-defense,  and  loyalty  in  the  ingroup. 

His  "need  for  an  outgroup"  makes 
him  unable  "to  approach  individuals  as 
individuals,"  and  predisposes  him  "to 
see  and  'prejudge'  each  individual  only 
as  a  simple  specimen  of  the  reified 
group."  Politically  he  turns  toward  con- 
servatism, if  not  reaction,  and  national- 
ism. He  is  a  pseudo-patriot.  He  is  cyni- 
cal about  eventual  world  government 
and  permanent  peace.  False  generaliza- 
tions, stereotypes,  and  rationalizations 
add  strength  to  the  armament  of  the  au- 
thoritarian personality. 

The  authors  see  the  "potential  anti- 
democratic personality"  as  tending  to  be 
rigidly  adherent  to  conventional  middle- 
class  standards  and  tending  to  search  for, 
condemn,  and  punish  those  who  violate 
conventional  values.  He  has  a  tendency 
to  superstition  and  to  thinking  in  rigid 
categories.  He  is  generally  preoccupied 
with  dominance -submission,  strong - 
weak,  leader-follower  themes,  along  with 
generalized  hostility,  projection,  and 
cynicism. 

The  book  contains  valuable  sections 
dealing  with  the  parents  and  with  child- 
hood, with  the  religious  attitudes  and 
practices,  the  sex  attitudes,  and  numer- 
ous other  aspects  of  the  authoritarian 
personality. 


1.N       THE       EXCELLENT      VOLUME      "ANTI- 

Semitism  and  Emotional  Disorders," 
Ackerman  and  Jahoda  report  a  detailed 
psychoanalytic  study  of  forty  anti-Semitic 
persons  undergoing  psychoanalytic  treat- 
ment. "Anti-Semitism,"  they  say,  "is 
not  the  concomitant  of  any  one  clinical 
category  of  personality  disturbance." 
However,  "there  is  in  general  a  correla- 
tion between  the  quality  of  personality 
distortion  and  the  quality  of  anti-Semitic 


behavior.  .  .  .  The  intensity  and  violence 
of  anti-Semitic  attitudes,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
degree  of  disturbance  of  a  given  per- 
sonality. .  .  .  Thus,  the  most  crude  and 
irrational  forms  of  anti-Semitism  have 
been  linked  correctly  with  psychopathic 
and  paranoid  personalities.  Milder  ex- 
pressions of  anti-Semitic  attitudes  occur 
in  less  sick  personalities." 

Their  study  of  the  relationships  of 
the  parents  of  the  anti-Semite  to  each 
other  and  to  their  children  is  also  sig- 
nificant. "There  is  not  a  single  ex- 
ample of  a  permanently  well-adjusted 
marital  relationship  between  the  parents. 
In  almost  halt  the  cases,  their  superficial 
respectability  was  violated  by  open  quar- 
rels, physical  violence,  or  desertion,  with 
divorce  often  resulting.  At  best,  only 
the  semblance  of  a  respectable  family 
union  was  preserved  through  conformity 
to  conventional  standards.  Basically, 
there  was  no  warmth,  affection,  or  sym- 
pathy between  the  parents;  and  what 
little  evidence  of  the  sexual  adaptation 
between  the  parents  is  available  indi- 
cates that  sexual  relations  were  unsatis- 
factory. .  .  .  The  rejection  of  the  child 
by  one  or  both  parents  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  these  cases." 


I 


N  "THE  DYNAMICS  OF  PREJUDICE," 
Bettleheim  and  Janowitz  present  an  ex- 
cellent study  of  the  connection  between 
personality  traits  and  prejudice  in 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  They  found 
a  very  high  degree  of  association  be- 
tween intolerance  on  the  one  hand  and 
feelings  of  deprivation,  particularly  eco- 
nomic, and  downward  social  mobility  on 
the  other. 

Their  studies  indicated  that  "economic 
apprehensions"  were  felt  by  the  men 
even  before  the  actual  onset  of  an  eco- 
nomic depression.  "While  democrati- 
cally minded  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  well  aware  that  another  depres- 
sion is  likely  to  increase  intolerance,  they 
are  not  equally  aware  that  rational  ap- 
peals for  tolerance  which  operate  with- 
in the  context  of  existing  apprehensions 
are  not  likely  to  have  lasting  effects. 
These  observations  become  even  more 
pointed  when  one  considers  those  find- 
ings in  the  study  which  indicate  that 
even  a  shift  from  low  to  moderate  ap- 
prehension about  unemployment  (let 
alone  actual  unemployment)  may  con- 
siderably increase  the  frequency  and  in- 
tensity of  ethnic  intolerance." 

The  authors  point  out  that  the  eco- 
nomic goals  of  social  action  must  include 
an  adjusted  annual  wage  to  do  away 


with  fears  of  seasonal  unemployment, 
stabilization  of  employment,  and  exten- 
sion of  social  security.  They  warn  that 
if  we  fail  to  make  significant  steps  in 
that  direction  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove intergroup  relations  are  not  likely 
to  be  effective. 

IN  "REHEARSAL  FOR  DESTRUCTION,"  PAUL 
Massing  describes  and  analyzes  political 
anti-Semitism  in  imperial  Germany  be- 
tween the  time  of  Bismarck  and  World 
War  I. 

He  shows  how  German  anti-Semitism, 
which  was  most  prevalent  among  the 
middle  classes,  was  effectively  employed 
by  rival  political,  religious,  and  profes- 
sional groups  to  further  their  own  ends. 
He  makes  a  good  case  for  the  thesis  that 
anti-Semitism  under  the  kaisers  served 
a  dual  role.  "The  fact  that  Germany 
never  made  a  radical  break  with  its 
feudal  past  was  the  most  important 
single  factor  that  determined  the  course 
its  history  was  to  take.  .  .  .  Throughout 
the  existence  of  imperial  Germany,  the 
old  feudal  groups  remained  at  the  wheel. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
their  position  they  obtained  support 
from  the  large  prebourgeois  strata  be- 
tween the  middle  classes  and  labor, 
which  German  sociology  usually  refers 
to  as  the  Old  Mittelstand.  The  old 
ruling  powers  and  the  Mittelstand 
shared  an  antipathy  to  the  kind  of 
liberalism  sponsored  by  the  middle 
classes,  and  all  these  strata  combined 
shared  the  fear  of  rising  labor.  Anti- 
Semitism  became  part  of  the  ensuing 
socio-political  configuration. 

"In  the  history  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Germany,  therefore,  elements  of  reaction, 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word, 
are  curiously  intermingled  with  elements 
of  social  rebellion.  The  nationalistic 
glorification  of  the  German  past  and  the 
repudiation  of  'acquisitive'  Western  so- 
ciety, often  stigmatized  as  Jewish,  are 
linked  with  anti-Semitism  as  a  mani- 
festation of  social  protest." 

The  remaining 
book,  "Prophets 
of  Deceit,"  deals 
with  the  speeches 
and  writings  of 
some  of  the 
more  conspicuous 
American  anti- 
Semitic  agitators. 
In  a  relatively 
small  volume  the  authors  present  an 
excellent  study  of  the  techniques  and 
appeals  of  a  dozen  recent  and  current 
demagogues,  among  them  Father 
Coughlin,  William  Dudley  Pelley,  Leon 
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de  Aryan,  Court  Asher,  and  Gerald  B. 
Winrod. 

Good  research  into  the  problems  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination  has,  of 
course,  been  going  on  for  many  years. 
What  makes  this  series  of  studies  par- 
ticularly significant  is  not  only  that  new 
facts  have  been  established  but  also  the 
effective  organization  of  the  material  so 
that  it  serves  as  a  powerful  beacon  point- 
ing the  way  to  more  efficient  attacks  on 
the  number  one  example  of  social  psy- 
chopathology  —  uncontrolled  and  irra- 
tional hostility. 


SELECTED  WRITINGS  OF  EDWARD 
SAPIR  IN  LANGUAGE,  CULTURE, 
AND  PERSONALITY,  edited  by  David 
G.  Mandelbaum.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press.  #6.50 

EARLY  1939  WITNESSED  THE  DEATH  OF 
ia  grammarian.  In  the  midst  of 
more  spectacular  happenings,  many  of 
only  meretricious  importance,  the  event 
itself  might  seem  to  call  for  little  notice. 
But  Edward  Sapir  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  minds  of  modern  times.  Lin- 
guist, anthropologist,  poet,  composer,  and 
musician,  the  father  of  culture-and-per- 
sonality  studies,  he  was  "an  intoxicating 
man"  to  those  who  knew  him. 

His  teacher  Boas  gave  Sapir  credit  for 
the  phonemic  concept,  the  cornerstone 
of  modern  linguistics;  his  distinguished 
colleague  Kroeber  states  positively  that 
"Edward  Sapir's  genius  is  recognized  as 
supreme  in  its  virtuosity  of  linguistic  in- 
sight." Among  fellow  anthropologists, 
Herskovits  calls  him  "one  of  the  most 
gifted  figures  that  anthropology  has  ever 
produced."  Linton,  his  successor  at 
Yale,  calls  him  categorically  "the  most 
important  pioneer  in  the  field  of  cul- 
ture and  personality."  Perhaps  the  most 
fitting  praise  has  come  from  the  late 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan,  long  his'  friend; 
for  him  Sapir  was  "one  of  the  fine 
minds  of  the  Western  world  ...  an  in- 
tellect that  evoked  reverence,  a  per- 
sonality unendingly  charming,  a  genius 
largely  wasted  on  a  world  not  yet  awake 
to  the  value  of  the  very  great." 

Why  has  so  towering  a  figure  re- 
mained relatively  unknown?  For  one 
matter,  for  all  that  he  spoke  and  wrote 
with  a  virtuoso  control  of  the  English 
language,  he  was  an  intellectuals'  in- 
tellectual, for  whose  fullest  appreciation 
some  technical  equipment  was  frequently 
required.  No  doubt  it  is  as  a  linguist 
that  Sapir  would  basically  have  classi- 
fied himself,  and  the  editor  is  correct 
in  displaying  this  facet  of  his  genius 
first:  but  the  unprepared  layman  is 
\v:irned  to  content  himself  first  with 


"The  Grammarian  and 
His  Language,"  "The 
Status  of  Linguistics  as 
a  Science,"  or  perhaps  the 
encyclopedic  article  on 
"Language."  These  will 
give  the  outlines  of  his 
genius,  and  explain  some- 
what why  the  Sanskritist 
Edgerton  should  have 
written,  "He  seemed  able 
to  meet  every  one  of  us 
on  our  own  grounds,  to 
see  the  minutiae  of  many 
processes  as  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  and  at  the 
same  time  effortlessly  to 
survey  the  whole  terrain." 
The  general  reader  is 
urged  then,  to  hasten  on 
to  the  magnificent  essay 
on  "Culture,  Genuine  and 
Spurious,"  to  "The  Heu- 
ristic Value  of  Rhyme," 
and  to  Part  Three,  in 
which  the  full  ripeness 
of  Sapir's  intelligence 
emerges  in  his  psychiatri- 
cally  sophisticated  dis- 
cussions of  culture. 

Most  of  Sapir's  writ- 
ings were  in  the  form  of 
articles  for  learned  pub- 
lications, many  of  them 
obscure;  it  is  a  grateful 
service  to  have  collected 
them  in  this  reprinting. 
But  perhaps  the  main 
reason  that  Sapir  is  so 
little  known  lies — so  his 
colleagues  have  criticized 
him  —  in  his  having 
"wasted  himself"  on  his  students.  Much 
of  his  genius  exists  only  in  remembered 
conversations.  He  was  perfectly  capable 
of  devoting  an  entire  afternoon  to  pour- 
ing out  the  wealth  of  his  mind  to  some 
interesting  student,  while  his  secretary 
telephoned  frantically  to  locate  him  for 
matters  of  apparent  larger  import.  All 
too  little  of  what  he  had  to  say  was 
ever  enclosed  between  book  covers. 

He  was  a  man  in  love  with  logos, 
whether  found  in  music,  grammar, 
poetry,  or  in  the  subtle  paradigms  of 
personality  or  of  culture.  He  had  an 
intense,  indeed  almost  compulsive  sense 
of  pattern,  and  a  superbly  holistic  sense 
of  form  and  configuration — in  fact,  one 
is  reminded,  in  his  instance,  that  the 
quality  of  form-perception  is  the  pri- 
mary Rorschach  criterion  of  sheer  in- 
telligence. 

Edward  Sapir  was  the  greatest  of  cul- 
ture geometrists,  with  an  alert  awareness 


Leo  Choplin 


Percy  MacKaye,  celebrating  the  publication  of  his  te- 
tralogy of  poetic  dramas,  "The  Mystery  of  Hamlet, 
King  of  Denmark,"  here  presents  a  copy  of  the  book 
to  the  United  Nations  Library,  for  which  it  is  accepted 
by  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  fourth  session.  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  the  Shakespeare  statue  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  for  which  the  poet's  father,  the  distinguished 
Shakespearean  actor,  served  as  the  sculptor's  model. 

Left  to  right,  Consul  General  Sigurd  Christensen  of  Den- 
mark; Bond  Wheelright,  publisher;  the  British  Consul 
General,  Sir  Francis  Evans;  General  Romulo,  and 
Mr.  MacKaye. 

The  volume  was  published  April  23,  the  386th  anniver- 
sary of  Shakespeare's  birth.  The  four  poetic  dramas 
comprising  "The  Mystery  of  Hamlet"  were  performed 
a  year  ago  at  the  Pasadena  Playhouse.  (See  "The 
Human  Insight  of  Percy  MacKaye,"  by  Paul  Kellogg, 
The  Survey,  April,  1949.) 


of  the  arbitrariness  and  contingency  of 
cultural  forms. 

As  a  person,  he  was  without  parallel. 
He  was  the  greatest  teacher  this  re- 
viewer, his  student,  has  ever  known, 
the  largest,  the  most  humane  spirit,  a 
mind  of  transcendent  intellectual  beauty, 
a  man  it  gave  one  an  enriching  pride  to 
admire,  a  student  of  man  who  gave  one 
an  enlarged  sense  of  the  significance  of 
being  human.  WESTON  LA  BARRK 

Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
University 


THE  GERMAN  CATASTROPHE,  by 
Friedrich  Meinecke.  Translated  by  Sid- 
ney B.  Fay.  Harvard  University  Press. 


T 


"HAT  PROFESSOR  MEINECKE,  WHOM 
so  many  Americans  have  long  re- 
spected for  his  integrity  and  erudition, 
should  have  lived  to  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  about  the  tragedy  of  his  country 
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Just  out.' 

SEEDS  OF  TREHSOn 

The  True  Story  of  the  Hiss-Chambers  Tragedy 
by  Ralph  cfe  Toledano  and  Victor  Lasky 

"'TMIE  first  complete  account  of  the  greatest  trial 
JL  of  our  time,  one  which  has  confused  and 
divided  Americans  as  the  Dreyfus  case  split  an- 
other generation  in  France.  But  the  brilliant  book, 
as  exciting  as  a  detective  story  and  as  factual  as 
a  multiplication  table,  in  the  end  puts  to  rest  all 
those  doubts  which  so  long  have  troubled  thought- 
ful Americans." 

—WILLIAM  L.  WHITE,  Emporia  Gazette 
A  Newsweek  Book.  $3.50 


THE  lUIIE  HUES  OF 

EUROPE    by  Leo  Ionia 

T  EO  LANIA'S  Nine  Lives  of  Europe  is,  to  me 
•*••'  the  most  acute  of  the  many  studies  of  that 
continent  made  by  American  reporters  since 
World  War  II.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  knows  so  thoroughly  what  he  is  talking 
about  .  .  .  impressionistic  and  disturbing  .  .  . 
thoughtful  and  provocative."— EDGAR  ANSEL  MOW- 
RER,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 

A  United  Nations  World  Book.  $3.50 


PEHCE  by  IHUESTmEIlT 

by  Benjamin  A.  Javits 

"A  BOLD  new  plan  to  buy  prosperity  and  peace 
•**•  by  investing  in  people.  "A  masterful  job...  a 
convincing  argument  as  to  why  a  philosophy 
which  has  worked  economic  wonders  in  the 
United  States  would  work  equal  wonders  in  the 
world."— New  York  Times  Book  Review 

A  United  Nations  World  Book.  $3.50 


CRERTIUE  PERSOHHUTV 

by  Dr.  Charles  Fronds  Potter 

'  'TpHE  humanistic  answer  to  various  peace-of- 
-*•  mind  and  soul  books  which  have  recently 
been  calling  us  to  retreat  to  some  sacred  moun- 
tain or  other.  Dr.  Charles  Francis  Potter  chal- 
lenges us  to  go  forward  instead  and  find  our  in- 
spiration in  evolutionary  life  itself." 

—  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES. 

"THE  BOOK  millions  of  devout,  educated  but  con- 
fused persons  have  been  longing  for  to  bridge  the 
so-called  chasm  between  science  and  religion."— 
ALBERT  EDWARD  WIGGAM  $2.50 
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is  something  for  which  to  be  grateful. 
This  is  a  memorable  little  book,  which 
does  not  put  Germany  into  a  corner  by 
itself  but  places  it  in  the  stream  of 
those  intellectual  and  social  develop- 
ments which  have  affected  Europe  as 
a  whole. 

The  analysis  is  made  with  a  his- 
torian's serenity,  derived  from  long  and 
loving  experience  with  man's  inability 
to  weather  the  storms  of  individual  and 
collective  passion.  It  is  written  without 
journalistic  italics.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  reader  will  be  impressed  by 
what  is  said  about  the  weaknesses  in- 
herent in  nationalism  and  socialism,  as 
these  great  patterns  of  social  organiza- 
tion have  worked  themselves  out  in 
the  recent  past,  and  by  the  comments  on 
culture  and  education. 

But  no  doubt  the  chapters  which  will 
receive  most  attention  are  those  in 
which  Meinecke  studies  the  weaknesses 
of  the  German  army,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  ethical  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  tries  to  de- 
fine the  character  of  German  anti- 
Nazism,  as  finally  made  manifest  in 
the  uprising  of  July,  1944.  They  are 
all  the  more  admirable  for  being  re- 
strained and  conscientious.  Nobody  else 
has  set  forth  so  well  the  struggle  which 
went  on  inside  the  Reichswehr  as  a  re- 
sult of  Hitler's  challenge  to  decency 
and  sanity. 

That  everyone  should  agree  with  all 
that  Meinecke  says  would  be  too  much 
to  expect,  and  indeed  the  book  will  not 
appeal  to  those  who  automatically  equate 
Germans  and  the  damned.  The  most 
important  thing  it  has  to  tell  us  is  prob- 
ably that  the  catastrophe  was  primarily 
one  in  which  religious  values  were 
spurned  but  not  crushed,  so  that  plac- 
ing new  emphasis  upon  them  may  prove 
to  be  the  starting  point  of  cultural  re- 
construction. Because  Meinecke  lived 
and  suffered  so  intensely  during  these 
fevered  years,  his  writing  has  a  moving 
personal  quality.  GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER 
President 
Hunter  College,  New  Yorf(  City 

FOREVER  THE  LAND,  A  Country 
Chronicle  and  Anthology,  edited  and 
illustrated  by  Russell  and  Kate  Lord. 
Harper.  #5 

RUSSELL  AND  K.ATE  LoRD,  WHO  EDIT 
a  magnificent  quarterly,  The  Land, 
for  Friends  of  the  Land,  have  gleaned 
the  best  articles,  letters,  notes  and  com- 
ments published  over  nearly  a  decade, 
and  organized  them  into  this  important 
book.  Its  394  pages  reflect  the  articu- 
late skill  of  Russell  Lord  and  the  artis- 
tic talent  of  his  wife  Kate,  who,  on  a 
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"word  farm"  in  Harford  County,  Mary- 
land, have  led  the  movement  for  the 
conservation  of  our  great  national  re- 
sources, soil  and  water,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  conservation  of  Man.  There  is 
scarcely  an  important  writer  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  ecology,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, or  politics,  here  or  abroad,  who 
is  not  represented  in  these  pages. 

This  book  is  not  a  nostalgic  garland 
of  agrarian  nosegays,  despite  its  oc- 
casional bucolic,  lyric,  and  healing 
quality  in  capturing  the  solace  of  rural 
landscapes  and  country  attitudes.  It 
deals,  challengingly,  and  from  many 
viewpoints,  with  the  hinterland  and  the 
subsoil  riches  on  which  our  urban  civili- 
zation is  precariously  dependent.  Trace 
elements,  nutrition,  sewage  disposal,  up- 
stream water  control,  grassland,  and 
tillage  problems — all  are  covered  in  a 
frame  of  reference  of  equal  pertinence  to 
a  farmhand  or  a  Wall  Street  banker. 

The  whole  history  of  the  conservation 
movement,  from  the  green  forests  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Pinchot, 
to  the  industrial  and  cultural  integration 
and  ecological  crusade  of  Lord  Port- 
smith  and  Louis  Bromfield,  is  included 
in  the  book.  The  contributors  to  this 
country  chronicle  and  anthology  include 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  Ding,  Hugh  Bennett, 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  Chester  Davis, 
Aldo  Leopold,  E.  B.  White,  Jonathan 
Forman,  and  scores  of  others — geogra- 
phers, scientists,  poets,  journalists, 
farmers,  industrialists,  prophets. 


The  Land  is  a  periodical  without 
counterpart,  and  the  organization, 
Friends  of  the  Land,  with  which  it  is 
affiliated,  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
educational  groups  in  the  world.  It 
has  tinctured  the  thinking  of  national 
policy  leaders,  students,  and  educators. 
The  organization  is  a  good  showman, 
on  occasion,  as  when  it  sponsors  one- 
day  farm  transformations  that  might  re- 
quire a  decade  of  patient  conservation 
practices — with  batteries  of  tractors  and 
technicians — complete  with  aerial  pho- 
tographers to  record  this  new  form  of 
inspirational  country  picnic.  But  its 
primary  effect  is  quietly,  honestly,  and 
scientifically  to  influence  national  and 
international  concern  for  constructive  de- 
velopment and  use  of  natural  resources, 
including  the  preservation  of  natural 


beauty,  and  the  health  and   welfare  of 
city  and  country  people  alike. 

"Forever  the  Land,"  therefore,  is  a 
book  which  every  Survey  reader  should 
buy,  and  buy  in  quantities  for  presenta- 
tion to  friends.  It  is  a  beautiful  as  well 
as  delightful  and  informative  book,  and 
therefore  a  wonderful  gift  for  any  oc- 
casion, Arbor  Day,  Commencement,  or 
a  country  weekend. 

VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 
Chairman   and  Editor 
New  American  Library 

THE  CULTURE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
MAN,  by  Paul  Meadows.  University  of 
Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln.  #3.75 

THIS  IS  AN  EXCITING  BOOK,  FOR  THOSE 
who  can  stand  a  high-level  vocabu- 
lary, and  who  have  the  patience  to  en- 
dure being  battered  with  hard,  dis- 
couraging facts  for  chapter  after  chap- 
ter before  the  author  considers  the 
reader  softened  up  to  the  point  of  ac- 
cepting modern  liberalism  as  the  only 
hope.  But  if  any  of  us  have  not  been 
battered  into  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
liberalism,  it  is  only  that  we  have  escaped 
the  news  and  confined  ourselves  to  the 
comics.  We  may  as  well  take  it,  one 
way  or  another. 

Industrialism,  as  Professor  Meadows 
insists,  is  at  present  a  violently  disrup- 
tive force  in  Western  society.  Its  inner 
and  outer  structures  do  not  go  together. 
The  heart  of  industrial  culture,  without 
which  it  would  have  no  meaning  at  all, 
is  what  we  call  the  machine — a  system 
of  organized  action  designed  by  tech- 
nology to  produce  results  immensely 
greater  than  the  industry  of  the  simpler 
cultures  that  still  prevail  in  more  than 
half  the  world.  The  outer  structure  is 
the  system  of  control — the  factory,  the 
corporation,  the  management  far  re- 
moved from  the  stockholders,  the  finan- 
cial empire  controlling  management  for 
purposes  far  removed  from  production, 
and  the  cartel,  the  socialized  state,  the 
fascist  or  communist  dictatorship.  The 
outer  structure  of  control  starts  with  a 
logical  necessity  for  planning  of  or- 
ganization to  apply  technology,  and  if 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  becomes  a 
cancer  that  poisons  even  the  use  of 
technology  except  for  purposes  of  safe- 
guarding the  power  of  the  master  class. 
Along  the  way  to  the  final  hell  of  Hit- 
ler or  Stalin,  the  conflicts  of  power  take 
the  form  of  deepening  conflicts  among 
pressure  groups  that  disrupt  democracy 
and  prepare  it  for  dictatorship. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  con- 
flicts are  plain  enough  in  Washington, 
from  the  battle  over  bigness  that  is  tak- 
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long-awaited  books 
on  child  problems 

The 
Handicapped 

Child 


by  Edith  M.  Stern,  nationally 
known  writer  on  child  welfare, 
with  Elsa  Castendyck,  Social  Serv- 
ice Consultant  for  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau. 

Based  on  the  most  authoritative  ad- 
vice by  leading  medical  and  psychi- 
atric specialists.  Covers  Vision  and 
Hearing  Defects;  Speech  Impedi- 
ments; Crippling  Disabilities; 
Mental  Retardation;  Cerebral  Palsy; 
Rheumatic  Fever  and  other  long 
illnesses.  Each  specific  disability  is 
analyzed  in  a  separate  chapter  from 
both  its  physical  and  mental  aspects. 
A  realistic,  practical  book  for  pro- 
fessional and  parent.  $2.00 


Jealousy 
in 

Children 


by  Edmund  Ziman,   W.It.. 
formerly    Senior    Medical    Officer 
(psychiatrist),  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital, Washington,   D.   C. 

The  only  authoritative  book  ever 
written  on  this  difficult  problem. 
Illustrates  with  numerous  case  his- 
tories the  bases  of  children's  emo- 
tional insecurities  and  how  they  can 
be  treated  successfully.  Separate 
chapters  cover  every  age  group, 
every  type  and  size  of  family  group. 
Valuable  reading  for  the  profes- 
sional'—  "must"  reading  for  every 
parent.  $2.75 


A.  A.  WYN,  Inc.,  Dept.  S 

23  West  47th  St.,  New  York  19 
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Important  New  Books 

SUPERVISION-PRINCIPLES  AND 
METHODS 

Margaret  Williamson  $3.00 

The  practical  problems  of  supervision  ana- 
lyzed in  the  light  of  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  administration. 

CHANCE  TO  BELONG 

Story  of  the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Project 
Duane  Robinson  $5.00 

Dramatic  story  of  how  one  city  licked  the 
problem  of  youth  gangs  and  tackled  juve- 
nile delinquency  by  utilizing  the  resources 
of  public  and  private  agencies  to  give  its 
underprivileged  youth  a  "chance  to  belong." 

THE  YWCA-An  Unfolding  Purpose 

Mary  S.  Sims  $2.00 

Historical  survey  and  interpretation  of  the 
development  of  the  YWCA  in  relation  to  a 
changing  world. 

CAMPING  WITH  PURPOSE 

Marie   Lafferty  Cortell  $3.00 

The  underlying  philosophy  and  tested  pro- 
cedures for  the  conduct  of  organization 
camps. 

OTHER  OUTSTANDING 
BOOKS 

Change   of   Life:   A   Modern   Woman's 
Guide 

F.   S.   Edsall  $2.00 

Takes  away  fear  by  showing  what  the  meno- 
pause is  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

Highways  to  Jobs  for  Women 

Josephine   Gerth  $3.00 

Discusses     the  knowledge     and     experience 

requisite  for  a  wide  range  of  specific  occu- 
pations. 

The  Bible  and  Human  Rights 

Kathleen   W.    MacArthur  $2.00 

Biblical  basis  for  human  rights  in  relation 
to  the  President's  Civil  Rights  Report. 

Understanding  the  Adolescent  Girl 

Grace    Loucks    Elliott  $2.00 

Analyzes  major  problems  of  adolescence  and 
shows  how  the  lives  of  girls  may  be  en- 
riched. 

Toward  Better  Race  Relations 

Dothory   Sabiston  ft   Margaret   Miller  $2. SO 

Exciting  account  of  how  YWCA's  in  seven- 
teen communities  made  progress  in  inter- 
racial relations. 


Order  from  your  bookstore  or  from 

WOMAN'S     PRESS 

600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


ing  the  center  of  the  antitrust  picture,  to 
the  suicidal  efforts  of  Senator  McCarthy 
to  destroy  our  resistance  to  Russia  in 
the  name  of  self-protection. 

The  hope  of  a  new  liberalism  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  be  found  in  the 
evidence  of  things  not  yet  clearly  seen, 
but  definitely  beginning,  for  those  who 
can  see  them.  In  industry,  where  the  dis- 
ruptive forces  are  centered,  there  is  a 
new  social  science  of  the  relations  of 
man  working,  a  science  much  discussed 
among  scientific  management  experts, 
not  yet  widely  practiced.  Human  rela- 
tions management,  if  we  have  time, 
shows  every  sign  of  being  the  new  revo- 
lution that  will  eat  away  the  most 
poisonous  problems  both  of  monopoly 
and  of  labor  conflict.  It  appears  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  cure  for  fascism 
and  communism  as  religious  manias. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  release  of 
liberalism  from  its  nineteenth  century 
fear  of  government  power  as  the  positive 
guarantor  of  freedom.  This  we  gained 
in  the  New  Deal,  especially  in  the  TVA, 
the  New  Deal's  most  successful  experi- 
ment. There  is  more,  but  these  are  the 
main  points.  What  a  time  to  be  alive. 
DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 
Engineer  and  Author,  Washington. 

THE   RAMPARTS  WE   GUARD   by  R. 
M.  Maclver.  Macmillan.  £3 

MONG    ALL    OF    THE    CRITICAL     INTER- 

pretations  of  modern  democracy 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  past  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  this  latest  work  of  Professor 
Maclver 's  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
very  best.  It  is  a  noteworthy  successor 
to  his  preceding  books,  particularly, 
"The  Web  of  Government"  and  "The 
More  Perfect  Union." 

Of  the  many  quotable  passages,  the 
one  which  seems  to  me  to  serve  most 
pertinently  as  a  text  for  the  whole  trea- 
tise is  this:  "We  are  uncertain  of  our 
goals  and  we  don't  care  enough  about 
them.  We  do  not  know  our  own  faith, 
we  do  not  appreciate  its  worth.  We 
are,  too  many  of  us,  half-believers.  Thus 
we  are  unarmed,  and  thus  we  run  the 
danger  of  defeat."  The  survival  of  our 
democracy,  then,  depends  upon  a  much 
clearer  understanding  of  its  backgrounds, 
assumptions,  and  essential  meaning  on 
the  part  of  a  vastly  larger  proportion  of 
the  American  people.  It  entails  a  sharp 
awareness  of  the  major  perils  confront- 
ing democratic  concepts  and  processes, 
a  dynamic,  fervent  faith  in  its  validity, 
and  positive  commitment  to  its  goals. 

Aside  from  the  threat  of  war,  the 
greatest  perils  facing  democracy  are  in- 
ternal. They  lie  within  the  American 
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people  themselves.  Chief  among  these 
are  ignorance  of  its  principles  and  func- 
tions and  indifference  toward  its  ideals. 
In  his  own  definition  of  the  concept,  Mr. 
Maclver  makes  some  highly  penetrating 
and  clarifying  distinctions.  He  points 
out  the  essential  difference  between  the 
unwarranted  freedoms  some  men  de- 
mand as  isolated,  irre- 
sponsible individuals 
and  the  legitimate  free- 
doms men  demand  as 
responsible  citizens.  He 
effectively  disposes  of 
the  "aristocratic  fal- 
lacy," quite  widely 
prevalent,  of  asserting 
that  liberty  for  others 
is  to  be  found  in  their 
believing  and  behaving  as  you  think 
they  should. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  telling  contri- 
bution which  Professor  Maclver  makes 
to  this  most  crucial  of  all  contemporary 
issues  is  in  his  eloquent  and  forceful  in- 
sistence that  our  democracy  faces  its 
greatest  dangers  from  those  who  would 
deny  others,  particularly  minorities,  the 
privileges  and  opportunities  of  a  free 
society,  or  who  would  exploit  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy  for  their  own  special 
and  selfish  interest,  or  who  would  sub- 
vert all  basic  freedoms  in  their  mis- 
guided efforts  to  thwart  communistic  or 
other  totalitarian  influences.  The  real 
threat  of  antidemocratic  doctrines,  the 
author  rightly  maintains,  lies  not  so 
much  in  their  intrinsic  evils  as  in  our 
own  lack  of  a  dynamic  democratic  faith 
and  our  own  failure  to  convert  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  true  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity into  concrete  realities  embracing 
all  people. 

The  immediate  problem  as  I  see  it  is 
one  of  communication.  How,  specifically, 
can  we  infuse  these  ringing  truths  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  people  while 
there  is  yet  time?  At  the  end  of  his 
book  Mr.  Maclver  says  of  the  demo- 
cratic faith:  "We  need  to  bring  its  mean- 
ing to  the  people."  Unfortunately,  he 
sheds  no  light  on  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  One  way  would  be  to  make  books 
like  this  required  reading  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  HOWARD  W.  HINTZ 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
Brooklyn    College 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  MODERN 
INDUSTRY,  by  R.  F.  Tredgold,  M.  A., 
M.D.,  D.P.M.  International  Universities 
Press  #2.50 

Till;        EXECUTIVE       WHO       STRIVES       TO 
arouse    the    "will    to    work"    in 
others  should  instead  study  methods  to 
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get  their  goodwill  to  cooperate,  advises 
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"Human  Relations  in  Modern  Industry." 

Dr.  Tredgold  believes  that  an  under- 
standing of  "certain  fundamental  feel- 
ings" will  help  better  human  relation- 
ships in  industry.  Foremost  amongst 
these  incentives  to  work,  he  lists:  search 
for  material  security  (of  which  one  may 
have  too  much),  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  someone  else,  a  desire  to  con- 
form to  social  type,  a  desire  for  approval 
of  the  group,  a  desire  for  preeminence, 
pride  in  skill,  a  sense  of  order  or  lik- 
ing for  routine,  acquisitiveness,  and  a 
compelling  conscientiousness. 

Although  those  "fundamental  feel- 
ings" savor  of  the  weakening  instinct 
doctrine,  the  book  generally  follows  a 
middle-of-the-road  course  in  the  more 
modern  approach  to  interpersonal  and 
group  relationships.  There  are  sections 
on  leadership  and  leadership  training, 
neurotic  aspects  of  work,  solving  per- 
sonal problems  of  workers,  strikes,  and 
training  in  human  relations. 

The  book  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
want  a  quick  and  moderate  account  of 
the  present-day  attitudes  of  constructive 
thinkers  about  mental  tensions  in  indus- 
try. It  originated  in  talks  to  British 
personnel  workers  at  Roffey  Park  which 
were  intended  "to  indicate  or  extend  a 
useful  way  of  thinking  about  human 
problems  in  industry,  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide any  ready-made  solutions." 

Dr.  Tredgold,  the  psychiatrist  son  of 
the  pioneer  in  mental  deficiency,  has 
drawn  largely  on  American  work  in  in- 
dustrial psychology  and  sociology  for  the 
factual  portions  of  his  book.  It  is  a 
high-spot  book,  omitting  details  as  well 
as  controversial  material.  In  a  dignified 
style,  with  clever  phrasing,  it  is  a  low 
pressure  book  in  which  the  author 
thinks  aloud  about  his  thinking.  It  may 
help  your  thinking,  too. 

DONALD  A.  LAIRD 
"Hometvood,"  Lebanon,  Indiana 

THE  YWCA — An  Unfolding  Purpose,  by 
Mary  S.  Sims.  Woman's  Press.  $2 

THE  CENTURY  CLOSING  WITH  THIS  YEAR 
1950  has  seen  many  changes  in  the 
lives  of  women.  This  is  the  century 
covered  by  Miss  Sims'  story  of  the 
YWCA,  which  began  in  this  country  in 
the  1850's.  In  her  introduction  the  au- 
thor expresses  the  hope  "that  those  who 
are  interested  in  women  and  their 
growth  in  social  responsibility  and  Chris- 
tian citizenship  will  see  in  it  something 
more  than  the  story  of  one  organiza- 
tion." She  tells  the  story  of  the  YWCA 
with  clarity  and  precision,  relating  it 
with  great  understanding  to  the  period 
she  has  covered.  There  are  also  some 


Newly  Issued 


'ounseling  the  JX  andicapped 
in  the  Rehabilitation  Process 


By  Kenneth  W.  Hamilton,  Ohio  State  University 


REVOLUTIONARY  book  on  the  subject  of  re- 
habilitation. Professor  Hamilton  has  practiced  for 
many  years  in  the  field,  and  writes  authoritatively  from 
his  own  experience.  He  advances  here  an  enlightened 
new  concept  of  the  community's  responsibility  in  han- 
dling disabled  men  and  women  to  return  them  to  an 
active  participation  in  their  competitive  society.  Written 
from  the  counselor's  point  of  view,  the  book  defines  the 
functions  of  rehabilitation  in  terms  of  the  handicapped 
individual's  needs,  covering  every  step  in  the  process 
from  assembling  a  thorough  case  history,  to  helping 
the  handicapped  person  help  himself.  $3.50 
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Edited  by  William  H.  Soden.  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Northampton, 
Mass. 
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ARRIAGE 


LNALYSIS 


By    Harold 

University 


45  contributing  specialists.  Here  com- 
bined under  one  cover  you  will  find 
representative  accounts  of  modern  pro- 
cedures now  being  used  successfully  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  per- 
son. The  thirty-eight  chapters  cover  the 
many  practical  phases  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion process,  beginning  with  medical, 
surgical,  and  psychiatric  techniques, 
and  continuing  with  the  vocational,  so- 
cial, and  psychological  procedures 
which  help  develop  limited  abilities.  A 
book  for  everyone  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  many  sides  of  the  subject. 

$5.00 

A  systematic,  rational  treatment  of  the 
subject  which  synthesizes  some  of  the 
core  problems  of  marriage.  The  focus 
is  upon  the  interpersonal  relationships 
of  men  and  women  during  courtship, 
the  establishment  of  family  life,  and 
the  rearing  of  children.  Subjects  cov- 
ered include:  personality  backgrounds, 
sexual  perspective,  predicting  success 
and  failure,  choosing  a  mate,  mate  ad- 
justment, parenthood,  and  growing  old 
gracefully.  The  author  has  planned 
his  work  to  stimulate  his  reader  to 
greater  insight  and  wisdom  in  meeting 
the  problems  presented  by  matrimony. 

$4.50 

The  MEANING  of  ANXIETY 

By  Hollo  May,  Consulting  Psychologist 

A  new  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  anxiety  based  on  theories  advanced 
by  philosophers,  psychiatrists,  biologists,  and  economists  from  Kierke- 
gaard and  Freud  to  Fromm  and  Horney.  Dr.  May  weaves  common 
elements  in  their  thinking  into  a  concept  of  anxiety  which  he  tests 
in  actual  case  study.  His  conclusions  indicate  not  only  the  sound 
way  to  overcome  neurotic  anxiety,  but  also  answer  the  question 
of  whether  anxiety  has  its  normal  healthy  form — a  condition  of 
creative  activity  which  enriches  life.  An  important  book  on  a  subject 
of  wide  interest.  $4.50 


T.     Christensen,    Purdue 
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democracy 


This  Nation 
Under  God 

By  ElBERf  D. 
THOMAS 

(/.  S.  Senoror  from 


IN  THESE  days  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  faith  in  God  has 
been  attacked  by  some  as  unreal- 
istic and  contrary  to  democratic 
principles.  In  this  book  Senator 
Thomas  speaks  out  strongly 
against  such  doubts.  He  shows 
how  this  nation  from  its  very 
beginnings  has  been  guided  and 
influenced  by  religious  princi- 
ples, both  the  people  and  their 
leaders. 

•  Senator  Thomas,  besides  giv- 
ing a  survey  of  our  history  and 
the  effect  religion  has  had  in  this 
nation's  development,  also  points 
the  way  to  the  future.  Faith  in 
God  has  and  will  always  be  a 
cornerstone    of    the    democratic 
ideal.   We  must  keep  our  faith 
to  keep  our  freedom.  A  positive 
and  hopeful  book  to  be  read  by 
every  thinking  citizen. 

•  Included  is  an  unusually  informative 
chart  of  the  life  span,  term  of  office 
and  other  data  of  each  President,  as 
well   as   numerous  other   facts  of  our 
national  life. 

At  all  bookstores    •    $2.75 

-—HARPER   &   BROTHERS 

'  New  York  16 
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excellent  comments  on  the  development 
of  social  work,  with  particular  reference 
to  community  planning  and  social 
agency  financing. 

To  the  readers  of  the  earlier  chap- 
ters it  may  seem  that  Miss  Sims  has 
over-emphasized  the  Christian  purpose 
of  the  organization,  but  they  will  find 
themselves  understanding  the  author's 
intent  and  the  nature  of  the  YWCA 
better  as  the  book  progresses.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  account  of  the 
organization  as  a  national  movement. 

For  the  YWCA  member  it  is  a  use- 
ful handbook  with  excellent  historical 
data  which  has  long  been  needed.  For 
both  the  member  and  the  general  reader, 
interested  not  only  in  the  development 
of  women  but  in  the  development  of 
social  institutions,  it  is  a  good  case  story. 
JANE  DICKEY  BRITT 
Former  Executive  Director 
Chicago  YWCA 

HUMANITY  AND  HAPPINESS,  by 
Georg  Brochmann.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Lewis  Mumford.  Viking.  #3 

1  APPROACHED  THE  READING  OF  THIS  BOOK 
with  considerable  misgiving.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  theme  of  "happi- 
ness" has  low  rating  among  contempo- 
rary philosophers.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
the  "how  to"  writers  have  cheapened 
happiness  into  something  you  go  after 
as  you  go  after  a  sun  tan  or  well-sloped 
hips.  Or  perhaps  it  is  because  philoso- 
phers, being  supposedly  "spectators  of 
all  time  and  all  existence"  think  of  the 
pursuit  of  personal  happiness  as  too 
petty  and  egocentered  to  bother  about. 
In  any  event,  I  looked  down  my  philo- 
sophic nose  at  the  book  and  prepared 
to  yawn  my  way  through  it. 

Yet  in  one  day,  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions— once  to  a  journalist,  once  to  my 
wife,  and  once  to  a  physician — I  found 
myself  quoting  Brochmann's  clue- 
sentence,  "Happiness  consists  of  a  har- 
monious development  of  one's  instinctual 
energies  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal." 
I  had  never  myself  said  the  thing  in  just 
that  way;  yet  when  I  heard  certain  hu- 
man frustrations  described,  I  found  the 
sentence  as  pat  to  the  issue. 

The  book  has  a  certain  deep  authen- 
ticity because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  written,  namely,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Nazi  terror  in  Norway. 
Those  were  not  days  in  which  this  Nor- 
wegian engineer  could  have  hoped  for 
happiness,  particularly  with  a  son  im- 
prisoned in  a  German  concentration 
camp.  Yet  in  those  grim  times  he  found 
himself,  like  many  another  fellow  coun- 
tryman, a  "happy"  man.  This  set  him 


to  wondering  and  exploring.  What  was 
this  strange  emotional  phenomenon? 
Even  while  the  Nazis  were  holding  ter- 
ror over  him,  he  set  about  trying  to  find 
out.  The  book  is  the  result. 

It  has  a  simple,  direct  thesis  that  one 
can  carry  about  with  him  in  a  vest 
pocket  of  the  mind:  happiness  has  to 
do,  not  so  much  with  outer  conditions 
of  life,  as  with  the  way  we  relate  outer 
conditions  to  our  total  concept  of  our- 
selves— our  goal  or  ideal.  Having  a 
goal  or  ideal  and  bending  one's  ener- 
gies towards  its  fulfillment  is  the  essen- 
tial thing.  Children  cannot  be  happy 
because  they  are  as  yet  too  young  to 
have  shaped  a  steady  ideal.  They  can 
have  only  bursts  of  pleasurable  ener- 
gizing, followed  by  bursts  of  unpleasur- 
able  energizing.  Neither  can  most  ado- 
lescents be  happy,  for  they  are  as  yet  un- 
certain of  themselves,  wavering  and  in- 
secure as  to  their  life  goals.  Only  as 
we  grow  into  maturity  can  we,  if  we 
are  lucky,  achieve  the  sense  of  ourselves 
and  our  relations  to  life  that  constitutes 
a  life  ideal.  Many  reach  adulthood  un- 
happy because  they  have  not  achieved 
a  clear  life  ideal.  The  Nazi  terror 
was  a  kind  of  shock  therapy  that  helped 
thousands  of  Norwegians  find  some- 
thing in  themselves  that  they  gready 
cared  about.  The  courage  of  their  car- 
ing became  dieir  happiness. 

The  book  recalls  the  poet's:  Aus 
meinetn  grossen  Schmerzen  Mash  ich 
die  l(leinen  Lieder.  Brochmann  dis- 
covered how  the  "little  songs"  get  sung 
in  the  midst  of  great  pain.  What  he 
discovered,  in  himself  and  his  country- 
men, has  universal  pertinence.  The 
book's  conclusions  are  not  all  new.  Many 
have  been  said  before,  and  many  times 
before.  But  here  is  the  record  of  a 
fresh  adventuring.  As  such  it  is  good 
reading — even  for  a  philosopher. 

H.    A.    OVERSTREET 

Professor  emeritus   of  Philosophy 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor^ 

UNDERSTANDING  POLITICS  — A 
Practical  Guide  for  Women,  by  Louise 
M.  Young.  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy.  #3.50 

ALTHOUGH  DR.  YOUNG'S  SUBTITLE 
for  her  book  is  "a  Practical  Guide 
for  Women,"  her  exploration  of  the 
citizen's  responsibility  in  no  way  dis- 
criminates against  men.  True,  her  de- 
velopment of  women's  part  in  the  politi- 
cal scheme  of  things  assumes  a  large 
share  of  her  attention;  nevertheless,  her 
treatment  of  the  role  of  the  citizen  is  of 
paramount  concern  to  every  member  of 
the  electorate.  The  great  value  of  this 
book  is  that  it  explains  in  simple,  under- 
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standable  terms  the  relationship  of  the 
voter  to  the  complex  political  structure 
through  which  he  and  she  must  operate 
in  order  to  influence  and  control  govern- 
ment in  this  country. 

Most  of  us  cut  our  political  eye  teeth 
in  our  home  towns,  and  Dr.  Young 
takes  time  to  show  the  importance  of 
local  government  in  the  American  sys- 
tem. Her  illustrations  drawn  from 
actual  political  experiences  of  many  wo- 
men and  groups  add  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. She  maintains  politics  is  not  a 
game,  but  rather  an  intensely  important 
and  serious  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  busi- 
ness when  it  is  well  managed. 

"Words  simply  cannot  be  summoned 
to  convey  the  sense  of  what  a  mighty 
thunderbolt  the  citizen  holds  in  the 
shape  of  the  ballot."  Dr.  Young  goes  on 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  party  sys- 
tem, pointing  out  specifically  "that  par- 
ties exist  to  win  elections  and  the  bid  for 
power  begins  with  the  nominating  proc- 
ess. The  choice  of  candidates  for  office 
is  by  far  the  most  important  function 
of  parties;  and  participation  in  that 
choice  is  the  most  important  single  func- 
tion of  party  members."  This  is  a  fact 
sadly  overlooked  by  a  large  group  of 
so-called  independent  voters.  Certainly 
there  is  little  profitable  independence  in 
denying  yourself  the  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  candidates. 

Altogether  too  many  American  wo- 
men have  failed  to  see  politics  as  their 
business.  This  book  should  make  a  valu- 
able contribution  in  stimulating  a  height- 
ened sense  of  responsibility.  This  coun- 
try's woman-power  represents  a  largely 
untapped  reservoir  of  human  resource. 
The  business-  of  politics  needs  this  re- 
source. PERCY  MAXIM  LEE 
Second  V ice-President 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.  S. 

THE  COST  AND  FINANCING  OF  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY,  by  Lewis  Meriam, 
Karl  Schlotterbeck,  and  Mildred  Mar- 
oney.  The  Brookings  Institution.  #3 

TWO  THIRDS  OF  THIS  LITTLE  VOLUME 
are  devoted  to  descriptive  analyses 
on  each  part  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. The  authors'  focus  is  always  on 
the  costs  and  the  factors  which  tend  to 
increase  the  cost  of  benefits  that  have 
been  promised  to  the  aged,  the  orphaned, 
the  unemployed,  veterans,  and  others.  In 
summary,  they  deplore  the  growing 
costs,  contend  that  the  present  "trust 
fund"  for  financing  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  "is  a  fiction — serving 
only  to  confuse,"  and  object  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  "insurance"  in  a  real  sense. 
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Bad  as  the  existing  system  is,  Dr. 
Meriam  and  his  colleagues  argue,  cur- 
rent proposals  for  expanding  it  are  even 
more  dangerous.  The  cost  of  each  pro- 
vision is  estimated  and  added  together 
to  yield  a  prediction  that  the  aggregate 
cost  of  social  security  in  the  year  2,000 
would  be  between  thirty-three  and  fifty- 
five  billion  dollars.  Such  a  sum,  they 
conclude,  is  beyond  the  capacity  even  of 
this  country  to  pay. 

The  Meriam  prescription  for  remedy- 
ing these  deficiencies  is  not  new.    It  was 
presented   in    fuller   form   in    his   book 
"Relief  and   Social   Security,"   in    1946. 
and  has  been  reiterated  in  two  or  more 
Brookings'  publications  since  then.     He 
would  have  the  federal  government  pro- 
vide   benefits    only    for    the    aged,    the 
widowed,  orphaned,  and  disabled  who 
are  in  need.     For  these  he  would  pro- 
vide only  enough  to  assure   minimum 
health   and    decency.   If   the    American 
people  object  to  this  means  test  basis, 
he   proposes,  as   an  alternative,   "a   flat 
uniform    benefit    would    be    the    safest 
system  in  the  present  uncertain  world.'' 
There  is  no  denying  the  main  conten- 
tion of  this  volume;  social  security  costs 
the  economy  of  this  country  large  sums 
now  and  will  cost  more  in  the  future. 
Yet,  this  discovery  must  be  viewed  in 
perspective    rather   than   through    astig- 
matic  lenses    inlaid    with    dollar   signs. 
Social  security  today  claims  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  national  income;  in  2,000. 
taking  this  volume's  maximum  estimate, 
it  still  will  claim 
less  than  7  per- 
cent.    Moreover, 
much     of     this 
cost   always   has 
been    borne    by 
individuals;  a 
government  pro- 
g  r  a  m      simply 
provides  a  more 
orderly  system  for  assuring  that  funds 
are  available  to  all  in  times  of  adversity. 
As    for    the    two    criticisms    of    the 
financing  of  old  age  and  survivors  in- 
surance, they  were  disposed  of  by  emi- 
nent  authorities    repeatedly    within   the 
past  decade.    There  is  nothing  "psuedo" 
about  old  age  and  survivors  insurance: 
certainly   it  differs   from   private   insur- 
ance.    The  Congress   learned   in    1939, 
aided  by  the  advice  of  outstanding  pri- 
vate insurance  authorities,  that  it  is  folly 
to  pattern  this  social  insurance  strictly 
along   the   forms   of   private   insurance. 
Congress  has  studied,  too,  the  criticisms 
of   the   old    age    reserve.      It   consulted 
with  an  advisory  council  of  leading  citi- 
zens in   1939,  and  concluded  then  that 


the  reserve  did  not,  as  these  authors  now 
contend,  encourage  wasteful  spending  or 
dissipate  the  funds  contributed  by  those 
who  would  subsequently  expect  security. 
In  1947,  the  reserve  was  again  reviewed 
and  approved  by  a  second  advisory  coun- 
cil, created  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  80th  Congress. 

In  the  hands  of  these  authors  the  prob- 
lem of  subsistence  for  an  increasing 
number  of  aged,  orphaned,  widowed, 
unemployed,  and  sick  becomes  an  ab- 
stract matter  of  taxes,  costs,  prices,  and 
profits.  Whether  Americans  want  some- 
thing better  than  relief  when  they  are 
old,  unemployed,  or  sick  is  not  con- 
sidered. Whether  Americans  want  to 
contribute  (as  Sir  William  Beveridge 
contended  the  Britons  do)  toward  the 
cost  of  their  own  security  through  direct 
taxes,  to  these  writers  would  seem 
wholly  irrelevant.  Such  evidence  as 
there  is  that  the  American  people  gener- 
ally approve  of  existing  social  security 
arrangements  and  want  them  expanded 
and  improved  is  not  found  here. 
The  Washington  Post  JOHN  J.  CORSON 


THE  JEWS,  Their  History,  Culture  and 
Religion.  Edited  by  Louis  Finkelstein. 
Harper.  Two-volume  set  $12 

WE  MAY  WELL  BE  GRATEFUL  TO  THE 
American  Jewish  Committee  for 
making  possible  the  publication  of  these 
monumental  volumes,  for  they  present  a 
series  of  encyclopedic  and  authoritative 
summarized  monographs  closely  packed 
with  facts  and  carefully  substantiated 
generalizations.  Their  overriding  pur- 
pose is  neither  apologetic  defense  nor 
''propaganda  for  a  point  of  view,"  nor 
a  missionary  aim  to  validate  any  one 
thesis.  It  is  simply  that  of  setting  forth 
clearly  the  often  blurred  and  in  large 
measure  unknown  facts  about  the  Jews. 
The  contributors  to  the  volumes  are 
Jewish  or  Christian  scholars  of  high  au- 
thority in  the  subjects  about  which  they 
write,  and  the  source  of  the  statements 
that  they  make  can  be  verified  by  the 
references,  notes,  and  bibliography  they 
have  added  to  each  chapter. 

War  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
absence  of  any  special  chapter  on  Jewish 
Palestine  and  the  State  of  Israel,  this  be- 
ing the  only  serious  lack  in  the  con- 
tents of  this  work.  The  subject  of  anti- 
Semitism,  though  necessarily  touched 
on  here  and  there,  has  been  deliberately 
omitted.  That  chapter  would  find  its 
fitting  place  less  in  a  work  on  Jews 
than  in  one  dealing  with  the  cultural 
reactions  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

For  the  rest,  in  chapters  which  are 
often  brilliantly  written,  we  are  pre- 
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sented  with  an  attempted  basic  defini- 
tion of  who  are  Jews.  Jewish  history 
is  analyzed  from  the  earliest  biblical 
period  to  its  latest  contemporary  mani- 
festation in  the  United  States.  We  are 
introduced  to  Jewish  literature,  begin- 
ning with  the  Old  Testament  as  a  cul- 
tural monument  and  its  influence  on 
other  literatures,  and  we  are  given  in- 
sights into  other  aspects  of  Jewish 
literature  such  as  the  Hellenistic  and 
Judaeo-Arabic  writings,  medieval  He- 
brew poetry,  and  Yiddish  literature. 

We  are  helped  to  know  the  facts 
about  Judaism  as  a  religion  and  there- 
fore to  understand  it,  including  its  mys- 
tical element,  its  emphasis  on  education, 
and  the  field  of  Jewish  education  in  the 
United  States.  We  learn  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Judaism  to  world  philosophy 
and  world  ethics,  the  democratic  ideal 
and  common  law. 

We  are  given  a  perspective  of  the  his- 
toric relation  of  Jews  and  Judaism  to 
music,  art,  medicine,  and  science.  Finally 
we  are  given  a  contemporary  survey  of 
the  migrations  and  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  Jewry,  its  statistics,  its  sociology 
and  demography,  and  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  the  United  States. 

If,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  Dr. 
Louis  Finkelstein,  "Judaism  needs  not 
a  defense  against  calumny  but  an  effec- 
tive presentation,"  then  not  alone  the 
Jew  but  the  Christian  world  also  is  truly 
indebted  to  the  editor  and  the  cooperat- 
ing writers  in  these  volumes  for  having 
so  interestingly  assembled  this  impres- 
sive body  of  facts.  They  have  con- 
tributed notably  to  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  marked  advance  in  human 
goodwill  and  brotherhood  through  mak- 
ing available  the  factual  basis  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Jews. 
Rabbi  D.  DE  SOLA  POOL 

Spanish    and    Portuguese   Synagogue, 
\eu>   Yor^    City 

TREASON:  The  Story  of  Disloyalty  and 
Betrayal  in  American  History,  by  Na- 
thaniel Weyl.  Public  Affairs  Press,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  #4.50 

THIS  IS  AN  INTERESTING  BOOK  IN- 
forming  and  important,  though  in 
spots  opinionated.  It  brings  together 
for  the  first  time  not  only  the  story  of 
actual  cases  of  treason  but  of  other 
forms  of  disloyalty  against  the  United 
States.  For  good  measure,  it  includes 
a  background  chapter  on  Europe  with 
special  emphasis  on  England,  where  the 
laws  against  treason  were  used  as  effec- 
tive instruments  of  dynastic  power  dur- 
ing periods  of  aggrandizement  and  of 
social  turmoil  and  structural  change. 
Thus  the  use  of  treason  by  the  Tudors 


and  Stuarts  against  scores  of  persons  was 
barbaric  and  reminiscent  of  what  tran- 
spired in  Hitler's  Germany. 

The  record  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, though  far  from  what  it  should 
have  been,  is  vastly  superior,  as  the  au- 
thor points  out,  to  that  of  the  Old 
World.  No  American,  for  example,  has 
ever  been  executed  for  treason  against 
his  country  and  only  a  handful  have 
died  as  traitors  to  the  states  which  com- 
pose the  Union.  Moreover,  in  contrast 
to  the  rulers  of  Europe,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  made  wise  use 
of  the  presidential  pardon.  Up  to  the 
second  World  War,  every  person  con- 
victed of  treason  against  the  United 
States  received  presidential  clemency. 
From  the  standpoint  of  freedom,  in- 
dividual rights,  tolerance,  and  humane- 
ness, no  European  country  can  match 
this  record. 

Though  the  author's  prefatory  note 
says  that  a  few 
cases  of  trea- 
son have  been 
omitted,  the 
record  is  remark- 
ably complete.  In 
these  pages  not 
only  does  one 
meet  Charles  Lee, 

Benedict  Arnold,  Aaron  Burr,  General 
Wilkinson,  John  Brown,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Clement  Vallandigham,  but  scores  of 
others,  including  Alger  Hiss  and  Judith 
Coplon. 

In  these  pages,  too,  one  finds  lively 
accounts  of  many  events,  often  thought 
of  as  treasonable  or  at  least  disloyal  in 
character,  which  form  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  American  history:  the 
Whiskey  rebellion,  the  cases  of  Matthew 
Lyons  and  John  Fries  resulting  from  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  mass  treason 
of  New  England,  culminating  in  the 
Hartford  Convention  during  the  War 
of  1812,  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  and  his 
crusades  for  the  principle  of  manhood, 
suffrage  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  Eighteen 
Forties,  deserters  in  the  Mexican  War, 
Mormonism  with  emphasis  on  Joseph 
Smith  and  Brigham  Young,  the  seditious 
elements  in  the  Civil  War  period  includ- 
ing Draft  Riots  in  New  York,  treason- 
able acts  connected  with  the  two  World 
Wars,  the  subsequent  pro-Soviet  espion- 
age, and  the  trials  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  party  before  Judge  Medina. 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  "New  Di- 
mensions of  Treason,"  Mr.  Weyl  specu- 
lates as  to  the  types  of  treason  which  the 
United  States  may  possibly  face  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  fact  that  in  this  na- 
tion no  insurrectory  or  secessionist  at- 
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tempt  has  occurred  in  eighty  years  be- 
cause of  the  consolidation  of  national 
consciousness,  the  growth  of  democracy, 
and  concentration  of  armed  power, 
should  not,  he  believes,  lull  us  into  the 
notion  that  in  time  of  peace  there  is 
no  danger.  Such  danger,  he  believes, 
will  not  come  from  a  Benedict  Arnold, 
but  collectively  from  groups  adhering 
to  enemy  nations  and  directed  therefrom. 
The  forms  which  their  activities  take 
range  from  the  betrayal  of  the  nation 
to  the  betrayal  of  human  freedom. 

One  regrets  that  this  volume,  so 
packed  with  information  and  so  spirit- 
edly written,  should  in  any  way  be 
marred  by  short-comings — not  many, 
but  one  in  particular,  namely,  Mr. 
Weyl's  failure  to  supply  fuller  documen- 
tation. There  are  those  who  will  not 
agree  with  all  his  interpretations,  but  no- 
one  can  doubt  that  they  are  forthright. 
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This  is  an  important  book  which  merits 
the  attention  of  the  American   people. 
HARRY  J.  CARMAN 
Dean,  Columbia  College, 
Columbia  University 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY,  by  Gabriel  A.  Almond. 
Harcourt,  Brace.  #3.75 

NEVER  HAVE  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
been  asked  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept so  much  in  so  short  a  time,  Gabriel 
Almond  maintains  in  "The  American 
People  and  Foreign  Policy."  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  only  had  to  accept 
world  leadership  but  also  have  had  to 
learn  how  to  contend  with  an  opponent 
who  subordinates  all  values  to  power. 

In  estimating  the  outcome  of  the 
present  struggle,  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pute— along  with  military  and  economic 
calculations — the  "psychological  poten- 
tial." The  author  points  out  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  making  such  an  estimate. 
The  American  public  makes  its  foreign 
policy  decisions  according  to  its  mood, 
and  there  are  violent  fluctuations.  Not 
many  people  are  well-informed  about 
foreign  policy,  and  efforts  to  increase  the 
general  public's  stock  of  information 
are  almost  useless.  The  only  way  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  foreign  policy 
matters  is  to  increase  the  understanding 
of  the  various  elites  and  gradually  to 
enlarge  the  "attentive  public"  which  will 
listen  to  the  elite.  Another  practical  sug- 
gestion is  to  persuade  the  pressure 
groups  to  add  foreign  policy  specialists 
to  their  staffs.  From  this  study  of 
public  opinion  polls  on  matters  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  author  concludes  that 
there  are  few  geographical  differences 
but  there  are  differences  according  to 
age  and  sex.  Young  people  and  wo- 
men are  more  idealistic  and  internation- 
alist, terms  which  he  surprisingly  seems 
to  equate.  They  are  joined  by  the  upper 
income  groups,  the  college  educated,  and 
the  urban  population.  "The  older 
generations,  the  males,  the  lower  income 
groups,  those  with  grade  school  educa- 
tion, and  the  rural  population  tend  to 
be  more  inclined  to  cynicism,  pessimism, 
isolationism,  and  nationalism." 

Although  the  author  thinks  that  the 
public  is  mercurial  and  unpredictable, 
nevertheless,  it  might  have  been  reveal- 
ing if  he  had  included  in  his  study 
some  analysis  of  why  the  public  shifted 
from  a  mood  of  wishful  neutrality  in  the 
late  Thirties  to  one  of  judicious  con- 
sideration of  lend-lease  in  1941  and  of 
almost  unanimous  approval  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1945.  Was  it  only 
because  of  convincing  events,  or  did  the 
sober  efforts  of  those  who  had  been  try- 
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ig  to  inform  the  public  about  inter- 
national relations  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  decisions? 

Apparently,  Mr.  Almond  set  out  to 
write  a  book  about  the  relationship  of 
American  people  to  foreign  policy,  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  deflected  some- 
what by  the  current  crisis  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  is  not  content  to  use 
this  situation  as  illustration  but  he  uses 
it  as  a  backdrop  (to  the  exclusion  of 
other  foreign  policy  areas)  and  gives 
the  impression  that  he  is  more  interested 
in  prescribing  for  the  current  situation 
than  he  is  in  analyzing  a  political  phe- 
nomenon. He  concludes,  for  instance, 
that  in  order  to  cope  with  the  imminent 
future,  the  elite  must  be  "indoctrinated" 
(he  does  not  say  by  whom)  with  the 
need  for  political  and  civilian  defense  as 
a  sort  of  "psychological  fire  drill." 

This  book  is  a  useful,  suggestive  study 
of  one  of  the  most  important  political 
problems,  but  not  a  very  reassuring  one 
for  those  who  like  to  think  that  ra- 
tional processes  can  determine  inter- 
national relations. 

Director  LOUISE  LEONARD  WRIGHT 

Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

SOUTHERN  LEGACY,  by  Hodding 
Carter.  Louisiana  State  University  Press. 
*3 

FOR  THE  STRANGER  TO  THE  SOUTH, 
"Southern  Legacy"  is  as  revealing 
as  a  holiday  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  one 
might  even  say  in  the  Carter  home.  Mr. 
Carter  wants  his  reader  to  feel  as  from 
within  those  things  that  make  the 
southerner  think  and  act  as  he  does. 
Through  a  series  of  loosely  integrated 
reminiscences,  personal  experiences,  and 
journalistic  musings  on  the  southern 
heritage,  he  introduces,  casually,  the 
broadsword  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
clansmen  in  order  that  the  stranger  may 
come  to  know  why  it  is  difficult  and  not 
always  wise  to  "bury  the  by-gone  South." 
The  reader  hears  pleasantly  of  neighbor- 
liness  in  small  towns,  of  benefits  that 
await  big  business,  of  the  frontier  sur- 
vival of  hot-tempered  justice,  and  he 
listens  with  amusement  as  the  southern 
gentleman  declares  his  awe  of  learned 
ladies.  But  this  is  conversational  pleas- 
antry. What  moves  Mr.  Carter  to  speak 
with  sober  concern 
springs  from  the  near- 
sightedness  of  Missis- 
sippi politicians,  the 
pride  and  bitterness  of 
the  poorer  whites,  the 
double  standard  of 
ethics,  and  the  tardy 
acknowledgment  that 
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within  an  honored  heritage  there  lies 
also  the  disquieting  bequest  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Carter  is  disturbed  not  only  by 
what  the  southerner  has  done  to  the 
Negro  but  by  what  he  has  done  to  him- 
self— economically  but,  of  deeper  im- 
port, to  his  own  spirit.  And  here  amid 
the  corrosive  effect  of  an  old  legacy  is 
the  new  awareness  that  opportunities  not 
grasped  by  those  within  will  be  seized 
by  more  aggressive  philosophies  without. 
There  is  a  sense  of  moral  urgency  as  he 
detects  the  "other  voices"  in  the  land. 

Perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of  some,  Mr. 
Carter  speaks  too  frequently  and  too  sub- 
jectively of  forebears  and  descendant, 
even  of  his  own  exploits,  as  his  kins- 
men are  prone  to  do.  Perhaps  he  is  un- 
aware that  the  churches  he  finds  narrow 
are  producing  some  of  the  wisest  young 
leaders  of  change,  for,  far  more  than 
outside  pressure,  it  is  the  incompati- 
bility of  Christian  principles  with  cur- 
rent practice  that  disturbs  the  southern 
conscience.  But  if  his  voice  is  more 
muted  and  his  method  gentler  than  the 
more  militant  would  wish,  let  them  re- 


call that  forts  are  not  always  best  taken 
by  storm,  that  purpose  and  high  resolve 
may  be  harkened  where  the  shout  is  not 
heard,  and  that  the  South  is  least  pliable 
when  baited.  At  a  time  when  state 
legislatures  jealousy  guard  their  rights 
"Southern  Legacy"  has  much  merit. 
Richmond,  Va.  JOSEPHINE  TUCKER 

THE  EMOTIONAL  LIFE  OF  THE  ILL 
AND  INJURED,  by  Arthur  Jest  Wil- 
son, Social  Sciences  Publishers.  #4.75 

THE  SUBTITLE  OF  THIS  BOOK,  "THE 
Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene  of 
Rehabilitation,"  is  in  actuality  more  de- 
scriptive of  this  book  than  its  main  title. 
The  author  has  drawn  largely  upon  his 
own  personal  experience  in  military 
service,  in  the  federal-state  vocational  re- 
habilitation program,  and  his  current 
responsibilities  as  director  of  rehabilita- 
tion at  Grasslands  Hospital  in  Westches- 
ter  County,  New  York,  to  present  the 
principles  and  importance  of  psychologi- 
cal services  in  rehabilitation  through  case 
histories  of  persons  with  whom  he  has 
(Continued  on  page  275) 
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tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  Spon- 
sor of  NATIONAL  HEARING  WEEK, 
nation-wide  educational  drive,  May  7-13, 
1950.  Monthly  publication,  HEARING 
NEWS,  $3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale. 
Information  given  concerning  problems  of 
the  hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C. 
Stewart  Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publictaions, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va..  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
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chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10:  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 
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President:  Stanley  dej.  Osborne,  Treasurer; 
Willard  L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors : 
The  Benjamin  Harrison  Recreation  Center, 
657  Tenth  Avenue;  The  Lincoln  Recre- 
ation Center,  235  West  113  Street;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Recreation  Center,  2077 
Second  Ave. ;  Tot- Lot  Playground,  422  West 
49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street; 
Camp  Sebago,  Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp 
Orenda  in  the  Palisade-Interstate  Park ; 
Co-Sponsor  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker, 
President ;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  National 
Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group  of 
progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY     CHESTS    AND     COUNCILS 
OF    AMERICA     INCORPORATED,     155 

East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRLS  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girls  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offers  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  U.  S.  A., 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Weekday,  group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors,  aged  7  to  14;  members,  14  to  21). 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lpwry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. :  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  I1L 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu 
cational,  Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California ; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  through 
education  and  rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
1  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1&19  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  1'resident. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries : 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  mnd 
handicapped ;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— -Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization pledged  to  lead,  direct  and  unify 
the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis.  Through 
more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving  every 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the  best 
available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or 
religion,  and  furnishes  immediate  aid  to 
epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  ap- 
propriating funds  to  recognized  research  in- 
stitutions, it  supports  scientific  investigation 
into  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  polio- 
myelitis. In  addition,  it  finances  the  train- 
ing of  polio  specialists  and  maintains  a  pro- 
gram of  information  and  education  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  facts  about  the  dis- 
ease. Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy,"  its 
funds  are  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during 
the  annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Jaenicke,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphjets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $8.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSpCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17  W.    16th  St.,   N.   Y.    City.     WA  9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  8  P.M1. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religious-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 
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worked.  The  individual  histories  are 
placed  within  a  framework  of  references 
by  authorities  in  psychiatry,  psychology, 
physical  medicine,  employment,  and 
other  aspects  of  rehabilitation,  with  the 
author  providing  an  analytical  interpre- 
tation of  the  general  principles  as  they 
applied  to  the  individual  case.  To  this 
reviewer,  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  book  are  these  interpretations,  which 
are  unfortunately  limited  because  of  the 
wide  scope  of  material  covered,  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  references,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cases  presented. 

In  the  introduction,  Mr.  Wilson  states 
a  thesis  that  is  readily  acceptable  to  all 
who  have  worked  in  rehabilitation,  "If 
the  mind  and  body  are  to  be  treated  as 
a  single  entity  in  the  restoration  therapy 
of  the  individual  to  physical  well-being, 
then  it  follows  logically  that  the  mind 
and  body  should  also  be  considered  as 
one  in  the  restoration  therapy  of  the 
individual  to  vocational,  social,  and  emo- 
tional well-being."  This  "total  approach" 
is  not  easy  when  applied  to  services  for 
a  single  individual;  nor  has  it  been  easy 
for  the  author,  despite  more  than  200 
references,  consistently  to  apply  a  "to- 


tal approach"  concept  to  the  complex 
task  of  discussing  the  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  of  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  within  the  format  he  has 
chosen  for  this  book.  His  courage  in 
attempting  it  is  matched  only  by  his 
success,  for  the  volume  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  literature  on  rehabilita- 
tion. EUGENE  J.  TAYLOR 
Instructor,  Department  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  New  Yor^ 
University  College  of  Medicine 

THE   COMMERCE   OF   NATIONS,   by 
J.  B.  Condliffe.  Norton.  £7.50 

NO  BRIEF  REVIEW  CAN  DO  JUSTICE  TO 
this  major  work  of  an  exceptionally 
fruitful  life;  least  of  all  when  it  is  writ- 
ten by  an  old  colleague  in  arms  as  well 
as  in  study.  Professor  Condliffe  came  to 
us  from  Canterbury  College,  New  Zea- 
land, by  way  of  World  War  I  and  the 
postwar  Cambridge  of  Pigou,  Fay,  Lav- 
ington,  and  Clapham  (a  fact  which  the 
wrapper  of  his  book  is  too  modest  to 
mention) .  Following,  and  growing  out 
of  his  professorship  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  his  life  has  exhib- 
ited a  more  consistent  effort  to  construct 
international  (or,  as  I  prefer,  supcr- 
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national)  economic  community  than  that 
of  almost  any  contemporary  in  this  field. 
This  book  is  the  product  not  only  of  his 
vast  study  but  of  his  rich  experience. 

The  historical  echo  of  the  tide  is  war- 
ranted. Condliffe  infuses  new  life  not 
merely  into  the  economic  tradition  but 
into  the  philosophical  humanism  of 
Adam  Smith.  It  was  that  blend  of  prac- 
tical empiricism  with  indomitable  ideal- 
ism that  laid  the  foundations  of  British 
liberalism;  and  to  the  informed  reader, 
it  is  exciting  to  see  that  fusion  recreated. 

Not  that  the  writing  tries,  or  aims,  to 
be  exciting.  It  simply  tries,  with  amazing 
success,  to  be  clear.  The  first  half  of  the 
book  reviews,  in  critical  humor  (which 
historians  will  relish),  the  course  of 
international  economic  relations,  in 
theory  and  practice,  from  early  mercan- 
tilism to  laissez  faire.  The  second  half 
contains  an  account,  both  descriptive 
and  analytical,  of  the  various  agencies 
and  forces  striving  to  reconstruct  a  super- 
national  community  out  of  twentieth 
century  chaos. 

The  temptation  to  quote  is  besetting, 
especially  in  regard  to  that  section  of  the 
penultimate  chapter  entitled  "The  Keyn- 

(Continued  on  page  277) 
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111  but   It  Stratt  New  York  3 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional   and   Eiecutlve   Positions 

286  Fifth  Avenue  By  Appointment 

New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Bryant  9-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 


CASE  WORKER  — Family  case  work  —  child 
placement.  Good  personnel  practices.  Good 
supervision.  Psychiatric  consultation  avail- 
able. Write  Charles  E.  Brown,  Family  So- 
ciety of  Saginaw,  439  South  Franklin  Street, 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  —  one  year 
graduate  training,  one  year  social  work  experi- 
ence. Salary  $250-$300.  Apply  Director  Child 
Welfare,  State  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Phoenix, 

Arizona. 


CASEWORKERS  for  combined  family  and 
children's  agency.  Excellent  personnel  prac- 
tices. Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  sup- 
ervision. Salary  according  to  training  and 
experience.  Write  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Ind. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  prefer- 
ably with  Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  Agency 
operating  Child  Guidance  and  Child  Place- 
ment Services.  Salary  range  $2950  to  $4300 
dependent  on  training  and  experience.  Write 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Jewish  Child  Care 
Association  of  Essex  County,  IS  Lincoln  Park, 
NTewark  2,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Director  Case 
Work  Services- — also  two  women  Case  Work 
Supervisors  with  administrative  experience — 
also  Senior  Case  Workers,  for  state  wide  non- 
sectarian  child  placing  agency.  Suitable  salary 
assured  person  with  professional  training  and 
experience.  Persons  with  experience  in  South- 
ern States  preferred.  Apply  Childrens  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  1649  Oceola  Street,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

WANTED,  an  Assistant  Director  in  a  large  So- 
cial Settlement  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Must  be  a  person  of  vision 
and  courage,  with  a  real  concern  for  people. 
Some  experience  in  both  group  ana  case 
work  desirable.  In  reply  state  training,  ex- 
perience, and  range  of  salary.  9056  Survey. 

| 

CASEWORKER   for   teen-age   boys   in    progres- 
sive,   small,   cottage-type    institution    in    Walla 
Walla,  and  some  foster-home  work.  Two  years' 
graduate  study   required.     Experience  in   adop- 
tions    or     institutional     casework,     psychiatric    ] 
orientation     desirable.      Salary     commensurate    ; 
with   experience  and   training.    Write  John   F.    ; 
Hall,    Washington    Children's    Home    Society,    '• 
Box  90,  University   Station,   Seattle  S,   Wash- 
ington. 


YOUNG  MALE  CASE  WORKER  for  state  . 
institution  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Live  on  j 
or  off  grounds.  $2500  to  $3200  depending  on  [ 
education  and  experience.  Write  fully  to  B.  i 
M.  Nobis,  Supt.,  Ferris  School,  Box  230,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


PSYCHIATRIC    SOCIAL   WORKERS 
wanted  for  Psychiatric  Clinic 

of  General  HoapitaL 

Requirement*:   Graduate  of  accepted  wdal  work 
school  with  one  or  more  yean  of  experience, 
preferably  in  out-patient  or  agency  work. 
Salary:    $2500  to  »3«00  dependent  on   qualifica- 
tions. 

Apply:     Dr.     Simon     L.     Goldfarb,     Psychiatric 
Clinic,  Stamford  Hospital,  Stamford,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED  SOCIAL  WORKERS— (a)  Director 
of  social  service  department;  voluntary  gen- 
eral hospital,  300  beds;  vicinity  New  York 
City,  (b)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  recently 
established  child  guidance  clinic ;  duties  super- 
visory; Middle  West,  (c)  Instructor  in  social 
work,  qualified  to  combine  duties  of  those  of 
dean,  small  college,  (d)  Medical ;  person  with 
medical-social  or  psychiatric  curriculum  eli- 
gible ;  teaching  hospital ;  university  town : 
Middle  West,  (e)  Medical  social  worker;  ad- 
vantageous if  some  experience  in  psychiatric 
work;  resort  area  of  Southwest;  altitude  7500 
feet ;  all  recreational  facilities,  (f )  Medical 
social  worker;  state  division  of  child  welfare 
and  crippled  children's  service ;  college  town : 
considerable  traveling.  S5-1  Burneice  Larson. 
Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  Medical  social  worker  for  small 
polyclinic.  Excellent  family  case  work  agency 
and  mental  hygiene  agency  in  community. 
Salary  $3355  to  $3883.  Annual  increments. 
Write  Alexandria  Community  Health  Center, 
P.  O.  Box  1140,  attention  Mrs.  Flora  Casey, 
Executive  Director. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  Child 
Psychiatry  Clinic.  Graduate  of  accepted  School 
of  Social  Work.  Apply  to  Director  of  Social 
Service,  The  Mount  Snnai  Hospital,  1 1  East 
100  Street,  New  York  City. 

MULTIPLE  FUNCTION  small  private  child- 
care  agency  desires  trained  and  experienced 
case  worker  to  supervise  school  age  children 
in  boarding  homes,  institution  and  in  own 
homes.  Good  personnel  practices.  Member 
Child  Welfare  League.  Write  training,  ex- 
perience to:  Victor  Andersen,  Director — 
Donald  Whaley  Home,  1201  Smith  St.,  Flint,  | 
Michigan. 

-^ ^^^^^_____^^_^__    j 

PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR  — GIRLS  WORK-  i 
ER:  Plan,  organize,  supervise  adult  and  youth 
settlement  house  program ;  work  directly  with 
girls'  activities ;  supervise  volunteers ;  help  di- 
rect summer  camp.  Graduate  social  work  de- 
gree or  equivalent  desirable.  Broad  group  work 
experience  may  be  acceptable  without  graduate 
training.  Salary  and  living  quarters.  Write  to: 
Mrs.  Manning  Exton,  Personnel  Chairman, 
Hall  Settlement  House,  230  Park  Place,  j 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Commu 
nity  Orthopsychiatric  Clinic — Atlantic  seaboard 
city.     Intake  and  treatment  interviews,  inter-   i 
agency  contacts.     Three   (3)   years  experience    ! 
in  case  work  required.     9046  Survey. 

NATIONAL    TRAVELERS    AID    ASSOCIA-   • 
TION    is    recruiting    applicants    for    executive    j 
and    case    supervisors'    vacancies   as    they    occur 
in    member    agencies    throughout    the    country. 
Qualifications     include    MSW    and     experience   . 
in    casework    agency    with    some    administrative 
or    supervisory    responsibility.      Write    National    , 
Travelers  Aid  Association,  425  Fourth  Avenue,   I 
New    York    City    16. 

_^_— ^-^_____^___^^_«^^^_^^^_ 

CASEWORKERS — Midwest,  private,  multiple 
function  children's  agency  outside  Chicago. 
Case  Supervisor,  $3700-$5000;  Case  Worker 
III— $3500-$4200;  Case  Worker  II— $3200- 
$3700:  Case  Worker  I— $2800-$3300.  Write 
9041  Survey. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  , 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program.  I 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 
personnel  practice.  Recently  revised  statement 
of  personnel  policies  available.  Salary  be- 
ginning $3000  to  $3200,  depending  on  training 
and  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin,  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7, 
Xew  York. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Married,  graduate 
of  accredited  school.  Minimum  three  years 
supervisory  or  administrative  experience  in 
social  work ;  community  organization ;  public 
health  or  related  field.  Starting  salary,  de- 
pending on  background.  $3600  to  $4000. 
Executive  is  responsible  for  administration  of 
clinic ;  professional,  nursing  and  casework 
staffs,  interpretation  to  community;  and  public 
speaking.  Active  Board.  Mrs.  Ralph  Klein. 
Planned  Parenthood  Clinic,  203  Professional 
Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work,  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or 
German  preferred,  for  family  casework  with 
small  but  progressive  Jewish  agency.  Starting 
salary  $2.700  to  $3.300  depending^  on  experi- 
ence; maximum  $4,000.  Write  fully  concern- 
ing qualifications  to  Jewish  Family  Service, 
18  South  Stockton  Street.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
practices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency ;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS— man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolescents  and  an  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agency  with 
growing  program.  Towa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Room  206,  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
6th  and  Mulberry  Streets.  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
and  Child  Placement  Departments.  Classifica- 
tions Caseworker  I  and  II  provide  salary 
range  $2,700-$4,500.  Placement  on  scale  de- 
pendent upon  experience.  Write  Jewish  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  15  Fernando  Street, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  AND  CASEWORK- 
ER for  Welfare  Department,  Washington 
Federation  of  Churches.  Graduate  training  and 
experience  required.  Beginning  salary'  $3245. 
Good  personnel  practices.  Fine  opportunity  for 
initiative  and  creative  work.  Write  Leonard 
S.  Edmonds;  J 751  N  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton  6,  f).  C. 


MANAGER  of  resale  shop  operated  by  Chicago 
Social  Work  Agency.  Includes  soliciting  sup- 
plies and  management  of  shop.  Experience 
necessary.  9063  Survey. 


CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  for 
small  progressive  family  service  agency.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Family  Con- 
sultation Service,  221  News  Tower,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SUPERVI- 
SOR. Milwaukee  County  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Room  206,  Courthouse,  Milwaukee  3, 
Wisconsin.  Continuous  Original  Entrance  Ex* 
amination. 

$320.32  to  $370.32  per  month  subject  to  annual 
adjustment  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Annuity  and  Retirement  system.  Completion  of 
post-graduate  course  in  accredited  school  of 
medical  social  work  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 
Not  less  than  three  years'  paid  experience. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Intake, 
Supervise  adults  and  children,  Masters  de- 
gree. Three  years  experience.  Salary,  $3,900. 
9020  Survey. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOUSEFATHER — delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence, excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Survey. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELOR,  PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT,  CASEWORKER,  young  man, 
A.B.  Sociology,  1  year  graduate  school  of 
social  work,  A.M.  Personnel  administration, 
3  years  family  and  psychiatric  casework,  teach- 
ing experience.  Excellent  references.  Metro- 
politan area,  commuting  distance,  New  York 
City.  9030  Survey. 

CASE  AIDE:  A.B.  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  M.A.  Student,  C.C.N.Y. 
Evening  Session.  Experience :  psychiatric  and 
normal  children.  Interested  in  social  case 
work,  New  York  City.  9053  Survey. 

RECREATION   AND  CRAFTS  counselor  with 

long    experience    in  institutional    work    seeks 

fresh   opportunity    in  children's   agency.      9052 
Survey. 

MAN,  42,  married,  Administrative,  supervisory 
experience.  20  years  social  work,  4  quarters 
Graduate  Training.  Desires  position,  progres- 


Graduate  Training. 

sive  agency  or  institution. 


9047  Survey. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK— MSW;  two  years 
public  welfare  experience ;  will  accept  case- 
work position  anywhere.  9049  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  of  a  successful  and  unusual  boys' 
child-caring  project  seeks  new  and  challenging 
position.  Outstanding  success  as  an  admini- 
strator, fund-raiser  and  public  relations.  44 
years  old.  9051  Survey. 

PROFESSIONAL  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL 
WORKER,  M.S.  degree,  highly  skilled  in  in- 
terviewing and  recording,  wishes  position 
which  will  utilize  these  skills  and  necessitate 
no  other  activities.  The  reason  for  this  clear 
definition  of  function  is  that  the  worker  cannot 
see.  9054  Survey. 

ASSISTANT  BOOKKEEPER -CASHIER, 
three  years  experience  magazine  of  social  in- 
terpretation ;  six  years  varied  commercial  ex- 
perience. Salary  $200  per  month,  minimum. 
New  York  City.  9057  Survey. 

SETTLEMENT     HOUSE     DIRECTOR 

(woman),  20  years  experience,  desires  similar 
position,  references  upon  request.  Available 
September  1.  9058  Survey. 


HEALTH  EDUCATOR— B.S.,  M.S.P.H.,  de- 
sires position  in  any  phase  of  Public  Health 
Education  with  any  agency.  Have  had  experi- 
ence with  Health  Departments  and  have 
worked  on  a  Health  Survey.  9060  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  M.A.,  age  35,  married,  desires 
change  of  employment.  15  years  institutional 
— family  agency  —  community  center  experi- 
ence. Would  welcome  opportunity  to  organize 
or  reorganize  social  service  operations  in  pro- 
gressive community.  Location  unimportant. 
9059  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  (B.S.,  M.A)  wishes 
placement  where  special  abilities  can  be  used. 
Extensive  experience  in  quantity  food  ^service 
and  nutrition  education  including  organization, 
management,  buying,  advisory  and  consultation 
service,  teaching.  Murray  Hill  8-4453  or  9064 
Survey. 


WHO'S  TO  PAY  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK? 

by  Leonard  Mayo 
Reprints  are  now  available: 

1  copy    lOc 

IT  copies   $1.00 

25  copies   $2.00 

55  copies    $4.00 

100  copies    $6.00 
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112  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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sian  Influence."  But  as  an  example  of 
sagacity — that  blend  of  experience  and 
analysis  that  is  so  rare  in  America — I 
would  choose  the  following,  on  modern 
internationalism : 

In  many  ways  the  most  important  func- 
tion that  the  new  international  institutions 
can  discharge  will  be  to  provide  means 
whereby  greater  insight  may  be  gained  into 
the  realistic  understanding  of  international 
relations.  This  was  the  most  permanent 
legacy  of  the  League  of  Nations  experi- 
ment. .  .  .  The  international  organs  of  con- 
sultation must  be  talking-shops,  even  when 

they  have  specific  functions  to  perform 

While  the  talk  may  be  highly  technical 
and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  secret,  it  is 
the  making  of  contacts  and  the  continu- 
ous exchange  of  information  to  be  critically 
analyzed  dial  is  essential.  Understanding 
must  precede  any  attempt  to  formulate 
common  policies  of  action. 

In    my   considered    judgment,    this    is 
the  most  important  work  in  its  field  that 
has  appeared  in  our  generation.  It  is  a 
book  to  buy,  and  to  respect. 
Smith  College  WILLIAM  A.  ORTON 

THE    PRICE   OF    UNION,   by   Herbert 
Agar.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $5 

THANKS  TO  HIS  LITERARY  SKILL,  WIDE 
reading,  and  native  wit  and  wisdom, 
Mr.  Agar  has  been  able  to  impart  to  the 
frequently  told  story  of  our  national 
political  development  a  new  interest  and, 
at  points,  a  new  illumination.  "The 
Price  of  Union"  has  been  compromise, 
the  creation  of  a  strong  presidency,  and 
— as  the  basis  and  instrument  of  both  of 
these — the  organization  of  political  par- 
ties on  a  national  scale.  When  Presidents 
have  been  strong  men  and  men  of  sense, 
things  have  gone  well.  Small  gauge,  ob- 
stinate men  have  brought  the  presidency 
and  the  country  to  the  verge  of  disaster 
more  than  once.  And  only  nationally  or- 
ganized parties  have  or  could  have  kept 
this  vast  country  together  —  specialist 
parties  have  had  a  role,  but  not  that  of 
keeping  the  play  going.  And  the  na- 
tional party  organizations,  rooted  in  the 
states,  are  still  the  vital  centers  of  the 
federal  principle. 

Two  features  of  the  work  are  espe- 
cially striking:  the  patness  of  the  nu- 
merous quotations  and  the  apt  evalua- 
tions of  public  men.  The  scene  of  ac- 
tion for  the  most  part  is  the  seat  of 
government  where  political  forces  iden- 
tify themselves  as  specific  individuals. 
Indeed,  the  book  is  worth  the  price 
simply  for  its  numerous  brief  charac- 
terizations, as  for  example:  "Monroe  was 
a  transition  figure.  He  belonged  to  the 


LETTER  SERVICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53   PARK   PLACE— NEW   YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9*33 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


BE  THE  FIRST  to  own  Father  Goose,  poems 
for  kiddies,  $3.  Limited  author's  edition. 
Ramblers  Publishing  Corp.,  Smithtown,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA 
Bldg.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


RECORDS 


NATIVE  FOLK  MUSIC  from  many  lands.  Re- 
cordings accompanied  by  illustrated  manual. 
Ethnic  Folkways  Library,  117  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN     BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.       Hudson 
and   North  Moore  Streets,   New   York. 


MONEY  RAISING 


LISTS  for  money-raising  purposes,  Boston  and 
throughout  Massachusetts.  Carefully  selected 
names  with  latest  addresses.  9062  Survey. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


NEW  YORK  STATE— pure  maple  syrup.  New 
1950  crop.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  1  gallon,  $5.75 ;  '/2  gallon,  $3.25 ; 
•A  gallon,  $1.75.  (F.OJi.)  SUGAR  BUSH, 
Oleau  House,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Advertise  Your  RESORTS  in   The  Survey 


MAY     1950 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


MT.   HOLYOKE  INSTITUTE  ON  THE  UN 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

June  25— July  22,  1950 

Point  4:  Germany  and  Japan: 
Regionalism:  UN  Appraisal 

WEEKLY    TRIPS   TO    LAKE    SUCCESS 


WORK  SHOP 


WRITE  AND  PAINT  AT  HUCKLEBERRY 
MOUNTAIN.  July  2  to  September  2,  1950. 
Unexcelled  staff,  camp  life,  professionals 
and  beginners  accepted,  llth  season.  Write 
for  leaflet.  Evelyn  Haynes.  Huckleberry, 
Hendersonville,  N.  C.  HUCKLEBERRIES 
PUBLISH. 


RESORTS 


KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith.  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat    home    cooled    New    England 
meals 

•  Sleep  in  large  comfortable  rooms 

•  Relax   on   gracious  shady   lawns 

•  Roam    fifty    acres    of   woods    and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse    in    the    pine    panelled    li- 
brary 

•  Enjoy    peace    and    quiet    of    rural 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

"A  fire  place  and  WhippoorwiU  with  every  room." 

1950  Season  —  June  23-September  6 
for  reservations  write: 
Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Kniqhtshelme 
Meredith.  New  Hampshire 


Summer  Vacation   at 

WOODLAND  COTTAGES  —  High  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,  near 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Clean,  cool,  com- 
fortable, completely  furnished  for  housekeep- 
ing. Rates  reasonable.  Address:  Woodland 
Cottages,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

UNWIND  IN  THE  COUNTRY.  Comfort,  rest, 
numerous  recreational  facilities.  Excellent  food 
and  Bar.  SUDBURY  INN,  LAKE  HOR- 
TOJuIA,  Sudbury  1,  Vermont. 


"Knowing  Not  Sect,  Class, 
Notion  or  Race  . . ." 

THE  HOMESTEAD 

of  the  Community  Church  of  New  York 

a  non-profit  summer  resort 

Forty  Acres  Day  Camp 

Adults  $37.50  a  week 

(Children  $32.50  and  $25.00) 

Water  Front  —  All  Facilities 

CRAFTS,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  E 


EXCHANGE  HOMES 


LIVE  RENT  FREE— Enjoy  a  rent-free  vaca- 
tion in  the  pleasant,  comfortable  home  of  a 
colleague  like  yourself,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
— New  York,  California,  elsewhere.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  TEACHERS'  RESIDENCE 
EXCHANGE,  Dept.  G,  100  West  42  Street, 
New  York  City  18. 

APARTMENT  WANTED 

STAFF  MEMBER  and  husband  need  154  to  3 
room  apartment,  New  York  City,  to  $50. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished.  9061  Survey. 


gentry  and  he  could  live  without  office;  by  an  investment  program  ot  wide  scope 
but  he  could  live  better  with  it.  His  and  perspective,  involving  billions  of 
years  of  office  were  not  an  interruption  dollars  of  capital  exports, 
to  what  he  considered  his  real  life;  his  There  are  many  statesmen,  economists, 
years  out  of  office  were  the  interrup-  businessmen,  and  many  fearful  simple 
tions."  people  who  are  convinced  that  a  bold 

The  reviewer  could,  if  he  would,  start      approach    to    the    urgent    problems    of 
a    quarrel    with    Mr.    Agar    at    several       world    relationships    is    necessary.      The 
points    but    will    mention    only    two    or 
three.     The  idea  that  the  United  States 
depended    for    security    on    the    British 
fleet  for  a  long  time  after  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is,  to  adapt 
a  Chestertonian  epigram,  "so  far  from 

the  truth  as  to  be  exactly  opposite  to      fers  from  previous  programs,  however, 
it."      No    other    country    except    Great      in  two  important  respects.     It  calls  for 
Britain    had    either   the   power    or   the 
disposition    to    challenge    the    position 
which  by  the  Doctrine  we  claimed  for 
ourselves    until    Napoleon    III    got    the 
idea  of  converting  Mexico  into  a  satel- 


type  of  action  called  for  by  the  Javits' 
proposal  is  in  fact  similar  to  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  which  already  has  achieved 
wide  acceptance,  and  similar  in  other 
respects  to  the  Point  Four  Program, 
which  is  still  in  an  early  stage.  It  dif- 


lite  state,  on  which  occasion  the  British 


larger  spending  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  and  thus  raises  serious  questions  as 
to  both  the  capacity  and  the  willingness 
of  the  American  producer  and  taxpayer 
to  meet  the  large  demands.  It  differs 
also  in  the  fact  that  funds  would  be 


fleet    was    beautifully    absent   from    the      offered  to — and  according  to  Mr.  Javits 
scene.     Meantime,  Great  Britain  herself       probably  accepted  by— 

the 


had  been  hatching  plots  of  her  own  all 
over  the  place— Texas,  California,  Cen- 
tral America,  Cuba. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  by  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution  the  national  govern- 
ment "was  not  superior  to  the  state 
governments,"  that  "each  had  their  share 
of  sovereignty"  and  was  "supreme  in 


USSR  and  other 
countries  under  Com- 
munist influence,  in- 
cluding China. 

In  an  effort  to  antici- 
pate possible  objections, 
Mr.  Javits  sets  up  a 
series  of  conditions 


its  own  field."     The  Constitution  says       which    would    be    pre- 

nothing    about    sovereignty,    it    is    con-      requisites  to  giving  and  receiving  aid. 

cerned  only  with  supremacy,  and  that  it 

awards  to  the  national  government  when 


its  powers  collide  with  what  Marshall 


An  examination  of  the  author's  pre- 
liminary conditions  and  a  consideration 
of  the  basic  assumptions  lead  to  the  con- 


called  "the  not  controverted  powers  of      elusion   that   there  is  still  much  to  be 


the  states." 

The    statement    that    Stanton    was    a 


done,  both  in  the  way  of  public  educa- 
tion and  technical  development  in  this 


"bad  administrator"  is  not  supported  by  country  as  well  as  in  the  development 

Rhodes  or  Pratt,  not  to  mention  Stan-  of    basic    international    understandings, 

ton's  biographers.  Nevertheless  Stanton  before  much  progress  in  this  direction 

seems  to  have  chosen  his  few  principal  can   be    anticipated.      While   it    is   true 

subordinates    with    excellent    judgment,  that  the  alternatives  which  we  face  in 
and  they  stuck  by  him. 

My  last  quarrel  is  with  the  indexer, 


the   present  critical   year   have   made   a 
deep  impression,  it  is  also  true  that  only 


who  saw  fit  to  drown  my  identity  in  small  tentative  steps  in  the  way  of 
that  of  a  putative  collateral  ancestor,  cutting  down  import  restrictions,  pre- 
who  did  very  well  in  his  day  but  has  paring  for  currency  convertibility,  and 
been  dead  nearly  ninety  years. 

EDWARD  S.  CORWIN 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence 


Princeton    University 

PEACE  BY  INVESTMENT,  by  Benjamin 
A.  Javits.  Funk  Si  Wagnalls,  in  associa- 
tion with  United  Nations  World.  #3.50 

NE   OF   THE  MOST  VITAL  PROBLEMS   OF 

current  international  relations  and 
one  of  the  most  likely  lines  of  solution 
are  presented  by  Mr.  Javits  in  his  book, 
'Peace  by  Investment."  It  is  a  timely 
;tatement,  urging  convincingly  that  the 
sest  way  to  secure  world  harmony  is 


O: 


coordinating  investment  programs  have 
been  made  in  either  the  United  States  or 
in  those  European  countries  with  which 
we  are  cooperating  closely  at  present. 

The  flow  of  ideas  and  illustrations  is 
stimulating.  It  turns  attention  away 
from  the  present  defensive  efforts  to- 
ward a  more  constructive  and  vital  en- 
deavor. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  ap- 
proach to  the  question  is  so  general  as 
to  preclude  direct  attacks  on  special 
interests  and  centers  of  prejudice  which 
hold  back  desirable  next  steps  in  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  economic  de- 
velopment. To  some  extent  the  magni- 
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SIMMONS    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


MARGARET  MORRISON  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

Department  of  Social  Work 

Four-year  undergraduate  course  for  women  leads 
to  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Two-year  graduate  course  in  public  assistance,  child 
welfare,  case  work,  etc.,  leads  to  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work.  Open  to  men  and  women. 

Dormitories.  Registration  Sept  14-16.  Fall  semester 
begins  Sept.  18.  Write  for  catalog. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Box  S  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 


JOHNSON  C.  SMITH  UNIVERSITY 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

A  Co-Educational  Institution  of  Higher  Learning 

Broad  Liberal  Arts  Program 

Professional  School  of  Theology 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  and 

Regular  College  Students 

Strong  Faculty 
Excellent  Facilities  for  Men  and  Women 

Student    activities    and    participation    encouraged 
as  a  means  of  realizing  the  objectives  of  education. 

Summer  School  June  12  August  4 

Opening  of  Fall  Session 


New  Students 
Former  Students 


September  14 
September  20 

A   selected   and   limited   number   of  students   are 
admitted. 


For  further  information  address: 

H.  Listen,  President 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
Charlotte  6,  North  Carolina 


tude  of  the  project  might  tend  to  di- 
vert attention  from  practical  measures 
with  which  Congress,  administrative 
agencies,  and  diplomatic  outposts  have 
to  wrestle  day  by  day.  One  is  left  with 
several  questions.  First,  how  much  are 
the  American  people  willing  to  give  in 
the  way  of  materials  and  goods  to  re- 
construct and  to  expand  trade  of  other 
countries?  Second,  how  can  measures 
be  taken  to  increase  not  only  United 
States  exports  but  also  imports?  Third, 
how  can  specific  principles  for  invest- 
ment be  developed  consistent  with  the 
real  needs  of  recipient  countries? 

The  book  should  be  studied  not  so 
much  to  demonstrate  its  limitations  as 
a  solution,  but  rather  to  consider  the 
direction  in  which  it  points — a  direction 
in  which  this  country  must  go. 

ELEANOR  LANSING  DULLES 
ll'as/iington,  D.   C. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  HIS  RELIG- 
ION, by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  Mac- 
millan.  #2.50 

IN  THIS  VOLUME,  HARVARD'S  PROFESSOR 
of  psychology  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Relations  expands  the  ideas  set 
forth  in  his  "Personality:  A  Psychologi- 
cal Interpretation"  (1937).  The  book  is 
based  upon  his  Lowell  lectures.  It  is  a 
psychological  interpretation  of  religion 


which  will  rank  very  high  among  such 
scientific  studies  and  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  by  the  general  reader  from 
the  current  "peace  of  mind"  books. 

Every  reader  and  critic  should  ponder 
the  preface  carefully  and  so  gain  a  clear 
impression  of  the  specific  purpose  of  the 
book.  That  statement  reflects  the  wis- 
dom of  a  mind  well  informed  in  many 
fields  and  a  mature  religious  faith,  as 
well  as  the  poised  and  careful  work  of 
a  scientist  and  scholar.  Writing  as  a  psy- 
chologist, making  no  assumptions  or 
denials  as  to  the  claims  of  revealed 
religion,  his  effort  "is  directed  solely  to 
a  portrayal  of  the  place  of  subjective 
religion  in  the  structure  of  personality 
whenever  and  wherever  religion  has  such 
a  place." 

He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gins of  religion  and  discussion  of  the 
complex  roots  of  the  many  forms  of 
religious  experience.  The  treatment  of 
"the  religion  of  youth"  is  based  upon 
various  recent  studies.  A  chapter  on 
"Conscience  and  Mental  Health"  leads 
in  the  end  to  an  outline  of  common 
ground  upon  which  psychologists  and 
religious  leaders  might  join  forces  in 
the  interest  of  human  welfare.  Obviously 
this  much-to-be-desired  end  requires  re- 
orientation  in  the  thinking  of  many 
psychologists  and  religious  leaders,  and 
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this  book  is  a  fundamental  contribution 
to  that  greater  understanding.  There 
follows  a  description  of  the  role  of  doubt 
in  the  developing  personality.  The  final 
chapter  deals  with  the  nature  of  faith. 

Although  the  author  views  the  field 
comprehensively,  he  writes  in  an  idiom 
which  is  intelligible  to  the  general  reader 
and  scholar  alike.  Thus,  the  book  will 
appeal  to  several  different  audiences. 
Students  and  teachers  of  psychology, 
religion  and  science,  as  well  as  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  will  find  it  indis- 
pensable. Parents  and  teachers  will  gain 
wisdom  from  its  pages.  The  bewildered 
modern,  whether  an  intellectual  or  other- 
wise, who  has  become  disillusioned  either 
about  religious  faith  or  psychology  will 
find  here  a  wise  guide. 

Inevitably,  the  treatment  stimulates 
thought  in  many  directions.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  author's  perspective  upon 
the  history  of  psychological  studies  of 
religion,  but  more  especially  to  his  care- 
ful definitions  of  the  nature  of  senti- 
ment, the  mature  religious  sentiment, 
conscience,  the  religious  intention,  doubt, 
and  faith.  Many  will  want  to  keep  this 
book  near  at  hand  on  a  special  shelf 
reserved  for  books  to  be  referred  to  again 
and  again.  PAUL  J.  BRAISTED 

President,     The    Edward     W.    Hazen 
Foundation,  New  Haven 
SURVEY) 
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ttp  of  Chicago 


School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

ACADEMIC     YEAR     1950-51 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

June  26  —  September  2 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  September  30 
Winter  Quarter  begin*  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving  complete  program  and  requirements  for 

admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  Institutes,  1950 


Three  series  of  institutes  are  being  offered  for 
practicing  social  workers  during  the  summer  of 
1950: 


Series  I — June  19-30 — in  the  area  of 
group  work  and  community  organiza- 
tion. 

Series  II — July  10-21 — in  the  area  of 
child  welfare. 

Series  III — July  24-Aug.  4 — for  social 
case  workers  who  are  graduates  of 
schools  of  social  work. 


The  Summer  Institute  Bulletin  and  Application 
Blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  School. 


2  East  91st  Street     New  York  28,  N.  Y.     TR  6-6300 


SMITH    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

offering 

Educational  Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 
Master  of  Social  Science 

Academic  Year  Opens  June  21,  1950 


A  Program  of  Advanced  Study  for  Experienced 
Graduate  Caseworkers  in  Preparation  for  Prac- 
tice, Supervision,  Teaching,  and  Administration 

July  27,  1950  to  July  25,  1951 

Graduate  Seminars 
July  10-20,  1950 


Advanced  Casework 


Miss   Gordon   Hamilton 


Supervisory  Method   in  Social  Casework 

Mrs.  Lucille  N.  Amtin 


Dr.    Othilda   Krug 
Dr.  Felix  Deutscb 


Ego   Psychology 

The  Psychosomatic  Concept 

Educational  Methods  in  Teaching  Casework 

Miss   Gordon   Hamilton 
Casework    Writing   and    Interpretation 

Mist   Viola  Paradise 


For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

The 

George  Warren  Brow* 
School  of  Social  Work 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 

A  two-year  professional  curriculum  leading  to 

the  degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Work 

A  first-year  base  of  generic  content  permits  sec- 
ond-year concentration  in  special  fields  such  as 
medical  social  work,  psychiatric  social  work, 
family  case  work,  child  welfare,  group  work, 
public  welfare  administration,  social  welfare 
organization,  research. 

Applications  for  admission  in  the  Fall  of  1950 
now  being  received. 

Information  available  upon  inquiry  of  the 
Dean. 
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We're  trying  to  catch 
up  with  costs 


Increases  in  the  price  you  pay  for  telephone  service 
are  far  behind  the  increases  in  wages  and  other  costs 


J.HE  PRICE  of  telephone  service  has 
gone  up  much  less  than  the  price  of 
almost  everything  else  you  buy.  It  has 
gone  up  far  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  service.  Take  wages,  which 
are  the  biggest  item,  as  an  example. 

Rates  Up  Far  Less  Than  Wages  — 

The  increases  granted  so  far  in  rates 
for  telephone  service  are  only  about 
half  the  increases  of  $728,000,000  in 
telephone  wages  during  the  ten-year 
period  through  1949. 


In  addition  to  wages,  the  costs  of 
materials  and  almost  everything  else 
used  in  furnishing  telephone  service 
have  risen  substantially. 

These  things  mean  higher  operat- 
ing costs.  They  also  mean  higher  con- 
struction costs  and  hence  increase  the 
amount  of  investment  for  each  new 
telephone  that  is  added. 

The  Need  for  Adequate  Rates  — 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
telephone  rate  increases  are  so  neces- 


sary. The  Bell  Telephone  Companies, 
however,  have  not  asked  nor  do  they 
intend  to  ask  for  more  than  is  needed 
to  keep  on  giving  you  good  telephone 
service  —  service  that  improves  and 
expands  and  grows  in  its  value  to  you. 

Only  a  Penny  or  so  a  Call  —  Rate 
increases  so  far,  plus  those  now  re- 
quested, average  only  a  penny  or  so 
per  call  —  a  small  amount  compared 
to  the  value,  security  and  convenience 
of  telephone  service. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


SPEAKING  OF  FAMILIES  —  Comment  on  the  Current  Series 


I  have  read  with  great  interest  and 
appreciation  your  series  on  the  family. 

Some  of  us  had  unequalled  opportunities 
to  observe  the  structural  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  family  life,  domestic  and 
foreign,  during  the  stresses  of  war.  1  re- 
member evenings  of  discussion  in  London 
during  1944  when  we  brought  forth  the 
positive  and  negatire  values  of  the  family 
as  they  revealed  themselves  during  the 
blitz  and  we  concluded  that  certainly  for 
our  generation  the  positive  values  greatly 
outweigh  the  negative. 

And  vet  how  much  simpler  the  task  of 
gevernment  would  have  been  in  those 
days  if  protection,  feeding,  and  shelter 
could  have  been  arranged  without  regard 
to  family  ties!  We  marvelled  during  this 
period,  not  at  the  breakdowns  but  at  the 
strength  and  adaptability  of  so  ailing  an 
institution.  And  despite  all  statistics  used 
to  cite  its  distintegration,  men  and  women 
continue  to  establish  families  in  the  face 
of  previous  failures  because  seemingly  they 
prefer  to  live  this  way. 

Much  of  our  conflict  in  assigning  duties 
to  such  institutions  as  the  school,  the 
church,  and  the  social  agency  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  failure,  in  my  opinion,  to  recog- 
nize that  our  society  has  forced  a  kind  of 
specialization  on  the  family  and  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  perform  effectively  many 
of  the  functions  which  a  large  segment 
of  our  society  still  expects  of  it. 

One   example   of   this   is   the  determina- 


tion of  some  groups  to  make  the  home 
responsible  for  sex  education.  Others  in- 
sist that  parents  are  the  sole  cause  of  de- 
linquency and  ought  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  whatever  their  children  do. 
We  waver  back  and  forth  in  our  laws  on 
the  responsibility  of  relatives  for  the  care 
of  the  indigent  because  we  can't  quite 
accept  the  changing  role  of  the  family  as 
an  economic  unit. 

The  family  seems  to  be  a  pretty  hardy 
institution,  despite  all  the  strains  to  which 
it  has  been  and  is  subjected,  but  we  need 
to  give  some  further  thought  as  to  what 
we  can  rightly  expect  of  it  in  present  day 
society.  But  do  we  need  or  want  a  "na- 
tional policy  for  family  life?"  Aren't  we 
in  danger  of  establishing  the  family  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  of 
adding  another  impediment  to  necessary 
changes  in  a  social  institution  which  is 
designed  to  serve  rather  than  to  bind  man- 
kind? ERNEST  F.  WITTE 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 
Seattle,  Washington 


Your  series  on  the  modern  family  has 
brought  out  many  interesting  facts  and 
viewpoints. 

Having  to  introduce  a  psychiatrist  the 
other  day,  I  wondered  out  loud  how  my 
youngsters  ever  survived  to  reach  college. 
Tliev  were  reared  in  the  strict  formula- 


schedule  era  when  you  let  crying  babies  lie 
and  grandma  was  banished  from  the  nur- 
sery. Today  babies  are  cuddled,  they  get 
fed  when  they're  hungry  and  mothers 
never  stray  beyond  earshot  of  the  playpen. 

"Don't  fret,"  the  psychiatrist  assured  me, 
and  his  audience.  "It  isn't  the  routine  of 
child-rearing  that  counts  so  much  as  the 
attitude  between  parent  and  child."  That 
was  reassuring. 

Observing  young  folks  in  their  homes 
and  hearing  discussion  in  college  class- 
rooms are  encouraging  to  oldfashioned 
parents.  Such  experiences  help  discount 
the  feeling  of  crisis  in  today's  family.  If 
housing  and  insecurity  are  problems  now, 
what  about  the  crisis  of  the  New  England 
family,  125  years  ago,  who  packed  its  be- 
longings and  settled  in  the  Michigan  wild- 
erness? Those  families  produced  some  first 
rate  mid-nineteenth  century  citizens. 

Another  bright  aspect  of  today's  family 
is  the  more  closely  matched  education  of 
parents  and  children.  Education — for  their 
offspring — was  the  goal  of  most  families 
two  generations  ago.  Now  most  parents 
have  at  least  a  high  school  education,  and 
there  isn't  the  intellectual  and  conversa- 
tional gap  that  once  fissioned  families. 

Finally,  and  most  encouraging  of  all,  is 
the  expanded  size  of  today's  family.  More 
children,  in  an  era  of  planned  parenthood, 
spring  from  greater  love  of  children.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  birth  rate 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  influential  fac- 
tor of  change  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  KARL  F.  /MM. IK 

Monroe,  Michigan 


Children's  Lobby 

We  would  like  to  point  out  an  inac- 
curacy in  Marion  Robinson's  reference  to 
"lobbyless"  children  in  her  article,  "Chil- 
dren and  the  Congress"  in  the  April 
Survey. 

The  American  Parents  Committee,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Washington,  is 
a  full-time  lobby  organization  devoting 
its  efforts  to  enactment  of  child  welfare 
legislation  to  improving  conditions  for 
children.  It  was  founded  three  years  ago 
by  George  J.  Hecht,  publisher  of  Parents 
Magazine  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  its  board  of  directors  includes 
leading  educators,  writers,  social  scientists, 
parents  and  others  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare. 

The  Committee  is  the  only  national 
organization  with  a  Washington  office 


which  is  doing  this  job  for  children. 
The  two  registered  lobbyists  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  make  daily  calls  on  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  present  well  documented 
testimony  before  congressional  committees. 
Through  its  monthly  newsbulletin,  "Wash- 
ington Report  on  Legislation  for  Children," 
the  APC  has  won  national  support  for 
its  ten-point  legislative  program. 

KATHLEEN   FAHY 
Executive   Director 
The   American    Parents   Committee 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Germany — Another  View 

Dr.  Hirsch's  paper,  "Visit  to  My  Past," 
(April)  interested  me  both  as  a  social  work- 
er and  (like  him)  a  native  Berliner.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  one — to  be  sure,  very 
subjective — point  I  would  like  to  raise  as 


a  question,  based  on  reports  from  experi- 
enced personages.  .  .  .  Germany  is  as  far 
away  from  "our  way  of  life"  and  still  as 
close  to  Nazism  and  Anti-Semitism  as. 
ever;  reasons:  partially  today's  youth  has 
never  known  anything  else  but  the  swastika 
and  the  Jewdevil  and,  partially,  OMGUS 
has  miserably  and  dismally  failed  to  work 
toward  a  reorientation.  .  .  . 

I  still  believe,  though,  that  Dr.  Hirsch's 
sentence  "there  was  no  resentment  against 
the  emigre,"  as  his  personal  impression, 
experience,  and  vision  with  the  one  par- 
ticular group  he  was  depicting  has  validity. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  readers  may  get 
the  wrong  focus  of  what  is  going  on  abroad 
and  that  most  of  the  German  populace  was 
and  still  is  by  no  means  as  "friendly"  as  Dr. 
Hirsch's  friends  were  to  him.  Quite  the 
contrary!  HANS  A.  ILLINC 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Among  Ourselves 


THE    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE   of 

Social  Work  section  in  this  issue  continues 
a  basic  tradition.  The  issue  of  June  26,  1909 
— first  year  this  magazine  was  called  The 
Survey  —  devoted  fourteen  pages  to  the 
Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction. 

That  was  the  year  of  Jane  Addams'  elec- 
tion as  president  and  The  Survey  was 
deeply  impressed,  commenting  that  this 
was  "perhaps  the  most  marked  advance 
ever  made  by  the  National  Conference  .  .  . 
without  regard  to  precedent  or  help  from 
usage  .  .  .  the  belated  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  woman  with  man  on  the 
humanitarian  field.  .  .  ."  The  Survey  was 
pleased,  however,  and  went  on  to  speak  of 
other  women  who  had  made  themselves 
respected,  and  "Any  one  of  several  such 
might  have  been  selected  for  the  presidency 
with  absolute  confidence  in  the  success  of 
her  administration." 

AMONG  THE  HONORS  and  symbols 
of  recognition  received  in  the  past  by  Kath- 
arine F.  Lcnroot  but  not  mentioned  in 
the  citation  which  accompanied  the  1950 
Survey  Award— page  318 — was  the  Church- 
manship  Award  from  the  Council  for 
Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Church.  This  was  presented  to  Miss 
Lenroot  at  the  General  Council  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  June  18,  1948. 

THE  SURVEY  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  services  of  its  numerous  friends  at 
Atlantic  City  who  helped  Beulah  Ainidon 
and  Kathryn  Close  gather  material  for 
their  reports  on  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  in  the  special  conference 
section  in  this  issue.  They  included: 

Barbara  Abel,  Merrill  Conovcr,  Dorothy 
Dewey,  Mary  Holmes  Gilmore,  Shelton 
5.  Granger,  John  Kidneigh,  Elizabeth  G. 
McCormick,  Lillie  M.  Peck,  Sahra  S.  Rapp, 
Harry  Serotkin,  Ruth  Smalley,  Lois  Wildy, 
Ellen  Winston,  and  Elinor  P.  Zaki. 

PREVIOUSLY  executive  director  for 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
Edwin  J.  Lukas  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  with  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  its  civil  rights 
programs  on  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
One  of  The  Survey's  trusted  friends,  he 
has  frequently  been  called  upon  for  ad- 
vice and  contribution  to  our  pages. 

HELEN  KELLER,  when  she  reaches 
her  seventieth  birthday,  June  27,  will 
:  abroad  carrying  on  her  indefatigable 
work  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind 
of  many  lands.  The  occasion  will  be  ob- 
served in  this  country  as  she  would  wish, 
not  with  a  birthday  cake  and  trimmings, 
but  with  a  special  documentary  broadcast 
to  be  released  by  the  American  Foundation 
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for  the  Blind.  This  will  show  the  changes 
in  the  life  of  the  blind  over  the  past  seventy 
years,  and  emphasize  those  directly  at- 
tributable to  Helen  Keller,  who  has  be- 
come a  worldwide  symbol  of  the  triumph 
of  spirit,  intelligence,  and  courage  over 
all  but  insurmountable  physical  handicaps. 


CLARENCE  A.  DYKSTRA,  provost  of 
the  Los  Angeles  campus  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  an  occasional  Survey 
contributor,  died  last  month  at  the  age  of 


67.  Outstanding  as  educator,  lecturer,  ad- 
ministrator, public  official,  he  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  as  an  outstanding 
political  scientist  who  put  his  principles 
to  the  test  in  practical  affairs.  Thus,  though 
he  was  a  member  of  a  dozen  faculties, 
and  head  of  two  great  universities,  (UCLA 
and  Wisconsin)  he  also  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power,  city  manager  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  first  national  director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board. 
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"Today  it  is  the  national  policy  .  .  .  to  apply  all  available  resources  to 
maintaining  maximum  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power.  And 
this  policy  is  now  implemented  by  statutory  administrative  machinery  .  .  ." 


June  1950  —  The  Survey 

From  Strikes  to  Reasoning 


article  was  already  in  type,  waiting 
to  go  through  the  printing  press,  when  the 
hundred-day-long  Chrysler  strike  reached  its 
sullen  conclusion  and  the  controversy  of  the 
railroad  firemen  flared  up  to  a  paralyzing 


climax.  What  could  give  sharper  point  to 
Mr.  Davis'  article  or  demonstrate  more  elo- 
quently the  need  for  wider  acceptance  of  the 
techniques  of  group  communication  here 
recommended? 


WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS 


THE  SECOND  QUARTER  OF  THIS  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  HAS 
seen  profound  changes  in  the  relations  between  this 
country's  industrial  managers  and  workers.  The  forces 
at  play  have  changed  and  so  have  the  tools  through  which 
they  work.  Furthermore,  the  potentialities  for  good  or 
ill  of  industrial  relations  within  the  United  States  have 
now  been  sharply  focused  by  the  events  of  history;  by  the 
worldwide  significance  of  what  goes  on  within  our  own 
economy. 

To  measure  our  progress  toward  maturity  in  industrial 
relations  and  to  glimpse  some  of  the  opportunities  and 
the  obligations  that  lie  immediately  ahead,  we  must 
take  these  changes  into  account. 

The  first  and  most  striking  change  is  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  organized  workers  and  in  the 
influence  of  organized  labor.  The  unions  have  advanced 
from  an  indefinite  and  'precarious  status  to  a  place  in 
the  social  structure  as  significant  as  management's.  Two 
sharp  contrasts  will  illustrate  this. 

In  1935,  a  report  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund,  commenting  on  the  weakness  of 
American  labor  which  then  was  essentially  made  up  of 
craft  organizations,  suggested  that  one  could  "imagine  the 
strength  that  widespread  industrial  unionism  would  give 
to  the  movement  .  .  .  merely  by  considering  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  union  of  steel  workers,  or  of  automobile 
workers,  or  of  workers  in  any  other  of  the  mass  produc- 
tion industries."  Today,  the  Automobile  Workers  and 
the  Steel  Workers  are  the  largest  American  unions,  and 
all  the  mass  production  industries  are  widely  organized. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  I, 
American  industry  devoted  itself  to  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful attack  on  unionism — the  so-called  "open  shop" 
drive.  The  angry  battle  was  the  very  heart  of  manage- 
ment-labor relations.  In  contrast,  the  1946  debate  pre- 
ceding enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  devoid  of 
any  suggestion,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  that  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  and  to  choose  their  own  representa- 


— By  a  distinguished  New  'York  lawyer  who  is 
also  one  of  this  country's  ace  labor  mediators, 
widely  known  as  chairman  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  of  many  similar  bodies. 


tives  should  be  curtailed  or  that  American  management 
has  any  desire  to  return  to  open  warfare  against  unionism. 
Conflict  persists,  of  course,  but  the  parties  have  moved 
from  armed  camps  to  bargaining  tables.  Nor  is  conflict 
undesirable.  It  is  only  totalitarianism  that  regards  toler- 
ance of  conflict  as  a  weakness;  where  men  are  free,  ac- 
ceptance of  conflict  is  a  central  strength.  Creative  prog- 
ress does  not  come  from  absence  of  conflict,  but  from 
conflicts  resolved  by  reasonable  agreement.  The  recent 
behavior  of  managers  and  workers — even  in  their  toughest 
struggles — reflects  the  significance  of  this  shift  from 
battle  position  to  negotiation.  The  great  strikes  since 
1945  have  been  characterized  by  the  strikers'  orderly  be- 
havior and  the  absence  of  strike-breaking  by  managers. 
That  long  overdue  event  is  a  significant  milestone  on 
America's  road  toward  mature  industrial  relations. 


k.  SECOND   GREAT  CHANGE   IS    IN   THE  EXTENT   OF    MANAGE- 

ment's  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining,  accompanied 
by  a  widening  appreciation  of  its  own  social  responsi- 
bility. This  includes  acceptance  of  an  obligation  to  weigh 
the  economic  rights  of  workers  equally  with  those  of 
owners  and  managers.  It  includes,  too,  an  awareness  that 
production  per  man  hour  can  be  increased  by  working 
with  and  through  the  unions;  that  there  is  profit  in  good 
relations  with  organized  workers.  The  word  that  sound 
industrial  relations,  collectively  established,  pay  off  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  has  been  whispered  even  in  Wall  Street. 

A  third  and  more  recent  change  is  the  passing  away 
of  the  depressing  idea  that  ours  is  a  static  economy.  To- 
day our  attention  is  focused  on  the  dynamic  concept  of 
a  youthful  and  expanding  economy.  This  concept  has 
been  widely  publicized.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  docu- 
mented in  the  recent  reports  to  the  President  by  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Sumner  H.  Slichter  of 
Harvard,  writing  in  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  looks  ahead  to  a  half  century  of  technological 
progress  and  increasing  income,  with  an  economy  "fun- 
damentally what  it  is  today  .  .  .  strong  and  progressive, 
driven  not  by  plans  of  a  few  officials  but  by  the  restless 
ambitions  of  tens  of  millions  of  producers."  Harold 
Moulton  arrived  at  virtually  the  same  conclusion  in  the 
Brookings  Institution  publication,  "Controlling  Factors 
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in  Economic  Development."  The  appalling  economic 
cost  of  mass  unemployment  is  now  understood.  Manage- 
ment, labor,  and  government  are  alert  to  avoid  it. 

A  fourth  change  is  the  clearer  differentiation  between 
wage  rates  and  other  factors  of  industrial  relations.  It 
is  now  realized  that  wage  rates  are  not  the  sole,  or  even 
the  principal,  interest  of  the  workers;  that  back  of  wage 
rates  lie  the  desires  of  the  human  being  for  recognition 
and  for  opportunity  to  participate  effectively  in  his  own 
economic  destiny;  his  individual  concern  for  the  right  to 
work  continuously  at  reasonably  good  wages,  and  his  de- 
mand for  fair  opportunity  without  favor  or  discrimina- 
tion. Clearly,  relations  among  the  individuals  within 
the  plant  are  one  thing  and  questions  of  wages,  profits, 
and  prices  quite  another.  The  sum  of  industrial  rela- 
tions embraces  but  does  not  amalgamate  wage  agreements 
and  the  day-to-day  contacts  within  the  plant.  No  longer 
can  wage  rates  be  determined  solely  within  the  plant 
but  more  and  more  they  have  to  take  into  account  con- 
ditions within  the  industry,  and  throughout  the  economy. 
This  throws  a  new  light  on  those  industry-wide  conflicts 
which  cause  most  anxiety  in  the  public  mind. 

Another  change  is  in  the  sciences,  which  for  so  long 
were  departmentalized  and  overspecialized  in  their  ivory 
towers.  Now  they  are  focused  by  interchange  of  dis- 
ciplines upon  the  social-economic  problems  of  the  times, 
including  that  of  developing  mature  individuals  and 
hence  a  mature  society  with  mature  industrial  relations. 

Harry  A.  Overstreet's  widely  read  book,  "The  Mature 
Mind,"  stresses  scientifically  acquired  insights  into  human 
nature  that  add  up  to  what  he  calls  the  "maturity  con- 
cept." These  point  the  way  toward  maturity  but  they 
show,  too,  that  this  can  be  realized  only  through  what 
Overstreet  calls  "linkages"  between  the  individual  and 
his  environment.  The  six  linkages  he  names — knowledge, 
responsibility,  communication,  emotional  adjustment, 
empathy  (the  ability  to  enter  imaginatively  into  the  feel- 
ings of  others),  and  philosophy — are,  I  know  from  prac- 
tical experience,  critically  important  in  industrial  rela- 
tions. Later,  I  shall  consider  these  in  more  detail. 

A  sixth  change  is  in  our  thinking  about  government's 
role  in  the  national  economy.  It  was  about  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  Hoover  administration,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, first  assumed  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  this  country's  "boom  and  bust"  economy.  Today, 
it  is  the  national  policy  declared  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  to  apply  all  available  resources  to  maintaining  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power. 
And  this  policy  is  now  implemented  by  statutory  adminis- 
trative machinery — the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report.  Thus  the  chief  pre-occupa- 
tion  in  domestic  affairs,  these  days,  is  not  whether  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  economic  balance,  but  how 
to  discharge  that  responsibility  within  a  free  competitive 
enterprise  system. 

1V1  OST  RECENT  AND  MOST  RADICAL  CHANGE  OF  ALL  IS  THE 

realization  that  we  can  no  longer  take  for  granted  the 
automatic  progress,  or  even  the  continued  existence,  of 
our  democratic  system.  In  the  "cold  war" — God  help  us — 
we  have  what  in  our  more  complacent  days  we  sighed 
for:  a  peacetime  equivalent  for  the  incentive  of  war.  Our 


determination  to  carry  forward  the  American  adventure 
is  now  reinforced  by  all  the  energies  of  self-preservation. 
It  is  an  historic  challenge.  I  would  be  the  last  to  under- 
estimate its  promise  of  trial  and  tribulation.  To  remain 
free  in  the  world  of  today  is  a  stern  and  painful  business. 
But  I  do  deeply  believe  that  we  as  a  people  are  uniquely 
equipped  for  our  task — the  balancing  of  free  enterprise 
and  free  government  to  create  and  maintain  a  dynamic 
economy  at  a  high  level.  Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry 
of  Harvard,  defines  the  predominant  quality  of  the  Amer- 
can  people  as  "collective  individualism,  not  the  isolation 
of  one  human  being,  but  the  intercourse  and  cooperation 
of  many."  "American  self-reliance,"  he  adds,  "is  a 
plural,  collective,  self-reliance — not  'I  can'  but  'We  can,' " 
that  gives  us  "a  peculiar  aptitude  for  industrialism  and 
the  development  of  technological  arts"  together  with  "a 
readiness  to  assume  the  role  of  a  people  chosen  to  head 
the  march  of  human  progress."  I  think  he  is  right.  All 
my  experience  in  industrial  relations  confirms  the  exist- 
ence and  the  power  of  these  characteristic  qualities  among 
American  managers  and  workers. 

Our  basic  concepts  are  appropriate  to  the  achievement 
of  such  a  task.  Today,  those  concepts  are  reinforced  by 
self-confidence  born  of  the  exhibition  of  our  collective 
strength  in  two  world  wars.  Earlier,  the  American  Revo- 
lution fed  the  fires  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  its 
battle  cry,  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  But  I  have 
often  thought  that  where  the  French  thus  expressed  them- 
selves in  abstract  words,  we  would  give  them  an  Amer- 
ican twang,  more  concrete,  more  immediately  attainable, 
perhaps.  I  think  we  would  express  this  classic  com- 
pendium of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man  as 
Freedom,  Self-rel/ance, 
Agreement.  Liberty,  to 
us,  means  freedom  to 
act.  Equality,  translated 
into  the  American 
idiom,  becomes  equality 
of  opportunity  for  self- 
reliant  men.  Fraternity 

expresses    itself   in   collective    association    and    voluntary 
agreement. 

In  the  light  of  these  concepts — Freedom,  Self-reliance, 
Agreement — let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  philosophy 
of  labor  relations.  In  this  field,  as  anywhere  else,  to 
judge  progress  or  retrogression  one  must  know  the  end 
in  view.  What  is  the  goal  of  labor  relations  in  a  demo- 
cratic society? 

The  relations  between  managers  and  workers  in  in- 
dustry have  a  double  aspect:  they  are  tools  of  industrial 
production  and  also  a  linkage  between  industry  and  the 
society  it  serves.  Thus,  in  our  highly  industrialized  so- 
ciety, the  goal  of  industry  comes  to  be  much  more  than 
the  production  of  washing  machines,  television  sets,  auto- 
mobiles, and  so  on.  Its  primary  purpose  is  the  produc- 
tion of  mature  citizens.  The  goal  of  the  relationship 
between  American  workers  and  managers  in  industry 
has  been  well  defined  (in  a  paraphrase  of  Albert  Ein- 
stein's definition  of  the  goal  of  the  Judeo-Christian  re- 
ligion and  of  democracy)  as  the  free  and  self-responsible 
development  of  individuals — managers  and  workers — un- 
til spontaneously  and  with  satisfaction  they  devote  their 
energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  enterprise. 
Given  this  goal,  what  are  the  methods  of  procedure 
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under  the  banner — Freedom,  Self-reliance,  Agreement? 

Freedom  needs  the  support  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

Self-reliance  must  be  tempered  with  responsibility. 

The  method  of  agreement  is  persuasion. 

Thus,  our  American  concepts  of  freedom,  self-reliance, 
and  collective  agreement  support  and,  in  turn,  find  sup- 
port in,  the  psychological  "linkages"  needed  for  growth 
toward  maturity — knowledge,  responsibility,  sound  emo- 
tional adjustment,  and  empathy. 


B 


IT    WHAT   OF    THAT   IMPORTANT   LINKAGE    LISTED   BY    Pl<O- 

fessor  Overstreet,  Communication? 

Here  is  immediate  opportunity  for  improving  our 
management-labor  relations  by  developing  the  union  into 
an  effective  and  responsible  channel  of  communication 
within  the  plant. 

President  Truman,  not  long  ago,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion (of  which  I  was  chairman)  to  study  industrial  rela- 
tions in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  That  commission 
recommended  that: 

{•'or  all  atomic  energy  installations  where  representatives 
have  been  chosen  by  the  workers  and  recognized  by  man- 
agement, both  parties  should  cooperate  to  integrate  the 
union  into  the  plant  organizations  as  a  two-way  channel 
of  communication  and  understanding  between  manage- 
ment and  workers. 

The  proposal  was  by  no  means  original  with  us.  It 
was  no  more  than  the  expression  of  an  idea  which  has 
been  with  us  long  enough  to  build  up  around  it,  in  a 
multitude  of  industrial  plants,  habits  and  procedures  ade- 
quate to  its  practical  realization.  It  was  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Labor  Committee  of  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  in  its  study,  "Partners  in  Production,"  re- 
leased in  January  1949. 

Such  integration  needs  to  be  supported  by  a  contract 
provision,  unanimously  recommended  by  the  President's 
National  Management-Labor  Conference  of  1945: 

All  collective  bargaining  agreements  should  provide 
that  grievances  and  disputes  involving  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  the  agreement  be  settled  without  resort 
to  strikes,  lockouts  or  other  interruptions  to  normal  opera- 
tions by  effective  grievance  procedure,  with  arbitration 
as  its  final  step. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  related  recommendations  are 
immediately  applicable  to  all  branches  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

When  workers  know  that  through  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives they  can  use  orderly  procedure  to  settle  their 
grievances,  they  begin  to  have  a  real  sense  of  security 
and  of  participation  in  the  just  disposition  of  differences 
of  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  managers  are  relieved  and 
reassured.  They  know  that,  if  need  be,  they  can  resort 
to  an  established  procedure  which  everyone  understands 
or  can  be  made  to  understand  by  adequate  training.  When 
that  kind  of  machinery  has  been  set  up,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  take  the  next  step  toward  making  the  union  a 
two-way  channel  of  communication.  The  creative  possi- 
bilities of  such  integration  have  been  demonstrated  in 
many  industrial  plants.  We  do  not  hear  much  about 
their  management-worker  relations,  because  the  head- 
lines never  proclaim  peace  and  order  but  only  strikes 
and  disputes.  But  many  recent  studies  of  highly  success- 
ful industrial  relationships,  notably  the  National  Planning 


Association  series,  "Causes  of  Industrial  Peace  under  Col- 
lective Bargaining,"  have  shown  the  union  effectively  used 
as  such  a  medium  of  communication,  with  morally  satis- 
fying and  economically  profitable  results. 

Further  advance  in  this  direction  is  not  going  to  come 
about  automatically.  Like  most  things  that  are  worth 
doing,  it  requires  hard  work.  Progress  here  calls  for  con- 
sidered planning  and  wholehearted  cooperation  by  top 
management  and  union  officers,  and  the  plans  must  be 
implemented  by  careful  training  of  supervisory  employes 
and  shop  stewards.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  inertia,  and 
some  active  opposition.  By  and  large,  however,  manage- 
ment must  recognize  the  union  as  a  channel  of  com- 
munication with  individuals  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  mass  production  plant  cannot  function  like  a  New 
England  town  meeting.  The  inertia  will  be  overcome 
not  by  abstract  argument,  but  by  management's  experi- 
ence of  profitable  results  and  by  labor's  experience  of 
secure  jobs  at  satisfactory  wage  levels. 

An  initial  obstacle  is  the  employer's 
concern  for  what  are  commonly  called 
"management  prerogatives."  On  the 
local  union's  side,  a  possible  hurdle 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  officer's 
work  and  responsibilities,  and  even  an 
increase  in  the  difficulty  of  remaining 
in  office.  Yet,  experience  has  shown 
again  and  again  that  entrusting  the 
union  with  responsibility  as  an  effec- 
tive medium  of  communication  does 
not  involve  any  real  surrender  of 
managerial  prerogatives  and  eventu- 
ally strengthens  the  hands  of  union  leaders  as  well  as  the 
structure  of  the  union  itself.  For  the  worker  there  is  a 
gain  in  dignity  and  self-respect,  comparable  to  a  citizen's 
gain  through  participating  in  representative  government. 

This  in-plant  development  offers  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  move  forward,  and  every  inch  gained  in  self- 
control  and  creative  cooperation  is  precious — it  helps  to 
preserve  our  self-reliance  from  the  paralysis  that  follows 
the  surrender  to  government  of  things  that  men  and  wo- 
men can  do  and  ought  to  do  for  themselves.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  later  than  we  think,  and  the  speeding  up  of 
this  progress  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 

There  is  another  tempting  opportunity  for  basic  clari- 
fication of  management-labor  relations— a  sharper  di- 
ferentiation  between  the  day-to-day,  in-plant  situation 
and  wage  rates.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the 
determination  of  wage  rates  which  underlies  those  in- 
dustry-wide labor  disputes  which,  since  1945,  have  not 
only  alarmed  the  public  mind  but  also  have  been  of  deep 
concern  to  all  responsible  leaders  in  labor,  management, 
and  public  service. 

We  may  put  aside  the  perennial  crises  in  bituminous 
coal  as  something  peculiar  to  a  single  industry.  Neither 
the  basic  characteristics  of  that  industry,  the  relationship 
among  the  groups  of  employers  in  it,  the  kind  of  work 
the  miners  do,  the  unique  mixture  of  dependence  and 
independence  among  them,  nor  the  character  of  dominant 
personalities,  find  any  parallel  in  our  modern  mass  pro- 
duction industries.  It  is  these  industries,  and  particularly 
their  wage-price-profit  relationships,  that  present  the 
opportunity  for  the  rationally  planned  improvement  I 
have  in  mind. 

In  the   decade   preceding   World   War   II,   the   U.   S. 
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economy  had  accustomed  itself  to  a  pretty  stable  dollar. 
At  the  bargaining  tables,  workers  and  managers  talked 
with  a  sense  of  complete  reality  about  wage  rate  adjust- 
ments in  cents-per-hour.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
war,  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  consumer  prices  but 
along  with  this  went  a  substantially  offsetting  increase  in 
employment,  hours  of  work,  and  wage  rates.  In  1942, 
wage  rates  were  stabilized  with  a  degree  of  flexibility 
that  permitted  some  increase  in  weekly  earnings;  at  the 
same  time  consumer  prices  were  so  successfully  con- 
trolled that  there  was  only  a  small  increase  up  to  the 
end  of  hostilities. 

But  the  next  year,  1946,  saw  a  rapid  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and  cents-per-hour  began 
to  lose  meaning.  Management-labor  relations  were  be- 
deviled by  acute  and  unfamiliar  problems  of  wage  ad- 
justment. After  the  wartime  experience,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  these  adjustments  should  follow  a  na- 
tional pattern  in  the  making  of  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  not  help  participating.  That  got  everyone 
into  bad  habits  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  collective 
bargaining,  and  of  self-reliant  individualism.  It  will  re- 
quire drastic  action  to  break  such  habits.  The  danger  is 
that,  unless  they  are  broken,  they  will  undermine  all  the 
values  of  collective  bargaining.  Only  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  fully  responsible  negotiators  can  preserve 
those  values. 

Today  the  attention  of  owners,  managers,  labor  leaders, 
rank-and-file  workers,  and  public  officials  is  focused  on 
this  problem:  How  should  the  fruits  of  production  be 
divided  to  maintain  high-level  employment,  make  the 
best  use  of  all  American  resources,  and  insure  general 
prosperity?  Confronted  by  this  question  in  which  all 
groups  have  something  to  lose  as  well  as  something  to 
gain,  the  heat  of  conflict  tends  to  diminish.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  prophet  Isaiah  "Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason 
together"  begins  to  appeal  even  to  individualists. 

An  acceptable  balance  of  the  wage-price-profit  relation- 
ship has  been  proved  possible.  In  Scandinavia  they  call 
it  "maximization."  Some  American  owners  and  managers, 
who  understand  neither  that  fine  balance  nor  the  perils 
of  selfish  overreaching,  ask  noisily  where  the  demands  of 
organized  workers  are  going  to  stop.  Some  workers, 
equally  short  of  understanding,  want  to  know  why  their 
share  cannot  be  enlarged  indefinitely  by  repeated  wage 
rate  increases,  always,  of  course,  without  affecting  prices 
or  employment.  And  consumers  apprehensively  ask  what 
the  conflict  of  management  and  labor  is  going  to  do  to 
them.  Under  the  spur  of  such  questions,  economists  be- 
come more  and  more  aware  that,  quite  aside  from  emo- 
tional considerations  of  justice  and  equity,  there  are  cold 
facts  which  compel  us  to  seek  that  balanced  division, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  a  prerequisite  of  everyone's 
continued  prosperity. 


of    owners,    managers,    organized    labor    and    farmers. 

Harold  Moulton  in  the  Brookings  Institution  study, 
"Controlling  Factors  in  Economic  Development"  (June 
1949)  drew  an  objective  picture  of  the  almost  over- 
whelming potentialties  of  our  material  progress  in  the 
next  hundred  years.  He  made  it  very  clear,  however, 
that  the  realization  cannot  be  left  to  government  plan- 
ning; it  will  "require  the  cooperation  of  all  major  groups 
concerned — government,  industry,  labor,  agriculture." 

I  take  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  two 
years  ago  in  Survey  Graphic  (April  1948)  I  urged  the 
development  of  some  form  of  people's  councils  to  advise 
with  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
with  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic  Committee,  to 
serve  as  channels  of  two-way  communication  between 
government  planners  and  the  individuals  whose  day-to- 
day decisions  really  determine  economic  conditions.  What 
I  then  suggested  was  hardly  more  than  an  echo  of  the 
somewhat  earlier  recommendations  of  Bernard  Baruch 
that  organized  labor  and  agriculture  should  now  assume 
some  responsibility  for  agreement  on  basic  principles  of 
economic  stabilization,  and  the  similar  recommendation 
of  Stephen  Raushenbush,  that  farmers,  industry,  and  la- 
bor ought  to  negotiate  agreements  to  be  underwritten  by 
government  for  stabilization  of  the  economy.  Writing  in 
Harper's,  Mr.  Raushenbush  said,  "This  will  not  be  easy, 
but  the  job  of  running  a  two-front  war  was  not  easy, 
either.  It  was  merely  necessary." 


HIS  PROBLEM — HOW  TO  DIVIDE  THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  SO 

as  to  maintain  a  high-level  economy — has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  intensive  research  and  lively  discussion.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  a  question  that,  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy,  can  be  left  to  government.  It  calls  for  agree- 
ment of  the  conflicting  groups;  and  this  means  rational, 
round-table  discussion  among  responsible  representatives 


SUGGESTIONS   HAVE  COME  FROM   MANY   DIRECTIONS. 

Thus,  the  Labor  Committee  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  in  "Partners  in  Production,"  recommended  that 
"the  leaders  of  American  industry  and  labor  now  jointly 
direct  their  attention,  through  the  processes  of  intelligent 
self-government,  to  an  agreed  statement  of  economic 
principles  which  will  afford  a  basis  for  a  constructive 
advance  in  understanding  the  wage-price-profit  relation- 
ship in  a  democratic  system  of  competitive  private  enter- 
prise." 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  its 
December  report  on  the  year  1949,  underscored  the  con- 
tinuance of  "frequent  meetings  with  the  representatives 
of  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  consumers."  During 
the  first  years  of  the  Council's  existence,  the  report  states, 
such  meetings  were  devoted  chiefly  to  general  discussion, 
with  only  incidental  reference  to  specific  problems.  Be- 
ginning in  the  latter  part  of  1949,  however,  "we  have 
suggested  to  our  conferees  that  together  we  undertake  to 
designate  one  or  two  special  problems  for  consideration 
at  our  next  succeeding  quarterly  meeting,  and  that  in  the 
interval  their  staff  resources  as  well  as  ours  undertake  to 
work  up  specific  studies  which  might  be  circulated  in  ad- 
vance of  the  discussion." 

Thus,  behind  the  dust  and  smoke,  we  can  see  the 
growth  of  ideas  and  the  beginning  of  procedures  which 
can  lead  to  rational,  peaceful,  creative  resolution  of  the 
inevitable  conflicts  between  management  and  labor  in  this 
central  region  of  wages,  profits,  and  prices. 

And  here  again,  as  in  the  matter  of  better  communica- 
tion within  the  plant  organization,  it  should  be  noted 
by  those  who  believe  in  free  enterprise  that  every  inch  of 
progress  won  in  this  field  by  mutual  agreement  drives 
back,  by  that  much,  government  encroachment  on  the 
field  of  choice  and  scope  of  decision  by  free  citizens. 
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THE  SURVEY 


Centenary  of  AFL's  dominant  leader  inspires 
this  memoir,  observing  his  enduring  influence 
and  vast  change  since  his  hand  was  removed. 


Samuel  Gompers 


and  the 


Labor  Movement 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  BORN  IN  LONDON  100  YEARS  AGO, 
lived  the  whole  of  his  adult  life  in  America.  He 
believed  in  America,  he  embraced  its  democratic  princi- 
ples, he  gloried  in  being  a  part  of  it — a  citizen.  To  him 
everything  that  contributed  to  human  well-being  was 
American,  and  whatever  threatened  the  liberties  of  the 
people  was  a  betrayal  of  America. 

So  it  was  that  as  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States,  as  he  molded  it 
to  accord  with  his  own  philosophy  and  sense  of  direction, 
he  thought  of  it  as  a  fundamentally  American  growth. 
America  and  the  labor  movement  were  destined  to  go 
forward  together,  indomitable,  indestructible  and,  in  basic 
essentials,  unchangeable.  It  was  in  full  possession  of  this 
faith  that  he  died,  twenty-six  years  ago. 

No  single  individual  in  American  industrial  history 
has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  labor  movement  even 
remotely  comparable  to  that  of  Samuel  Gompers — an  in- 
fluence that  is  still  potent  a  quarter  century  after  his 
death.  Men  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  capacity  to 
recognize  merit  and  his  friendly  gregariousness  within 
the  labor  movement;  having  been  attracted,  they  came 
to  recognize  his  capacity  for  leadership,  his  originality, 
his  mental  keenness  and  his  confident  certainty  of  the 
Tightness  of  his  course.  Except  for  a  period  of  finding 
himself,  ea'rly  in  his  career  in  the  labor  movement,  his 
stubborn,  determined  temperament  seldom  allowed  him 
to  modify  his  approach  once  he  had  launched  himself 
upon  a  line  of  thought  or  of  action.  His  ideas  of  what 
constituted  a  sound  and  constructive  labor  movement, 
developed  in  the  1880's  and  '90's,  dominated  his  thinking 
in  the  1920's  and  dominated  the  labor  movement  as  well. 


Harris   &   Ewing 


"He  was  an  honest,  fearless,  stuck-up  prima  donna — full  of 

sentiment   and    of   the   devil,   and   wise   as  the   very   deuce." 

— The  author,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors 


His  impressive  personality  was  such  that  when  he  pre- 
sided over  Federation  conventions,  though  short  of 
stature,  he  appeared  to  be  of  commanding  height.  He 
was  always  the  leader,  always  in  control,  yet  he  ran  the 
convention  with  a  fine  and  honest  awareness  of  the 
rights  of  others.  He  might  demolish  his  opponents  with 
his  rhetoric — as  he  did  his  enemies  on  the  outside,  whom 
he  challenged  to  battle  with  the  cry  of  "Lay  on,  MacDuff" 
— he  might  wade  kneedeep  in  their  ideological  gore,  but 
he  played  fair.  No  convention  delegate  was  ever  denied 
the  right  to  give  full  expression  to  his  views,  whatever 
they  were,  unless  adherence  to  parliamentary  rules  re- 
quired it;  and  here  he  was  as  strict  with  supporters  as 
he  was  with  those  who  opposed  him.  He  dominated  the 
labor  movement,  but  it  was  by  the  penetrating  authority 
of  his  leadership,  not  by  autocratic  seizure  of  power.  He 
was  aggressive,  egotistical,  and  often  cantankerous,  but 
he  was  fundamentally  a  democrat. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  departure  from  the 
position  of  leadership  of  so  striking  and  unique  a  per- 
sonality the  labor  movement  should  have  undergone 
change.  The  trade  unionism  of  1950  is  not  the  same  as 
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that  of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century,  and 
part  of  the  change  is  due  to  the  removal  of  the  guiding 
hand  of  Samuel  Gompers.  If  he  were  here  today  he 
would  doubtless  be  happy  over  the  growth  of  the  unions 
in  numbers  and  in  power,  but  over  some  of  the  present 
trends  he  would  be  deeply  troubled. 

More  has  occurred,  of  course,  than  a  change  in  leader- 
ship. The  times  have  changed,  and  trade  unionism  has 
perforce  changed  with  them. 

First  of  all,  Gompers  was  an  advocate  of  "craft"  union- 
ism. His  experience  and  the  apparent  necessities  of  trade 
unionism  when  he  and  it  were  developing  together  made 
that  inevitable.  When  he  joined  the  cigar  makers  union 
in  1864  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  cigars  were  made  by 
hand  in  small  shops.  In  that  industry,  as  in  most  at  that 
time,  primary  dependence  was  upon  the  man  of  skill — 
the  craftsman.  Hence,  the  unions  were  organizations  of 
skilled  workmen.  These  were  the  dependable  men,  the 
core  of  industry.  To  attempt  to  create  permanent,  stable 
trade  unions  on  any  other  basis  would  have  seemed  to 
the  early  leaders  like  trying  to  create  a  church  out  of  a 
group  of  agnostics. 

Consequently,  Gompers  and  his  close  associates  were 
not  deeply  concerned  about  organizing  the  unskilled.  In 
1881,  when  he  helped  to  establish  an  organization  which 
later  developed  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
there  was  quite  a  debate  over  its  name.  Gompers,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  organization,  brought  in  a 
report  recommending  that  it  be  called  the  "Federation 
of  Organized  Trades  Unions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada."  It  was  only  after  considerable 
argument,  in  which  the  critics  held  that  the  proposed 
name  seemed  too  exclusive,  that  the  words  "and  Labor 
Unions"  were  added.  In  1886,  a  committee  of  which 
Gompers  was  a  member  issued  a  document  attacking  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  trade 
unions  were  established  in  order  "to  prevent  the  skilled 
labor  of  America  from  being  reduced  to  beggary  and  to 
sustain  the  standard  of  American  workmanship  and 
skill." 


N 


.    EARLY  FORTY   YEARS  LATER,  WHEN   PREPARING  HIS  AUTO- 

biography,  "Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor,"  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, looking  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Federation, 
could  write  that  such  an  organization  was  needed  so 
that  "work  could  go  forward  daily  for  the  organization 
of  all  workers  of  America,  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled." 
But  the  organization  remained  to  the  day  of  Gompers' 
death  a  federation  of  craft  unions  and  of  unions  which, 
though  not  purely  craft  in  form,  possessed  what  might  be 
called  a  craft  spirit.  It  was,  in  part,  this  spirit  that  delayed 


— The  author  was  present  during  the  famous 
debate  on  hours  in  1914  which  he  mentions  in 
this  article.  As  a  staff  writer  for  The  Survey  he 
attended  eight  or  ten  AFL  conventions  at  which 
Gompers  presided,  as  well  as  interviewing  him 
personally  on  various  occasions,  and  had  ample 
chance  to  observe  him,  both  in  his  periods  of 
fury  and  in  his  milder  moods. 


efforts  to  organize  the  developing  mass  production  in- 
dustries, with  their  preponderance  of  semi-skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers. 

The  growth  of  such  industries  stimulated  a  movement 
for  industrial  unionism — a  type  that  would  cut  across 
craft  lines  and  bring  all  the  workers  of  a  plant  into  the 
same  organization.  The  conflict  over  this  issue  enlivened 
Federation  conventions  nearly  every  year  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  his  report  to  the  convention  in  1903, 
President  Gompers  said  that  "industrial  organization  is 
perversive  of  the  history  of  the  labor  movement,  runs 
counter  to  the  best  conceptions  of  the  toilers'  interest  now 
and  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  confusion  which  precedes  dis- 
solution and  disruption.  ...  It  is  time  for  our  fellow 
unionists  ...  to  help  stem  the  tide  of  expansion  madness 
lest  .  .  .  their  organizations  will  be  drawn  into  the  vortex 
that  will  engulf  them  to  their  possible  dismemberment 
and  destruction." 


P.I  QUALLY  WITH  GOMPERS'  CONVICTION  AS  TO  THE  SCOPE 
and  structure  of  trade  unionism,  was  his  steady  belief  con- 
cerning its  purpose  and  method.  He  held  to  a  philosophy 
of  labor  that  he  called  "voluntarism"- — a  term  that  he 
never  defined  with  exactness,  but  the  nature  of  which 
he  made  clear  in  countless  speeches  and  editorials.  Unions 
are  voluntary  institutions.  They  must  not  be  coerced  by 
government  nor  attempt  coercion  of  others  by  securing 
the  enactment  of  arbitrary  legislation.  Nor  should  unions 
be  coerced  by  each  other,  and  not  even  by  the  Federation, 
which  he  said,  "had  to  win  men  by  authority  of  sound 
logic  and  results.  ...  Its  continuous  existence  depended 
upon  mutual  service  and  welfare.  It  was  at  once  a  rope 
of  sand  and  yet  the  strongest  human  force — a  voluntary 
association  united  by  common  need  and  held  together  by 
mutual  self  interest." 

Voluntarism,  he  said  in  the  last  convention  over  which 
he  presided,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  was  "the  corner 
stone  upon  which  labor's  structure  has  been  builded." 

Repeatedly,  therefore,  he  argued  that  labor  should 
never  seek  to  accomplish  its  economic  purposes  through 
legislation,  but  should  achieve  such  objectives  through 
collective  bargaining.  "We  are  asking  from  Congress  and 
from  our  legislatures"  he  told  the  1906  convention,  "only 
the  things  we  cannot  secure  ourselves."  He  accepted  pro- 
tective legislation  for  children  and  women,  whom  he- 
thought  incapable  of  developing  sufficient  economic 
strength  for  self  protection,  and  for  public  employes. 
He  desired  legislation  also  in  areas  that  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  bargaining,  such  as  control  of  immigration 
and,  with  deepest  insistence,  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  It  was 
in  line  with  the  impulse  behind  the  latter  proposal  that 
the  Executive  Council  in  1919,  anticipating  the  Wagner 
law  by  sixteen  years,  recommended  legislation  to  "make 
it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  employer  to  interfere  with 
or  hamper  the  exercise"  of  the  right  to  organize. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  senators  asked  Mr.  Gompers 
what  Congress  could  do  about  the  causes  of  strikes,  he 
would  answer  "nothing."  It  was  "foremost  in  my  mind," 
he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  "to  tell  the  politicians  to 
keep  their  hands  off  and  thus  to  preserve  voluntary  in- 
stitutions, and  opportunity  for  individual  and  group 
initiative  .  .  ." 
The  specific  proposals  about  which  Mr.  Gompers  felt 
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most  keenly  and  on  which  he  expressed  himself  with 
greatest  force  were  those  relating  to  wages,  hours,  and 
certain  forms  of  social  insurance.  He  favored  accident 
compensation  and  pensions  for  the  aged,  but  he  strongly 
opposed  unemployment  insurance  and  health  insurance. 
The  effect  of  unemployment  insurance,  he  told  the  1921 
convention,  would  be  that  "every  action  of  our  life,  in 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  labor  and  employment,  would  be 
subject  to  the  regulation  and  the  discipline  and  the  de- 
cision of  government.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  activity  to 
organize,  to  assert  and  live  our  own  lives  would  be 
subject  to  every  petty  or  high  official  of  the  government, 
intermeddling  and  guiding  and  commanding  .  .  ." 

Similarly  he  approved  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed in  1918  to  study  health  insurance.  The  committee 
condemned  the  proposal  "as  likely  to  injure  unions  by 
permitting  too  much  control  by  the  government  and  as 
interfering  with  union  insurance  systems." 

In  opposing  minimum  wage  and  hour  legislation,  Mr. 
Gompers  gave  voice  to  his  fear  of  the  law  makers.  "If," 
he  said,  "the  legislature  should  once  fix  the  minimum 
wage  it  would  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  state  to  enforce  work  at  that  rate  whether 
the  workers  desired  to  render  service  or  not,"  and  as  to 
the  regulation  of  hours,  "I  have  some  apprehension  that 
if  the  legislature  were  allowed  to  establish  a  maximum 
work  day  it  might  also  compel  workmen  to  work  up 
to  the  maximum  allowed." 

This  was  a  subject  that  nearly  split  the  Federation  wide 
open.  In  1914,  the  question  of  getting  the  8-hour  day 
through  legislation  came  before  the  convention  following 
a  referendum  campaign  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  which 
Gompers'  views  on  the  subject  were  used  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  8-hour  day.  After  a  long  and  bitter  debate, 
with  President  Gompers  leading  the  anti-legislation 
forces,  the  convention,  by  majority  vote,  adopted  the 
following  declaration:  "The  AFL  as  in  the  past  again 
declares  that  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  undertaken  through 
trade  union  activity,  and  not  to  be  made  subject  of  laws" 
excepting  in  the  case  of  "women  and  minors,  health  and 
morals,"  and  public  employes. 

This  1914  resolution  remained  the  official  position  of 
the  Federation  until  the  depression  of  the  1930's  began 
to  raise  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  this  and  other 
traditional  dogmas. 


IN  CONSIDERING   THE  GOMPERS   ATTITUDE  ON   THESE   LEGISLA- 

tive  questions,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  he  died  in 
1924,  none  of  the  federal  legislation  that  has  affected 
labor-management  relations  to  their  very  roots  had  as 
yet  been  enacted.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  was  passed  in 
1926,  two  years  after  Gompers'  death,  and  the  Norris- 
La  Guardia  (anti-injunction)  Act  in  1932.  The  Recovery 
Act  with  its  Section  7-A,  protecting  the  right  of  working 
people  to  organize,  came  in  1933,  and  the  Wagner  law, 
more  firmly  establishing  that  right,  two  years  later. 

After  twelve  years  of  the  Wagner  law,  the  tide  turned 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Mr.  Gompers'  attitude  toward  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. He  would  have  found  it  abhorrent  in  practi- 
cally every  line.  As  for  the  Wagner  law  and  the  others, 
he  would  have  had  misgivings,  for  in  some  respects 
they  went  beyond  what  he  would  have  considered  the 
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proper  relation  of  government  to  voluntary  institutions. 
Upon  the  whole,  though,  he  probably  would  have  ac- 
cepted them,  for  none  of  them  attempted  to  regulate 
working  conditions,  and  all  of  them  contributed  toward 
the  objective  he  keenly  desired:  "a  free  play  for  the  law- 
ful and  natural  function  of  the  trade  union  movement." 
But  whatever  he  might  have  thought  of  it  all,  he  could 
hardly  have  had  the  prophetic  vision  to  anticipate  the 
nature  of  the  era  it  was  to  usher  in,  an  era  in  which  a 
new  labor  movement  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
being,  so  different  did  it  become  from  the  pattern  Gom- 
pers knew. 

The  revolt  within  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — 
quietly  seething  beneath  the  surface  for  twenty  years 
and  occasionally  rising  above  it — actually  reached  the 
boiling  point  ten  years  after  Gompers'  death.  The  in- 
dustrial unionists  withdrew  from  the  Federation,  formed 
their  own  organization  and,  protected  by  the  Wagner 
law,  brought  trade  unionism  to  the  mass  production 
industries.  The  consequences  were  tremendous,  both 
within  the  Federation  and  outside.  The  CIO  revolt  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  organizing  activity.  Workers  poured 
into  the  unions  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the 
AFL,  aroused  as  it  had  not  been  since  its  struggle  with 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  fought  fire  with  fire  by  organizing 
on  industrial  as  well  as  on  craft  lines. 

In  1944,  Woodruff  Randolph,  president  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  told  the  AFL  convention  that  the 
Federation  had,  within  the  last  few  years,  acquired  5,000,- 
000  new  members,  none  of  whom,  he  declared,  was  in 
craft  unions.  Indeed,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  unions 
in  the  printing  trades  were  the  only  ones  to  "have  stuck 
with  their  craft  theories."  This  manifestly  exaggerated 
statement  serves,  nevertheless,  to  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
labor  movement. 

In  1932,  the  Federation  endorsed  unemployment  insur- 
ance. In  1935,  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  with 
complete  AFL  support.  It  was  not  long,  moreover,  before 
the  Federation  was  expressing  regret  over  the  absence 
from  that  law  of  any  provision  for  health  insurance.  For 
a  few  years  the  annual  convention  merely  recommended 
that  the  subject  be  studied.  In  1938,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil was  requested  to  investigate  "and  take  such  steps  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  objective  (of  health  insurance)  as 
seem  appropriate."  But  in  1939,  the  movement  for  health 
insurance  was  specifically  endorsed  and  the  Federation 
has  consistently  supported  it  since  that  time.  In  a  public 
address  in  April  of  this  year,  George  Meany,  secretary  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  said,  "I  venture  to 
predict  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  is  so 
frantically  complaining  against  health  insurance,  will  be 
forced  to  admit — after  it  is  enacted — that  it  was  the  best 
break  the  doctors  of  this  country  ever  had — to  say 
nothing  of  their  patients." 


A 


.  S   PREVIOUSLY  INDICATED,  IT  TOOK  THE  DEPRESSION   YEARS 

to  bring  the  Federation  to  a  new  point  of  view  on  the 
subject  of  minimum  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  but  the 
old  position  was  not  easily  given  up.  As  late  as  1931,  the 
convention  rejected  a  motion  in  favor  of  a  shorter  work 
day  law  by  referring  to  its  "long  and  consistent"  policy 
to  the  contrary.  But  unemployment  grew,  and  the  next 
year  the  convention  unanimously  declared  that  the  best 
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remedy  for  it  was  a  reduction  in  hours  in  order  to  make 
more  jobs,  and  it  went  on  to  recommend  legislation 
for  a  "shorter  day  and  week."  In  1933,  the  recommenda- 
tion was  made  specific;  the  call  was  for  a  6-hour  day 
and  a  5-day  week,  to  be  secured  either  through  NRA 
codes  or  through  legislation.  This  demand  was  reiterated 
in  the  next  two  conventions,  as  if  the  "long  and  con- 
sistent" policy  of  opposition  had  never  been  heard  of. 
Indeed,  William  Green,  Federation  president,  told  the 
1935  convention  that  he  had  regarded  the  actions  of 
recent  conventions  as  "definite  irrevocable  instructions  to 
the  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  se- 
cure the  6-hour  day  and  the  5-day  week  .  .  .  either 
through  our  economic  strength  or  through  legislation." 
And  while  many  perhaps  would  prefer  the  former,  "I 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  of  us  who  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  method  employed  so  long  as  we 
secure  .  .  .  this  great  economic  reform." 


B 


UT  NOW  THE  OLD  GUARD  BEGAN  TO  TAKE  NOTICE.  IN 
1936,  the  problem  of  unemployment  was  beginning  to 
be  less  acute,  and  when  the  30-hour-week  law  came  up 
for  consideration  by  the  convention,  William  L.  Hut- 
cheson  of  the  Carpenters  Union — an  old  Gompers  ad- 
herant — rose  to  protest.  In  language  reminiscent  of  his 
late  president  he  summoned  the  delegates  to  "establish 
your  wages  and  hours  by  negotiation  and  not  by  law.  If 
the  federal  government  can  establish  a  6-hour  day  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  some  future  Congress  can- 
not establish  a  10-hour  day.  What  they  can  give  us  they 
can  take  from  us." 

Reminded  thus  of  the  ancient  faith,  President  Green 
forgot  about  his  speech  of  the  year  before  and  took  the 
floor.  Said  Mr.  Green,  "I  have  opposed  the  economic 
doctrine  that  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  those  employed 
in  private  industry  should  be  regulated  by  law.  ..." 
And  then,  the  convention  by  a  unanimous  vote,  endorsed 
once  more  the  movement  for  legislation  to  enforce  a 
shorter  work  day  and  week! 

Again,  in  1937,  there  were  evidences  of  revolt.  Since 
1934  the  convention  had  been  on  record  as  favoring  the 
Black-Connery  30-hour  week  bill.  But  the  convention  of 
1937  adopted  a  resolution  that  fairly  bristled  with  direct 
or  implied  criticism  of  this  very  bill.  Fear  was  expressed 
that  its  passage  as  introduced  might  interfere  with  the 
"priceless  right"  of  bargaining  collectively  and  with  "the 
principle  of  voluntarism."  The  resolution  pointed  out 
that  the  AFL  had  not  prepared  the  bill  "nor  was  labor 
consulted"  about  its  provisions.  Any  bill  affecting  labor, 
it  concluded,  "in  the  preparation  of  which  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  its  representatives  have  not  taken 
part  justly  comes  under  suspicion.  .  .  ."  This  resolution 
was  adopted,  together  with  a  directive  to  the  Executive 
Council  that  before  taking  any  further  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Black-Connery  bill  it  should  consult  the 
officers  of  the  four  "departments"  of  the  Federation,  two 
of  whom  were  the  authors  of  the  resolution. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  motion  for  the 


adoption  of  this  resolution  was  offered  by  John  P.  Frey, 
a  long  time  friend  and  disciple  of  Samuel  Gompers. 
It  was  Frey  who,  at  the  1929  convention,  cast  the  one 
registered  vote  against  old  age  pensions,  warning  the 
convention  that  if  this  were  accepted,  sickness  insur- 
ance and  unemployment  insurance  might  follow  and 
adding,  "There  is  something  which  lulls  to  sleep  in 
some  of  this  social  legislation." 

Thereafter,  the  Federation  continued  to  endorse  con- 
gressional action  in  the  field  of  hours  and  wages,  and 
accepted  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938.  Though 
criticizing  certain  of  its  provisions,  the  Resolution  Com- 
mittee report  stated  that  "the  measure  as  enacted  provides 
for  two  outstanding  positions  taken  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor — a  national  minimum  wage  and  a 
national  maximum  hour." 

Thus,  despite  a  certain  amount  of  backing  and  filling, 
the  convention  seems  to  have  made  support  of  hours 
and  wages  legislation  a  matter  of  official  Federation 
policy,  without  ever  rejecting,  in  words,  the  policy  laid 
down  in  1914.  As  Chief  Justice  Taft  once  remarked  con- 
cerning a  previous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
he  had  thought  was  in  the  discard,  the  Federation  ap- 
pears to  have  overruled  the  1914  dictum  "sub  silentio." 

The  record  makes  it  clear,  therefore,  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  definitely  turned  away  from  the 
Gompers  position  on  industrial  unionism,  on  social  in- 
surance, and  on  legislation  respecting  matters  that  fall 
within  the  logical  area  of  collective  bargaining. 

But  this  does  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  the  Federa- 
tion has  turned  its  back  on  Samuel  Gompers.  He  is  still 
the  "grand  old  man"  of  the  labor  movement.  He  is 
honored  as  no  other  American  labor  leader  ever  has 
been.  Moreover,  so  far  is  labor  from  repudiating  his 
leadership,  that  the  present  political  methods  of  the  CIO 
as  well  as  those  of  the  AFL  are  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Gompers  forty-four  years  ago — the 
non-partisan  principle  of  "rewarding  our  friends  and 
defeating  our  enemies." 


V-l  REAT  CHANGES  HAVE  INDEED  TAKEN  PLACE.  WHEN  GoM- 

pers  became  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  1886,  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  and  he 
served  the  first  six  months  without  pay.  He  tells  in  his 
autobiography  how  he  furnished  his  first  office  with 
things  borrowed  from  his  home,  including  a  kitchen 
table  and  a  box  for  a  seat.  His  son  Henry,  his  first  office 
boy,  contrived  files  from  empty  tomato  boxes  contributed 
by  a  neighboring  grocer. 

These  were  among  the  beginnings  of  the  organization 
now  housed  in  an  imposing  building  of  its  own  in  Wash- 
ington, with  close  to  eight  million  members  and  with  an 
income  of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  mid-Seventies  Samuel  Gompers  and  a  group  of 
close  friends  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement— "more 
binding  than  an  oath"— that  "under  no  circumstances 
will  we  accept  public  office  or  become  interested  in  any; 
business  venture  of  any  character  or  accept  any  prefer-j 
ment  outside  of  the  labor  movement."  For  a  full  half 
century  he  kept  the  faith. 
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Mental  Health  for  Child  and  Delinquent 

New  Jersey's  two  new  centers  dig  into  the  roots  of  mental  disturbance, 
working  to  adjust  blighted  children  and  to  explain  misbehaving  adults. 


MARION  ROBINSON 


WHEN  DOROTHEA  LYNDE  Dix,  THAT  DETERMINED  Pio- 
neer in  mental  health,  carried  her  crusade  into 
New  Jersey,  she  made  an  impression  which  has  lasted 
to  this  day.  It  was  in  1845  that  she  finally  persuaded 
the  Jersey  legislators  to  set  up  their  first  hospital  at 
Trenton  for  the  mentally  ill,  and  ever  since  then  New 
Jersey's  programs  for  its  people  in  trouble  have  been 
consistently  advanced. 

Two  of  these  institutions  are  particularly  worthy  of 
note:  they  are  new  and  they  are  uniquely  directed  to- 
ward the  tragedies  of  the  young.  A  center  for  treatment 
of  emotionally  disturbed  children,  set  up  three  years  ago 
on  the  large  property  near  Farmingdale  deeded  to  the 
state  by  the  family  of  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane,  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  first  of  its  kind.  Such  a  service  is,  of  course,  no 
innovation  in  itself,  there  being  about  twenty  privately 
financed  child  treatment  centers  in  the  country  at  pres- 
ent. However,  it  is,  as  far  as  this  reporter  has  been  able 
to  learn,  the  only  facility  of  its  kind  financed  by  tax 
funds  and  not  housed  as  part  of  a  regualar  state  hospital. 
Another  modern  addition,  the  State  Diagnostic  Center  at 
Menlo  Park,  began  in  January  of  this  year  to  assist  the 
courts  in  "learning  to  understand  the  offender  as  well 
as  the  offense."  These  two  out  of  the  twenty-three  instal- 
lations administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies  are  particularly  graphic  illustrations 
of  how  a  state  can  apply  inventiveness  to  its  problems. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  the  late  Dwight  D.  Morrow  and 
a  distinguished  Commission  planned  a  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  supervised  by  an  unpaid  State 
Board  of  Control  exercising  integrated  oversight  of 
twenty  institutions;  each  in  turn,  under  the  control  of 
a  lay  board  which  selects  the  superintendent.  This  demo- 
cratic system  was  followed  in  setting  up  these  two  new 
ventures. 

Situated  in  the  flat  wooded  acres  of  Monmouth  County 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  ocean,  the  Arthur  Brisbane 
Child  Treatment  Center  is  housed  in  a  two-and-a-half 
story  building  which  extends  its  two  wings  so  quietly 
that  in  spite  of  its  forty  rooms  it  gives  a  cozy  and  hos- 
pitable appearance.  Here  some  sixty  children  eat,  sleep, 
play,  and  study  in  an  atmosphere  far  unlike  that  of  a 
mental  hospital.  Hallways  and  offices  are  carpeted.  The 
walls  are  decorated  in  soft  colors.  The  cheery  dining 
room,  the  rumpus  room  on  the  ground  floor  where  three 
dozen  children  can  roller-skate  comfortably  at  the  same 
time,  a  schoolroom  with  its  great  windows  looking  out 
over  the  wooded  land,  all  bespeak  the  peace  and  comfort 
which  can  give  new  security  to  unhappy  youngsters. 

•*• 

— By  a  former  member  of  The  Survey  staff  who 
now   specializes    in    articles    on    social    welfare. 
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A  staff  of  thirty-six  operates  the  Center,  headed  by  Dr. 
Georges  H.  Lussier,  the  director.  A  Canadian  by  birth, 
Dr.  Lussier  was  educated  in  Montreal,  worked  in  state 
hospitals  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  took  special 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  neuropsy- 
chiatry  and  child  guidance,  and  has  been  in  the  New 
Jersey  state  service  for  fourteen  years.  Another  psy- 
chiatrist gives  part  of  his  time  to  the  Center.  There  are 
also  a  psychologist,  nurse,  social  worker,  fourteen  "cot- 
tage supervisee,"  two  chaplains,  two  teachers,  five  clerical 
and  five  maintenance  workers. 


w. 


HEN  ESTABLISHING  THE  CENTER,  IN   1947,  THE  LEGISLA- 

ture  stipulated  that  it  was  to  provide  observation,  care,  and 
treatment  for  "minor  children  who  are  seriously  mal- 
adjusted or  have  nervous  or  mental  disorders."  Admis- 
sions come  through  application  of  parent  or  guardian, 
commitment  by  the  court,  transfer  from  other  institutions, 
or  by  voluntary  admission,  as  in  regular  mental  hospitals. 
(All  admissions  have  been  voluntary  since  July  1947.) 
About  25  percent  of  the  children  are  wards  of  the  state, 
having  been  orphaned  or  placed  in  foster  homes  or  in- 
stitutions as  neglected  and  dependent. 

The  capacity  of  the  Center  is  supposedly  sixty,  but 
sixty-two  children  were  under  treatment  a  month  ago, 
in  age  from  five  to  fifteen.  The  upper  age  limit  for  ad- 
mission is  twelve,  but  several  have  been  under  care  for 
three  years.  The  majority  are  from  seven  to  twelve,  the 
boys  slightly  outnumbering  the  girls. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  children  were  suffering  from 
nervous  and  emotional  disturbances  expressed  by  severe 
behavior  symptoms,  according  to  Dr.  Lussier.  Margy, 
adopted  as  a  baby  by  a  couple  who  thought  they  were 
doomed  to  childlessness,  developed  a  jealous  fury  at  the 
birth  of  a  brother.  At  six,  after  a  long  series  of  attempts 
to  get  rid  of  her  rival,  she  finally  tried  to  poke  out  his 
eyes  with  a  stick.  That  was  her  case  history  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  Center.  Eddie,  a  twelve-year-old  boy  of 
average  intelligence  and  zest  for  life,  had  suddenly  de- 
veloped a  listless,  restless,  distressed  personality,  failed  in 
his  studies,  and  would  not  speak  except  to  say  he  thought 
there  was  something  wrong  with  his  mind.  Louise,  ten, 
forced  by  circumstances  at  home  to  assume  responsibilities 
for  her  six  brothers  and  sisters,  was  brought  into  the 
Center  on  a  stretcher,  convinced  that  she  was  unable  to 
walk.  Other  youngsters  had  exhausted  perplexed  parents 
and  foster  parents  with  stealing,  fire-setting,  precocious 
sex  behavior,  and  similar  exploits. 

Twenty  percent  are  psychotic  patients  all  of  whom 
are  suffering  from  schizophrenia.  They  are  admitted  to 
the  Center  to  see  whether  they  can  be  persuaded  to  give 
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up  at  least  a  part  of  their  world  of  fantasy  in  exchange 
for  the  real  world  and  real  people. 

The  regimen  for  all  the  children  is  substantially  the 
same— plenty  of  nourishing  food  ("emotionally  disturbed 
children  burn  up  so  much  energy"),  long  hours  of  sleep, 
and  as  much  time  in  the  outdoors  as  weather  permits, 
hiking,  picnicking,  supervised  play,  swimming  (the  Cen- 
ter boasts  an  out  door  pool,  repaired  and  equipped  by 
a  nearby  Kiwanis  Club).  Only  a  few  restrictions  must 
be  observed  to  protect  the  children  from  each  other- 
no  bows  and  arrows,  no  sticks  or  ropes.  A  favorite  sport 
is  roller-skating  which  the  children  do  almost  every  after- 
noon, rain  or  shine.  Classes  which  follow  the  state 
public  school  schedule  are  conducted  almost  on  a  basis  of 
individual  tutoring— with  a  limit  of  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren to  a  single  group. 

Two  chaplains  regularly  hold  religious  services  and  talk 
with  the  children  about  getting  along  in  the  world.  Dr. 
Lussier  feels  strongly  about  this  as  an  important  part  of 
the  treatment.  "Moral  values  contribute  to  mental  health," 
he  says,  "and  the  fact  that  sick  people  crave  religion  is 
not  always  unhealthy.  These  moral  values  are  particu- 
larly important  to  troubled  individuals  in  the  formative 
stage  of  life." 


A 


GOOD   DEAL    OF    TIME    IS    GIVEN    TO    PLAY    THERAPY,    ARTS 

and  crafts  which  express  for  children  their  inner  difficul- 
ties and  furnish  clues  about  the  nature  of  these  difficulties. 
Though  in  some  cases  Dr.  Lussier  employs  hypnosis  and 
narcotherapy  for  entering  into  his  charges'  emotional  com- 
plexities, he  rarely  uses  psychotherapy  in  a  formal  setting. 
"It  takes  five  times  as  long  to  get  a  child  to  talk  freely 
in  an  adult  atmosphere  like  an  office  as  it  does  when 
you're  working  or  playing  together  outdoors,"  he  says. 

A  complete  medical  examination  at  admission,  includ- 
ing X-ray,  dental  check-up,  and  immunization,  rules 
out  the  physical  factors  of  distress.  A  social  history  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  social  worker  maintains  contact  with 
child  and  parents  throughout  the  treatment  period.  Psy- 
chiatric, neurological,  electro-encephalographic,  and  psy- 
chological examinations  round  out  the  diagnostic  picture. 

One  surprising  result  of  the  psychological  examination 
is  the  revelation  that  a  high  proportion  of  these  children 
(12  out  of  the  present  62)  are  "non-readers."  This  is  a 
defect  somewhat  comparable  to  tone-deafness,  which  be- 
cause it  is  so  little  known  or  understood,  can  cause  agonies 
for  a  child  who  justifiably  feels  he  is  being  unfairly  dealt 
with.  One  little  boy  was  punished  and  ridiculed  by  both 
parents  and  teachers  because  they  thought  he  was  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  learn.  His  parents'  method  of  discipline 
was  to  make  him  replace  his  sister  as  the  family  dish- 
washer. One  evening  he  broke  all  the  dishes  and  literally 
almost  killed  his  father.  At  the  Center  his  disability  was 
discovered  and  he  was  taught  to  read  kinesthetically — a 
method  requiring  highly  skilled  teaching  and  involving 
much  the  same  techniques  that  are  used  in  Braille.  Once 
they  grasp  the  principle,  children  who  have  lagged  can 
make  up  as  much  as  three  grades  in  two  years.  The  effect 
upon  their  personalities  is  remaikable,  say  the  Center  staff, 
"it  opens  a  door  hitherto  closed  to  them." 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  Center 
is  that  it  affords  a  favorable  change  of  environment  to  the 
disturbed  child.  Margy,  mentioned  previously,  resented 
her  baby  brother  because  she  now  had  the  feeling  that 


she  had  been  a  sort  of  "stop-gap"  in  her  adopting  mother's 
life.  Margy 's  fight  was  against  a  real  displacement  and 
this  attitude  still  shows  after  eighteen  months  of  treat- 
ment, although  her  aggressive  behavior  has  been  lessened 
considerably.  This  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in 
her  own  home. 

The  children  who  put  up  a  fight  against  unfavorable 
situations  are  more  hopeful,  one  is  reminded  by  Dr. 
Lussier,  than  those  who  withdraw  into  a  world  of  their 
own  making.  On  the  whole,  he  feels,  the  prognosis  for 
the  latter  is  poor;  some  must  be  transferred  to  a  state  hos- 
pital, after  the  Center  staff  feel  they  have  done  as  much 
as  they  can. 

The  older  children  naturally  tend  to  care  for  the  sick 
little  ones,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  is  helpful  to  both. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  psychotic  children  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  those  less  disturbed.  Very  sick  children 
are  never  aggressive  except  when  disturbed  from  their 
fantasy  world,  and  do  not  join  in  games  with  others 
except  when  they  are  swimming.  This  exception  has 
been  watched  with  great  interest  by  Dr.  Lussier  and  his 
staff,  for  it  indicates  that  though  hydrotherapy  as  a  treat- 
ment has  become  somewhat  outmoded,  according  to  some 
psychiatrists,  there  may  be  beneficial  effects  that  have  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized.  Children  completely  with- 
drawn in  all  other  situations  will  splash  and  be  splashed 
and  join  in  with  group  play  in  the  water. 

The  children  sleep  on  the  second  floor  of  the  wings, 
two  to  a  room,  in  rooms  having  a  cheerful  and  clean 
lived-in  air.  Each  child  is  responsible  for  making  his 
own  bed,  keeping  his  belongings  in  order,  and  doing  at 
least  one  other  household  chore  each  day. 

Here  is  an  atmosphere  of  getting  well,  that  factor 
which  "Dr.  Will"  Menninger  has  always  emphasized  as 
so  important.  To  a  visitor,  there  is  a  sentimental  tug  at 
the  sight  of  what  first  appears  to  be  a  normal  little  boy 
who  stares  with  empty  eyes  and  says  over  and  over,  tone- 
lessly,  "Give  Dicky  a  penny,  give  Dicky  a  penny."  Money, 
for  this  boy,  is  a  substitute  for  affection.  Or  a  pretty 
little  girl,  who  burrows  down  among  the  cushions  and 
says  "Go  away"  in  a  strange  empty  voice.  But  the  pro- 
fessional staff  members  respond  to  normal  and  abnormal 
behavior  alike  in  a  uniformly  cheerful  and  casual  way, 
and  the  children  reach  out  for  the  affection  of  these  peo- 
ple they  have  learned  to  know  and  trust.  Their  hunger 
for  attention  seems  boundless,  and  examining  the  facts 
from  some  of  Dr.  Lussier's  records  one  does  not  wonder. 
For  here  are  the  backgrounds  of  children  mistreated  and 
misunderstood  by  the  adults  in  their  lives — adults  who 
have  had,  in  many  cases,  tragic  difficulties  of  their  own. 


B 


UT   IF   THE   CHILDREN    HAVE   MISSED   CARE   AND   TENDERNESS 

from  their  parents,  New  Jersey's  citizens  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  it  up  to  them.  The  Center  is  the  constant 
recipient  of  gifts  and  services  from  many  individuals  and 
from  over  thirty  groups  in  towns  around  Farmingdale, 
ranging  from  women's  clubs  to  the  fire  company,  from 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  YWCA  to  the  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  A  mending  and  sewing  unit  from 
the  local  women's  clubs  meets  regularly  at  the  Center  to 
make  and  repair  clothing  for  the  children.  Seven  women's 
clubs  combine  forces  for  a  monthly  birthday  party  with 
all  the  trimmings  and  on  these  occasions  birthdays  for 
the  whole  month  are  celebrated.  (Each  child  also  has 
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Swimming  pool  of  the  Arthur  Brisbane  Center,  Farmingdale, 
equipped  as  a  gift  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  a  nearby  town 

foster  homes,  but  continue  in  need  of  constant  outside 
attention  and  help.  Dr.  Lussier  is  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  research  work  can  be  done  on  the  cases 
that  have  been  handled.  Meanwhile,  he  estimates  that 
during  the  Center's  first  three  years  about  65  percent  of 
the  200  children  admitted  have  made  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. 


PARENTS  REQUIRE  ONLY  A  FEW  INTERVIEWS  WITH 

psychiatrist  and  social  worker  to  get  on  the  right  track. 
Eddie's  mother  was  cooperative  and  interested  in  her 
part  in  helping  him  get  well.  She  visited  faithfully  dur- 
ing his  ten  months  treatment,  tried  to  understand  the 
complex  causation  back  of  his  sudden  withdrawal  into 
himself,  readily  consented  to  try  electric  shock  treatment — 
it  turned  out  that  one  treatment  followed  by  several 
months  of  psychotherapy  did  the  trick — and  has  since  re- 
ported occasionally  on  the  boy's  progress.  "Eddie  is  in 
fine  fettle,"  said  her  last  letter,  dated  a  year  after  his  dis- 
charge, "I'm  sure  you  would  be  pleased  if  you  could 
see  him." 

Not  all  the  cases,  however,  are  success  stories.  Some 
children  must  be  transferred  to  state  hospitals,  to  make 
room  for  others  who,  with  early  help,  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  well.  Others  go  back  into  their  own  or  to 


•I     ORTY  MILES  NORTH  OF  FARMINGDALE  IS  LOCATED  THE  NEW 

Jersey  State  Diagnostic  Center  in  Menlo  Park,  Middle- 
sex County.  Here  in  the  neighborhood  where  Thomas 
A.  Edison  developed  the  electric  light,  a  staff  of  some 
forty  technicians,  trained  in  understanding  the  human 
mind,  body,  and  emotions,  are  working  to  throw  the 
light  of  science  on  a  problem  which  perennially  besets  the 
judge:  what  makes  Sammy  behave  like  a  bad  boy? 

Every  year,  several  thousand  Sammys  of  eighteen  or 
younger  pass  through  the  New  Jersey  county  courts, 
charged  with  sex  offenses,  stealing,  unmanageable  be- 
havior, consistent  running  away  from  home,  playing 
hookey  from  school,  and  so  on.  A  conscientious  judge 
cannot  make  a  decision  about  Sammy  without  some  idea 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  behavior.  Many  states  now  employ 
social  workers,  psychiatrists  or  psychologists  who  try  to 
help  in  this  dilemma,  and  some  states  have  extensive  fa- 
cilities for  doing  more  than  just  a  hit-or-miss  job.  New 
Jersey  for  some  time  has  put  the  diagnostic  services  of  its 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  at  the  disposal 
of  the  courts,  but  nobody  could  pretend  that  this  met 
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the  need.  Finally,  in  establishing  the  Center  at  Menlo 
Park,  the  state  brought  together  skilled  practitioners  in 
medicine,  psychiatry,  psychology,  and  social  work  in  the 
modern  facilities  required  for  a  thorough  diagnosis. 

The  law  authorizing  this  step  was  broader  than  that 
of  most  states.  It  does  not  limit  the  Center's  services  to 
those  convicted  of  offenses,  or  even  to  those  committed 
by  the  courts.  It  is  intended  eventually  to  open  the  doors 
to  those  of  all  ages,  although  juveniles  have  been  the 
principle  subjects  so  far.  A  dormitory  unit,  the  first  of 
three  to  be  built,  now  provides  comfortable  living  quar- 
ters for  sixty  boys  and  girls.  Besides  living  quarters  and 
laboratories,  pharmacy,  examination,  and  treatment  rooms, 
the  Center  boasts  a  canteen,  library,  children's  playroom, 
auditorium,  exercise  decks  on  either  side  of  the  dormi- 
tories, and  roomy  staff  quarters. 


T, 


HE  WORD     CLASSIFICATION     HAS  A  STATIC,  MATTER-OF-FACT 

sound  to  the  layman's  ear.    But  to  professionals  whose  job 
is  to  help  offenders  back  to  self-respect  in  society,  it  is  a 
vital  word.    A  boy  or  girl,  for  instance,  whose  antisocial 
behavior  may  be  caused  by  epilepsy  and  whose  classifica- 
tion, made  without  a  thoughtful  diagnosis,  sends  him  to 
a  reformatory  for  three  years,  is  wasting  time  which 
might  be  spent  in  getting  at  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 
More  than  this,  obviously  the  child  is  being  shabbily  dealt 
with  by  society.    Seeing  this,  we  understand  the  note  of 
pride  in  the  announcement  by  former  Governor  Walter 
E.  Edge,  who  originally  recommended  the 
project  to  the  legislature,  that  this  was  to  be 
"a  clinical  laboratory  for  investigation  and 
classification  of  an  individual  to  determine 
to  which,  if  any,  institution  he  needs  to 
be  sent." 

Directing  the  work  of  four  psychiatrists, 
five  psychologists,  three  psychiatric  social 
workers,  four  nurses,  an  X-ray  technician, 
and  twenty-five  aides,  is  Dr.  Ralph  Bran- 
cale,  former  director  of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Psychiatric  Clinic.  Born  in  Naples  and  edu- 
cated in  the  New  York  City  public  schools 
and  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Dr. 
Brancale  has  spent  twenty  years  in  psychia- 
tric work  in  state  hospitals  and  prisons.  A 
man  of  discipline  and  warmth,  he  has 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  the 
Center. 

One  of  his  chief  concerns  now  is  to  ex- 
tend the  diagnostic  service  for  adult  of- 
fenders as  well  as  juveniles.  At  present,  a 
limited  number  of  adults — about  six  or 
eight  a  day — are  seen  on  an  out-patient 
basis.  They  cannot  be  accepted  as  in- 
patients  until  new  dormitories  are  com- 
pleted, since  it  is  important  to  segregate 
them  from  the  boys  and  girls.  In-patients 
from  eight  to  eighteen  are  accepted,  but 
most  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  with  an 
average  age  of  fourteen. 

Dr.  Brancale  estimates  that  the  Center 
eventually  will  be  able  to  return  1,000 
full  reports  a  year  to  the  county  judges. 
Of  these,  400  to  500  will  represent  young 
people  who  have  remained  in  the  Center 


for  the  ninety  days  the  law  allows  for  diagnosis.  The 
staff  meets  for  all-day  sessions  every  Friday,  pooling  their 
findings  and  arriving  at  a  joint  decision  on  from  three  to 
nine  offenders.  "These  cases  are  never  cut  and  dried," 
observes  Dr.  Brancale,  "though  often  they  may  look  like 
it  to  the  courts.  The  symptoms  are  sometimes  not  too 
well  developed." 

Practically  all  the  modern  devices  of  the  medical  and 
psychiatric  world  are  used  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  offend- 
ing behavior.  Narcosynthesis,  the  process  which  combines 
the  relaxing  effect  of  a  drug  and  the  skilled  efforts  of  a 
therapist  to  help  the  patient  relate  forgotten  memories 
to  his  current  life,  is  used  routinely  with  the  consent  of 
the  patient's  family.  A  recorder  takes  down  the  patient's 
recollections,  and  sometimes  these  records  are  played  back 
for  him.  Results  are  generally  good,  for,  says  Dr.  Bran- 
cale, the  patient  "is  often  as  puzzled  as  others  at  his 
own  behavior,  and  the  record  makes  him  aware  that  the 
problem  lies  within  himself." 

A  range  of  personality  and  performance  tests  helps  un- 
cover clues  to  behavior.  Reading  disabilities  are  fre- 
quently discovered — lags  of  as  much  as  four  years  behind 
the  patient's  chronological  age.  Delinquent  youngsters 
often  do  better  at  manual  tests  than  verbal  ones,  which 
may  indicate  inferior  intellectual  equipment  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  due  to  emotional  blocking.  A  good 
deal  of  the  psychological  testing  is  done  through  "pro- 
jective  art."  Patients  are  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
own  imagination  and  ingenuity  in  finger-painting,  clay 

A  psychologist  supervises  a  graphic  arts  class 
at  the  Diagnostic  Center,  Menlo  Park 
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After  the  diagnosis  is  returned  to  the  court,  there  is  no 
social  work  follow-up  for,  Mrs.  Kane  explains,  it  is  the 
court  which  must  take  final  responsibility  for  setting  the 
youngster  and  his  family  on  a  new  path.  A  particular 
responsibility  of  the  social  work  department  is  to  take 
the  young  charge  in  tow  for  a  kind  of  orientation  tour  on 
his  first  day  in  the  Center,  and  to  serve  as  the  connecting 
link  as  he  is  piloted  through  medical,  psychological,  psy- 
chiatric, and  other  tests  and  interviews. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  its  operation,  the 
Center  has  returned  reports  to  county  courts  on  about 
forty  offenders.  Wherever  possible,  recommendations 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  youngster  should  be 
helped  to  adjust  in  his  own  or  a  foster  home  under  the 
guidance  of  a  social  agency,  mental  hygiene  clinic,  or 
private  psychotherapist.  It  has  been  necessary  to  transfer 
one  patient  only,  thus  far,  to  a  state  mental  hospital.  Sta- 
tistics on  disposition  of  cases  diagnosed  at  the  Center  are 
not  yet  available,  "and  even  if  they  were,"  says  Dr.  Bran- 
cale,  "they  could  not  be  interpreted  significantly,  after  so 
short  an  experience."  About  three  years  will  be  needed 
to  arrive  at  any  revealing  conclusions,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, "we  work  with  the  hope  that  psychiatric  and  psycho- 
logical findings  will  more  and  more  be  taken  into  ac- 
count" in  the  courts'  final  decisions. 


o, 


'BSERVING  THEM  TOGETHER,  ONE  QUICKLY  SEES  THAT  THE 
study  period  is  none  too  easy  for  them,  though  the  staff 
has  remarked  that  almost  all  have  been  cooperative,  eager 
to  help  work  things  out.  They  are  tense,  keyed-up,  ex- 
plosive, and  at  the  same  time  reaching  out  avidly  for 
affection  and  attention.  Later  Dr.  Brancale  explains  that 
recreation  time  and  facilities  are  still  limited.  A  group 
of  sixty  volunteer  "gray  ladies"  are  now  being  trained  by 
the  Red  Cross  for  a  program  of  arts,  crafts,  recreation,  and 
library  work  at  the  Center,  which  they  will  carry  out  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  head  psychiatric  social  worker. 
The  grounds,  which  will  include  a  supervised  recreation 
area  for  boys  and  girls  who  can  go  outside,  have  not  yet 
been  completed.  This  and  much  else  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  Center  can  operate  at  its  best. 

The  social  work  job,  says  Josephine  Kane,  chief  of  the 
psychiatric  social  work  department,  calls  for  high  speciali- 
zation and  self-discipline.  As  part  of  the  team,  social 
workers  make  their  contribution  to  the  diagnostic  "pool- 
ing." They  do  intensive  work  with  families,  gathering 
background  information,  but  offering  no  interpretation. 


"W 

W  E  JERSEYMEN  ARE  PROUD  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  OUR 
State,"  declared  Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Diagnostic  Center.  He  went  on  to  tell  his 
audience  that  the  new  service  "represents  the  result  of 
serious  thinking  of  many,  and  the  combined  action  of 
inspired  people."  That  such  thought  and  action  is  a 
reality,  and  a  continuing  one,  was  confirmed  by  Commis- 
sioner Sanford  Bates  of  the  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies.  When  asked  by  this  reporter  to  explain 
why  New  Jersey  had  been  able  to  make  real  such  unique 
services  as  the  Brisbane  Center  and  the  Diagnostic  Center, 
his  answer  in  brief  was,  "Real  citizen  interest." 

Boards  of  managers  give  the  sense  of  lay  participation 
to  New  Jersey  institutions  and  agencies.  The  board  at 
Brisbane  has  done  a  conscientious  job,  as  has  the  Diag- 
nostic Center's  board  of  managers,  whose  members  in- 
clude well-known  and  some  nationally  famous  people— 
a  judge,  a  woman  civic  leader,  a  retired  financier,  a  pub- 
lic school  educator,  a  college  professor,  a  neuro-psychia- 
trist.  This  is  not  a  group  satisfied  just  to  meet  monthly 
and  rubberstamp  the  recommendations  of  the  direc- 
tor, as  Dr.  Brancale  testifies  appreciatively.  They  drop 
in  often  to  see  how  things  are  going  and  are  well 
represented  at  legislative  hearings.  They  take  seriously 
their  job  of  reviewing  policy.  They  require  documenta- 
tion of  staff  reports,  enter  responsibly  into  decisions  on 
admissions,  types  of  cases,  or  maintenance  of  standards, 
and  once  agreed,  they  give  wholehearted  support  to  the 
staff.  Commissioner  Bates  says  they  are  typical  of  the 
caliber  of  the  state  agency  boards  in  their  high  qualifica- 
tions, devotion,  and  intelligent  interest. 

But  devotion  at  the  administrative  level  is  only  half  of 
the  story,  the  other  half  being  citizen  interest  as  shown 
in  the  constant  warm  personal  attention  of  the  population 
surrounding  the  Centers.  But  both  of  these  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  willingness  of  the  citizens  of  this 
state  to  establish  and  support  public  institutions  based  on 
the  best  practices  developed  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
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Youth  and  the  Race  Problem 


The  chief  character  of  "Lost  Boundaries,"  unique  in  having  lived 
on  both  sides   of  the  color  line,  discusses  Negro-white  relations 

ALBERT  C.  JOHNSTON,  JR. 


I  HAVE  BECOME  INTENSELY  INTERESTED  IN  THE  SO-CALLED 
"Negro  problem"  because  of  a  rather  peculiar  set  of 
circumstances.  For  the  first  sixteen  years  of  my  life  I 
lived  in  New  Hampshire  as  a  white  boy.  Then  my 
parents  informed  me  that  I  was  part  Negro.  That  was 
eight  years  ago.  Against  this  background  I  should  like 
to  comment  on  the  "Negro  problem"  in  America  today. 
The  basis  of  the  problem  is  largely  psychological,  and 
it  has  been  strengthened  by  traditional  attitudes  of 
white  people  toward  Negroes,  and  also  by  traditional 
responses  of  Negroes  to  whites.  The  American  Negro 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  did  not  arrive  here  as  an 
equal  to  the  white  man,  but  as  a  slave.  For  three  hun- 
dred years,  tradition— a  powerful  factor  in  the  USA, 
as  in  all  other  countries— kept  the  Negro  in  a  low  socio- 
economic  status.  It  is  difficult  for  some  Negroes  to  ac- 
cept whites  on  an  equal  basis;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the 
majority  of  white  citizens  here  to  accept  a  colored  per- 
son as  an  equal,  even  a  colored  person  who  has  attained 
a  social  and  economic  status  above  that  of  the  average 
white  person. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  white  Americans  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  South,  and  in  urban  sections  of  the 
North  and  West  where  Negroes  dwell  in  large  numbers. 
Wherever  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Negroes 
live  with  a  large  number  of  white  people  in  the  North, 
the  whites  have  less  tendency  to  regard  them  as  in- 
feriors. Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of  individual 
exceptions  to  all  these  generalizations. 

The  problem  in  the  twentieth  century  is  this:  How 
can  the  traditional  attitudes  be  broken  down  so  that 
Negro  and  white  Americans  can  meet  on  a  "man  to 
man"  basis  without  reference  to  color?  I  believe  it  is 
clear  that  the  answer  does  NOT  lie  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing schemes: 

1.  The  mass  movement  of  Negroes  back  to  Africa, 
or  out  of  the  South. 


— This  author's  strange  story  is  familiar  to  the 
thousands  who  have  read  W.  L.  White's  book 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  1948)  and  seen  the  Louis  de 
Rochemont  picture  based  on  it.  Since  that  story 
was  told,  Mr.  Johnston  has  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  with  a  major  in 
musical  theory  and  composition.  He  wrote  some 
of  the  music  featured  in  the  film,  "Lost  Bound- 
aries," and  is  currently  working  on  a  piano  con- 
certo. He  also  has  lectured  in  a  number  of  cities 
on  social  aspects  of  the  race  problem. 


2.  The  creation  of  a  forty-ninth  state  for  Negroes. 

3.  The  changing  of  the   Negro's   skin  color  by   new 
scientific  methods. 

4.  The  miscegenation  of  Negroes  and  whites. 

5.  The  alliance  of  colored  people  with  left-wing  ele- 
ments which  are  trying  to  gain  more  than  a  toe-hold 
among  dissatisfied  groups. 

6.  The  strengthening  of  segregation   and  discrimina- 
tion publicly  or  privately  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South. 

7.  The   hopeless   rationalization   that   time  alone   will 
solve  the  problem.   Time  will  help,  but  individuals  must 
utilize  it  constructively;  otherwise  time  is  useless. 


T, 


HE    CONFLICT     IS    SIMPLY     THAT    THIS     IS     THE    UNITED 

States.  The  white  man  is  in  the  majority.  The  Negro  is 
one  of  the  minorities.  Constitutionally  speaking,  the 
Negro  is  on  an  equal  basis  with  his  fellow  citizen;  actu- 
ally he  rarely  attains  his  rightful  place.  I  believe  the  only 
answer  to  this  problem  is  a  psychological  reeducation  of 
both  whites  and  Negroes  through  personal  relationships 
between  the  two  races  whenever  that  is  possible  and  de- 
sirable; and  by  means  of  sound  propaganda  through 
schools,  movies,  books,  radio,  television,  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  personal  con- 
tact by  stating  that  during  my  first  sixteen  years  (when 
I  did  not  know  I  was  part  Negro)  I  thought  about 
colored  people  as  most  of  my  white  friends  did.  When- 
ever the  word  Negro  was  mentioned,  my  mind  im- 
mediately pictured  black  men  and  women  working  in 
such  capacities  as  cotton  pickers,  laborers,  Pullman  car 
porters,  household  servants,  chauffeurs,  and  boogie 
woogie  piano  players.  In  school,  I  had  read  about 
George  Washington  Carver,  the  noted  scientist  and  in- 
ventor, and  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  great  educator, 
but  I  always  regarded  them  as  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
However,  after  my  father  and  mother  revealed  their 
Negro  ancestry  to  me,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  their  colored  friends  who  were  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, and  businessmen  with  college  educations,  beautiful 
homes,  and  well-mannered,  refined  children.  My  atti- 
tudes have  changed.  Today  I  cannot  regard  all  Negroes 
as  inferiors.  My  opinions  have  been  altered  permanently 
even  though  my  mind  was  conditioned  as  any  other 
white  boy's  in  New  Hampshire  during  my  childhood 
years.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  I  had  a  motive  in  dis- 
covering these  hidden  facts  about  Negroes  because  I 
realized  that  my  own  ancestors  were  part  Negro.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  also  seen  many  white  people's 
attitudes  change  once  they  have  been  in  contact  with 
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educated  and  successful  Negro  Americans.  Their  minds 
have  become  more  open  to  the  possibilities  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  Negro.  Why  is  this  so? 

Educational  processes  never  use  the  elements  of  force 
or  threat,  and  the  minds  of  whites  are  more  apt  to  be 
open  and  reasonable  when  they  are  approached  by 
methods  which  do  not  arouse  fear.  There  is  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  this  method. 

The  lack  of  segregation  in  the  North  has  made  per- 
sonal relationships  closer  between  the  two  races  in 
schools,  churches,  employment,  and  at  public  and  private 
social  affairs.  Southerners  operate  under  the  handicap 
of  segregation,  and  there  is  not  the  opportunity  even  to 
begin  any  social  contact  between  the  two  races.  However, 
I  think  that  most  northerners  would  be  astounded  if  they 
actually  knew  how  many  southerners  wish  it  were  other- 
wise! I  believe  there  are  two  closely  related  fears  which 
prevent  the  majority  of  white  people  from  showing  their 
real  friendliness  to  Negroes. 

First,  they  are  afraid,  although  not  always  consciously, 
of  what  other  people  will  think  and  say,  about  their 
friendly  relations  with  Negroes.  In  the  North  this  is 
especially  true  when  it  comes  to  purely  social  affairs  to 
which  congenial  Negroes  are  invited  by  whites.  It  is 
less  true  (and  often  non-existent)  when  white  people 
work  with  Negroes  or  attend  school  or  religious  func- 
tions with  them.  I  have  observed  that  little  children  do 
not  fear  these  situations  unless  their  parents,  teachers,  or 
friends  have  induced  them  to  believe  otherwise.  Un- 
fortunately, young  Negro  children  also  acquire  this  fear 
toward  whites  at  an  early  age,  and  I  think  it  is  more 
pronounced  in  them  than  in  many  of  the  white  children. 

T 

1   HE  SECOND  FEAR  IS  RELATED  TO  THE  FIRST;  YET  IS  BY  FAR 

the  stronger.  That  is  the  fear  of  intermarriage  and  sexual 
relationships  between  the  two  groups.  This  fear  has 
been  made  even  more  valid  by  enforced  laws  prohibiting 
the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  Negroes  in  28  of  the  48 
states.  (Miscegenation  is  variously  defined  as  marriage 
between  a  white  person  and  a  person  of  any  known 
Negro  ancestry,  a  person  of  one  eighth  Negro  ancestry 
or  more,  and  so  on.)  All  the  southern  states  have  such 
laws,  namely,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas.  The  border 
states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
and  Missouri  prohibit  intermarriage,  as  do  Indiana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Oregon. 

Even  outstanding  authorities  on  the  Negro  problem 
have  been  unable  to  give  us  an  answer  to  the  perplexing 


social  taboo  of  intermarriage.  Liberal,  experienced  men 
who  really  want  to  help  in  the  understanding  of  this 
problem  have  no  answer  to  it.  Much  of  the  interracial 
effort  of  today  is  expended,  and  rightfully  so,  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  legal  aspects  of  Negro-white  relationships.  My 
generation  will  be  the  first  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
solving  the  purely  social  problem.  The  views  we  take 
on  this  one  thing  will  be  important  to  our  understanding 
of  the  whole  question.  I  do  not  urge  that  intermarriage 
is  a  solution,  but  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  it  intelligently 
if  and  when  it  arises  with  us  or  with  our  friends.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  majority  of  whites  and  Negroes  wish 
to  intermarry.  It  is  not  the  issue  at  stake  in  America  to- 
day, but  it  is  the  great  fear  which  keeps  Negroes  and 
whites  from  seeing  each  other  simply  as  human  beings. 
What  we  need  is  a  revamping  of  people's  thoughts  and 
attitudes  on  this  whole  issue.  Because  it  calls  for  a  new 
psychological  conditioning,  it  will  take  time  and  effort. 
It  will  be  accomplished,  and  my  generation  is  going  to 
do  it.  Lots  of  the  old  folks  will  object,  but  times  have 
changed.  We  young  people  are  going  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren differently.  We  are  not  afraid  to  do  so.  Already, 
college  fraternities,  young  athletic  clubs,  and  religious 
youth  organizations  have  taken  positive  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  The  emphasis  today  is  not  on  discrimination 
but  on  genuine  understanding  between  the  two  groups. 


L     ERHAPS   I   SHOULD   MENTION   ANOTHER   FEAR   WHICH   MAY 

be  unfamiliar  to  many  people;  that  is  the  fear  of  many 
Negroes  that  white  people  will  not  cooperate  in  helping 
solve  the  problem  of  race  relations.  The  average  Negro 
child  has  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  the  white  man  is 
not  his  friend;  he  unconsciously  reacts  to  many  whites 
with  a  lack  of  sincerity  because  he  is  afraid  his  Negro 
friends  will  criticize  him  if  he  mingles  with  white  people. 
This  is  not  true  of  all  colored  people,  and  this  suspicion 
is  beginning  to  disappear.  But  three  hundred  years  of 
tradition  and  many  unhappy  experiences  have  caused 
most  Negroes  to  be  distrustful  of  whites. 

I  have  avoided  the  economic  aspect  of  this  great  ques- 
tion. But  I  believe  that  even  if  the  economic  problems 
were  solved,  we  still  would  have  to  face  all  the  difficulties 
I  have  mentioned.  The  partial  solution  of  the  economic 
problem,  however,  and  particularly  of  discrimination  in 
employment  through  FEPC  and  other  sound  programs, 
will  help  weaken  the  social  barriers  which  face  my 
generation  today. 

I  have  been  North,  South,  East,  and  West  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  lived  as  a  white  man  and  I  have  lived  as 
a  colored  man.  Today,  I  live  simply  as  a  MAN.  Per- 
haps that  is  the  final  solution. 


...  in  understanding  the  aggressive  behavior  of  a  group,  understanding 
of  the  leader  is  a  necessary  and  vital  component  .  .  .  Leaders  do  not  usually 
lend  themselves  to  careful  psychological  study  during  their  lifetime,  except 
indirectly.  On  the  other  hand,  materials  are  available,  in  the  form  of 
relatively  detailed  biographical  accounts,  published  speeches,  and  writings 
of  various  sorts,  impressions  of  the  many  people  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  leaders,  etc.,  which  should  all  serve  as  secondary  but  fruitful  sources 
of  information.  There  is  probably  no  more  important  problem  in  this  whole 
field  than  understanding  of  the  role  played  by  the  leader  in  helping  to 
direct  his  nation  toward  peace  or  war. — "Tensions  Affecting  International 
Understanding,"  by  Otto  Klineberg,  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
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In  Defense  of  the  Regional  Plan 


A  southern  liberal  answers  two  Survey  authors  on  the  South's 
controversial  new  education  plan  and  underscores  its  merits. 

GEORGE  C.  STONEY 


THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  FOR  SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  EDU- 
cation  has  been  widely  discussed,  disparaged,  de- 
plored, and  sometimes  even  praised,  but  the  most  refresh- 
ing thing  about  it,  I  believe,  is  a  fact  little  known  and 
deserving  of  much  more  emphasis  than  it  has  received. 
This  is  that  the  liberal  southerners  working  for  the  re- 
gional plan  are,  for  a  change,  NOT  claiming  that  they 
have  the  cure  for  everything  that  is  wrong  with  the  South. 

They  have  made  it  clear  that  their  plan  is  NOT  "the 
reason  why  those  outsiders  who  want  to  improve  the 
South  should  leave  us  alone."  For  southern  liberals  this 
is  progress  indeed. 

Since  the  regional  plan  got  under  way  last  summer, 
Survey  readers  have  been  twice  introduced  to  it  through 
articles  dealing  primarily  with  higher  education  for 
Negroes  and  the  matter  of  segregation  in  southern  col- 
leges and  universities.  Edward  N.  Saveth  in  The  Survey 
last  September  weighed  the  regional  education  program 
against  what  he  appeared  to  think  could  be  its  only  use- 
ful function — that  of  eliminating  segregation — and  found 
it  wanting.  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  whose  excellent  article 
"The  Colleges  for  Negroes"  appeared  last  month,  has 
apparently  studied  the  subject  with  more  care  and  yet  he, 
too,  deals  with  the  board's  work  in  very  much  the  same 
context. 

One  surprising  similarity  ran  through  both  articles, 
their  complete  and  utter  failure  to  comment  on  the  quality 
of  leadership  which  the  board  enjoys.  Its  chairman  is 
former  Governor  Willard  F.  Caldwell,  under  whose 
leadership  Florida  began  to  replace  a  makeshift  educa- 
tional system  with  one  befitting  a  state  chock-full  of  both 
ambition  and  children.  The  board's  director  is  Dr.  John 
E.  Ivey,  Jr.,  who  at  thirty  was  made  full  professor  under 
Howard  Odum  at  Chapel  Hill  and  headed  the  Institute 
for  Research  Interpretation.  Still  at  thirty,  he  was  chosen 
for  his  present  job  because  of  his  experience  as  a  coun- 
selor for  dozens  of  education  groups  of  both  races  in- 
terested in  regional  development. 

Dr.  Ivey's  assistant  is  William  J.  McGlothlin,  formerly 
education  and  training  officer  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  As  a  member  of  TVA's  policy  group  he 
helped  to  mold  those  concepts  of  public  service,  com- 
munity responsibility,  and  equality  'of  opportunity  that 


— By  a  film  writer  and  director  whose  work  with 
southern  educators  and  state  governments  brings 
him  especially  close  to  the  problems  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  regional  plan.  He  has  written  pre- 
viously for  The  Survey  on  southern  affairs. 


have  helped  to  make  the  TVA  a  powerful  social  force 
far  beyond  the  Valley  area.     Other  staff  members  and  i 
educational  advisers  attracted  by  these  leaders  are  among  j 
the  best  the  South  can  offer. 

Professor  Myers  cited  quite  accurately  the  board's  con- 1 
tention  that  "the  regional  plans  for  education  were  not 
shaped  primarily  for  Negroes,  but  merely  included 
Negroes  as  part  of  the  total  educational  program."  The 
number  of  tax  supported  graduate  student  places  avail- 
able under  the  regional  plan  this  year  total  181  for 
Negroes  and  207  for  whites.  Though  actual  expenditures 
for  Negro  students  will  be  dependent  on  the  fields  they 
enter,  it  might  be  safe  to  estimate  that  they  will  be  di- 
rectly served  by  about  40  percent  of  the  funds  involved. 
Thirteen  states  are  participating,  including  border  states 
where  the  author  found  Negroes  attending  formerly  all- 
white  public  institutions.  Kentucky,  the  southern  state  in 
which  Mr.  Saveth  showed  segregation  in  higher  education 
breaking  down  most  completely,  joined  in  March.  The 
state  had  postponed  its  decision,  explained  Lieutenant 
Governor  Wetherby  in  the  public  announcement,  until 
it  was  convinced  that  the  plan  would  not  work  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  the  Gaines  de- 


cision. 


Some  fourteen  colleges,  with  graduate  departments 
thought  of  highly  enough  to  serve  as  regional  centers, 
are  now  able  to  improve  their  facilities  and  faculties 
through  this  regional  support  coming  across  state  lines. 
When  traditionally  jealous  state  governments  get  together 
to  support  some  kind  of  decent  standard  in  higher  edu- 
cation, it  is  good  news  in  any  section.  It  is  significant 
that  the  association  of  state  governors  in  New  England 
and  in  the  mountain  and  western  states,  after  studying 
this  southern  plan  are  now  starting  similar  arrangements 
of  their  own. 


1  ROFESSOR  MYERS  PERFORMED  A  USEFUL  SERVICE  IN  WRIT- 
ing  with  such  honesty  and  concern  about  the  miserable 
standards  he  found  in  most  southern  Negro  colleges. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  discrimination  in  this  mat- 
ter of  standards.  Many  white  colleges  have  standards 
equally  bad.  The  impression  given  by  Mr.  Saveth  last 
fall  that  once  southern  Negroes  gained  admission  to  the 
white  colleges  they  would  automatically  have  access  to 
first  class  educational  institutions  is,  alas,  incorrect.  The 
important  thing  is  that  many  people  connected  with  them 
realize  this  and  vigorous  efforts  to  remedy  it  are  being 
made.  The  present  plan  for  regional  education  is  one 
such  effort. 

Making  the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  a  begin- 
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ning  point,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  tor  a  program  to 
improve  higher  education  in  public  institutions  may  seem, 
on  the  face  of  it,  almost  foolhardy.  Yet  where  else  could 
one  begin?  Only  a  few  state-supported  institutions  in 
the  South  have  more  than  nominal  protection  (through 
independent  boards  of  trustees)  from  the  same  pressures 
— social  and  religious  as  well  as  political — which  Profes- 
sor Myers  described  with  such  accuracy  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  unfortunate  conditions  among  the  Negro 
institutions. 

The  fact  that  some  southern  professors,  some  depart- 
ments, even  some  institutions,  have  gained  deserved  emi- 
nence in  their  fields  in  the  face  of  such  discouragement 
is  more  than  noteworthy.  Often,  in  recent  years,  "recog- 
nition" has  proved  something  of  a  protection.  This  has 
its  drawbacks,  for  politicians  and  social  workers  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  have  studied  the  art  of  getting  good 
press  notices.  But  it  has  also  saved  many  a  man  or 
group  from  being  driven  into  academic  impotence  upon 
the  whim  of  some  state  legislator  from  Cane  Creek. 


T, 


HROUGH  THE  REGIONAL  PLAN  CERTAIN  GRADUATE  DEPART- 

ments,  judged  by  academicians  of  national  standing  to 
be  worthy  of  regional  support,  are  guaranteed  so  much 
money  per  year  to  take  a  set  number  of  students  from 
other  southern  states  where  no  graduate  training  in  that 
field  is  offered.  Each  cooperating  state,  in  addition  to 
paying  $7,000  a  year  for  central  administration,  contributes 
.\  sum  based  on  the  number  and  type  of  "places"  con- 
tracted for.  This  depends  on  each  state's  needs  and 
demands — and  also,  of  course,  on  its  recognition  of 
the  same. 

Medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  and  nursing 
are  the  only  fields  served  thus  far.  Approximately  $500,- 
000  crossed  state  lines  during  the  past  year  and  requests 
already  made  for  the  coming  year  will  give  these  de- 
partments another  $750,000,  to  accommodate  a  total  of 
about  600  students.  Later,  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  open  other  fields — social  work  is  one  in  great  demand 
— and  the  number  of  student  places  is  expected  to  total 
1,000.  The  money  is  paid  not  to  the  institution,  but  to 
the  department  receiving  the  students.  This  help  goes 
beyond  the  money.  When  some  department  in  the  state 
university  is  "so  good  it  gets  paid  money"  to  take  in  stu- 
dents from  all  over  the  South,  even  the  most  practical 
legislator  is  likely  to  be  impressed! 

This  ambitious  program  became  possible  when  the 
necessary  ten  state  governments  ratified  the  plan  in  June 
19-49.  The  board  itself,  however,  has  facilitated  this  kind 
of  cooperation  since  it  was  formed  by  the  Governor's 
Conference  in  1947. 

The  board  also  promotes  regionwide  conferences,  work 
shops,  and  training  sessions  at  which  small  groups  of 
educators  and  political  officials  thrash  out  problems.  These 
sessions  are  interracial — for  the  most  part  unselfcon- 
sciously so.  Here,  away  from  microphones  and  audiences 
and  the  press,  southerners — regardless  of  race — have  a 
chance  honestly  to  talk  and  work  together. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  geniality  the  regional  board  has 
succeeded  in  helping  all  sorts  of  non-academic  people  who 
so  vitally  affect  public  education  programs  to  relax  and 
learn.  Yet  the  groups  have  never  resorted  to  the  conven- 
tional pseudo-demagoguery  of  pretending  to  be  just  folks. 

Many  white  leaders,  college  presidents  and  some  gover- 


nors among  them,  in  this  atmosphere  for  the  first  time 
have  come  to  know,  respect,  and  make  genuine  friend- 
ships with  able  and  well'  educated  Negroes.  When 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Negroes  all  over  the  South 
are  becoming  organized,  getting  hold  of  the  ballot,  and 
using  it  often  with  expertness,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  these  things  affect  policy. 


R, 


•  EGIONAL  EDUCATION   WAS   ONLY   A   MINOR   TOPIC   IN    DR. 

Myers'  article,  so  his  shortcomings  may  be  excused.  Not 
so  with  Mr.  Saveth,  who  began  with  the  charge:  "The 
rather  innocently  named  Southern  Regional  Education 
Program  ...  is  actually  the  last  stand  by  the  South  in 
defense  of  segregated  education."  Yet  he  wrote  without 
ever  visiting  the  board's  headquarters — where  he  probably 
would  have  found  unsegregated  conferences  taking  place 
— and  without  any  apparent  realization  that  anything 
done  in  the  South  which  touches  masses  of  people  and 
involves  state  governments  comes  smack  up  against  legal 
barriers  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Those  who  want  the  regional  education  plan  did  not 
invent  segregation.  Whatever  any  of  them  would  like 
to  do  about  it,  segregation  remains  one  of  the  stubbornest 
facts  in  their  lives. 

Both  Survey  articles  touching  on  the  board's  work 
have  been  quite  accurate  as  to  the  predominant  attitude 
toward  it  held  by  Negro  educators.  Dr.  Myers  has  gone 
further  and,  quite  helpfully,  has  suggested  some  of  the 
reasons  en  masse  which  have  encouraged  this.  The 
line  was  set  firmly  against  the  plan  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
whose  leaders  have  done  so  much  to  force  startling  im- 
provements in  Negro  education.  Quite  early,  they  con- 
ceived the  plan  to  be  one  more  attempt  by  the  southern 
states  to  circumvent  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
famous  Gaines  case. 

Many  Negro  educators  have  found  through  almost 
three  years  of  work  with  the  board's  staff  in  many  un- 
segregated conferences  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  for  anyone,  particularly  a  southern  Negro  of  edu- 
cation and  position,  to  face  the  risk  of  being  labeled  a 
traitor  to  his  race,  to  risk  losing  the  respect  and  com- 
panionship of  his  colleagues  when  he  knows  that  they  are 
almost  his  sole  protection  against  an  all-too-realistically 
hostile  world. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  more  than  one  southern 
governor  who  finally  persuaded  his  legislators  to  support 
the  regional  plan  did  hope  in  the  beginning  that  this 
would  serve  as  a  block  against  federal  action.  Perhaps 
even  more  of  the  governors  used  this  as  part  of  their 
appeal  to  the  legislators.  To  those  responsible  for  getting 
social  legislation  passed,  it  is  certainly  no  news  that 
many  "ayes"  are  cast  by  men  who  have  little  interest  in 
either  the  bills  themselves  or  the  basic  needs  they  were 
shaped  to  meet. 

It  i'y  news  that  those  who  first  proposed  the  measure 
have  succeeded  in  educating  a  number  of  the  leaders  in 
southern  government  to  see  that  higher  education  in  it- 
self is  something  they  should  be  truly  concerned  about. 

As  a  kibitzer  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control's 
governing  body  last  year,  I  overheard  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  southern  governor  and  his  aide. 

"Well,  boy,"  the  governor  said,  pulling  on  his  cigar, 
"it  looks  like  this  thing  isn't  gonna  do  what  we'd  hoped 
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it  would.  But  it's  still  a  good  idea."  Silently  I  won- 
dered how  many  patient  days  of  some  educator's  time 
were  summed  up  in  that  conclusion? 

More  concrete  evidence  is  the  board's  insistence  that 
participation  in  this  plan  does  not  exempt  a  state  from 
the  mandates  of  the  Supreme  Court  arising  from  the 
Gaines  decision.  This  is  not  a  hollow  declaration.  For 
when  the  state  of  Maryland  used  its  participation  as  part 
of  its  defense  in  a  suit  brought  by  Negro  citizens  against 
alleged  discrimination  in  higher  education,  the  board 
filed  a  protest  with  the  court  signed  by  its  full  executive 
committee  of  southern  governors.  When  the  matter 
came  before  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  on  April  14, 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed.  The  judge, 
ruling  in  favor  of  Esther  McCready,  a  Negro  student 
seeking  admission  to  the  university  school  of  nursing,  used 
the  Board  of  Control's  own  statement  in  support  of  his 
position. 

Dr.  Ivey  promptly  issued  a  news  release  praising  this 
decision  as  having  "blocked  an  attempted  misuse  of  the 
program  and  cleared  the  way  for  its  further  development. 
.  .  .  The  board  in  serving  thirteen  southern  states  serves 
some  which  require  segregation  and  some  which  are  ad- 
mitting Negroes  and  whites  to  the  same  institutions.  The 
board  feels  that  it  should  take  no  part  in  influencing 
states  either  to  abolish  or  extend  segregation.  It  does 
not  want  to  become  involved  in  legal  controversy  over 
questions  that  must  be  decided  by  each  state." 


A    HIS    STATEMENT    MAY    BE    A    DISAPPOINTMENT    TO    SOME. 

But  it  certainly  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  groups  pushing 
the  antisegregation  fight  in  the  courts  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  board. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Myers  that  the  board's  main 
function  should  be  that  of  improving  the  standards  in 
white  institutions  so  that  when  and  if  Negroes  are  ad- 
mitted they  will  have  better  schools  to  attend.  This  mat- 
ter of  who  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  will  be  determined 
by  each  state  and  each  institution,  for  in  every  southern 
state  this  is  still  a  matter  of  law  as  well  as  custom. 

Because  of  its  wide  acceptance  by  white  educators,  there 
is  little  reason  to  think  as  Professor  Myers  apparently  does 
that  if  all  Negro  schools  refuse  to  accept  help,  the  plan 
will  fail.  Such  action  is  highly  unlikely  since  Negro  ed- 
ucators are  coming  more  and  more  to  understand  the 
endeavor.  However,  if  one  accepts  Professor  Myers' 
evaluation  of  the  Negro  institutions,  it  seems  obvious  that 
this  would  be  a  tragedy  both  for  the  South  and  for  the 
Negroes  who  make  up  a  third  of  its  population. 

Nearly  every  Negro  community  is  in  desperate  need  of 
trained  physicians  and  dentists.  A  large  percentage  of 


the  South 's  Negro  doctors  are  Meharry  graduates.  One 
would  have  to  be  truly  doctrinaire  to  argue  that  it  would 
be  better  to  sacrifice  this  school  and  its  yearly  production 
of  doctors  in  the  far-fetched  hope  that  anything  like  the 
the  same  number  of  Negroes  would  find  places  in  white 
southern  medical  schools  within  this  generation. 

Again  expressing  my  own  quite  private  opinion,  I  do 
not  see  how  legal  action,  however  taken,  is  going  to 
force  on  most  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  South  more  than  a  token  compliance  with  non- 
discrimination  statutes,  at  least  for  many  years.  We  have 
a  clear  example  in  the  case  of  federal  and  state  juries. 
Oh,  yes,  there  are  always  a  number  of  Negroes  (carefully 
chosen  ones)  on  the  jury  lists.  Occasionally,  a  Negro 
juror  is  called  and  occupies  the  corner  seat  in  the  box  dur- 
ing a  trial.  But  the  results,  insofar  as  giving  Negroes  a 
better  chance  to  obtain  justice  in  the  courts,  have  been 
negligible. 

Dr.  Myers  points  out  that  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  college  admissions  is  beginning  to  break  down  in  a 
number  of  border  states.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  more  will 
be  admitted  so  long  as  Negro  leaders  continue  putting  on 
political  pressure.  Meanwhile,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  low  standards  Dr.  Myers  found  among  Negro 
colleges?  Isn't  the  regional  plan  one  quite  practical  and 
immediate  way  to  help? 

Almost  every  concession  won  so  far  by  southern  Negroes 
as  a  group  has  come  as  a  result  of  some  kind  of  direct 
action,  either  economic  or  political.  Without  constant 
pressure  from  the  NAACP  and  other  politically  powerful 
groups  in  the  North,  and  without  the  now  quite  consider- 
able political  influence  which  Negroes  have  gained  in 
some  southern  cities,  southern  Negroes — educators  chief 
among  them — would  be  in  a  far  worse  position  than  Dr. 
Myers  reported.  Most  educators  know  this,  and  it  ex- 
plains once  again  why  they  are  so  reluctant  to  defy  those 
who  wield  this  power  outside  the  South.  They  hesitate 
to  oppose  it  even  when — as  in  the  regional  education  plan 
— their  personal  convictions  about  it  are  otherwise.  The 
regrettable  fact  is  that  so  few  southern  Negro  leaders  have 
recognized  that  this  regional  plan,  tax-supported  as  it  is, 
can  become  just  as  much  theirs  as  are  the  separate  in- 
stitutions to  which  many  of  them  retire  in  cloistered  dis- 
content. 

T 

1     HE  DECISION  IN  THE  RECENT  MARYLAND  CASE  HAS  MADE 

it  clear  beyond  question  that  the  plan  is  no  camouflage 
for  further  attempts  to  preserve  segregation,  or  to  block 
the  way  of  those  who  would  fight  it.  Now,  it  would 
seem  to  behoove  those  from  other  regions  who  are  con- 
tinuing to  put  on  that  pressure  which  I  have  described 
as  useful,  to  be  a  bit  more  careful  about  picking  out  the 
right  target  before  they  bear  down. 


The  most  significant  development  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  first 
four  years  of  its  operating  life  is  the  continued  growth,  against  a  background 
of  ideological  controversy  which  frequently  hampers  the  full  efficiency  of 
Charter  provisions,  of  the  power  of  moral  suasion — Benjamin  A.  Cohen, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
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The  Yellow  Beetle 


What  happens  to  the  average  people  who  live  there  when  revolt  and 
war  lay  waste  the  land?  Here  is  the  answer  in  terms  of  one  child. 

ERNEST  G.  GRIFFIN 


IT  IS  EASY  IN  RELIEF  WORK  TO  BECOME  ACCLIMATIZED  TO 
suffering,  to  become  almost  bored  by  the  regularity  of 
the  report  of  hunger,  cold,  and  sickness.  After  a  time, 
the  living  tragedy  slips  out  of  the  stories,  leaving  them 
as  dry  and  matter-of-fact  as  they  appear  in  government 
statistics.  Then  occasionally  something  happens  which 
causes  the  blood  to  flow  again,  which  reawakens  the 
terror,  and  makes  one  relive  the  first  feeling  of  disgust 
at  this  world  we  have  made  for  others  to  live  in. 

I  remember  particularly: 

Another  distress  story,  a  village  in  Northern  Greece  a 
long  way  off  the  main  road  in  the  middle  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain.  I  had  been  told  that  people  were  dying  of 
cold  through  lack  of  clothes  and  blankets,  that  the 
UNRRA  rations  were  not  getting  through  regularly,  that 
all  the  children  were  suffering  from  skin  disease.  In  fact, 
it  was  like  hundreds  of  other  villages  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  war,  occupation,  and  the  revolution.  I  put  it 
on  my  list;  I'd  make  an  inspection  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  day  I  chose  was  very  cold.  A  bitter  wind  swept 
across  the  plain  and  tore  at  the  canvas  hood  of  our  jeep. 
We  slithered  and  skidded  along  the  muddy  ruts  made  by 
the  bullock-carts.  After  nearly  two  hours  we  drew  up 
in  the  cobbled  square  of  the  village.  Soon  I  was  sitting 
inside  the  cafe  which  was  also  the  community  center  and 
office,  drinking  a  glass  of  "ouzo,"  the  local  spirit,  and 
jotting  in  my  notebook.  It  was  true  about  the  lack  of 
blankets  and  clothes;  I  noted  that  I  must  see  UNRRA 
Welfare  Department  and  find  out  what  they  could  supply. 
People  had  died,  some  were  still  suffering  from  the  cold, 
the  children  had  skin  disease;  yes,  I  must  see  the  Health 
Department.  And  so  it  went.  I  sympathized  with  them 
and  promised  to  do  my  best.  I  would  jog  the  appropriate 
departments.  I  thought  sadly  of  the  pressure  on  them, 
the  shortage  of  supplies — but  what  more  could  I  do?  ... 

But  would  I  see  some  of  the  houses  before  I  left,  they 
asked  me?  Yes,  of  course.  I  knew  what  to  expect;  the 
clay-walled  room,  the  overcrowding,  the  merciless  poverty. 
I  had  seen  it  so  often  before.  I  entered  the  first  room. 
As  it  happened  it  was  not  overcrowded;  it  had  a  bare 
clayey  smell.  There  was  a  young  woman  inside — young 


— The  author  left  Greece  in  the  summer  of 
1947,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  relief  work 
with  the  Save  the  Children  Federation  and  later 
with  UNRRA.  But  the  present  description,  he 
says,  is  not  dated.  Guerilla  destruction  con- 
tinued and  he  quotes  a  report  from  last  winter 
that  "Greece  has  never  been  in  such  a  bad  situa- 
tion since  the  war  of  independence  of  1821." 


but  already  bent,  the  lines  and  wrinkles  already  there 
which  would  foregather  and  in  a  few  years  transform  her 
into  an  old  woman  borne  down  too  early  by  the  world. 
It  was  cold,  she  said  simply.  That  was  her  only  blanket 
on  the  floor  there — a  greyish  patched-up  thing  not  very 
clear  because  it  was  spread  out  in  a  dark  corner.  That 
was  her  sole  bedding.  It  was  humped  up  in  the  middle 
and  something  made  a  twitching  movement  underneath. 
The  child  was  sick,  she  said.  I  looked  around  the  room, 
feeling  a  helpless  despair,  having  seen  so  much  poverty. 


A, 


i ROOM,  CLAY,  BARE;  JUST  A  SMALL  STOVE  MADE  OUT  OF  A 
petrol  can  and  a  piece  of  piping  against  the  wall.  .  .  . 

It  was  then  I  saw  it.  I  was  not  sure  at  first,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  narrow  gap  between  the  stove  and  the 
clay  wall.  But  yes,  there  it  was — a  little  yellow  face  and 
two  frightened  staring  eyes.  It  was  a  young  human  being, 
squeezing  between  the  wall  and  the  stove  to  keep  warm. 
There  was  something  about  that  face  and  the  way  it 
peered,  and  the  way  it  was  flattened  against  the  wall — 
like  a  cockroach,  yes,  like  a  beetle.  This  big  yellow- 
headed  beetle  trying  to  keep  warm  like  the  cockroaches 
we  trod  on  in  the  cookhouse.  Then  the  feeling  come  over 
me — this  young  being  was  the  new  generation;  this  was 
the  new  world  from  which  we  hoped  so  much,  squeezed 
in  between  a  clay  wall  and  a  petrol  can  stove,  like  a 
beetle.  From  this  we  were  asking  civilization.  This  was 
not  something  for  my  notebook,  it  was  something  more,  a 
priority  which  demanded  not  just  that  I  should  do  my 
best — no,  something  more,  something  that  must  be  done 
because  here  was  our  new  world.  .  .  . 

I  said  something  to  the  child.  The  mother  called  it  and 
it  crawled  out.  I  could  see  it  all  now — yellow  and 
frightened,  with  patched  grey  rags  and  dirty  bare  feet— 
this,  the  coming  generation  crawling  toward  me.  This 
was  not  a  matter  for  conference  and  reports,  this  could  not 
be  debated  upon,  argued  about,  and  accounted  for — we 
had  to  do  something,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt.  I 
felt  that  if  only  I  could  bring  this  child  crawling  like  a 
beetle — this  new  generation — to  everybody's  breakfast 
table  so  that  the  world's  day  could  start  with  this  reality, 
there  would  be  no  argument,  no  theories,  no  referring  to 
"-isms";  it  was  there,  just  there,  undeniable. 

The  mother  said  a  few  words  to  the  child.  Scared,  it 
came  forward,  and  the  little  yellow  face  bent  down — and 
kissed  my  hand!  It  was  a  terrifying  experience,  as  if  one 
were  being  kissed  by  a  guilty  conscience. 

I  hurried  back  to  the  jeep  which  began  once  more  to 
bump  forward  over  the  cobbles.  I  looked  at  my  notes  and 
the  list  of  departments  I  must  see;  yes,  all  this  was  neces- 
sary but — the  real  story  was  that  awful  kiss,  the  kiss  of 
the  new  generation,  frightened,  in  patched  grey  rags. 
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Spiritual  Values  in  Family  Living 

The  understanding,  love,  and  encouragement  which  can  be  provided  only 
by  the  family  are  the  best  guarantees  of  a  healthy,   advancing  society. 


LUTHER  E.  WOODWARD 


WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  VALUE  OF  A  HUMAN  BEING? 
Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  the  philosopher 
of  education  at  Columbia  University,  used  to  ask,  "What 
is  it  that  a  man  has  and  a  sheep  lacks,  which  if  the  sheep 
had  would  make  him  unfit  for  slaughter'"  The  class 
discussion  usually  agreed  that  the  thing  which  gives  the 
man  his  value  over  the  sheep  is  the  man's  capacity  to 
see  life  whole,  to  see  the  relationship  between  his  past, 
present,  and  future;  his  capacity  to  gather  his  past  ex- 
periences into  something  that  is  meaningful  and  to  ex- 
press it  in  the  living  present  and  thereby  work  out  his 
future. 

The  human  being  has  greater  value  because  he  stands 
for  a  more  complex  and  higher  order  of  integration. 
When  we  talk  of  values  in  family  living  we  shall,  there- 
fore, be  talking  about  some  kind  of  integration,  some  sort 
of  adding  up  of  experience  into  meaning  and  worth. 

Spiritual  is  a  word  even  harder  to  define.  Yet,  is  it 
not  true  that  when  we  use  the  term  we  always  mean 
some  higher,  or  deeper,  or  more  complex  kind  of  inte- 
gration? It  involves  stimuli  that  are  so  complex  we 
cannot  specifically  define  them,  or  a  sum  of  many  values 
that  are  put  to  a  common  purpose.  It  stands  for  a  kind 
of  worth  that  stems  from  a  total  experience  that  is  not 
primarily  dependent  upon  any  single  part  thereof. 

By  spiritual  values  we  mean  about  the  same  as  when 
we  say  "Religion  is  Life,"  emphasizing  that  we  are  re- 
ligious in  every  phase  of  our  lives  or  else  we  are  not  truly 
religious  at  all — either  all  of  life  is  sacred  for  us  or  none 
of  it.  We  live  as  whole  persons,  taking  our  entire  per- 
sonalities wherever  we  go  and  into  whatever  we  do. 
Spiritual  values  stem  from  adding  life  up  and  finding 
meaning  and  purpose  in  all  of  it.  They  issue  from 
higher  orders  of  integration,  whether  these  are  expressed 
in  religious,  or  in  social  and  psychological  terms.  The 
theist  will  relate  them  to  God  and  to  his  faith;  the 
humanist,  to  his  own  noblest  purposes  and  strivings. 
Spiritual  values  must  necessarily  be  recognized  in  suc- 
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cessful  marriage.  First,  look  at  marriage  itself.  A  man 
and  a  woman  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  with  varied 
experiences  of  affection,  achievement,  and  hope,  come  to- 
gether and  find  zestful  and  sustained  interest  in  each 
other,  find  sexual  fulfillment,  enriching  fellowship,  and 
the  engrossing  pursuit  of  shared  purposes. 

Of  the  four  things  that  were  "too  wonderful"  for  the 
wise  man  of  old:  "the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air;  the 
way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock;  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maiden;" 
the  last  is  still  a  major  source  of  wonder. 
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HY   ONE   LOVES   A   CERTAIN    PERSON   AND  DOES   NOT  LOVE 

another  is  still  puzzling,  notwithstanding  all  our  psy- 
chological discoveries.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  our  past  experience  of  affection  with  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex  has  much  to  do  in  determining  the  sort 
of  person  one  tends  to  fall  in  love  with.  The  person  one 
loves  is  likely  to  have  some  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
characteristics  of  those  already  loved. 

This  is  surely  what  happens  in  "love  at  first  sight." 
Someone  comes  along  who  embodies  the  most  favorable 
features  of  those  who  were  loved  in  the  past.  It  may 
be  texture  of  skin,  color  of  hair,  quality  of  voice,  or  some 
other  physical  feature  that  figures  in  such  a  choice,  or 
it  may  be  nothing  physical  at  all,  but  rather  a  quality  of 
consideration  and  devotion  which  is  like  that  of  someone 
who  was  loved  in  earlier  years.  There  is  a  linking  in 
our  minds  of  sensory  impressions,  feelings  of  being  loved 
and  cherished  and  a  desire  to  love  and  cherish  in  return. 
Thus,  in  choosing  a  mate,  the  chances  are  that  something 
very  basic  in  our  make-up  is  responding  to  characteristics 
of  the  beloved  that  are  similar  to  those  of  other  persons 
who  have  already  called  forth  our  affections.  The  more 
the  loved  one  embodies  the  combined  positive  character- 
istics of  those  previously  loved,  the  more  secure  the  re- 
lationship is  likely  to  be. 

And  while  most  of  us  develop  in  our  minds  a  picture 
of  a  more  or  less  ideal  person,  and  this  figures  too,  this  is 
made  up  largely  of  actual  characteristics  of  people  whom 
we  have  loved  in  the  past  and  of  other  traits  and  quali- 
ties we  wished  they  had  shown.  With  sound  under- 
standing, lovers  frequently  say,  it  is  as  though  they  have 
known  each  other  for  a  long  time.  Both  have  gathered 
up  a  wealth  of  past  experience  and  in  a  sense  relive  it, 
partly  because  it  cannot  be  traced  to  its  roots  and  partly 
because,  as  it  is  reexpressed  with  new  vigor  and  purpose, 
it  takes  on  a  real  quality  of  spirit,  even  in  its  early  stages. 

But  marriage  means  not  only  the  integration  of  two 
lives  with  diverse  components  of  social  and  biological 
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heritage.  "They  twain  shall  become  one  flesh,"  suggests 
a  kind  of  integration  that  is  almost  organic  and  suggests 
the  closest  relationship  between  two  personalities,  in  which 
each  supplements  or  complements  the  other.  Even  on  the 
physical  side,  the  man  loves  the  woman  partly  for  her 
gentleness,  softness,  and  flexibility.  She  in  turn  admires 
his  strength  and  his  power  to  provide  and  protect.  And 
the  physical  relationships  in  marriage  are  much  more  than 
physical.  When  associated  with  genuine  love  and  respect 
for  personality,  when  there  is  mutual  desire  to  make  the 
love  relationship  a  permanent  one,  when  the  motive  is 
to  make  the  mate  happy  as  well  as  to  find  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  it  makes  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  har- 
mony, binds  together  the  partners  with  profound  feelings 
of  belonging,  and  enriches  their  whole  lives.  And,  what 
is  equally  important,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of  honest 
understanding  that  is  essential  for  the  growth  and  security 
of  young  children.  Thus,  through  mutual  desires,  mu- 
tual purposes,  mutual  satisfactions  and,  if  need  be,  mutual 
sufferings,  married  partners  take  on  a  kind  of  fourth 
dimensional  quality  which  we  call  spirit. 
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ARRIAGE   IS  REPLETE  WITH  SPIRITUAL  VALUES  BECAUSE  IT 

involves  all  the  mates'  instinctive  endowments,  emotional 
needs,  creative  purposes,  and  opportunities  for  growth 
and  fulfillment.  In  giving  courses  on  marriage  and 
family  living  to  hundreds  of  young  people,  I  have  found 
almost  invariably  that  they  consider  there  is  something 
sacred  about  marriage.  It  is  entered  into  earnestly  if  not 
reverently,  and  is  surcharged  with  meaning  and  hope  far 
transcending  the  present  or  immediate  future.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  who  genuinely  respect  personality 
and  to  whom  sex  is  as  worthy  and  God-given  as  sight 
or  speech,  to  be  used  for  the  enrichment  of  life.  Spiritual 
values  clearly  inhere  in  marriage  at  its  best  where  mates 
live  for  and  enjoy  each  other  and  lose  themselves  in  a 
larger  and  more  unified  life.  The  happily  married  find 
it  easy  to  believe  that  "God  is  love,  and  whosoever 
abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 

From  the  wonders  of  conception,  gestation,  and  birth 
to  the  still  greater  marvel  of  child  growth,  when  the 
sociological  and  psychological  conditions  conducive  to 
growth  are  met,  parenthood  is  essentially  a  spiritual  ex- 
perience. Ovum  and  sperm  bear  all  the  potentialities  of 
generations  who  have  gone  before;  as  transmitters  of  the 
biological  heritage  they  are  creators  of  new  life.  As  such 
parents  feel  that  they  are  partners  with  God,  or  instru- 
ments of  nature,  without  whom  their  offspring  could 
never  be.  After  talking  with  thousands  of  parents,  I 
have  a  growing  conviction  that  notwithstanding  the  obvi- 
ous failures,  parents  more  than  other  people  achieve  a 
sense  of  personal  fulfillment  and  religious  purpose. 

Parents  biologically  cannot,  by  taking  thought  or  ex- 
cercising  care,  alter  the  genes  that  determine  the  basic 
nature  of  their  offspring.  But  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
they  become  true  creators,  for  the  emotional  and  social 
forces  that  will  determine  the  personality  of  the  offspring 
are  largely  of  their  making.  It  is  their  warmth  and  love 
and  persistent  care  that  gives  the  infant  his  first  sense 
of  worth  and  of  well-being.  And,  as  Dr.  Loretta  Bender 
well  has  shown  in  case  studies  of  thousands  of  children 
who  had  been  removed  from  family  setting  in  infancy, 
there  is  never  any  making  up  for  loss  of  such  love  and 
care.  It  is  through  their  wise  handling  that  the  child 


develops  an  "I  can"  feeling  which  is  his  greatest  asset 
in  meeting  life's  difficulties — by  their  allowing  and  en- 
couraging physical  freedom,  by  observing  and  meeting 
the  child's  changing  needs,  by  helping  to  find  answers 
to  the  things  about  which  he  is  curious,  by  loving  him 
enough  and  by  praising  him  enough  for  his  efforts  and 
successes  in  growing  up,  they  help  him  to  discipline  his 
instinctive  urges  and  to  adjust  to  society's  increasing  de- 
mands. 

It  is  the  parents  who  determine  what  kind  of  ex- 
perience is  repeated  over  and  over  and  associated  with 
satisfaction  so  that  it  becomes  characteristic.  It  is  they 
who  determine  largely  what  is  stored  up  in  the  mind  and 
feelings  of  the  child,  whether  love,  self-confidence,  a 
sense  of  succeeding  and  good  feeling  toward  others,  or 
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hatred,  hostility,  fear,  anxiety,  guilt,  and  deception.  As 
was  said  two  thousand  years  ago,  "A  good  man  out  of 
the  good  treasures  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which 
is  good,  and  the  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasures  of  his 
heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil." 

As  goal-setters  and  creators  of  the  conditions  under 
which  children  grow  up,  parents  largely  determine  what 
experiences  the  child  treasures  and  therefore  determine 
the  essential  character  and  personality  of  the  child  through 
the  growing  years  and  even  in  adult  life. 

Thus  the  parents'  role  involves  integration  of  a  high 
order.  Not  only  must  father  and  mother  add  up  their 
diverse  backgrounds  into  a  common  and  reasonably  con- 
sistent philosophy  so  that  they  do  not  add  confusion  to 
the  child's  efforts  to  become  like  them,  but  they  become 
also  the  interpreters  of  the  whole  culture  of  which  they 
are  a  part  and  which  in  the  long  run  will  determine 
what  the  child  will  consider  of  value.  The  values  by 
which  the  parents  live  rather  than  those  to  which  they 
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give  only  lip  service  are  the  ones  which  the  child  will 
be  able  to  accept  and  make  his  own.  It  is  a  common- 
place observation  that  warm,  loving,  wholesomely  self- 
confident,  flexible,  and  considerate  parents,  who  at  the 
same  time  can  be  firm  when  occasion  demands,  by  virtue 
of  these  very  strengths  make  it  possible  for  their  children 
to  develop  wholesome  and  strong  personalities.  More- 
over, the  family  is  not  only  a  creator  of  values  but  it 
is  the  great  sifter  and  cataloguer.  Children,  as  they  have 
an  increasing  variety  of  experiences  outside  the  home, 
test  them  out  with  their  parents.  Thus  they  take  on  the 
parents'  value  judgments,  sound  or  unsound,  and  make 
them  their  own. 

In  yet  another  rather  sweeping  way  parents  are  crea- 
tors of  value.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  of  us  who  have 
worked  long  in  the  child  guidance  field  that  most  of 
the  more  serious  mistakes  which  parents  make,  they 
make  out  of  deference  to  prevalent  cultural  attitudes  and 
from  fear  of  being  criticized  by  relatives  or  neighbors. 
If  this  cultural  drag  is  going  to  be  stopped,  so  that  chil- 
dren will  not  be  exposed  to  unhygienic  pressures,  parents 
themselves  by  common  understanding  and  concerted  ac- 
tion will  have  to  work  at  changing  those  patterns. 

For  example,  many  a  child's  personality  has  suffered 
because  parents  have  mistakenly  insisted  on  breaking  up 
a  habit  of  thumb-sucking  or  on  too  early  and  rigid 
training  in  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  Again,  the 
child's  natural  resentments  are  often  handled  best  not 
by  suppression  but  by  allowing  them  to  be  promptly 
verbalized—draining  off  the  hostilities.  In  such  ways 
the  fear  of  being  criticized  by  relatives  and  friends  still 
induces  thousands  of  parents  to  deal  less  wisely  with 
their  children  than  they  would  if  they  followed  their 
own  inclinations  and  judgments. 

Insofar  as  our  cultural  patterns  and  ways  of  dealing 
with  children  are  psychologically  unsound,  they  consti- 
tute a  major  challenge  to  parents  to  change  our  culture 
in  these  regards,  a  challenge  that  is  spiritually  significant. 
And  parents,  by  concerted  efforts,  can  change  long  es- 
tablished ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  establish  sounder  patterns  of  child- 
parent  relations  whereby  children  can  achieve  full  per- 
sonality stature.  Even  God  cannot  fashion  a  new  culture 
that  will  be  psychologically  more  sound.  This  requires 
consistent  and  confident  effort  by  the  parents. 
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THER     SPIRITUAL    VALUES     ACCRUE     IN    THE     COURSE     OF 

family  living  as  the  members  satisfy  each  other's  needs 
through  their  interpersonal  relations.  It  is  largely  in  the 
family  that  the  continuing  need  of  everyone  to  love  and 
be  loved  is  met.  Children  need  frequent  evidence  of  pa- 
rental affection  and  married  mates  need  many  opportuni- 
ties to  express  their  love  for  each  other. 

A  noted  New  Testament  scholar  related  an  experience 
following  a  lecture  on  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Ephesians. 
Dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  admonition  ordinarily 
translated,  "Husbands,  love  your  wives,"  he  noted  that 
the  imperfect  form  of  the  Greek  verb  is  used,  which  sug- 
gests continued  or  repeated  action.  At  the  end  of  the 
lecture,  to  his  surprise,  a  number  of  women  came  for- 
ward to  speak  to  him,  each  with  essentially  the  same 
thing  to  say:  "I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  for  putting 


in  that  good  word  for  us."  Obviously  some  of  the  hus- 
bands had  been  taking  their  marital  vows  for  granted 
and  had  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrative.  They 
were  leaving  a  void  in  the  lives  of  the  wives,  and  it  was 
good  to  find  one  man  who  understood  the  constancy 
and  frequency  of  their  need  for  affection.  Everyone  is 
happier,  more  secure,  and  even  more  competent  when 
the  need  for  affection  is  being  well  met. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  may  never  show  any 
negative  feelings  in  relation  to  those  whom  we  love.  One 
principle  of  healthy  living  in  fact  is  to  recognize  that 
some  ambivalence  in  feeling  is  natural  and  normal  and 
wellnigh  universal.  It  is  much  more  healthy  to  recognize 
this  and  get  rid  of  anger  or  hostility  than  to  hold  our 
ideal  so  high  that  we  refuse  to  recognize  negative  feel- 
ings and  try  to  rationalize  them  or  blame  others  for 
causing  them.  This  fact  is  much  more  commonly  recog- 
nized today  than  it  used  to  be  and  is  one  of  the  new 
sources  of  strength  in  family  living.  It  makes  for  a  kind 
of  honesty  which  is  spiritually  more  wholesome  than  the 
sham  and  pretense  that  is  apt  to  prevail  where  such 
ambivalence  is  not  recognized.  Love  that  expects  some 
hostility  and  makes  it  of  no  account  is  more  wholesome 
than  the  pretense  of  a  love  that  is  all  sunshine  and  light. 

A 

•i     »GAIN  THE  NEED  OF  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  TO  ENJOY  THE 

approval  and  esteem  of  others  is  more  commonly  met 
in  the  home  than  elsewhere,  and  this  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  quality,  for  without  it  one  cannot  enjoy  a  sense 
of  fulfilling  life's  mission.  Children  become  equipped  for 
successful  living  largely  by  being  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  participate  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the  family,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  win  the  increasing  esteem  and  ap- 
proval of  those  they  care  about.  In  the  family  everyone 
expects  to  rate  and  expects  his  share  of  the  family  income 
even  if  he  has  not  fully  conformed  to  what  is  expected 
of  him.  This  feeling  of  being  accepted  and  considered 
worthy  is  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  of  building  inner 
strength,  and  it  equips  one  to  deal  with  life's  difficulties. 

Especially  if  the  adults  characteristically  praise  their 
virtues  and  do  not  stress  their  faults,  the  children's  faith 
in  themselves  will  be  built  up,  they  will  be  tempted  into 
more  grownup  forms  of  behavior,  lured  into  the  assump- 
tion of  larger  social  responsibilities  and  helped  to  a  sense 
of  success.  Even  the  adults  need  to  be  nurtured  by  such 
positive  recognition  and  attention.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon illusions  is  that  we  get  results  by  scolding  people. 
Actually  we  all  respond  negatively  to  such  pressures. 
We  as  much  as  say,  "You  will  not  get  results  that  way, 
I  will  not  give  you  the  satisfaction."  Instead,  all  of  us 
are  stimulated  to  do  our  best  when  our  efforts  are  ap- 
preciated and  our  virtues  and  strengths  are  recognized 
and  praised. 

Members  of  families  are  fortified  in  spirit  when  they 
help  each  other  to  drain  off  troublesome  emotions  of 
fear,  anxiety,  anger,  or  hostility.  Through  the  ages,  one 
of  the  major  concerns  of  religion  has  been  to  give  people 
a  way  of  removing  their  unhealthy  feelings,  especially 
hatred  and  guilt,  and  to  restore  a  sense  of  Tightness.  The 
advice,  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  thy  wrath,"  is 
still  psychologically  sound.  It  is  a  primary  means  of 
healthy  living.  In  view  of  our  modern  routines  of  living 
we  might  well  turn  this  around  to  read,  "Let  not  the  sun 
come  up  on  thy  wrath;"  between  sun-down  and  sun-up 
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we  now  have  our  best  opportunities  to  settle  the  disputes 
of  the  day.  Just  because  there  is  now  more  recognition 
of  this,  families  are  playing  a  more  significant  role  in 
mental  hygiene.  More  expression  of  negative  feelings 
is  tolerated  and  even  encouraged.  The  spirit  of  indi- 
viduals and  even  whole  families  is  improved  because 
of  their  prompt  divestment  of  negative  feelings.  If  one 
is  to  be  a  free  spirit  he  must  get  rid  of  these  impediments. 

There  is  one  other  point  at  which  it  seems  to  me  the 
spiritual  contribution  of  family  living  is  on  the  increase. 
This  is  in  the  greater  emphasis  placed  upon  living  in  the 
present  without  regrets  for  the  past  and  without  undue 
concern  for  the  future.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that 
parents  make  many  serious  mistakes  because  they  are 
unduly  concerned  about  what  will  happen  in  the  future 
or  because  they  remember  too  constantly  the  misdeeds 
of  yesterday  and  miss  opportunities  to  promote  the  child's 
full  growth  in  the  present.  The  late  Dr.  Franklin  H. 
Giddings,  the  great  sociologist  at  Columbia  University, 
used  to  decry  the  American  slogan,  "Don't  put  off  till 
tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today."  This,  he  said,  was 
making  a  nation  of  neurotics  out  of  us,  and  the  rule 
should  be,  "Don't  do  anything  today  that  can  be  put  off 
until  tomorrow,  but  keep  busy."  Actually,  the  only  thing 
that  counts  is  the  use  of  our  present  opportunities  and 
the  application  of  our  energies  to  the  immediate  task. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  view  that  family 
living  is  not  only  the  wellspring  of  a  man's  faith  but  the 
springboard  for  his  personal  goals  and  achievements. 

This  conviction  was  largely  borne  out  in  a  study  which 
I  myself  made  about  twenty  years  ago.  ["Relations  of 
Religious  Training  and  Life  Patterns  to  the  Adult  Re- 
ligious Life."]  Questioning  approximately  400  adults,  I 
sought  to  determine  the  relative  significance  of  religious 
instruction  and  practice  in  childhood,  and  the  kind  of 
thought  and  feeling  patterns  that  were  developed  by  fam- 
ily living  in  childhood,  and  the  extent  to  which  these 
carry  over  in  determining  one's  philosophy  and  style  of 
life.  Persons  with  the  most  diverse  religious  and  non- 
religious  viewpoints  were  chosen — from  the  most  conser- 
vative and  mystical  to  the  most  militant  atheists.  The  most 
significant  finding  was  that  whether  or  not  the  religious 
instruction  "took,"  and  became  a  living  faith  that  issued 
in  social  attitudes,  depended  on  whether  or  not  the 
child's  ego  was  built  up.  It  was  a  question  of  whether 
his  need  for  affection  and  companionship  was  well  met 
and  whether  he  developed  habits  of  cooperation;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  parental  control  and  family  re- 
lationships induced  in  him  feelings  of  inferiority,  guilt, 
and  hostility.  Some  of  the  atheists  had  been  exposed  to 


a  great  deal  of  religious  instruction,  but  almost  invariably 
with  concomitants  of  moral  rigidities,  undue  restrictions 
of  freedom,  positive  abuse,  or  extreme  emotionalism.  It 
is  a  commonplace  of  psychology  that  a  man  comes  to 
believe  in  and  live  by  that  which  was  repeated  sufficiently, 
and  sufficiently  linked  with  satisfaction,  so  that  it  be- 
came habitual. 

This  study  bore  out  rather  forcefully  the  conviction 
that  even  religious  faith  is  made  very  much  of  the  stuff 
of  daily  experience  in  the  family.  The  spirit  of  one's 
family  life  perhaps  more  than  the  particular  theological 
views  which  one  is  taught  determine  the  values  that  are 
meaningful  and  the  goals  that  are  alluring.  Moreover, 
the  history  of  social  progress  is  essentially  the  history 
of  men's  efforts  to  apply  the  ethics  of  family  living  to 
the  broader  relationships.  At  the  heart  of  most  religions 
is  the  view  that  all  men  are  brothers  and  that  mankind 
is  one  family.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  that  the 
rich  still  exploit  the  poor  and  the  strong  exploit  the  weak, 
this  remains  vital  in  the  faith  of  millions,  a  faith  made 
all  the  more  cogent  by  our  current  fear  of  atomic  war. 

Thanks  to  modern  psychological  and  social  sciences, 
we  are  gaining  a  new  appreciation  of  the  dynamics  of 
family  living  and  are  beginning  to  see  how  far-reaching 
are  the  attitudes  which  the  young  acquire  in  the  course 
of  growing  up  in  their  families.  Community  influences 
of  group  and  class  may  alter  these  but  hardly  change 
them  fundamentally.  It  is  psychologically  impossible  to 
teach  a  child  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  give  it  real  meaning 
for  him  if  he  lives  with  an  abusive  father  for  whom  he 
has  only  increasing  hostility  rather  than  love  and  respect. 
A  man's  idea  of  God  may  be  somewhat  better  than  his 
idealized  concept  of  his  parents,  but  not  too  much  better. 
A  religious  fellowship  may  give  something  through  the 
group  of  fellow  believers,  but  it  is  not  apt  to  be  much 
more  zestful  than  the  love  and  companionship  of  the 
family  in  which  one  grew  up  and  now  lives. 


1     AMILY   LIVING   IS   A   SPRINGBOARD  TO   A   MAN'S    FAITH   NOT 

only  in  himself  but  also  in  whatever  it  is  beyond  himself 
that  he  considers  best  and  noblest,  whether  he  call  it 
God  or  the  good  society.  Not  only  today  but  in  the  long 
tomorrows,  "the  upward  looking  and  the  light"  will 
spring  from  the  understanding,  love,  and  encouragement 
which  we  experienced  in  growing  up  in  a  family.  The 
full  spiritual  values  of  family  living  will  be  realized  only 
if  we  apply  the  ethics  and  spirit  of  the  family  to  business 
and  social  relationships,  both  in  immediate  and  in  in- 
ternational circles. 


AN  OLD  WOMAN  ASLEEP 

Ellen  Acton 


Her  pallid  hands  and  half-knit  shawl 
Forgotten  fall. 

She  tilts  a  little  in  her  chair, 
And  does  not  care. 


But  sleep  is  futile  as  a  line  in  sand; 
We  understand 

No  nodded  nap  by  night  or  day 
Can  long  defray, 


No  busyness  quite  dispossess — 
This  weariness. 
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28, 


John  Mark  Glenn 

"a  wise  man  with  a  loving  heart" 


MR.  GLENN,  ALAS,  HAS  COME  TO  HIS  JOURNEY'S  END. 
It  has  been  a  long  journey — he  was  well  on  to- 
ward his  ninety-second  milestone;  a  picturesque  jour- 
ney— rusticating  as  a  youth  in  Colorado,  vacationing 
with  Mrs.  Glenn  in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  and  along  the  forest-bound  straits  of  Alaska, 
and  long  residence  in 
older  Baltimore  and  in 
Gramercy  Park,  New 
York;  a  journey  of  in- 
teresting turns  —  from 
trained  lawyer  to  prac- 
ticing social  worker,  a 
man  born  into  comfort- 
able means  yet  pursu- 
ing a  purposeful,  work- 
motivated  course;  trav- 
eling through  frontiers, 
pioneering  in  numerous 
social  movements.  It 
was  also  a  journey  of 
warm  friendships  and 
.  with  hospitable  stopping 
places  along  the  way  --  his  home  was  always  that. 

Mr.  Glenn  was  not  given  to  slogans;  his  life  neverthe- 
less seemed  to  have  an  inspiring  pattern,  which  could 
well  have  been:  to  kriow,  to  do,  and  to  be. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  whose  policy  and  pro- 
gram he  largely  shaped  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  illus- 
trated his  passion  to  know.  His  experience  as  a  lawyer 
with  the  importance  of  evidence  doubtless  contributed 
something,  but  he  seemed  to  have  an  inborn  apprecia- 
tion of  the  indispensable  place  of  facts  and  their  wise 
interpretation  in  social  problems.  He  never  forgot  an 
early  experience  in  working  for  child  labor  legislation 
when  a  few  pertinent  facts  vastly  outweighed  the  moral- 
izing and  theory.  It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  the 
original  emphasis  he  placed  upon  a  fact-basis  for  social 
advance  through  the  agencies  he  touched  was  a  notably 
potent  factor  making  toward  the  mounting  recognition 
of  social  research  in  the  decades  since. 

But  to  knowing  he  added  doing.  Revealed  needs  and 
opportunities  were  merely  new  challenges  to  old  and 
time-tested  moral  standards  and  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. He  gave  much  of  himself  and  his  substance  through 
many  different  instrumentalities. 

Mr.  Glenn  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  and  of  its  then  existing  National  Council 
from  1910  to  1922.  He  also  actively  supported  the  first 
Pittsburgh  Survey;  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  (now  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work) ;  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
City  Charities  of  Baltimore  and  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  New  York  (now  Community  Service  Society) ; 
New  York  Regional  Plan;  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America;  National  Urban  League;  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Commission  on  Christian  Social  Service. 


There  were  many  others — among  them  the  John  C. 
Campbell  Folk  School;  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly; American  Association  of  Social  Workers;  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work;  and  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 

His  interest  continued  even  after  failing  strength  kept 
him  from  meetings.  Within  a  month  of  the  end  when 
I  was  lunching  with  him  he  asked  to  be  kept  in  touch 
with  what  various  agencies  were  doing. 

And  to  these  he  added  being.  The  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation trustees  said  on  his  retirement:  "He  is  a  wise 
man  with  a  loving  heart."  The  faculty  of  the  Atlanta 
University  School  of  Social  Work  on  his  death  tele- 
graphed: "He  was  a  great  social  worker,  but  what  is 
more  important  he  was  a  great  person."  Son  of  a  south- 
ern editor  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South,  he  came 
to  be  recognized  by  leaders  South  and  North,  Negro 
and  white,  as  among  the  most  genuine  workers  for 
Negro  welfare.  He  could  see  straight  to  the  central  and 
larger  aspects  of  a  problem,  but  was  also  mindful  enough 
of  details  to  be  a  good  editor  of  Foundation  publica- 
tions, even  down  to  the  spelling.  Though  he  was  able, 
through  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  personally, 
to  direct  substantial  financial  aid  toward  many  public 
causes,  yet  people  remarked  again  and  again  how  his 
advice  had  been  of  equal  or  even  greater  assistance. 

Old  age  did  not  dim  his  genuinely  liberal  outlook.  It 
was  heartening,  when  I  consulted  him — as  on  the  use 
of  the  Foundation's  public  meeting  halls — to  find  him 
invariably  more  willing  to  take  risks  than  to  hinder 
free  speech  and  assembly.  A  man  of  simple  tastes,  he 
could  not  tolerate  showiness.  The  values  he  cherished 
most  were  the  inward  virtues  of  character  and  cultiva- 
tion. Nor  was  he  an  accumulator — indeed  in  his  later 
years  he  turned  back  his  retirement  allowance  to  the 
Foundation,  remarking  that  the  Foundation  could  use  it 
better  than  he.  He  seldom  talked  of  himself  and  even 
his  closest  friends  felt  that  to  praise  him  directly  was 
to  hazard  something  of  his  friendship.  And  withal  he 
kept  his  sense  of  humor.  Within  only  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death  when,  one  day,  I  asked  how  he  was  feeling,  he 
replied:  "Not  too  well."  And  then  with  a  half-twinkle, 
"I  am  suffering  from  the  incurable  disease  of  old  age." 

But  one  hardly  thinks  of  Mr.  Glenn  without  thinking 
also  of  Mrs.  Glenn,  who  died  nearly  ten  years  ago.  They 
were  a  team.  They  did  not  always  think  alike  but  they 
were  always  together  on  the  side  of  helping  people — 
working  not  alone  for  their  physical,  economic  or  social 
wellbeing  but  guarding  also  such  spiritual  qualities  as 
personal  integrity  and  self-respect.  They  were  deeply 
religious  people:  they  combined  devoutness  and  faith 
with  personal  works  in  the  scriptural  sense. 

Mr.  Glenn  was  a  serene  person — he  gave  no  outward 
show  of  fight  or  strife;  but  his  career  was  not  without 
obstacles  and  at  times  forceful  opposition.  These  did 
not  worry  him  over-much.  As  Mrs.  Glenn  once  said,  "he 
took  life  in  his  stride."  SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


All  Conference  photos  by  Fred  Hess 


Atlantic  City- April,  1950 


THE  7?TH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
Social  Work  brought  together  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  more  than 
5,600  social  workers,  experts  from  a 
variety  of  other  fields,  board  members, 
and  some  scattering  examples  of  that 
shy  species,  the  citizen  participant.  Dur- 
ing the  week-long  session,  they  sat  down 
in  353  scheduled  meetings — general  ses- 
sions, topical  sessions,  more  than  forty 
associate  group  meetings,  and  various 
committees. 

All  six  days  of  the  conference  were 
chill,  windy  and  damp  with  almost  con- 
tinuous rain  and  fog.  The  boardwalk 
was  water  soaked;  there  was  no  basking 
on  the  sand;  and  the  rolling  chairs 
needed  their  steamer  rugs. 


BEULAH  AMIDON 

Although  the  weather  interfered  with 
many  pleasant  plans  for  "breathing 
spaces"  it  did  not  daunt  the  faithfulness 
with  which  members  of  the  National 
Conference  poured  into  meeting  rooms 
in  the  Auditorium  and  hotels,  and 
packed  the  great  Ballroom  for  the  gen- 
eral sessions  and  for  some  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  extremely  popular  Section 
I,  "Social  Case  Work." 

The  identifying  mark  of  the  77th  Con- 
ference was  the  program — a  Survey- 
sized  booklet  in  yellow  covers.  This 
document,  like  the  conference,  was  di- 
vided into  three  major  parts:  the  pro- 
grams of  the  six  General  Sessions;  the 
programs  of  the  twelve  topical  sections, 
some  of  these  subdivided  into  a  dozen 


or  more  group  meetings;  and  the  pro- 
grams of  forty-seven  "associate  and 
special  groups,"  which  held  their  own 
meetings  on  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
of  the  conference  week. 

The  present  article  will  attempt  to  deal 
only  with  over-all  impressions  and  with 
five  of  the  six  general  sessions. 

The  official  theme  of  the  conference — 
"Opportunity,  Security,  Responsibility: 
Democracy's  Objectives"  —  provided 
metes  and  bounds  for  many  of  the 
papers;  it  was  referred  to  in  both  plat- 
form presentation,  and  discussion  from 
the  floor.  But  no  single  formulation 
could  dominate  so  complex  a  program. 

Some  National  Conferences  have  been 
marked  by  a  dramatic  "high  spot,"  a 
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single  speech  or  consideration  around 
which  conversation  and  argument 
swirled.  There  was  no  such  develop- 
ment at  Atlantic  City.  The  77th  Con- 
ference was  characterized  rather  by  a 
somewhat  pedestrian  earnestness  and  by 
the  zeal  with  which  social  workers 
examined  their  own  aims  and  compe- 
tence. Both  "opportunity"  and  "respon- 
sibility" as  conference  themes  were,  in 
general,  defined  in  professional  terms. 
What  are  the  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  social  workers  and  social 
agencies?  How  fully  are  the  opportuni- 
ties realized,  the  responsibilities  met? 
The  interest  of  the  conference,  as  a 
whole,  was  concentrated  primarily  on 
professional  techniques  and  methods. 
Other  considerations  stirred  relatively 
little  interest.  For  example.  Section  X, 
"Industrial  and  Economic  Problems," 
had  no  meeting  of  its  own,  and  shared 
in  only  three  joint  sessions. 

In  every  section,  and  in  many  con- 
notations, there  was  emphasis  on 
FACTS,  as  the  basis  for  programs  and 
decisions.  Here  the  discussion  some- 
times revealed  the  dilemma  of  a  pro- 
fession eager  to  develop  scientific  ex- 
actness, and  yet  with  a  realistic  aware- 
ness that  along  some  lines  its  processes 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  laboratory 
procedures  of  those  who  deal  with  inert 
matter  rather  than  with  human  beings. 
But  "research,"  "surveys,"  "fact-finding" 
were  key  words  in  conference  considera- 
tion of  more  effective  work  in  the 
health  and  welfare  field. 


T 
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HE    MENTAL    HYGIENE    SIDE    OF    MANY 

individual  and  group  problems  have  been 
important  to  meetings  of  the  NCSW 
for  at  least  two  decades,  and  the  trend 
continues.  At  the  77th  Conference,  this 
emphasis  marked  sessions  devoted  to 
children,  the  aged,  the  chronically  ill, 
the  delinquent,  to  adoption,  foster  care, 
and  many  other  subjects.  In  this  and 
in  many  other  contexts  appeared  the 
phrase  and  the  idea  of  the  "multi-disci- 
pline approach" — the  growing  awareness 
that  in  many  instances  the  social  worker 
must  function  not  as  an  isolated  special- 
ist, but  as  a  member  of  a  team  which 
brings  a  variety  of  insights  and  skills  to 
bear  on  a  given  situation.  A  practical 
expression  of  this  was  the  impressive 
number  of  joint  sessions.  This  was  a 
definite  "trend"  at  Cleveland,  a  year 
ago,  and  the  Atlantic  City  program  ex- 
tended the  plan. 

Another  development  repeatedly  un- 
derscored at  Atlantic  City  was  that  of 
two-way  communication  between  the 


community  and  its  welfare  agencies. 
The  need  for  clear,  continuous  inter- 
pretation of  agency  programs  to  the 
public  long  has  been  a  familiar  con- 
ference theme.  But  this  year's  emphasis 
was  on  interpretation  of  community 
needs  to  the  agencies,  of  information  to 
health  and  welfare  bodies  as  to  gaps  in 
service  or  a  community  sense  of  in- 
adequacy in  coverage. 

A  final  generalization  is  the  emphasis 
of  the  conference  on  the  prevention  of 
problems  as  more  valuable  than  efforts 
to  cure  them.  This  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept in  social  work,  or  in  allied  fields 
dealing  with  human  beings,  including 
medicine,  psychiatry,  and  education.  But 
the  new  importance  of  the  theme  in  the 
conference  program  reflects  its  increasing 
influence  on  agency  planning  and  prac- 
tice. It  was  particularly  significant  in 
discussions  of  child  care,  delinquency, 
and  the  maladjustments  of  old  age. 


c 


IONTRARY    TO    THE    STORY    OF    THE    RE- 

cent  National  Conferences,  union  organi- 
zation was  an  unimportant  subject  or 
factor  at  Atlantic  City.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work 
held  three  sessions,  the  Community  and 
Social  Agency  Employes,  CIO,  held  one. 
None  of  these  four  meetings  attracted 
crowds  (The  New  Yorl^  World  Tele- 
gram's estimate  of  "one  in  ten  of  the 
social  workers  attending  the  conference" 
was  fantastic)  and  they  stirred  little 
discussion  in  corridors,  over  lunch  tables, 
along  the  boardwalk.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee represents  two  unions — the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  United  Public  Work- 
ers of  America,  both  recently  expelled 
by  the  CIO  for  what  the  national  or- 
ganization held  to  be  "slavish  adherence 
to  the  Communist  Party  Line." 

The  three  union  spokesmen,  Bernard 
Segal,  Ewart  Guinier,  and  Frank  Herbst, 
who  addressed  the  Joint  Committee 
meetings  certainly  expressed  many  views 
familiar  to  Daily  Worker  readers. 

Mrs.  Paul  Robeson,  who  was  the 
headlined  speaker  at  the  session  on  "The 
Relation  of  Peace  to  Social  Work"  spoke 
in  the  same  strain,  but  two  other  partici- 
pants in  this  program  seemed  somewhat 
out  of  place;  Clarence  Pickett  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
who  made  a  Quaker's  characteristically 
sincere  argument  against  war  and  its  in- 
humanity; and  Dr.  Harris  B.  Peck, 
senior  psychiatrist  of  the  New  York  City 
Domestic  Relations  Court  treatment 
clinic,  who  gave  a  paper  on  "Human 
Effects  of  Our  Present  Tensions." 


At  the  CSAE  meeting,  two  questions 
were  posed  by  John  A.  Fitch,  former 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  and  a  national 
authority  on  industrial  relations: 

"Is  the  situation  in  which  professional 
workers  find  themselves  so  like  that  of 
factory  workers,  coal  miners,  teamsters, 
and  deck  hands  that  a  type  of  activity 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  latter  group 
will  with  equal  certainty  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  former? 

"Or,  are  the  problems  confronting 
the  professional  worker  so  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  industrial 
wage  earner  as  to  raise  questions  with 
respect  to  the  feasibility  of  union  or- 
ganization for  him?" 

After  reviewing  the  problems  of  social 
workers  as  employes,  and  the  typical 
attitudes  of  social  agency  executives,  he 
concluded  that  "professional  employes 
have  the  same  need  for  organization  and 
collective  bargaining  as  exists  in  the 
nonprofessional  field.  .  .  .  There  are  im- 
portant differences  between  welfare 
agencies  and  profit-making  enterprises 
and  these  differences  should  reasonably 
be  reflected  in  policies  and  programs 
both  of  executives  and  unions  in  social 
work.  The  responsibility  for  working 
out  acceptable  relations  rests  upon  both." 

The  interest  in  movies,  manifest  at 
Cleveland  last  year,  burgeoned  at  At- 
lantic City  into  a  "Film  Theater,"  in 
which  the  National  Conference  at  four 
showings  daily  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  presented  groups  of  films 
on  Mental  Health,  Family  Life  Educa- 
tion, Children's  Problems,  and  kindred 
themes.  The  patient  lines  in  the  long 
corridors,  waiting  a  chance  to  get  into 
the  theater,  testified  to  the  social 
workers'  estimate  of  this  modern  tool. 


1      ERHAPS    SOME    OF    THE    COMPLEXITIES 

of  recent  conferences  will  be  simplified 
by  the  "streamlined"  scheme  voted  at 
Cleveland  and  to  be  put  into  practice  in 
1951.  Instead  of  the  twelve  topical  sec- 
tions of  this  and  other  years,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  divided  into  three  major 
functional  groupings:  Section  I,  Services 
to  Individuals  and  Families;  Section  II, 
Services  to  Groups  and  Individuals  in 
Groups;  Section  III,  Services  to  Agen- 
cies and  Communities. 

It  now  seems  unlikely  that  the  total 
number  of  scheduled  meetings  will  be 
reduced  substantially  by  this  device,  but 
the  printed  program  itself  probably  will 
be  a  more  convenient  document.  The 
chief  lines  of  interest  seem  likely  to  be 
clearer,  and  individual  choices  easier. 
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In  "streamlining"  the  1951  program, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  function  of 
the  designated  "discussants"  will  be  more 
clearly  defined.  At  Atlantic  City  the 
edge  of  a  number  of  effective  presen- 
tations was  dulled  by  commentators  who 
repeated  in  their  own  less  forceful  words 
the  points  already  made  by  the  speaker. 

Another  and  even  more  useful  innova- 
tion in  the  "new  program"  would  be 
the  inclusion  of  the  lay  point  of  view. 
Various  sessions,  including  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference, stressed  the  importance  of  citizen 
participation  not  only  in  the  activities 
of  local,  state,  and  national  health  and 
welfare  agencies,  but  in  the  Conference 
itself;  and  yet,  except  for  one  associate 
group,  the  program  made  little  specific 
appeal  to  this  wide  public. 

The  General  Sessions  afforded  Con- 
ference participants  their  major  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  aside  for  a  time  from 
the  urgent  details  of  specific  jobs,  to 
some  of  the  broad  concerns  which 
underly  all  effort  in  the  health  and  wel- 
fare field.  These  meetings  developed, 
from  various  viewpoints,  the  themes  of 
responsibility  and  security  and,  in  the 
final  session  of  the  Conference,  the 
marshaling  of  forces  required  to  meet 
"the  basic  needs  of  all  people."  (See 
page  323.) 


D, 


'R.  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  IN  HER 
presidential  address  (page  326)  consid- 
ered "social  work's  responsibility"  from 
her  unique  observation  post  as  assistant 
director-general  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  with  headquarters  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  which  she 
flies  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
as  casually  as  she  used  to  meet  her  ap- 
pointments in  Washingon. 

She  emphasized  the  need  for  clearer 
insight  into  human  behavior,  a  point 
to  which  many  section  meetings  re- 
turned. "Basically,"  she  said,  "our 
ineptness  in  dealing  with  differences  and 
difficulties  between  individuals  and  na- 
tions alike  may  be  traced  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  why 
human  beings  behave  as  they  do  toward 
each  other.  .  .  .  These  are  matters  that 
require  the  combined  attention  of  health 
and  social  workers  and  of  the  social 
scientists,  including  authorities  in  what 
Stuart  Chase  calls  the  'Big  Five' — an- 
thropology, psychology,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, and  political  science." 

Dr.  Eliot's  address  gave  the  fullest 
expression  of  the  "one  world"  theme, 
which  was  so  significant  in  the  75th 
Conference,  and  which  was  more  stressed 


at  Cleveland  in  1949  than  at  Atlantic 
City  this  year.  International  concerns 
were,  of  course,  foremost  in  the  two 
sessions  of  the  Canadian  and  United 
States  Committees  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  In  one  of 
these,  "principles  basic  to  social  work 
in  different  national  and  international 
settings"  were  defined  by  Walter  Pettit, 
consultant  to  the  Pan  American  Union; 
and  by  Alice  Brunn,  director  of  public 
assistance  in  the  Danish  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  Social  Affairs.  In  the  second 
session,  Walter  Kotschnig  of  the  State 
Department  gave  his  hearers  an  unfor- 
gettable picture  of  human  need  and  the 
possibilities  of  international  effort  to  re- 
lieve it,  and  a  challenge  that  stirred 
an  audience  which  packed  the  meeting 
room  and  kept  some  fifty  standees  too 
absorbed  to  notice  their  discomfort. 

As  he  swept  from  one  dramatic  ex- 
ample to  another,  in  his  account  of 
what  has  been  done  and  what  more  can 
be  done  by  international  cooperation, 


he  revealed  to  his  hearers  a  great  "moral 
equivalent  of  war"  as  a  rallying  point 
for  skill,  enthusiasm,  sacrifice,  and 
effort.  He  reminded  his  audience  that 
there  are  in  the  world  today  more  than 
two  billion  people  most  of  them  living 
in  underdeveloped  areas,  whose  annual 
income  is  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
forty  dollars,  some  with  only  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  year.  "There  can  be  no 
security,  no  peace  as  long  as  these  dif- 
ferences persist." 

Lester  B.  Granger,  conference  vice- 
chairman  this  year,  and  nominee  for 
conference  president  in  1951-52,  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  opening  session  back  to 
the  USA,  with  his  statesmanlike  "pre- 
scription for  our  nation"  (page  327). 
In  considering  changes  in  the  definition 
of  social  work,  he  asked  these  searching 
questions  of  his  assembled  colleagues: 

"What  about  the  nature  as  distin- 
guished from  the  practice,  of  social 
work?  Are  our  services  to  be  deftly 
palliative,  or  boldly  remedial?  Are  we 


Who,  Where,  When,  and  How  Many 


•Looking 


ahead,  the  77th  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  accepted 
Atlantic  City  for  the  meeting  place 
again  in  1951;  and  decided  on  Chi- 
cago in  1952,  possibly  San  Francisco 
in  1953.  The  next  Conference  will 
be  held  in  May. 

Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Martha 
M.  Eliot,  the  retiring  president,  at  a 
business  meeting  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  26,  announced  his 
election  and  also  the  following  other 
officers:  first  vice-president,  Frances 
Taussig,  former  director  of  the  Jew- 
ish Family  Service,  New  York,  now 
retired;  second  vice-president,  George 
F.  Davidson,  Deputy  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Welfare,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
third  vice-president,  Emma  C.  Pusch- 
ner,  National  Child  Welfare  Direc- 
tor, American  Legion  National  Or- 
ganization, Indianapolis;  secretary, 
Eveline  M.  Burns,  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; treasurer  (reelected)  Arch  Man- 
del,  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
of  America,  New  York. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  mem- 
bers also  approved  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee,  which  pre- 
sented the  1951  slate  of  candidates, 
to  be  offered  for  election  at  Atlantic 
City  next  year.  Those  to  be  voted 
on  at  that  time  as  officers  for  1951- 
52,  are:  for  president,  Lester  B. 
Granger,  National  Urban  League; 
first  vice-president  Helen  R. 
Wright,  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; second  vice-president,  Ruth 
Taylor,  Commissioner  of  the  West- 


chester  County,  New  York,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare;  third  vice- 
president,  Margaret  D.  Yates,  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  Dallas;  fourth 
vice-president,  Lucy  P.  Carner,  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  Chicago. 

Under  the  new  streamlined  organ- 
ization of  the  program,  to  be  tried 
for  the  first  time  in  1951,  the  follow- 
ing chairmen  will  head  the  three  sec- 
tions: Section  I  (Services  to  Individ- 
uals and  Families),  Charlotte  Towle; 
Section  II  (Services  to  Groups  and 
Individuals  in  Groups),  Harleigh  B. 
Trecker;  Section  III  (Services  to 
Agencies  and  Communities),  Edward 
D.  Lynde. 

For  these  three  section  chairman- 
ships, the  nominating  committee  pro- 
posed for  election  next  year,  Section 
I,  Florence  Day;  Section  II,  Nathan 
Cohen;  Section  III,  Sanford  Solender. 

Instead  of  the  deficit  of  many 
years,  and  the  "break  even"  of  1949, 
the  treasurer  was  able  to  report,  as 
of  March  31,  1950,  a  surplus  of 
$23,000.  It  was  his  informed  guess 
that  the  77th  Conference  would  pay 
its  way. 

The  Conference  registration,  as 
announced  al  the  closing  session  on 
April  28,  was  5,645 — not  as  high  as 
at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  in  1948, 
but  1,000  more  than  those  who 
signed  up  at  Cleveland  last  year. 
Factors  contributing  to  this  less-than- 
expected  attendance  were  the  threat 
of  a  railroad  strike;  the  high  cost  of 
railroad  fares,  and  the  fact  that  the 
dates  of  Cleveland  (mid-June)  and 
Atlantic  City  (late  April)  put  two 
Conferences  in  one  budget  year. 
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content  to  be  the  ambulance  drivers,  or 
shall  we  be  peacemakers  in  the  'cold 
war'  between  the  general  welfare  and 
the  self-destructive  impulses  of  modern 
competitive  society?  As  social  workers 
and  official  spokesmen  for  our  profes- 
sion, shall  we  actively  concern  ourselves 
with  the  burning  political  issues  of  the 
day — in  their  partisan  as  well  as  their 
philosophic  aspects?  Can  we  fail  to  do 
so  and  still  take  up  the  challenge  placed 
before  us  in  today's  great  issues  of  free- 
dom, security,  international  relations  and 
peace?" 


B 


'ASIC   TO    THE   PROBLEM    OF    INDIVIDUAL 

security,  with  which  so  many  social 
agencies  and  practitioners  are  concerned, 
is  the  economic  situation  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  It  was  to  this  broad 
question  that  Ewan  Clague,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
new  (1950-51)  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  addressed 
himself  in  the  second  General  Session. 

He  presented  facts  and  figures  show- 
ing that  the  first  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  employment  situation  since 
the  autumn  of  1948  occurred  in  March, 
1950.  However,  "There  is  ...  clear 
evidence  that  some  workers  are  finding 
it  more  difficult  to  get  jobs,"  among 
them  young  applicants  trying  to  get  on 
their  first  payroll,  residents  in  "major 
'labor  surplus'  areas,"  mature  men  and 
women,  college  graduates  seeking  open- 
ings in  professional  and  administrative 
fields.  "Our  economy  is  becoming 
steadily  more  complex,"  Mr.  Clague 
summarized  his  findings.  "This  means 
that  increasing  proportions  of  our  peo- 
ple have  difficulty  in  adapting  to  life 
in  this  kind  of  a  social  order.  Our  pro- 
duction, our  wealth,  and  our  standard 
of  living  are  rising  .  .  .  The  problem 
which  the  nation  has  is  to  assist  in  the 
adjustment  of  all  people  so  that  the 
benefits  of  our  marvelous  productive 
economy  can  be  widely  distributed 
among  all  Americans." 

Methods  of  distribution  which  will 
broaden  individual  and  family  security 
were  discussed  on  Wednesday  evening 
from  three  viewpoints — that  of  a  busi- 
ness executive,  Marion  B.  Folsom  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company;  a  labor  lead- 
er, Nelson  H.  Cruikshank  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor;  and  a  former 
public  official,  John  J.  Corson,  who  is 
now  an  executive  of  the  Washington 
Post,  but  who  for  five  years  headed  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

Mr.  Corson  and  Mr.  Folsom  agreed 


in  their  emphasis  on  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  for  his  own 
security.  Beyond  this,  Mr.  Folsom  de- 
fined the  issue  of  distribution  thus:  "If 
our  productivity  continues  to  increase 
it  is  a  problem  for  society  as  a  whole 
to  determine  .  .  .  whether  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  output  should  go  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  work  or  wheth- 
er the  producers  should  get  all  the 
benefits  which  would  come  from  their 
own  efforts.  Likewise,  it  must  be  de- 
termined what  proportion  is  to  go  to 
each  of  the  non-producing  groups — the 
young,  the  disabled,  the  unemployed, 
and  the  aged."  Both  of  these  speakers 
pointed  to  the  responsibility  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  in  helping  safe- 
guard the  worker  and  his  family  against 
the  major  hazards  of  unemployment, 
old  age,  and  illness.  Beyond  that,  "The 
government's  function,"  Mr.  Folsom 
submitted,  "is  to  see  that  there  is  a  basic 
floor  of  protection.  But,"  he  added,  "the 
federal  government's  chief  responsibility 
is  to  adopt  sound  over-all  policies  in 
regard  to  budget,  taxes,  and  money  sup- 
ply which  would  facilitate  progress." 
Like  Mr.  Corson,  he  was  concerned  with 
the  soundness  and  workability  of  public 
security  programs. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  pointed  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  "negotiated  private  pension 
plans,"  and  defined  five  major  defici- 
encies of  the  present  federal  social  se- 
curity program,  as  organized  labor  sees 
them.  He  argued  that  "the  problem 
of  economic  security  is  not  to  be  solved 
by  a  minimum  program  designed  simply 
to  remove  the  need  for  public  assistance," 
and  he  outlined  some  of  the  provisions 
which  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  considers  essential  to  economic 
security  in  an  industrialized  society.  The 
77th  Conference  was  not  a  demonstrative 
gathering,  and  few  of  the  speakers  were 
interrupted  by  applause.  One  of  the 
rare  exceptions  was  the  burst  of  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  which  greeted  Mr. 
Cruikshank's  statement  about  compul- 
sory health  insurance,  the  second  para- 
graph quoted  from  him  on  page  319. 


ANOTHER   PUBLIC   OFFICIAL  S    INTERPRE- 

tation  of  security  was  presented  in  a 
paper  by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  on 
"The  Welfare  State,"  read  to  a  general 
session  of  the  conference  by  Max  Kem- 
pelman,  his  legislative  counsel,  when  the 
flood  emergency  demanded  Senator 
Humphrey's  presence  in  Minnesota.  The 
Senator's  vigorous  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Fair  Deal  program  was  based 
on  his  definition  of  the  "welfare  state" 


as  "a  state  which  is  concerned  with  real 
protection  of  free  enterprise  to  the  ex- 
tent of  controlling  monopoly,  and  a  state 
which  protects  the  American  citizen 
from  being  governed  by  private  corpor- 
ations. We  must  have  a  government 
which  wants  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  everyone.  .  .  .  recognition  of 
man's  right  to  a  living  wage." 

The  theme  of  security  appeared  re- 
peatedly in  group  and  section  meetings 
— for  example  in  the  discussions  by  Ar- 
thur J.  Altmeyer  and  Oscar  C.  Pogge  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  Section 
VII,  Public  Welfare;  and  in  the  paper 
read  by  Roy  L.  Reuther,  coordinator  of 
the  UAW-CIO  Political  Action  Depart- 
ment before  the  Church  Conference  of 
Social  Workers. 


w, 


HEN  LEONARD  MAYO,  EXECUTIVE 
director  of  the  Association  for  the  Aid 
of  Crippled  Children,  spoke  in  Wednes- 
day morning's  general  session  on  some 
of  the  primary  needs  of  children  and 
youth,  he  lifted  the  whole  discussion 
of  security  to  a  new  level.  He  gave 
his  own  definition  of  security,  quoted 
on  page  319.  In  the  concluding  portion 
of  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
generally  appreciated  addresses  of  the 
conference,  Mr.  Mayo  said: 

"  'Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,' 
to  be  sure,  but  neither  can  he  live  with- 
out it.  The  moral  and  spiritual  climate 
we  seek  to  create  for  the  rearing  of 
youth  will  be  a  hollow  mockery  and  a 
tragic  contradiction  unless  we  set  our- 
selves the  task  in  a  democracy  of  seeing 
to  it  that  all  children  have  adequate 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  and  an  equal 
opportunity  for  physical  and  mental 
health.  The  question  facing  us  as  we 
move  into  the  next  half  century  is 
whether  the  society  that  has  produced 
the  greatest  material  wealth  since  the 
dawn  of  time  can  also  furnish  the  basis 
for  both  physical  and  spiritual  security 
for  its  children  and  young  people." 

Throughout  the  conference,  the  major 
themes  of  responsibility  and  security 
persisted.  Sometimes  they  seemed  al- 
most lost  to  sight  in  the  detailed  and 
often  highly  technical  consideration  of 
professional  practice.  Sometimes  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  multiplicity 
of  the  aims  and  areas  of  work  repre- 
sented at  Atlantic  City.  But  again  and 
again  they  reappeared — shining  threads 
in  the  thick  strand.  For  underneath  all 
the  specialties  of  agencies  and  indivi- 
duals, the  basic  concern  of  social  work 
and  social  workers  is  with  the  enduring 
values  of  human  life. 
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TECHNIQUES  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Accent  on  Process 


THE  ATLANTIC  CITY  CONFERENCE 
was  essentially  a  how-to-do-it  con- 
ference with  the  accent  on  process — 
the  means  of  achieving  the  desired  re- 
sults. If  the  social  workers  were  some- 
what cool  to  oratory  it  was  perhaps  be- 
cause they  were  looking  within,  concen- 
trating on  ways  of  improving  their 
methods — whether  in  casework,  group 
work,  community  organization — in  the 
various  settings  in  which  they  are  prac- 
ticed. An  inevitable  corollary  to  this 
concern  was  their  marked  attention  to 
processes  of  education,  supervision,  ad- 
ministration, with  the  sights  set  on  im- 
provement of  personnel. 

There  was  a  noticeable  tendency  to 
search  for  the  fundamentals  in  all  so- 
cial work — a  return  to  generic  concepts, 
with  due  respect  to  the  specializations. 
And  with  this  went  a  growing  recogni- 
tion that  social  workers  must  serve  hu- 
man beings  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other  professions. 

A  new  note  came  in  calls  for  de- 
veloping means  of  self-appraisal,  a  reali- 
zation that  process  can  only  be  improved 
if  there  are  ways  of  finding  out  how 
effective  is  the  job  being  done.  This 
resulted  in  a  stronger  emphasis  on  re- 
search than  has  occurred  in  any  previ- 
ous conference.  The  note  was  mainly 
exhortation,  calling  on  social  workers  to 
conduct  their  own  inquiries,  as  well  as 
to  find  out  about  and  apply  the  results 
of  research  in  the  social  sciences.  But 
there  were  also  reports  of  projects  al- 
ready accomplished  or  under  way. 

As  in  previous  years  the  casework 
stars  drew  crowds  sometimes  larger 
than  the  general  sessions.  The  "func- 
tionalists" influenced  by  the  psychoana- 
lytic school  led  by  Otto  Rank,  and  the 
"diagnostics"  who  hew  to  the  Freudian 
line,  were  both  on  hand,  sometimes  jab- 
bing at  each  other  a  little  below  the  belt 
— as  when  one  discussant  tore  apart  a 
speaker's  case  illustration  with  the  re- 
mark that  the  clients  were  obviously 
"sick  people"  when  the  case  was  closed. 
There  was  even  the  story  of  a  "diag- 
nostic" refusing  to  introduce  a  "func- 
tionalist" from  the  platform  because  she 
so  strongly  disapproved  the  methods  he 
was  going  to  espouse.  For  once,  how- 
ever, a  suggestion  pointed  to  a  way  out 
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of  what,  to  all  appearances,  was  a  theo- 
retical stalemate.  This  came  from  Robert 
Gomberg  of  New  York,  who  called  for 
a  "thermometer"  by  which  to  test  the 
results  of  casework  techniques. 

Self-Appraisal  and  Research 

The  value  of  casework,  said  Mr.  Gom- 
berg, has  too  long  been  judgd  by  the 
methods  used  rather  than  by  the  results 
in  terms  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
client.  He  called  on  all  schools  of 
thought  to  work  together  to  establish 
criteria  for  successful  treatment  and 
methods  of  research  that  can  be  used 
to  measure  results.  Only  in  the  client 
himself  can  be  found  evidences  of  suc- 
cess, maintained  Mr.  Gomberg,  point- 
ing out  that  these  may  be  in  three  areas 
of  change:  in  his  feelings  about  himself; 
in  his  significant  relations  to  other  in- 
dividuals, particularly  in  his  family;  in 
his  social  adjustments  at  school,  work, 
play,  and  in  the  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity. When  casework  has  learned  to 
test  its  efforts,  he  suggested,  it  may 
modify  its  techniques  to  become  more 
effective. 

Group  workers  were  warned  against 
splitting  into  schools  of  thought  around 
innovations  in  theory  "as  have  other 
specializations,"  by  Grace  L.  Coyle,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  in  a  paper 
on  group  dynamics,  one  of  the  most 
widely  discussed  of  the  conference.  Rally- 
ing to  new  knowledge  as  around  a  cause, 
she  maintained,  "diverts  attention  from 
the  free  and  individual  search  for  truth." 

Miss  Coyle's  remarks  came  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  Research  Cen- 
ter for  Group  Dynamics,  presented  by 
Leon  Festinger  of  the  Center's  staff. 
Mr.  Festinger  defined  group  dynamics 
as  the  "study  of  the  forces  underlying 
the  behavior  of  groups"  and  described 
the  Center's  objectives  as  teaching  gradu- 
ate students  the  techniques  of  working 
with  groups  and  carrying  on  research 
in  social  psychology  and  the  problems  of 
group  life.  For  illustration  he  told  of 
three  experiments  set  up  to  determine 
the  development  of  group  standards  in 
"small  face  to  face  groups." 

Miss  Coyle  conceded  the  importance 
of  such  studies  to  the  practice  of  group 
work,  but  maintained  that  something 


more  than  "abstracting  of  the  group 
process"  must  be  added  to  the  practi- 
tioner's knowledge.  There  must  be  a 
combining  of  the  approaches,  she  said, 
for  the  practitioner  "needs  to  draw 
simultaneously  upon  research  into  in- 
dividual behavior  and  that  which  deals 
with  community  and  cultural  behavior." 
Moreover,  the  generalizations  of  re- 
search, to  have  meaning  for  the  practi- 
tioner, "must  be  seen  in  terms  of  proba- 
bility," for  research  in  the  social  sciences 
can  do  no  more  than  provide  clues  as 
to  the  probable  forces  at  work.  Practi- 
tioners have  a  grave  responsibility  in 
applying  the  knowledge  gained  from  re- 
search, she  added,  for  while  the  re- 
searcher is  "necessarily  neutral"  the  prac- 
titioner can  never  be. 

Another  plea  to  group  workers  not 
to  lose  sight  of  values  and  goals  in  pre- 
occupation with  research  was  made  by 
Jean  M.  Maxwell  of  the  National 


Research— for  What? 

As  the  knowledge  of  group  be- 
havior increases  and  the  means  of 
changing  behavior  become  better 
understood,  the  question  of  the  prac- 
titioner's purposes  becomes  more  im- 
portant. Such  knowledge  is  a  form 
of  power.  Do  we  use  it  to  encourage 
self-knowledge  and  self-determina- 
tion by  those  involved?  .  .  .  Good 
intentions  without  knowledge  end  in 
futility.  Scientific  knowledge  applied 
in  social  practice  without  the  guid- 
ance of  social  aims  and  effective  pro- 
fessional ethics  is  not  only  futile;  it 
is  dangerous.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  relate  them  in  fruitful  union. 

— Grace  L.  Coyle 


Federation  of  Settlements.  Neverthe- 
less, she  stressed  the  importance  of  re- 
search to  the  provision  of  adequate  and 
proper  services  and  suggested  that  so- 
cial workers  "pool  their  influence"  to 
obtain  research  funds.  When  a  com- 
munity survey  is  being  conducted,  Miss 
Maxwell  asserted,  the  real  purpose  should 
be  "on  the  table,  not  under  it." 

The  self-appraisal  of  a  whole  com- 
munity represented  in  the  family  unit 
study  of  Ramsey  County,  Minnesota,  was 
discussed  by  Charles  J.  Birt,  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Bradley  Buell,  of  Community  Re- 
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search  Associates.  Mr.  Birt  reported 
that  this  analysis,  based  on  60,000  fami- 
lies known  to  108  health  agencies,  re- 
vealed that  6,500  families  absorbed  half 
of  the  county's  health  and  welfare  ex- 
penditures. He  posed  the  question  of 
whether  this  did  not  indicate  that  agen- 
cies should  be  refocused  to  serve  entire 
families.  Mr.  Buell  maintained  that  the 
"stark  reality  of  failure"  revealed  by  the 
existence  of  such  a  "hard  core"  of  multi- 
problem  families  presents  an  urgent 
need  for  the  "preventive  team  approach" 
to  social  welfare. 

Research  technicians  can  help  an 
agency  answer  a  question,  said  Isabel 
G.  Carter  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work,  but  the 
question  must  be  formulated  by  the 
executive  together  with  the  board  and 
staff.  Research  is  pointless,  she  added, 
unless  the  agency  is  willing  to  apply 
the  findings. 

William  E.  Gordon  of  the  Nashville 
School  of  Social  Work  maintained  that 
the  mechanics  of  research  have  little  edu- 
cational value  for  the  potential  social 
worker.  He  identified  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  research  for  a  practitioner's  cur- 
riculum as:  the  spirit  of  seeking  and  of 
carrying  through  until  something  is 
found  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  reliability  of  the  findings. 

Specific  Settings 

A  year  ago  in  Cleveland,  Helen 
Harris  Perlman  had  called  for  a  con- 
sideration of  social  work  practice  in  its 
various  settings.  This  year's  program 
throughout  seemed  a  reflection  of  her 
suggestion,  for  casework  was  scrutinized 
from  within  a  veteran's  hospital,  a  pub- 
lic assistance  program,  a  family  agency, 
and  a  variety  of  other  settings:  group 
work  from  within  a  medical  setting, 
children's  institutions,  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  elsewhere;  community  or- 
ganization in  relation  to  health  educa- 
tion, the  chronically  ill,  delinquency 
prevention. 

"Basically,  casework  in  a  psychiatric 
setting  is  no  different  than  in  any  other 
type  of  setting,"  declared  Joseph  An- 
driola  of  the  Patton  State  Hospital  in 
California,  in  a  paper  read  by  proxy. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  general  point  of 
view  no  matter  what  the  process  or 
setting  under  discussion,  though  there 
were  many  reminders  that  limitations 
and  variations  in  practice  were  set  by 
the  goal  or  function  of  the  agency. 

Some  of  these  were  vividly  pointed 
up  by  Esther  Lazarus,  of  Baltimore,  who 
spoke  on  casework  in  an  aid-to-depen- 
dent-children program.  She  discussed 


the  purpose  of  ADC  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  program  could  require  change 
in  the  "quality  of  parenting."  Describ- 
ing the  protective  services  within  the 
Baltimore  City  Department  of  Welfare, 
Miss  Lazarus  maintained  that  these  are 
most  effective  used  on  an  optional  basis. 

Esther  Burvvell,  of  Detroit,  asserted 
that  while  the  public  assistance  recipient 
may  be  helped  by  the  way  relief  is 
given,  relief  grants  may  not  be  used  for 
therapy  alone. 

The  group  workers  revealed  a  new 
reaching  out  to  settings  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional leisure  time  or  character  build- 
ing agencies.  Gertrude  Wilson  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  pointed  out 
that  the  "stark  need  of  human  beings  for 
relationship  with  other  human  beings" 
called  for  the  conscious  use  of  groups 
as  part  of  a  hospital  treatment  plan. 
Thus,  she  explained,  the  patients  can 
be  provided  with  social  reassurance,  in- 
creased acceptance  of  their  own  illnesses, 
stimulation  in  retraining,  opportunity  for 
developing  latent  skills  in  interpersonal 
relations,  and  preparation  for  adjust- 
ment to  life  when  treatment  ends. 

In  a  discussion  of  group  work  in 
children's  institutions,  Netta  Berman,  of 
Cleveland,  focused  on  the  variety  and 
kind  of  group  experience  needed  by 
children  away  from  home.  Because  of 
the  scarcity  of  institutional  group 
workers,  she  maintained,  those  there  are 
must  concentrate  on  a  few  special 
groups,  on  general  programing,  team 
work  with  other  staff  members,  helping 
in  the  training  of  houseparents. 

Types  of  groupings  also  intrigued  the 
group  workers,  who  considered  their 
process  within  agency-initiated  group- 
ings, self-initiated  groupings,  interest 
groups,  friendship  groups,  inter-group 
councils.  A  round-up  of  practitioner 
opinion  as  to  sound  grouping  devices 
for  intercultural  goals  was  presented  by 
Russell  Hogrefe  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress.  In  a  survey  of  thirty  group 
members,  he  said,  the  majority  felt 
small  groups  were  most  effective  be- 
cause of  closer  contact  within  the  group 
and  with  the  leader.  Activity  groups 
were  favored  over  club  groups  as  offer- 
ing an  easier  method  of  mixing. 

Multi-Discipline  Approach 

Out  of  this  tendency  to  view  process 
in  specific  settings  emerged  a  reiterated 
emphasis  on  the  interdependency  of  so- 
cial workers  and  other  professionals  in 
both  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skills  and  in  working  toward  specific 
goals.  From  the  opening  session,  when 
Dr.  Eliot  described  the  team  process 


used  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  pointed  up  the  potential  contribu- 
tions of  the  social  anthropologist  to 
health  and  welfare  services,  the  "multi- 
discipline  approach"  was  stressed. 

Social  workers  in  veterans  services  or 
medical  settings  seemed  particularly 
conscious  of  their  interprofessional  rela- 
tionships. Arthur  Leader,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  pointed  out  that  in  a  veterans 
hospital  members  of  each  discipline 
share  in  the  patient's  treatment  through 
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"genuine  understanding  and  conviction 
about  the  nature  of  their  own  services 
and  each  other's."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dorothy  McCague,  of  Pittsburgh,  put  in 
a  cautious  warning  about  sharing  con- 
fidential information  from  section  to 
section  in  a  VA  office  concerned  with 
a  variety  of  services.  She  maintained 
that  it  should  never  be  shared  without 
the  veteran's  knowledge  and  rarely  with- 
out his  consent. 

One  meeting  presented  three  wire  re- 
cordings of  interprofessional  confer- 
ences of  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
social  workers — one  on  a  pediatric  ward, 
another  on  a  medical  ward,  and  the 
third  in  a  public  health  setting.  A  dis- 
cussant, Florence  Stein,  of  New  York, 
pointed  out  how  team  members  ex- 
changed their  special  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patient. 

The  most  direct  look  at  the  multi- 
discipline  approach  came  in  a  paper  on 
the  social  worker's  place  in  a  child  de- 
velopment team  prepared  by  Dr.  Peter 
B.  Neubauer,  Joseph  Steinert,  and 
Katherine  Wolf,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
read  by  Mr.  Steinert.  The  authors  de- 
scribed as  an  "eclectic  venture"  the  social 
worker's  role  in  a  child  development 
team  containing  a  psychiatrist,  a  psy- 
chologist, and  a  pediatrician.  As  a 
"psychosocial  specialist  for  child  de- 
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velopment"  the  social  worker  would 
screen  and  handle  new  applicants  for 
service,  observe  and,  where  possible, 
remedy  the  child's  responses  to  social  and 
interpersonal  situations  and  take  re- 
sponsibility for  the  agency's  relations 
to  the  community.  To  carry  out  this 
role,  said  the  authors,  the  social  worker 
must  learn  "a  good  deal  that  each  col- 
league on  the  team  knows  about  child 
development  and  something  of  the  back- 
ground and  methodology  of  the  collabo- 
rating professions."  They  suggested  that 
her  specialized  training  include  the  use 
of  the  multi-discipline  team  serving  as 
teachers  both  within  the  school  of  social 
work  and  in  the  field.  In  an  ensuing 
discussion  Charlotte  Towle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  took  issue  with  this 
suggestion,  maintaining  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  required  eclectic  knowledge 
could  best  be  carried  out  by  especially 
trained  social  work  educators. 

The  Converging  Disciplines 

There  was  also  recognition  of  some 
merging  of  the  professional  processes 
within  social  work,  or  at  least  recog- 
nition that  the  disciplines  of  one  spe- 
ciality may  have  some  application  in 
the  work  of  another.  Thus,  the  group 
workers  revealed  an  interest  in  the 
family  unit — the  traditional  prerogative 
of  caseworkers.  The  responsibility  of 
group  workers  is  to  "help  individuals 
function  more  adequately  in  the  free 
space  of  social  movement,"  said  Paul  A. 
Simon  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Since 
the  family  is  the  point  of  reference  from 
which  the  individual  moves  in  social 
space,  the  group  worker  must  interview 
j  members  of  the  family  in  the  home 
I  and  help  them  understand  the  things 
I  that  are  happening  there  in  relation  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mary  Lee  Nicholson,  of  Detroit,  gave 
an  illustration  of  how  the  group  worker 
jean  help  enrich  the  lives  of  adolescent 
(girls  within  their  own  families.  She 
maintained  that  a  skillfully  led  club  can 
help  girls  from  families  of  meager  re- 
sources by  giving  them  a  chance  to  com- 
j  plain  about  things  "without  incurring 
a  lecture  about  loving  your  parents."  It 
also  can  help  them  build  up  a  value  sys- 
tem based  on  reality  expectations,  have 
wider  cultural  experiences  than  cheap 
movies  and  comics,  understand  some- 
thing of  why  their  parents  are  the  way 
they  are,  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
other  people,  including  their  parents, 
and  throw  off  some  of  the  confusing  and 
frightening  events  in  their  lives.  Con- 
tact with  parents  is  an  important  part 
of  group  work,  both  at  intake  and  at 
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occasional  intervals,  Mrs.  Nicholson 
maintained. 

The  story  of  how  the  ministry  has 
borrowed  from  psychiatry,  social  work, 
and  other  disciplines  in  developing  its 
counseling  methods  was  told  by  the 
Rev.  Seward  Hiltner  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  Pastoral  counseling,  however, 
has  its  own  distinctive  quality.  It  is 
peculiarly  concerned  with  religious  prob- 
lems, he  pointed  out,  but  these  may  in- 
volve problems  of  relationships  to  others 
or  of  ultimate  meaning  and  destiny.  The 
clergy,  he  said,  must  learn  to  deal  with 
their  "traditional  temptation  toward  au- 
thoritarianism," while  social  workers 
might  learn  that  to  trust  to  the  residual 
powers  of  personality,  while  important, 
is  not  enough. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the  psychia- 
tric social  worker  in  counseling,  Cynthia 
Nathan  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  urged  psychiatric  social  workers 
to  get  away  from  worship  of  "the  great 
god  Therapy."  Social  work  should  re- 
turn to  an  interest  in  the  environment 
and  social  needs  instead  of  being  halted 
at  the  emotional  needs  of  individuals. 
In  counseling,  she  said,  the  client  must 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  family  unit — 
"our  jobs  are  poor  indeed  if  we  are  dis- 
interested when  a  patient  is  helped  to 


resolve  his  problems  at  the  expense  of 
his  wife's  adjustment  and  the  break-up 
of  their  home." 

There  were  several  indications  of  a 
growing  awareness  of  social  work's  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  processes  to 
reach  the  "unreached." 

Dr.  Aloysius  Church,  of  Detroit, 
stressed  the  importance  of  helping 
school  teachers  recognize  early  indica- 
tion of  psychopathy  in  the  classroom. 
Pre-psychotic  children,  he  said,  are 
much  more  amenable  to  treatment  than 
adults  whose  disturbances  have  become 
entrenched. 

Pointing  out  that  those  adolescents  who 
need  help  most  are  the  least  apt  to  seek 
out  community  services,  Dr.  Harris  B. 
Peck  of  New  York  maintained  that  ex- 
perienced caseworkers  could  make  "over- 
tures" to  them  in  the  home,  community 
center,  or  in  the  neighborhood  "with- 
out intrusion."  Social  workers  and 
therapists  who  say  resistances  are  too 
great  for  treatment  should  examine  their 
own  resistances,  he  suggested. 

Dorothy  Fleming  of  New  York  des- 
cribed a  project  to  bring  constructive  so- 
cial experience  to  adolescent  girls  who 
are  "in  a  causal  way"  related  to  the 
antisocial  behavior  of  boy  gangs.  She 
reported  how  a  social  worker  "hung 
around"  a  slum  neighborhood  until  she 
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became  acquainted  with  a  group  o£ 
girls  and  "wormed  her  way  into  their 
confidence."  Eventually,  said  she,  the 
girls  not  only  became  active  in  the  pro- 
gram of  a  local  neighborhood  center, 
but  also  got  their  boy  friends  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Grace  E.  Fraser,  of  Winston-Salcm, 
North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Luther  E. 
Woodward  of  the  New  York  City 
Mental  Health  Commission,  both  main- 
tained that  psychiatric  social  workers 
have  an  obligation  to  reach  out  beyond 
the  clinic  to  the  community,  to  educate 
groups  of  "normal  but  uninformed  peo- 
ple" in  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene. 
They  can  do  this,  maintained  Dr.  Wood- 
ward in  a  paper  read  by  proxy,  because 
"effective  group  work  simply  requires 
the  application  of  casework  attitudes 
and  methods  to  group  situations."  Miss 
Fraser  suggested  that  work  with  com- 
munity groups  should  be  a  part  of  the 
psychiatric  social  worker's  education. 

Training  and  Supervision 

At  the  National  Conference  last 
year  the  discussions  of  training  for  so- 
cial work  centered  on  when  and  how 
much,  but  this  year,  as  with  most  other 
subjects,  the  emphasis  was  on  process. 

The  possibility  of  releasing  life  growth 
forces  in  the  individual  is  probably  the 
most  important  discovery  of  our  age,  as- 
serted Jessie  Taft,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. 
She  went  on  to  point  out  the  spots 
where  the  functionalists  part  company 
with  the  non-functionalists  in  training 
practitioners  of  this  process.  She  ex- 
plained that  the  Pennsylvania  School  (the 
seat  of  functionalist  teaching)  bases  its 
techniques  on  the  assumption  that  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  individual  is 
not  pleasure  but  a  feeling  of  growth. 
The  kind  of  learning  requiring  change 
can  never  be  made  painless,  she  main- 
tained, but  the  will  to  learn  overcomes 
the  students'  resistances  evoked  by  fears 
and  unexpected  emotions.  Growth 
comes  after  a  yielding  to  the  need  for 
help  and  an  unburdening  of  the  self  in 
projection. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charlotte  Towle, 
University  of  Chicago,  asserted  that  in 
learning,  feelings  must  have  a  secondary 
place  to  intellect,  in  contrast  to  the  psy- 
chotherapeutic  situation.  While  she 
recognized  emotional  change  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  learning,  she  stressed  the 
responsibility  of  the  field  work  super- 
visor, the  classroom  teacher,  and  the 
school  as  a  whole  to  give  the  student 
reassurance  and  support  when  he  is  un- 
dergoing change.  "Knowledge  imparted 
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freely    and    help    given    freely    do    not 
stimulate  regression." 

Herbert  Aptekar,  of  New  York,  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  empha- 
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sizing  agency  structure  in  the  super- 
vision of  students. 

"There  is  a  growing  recognition  that 
casework  in  an  authoritative  setting 
can  have  positive  advantages,"  asserted 
Kenneth  D.  Johnson,  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  telling  of  his  school's  plan 
to  set  up  a  curriculum  for  training 
workers  for  the  correctional  field.  The 
school,  he  said,  would  offer  such  train- 
ing at  first  only  on  a  full  time  basis  in 
order  to  assure  the  necessary  field  work 
classroom  integration,  for  "the  core  of 
the  training  program  is  the  provision  for 
learning  in  the  field." 

Eileen  Blackey  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration told  of  the  use  of  wire  re- 
cordings and  films  in  a  staff  develop- 
ment program.  The  recordings  are  used 
in  assisting  workers,  students,  and  super- 
visors to  study  and  evaluate  their 
methods  and  techniques,  she  reported, 
while  the  films  provide  a  medium  for 
demonstration.  Their  use,  she  pointed 
out,  requires  the  special  training  of  dis- 
cussion leaders  in  this  type  of  group 
teaching. 

Supervision  was  scrutinized  from  a 
variety  of  angles — the  various  settings 
of  social  work,  its  "visible  aspects,"  its 
"invisible  aspects"  and  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "supervising  the  super- 
visor." 

Grace  Marcus,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  looked  on  it  as  a  skill  "that  can 
be  taught  and  learned  and  needs  to  be 
tar.ght  and  learned,"  though  it  derives 
its  distinctive  character  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  worker's  job.  In  casework, 
she  said,  the  supervisor's  role  is  to  help 
the  worker  develop  within  herself  the 


capacity  to  do  her  job.  Moreover,  the 
supervisor  has  the  inescapable  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  worker  docs  the 
job  that  the  agency  expects  her  to  do. 
This  involves  authority,  "but  not  the 
kind  of  control  that  would  make  the 
worker  a  puppet,"  Miss  Marcus  said, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  supervisor  must 
be  prepared  for  resistance  to  agency 
policies  and  standards  and  must  help 
the  worker  find  the  good  on  which  she 
can  stand  and  proceed. 

In  a  public  assistance  program,  Miss 
Marcus  said,  the  supervisor  cannot  ex- 
pect the  untrained  worker  to  have  "the 
awareness  of  self  and  the  use  of  self  that 
comes  out  of  professional  education." 
But  she  can  help  the  worker  meet  "the 
impact  of  this  new  experience  with  every 
variety  of  human  behavior  and  human 
problem."  Experienced  professional 
workers  also  need  supervision,  she  main- 
tained, as  "a  characteristic  of  any  pro- 
Icssional  practice  is  that  it  never  attains 
perfection  and  never  comes  to  the  end 
cither  of  its  possibilities  or  its  prob- 
lems." 

Miss  Marcus  identified  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  casework  supervision 
as  a  lack  of  common  standards  for 
measuring  a  worker's  performance. 

Administration 

Interest  in  administration  kept 
emerging  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  the  section  on  ad- 
ministration. The  caseworkers  viewed 
it  as  a  process  involving  knowledge  of 
psychodynamics  -  "The  professional 
component  in  administration  is  the  en- 
abling process,"  said  Callman  Rawley, 
of  Minneapolis.  Similarly  the  group 
workers  saw  it  involving  a  group  work 
skill — "There  is  emerging  a  definable 
content,  a  body  of  knowledge,  and  skill 
in  the  group  aspects  of  administration," 
according  to  Harleigh  B.  Trecker,  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

That  administration  should  contain 
several  social  work  components  was 
strongly  maintained  by  Donald  S. 
Howard,  of  the  University  of  California 
in  Los  Angeles,  who  saw  it  as  involving 
knowledge  in  human  relations  plus  com- 
petence in  group  and  intergroup  proc- 
esses, community  organization,  social 
welfare  planning,  and  social  action.  As 
the  secret  of  administrative  success  is 
"capacity  for  communication  and  hu- 
man relations,"  social  workers  possess 
transmissable  knowledge,  skills,  values, 
and  attitudes  which  could  be  helpful  to 
all  administrators  regardless  of  their 
fields  of  interest,  he  asserted.  He  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  social  agencies  or  programs 
should  be  taught  as  a  specialty  in 
schools  of  social  work.  Clark  Black- 
burn of  Minneapolis,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  that  schools  of  social  work  should 
concentrate  on  developing  sound  prac- 
tices in  casework  and  group  work,  leav- 
ing administrators  to  come  up  through 
the  ranks. 

Albert  H.  Aronson  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administration  aroused  en- 
thusiastic comment  with  a  discussion  of 
the  social  work  and  personnel  ap- 
proaches in  administration.  These,  he 
said,  involve  no  basic  conflict  in  philoso- 
phy though  there  are  differences  in  tech- 
nique and  in  emphasis.  He  maintained 
that  the  social  work  approach  is  no 
more  consistently  applied  in  social 
agency  administration  than  in  public 
or  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Aronson  also  pointed  out  that 
the  recognition  of  individual  differences 
had  led  to  personnel  research  and  the 
development  of  valid  methods  of  test- 
ing the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities 
of  individuals  in  relation  to  their  jobs. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  many  so- 
cial agencies  use  labels  of  training  and 
experience  in  the  selection  of  workers 
"without  recognizing  the  range  of  in- 


dividual differences  in  abilities  behind 
those  labels." 

The  social  work  profession,  he  said, 
can  help  improve  personnel  adminis- 
tration not  only  through  its  experience 
in  problems  of  human  relations,  but  also 
through  the  study  of  social  work  jobs, 
the  preparation  of  tests,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  of  performance. 

The  qualifications  of  a  local  public 
welfare  administrator  were  analyzed 
from  three  viewpoints — an  educator's 
by  Karl  de  Schweinitz  of  the  University- 
Government  Center  on  Social  Security, 
a  state  administrator's  by  J.  Milton  Pat- 
terson, of  Maryland,  and  a  local  adminis- 
trator's by  William  P.  Sailer,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

"The  prime  requisite  of  leadership  in 
public  welfare  is  the  ability  to  integrate 
an  understanding  of  program  with  a 
facility  in  operations,"  said  Mr.  de 
Schweinitz.  Pointing  to  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  administrator 
"after  he  has  become  an  administrator," 
he  recommended  as  one  device  a  three- 
week  social  security  institute  for  public 
welfare  executives. 

Mr.  Patterson  expressed  doubts  about 
current  methods  of  selecting  local  pub- 


lic welfare  administrators — "the  key  jobs 
in  this  expanding  public  welfare  field"- 
and  called  for  reliable  criteria  to  help  in 
the  evaluation  of  education  and  experi- 
ence against  the  demanding  require- 
ments of  the  job.  Public  welfare  ad- 
ministration, he  said,  "requires  people 
with  ingenuity,  initiative,  and  imagina- 
tion who  can  discipline  those  explosive 
capacities  to  the  practical  task  of  a  daily 
job  without  losing  their  vision." 

Mr.  Sailer  pointed  to  four  essentials 
to  good  public  welfare  administration: 
knowledge  of  public  welfare  programs; 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  processes  of 
administration,  supervision,  and  case- 
work; conviction;  and  vision. 

IN     THESE     AND     A     VARIETY     OF     OTHER 

ways  the  social  workers  at  Atlantic  City 
examined  the  nature  and  demands  of 
their  profession.  They  exchanged  ideas 
and  information,  agreed  and  disagreed, 
but  behind  it  all  was  a  unity  of  purpose. 
For,  as  Leonard  Mayo  put  it  at  a  gen- 
eral session: 

"The  philosophy  and  goal  of  social 
work,  whether  practiced  in  a  public  or 
private  agency,  is  to  build,  to  restore 
and  to  strengthen  self-respect,  individual 
initiative  and  dignity." 


IT'S  OUR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Barbara  Abel 

(To  the  air  of  The  Major  General's  song,  "Pirates  of  Penzance.") 

\V  HEN  SKIES  are  blue  and  all  the  signs  announce  that  it  is  soring  again. 

When  daffodils  are  peeking  up  and  birds  are  on  the  wing  again, 

When  nature  cries  "Oh,  ain't  life  grand?"  and  human  hearts  confess  it  is, 

Then  social  workers  meet  to  moan  about  the  awful  mess  it  is. 

Complexities  of  modern  life,  it  seems,  have  got  the  best  of  us; 

Disaster  hits  the  family,  and  also  all  the  rest  of  us; 

There's  dislocation  in  the  home  and  parents  are  inadequate, 

(A  problem  which  the  casework  field  is  planning  to  eradicate) . 

Society  is  now  on  trial  and  there  is  no  decision  yet. 

(When  people  get  assistance  checks,  they  buy  a  television  set.) 

In  fact,  from  chubby  infancy  to  tottering  senility, 

When  all  the  race  falls  on  its  face — it's  our  responsibility. 

The  welfare  state  is  at  the  gate,  delusion  of  bureaucracy. 

(If  everybody  fares  too  well,  farewell  to  our  democracy!) 

Security  for  all  we  seek,  with  fervor  and  agility; 

(Nobody  ever  got  it  yet,  but  there's  a  possibility) . 

Good  health  is  everybody's  right,  but  let's  approach  it  warily, 

And  let's  be  sure  that  no  one  gets  his  health  involuntarily. 

These  clinics  that  are  free-for-all,  we  wouldn't  send  sick  kittens  to ; 

No  one  approves  the  British  plan  (except,  it  seems,  the  Britons  do). 

It's  up  to  citizens  to  act,  there  simply  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

They  got  us  in  the  mess  we're  in,  they  gotta  get  us  out  of  it. 

Will  freedom  wither  on  the  vine,  or  rise  to  new  virility? 

In  vain  we  scan  the  Marshall  Plan — it's  our  responsibility. 

— From  the  skit,  "Well,  Well,  Welfare,"  presented  by    the    Advisory    Committee    on    Citizen    Participation 
of    the    Community    Chests    and    Councils    of    America     and     the     National     Social     Welfare     Assembly. 
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SURVEY  AWARD  to  KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 


Atlantic  City,  April  24,  1950 


reservation  by  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Chair- 
man of  the  Award  Committee  .  .  . 

Katharine  Lenroot,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  The  Survey,  I  am  happy  to  present  to  you 
the  Edward  T.  Devine  Memorial  Award  and  Plaque 
for  1950. 

Born  in  Wisconsin,  graduated  by  the  Superior  State 
Normal  School  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  re- 
cipient of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  latter 
institution,  deputy  industrial  commissioner  of  Wiscon- 
sin, special  agent  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  assistant  di- 
rector of  its  Social  Service  Division,  assistant  chief,  and 
since  1934,  chief  of  the  Bureau,  yours  has  been  and  is  "an 
imaginative  and  constructive  contribution  to  social  work." 

Recipient  of  citations  and  other  honors  both  in  your 
own  and  in  distant  lands,  all  bearing  testimony  to  your 
untiring  devotion  to  the  children  of  the  world,  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1935,  five 
times  your  country's  delegate  to  the  Pan  American  Child 
Welfare  Congress,  this  award  is  made  in  recognition  not 
only  of  your  unceasing  efforts  to  make  more  secure  the 
lot  of  children  and  youth,  but  quite  as  much  as  a  tribute 
to  the  unselfishness  and  the  humility  that  has  charac- 
terized your  sensitive  and  skillful  approach  to  the  multi- 
tudinous problems  that  arise  in  administering  a  many- 
sided  and  complex  program. 

We  are  pleased  to  honor  an  eminent  leader  whose  in- 
terest and  concern  are  not  limited  by  the  bounds  of  the 
agency  in  which  she  works,  but  whose  committment  is 
to  all  children,  their  families  and  their  communities  and 
to  all  agencies  which  serve  them,  both  public  and  private; 
a  social  worker  who  has  brought  distinction  to  her  pro- 
fession at  home  and  abroad;  and  a  person  whose  regard 
for  spiritual  values  in  these  days  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated not  only  in  active  membership  in  her  own  church, 
but  in  her  professional  and  official  relations  in  the  cause 
of  children. 

A  cceptance  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot  .  .  . 

I  recognize  that  this  award  is  given  to  me  not  by 
reason  of  any  individual  contribution,  but  because  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  I  have  been  part  of  an 
organization  and  a  movement  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare  through  concern  for  and  service 
to  children  and  youth.  Accordingly  I  accept  this  very 
great  honor,  not  for  myself,  but  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
past  and  present  in  the  Children's  Bureau  and  in  public 
and  private  organizations  concerned  with  children  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  It  is  a  special  joy  to  accept  this 
award  from  you,  Mr.  Mayo,  because  you  have  been  for 
so  many  years  a  counselor  and  co-worker  and  because 
of  the  leadership  you  are  now  giving  in  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 


As  never  before,  at  this  midcentury  point  recognition 
is  being  given  to  the  importance  of  the  child.  We  sense 
that  if  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  see 
victory  in  the  struggle  between  totalitarianism  and  free- 
dom, children  and  young  people  must  be  aided  in  every 
possible  way  to  develop  depth  of  insight,  strength  of 
character,  and  ability  to  relate  themselves  effectively  with 
other  people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  has  been 
such  widespread  interest  and  participation  in  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth, 
and  in  the  international  scene,  in  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  Specialized  Agencies  in  behalf  of  the 
child. 

It  is  with  very  deep  feeling  that  I  associate  this  award 
with  The  Survey  and  with  the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward 
T.  Devine.  The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  begins  with  a  trip  to  Washington  by  Dr.  Devine 
and  Lillian  D.  Wald  to  enlist  the  interest  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  establishment  in  the  federal 
government  of  a  bureau  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
children  and  child  life. 

In  looking  back  over  the  growth  of  the  new  profession 
of  social  work  during  the  past  fifty  years,  one  finds  Dr. 
Devine  and  The  Survey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  pioneering  in  social  case  work,  education  for 
social  work,  social  research,  community  organization, 
social  interpretation  and  social  reform.  Having  its  roots 
in  the  local  community,  social  work  has  come  to  be  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  government  as  well  as  to 
voluntary  endeavor.  It  has  begun  to  find  its  place  in  the 
development  of  national  and  international  social  policy, 
though  its  importance  is  only  partially  understood  and 
its  full  contribution  is  yet  to  be  realized. 

The  impact  of  social  work  upon  people  and  civic  affairs 
is  both  an  individualizing  and  an  integrating  influence. 
It  always  views  people  in  the  light  of  the  uniqueness  of 
each  individual  and  the  relatedness  of  each  to  other  per- 
sons. It  has  drawn  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  many 
different  professions  and  disciplines,  such  as  economics, 
sociology,  law,  medicine,  psychiatry  and  education.  It 
has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  religious  concepts  and 
motives. 

Today  we  see  that  opportunity  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  each  child's  personality,  not  only  is  a  test  of 
democracy,  but  also  is  the  most  important  means  we  have 
for  its  preservation  and  further  development.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  through  a  personal  dedication  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens  and  an  outpouring  of  personal  and 
material  resources  for  advancing  our  understanding  of 
and  service  to  children,  beyond  anything  hitherto 
achieved  in  any  country.  In  such  a  mobilization  there 
must  be  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  all  existing 
resources,  both  public  and  private,  for  greater  develop- 
ment than  we  now  have  of  citizen  responsibility  and 
citizen  participation,  and  cooperative  planning  of  a  high 
order  for  the  extension  of  such  services  and  programs 
as  may  be  required  to  assure  every  child  his  fair  chance 
in  the  world. 
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Dr.  Mayo  and  Miss  Lenroot  with  The  Survey  Award  plaque 

SECURITY  . . .  from  Conference  Addresses 


— by  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank 

The  economic  security  of  the  nation 
rests  on  its  natural  resources  and  its 
human  resources,  on  the  ability  and 
the  willingness  of  people  to  work  and 
to  produce  consumer  goods.  Work- 
ing people  realize  this  as  much  as  any 
other  group  in  the  country.  Contrary  to 
the  claims  of  some  propagandists,  there 
is  no  group  that  knows  better  from 
first-hand  experience  that  in  the  long 
run  people  cannot  get  something  for 
nothing.  Our  people  sometimes  won- 
der why  those  who  take  it  upon  them- 
selves most  frequently  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  to  work  for  what  we  get 
are  from  that  group  which  because 
of  inherited  wealth  or  other  lucky  cir- 
cumstances do  the  least  work  for  what 
they  get.  .  .  . 

In  meeting  the  problem  of  medical 
costs,  as  in  other  problems  of  economic 
security,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  people  turn  to  the  government.  In 
doing  so,  however,  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  handing  over  the  problem  of 
security  to  an  outside  agency.  ...  It 
is  not  a  question  in  a  democracy  as 
to  whether  people  should  do  things  for 
themselves  or  whether  they  should  rely 
on  the  government,  for  we  hope  that  we 
can  maintain  the  American  idea  that 
the  government  is  the  people,  and  that 
its  instrumentalities  offer  the  most  ap- 
propriate means  of  group  action  and  self- 


help,  since  it  is  the  one  agency,  the  one 
organization,  of  which  we  are  all  mem- 
bers. The  idea  that  the  government  is 
something  foreign  to  and  separate  from 
the  people  of  this  country  is  not  only 
misleading  propaganda,  but  dangerous 
doctrine,  as  it  undermines  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  democratic  belief. 

— by  Leonard  W.  Mayo 

For  every  single  thing  that  a  child 
or  young  person  can  and  should  do  for 
himself,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  which 
adult  society  must  do  for  him.  A  child 
cannot  remake  an  inadequate  school 
system,  organize  a  public  health  pro- 
gram, or  provide  a  needed  agency.  Youth 
cannot  push  back  unaided  the  frontiers 
of  medical  knowledge  nor  unseat  a  dis- 
honest public  official.  The  job  of  adults, 
in  a  world  which  is  a  child's  world  quite 
as  much  if  not  more  than  an  adult's,  is 
to  remove  the  hazards  of  security,  set 
the  stage  and  help  to  create  the  climate 
within  which  children  and  youth  may 
seek  their  own  security  on  somewhere 
near  an  equitable  basis. 

.  .  .  and  if  we  feel  to  the  slightest 
degree  superior  about  our  own  security, 
we  will  do  well  to  realize  that  a  very 
thin  veneer  indeed  separates  many  of 
us  from  the  confident  person  we  think 
we  are,  and  the  insecure  person  we  may 
actually  be.  "There  but  for  the  grace 
of  God"  cried  John  Wesley,  "go  I." 


Conference  Quotes 


•  If  we  are  to  maintain   our  system  of 
free  economy  and  derive  the  benefits  from 
it,    the   prime   responsibility    of   providing 
security    must    continue    to    be    the    indi- 
vidual's.— MARION    B.    FOLSOM. 

•  A  pseudo-democracy  is  worse  than  frank 
authoritarianism. — S.   R.   SLAVSON,   director 
of  group  therapy,  Jewish   Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

•  A  fanatic  is  a  person  who  doubles  his 
efforts   as   soon   as    he   loses   sight   of   his 
objectives. — JOSEPH  P.  ANDERSON. 

•  Many  of  these  government  subsidies  to 
business    are    desirable.     But   if   they    are 
desirable  to  help  profits,  they  are  desirable 
to    help    people.  —  SENATOR    HUBERT    H. 
HUMPHREY. 

•  Any  idea  of  status  quo  in  the  field  of 
social  work  is  completely  out  of  step  with 
our  basic  American  concept  of  progress. — 
RALPH  H.  BLANCHARD. 

•  ...  concrete  steps  you  can  get  your 
teeth  into  ...  —  JOSEPH  P.  ANDERSON. 

•  [Re:     imprisonment]      Like     dressed 
chickens  in  a  butcher  shop,  we  put  human 
being  in  well  insulated  places  of  custody, 
dress  them  all  alike,  deprive  them  of  their 
identity  and  self-respect,  and  trust  to  the 
gods  of  luck  that  a  five-  or  ten-year  deep 
freeze  will  preserve  them  against  all  con- 
tamination   of    time. — ROBERT    J.    WRIGHT, 
assistant  general  secretary,  American  Prison 
Association. 

•  In  less   than  two  decades,  reaction,  as 
a    way    of    life — politically,    economically, 
socially,   has    been   forced,    in    large   part, 
to  the  defensive,  with  practical  liberalism 
now  carrying  the  ball. — GOVERNOR  CHESTER 
BOWLES   of   Connecticut. 

•  The   Communists    did   not   succeed   in 
China — we   failed.     We   made   the    tragic 
mistake  of  believing  that  democracy's  fight 
could   be   won   on   a   battlefield  when   all 
the  time  we  should  have  known  that  fight 
had   to   be   won   in   the  rice   fields. — ROY 
REUTHER,  coordinator  U  AW -CIO  Political 
Action   Department. 

•  There    are   few    types    of   employment 
where  the  rank  and  file  worker  and  the 
executive  have  as  much  personally  in  com- 
mon as  in  a  social  agency. — JOHN  A.  FITCH. 

•  Definition  of  an  optimist — a  person  who 
thinks  he  can  succeed  without  a  pressure 
group. — EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN. 

•  What's  this  droop  dynamics  the  grope 
workers  are  so  het  up  about? — Heard  in 
conversation. 
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CONCERN  FOR  HUMAN  WELFARE 


The  Conference  and  People 


PEOPLE,  THE  raison  d'etre  OF  SOCIAL 
work,  came  intimately  under  Con- 
ference scrutiny  this  year — children, 
teen-agers,  youth,  the  aged,  juvenile  de- 
linquents, offenders  (young,  adult,  and 
sex),  the  chronically  ill,  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  the  handicapped,  parents,  un- 
married mothers,  minorities,  relief  re- 
cipients, and  just  plain  "clients." 

But  children  won  out  hands  down 
over  any  other  contestants  for  attention. 
This  preference  may  have  been  moti- 
vated, as  the  social  workers  would  say, 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  coming  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  scheduled  for  next 
December.  Or  it  may  have  emerged 
from  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  the  coming  generation. 
Then,  too,  perhaps  the  social  workers, 
who  are  also  people,  are  simply  fond  of 
children  and  so  determined  to  help 
satisfy  their  most  fundamental  desires, 
identified  by  Lester  Granger  as  "safety 
and  fun." 

About  Children 

"What  can  the  United  States  do 
to  improve  the  security  of  its  50,000,000 
children?"  asked  Leonard  Mayo  at  a 
general  session.  His  own  answer  was 
— everything  possible  to  enhance  their 
opportunities  in  "the  early  relationship 
established  between  the  child  and  his 
parents,  a  relationship  which  is  affected 
by  both  internal  and  external  influences." 
This  in  no  sense  requires  an  "authori- 
tative program,"  he  said,  but  better  "so- 
cial engineering." 

"There  is  a  vast  difference,"  said  Mr. 
Mayo,  "between  control  of  family  life 
and  national  and  local  programs  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation,  designed  to  re- 
move destructive  economic  and  conse- 
quent emotional  pressures  from  large 
numbers  of  families." 

Mr.  Granger  expressed  a  similar  con- 
cern over  children's  emotional  needs,  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America.  He  saw  "bigness"  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  government  as  a  real 
threat,  both  to  parents  who  have  re- 
acted with  fear  to  the  loss  of  a  sense 
of  identity  and  to  children,  who  have 
absorbed  this  mood.  As  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  "furtively  fright- 
ened family  heads  to  guard  children  in 
their  quest  for  the  good  things  of  the 


child's  life,"  it  becomes  "more  and  more 
incumbent  upon  organized  society  to  ex- 
tend that  protection,"  he  said.  Since 
preventive  services  should  have  the  first 
priority,  he  suggested  a  revised  approach 
among  children's  agencies,  to  reach  out 
to  children  before 'they  are  in  a  "des- 
perate condition"  and  "give  them  the 
fun  and  safety  upon  which  their  futures 
will  be  founded." 

Melvin  Glasser,  executive  director  of 
the  White  House  Conference,  expressed 
the  belief  that  we  have  been  losing 
ground  in  our  services  to  children  in  the 
past  decade.  He  blamed  this  on  a  45 
percent  increase  in  children  under  five 
since  1940  and  a  55  percent  increase  in 
cost  of  services — "How  many  budgets 
do  you  know  of  that  are  80  to  90  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago?" 
Mr.  Glasser  identified  some  of  the  issues 
that  must  be  tackled  by  the  White  House 
Conference  as:  the  relation  between  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies;  the  development 
of  a  view  of  children's  needs  rather  than 
agency  needs;  methods  of  relating  basic 
research  in  child  life  to  services  and 
programs;  getting  together  various  types 
of  professionals  who  deal  with  chil- 
dren and  encouraging  "unconventional" 
thinking. 

The  services  for  children  that  should 
be  achieved  through  "a  partnership  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  and 
voluntary  agencies"  were  spelled  out  by 
Fred  DelliQuadri  of  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  He  in- 
cluded: adequate  financial  assistance;  in- 
formational, counseling,  and  referral 
services;  protective  services;  foster 
family,  adoption,  and  institutional  care; 
casework  services  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  DelliQuadri  also  recommended 
more  uniform  laws  between  the  states 
in  regard  to  the  interstate  placement  of 
children;  cooperative  planning  between 
public  welfare  agencies  and  the  courts 
in  cases  involving  children;  continuous 
research  to  determine  more  about  the 
emotional,  mental,  and  social  growth  of 
children  and  youth. 

Concentrating  on  the  child  rather 
than  on  services,  Norman  Lourie  of  the 
Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls  School,  New 
York,  spoke  on  the  effect  of  discipline 
on  children,  particularly  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed.  "There  must  be  a  struc- 


ture of  discipline  by  which  we  live  in 
the  world,"  said  he,  but  he  warned 
against  binding  children  to  rules  "more 
for  our  own  comfort  than  the  child's 
health."  Disciplinary  measures  should 
be  focused  not  on  conformity  or  good 
behavior,  he  maintained,  but  in  helping 
the  child  develop  inner  controls  through 
giving  or  withholding  approval. 

Without  Parents 

Children  from  broken  homes  are 
always  subjects  of  Conference  concern, 
particularly  in  regard  to  foster  care  and 
adoption,  and  a  discussion  on  legal 
guardianship  added  something  new  this 
year.  Reporting  on  a  study  he  recently 
completed  for  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Irving  Weissman  of  the  Tulane 
University  School  of  Social  Work, 
pointed  out  that  guardianship  proce- 
dures to  protect  children  without  par- 
ents are  infrequently  used  and  that  in- 
adequate machinery  exists  for  finding 
children  needing  guardians.  Moreover, 
he  said,  in  most  states  the  jurisdiction 
of  personal  guardianship  is  in  the  pro- 
bate courts,  along  with  guardianship  of 
estates,  although  the  personnel  is  rarely 
equipped  to  understand  children's  needs. 
He  called  on  social  workers  to  help 
clarify  the  guardianship  picture  by  giv- 
ing serious  thought  to  several  problems: 
whether  a  personal  guardian  should  be 
required  for  every  child;  what  courts 
should  be  designated  for  guardianship 
jurisdiction;  whether  guardians  should 
be  financially  compensated;  whether  so- 
cial services  should  be  provided  the 
courts  to  help  in  selecting  and  supervis- 
ing guardians;  and  whether  social  agen- 
cies should  accept  appointments  as 
guardians. 

The  chief  concern  about  adoption  this 
year  was  for  children  difficult  to  place. 
Trude  W.  Lash,  of  New  York,  charged 
that  many  children  of  unmarried 
mothers  are  condemned  to  unadopta- 
bility  through  lack  of  care  and  attention 
at  the  right  time.  Unless  they  are  placed 
when  they  are  babies,  she  declared, 
they  become  too  old  for  adoption  and 
are  sent  on  an  "endless  trek  from  fos- 
ter home  to  foster  home"  some  becom- 
ing so  unstable  from  their  experiences 
as  to  be  truly  unfitted  for  adoption. 
Quicker  adoptions  could  be  brought 
about,  she  maintained,  if  there  were 
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sufficient  adoption  services  and  casework 
staff,  a  responsibility  of  the  community. 

Lois  Wildy,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  the 
dangers  of  having  lower  standards  in 
regard  to  adoptive  homes  for  members 
of  minority  groups  and  suggested  that 
no  standards  should  be  inflexible  for 
any  group,  the  home  being  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  a  total  evaluation  of  what 
the  family  has  to  offer.  She  asked  for  a 
new  look  at  hard  and  fast  rules  against 
adoptive  parents  over  forty,  in  view  of 
the  general  increase  in  life  span.  Spencer 
Crookes  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
acclaimed  the  growing  attention  to  the 
social  aspects  of  adoption,  reflected  in 
improved  legislation,  but  denied  that 
progressive  statutes  alone  could  protect 
without  the  services  and  facilities  to 
carry  out  their  intent. 

Reporting  on  current  trends  in  foster 
care  of  all  types,  Mr.  Crookes  also 
pointed  to  a  tendency  toward  integra- 
tion of  institutional  programs  with  other 
community  services  for  children.  He 
told  of  smaller  cottage  groups,  an  in- 
crease in  status  of  cottage  parents,  and 
a  general  decrease  in  institutional  popu- 
lation. About  60  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren cared  for  away  from  their  own 
homes  are  in  foster  family  care,  he  said. 
Child  caring  agencies,  he  added,  are 
tending  increasingly  toward  sustained 
home  finding  programs,  more  casework 
support  of  parents  and  foster  parents, 
the  use  of  subsidized  boarding  homes 
with  trained  foster  parents  for  babies 
and  difficult  children. 

Questions  About  Youth 

Youth  appeared  at  the  Conference 
in  person  and  had  its  own  say  in  more 
than  one  meeting.  George  ("Red") 
Sullivan,  a  young  Chicago  worker,  sug- 
gested that  young  people  get  together 
in  teams  to  solve  their  own  problems  and 
described  efforts  stimulated  by  the 
Young  Catholic  Workers,  in  which  "the 
young  guys  themselves  set  up  services 
and  run  them." 

Jim  Nelson,  himself  an  active  mem- 
ber of  a  New  York  boys'  gang  which 
is  "100  percent  anti-cop,"  told  how 
adults  may  "bore  from  within"  and  "get 
the  fellows  helping  one  another."  He 
described  how  as  gang  leader  he  par- 
ticipates in  a  project  of  the  archdiocese's 
Youth  Counseling  Service  and  "swaps 
tactics"  on  discouraging  boys  from  smok- 
ing reefers,  helping  boys  get  jobs,  and 
giving  a  hand  to  those  who  have  been 
away  on  a  "state-paid  vacation"  in  re- 
formatories. 

In  another  meeting  nine  young  peo- 
ple, representing  various  youth  organi- 
zations took  part  with  executives  of 
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youth  serving  agencies  in  a  panel  on  par- 
ticipation in  community  services.  Their 
discussion  revealed  several  principles  for 
stimulating  and  maintaining  young  peo- 
ple's interest,  summarized  by  George 
Corwin  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
YMCA,  as:  adults  as  the  "power  group" 
must  pave  the  way  for  youth  participa- 
tion; young  people  must  be  given  real 
responsibilities  and  be  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  leaders;  young  people  and 
adults  must  develop  mutual  confidence 
and  study  ways  of  working  together. 

A  vivid  picture  of  what  is  involved 
in  turning  from  a  child  into  an  adult 
was  provided  in  a  discussion  of  casework 
with  adolescents  by  John  G.  Milner  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 
He  pointed  out  that  all  teen-agers  need 
some  help,  either  from  parents,  friends, 
or  professional  caseworkers,  in  their 
"rude  awakening"  to  the  fact  that  their 
success  as  men  and  women  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  personal  adequacy. 
The  young  person's  difficulties  are  en- 
hanced, he  added,  by  the  "unfortunate 
schism"  between  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence in  American  culture  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  ideals  taught  by 
parents  and  the  behavior  needed  to  get 
along  in  a  competitive  society.  The 
caseworker  can  help  only  if  the  young 
person  is  convinced  that  the  worker 
wants  him  to  grow  up,  cares  what  hap- 
pens in  the  process,  and  will  protect 
him  while  growing  but  not  from  grow- 
ing, Mr.  Milner  said. 

Young  Offenders 

Young  people,  as  a  Conference  sub- 
ject matter,  were  considered  for  the 
most  part  in  their  problem  or  even 
pathological  phases — as  truants,  school 
leavers  and,  of  course,  as  delinquents. 

"Who  is  a  delinquent?"  asked  the 
National  Association  of  Training 


Schools.  Three  psychiatrists  answered, 
presenting  three  different  points  of  view. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Jenkins  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  blamed  delinquency  on 
"two  distinct  and  even  contrasting 
processes" — an  incapacity  to  adapt  to 
social  demands  arising  from  severe  frus- 
tration in  early  childhood,  and  a  "pre- 
datory adaptation  to  the  weakness  of 
society"  occurring  at  a  later  age  and 
"in  conditions  favorable  for  learning 
delinquency."  Treatment,  he  said,  must 
be  determined  by  which  of  these  pro- 
cesses has  been  dominant  in  creating  the 
delinquent  behavior. 

Dr.  Irving  Knapp  of  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  boys  at  War- 
wick asserted  that  the  majority  of  boys 
there  come  from  an  environment  that  is 
"not  only  materially  deprived  but  social- 
ly depraved,"  resulting  in  "jungle  values" 
and  emotional  disturbances.  Clinical 
treatment  cannot  help  without  the  back- 
ing of  the  entire  training  school  pro- 
gram, for  the  boys  need  retraining  in 
values  and  the  support  of  a  secure 
environment.  "The  most  important  peo- 
ple in  the  training  school  are  the  cottage 
parents,"  he  declared. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Hyman  Gross- 
bard  of  the  Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls 
School  stressed  the  psychoanalytic  as- 
pects of  therapy  with  emotionally  re- 
tarded delinquents.  In  contrast  to  Dr. 
Knapp  he  maintained  that  the  delin- 
quent least  common  of  all  is  the  one 
whose  behavior  stems  from  social  en- 
vironment. 

Schools  in  some  localities,  Charlotte 
Carr  of  New  York  charged,  are  more 
interested  in  attendance  than  in  chil- 
dren because  state  aid  to  schools  is 
based  on  attendance.  As  long  as  the 
motive  for  getting  children  to  school 
is  "finance  and  statistics  anxiety,"  she 
said,  we  will  never  get  anywhere  in 
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helping  children  whose  disturbances  are 
manifested  by  truancy. 

The  relationship  of  juvenile  to  adult 
crime  was  portrayed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral J.  Howard  McGrath,  who  asserted 
that  the  "whole  crime  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  essentially  a  youth 
problem."  Pointing  out  that  "adult  pat- 
terns of  law  observance  set  patterns  for 
future  generations,"  he  maintained  that 
the  welfare  of  our  country  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  depend  on  re- 
spect for  the  law. 

The  Aged 

"The  fact  that  we  are  fast  becoming 
a  nation  of  'oldsters'  is  the  most  signi- 
ficant social  change  of  the  past  quarter 
century,"  asserted  Peter  Kasius  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  thereby  spotting  the  reason  be- 
hind the  Conference's  increasing  interest 
in  the  aged  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Kasius 
maintained  that  public  welfare  agencies 
should  help  old  people  to  opportunities 
to  work  for  a  livelihood,  to  contribute 
to  the  productive  and  cultural  life  of 
the  community,  to  live  under  conditions 
of  decency  and  health,  to  acquire  finan- 
cial security. 

Helen  Hall  of  New  York  drew  on  her 
encounters  with  the  older  members  of 
two  settlement  neighborhoods — in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia — for  her  obser- 
vation that  "the  aged  are  people  with 
the  need  to  be  needed  intensified." 

"It  is  the  active  older  people  who 
present  the  greatest  tragedy  and  the 
greatest  waste  in  our  community  and 
who  are  the  greatest  challenge  to  our 
ingenuity,"  said  Miss  Hall.  "Because 
speed  is  the  watchword  in  our  indus- 
trial society,  these  so-called  older  years 
can  start,  if  the  man  or  woman  is  un- 
lucky, incredibly  early." 

Miss  Hall  praised  programs  for  the 
aged,  like  Hodson  Center  in  New  York, 
that  have  pioneered  in  devising  settings 
in  which  "older  persons  may  function 
and  flourish  and  at  the  same  time  be 
welded  more  firmly  into  the  community, 
rather  than  be  separated  from  it."  She 
pointed  out  that  the  settlements  too 
are  being  pushed  by  "the  inescapable 
statistics  of  the  future"  toward  helping 
older  people  find  "fruitful  ways  of  living 
the  last  years  of  life." 

The  importance  to  later  life  of  what 
happens  in  the  middle  years  was  stressed 
by  Wilma  Donahue  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  who  maintained  that  large 
segments  of  the  population  suffer  a 
"withering  away  of  the  inner  resources 
of  the  personality"  because  of  the  me- 
chanical nature  of  their  occupations.  As 


an  antidote  she  recommended  "life  ad- 
justment education"  to  supplement  the 
routine  of  narrow  assembly  line  work. 
She  also  called  for  programs  to  help  re- 
duce the  "cataclysmic"  effects  of  aging, 
including:  information  and  guidance 
service  to  help  persons  meet  the  shock 
of  growing  old;  community  education 
to  change  attitudes  toward  the  elderly; 
research  and  experimentation  to  deter- 
mine the  capacities  of  older  people;  a 
"multi-discipline  approach"  to  geriatrics; 
and  the  development  of  specialized  old 
age  counsellors. 

Other  speakers  referred  to  the  aged 
in  connection  with  specific  disabilities. 
Ollie  Randall  of  New  York  warned 
against  generalizations  or  hopelessness  in 
work  with  the  aged  blind,  for  each 
person  has  his  own  potentialities  which 
the  worker  must  seek  out  and  support. 
She  also  spoke  on  cancer  in  the  aged 
suggesting  that  one  reason  it  is  less 
frequently  detected  in  them  in  time  to 
be  cured  "may  be  that  old  people  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  seeking  medical  ad- 
vice regularly."  Albert  Deutsch  of  New 
York  charged  that  the  mentally  en- 
feebled but  "non-insane  aged"  were  be- 
ing "railroaded"  in  large  numbers  to 
public  mental  hospitals  because  there  is 
no  other  place  to  send  them. 

Chronically  111  and  Handicapped 

Chronic  illness  causes  nearly  a  mil- 
lion deaths  and  a  billion  days  of  dis- 
ability a  year  reported  Dr.  W.  Palmer 
Dearing  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  But  he  told  of  new  attitudes 
emerging  in  the  fight  against  this  "num- 
ber one  health  menace,"  resulting  in 
community  programs  for  prevention  and 
effective  organization  for  care. 

Pointing  out  that  a  significant  portion 
of  long  term  illness  occurs  among  chil- 
dren and  young  people,  Edith  M.  Baker 
of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  said 
that  the  process  of  recovery  among  chil- 
dren is  more  complicated.  The  period 
of  illness,  she  explained,  may  block  off 
experiences  which  contribute  to  the 
child's  social  and  emotional  maturation 
and  may  necessitate  a  traumatic  separa- 
tion from  his  parents. 

Conference  concern  for  the  physically 
handicapped  centered  around  the  pos- 
sibilities of  employment — in  industry,  in 
sheltered  workshops,  or  through  pro- 
grams for  the  homebound.  Ann  Leh- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service  urged  that  industry  pre- 
pare both  line  supervisors  and  co-workers 
when  disabled  persons  are  hired.  Every- 
one must  understand  the  reasons  for 
differences  in  treatment  received,  she 


asserted,  or  there  might  be  difficulty. 

The  social  adjustment  of  persons  with 
physical  disabilities,  particularly  the 
blind,  are  adversely  affected  by  society's 
tendency  to  stereotype,  said  Joseph  S. 
Himes,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina  College. 
Patronizing  pity  is  probably  the  most 
demoralizing  element  in  the  lives  of 
blind  persons.  He  expressed  doubt  as 
to  whether  casework  therapy  could  arrest 
and  forestall  the  damaging  of  personali- 
ties among  the  blind  until  society  alters 
its  mistaken  cultural  conceptions  about 
blindness. 

Minorities 

This  year  the  Conference  paid  less 
attention  to  the  problems  of  minorities 
than  in  recent  years  though  immigrants 
and  displaced  persons  came  in  for  con- 
siderable discussion. 

Beatrice  Carter  of  Boston  told  of  how 
a  group  of  adolescent  children  who  had 
had  devastating  wartime  experiences 
were  helped  to  resolve  some  of  their 
emotional  difficulties  and  personality 
problems  in  a  summer  camp.  Because 
much  of  their  early  lives  were  spent 
in  concentration  camps  these  children 
displayed  exceptional  ignorance  and 
naivite  in  some  areas  and  sophisticated 
thinking  and  knowledge  in  others. 
Through  a  combination  of  group  therapy 
and  casework  they  were  helped  to  liber- 
ate their  "repressed  springs  of  life"  by 
reliving  their  traumatic  experiences. 

Pauline  Gardescu,  of  Milwaukee,  said 
that  the  majority  of  DP's  who  came  to 
the  International  Institute  showed  un- 
anticipated strengths  and  social  ade- 
quacy. 

Among  racial  minorities  Indians, 
Negroes,  and  Mexicans  were  singled  out 
for  special  attention,  with  the  focus 
on  job  opportunities.  Indians,  said  John 
H.  Province  are  drifting  away  from  the 
reservations  in  search  of  work,  but  with- 
out adequate  preparation.  He  called 
for  a  program  of  community  education 
to  overcome  prejudices  against  them. 

ANY  TRULY   INCLUSIVE  ARTICLE  ON   THE 

Conference  and  People  would  have  to 
refer  to  nearly  a  thousand  papers.  The 
foregoing  merely  indicates  the  specific 
types  of  people  whose  problems  engaged 
the  Conference's  attention.  Social  work- 
ers often  talk  in  fine  phrases — "respon- 
sibilities for  democratic  objectives"- 
and  sometimes  in  incomprehensible 
terms — "differences  in  clients'  internal- 
ization" — but  whether  they  are  taking 
a  panoramic  or  a  microscopic  view  their 
all-consuming  concern  is  the  welfare  of 
human  beings.  — K.C. 
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A  MAJOR  CONFERENCE  THEME 


Progress  by  Planning 


IN  THIS  COMPLEX  WORLD,  PLANNING 
and  organization  are  increasingly  im- 
portant in  virtually  every  field  and  on 
many  levels  —  international,  national, 
state,  community,  neighborhood.  This 
applies,  of  course,  to  health  and  wel- 
fare efforts  just  as  to  production,  trans- 
portation, communication,  or  defense. 
Evidence  of  this  is  the  major  emphasis 
on  organization  and  planning  at  the 
1950  National  Conference,  not  only  in 
the  meetings  of  Section  VI  (Community 
Organization  and  Planning)  but  in 
many  other  contexts,  as  well. 

Some  of  the  more  general  aspects  of 
planning  and  organization  as  essential 
and  effective  modern  techniques  were 
considered  in  the  closing  session  by 
Governor  Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecti- 
,cut,  and  Frank  L.  Weil,  the  president  of 
the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly. 
Both  Mr.  Weil  and  Governor  Bowles 
emphasized  the  need  for  marshaling  all 
forces — government  and  private,  lay  and 
professional — to  meet  expanding  wel- 
fare needs.  Such  planning,  Mr.  Weil 
made  clear,  must  be  voluntary  and  co- 
operative. "It  has  no  authority  except 
that  given  it  by  consent.  .  .  .  The  ulti- 
mate objective  is  the  advancement  of 
human  well-being  by  working  to- 
gether." 

Governor  Bowles  cited  the  problems 
of  alcoholism  and  of  the  care  of  the 
aged  as  examples  of  statewide  planning 
and  organization  in  Connecticut.  That 
state,  which  five  years  ago  established 
the  first  Commission  on  Alcoholism, 
now  operate  five  clinics,  each  with  a 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  and  car- 
ries on  continuing  study  of  causes,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation. 

Both  these  speakers  stressed  the  need 
for  flexibility  in  all  health  and  welfare 
planning,  and  both  concluded  that,  as 
the  governor  phrased  it,  "only  in  a 
free  and  enterprising  and  expanding 
democracy  can  we  plan  cooperatively 
to  achieve  freedom  and  security  for  all." 
At  Atlantic  City,  the  theme  of  or- 
ganization and  planning  was  related 
most  frequently  to  health  and  medical 
care  and  to  fund  raising. 

Thus,  on  the  national  level,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton L.  Levin,  Chicago,  reported  on  the 
Commission  on  Chronic  Disease,  an 


outgrowth  of  the  National  Health  As- 
sembly held  in  Washington  in  May, 
1948.  The  first  project  of  this  commis- 
sion, Dr.  Levin  stated,  is  to  carry  out  a 
nationwide  survey  of  present  activities 
and  planning  in  all  phases  of  chronic 
disease,  including  prevention,  early  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  rehabilitation,  hospital 
care,  nursing,  home  and  custodial  care. 

An  example  of  health  planning  and 
organization  on  the  local  level  was  given 
by  Professor  Elizabeth  P.  Rice,  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  who  described 
the  Boston  project  in  tuberculosis  case 
finding.  This  project  included  a  social 
service  committee  on  which  all  social 
work  fields  were  represented. 

Professor  Rice  concluded  that  the 
chief  needs  for  similar  projects  are  case 
work  services  for  the  patients  of  private 
physicians;  social  services  for  the  fami- 
lies of  tuberculous  patients;  and  a  social 
worker  assigned  to  the  tuberculosis  divi- 
sion of  the  city  health  department. 

Planning  for  Health 

From  the  experience  of  the  health 
division  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Chi- 
cago, organized  in  1930,  Alexander 
Ropchan,  its  executive  secretary,  drew 
these  principles  of  sound  planning  and 
organization:  Community  health  plan- 
ning must  be  a  partnership  of  lay  leader- 
ship and  health  and  welfare  agencies;  it 
must  consider  all  points  of  view,  and 
make  decisions  by  democratic  processes; 
it  calls  for  consideration  also  of  housing, 
recreation,  education,  and  welfare;  it  re- 
quires "working  together,"  not  arbitrary 
decisions,  no  matter  how  expert;  it  must 
proceed  on  a  sound  factual  basis;  it  must 
have  adequate,  effective  leadership. 

The  necessity  for  "starting  where  the 
community  is"  was  stressed  by  Samuel 
Whitman,  Cleveland,  in  describing  the 
Miami  County,  Ohio,  mental  health  pro- 
gram. Any  community  program,  he 
said,  must  be  brought  down  to  the  com- 
munity level  in  specific  terms:  "How 
big  is  the  problem  in  our  town,  our 
county?"  Another  aspect  of  successful 
planning  shown  in  this  experience  is 
that  "no  program  can  operate  in  a 
vacuum — it  must  be  in  the  mainstream 
of  community  life,  part  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 


tional service,"  .  .  .  and  soundly  inte- 
grated. 

The  Bronx  Pilot  Project  is  an  experi- 
ment in  joint  planning  for  delinquency 
prevention  and  control  by  a  public  body, 
the  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  and 
the  community.  This  study,  with  recom- 
mendations, was  carried  out  by  seven 
panels  on  which  115  citizens  served.  The 
findings,  published  in  a  widely  read 
pamphlet,  are  looked  on,  Lester  Peddy 
reported,  as  "the  definitive  statement  of 
mature  grass  roots  community  sentiment 
in  The  Bronx."  Many  of  its  recommen- 
dations are  already  in  effect. 

The  leadership  of  the  public  health 
department  in  community  planning  was 
outlined  by  Dr.  George  James,  Ulster 
County,  New  York.  This  physician, 
like  many  other  conference  interpreters 
of  planning  today,  brought  out  that 
health  programs  must  be  related  to  other 
services,  especially  welfare,  since  "pov- 
erty spreads  disease  and  disease  gener- 
ates more  poverty."  He  pointed  to  the 
need  for  more  emphasis  on  prevention 
in  all  community  health  and  welfare 
planning,  with  cooperative  efforts  toward 
case  finding,  which  would  greatly  re- 
duce both  acute  and  chronic  disease. 

Areas  of  Organization 

Another  type  of  community  planning 
was  discussed  by  Cordelia  Cox,  Luth- 
eran Resettlement  Service,  who  described 
why  and  how  a  community  should  or- 
ganize to  welcome  and  assimilate  the 
displaced  persons  now  being  brought  to 
the  United  States.  Among  the  essentials 
of  such  a  community  program  she  sug- 
gested: decent  jobs  and  housing;  quiet, 
sustained  interest  in  the  DP's;  freedom 
for  the  newcomers  to  make  their  own 
plans  and  decisions;  opportunities  for 
the  DP's  to  gain  understanding  of  Amer- 
ican culture,  institutions,  and  customs. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Confer- 
ence heard  that  community  planning  and 
organization  have  brought  progress  is 
in  race  relations,  and  particularly  in 
broader  employment  opportunities.  In 
considering  present  FEPC  laws  in  eight 
states  and  two  municipalities,  Harold 
A.  Lett,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  cited 
changes  in  employment  policy,  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  Jews  and  Negroes, 
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as  a  result  of  conferences  between  spokes- 
men for  the  administrative  agency  and 
groups  of  employers,  employment  agen- 
cies, trade  associations,  and  others. 
Among  the  indirect  results  of  such  ef- 
forts, he  cited  the  change  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  handling  of  the  whole 
question,  recent  motion  pictures,  partial 
control  of  the  "quota"  system. 

The  Survey  as  a  Tool 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  at  the 
Cleveland  Conference  in  1949  for  spe- 
cial consideration  of  the  community  sur- 
vey as  a  tool  of  planning  and  organiza- 
tion, there  was  at  Atlantic  City  a  panel 
discussion  of  this  subject.  C.  F.  McNeil, 
Ohio  State  University,  served  as  chair- 
man, and  the  participants  were  Arch 
Mandel,  Community  Chests  and  Coun- 
cils of  America,  Robert  P.  Lane,  Pitts- 
burgh, Sydney  B.  Markey,  Milwaukee, 
Ralph  H.  Smith,  Albany,  and  Harry  M. 
Carey,  Boston.  A  survey  of  community 
agencies  and  services  should  only  be 
undertaken,  it  was  brought  out,  when 
the  purpose  is  better  service. 

"We  believe  a  community  is  ready  for 
a  survey,"  Arch  Mandel  suggested, 
"when  more  than  just  a  few  want  it, 
when  those  who  are  tied  up  with  health 
and  welfare  services  want  it,  when  the 
community  is  asking  for  it,  and  knows 
why.  There  must  be  more  than  ac- 
quiescence on  the  part  of  agencies."  To 
succeed,  Mr.  Smith  held,  the  purpose 
of  the  survey  must  be  "spelled  out" 
to  the  community.  Further,  the  com- 
munity must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
findings  of  the  survey. 

Mr.  Lane  made  clear  the  need  for  a 
responsible  survey  committee  independ- 
ent of  any  organization.  This  com- 
mittee should  select  the  survey  director, 
but  "keep  hands  off  the  selection  of  the 
rest  of  the  staff."  It  has  little  to  do 
with  technical  procedure,  but  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  publishing  the  staff  find- 
ings. If  the  committee  differs  from  the 
staff  in  some  of  its  recommendations, 
it  should  publish  and  circulate  a  sup- 
plementary report. 

Mr.  Markey  described  the  Milwaukee 
survey  as  a  "tool  of  community 
planning,"  and  urged  that  "unless  such 
a  study  is  translated  into  action,  it  is 
a  waste  of  effort."  Mr.  Carey  brought 
out  that  often  the  intangible  results  of 
a  survey — changes  in  community  atti- 
tudes, for  example — are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  concrete  results. 

The  purpose  of  a  community  survey, 
these  experts  pointed  out,  is  not  "to 
suppress  things"  but  to  make  possible 
sounder  planning  and  organization  and 


The  Citizen's  Part 

"  ublic  welfare  workers  should  wel- 
come the  chance  to  tell  the  taxpayer 
what  we  cannot  do — to  say  over  and 
over  again  that  we  can't  clear  the  city 
of  the  slums  that  breed  dependency 
and  crime;  that  we  can't  distribute 
medical  services  over  the  nation  so 
that  illness — the  number  one  cause  of 
dependency — can  be  prevented  or  less- 
ened; that  we  can't  equalize  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities 
for  all  citizens  so  that  their  chances 
for  self-maintenance  will  be  far  greater 
than  they  are  today;  that  we  can't 
enact  into  legislation  an  insurance 
plan  that  will  enable  all  of  us  to  save 
for  the  future  during  our  productive 
years. 

We  should  welcome  the  chance  to 
emphasize  these  negatives  and  to 
differentiate  clearly  between  our  re- 
sponsibility and  that  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  We  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, seize  every  opportunity  to  give 
the  taxpayer  all  the  facts,  the  facts 
which  we  know  first  hand,  and  assure 
him  that  in  addition,  we  stand  ready 
to  offer  him  skilled  professional  help 
in  finding  solutions  to  some  of  these 
problems.  We  need  to  remind  him 
constantly  that  it  is  our  job  to  meet 
the  job  as  it  exists — to  meet  it  prompt- 
ly and  adequately. 

We're  dealing  with  the  effects.  But 
he  must  deal  with  the  causes. 

— Rosemary  Morrissey, 
Orleans  Parish  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  New  Orleans,  La. 


hence  better  service  to  the  community. 
As  Mr.  Smith  put  it,  "To  think  that 
a  survey  will  mean  a  cut  in  the  cam- 
paign goal  of  the  local  Community 
Chest  is  completely  unrealistic.  Any 
honest  survey  will  reveal  the  need  for 
more  rather  than  for  less  expenditure." 

Another  aspect  of  community  planning 
and  organization  discussed  at  the  con- 
ference was  the  relationship  between 
local  and  national  agencies.  Professor 
Nathan  E.  Cohen,  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  stressed  the  local  level 
as  the  real  point  of  service.  The  local 
agency  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
community  planning,  and  in  this  sense 
it  must  contribute  to  the  national  body. 
However,  he  held,  the  national  agencies 
should  do  more  to  aid  local  agencies  in 
their  planning  function.  Helen  Rowe, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  brought  out  that  a 
major  service  of  the  national  is  in  keep- 
ing the  local  agency  abreast  of  trends 
and  developments. 

The  importance  of  citizen  cooperation 
in  planning,  policy  making,  and  agency 
activity  in  the  social  work  field  was 
stressed  in  many  meetings  and  in  rela- 
tion to  many  types  of  program.  At  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Citizen  Participation  of  Com- 


munity Chests  and  Councils  and  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  volunteer  services  in 
one  community — Washington,  D.  C. — 
was  given  by  Arthur  H.  Kruse,  Mrs. 
Charles  Runyon,  III,  and  Marjorie  Col- 
lins. This  presentation  brought  out  the 
need  for  a  clear  division  of  responsibility 
as  between  volunteers  and  professionals, 
and  the  great  variety  of  talents  and  skills 
available  to  agencies  which  make  a  point 
of  enlisting  and  wisely  using  lay  par- 
ticipants. 

Much  of  the  conference  discussion  of 
planning  and  organization  dealt  with 
fund  raising.  Various  speakers  cited  the 
findings  of  the  Expenditure  Study  of 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America,  which  showed  that  the  average 
community  spends  annually  between  $30 
and  |50  per  capita  for  health,  welfare, 
and  recreation  services.  Of  this,  45  to 
60  percent  is  public  money,  an  average 
of  5.7  percent  is  from  the  Chest,  and 
the  balance  is  from  independent  cam- 
paigns, foundations,  and  so  on. 

One  group  meeting  sought  to  answer 
the  question,  "Can  the  principles  of 
federated  financing  be  successfully  ap- 
plied to  the  appeals  of  national  agen- 
cies?" In  presenting  the  experience  of 
the  United  Health  and  Welfare  Fund 
of  Michigan,  Earle  G.  Lippincott,  Lan- 
sing, said  that  while  this  device  has 
not  cured  the  multiple  appeals  problem, 
some  valuable  remedies  are  being  de- 
veloped and  tried.  "Joint  action  of  the 
CCC  and  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly  seems  to  be  the  prime  hope 
for  help  from  national  efforts  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  campaign  chaos,"  he 
held.  In  addition  to  the  Michigan  Fund, 
he  cited  other  statewide  efforts  at 
planning  and  organization  in  the  field, 
among  them  the  Community  Research 
Council  of  Minnesota,  the  Massachu- 
setts Community  Organization  Service, 
and  the  Oregon  Chest. 

The  Problem  of  Funds 

Another  aspect  of  community  organ- 
ization to  support  social  services  was 
developed  in  a  committee  paper  pre- 
sented by  George  Brager,  The  Bronx; 
Paul  Cressey,  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Lil- 
lian Sharpley,  National  Board  of  the 
YWCA;  and  Sanford  Solender,  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Group  Workers.  This  report  de- 
scribed recent  advances  in  the  type  and 
quality  of  group  work,  and  in  the  capa- 
city of  this  young  speciality  to  give  im- 
proved community  service.  At  the  same 
time,  it  pointed  out  that  group  work, 
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along  with  other  types  of  voluntary  so- 
cial work  "faces  a  serious  financial  situa- 
tion growing  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
contributing  public  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  services  which  they  have  been  asked 
to  sustain."  The  critical  problem  is  that 
"many  agencies  .  .  .  are  confronted  with 
insufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  program  commitments." 
The  committee  added,  "It  is  regrettable 
to  report  that  there  has  developed  con- 
siderable rigidity  in  regard  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  new  programs  and  agencies, 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  Com- 
munity Chest's  earlier  role  as  a  sponsor 
of  promising  new  community  services." 

The  Support  of  Public  Welfare 

A  discussion  of  community  organiza- 
tion in  support  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams by  Ralph  H.  Blanchard,  execu- 
tive director,  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America,  was  one  of  the 
widely  discussed  papers  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Blanchard  defined  community  or- 
ganization as  "the  process  through  which 
the  many  diverse  interests  and  forces 
within  a  community  can  be  brought  to- 
gether on  a  democratic  basis  to  arrive 
at  appropriate  solutions  to  health  and 
welfare  problems."  He  described  five 
methods  required  by  public  welfare: 

1.  Fact  finding  and  research,  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  the  extent  of  need. 

2.  The  development  of  criteria  as  to 
whether    a    program    should    be    under 
public    or    private    auspices.     Chicago, 
Boston,  Atlanta,  and  other  communities 
have  developed  such  criteria.    A  result 
is     flexible     programs,     periodically     re- 
viewed. 

3.  Interpretation   of   needs   and   serv- 
ices to  the  public.   "It  is  shocking  but 
nonetheless   true   that   it   often   takes   a 
crisis  like  a  murder  by  a  teen-ager  to 
arouse  the  community  to  the  need   for 
a  mental  hygiene  clinic." 

4.  Help  in   developing  good  program 
content,   standards,  costs,   and   policy. 

5.  Preparation,  introduction,  and  sup- 
port   of    legislative    measures    to    bring 
about  desired  public  programs  and  ade- 
quate   appropriations.     If    relationships 
between    the    Community    Council    or 
similar  organization  and  public  welfare 
are    to    be    fruitful,    the    council    must 
represent  not  only  health  and   welfare 
agencies  but  "all  groups  having  a  con- 
cern   with    conserving    and    promoting 
human  values." 

The  speaker  declared  that  "the  man- 
date for  community  planning  comes 
from  all  the  people,  and  all  the  interests 
and  elements  of  the  people  have  a  right 
and  a  responsibility  to  participate  in  it," 


and  that  "a  successful  Community  Wel- 
fare Council  is  one  which  is  truly  a 
people's  movement." 

Mr.  Blanchard  held  that  "public  and 
private  forces  must  continue  to  attack 
these  vital  problems  in  harmony,  each 
carrying  a  fair  share  of  the  load,  and 
both  sharing  in  the  results."  "The 
genius  of  America,"  he  concluded,  "is 
her  capacity  to  join  public  and  private 
forces  in  the  solution  of  her  most  press- 
ing problems.  Woodrow  Wilson  said, 
'the  highest  form  of  efficiency  is  spon- 
taneous cooperation  of  a  free  people.'  " 

Since  local  community  welfare  councils 
are  wholly  autonomous,  there  are  no 
national  standards  and  some  fall  short 
of  what  is  generally  meant  by  effective 
community  planning.  As  a  sort  of  yard- 
stick, CCC  has  been  developing  a  self- 
appraisal  form  for  the  use  of  councils 
in  measuring  themselves.  In  discussing 
this  form,  John  B.  Dawson,  Philadel- 
phia, criticized  current  efforts  to  merge 
chests  and  councils,  holding  that  the 
local  council  must  be  able  to  act  for 
itself,  and  not  be  "a  tail  of  the  chest 
kite."  He  cited  figures  from  twenty-nine 
urban  communities,  showing  that  the 
cost  of  fund  raising  (chest)  was  eight 
or  nine  times  the  amount  spent  on 
planning  (council),  with  the  council 
budget  often  bearing  little  relationship 
to  the  investment  in  health  and  wel- 
fare services.  Eleanor  S.  Washburn,  Bos- 
ton, described  an  experiment  with  the 
self-appraisal  form  in  which  sixteen 
councils  participated.  These  councils 
held  that  the  suggested  standards  and 
norms  are  sound,  but  made  various 
suggestions  for  their  use.  James  W. 
Fogarty,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
pointed  out  that  the  form  does  not  lend 
itself  to  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
a  council — it  measures  program  and 
structure,  not  results. 

Councils  in  Action 

An  eloquent  argument  in  support  of 
social  action  as  a  function  of  the  plan- 
ning agency  in  the  health  and  welfare 
field  was  given  by  Violet  Sieder,  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  of  America. 
"Increasingly,"  she  pointed  out,  "the 
Council  is  turning  its  attention  to  such 
programs  as  social  insurance,  public 
housing,  mental  hygiene  clinics,  voca- 
tional counseling  service,  and  child  labor 
standards.  A  good  criterion  for  deter- 
mining the  legitimate  scope  of  Council 
activity  is  whether  a  project  will  either 
minimize  the  necessity  for  or  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  welfare  serv- 
ices." Miss  Sieder  commented:  "The 
lack  of  political  know-how  is  perhaps 


the  biggest  stumbling  block  to  Council 
activity  .  .  .  When  you're  not  sure  how 
to  proceed,  you're  naturally  timid  about 
starting  anything  ...  If  we  regard  the 
politician  not  as  some  evil  by-product  of 
our  democratic  system,  but  rather  as  an 
essential  and  important  cog  in  the  legiti- 
mate operation  of  the  machinery,  we 
will  start  off  with  several  points  in 
our  favor." 

As  examples  of  social  action  by  Com- 
munity Welfare  Councils,  Miss  Sieder 
cited  the  contribution  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Council's  health  division  in  work- 
ing with  the  state  department  of  health 
in  formulating  standards  for  commer- 
cially operated  nursing  homes,  prepara- 
tory to  the  development  of  official 
regulation  of  such  institutions.  Another 
example  of  careful  community  planning 
which  resulted  in  action  was  the  service 
of  the  Dallas  Council  in  helping  put 
through  a  million  dollar  bond  issue  for 
a  juvenile  welfare  building  recommended 
in  a  study  made  for  the  Council  by 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Seider  added  that  "com- 
munity organization  for  health,  welfare, 
and  recreation  is  a  long  range  program 
in  which  action  is  a  final  step  in  a  care- 
fully planned  chain  of  events,  which 
includes  study,  formulation  of  agree- 
ments, community  interpretation,  and 
education." 

Perhaps  no  aspect  of  the  Atlantic  City 
program  offered  stronger  evidence  of  a 
mature  profession  than  the  significant 
place  given  to  planning  and  organiza- 
tion, the  emphasis  on  flexible,  long  range 
programs,  on  cooperation  and  sound 
team  work  as  essential  to  the  agencies 
and  the  workers  carrying  so  heavy  a 
responsibility  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  American  communities  today. 

B.  A. 


End   of  the   Road 

One  of  my  girls,  before  she  came 
to  Framingham,  made  a  hobby  of 
playing  the  ponies.  She  cultivated 
her  hobby  so  intensively  that  eventu- 
ally she  had  to  resort  to  forgery  to 
balance  her  budget.  After  that,  a 
five-year  sentence  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  her  misfortunes.  Her  hus- 
band divorced  her,  her  two  children 
were  offered  for  adoption,  her  father 
died,  her  former  home  burned  to  the 
ground.  Out  of  the  depths  of  her 
despair,  she  wrote  her  mother, 
"There  sure  isn't  much  ahead  for 
me.  After  I  get  out  of  here,  the  only 
chance  I  see  is  to  turn  into  a  social 
worker." 

Miriam  Van  Waters 

Superintendent,  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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FROM  THE  OPENINQ  ADDRESSES 


".  .  .  for  we  are,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  this  nation,  a  part  of 
the  people  of  the  world." 

—Martha  M.  Eliot 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  social  work- 
ers that  disease,  hunger,  and  want  cor- 
rode the  capacities  of  human  beings  to 
get  along  well  together.  But  providing 
the  necessities  of  life  is  only  a  first, 
emergency  measure.  It  is  when  initiative 
asserts  itself  and  the  desire  to  restore 
and  change  is  aroused,  that  constructive 
forces  begin  to  act. 

It  seems  to  me  the  work  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  is  based  on  this 
composite  philosophy.  The  WHO,  work- 
ing with  governments,  uses  as  one  of 
its  most  important  tools  the  health  dem- 
onstration, which  may  cover  one,  two 
or  more  years.  This  form  of  help  may 
be  related  to  any  aspect  of  health  or 
medical  service,  but  at  present,  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases  such  as  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  and  to  the  organization 
of  programs  in  the  fields  of  child  health, 
environmental  sanitation,  or  nutrition 

All  WHO  demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  grant-in-aid  basis,  not 
grants  in  money,  but  in  personnel  and 
program,  the  governments  contributing 
local  members,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, international  members.  For 
example,  a  malaria  control  team,  which 
includes  typically  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  a  sanitary  engineer,  an  entomolo- 
gist, and  a  nurse,  may  be  composed  of 
people  brought  together  from  countries 
as  far  apart  geographically  as  Italy, 
India,  and  Venezuela.  These  team  mem- 
bers will,  however,  have  one  thing  in 
common — they  will  all  understand  how 
to  control  malaria. 

The  first  job  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization has  is  to  get  them  to  work 
together  as  a  team,  get  them  to  under- 
stand one  another  and  their  ways  of 
work.  But  even  this  is  considerably  less 
complicated  than  the  second  job,  which 
is  to  help  the  team  to  understand  that 
giving  leadership  in  a  project  does  not 
mean  domination  of  a  group;  that  an 
international  team  leader  can  be  as  ef- 
fective— if  not  more  effective — as  adviser 
to  a  nationally  directed  project  as  if  he 


held  all  the  authority  himself. 

Barriers  to  success  of  a  health  demon- 
stration may  be  raised  by  a  variety  of 
social  and  cultural  taboos,  or  by  lack 
of  very  simple  information,  such  as  ele- 
mentary facts  concerning  venereal  dis- 
ease or  tuberculosis;  or  why  milk  is  a 
good  food  for  children,  and  what  substi- 
tutes can  be  used  for  it. 

Vv  HO  or  what  is  to  bridge  these  gaps? 
My  own  feeling — and  I  am  not  alone  in 
this — is  that  the  cultural  or  social  anthro- 
pologist can  be  of  enormous  assistance 
to  social  workers  and  health  specialists 
at  this  point.  Certainly  it  is  apparent 
that  much  more  research  must  be  under- 
taken on  existing  patterns  of  cultural 
life,  and  how  people  from  one  culture 
can  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  another. 
Even  here  in  the  United  States  such 
research  is  needed  if  the  implications  of 
the  multiplicity  of  cultural  differences 
existing  here  are  to  be  understood  and 
utilized  effectively  in  our  developing  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  life.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  diverse  lands  and  cultures, 
many  people  of  the  United  States  today 
do  not  understand  the  great  differences 
in  belief  and  tradition  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  action  and  thought  of  other 
countries.  And  the  reverse  is  true — the 
people  of  other  countries  do  not  under- 
stand the  new  cultural  and  social  pat- 
terns still  being  woven  in  the  United 
States  from  the  warp  and  woof  of  older 
cultures.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  progress 
towards  our  goal  of  international  har- 
mony, these  differences  must  be  under- 
stood and  mutually  accepted.  .  .  . 

As  any  community  organizer  knows, 
one  must  have  accurate  foreknowledge 
of  the  groups  who  influence  the  conduct 
of  a  community's  affairs  if  one  wishes 
to  interest  the  community  in  working 
toward  a  given  objective.  When  the 
anthropologist  talks  about  studying  the 
caste  and  class  structure  and  the  group 
idea  of  status,  he  means  the  same  thing. 
Who  are  the  titular  leaders  of  the 
groups?  Who  the  actual  leaders?  Who 
must  first  be  persuaded  that  killing 
mosquitoes  will  get  rid  of  malaria? 
What  are  the  customs  and  taboos  about 
food,  relations  of  the  sexes,  sacred  cere- 


monies, birth,  death,  illness?  Are  milk 
and  milk  products  considered  a  basic 
part  of  the  diet,  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  or  are  they  generally  un- 
known, as  in  China?  How  can  our 
scientific  knowledge  of  nutrition  be  fitted 
into  existing  food  habits  with  the  least 
disturbance  of  custom?  What  taboo  must 
be  dealt  with  in  educational  methods? 
What  principles  of  group  dynamics  can 
help  people  solve  their  problems?  .  .  . 
It  is  with  a  view  to  orienting  the 
experts  in  advance,  and  giving  advice 
to  them  on  the  job,  that  the  World 
Health  Organization  is  now  seeking  the 
counsel  of  anthropologists  and  health 
educators.  It  is  obvious  that  the  health 
education  aspects  of  any  program  must 
be  built  on  the  basic  culture  of  the 
people  to  be  served.  In  developing  a 
malaria  control  project,  for  example,  we 
have  learned  that  the  team  must  be  on 
the  spot  several  months  before  the 
malaria  season  begins.  Though  it  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  whole  operation, 
ample  time  must  be  allowed  not  only 
to  organize  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
work,  but  also  to  study  the  customs  of 
the  people,  and  to  discover  and  over- 
come prejudices  that  may  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  control  teams.  .  .  . 

\J  NE  of  the  best  basic  principles  in 
any  type  of  work  with  people  constitutes 
a  simple  observation  of  human  nature 
as  true  in  international  activities  as  in 
the  most  modern  social  case  work  office 
of  any  United  States  city:  people  do  not 
like  to  be  pushed  around  by  those  they 
consider  to  be  outsiders.  The  greatest 
care  has  to  be  taken,  in  our  task  for 
world  health,  to  stimulate  and  maintain 
a  maximum  degree  of  local  cooperation 
and  responsibility.  Health,  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  like  happiness,  cannot  be  given 
to  people;  they  must  create  it.  ... 

There  is  indeed  urgent  need  for  the 
people  of  the  world  to  go  forward  con- 
fidently in  their  search  for  new  ways 
to  secure  international  understanding 
and  harmony  based  on  the  physical, 
mental  and  social  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  In  this  search,  all 
social  workers  join,  for  we  are,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  this  nation,  a  part  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  And  at  heart  we 
know  that  "man  will  yet  win." 
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THE  SURVEY 


BY  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 


"...  no  society  can  remain 
free  which  creates  forces  more 
powerful  than  the  people  them- 
selves." 

— Lester  B.  Granger 

Social  work,  by  its  very  nature,  has 
an  interest  in  such  questions  as  stand- 
ards of  living,  the  administration  of 
government  agencies  for  the  protection  of 
society,  relationships  between  groups  of 
people,  and  development  of  personalities 
and  talents  within  groups.  But  these 
initial  functions  demand  others.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  lay  claim  to  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing without  defining  it  in  terms  of  a 
living  wage  for  the  American  family. 
But  we  cannot  take  an  interest  in  a  liv- 
ing wage  without  somehow  backing  the 
wage-earner  in  his  struggle  to  attain  it. 
Any  effective  implementation  of  that  in- 
terest is  likely  to  propel  us  right  into 
the  midst  of  the  never  ending  struggle 
between  management  and  labor — an  area 
historically  marked  verboten  for  social 
work.  Our  professional  commitment 
will  make  us  oppose  officials  when  we 
find  them  "against"  that  public  interest 
which  we  defend.  We  openly  resist  a 
force  injurious  to  the  general  welfare 
as  promptly  as  we  do  a  more  tangible 
threat  to  the  individual  health  or  wel- 
fare of  our  clients.  We  cannot  dis- 
charge our  responsibility  to  democracy 
when  we  shyly  stand  far  from  the  con- 
flict in  which  she  is  embroiled  with 
her  enemies.  .  .  . 

Social  workers,  of  course,  are  emo- 
tionally and  occupationally  motivated 
toward  support  of  social  reform.  The 
persons  who  choose  our  profession  are 
apt  to  be  those  who  wish  to  help  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  people 
live.  Hence,  social  workers  are  apt  to 
shrink  away  from  any  position  opposing 
a  humane  and  seemingly  liberal  change. 

But  that  characteristic  predilection 
toward  liberalism  has  been,  on  occasion, 
our  serious  professional  enemy,  and  a 
deterrent  to  our  support  of  democratic 
objectives.  Too  often  we  display  a  tend- 
ency to  make  offhand  judgments  re- 
garding proposals  that  are  offered  piece- 
meal, without  insisting  on  a  look  at 
the  whole  program.  .  .  . 
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Nor  should  it  be  only  the  matter  of 
financial  costs  that  determines  our  judg- 
ment of  so-called  "liberal"  proposals. 
Some  might  be  self-liquidating,  as  with 
the  Truman  Administration's  defeated 
plan  for  aid  to  cooperative  home  build- 
ing. Others,  like  a  compulsory  program 
of  health  insurance,  may  promise  a  fi- 
nancial saving  for  the  average  wage- 
earner  that  would  seem  to  justify  an 
expanded  budget.  It  is  such  plans  as 
these  that  have  the  gaudiest  appeal  for 
the  shopper  for  oddments  of  social  re- 
form— and  some  of  these  bits  and  parts 
under  their  bright  wrappings  may  be 
found  to  have  real  merit.  But  enticing 
or  unattractive,  it  is  unwise  for  social 
work  to  accept  them  without  some  fair- 
ly clear  idea  of  the  whole  purchase — 
its  nature,  purpose,  and  cost.  .  .  . 


have  heard  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  year  about  the  "welfare  state," 
without  having  been  told  exactly  what 
it  is.  True,  Republican  stalwarts  have 
furiously  denounced  it  as  an  entrapment 
scheme  aimed  at  the  liberties  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  And  Democratic  spokes- 
men have  derided  the  opposition  and 
extolled  the  worth  of  a  "state  of  general 
welfare"  which  provides  for  the  basic 
needs  of  people,  through  the  intervention 
of  government  at  points  where  those 
needs  are  underserved. 

The  general  public  has  been  fairly  in- 
different to  the  debate,  with  a  possible 
subconscious  awareness  of  its  insincer- 
ity. Nevertheless,  in  some  quarters  it 
is  considered  professional  treason  for  any 
social  worker  to  set  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  neo-New  Deal  program.  But 
is  such  opposition  "treasonable"?  Must 
the  socially  conscious  lay  or  professional 
leader,  in  order  to  retain  his  "liberal" 
franchise,  automatically  support  pro- 
posals merely  because  they  are  offered 
by  a  "liberal"  administration,  and 
backed  by  the  more  vociferous  "liberal 
and  labor"  elements? 

My  point  is  that  any  set  of  proposals 
may  be  wise  or  unwise  when  viewed  in 
isolation,  but  we  cannot  know  its  real 
values  or  its  real  dangers  until  we  have 
:stablished  judgment  on  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  which  it  is  only  a  part.  Some- 
times this  weighing  is  a  wearisome 
procedure.  But  we  cannot  expect  our 


socio-political  opinions  to  receive  respect 
unless  we  demonstrate  some  perceptive 
awareness  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
and  state  very  clearly  the  kind  of  society 
we  wish  to  create  or  perpetuate.  .  .  . 

What  are  our  special  opportunities 
and  our  special  challenges  as  board, 
volunteer,  and  staff  members  of  social 
agencies — as  workers  who  come  every 
day  in  close,  advisory  contact  with  pos- 
sibly twenty  million  people?  Our  op- 
portunity stands  out  clear  and  excep- 
tional: to  encourage,  stimulate,  and  guide 
the  exercise  of  personal  and  mutual 
responsibility  in  a  society  where  the 
tendency  is  to  depersonalize  relationships 
and  to  atrophy  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility. 

Depression,  war,  post-war  recovery — 
each  of  the  phenomena  has  acceler- 
ated the  triple-headed  growth  of  Big 
Business  and  Industry,  Big  Labor,  and 
Big  Government,  while  decreasing  the 
influence  of  family,  school,  and  church. 

Here,  then,  is  the  job  for  any  organi- 
zations and  workers  with  a  special  con- 
cern for  people  and  special  skill  in 
implementing  that  concern.  It  is  un- 
important in  this  connection  whether 
our  concept  of  the  ideal  future  is  labeled 
"liberal"  or  "conservative".  In  either 
case  our  common  intelligence  will  tell 
us  that  no  society  can  remain  free  which 
creates  forces  more  powerful  than  the 
people  themselves.  For  verification,  we 
need  not  look  back  to  Nazi  Germany 
with  its  Dachau  and  Buchenwald,  nor 
across  to  Soviet  Russia  with  its  enslaved 
masses.  We  need  look  no  further  than 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  political 
machines  in  some  of  our  large  cities; 
the  rough-riding  political  operatives  in 
some  of  our  large  unions;  the  brutal  use 
of  power  by  some  of  our  industrial  or 
business  combines.  .  .  . 


o 


UR  responsibility  to  democracy  is  to 
learn  and  never  forget  its  real  meaning. 
It  is  to  realize  that  opportunity,  security 
and  responsibility  are  not  slogans,  but  a 
way  of  life — not  three  separate  goals, 
but  one.  It  is  to  know  that  without 
opportunity  for  all  there  can  be  no  real 
security  for  any.  "Freedom  is  a  thing 
that  has  no  ending.  It  must  be  worked 
for.  It  must  be  defended." 
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CONFERENCE  PERSONALITIES 


DR.  MARTHA  M.  ELIOT,  THIS 
year's  conference  president,  might 
be  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the 
modern  approach  to  health  and  welfare 
problems.  Flying  the  Atlantic  in  order 
to  preside  at  the  social  work  confer- 
ence, she  planned  to  return  to  Geneva 
the  following  week  to  participate  in  the 
third  World  Health  Assembly,  in  her 
capacity  as  assistant  director-general  of 
the  World  Health  Organization.  Thus 
she  provided  a  dramatic  example  not 
only  of  the  globe-trotting  that  can  be 
involved  in  some  responsibilities,  but 
also  of  the  increasing  recognition  that 
health  work  and  social  work  are  but  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin. 

This  combining  of  social  work  and 
health  interests  is  not  new  to  Dr.  Eliot, 
who  spent  twenty-five  years  at  the  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau,  ending  as  associate 
chief,  before  going  to  WHO  a  year  ago. 
During  all  that  past  she  was  tireless 
in  preaching  what  has  now  become 
fancily  known  as  the  "multi-discipline 
approach"  for  meeting  the  continuing 
needs  of  children.  No  profession  deal- 
ing with  people,  says  she,  can  carry 
its  responsibilities  alone,  for  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  social  scientists  are  all  in- 
tertwined. 

She  began  to  see  this  when  she  worked 
in  1913  in  the  social  service  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  during  her  training  in  medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  from 
which  she  was  graduated  in  1918.  But 
it  grew  stronger  as  she  viewed  the 
health  needs  of  families  and  children 
from  community,  then  national,  then 
international  levels.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  aspects  of  international 
work,  she  finds,  is  in  the  keenness  for 
coordination  among  the  various  special- 
ized agencies  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  Eliot  is  at  present  working  on 
plans  to  include  a  section  on  social 
health  within  WHO's  Division  for  the 
Organization  of  Public  Health  Services, 
with  a  medical  social  worker  on  its  staff 
whose  function  will  be  largely  educa- 
tional. Similarly,  one  of  her  ambi- 
tions for  the  future  is  to  achieve  a 
specialist  in  group  dynamics  on  the 


WHO  staff.  "On  the  international 
level,"  she  explains,  "we  must  work 
in  teams  and  groups,  and  the  best 
techniques  in  group  action  can  be  none 
too  good  for  us." 

International  concerns  have  not 
dimmed  Dr.  Eliot's  interest  in  the 
children  of  America.  Some  of  her  first 
questions  on  arriving  here  were  to  ask 
what  has  happened  to  pending  con- 
gressional proposals  for  increases  in 
appropriations  for  maternal  and  child 
health  and  for  the  expansion  of  child 
welfare  services  to  children.  She  left 
the  Children's  Bureau,  she  says,  to  give 
a  chance  for  "new  blood  to  come  in." 
At  WHO  all  blood  is  new  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  limitless  flow  of  ideas 
that  pour  out  in  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Eliot,  none  could  be  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  this  gentle  New  Englander 
who  throughout  a  career  as  pediatrician, 
government  official,  and  international 
servant  has  maintained  a  clear  focus  on 
families,  children,  and  all  individuals  as 
people  to  be  served. 


r    OR   ALMOST   TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS,  JANE 

CHANDLER  has  stood  beside  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  oil  can  in  hand,  an 
eye  to  rods  and  pistons,  an  ear  to  the 
first  scratch  of  friction.  Through  twenty- 
four  annual  Conferences,  veteran  social 
workers  and  bewildered  new  recruits 
have  found  her  a  source  of  unfailing 
calm,  information,  and  the  "quiet  steer" 
that  has  saved  speakers,  associate  groups, 
chairmen,  discussants,  many  an  hour  of 
confusion  or  despair.  When  Jane 
Chandler  resigned  last  month,  her  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  June  1,  she  left 
thousands  of  professional  and  lay  workers 
bewildered  and  dismayed. 

Miss  Chandler  came  to  the  National 
Conference  in  September,  1926,  after 
graduating  from  Ohio  Wesleyan,  taking 
a  postgraduate  year  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Science  at  Western  Re- 
serve, and  a  business  course.  At  that 
time,  the  Conference  had  a  staff  of  three 
—the  late  Howard  Knight  as  general 
secretary,  a  bookkeeper,  and  young  Jane 
Chandler,  secretary,  errand  girl,  and 


general  factotum.  The  Conference  of 
those  days  included  only  a  dozen  associ- 
ate groups,  as  compared  with  more  than 
sixty  today.  Her  first  Conference  was 
Des  Moines,  in  the  spring  of  1927. 

Twenty-one  years  later,  following  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Knight  in  October 
1947,  Jane  Chandler,  as  acting  executive, 
piloted  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  Con- 
ference in  Atlantic  City,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  more  than  7,000. 

From  her  early  clerical  post,  Miss 
Chandler  soon  moved  into  a  position 
vaguely  defined  as  assistant  executive 
secretary.  Her  duties,  she  says,  were 
to  "do  anything  Mr.  Knight  didn't  want 
to  do."  This  included,  from  time  to 
time,  arrangements  with  hotels  and  con- 
vention bureaus,  conference  programs 
(increasingly  complex  each  year),  han- 
dling materials  for  the  Proceedings,  as- 
sistance to  section  chairmen,  and  the 
countless  letters  concerned  with  a  nine- 
ring  circus  which  has  come  to  include 
more  than  350  scheduled  meetings,  with 
participants  from  every  state  in  the 
Union,  from  Canada,  and  overseas. 

Jane  Chandler  brought  unusual  quali- 
fications to  her  unique  job.  She  grew 
up  in  Ohio  parsonages,  the  daughter  of 
a  Methodist  minister,  with  an  ingrained 
sense  of  responsibility,  respect  for  hu- 
man beings  and  their  problems,  and 
with  an  outgoing  desire  to  "help  things 
along." 

Miss  Chandler  chuckles  over  some  of 
the  oddities  along  the  way — for  instance, 
the  gentlemen  in  Kansas  City  who  dis- 
tributed carbon  copies  of  a  proposal  of 
marriage  among  Conference  staff  mem- 
bers and  participants,  the  proposal  con- 
tingent on  provision  of  |500  by  the  lady 
to  establish  the  happy  couple  on  a  fruit 
farm  in  Texas.  Her  favorite  Conference 
anecdote  is  of  the  teen-age  Boy  Scout 
who  borrowed  money  to  buy  a  book 
from  The  Survey  exhibit.  The  desired 
volume  was  entitled,  "How  to  Under- 
stand the  Adolescent  Girl." 

Her  job,  she  insists,  has  been  made  up 
chiefly  of  planning,  "endless  detail  and 
endless  explanations."  Conference  regis- 
tration fees  always  are  "a  fine  source  of 
headaches."  Miss  Chandler  says  toler- 
antly, "Lots  of  people  don't  understand 
what  it  costs  to  put  on  a  National  Con- 
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ference.  We  don't  have  any  sort  ot  en- 
dowment or  independent  income — most 
of  it  has  to  be  covered  by  memberships 
and  attendance  fees.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  insist  that  people  register." 

Looking  back,  Jane  Chandler  says  she 
has  been  "one  of  the  lucky  ones — be- 
cause I  have  always  had  a  job  I  loved. 
The  National  Conference  was  my  first 
job,  and  from  the  very  beginning  I 
knew  I  was  fortunate  to  have  found  it." 

But  hers  is  a  forward-looking  spirit. 
Already  she  has  made  two  trips  to  Chi- 
cago, for  preliminary  arrangements  with 
hotels  and  convention  bureaus  for  the 
1952  meeting. 

From  her  wise,  energetic  middle  years, 
Jane  Chandler  looks  ahead  to  more 
work  and  more  satisfaction — "I  don't 
know  what  or  where,  but  I  know  it  will 
be  fun." 

4-4-4- 

C, 
ASEWORK,       THE         CORE         OF       SOCIAL 

work,  has  long  commanded  the  lion's 
share  of  attention  at  the  National  Con- 
ference, thus  placing  heavy  programing 
responsibilities  on  the  chairman  of  the 
social  casework  sections.  This  year  these 
fell  on  the  not  uncomely  shoulders  of 
RUTH  SMALLEY,  professor  of  social 
casework  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Her  task  was  complicated  by  the  near 
schism  in  casework  theory  which  in 
some  areas  has  reached  emotional  pro- 
portions. But  she  and  her  committee 
colleagues  took  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  in  some  meetings  scheduled  both 
"functionalists"  and  "diagnostics"  on  the 
same  platform,  thus  providing  the  sec- 
tion with  stimulating  controversy. 

As  to  her  own  views,  she  frankly 
admits  to  a  functionalist  leaning.  With 
early  training  at  the  Freudian-oriented 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Smith  College, 
her  thinking,  she  says,  has  since  under- 
gone "change  and  growth."  At  any 
rate,  she  is  now  a  leading  exponent  of 
the  belief  that  social  caseworkers  must 
get  back  to  the  "social"  in  their  title,  by 
giving  up  their  preoccupation  with  psy- 
chotherapy and  shaping  their  efforts  to 
the  specific  purpose  of  their  agencies. 

How  much  thought  Miss  Smalley  has 
put  on  the  how's  and  wherefore's  of 
social  casework  may  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  handful 
of  persons  in  this  country  with  a  doc- 
tor's degree  in  social  work.  That  mark 
of  learning  she  received  last  fall  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  after  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  faculty 
for  study.  After  eleven  years  at  Pitt 
she  is  resigning  this  spring  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall. 


Miss  Smalley 's  social  work  career  be- 
gan twenty-two  years  ago  when  she  en- 
tered the  Smith  School  on  a  Common- 
wealth Fellowship.  Previously  she  had 
had  a  job,  first  in  the  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Reviews  of  Reviews  in  New 
York  City,  and  later  as  a  high  school 
teacher  in  Rochester,  Minnesota.  At 
Rochester  she  first  heard  of  the  child 
guidance  movement,  the  stimulus  of  her 
interest  in  social  work. 

After  obtaining  her  social  work  mas- 
ter's in  1929,  Miss  Smalley  became  a 
visiting  teacher  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Five 
years  later  she  was  director  of  the  visit- 
ing teaching  department  of  the  Roches- 
ter (N.Y.)  Board  of  Education,  after  a 
stint  as  field  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service  Ad- 
ministration. Eventually  she  joined  the 
faculty  of  her  alma  mater,  Smith,  teach- 
ing in  the  summer  and  serving  as  field 
supervisor  in  the  winter,  at  the  same 
time  participating  in  a  demonstration  of 
family  casework  in  Chicago. 

Today  Miss  Smalley  regards  the  theo- 
retical differences  in  the  casework  field 
as  a  sign  of  healthy  growing  pains  not 
unusual  in  a  young  profession. 

"Most  caseworkers,"  she  asserts,  "don't 
identify  themselves  decidedly  with 
either  school  of  thought.  Their  main 
concern  is  doing  a  good  casework  job 
and  they  use  whatever  techniques  they 
find  successful." 

+      +      -f 

OECOND  LARGEST  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM, 
both  in  extent  and  attendance,  was  the 
social  group  work  section,  this  year 
under  the  chairmanship  of  CLYDE  E. 
MURRAY,  director  of  the  Manhattan- 
ville  Neighborhood  Center,  New  York. 
Mr.  Murray  might  be  classified  among 
those  dwindling  numbers  who  trace 
their  interest  in  social  work  to  a  "call" 
to  serve.  But  with  him  it  was  a  modern 
call,  which  recognized  professional  de- 
velopment as  a  part  of  service. 

Like  most  social  workers,  he  has 
moved  from  place  to  place  as  his  career 
has  developed — from  Cleveland  to  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  York.  But  the  nomadic 
quality  of  his  life  began  earlier,  as  far 
back  as  his  ninth  year  when  he  trekked 
in  a  covered  wagon  with  his  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  from  Oklahoma 
to  New  Mexico,  where  his  father  staked 
a  claim  for  a  homestead. 

Young  Clyde  wanted  to  be  a  minister 
and  several  years  later  entered  Ohio 
Wesley  an  with  this  as  his  ultimate  goal. 
But  he  soon  realized  he  would  not  like 
preaching  and  began  to  look  for  a  call- 


ing involving  service  without  oratory. 
This  led  him  to  an  interest  in  the 
YMCA,  and  that  and  a  girl  named 
Janet  Page,  who  planned  to  enter  the 
School  of  Applied  Sciences  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  directed  his  steps 
toward  Cleveland.  There  in  1928  he, 
too,  entered  the  social  work  school.  On 
graduation  he  joined  the  staff  as  a  field 
instructor,  working  for  three  years  with 
the  university's  experimental  training 
center,  now  called  the  University  Settle- 
ment. By  this  time  Janet  was  his  wife 
and  was  herself  doing  experimental 
work  in  a  recreation  program  at  the 
Rainbow  Hospital. 

This  was  in  the  Thirties  when  sal- 
aries were  going  down  instead  of  up, 
and  when  the  family  increased  to  three 
it  seemed  necessary  to  make  a  change. 
Thus  the  move  to  an  industrial  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh  where  Mr.  Murray  took 
a  job  as  director  of  the  Munhall  Neigh- 
borhood House,  then  a  "rundown 
neighborhood  house  with  a  small  budget 
and  an  inactive  board."  Instead  of  dis- 
couragement he  found  in  this  combina- 
tion "something  to  bite  my  teeth  into" 
and  today  he  looks  back  at  his  five 
years  at  Munhall  as  a  "grand  experi- 
ence." His  reputation  there  propelled 
him  to  New  York  where  in  1940  he 
became  head  of  the  Union  Settlement. 

Study  and  experience  have  convinced 
Mr.  Murray  of  the  necessity  for  social 
work  and  the  social  sciences  to  come 
closer  together.  The  chance  to  become 
a  catalyzer  in  such  a  union  came  to  him 
last  summer  with  a  joint  undertaking 
between  Columbia  University  and  the 
Manhattanville  Neighborhood  Center,  in 
which  he  serves  as  executive  director  of 
the  Center  and  also  as  the  University's 
adviser  on  community  projects,  directly 
under  the  provost.  He  co-directs  pro- 
jects sponsored  jointly  by  the  Center  and 
various  university  departments,  especial- 
ly its  Bureau  of  Applied  Science  Re- 
search and  the  Institute  of  Adult  Ed- 
ucation at  Teachers  College.  He  also 
lectures  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  serves  as  vice-president  of  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses,  chairman  of  the 
College  Summer  Service  Group,  board 
member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  and  member  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Citizenship.  A  census  taker  who 
asked  Mrs.  Murray  how  long  her  hus- 
band had  worked  the  previous  week 
received  the  calm  reply:  "Seventy-two 
hours." 

Nevertheless  Clyde  Murray  insists  that 
he  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  in  "lots 
of  fun"  with  his  family. 
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Delegate  Conference 
of  the  AASW 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  FIVE  PROFESSIONAL 
membership  organizations  of  social 
workers  to  find  a  way  of  working  more 
closely  together  are  moving  forward, 
but  at  a  snail's  pace.  This  at  least  was 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  delegates 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  held  in 
Atlantic  City  for  two  days  prior  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  The 
association  with  a  membership  of  12,300 
has  been  on  record  for  two  years  as 
favoring  integration  into  a  single  pro- 
fessional organization  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Group  Workers,  the 
American  Association  of  Medical  Social 
Workers,  the  American  Association  of 
School  Social  Workers,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers.  The  purpose  of  unification 
would  be  not  only  to  give  a  single  ap- 
proach to  the  professional  concerns  of 
social  workers  but  to  save  most  practi- 
tioners the  expense  of  belonging  to  two 
or  more  organizations. 

For  more  than  a  year  a  joint  Commit- 
tee on  Inter-Association  Structure  has 
been  working  to  devise  a  plan.  Pro- 
posals for  complete  integration  have  met 
with  considerable  resistance,  however,  on 
the  part  of  many  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  workers  who  feared  the  loss  of 
professional  services  incidental  to  their 
particular  specializations.  As  a  result, 
the  report  of  the  inter-association  com- 
mittee has  recommended  "a  strengthened 
structure  to  carry  on  further  study"  of 
the  issues  involved  in  inter-organiza- 
tional cooperation,  and  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  Social 
Work  Membership  Associations. 

Though  AASW  discussion  revealed 
considerable  objection  to  creating  "an- 
other organization,"  the  delegates  event- 
ually agreed  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  council,  as  did  the  four  other 
organizations  at  annual  meetings  held 
during  the  National  Conference  week. 
But  the  AASW  put  a  time  limit  to 
mere  study  by  adding  to  its  acceptance 
a  clause  empowering  its  board  to  initiate 
separate  negotiations  toward  unification 
if,  by  January  1951,  signs  do  not  point 


to  the  achievement  of  an  overall  struc- 
ture of  the  five  groups. 

The  AASW's  relationship  with  an- 
other professional  organization,  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  So- 
cial Work  also  consumed  a  large  portion 
of  the  delegates'  attention.  Reports  that 
the  Association  of  Schools  could  not 
continue  its  present  services  of  accredit- 
ing social  work  schools  and  providing 
them  with  consultative  services  without 
further  financial  support  led  the  AASW 
delegates  to  impose  a  $1  assessment  on 
their  entire  membership  to  help  the 
AASSW  for  one  year.  The  delegates 
went  on  record,  however,  as  looking 
forward  to  the  creation  of  a  new  ac- 
crediting organization,  representative  of 
all  the  social  work  specializations  and 
fields  of  interest. 

In  spite  of  absorbed  attention  to 
these  concerns  the  AASW  delegates 
also  raised  their  sights  to  the  broader 
welfare  scene  in  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions calling  for  congressional  action. 
These  urged:  authorization  of  the  full 
$45,000,000  recommended  for  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries; 
extension  of  social  insurance  coverage  to 
all  uncovered  workers,  and  the  inclusion 
of  illness,  disability,  and  maternity  bene- 
fits; the  provision  of  federal  grants  for 
public  assistance  for  all  needy  persons 
through  formulas  to  provide  additional 
aid  to  low-income  states;  increase  of  the 
federal  grant  for  child  welfare  services 
to  $12,000,000;  a  change  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  Social  Security 
bill  (H.  R.  6000)  to  require  employers 
of  nonprofit  workers  to  be  taxed  as  well 
as  employes;  continuance  of  rent  con- 
trols until  one  year  after  June  1950;  and 
the  provision  of  federal  aid  to  the  states 
to  equalize  educational  opportunity. 

American  Council 
on  the  Community 

NEARLY  200  PHYSICAL  PLANNERS,  SO- 
cial  planners,  adult  educators,  po- 
litical scientists,  labor  leaders,  librarians, 
industrialists,  agriculturalists,  and 
teachers  gathered  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
April  13-15,  for  the  North  American 
Conference  on  the  Community.  Walter 
D.  Cocking,  editor  of  The  School  Execu- 


tive and  Carl  F.  Zeisler,  editor  of  1 
Munroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News  ; 
dressed  plenary  sessions  on  "Public  E< 
cation  Suited  to  Modern  Needs,"  a 
"Communities  and  Libraries"  resp 
lively.  But  it  was  essentially  a  worksh 
conference  with  participants  dividing 
to  nine  round-tables  to  discuss:  traini 
community  counselors;  citizenship  p 
ticipation  in  city  planning;  commun 
extension  of  library  services;  citizens'  ; 
proach  to  public  schools;  the  econon 
development  of  communities;  exchan 
between  American  and  foreign  co 
munities;  community  research;  pub 
housing  and  public  health;  the  battle  ] 
good  government. 

This  was  the  fourth  such  conferer 
since  1946,  when  leaders  of  several  st; 
citizens'  councils  banded  together  1 
mutual  help  with  the  aid  of  the  1s 
tional  Planning  Association.  Out  of  tl 
movement  grew  the  American  Coun 
of  the  Community,  incorporated  a  y< 
ago. 

The  Council's  first  object  is  to  cot 
teract  the  "fractionalizing"  of  mode 
society  into  specializations,  by  helpi: 
people  work  together  for  the  commun: 
as  a  whole,  viewing  all  its  needs  in  re 
tion  to  one  another.  It  therefore  ad> 
cates  the  creation  of  general  commun: 
councils  to  provide  a  non-specialized  , 
tack  on  community  needs  as  well  as 
means  of  communication  between  t 
specialists.  Its  present  activities  cenl 
in  three  fields:  the  development  of  st£ 
councils  to  aid  local  community  con 
cils  or  equivalent  community  effor 
training  personnel  for  general  coi 
munity  service;  fostering  communic 
tions  between  widely  scattered  elemer 
interested  in  community  developmei 
The  training  program  has  been  develo 
ing  rapidly  with  several  colleges  ai 
universities  cooperating  in  an  exchan 
of  experience  and  plans  under  way  f 
a  two-year  graduate  school  pilot  projei 

Forty-seven  board  members  we 
elected  at  the  Columbus  meeting,  wi 
Mrs.  Edna  Howe  Kuser,  director  of  tl 
New  Jersey  Citizens  Conference, 
chairman.  Other  officers  include:  vie 
president,  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  edit 
of  the  American  City;  treasurer,  Gusta' 
Simons,  New  York  City  tax  economis 
secretary,  Francis  Chase  Rosecranc 
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dean  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Education.  The  president  will  be 
elected  at  a  board  meeting  in  June. 

Paris  To  Be  Summer 
Welfare  Capital 

PARIS  WILL  BE  THE  MECCA  FOR  SOCIAL 
workers  for  sixteen  consecutive 
days  this  summer  because  of  three  in- 
ternational conferences  in  social  work 
and  mental  health.  Previously  an- 
nounced as  the  setting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  July 
23-28,  Paris  also  will  be  the  setting  of 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work,  July  28-30. 
Next,  the  World  Federation  for  Mental 
Health  will  hold  its  third  annual  con- 
ference, August  31-September  7. 

The  Swedish  House  of  Parliament  in 
Stockholm  will  be  the  site  of  another 
international  conference,  the  first  in- 
ternational meeting  of  persons  working 
on  the  problems  of  alcohol  and  their 
effects  on  traffic  safety,  to  be  held  August 
30-September  1 . 

From  August  13-19  correctional  work- 
ers from  all  over  the  world 
will  flock  to  The  Hague 
for  the  Twelfth  Interna- 
tional Penal  and  Peniten- 
tiary Congress. 

Present  status  of  social 
work  training  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
place  of  the  biological,  so- 
cial, and  psychological  sci- 
ences in  the  training  cur- 
ricula will  monopolize  at- 
tention at  the  Schools  Con- 
gress. The  only  American  speaker  so 
far  scheduled  for  a  major  report,  Kathe- 
rine  A.  Kendall,  United  Nations  Con- 
sultant on  Social  Work  Training,  will 
speak  at  the  opening  session.  Other 
speakers  will  include  J.  F.  de  Jongh  of 
Amsterdam;  Gino  Bergami,  Italy: 
Lucien  Bovet,  Switzerland. 

Applications  and  information  about 
both  social  work  conferences  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Comite  Fran^ais  de 
Service  Social,  5  rue  Las  Cases,  Paris;  or 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  82 
North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  threefold  concern  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Alcohol  and 
Traffic  will  be  the  medical,  legal,  and 
educational  aspects  of  work  in  alcohol. 
Reports  to  be  presented  under  the  first 
topic  include  findings  on  the  physical 
effects  of  alcohol,  practical  road  tests, 
and  psychosomatic  investigations  of 
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drunken  drivers.  Public  and  private 
use  of  publicity  media,  and  the  effect 
of  legislation  in  different  countries,  also 
will  be  discussed. 

Temperance  groups,  auto  safety  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Swedish  Transport 
Workers  Union  are  represented  on  the 
managing  committee  of  the  Conference. 
Applications  for  formal  participation  in 
the  Conference  have  already  closed,  but 
other  inquiries  may  still  be  sent  to  the 
Conference  office,  Skoldungagatan  1, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Only  1  of  4  Score 
On  Mental  Cures 

OUT  OF  FOUR  TROUBLED  PEOPLE  SEEK- 
ing  help  from  New  York  City's 
psychiatric  clinics,  only  one  is  likely 
there  to  recover  the  boon  of  mental 
health.  But  neither  a  tight  public  purse 
nor  the  lack  of  skilled  personnel  can  be 
held  completely  responsible;  a  surer 
road  to  better  treatment  for  more  peo- 
ple is  the  wiser  use  of  the  psychiatric 
tools  now  at  hand. 

These  are  among  the  findings  of  a 
study  begun  in  1944  by 
New  York's  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  which 
now  have  been  published 
in  a  report  charting  a  path 
of  corrective  steps  applic- 
able throughout  the  coun- 
try. More  than  a  mere 
exposure  of  ineffective 
treatment,  the  study  sup- 
plies positive  findings  on 
the  comparative  values  of 
many  common  practices  in 
hospital  psychiatric  clinics. 

The  study  staff,  headed  by  Dr.  Sol  W. 
Ginzburg,  of  New  York,  discovered  that 
medical  students  and  psychiatric  social 
workers  often  conducted  interviews  bet- 
ter than  the  more  qualified  but  harried 
clinic  psychiatrists.  Here  the  reason 
usually  lay  in  the  careful,  prolonged 
guidance  and  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  more  relaxed  and  personal 
approach  possible  for  the  full  time  social 
workers.  Some  important  facts  found 
to  prevent  effective  therapy  are  too  few 
and  too  widely  spaced  visits,  the  pa- 
tient's misunderstanding  of  the  reasons 
for  referral,  lack  of  privacy  in  the  inter- 
view, the  clinic's  use  of  treatment  as  a 
teaching  laboratory,  too  many  changes 
in  interviewers,  and  too  much  time 
spent  on  history  taking  and  general  in- 
quiry instead  of  on  direct  treatment. 

As  points  most  open  to  improvement, 
Dr.  Ginzburg  and  his  associates  single 


out  referrals,  securing  of  case  histories, 
the  interview,  and  the  relation  between 
teaching  and  therapeutic  duties.  Social 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  person  in  trouble, 
could  help  the  clinic  do  a  better  job  if 
they  knew  what  the  clinic  can  and  can- 
not do,  and  also  the  pressures  on  it, 
thus  lightening  the  load  of  referrals.  An 
educational  campaign  on  these  points  is 
suggested,  as  well  as  actual  liaison  be- 
tween the  agencies  and  clinics.  Also,  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  interview  period 
could  be  saved  if  the  clinics  made  wider 
but  selective  use  of  background  infor- 
mation from  the  patient's  family  and 
referring  agency. 

Copies  of  the  report,  entitled  "The 
Functioning  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  in 
New  York  City,"  may  be  obtained  from 
the  New  York  City  Committee  on  Men- 
tal Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  105  East  22  Street. 


Settlement  Workers 
Meet  at  Rochester 

MORE  THAN  THREE  HUNDRED  SETTLE- 
ment  workers  from  California  to 
New  England  attended  the  35th  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
April  19-22.  In  addition,  there  were 
guests  from  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  a  number  of 
young  settlement  members  from  various 
parts  of  this  country. 

"The  Family  at  Midcentury,"  occu- 
pied the  center  of  attention,  with  ad- 
dresses on  emotional  patterns  controlling 
family  life  by  Dr.  Walter  J.  Hamburger, 
of  the  Strong  Memorial  Hospital, 
Rochester;  the  impact  of  world  affairs 
on  family  life,  by  J.  Raymond  Walsh, 
radio  commentator;  and  measures  to  in- 
crease family  security  by  Paul  Appleby, 
dean  of  the  graduate  school,  Syracuse 
University.  Roundtables  and  work- 
shops focused  more  directly  on  settle- 
ment programs  and  operations,  includ- 
ing discussions  of  methods  of  social  ac- 
tion, work  with  older  people,  camping 
problems,  and  programing  for  different 
age  groups. 

Twenty-one  resolutions  urged  meas- 
ures of  national  and  international  con- 
cern, from  increased  child  welfare  ap- 
propriations to  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Particular  stress  was  put  on  recommen- 
dations asking  adoption  of  Secretary 
Brannan's  program  for  the  support  of 
farm  prices  and  disposal  of  farm  sur- 
pluses; and  endorsing  the  President's 
Point  Four  program  for  technical  aid 
to  underdeveloped  areas. 
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EUROPE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
by  Vera  Micheles  Dean.  Knopf.  $3.50 

WAR  OR  PEACE,  by  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Maonillan.  $2.50 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN 
THE  AGE  OF  THE  CONFLICT  BE- 
TWEEN  DEMOCRACY  AND  DIC- 
TATORSHIP, by  Robert  Strausz-Hupe 
and  Stefan  T.  Possony.  McGraw-Hill.  #6 

THE  YEARS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  WAR 
I  were  years  of  outward  con- 
fidence and  inward  decay  for  Western 
civilization.  No  threat  or  challenge 
seemed  to  appear  on  the  horizon;  wish- 
ful thinking  and  pacifist  illusions 
clouded  the  understanding  of  history 
while  cynicism  and  parochialism  sapped 
the  moral  and  spiritual  vitality  of  the 
Western  nations.  This  combination  made 
World  War  II  possible.  During  this 
war's  last  period  I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  with  the  late  Raymond  Leslie 
Buell  about  our  common  fear  that  it 
might  be  followed  by  similar  waste, 
making  probable  World  War  III.  With 
unusual  perspicacity  Dr.  Buell  saw  then 
the  terrifying  challenge  which  Russian 
communism  presented  to  all  civilized 
life  and  especially  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion. In  his  lucidity  and  determination 
he  was  infinitely  ahead  of  American 
public  opinion. 

Sometimes  he  despaired  of  the 
awakening  soon  enough  of  American 
public  opinion  to  the  full  impact  of  the 
Communist  threat.  More  often  he 
showed  confidence  in  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  democratic  mind  and 
trusted  that  the  lessons  of  the  coming 
of  World  War  II  would  not  be  in  vain. 
The  facts  today  seem  to  bear  out  his 
hopes.  When  he  died  early  in  1946,  the 
outlook  for  Western  civilization  and 
for  peace  was  almost  unmitigated  gloom. 
The  United  States  had  disarmed  while 
the  Soviet  Union  kept  its  armament.  The 
Western  nations  were  split  and  each  one 
thought  itself  "better"  than  the  others, 
and  therefore  more  able  to  get  along 


with  Stalin.  France  and  Italy  were 
paralyzed  by  Communist  power. 
Western  Europe  was  economically, 
spiritually,  and  militarily  a  waste  land. 
Four  years  later  this  picture  seems 
changed.  Slowly,  against  great  difficulty 
but  surely,  the  Western  world  is  gaining 
that  unity  and  understanding  which  it 
lacked  after  World  War  I.  Dr.  Buell's 
hopes  for  the  close  cooperation  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  are  turning 
to  fulfillment. 


THEREFORE    APPROACHED    "EUROPE    AND 

the  United  States"  expectantly.  Its  au- 
thor is  a  renowned  lecturer  on  inter- 
national relations  and  research  director 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  which 
Dr.  Buell  served  with  such  distinction 
until  1939.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
his  memory. 

I  was  sad  to  find  in  the  book  so  little 
of  the  import  of  Dr.  Buell's  conversa- 
tions during  his  last  year.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed. Its  simplifications  sound 
strange.  Mrs.  Dean  rightly  and  strongly 
denies  that  religion  and  the  Catholic 
Church  were  challenged  first  by  com- 
munism. Who  has  ever  doubted  that? 
What  Stalinism  challenges,  and  even 
that  not  for  the  first  time  (Hitlerism  is 
still  remembered),  is  the  whole  texture 
of  Western  civilization. 

Mrs.  Dean  makes  it  sometimes  appear 
that  the  struggle  at  present  is  only  one 
of  the  customary  struggles  between  great 
powers;  that  some  powers  are  simply 
older  or  more  fortunate,  while  the 
others  seek  the  same  goals;  that  we  may 
differ  on  methods — and  certainly  the 


— By  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  sent  us  by  Nazi 
persecution,  a  professor  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
a  historian  and  lecturer  on  inter- 
national relations. 


Communists'  methods  are  not  nice,  yet 
are  ours  always  nice? — but  we  can 
hardly  differ  on  objectives. 

Stalinism  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
Western  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  They  expanded 
the  area  of  human  liberty;  Stalinism  de- 
stroyed even  those  liberties  which  existed 
in  Russia  before  November  1917.  Stalin's 
imperialism  can  be  as  little  equated  with 
that  of  the  tsars  as  Hitler's  imperialism 
with  Bismarck's.  Though  tsarist  Rus- 
sia and  Wilhelminian  Germany  were 
different  in  their  political  ideas  and  so- 
cial structure  from  the  West,  they  still 
belonged,  and  wished  to  belong,  to  the 
European  community.  Hitlerism  and 
Stalinism  reject  this  community  and  its 
traditional  values. 


M, 


LRS.  DEAN  SEEMS  TO  THINK  THAT 
Europeans  east  of  the  Oder  like  com- 
munism. I  believe  she  underestimates 
the  Czechs  and  Poles,  Ukrainians  and 
Hungarians,  Lithuanians  and  Finns: 
communism  to  their  majority  seems  as 
much  a  dead  end  as  to  the  Europeans  of 
the  West.  What  the  Russians  think  of 
it,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  I 
would  hesitate  to  identify  the  Russians 
with  Stalin's  regime.  There  were  his- 
torical reasons  for  Lenin's  triumph  in 
destroying  the  short-lived  Russian  democ- 
racy. 

Yet,  both  Hitlerism  and  Stalinism, 
though  conditioned  by  the  past,  were 
even  in  Germany  and  Russia  in  no  way 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  past.  Their 
spread  was  not  due  to  the  free  choice  of 
peoples  but  to  imposition  by  force. 

Mrs.  Dean  doubts  whether  the  peo- 
ples of  east-central  Europe,  given  an 
opportunity,  would  repudiate  com- 
munism and  "by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority choose  to  restore  the  governments 
that  ruled  them  before  1939."  Why 
should  they?  They  would  repudiate 
communism  and  choose  new  govern- 
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ments,  certainly  not  those  of  Bierut, 
Pauker,  Rakosi,  and  Gottwald. 

"Our  choice  there,"  Mrs.  Dean  writes, 
"has  been  not  between  communism  and 
democracy,  but  between  communism  and 
some  form  of  fascism."  Maniu,  Petkov, 
and  others  would  strongly  disagree  with 
this  statement;  nor  is  it  certain  that 
literacy  and  improved  living  standards 
"created  by  Communist  regimes"  would 
eventually  facilitate  the  growth  of  po- 
litical liberties.  Literacy  and  good  liv- 
ing standards  did  not  stop  Hitlerism; 
nor  does  Tito's  regime,  which  Mrs. 
Dean  looks  upon  so  hopefully,  offer 
the  promise  of  liberty. 

Mrs.  Dean  is  quite  definite  in  some 
of  her  judgments,  but  she  is  notice- 
ably vague  in  others.  She  generalizes 
easily.  The  Latin  nations,  she  writes, 
believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  prove 
necessary  to  bridge  the  existing  gap  be- 
tween Western  Europe  and  Communist 
Europe.  That  may  be  true  if  "in  the 
long  run"  means  after  the  end  of  com- 
munism. Yet  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whom  Mrs.  Dean  now  regards  as  "the 
Latin  nations."  Mr.  Bidault,  she  cer- 
tainly does  not;  M.  Sartre,  perhaps; 
Count  Sforza,  probably  not;  Signor 
Nenni,  yes.  Is  there  really  a  "prevail- 
ing sentiment  in  Europe  that  wars 
settle  nothing?"  It  existed  in  Neville 
Chamberlain's  days.  There  may  be  some 
still  who  hold  to  it.  But  many  also 
have  learned  that  such  sentiment  is  not 
the  way  to  prevent  war. 


H, 


LEREIN  SEEMS  TO  ME  THE  WEAKNESS 
of  Mrs.  Dean's  book.  She  underrates 
the  growth  of  understanding  in  demo- 
cratic public  opinion,  the  importance  of 
the  unprecedented  steps  taken  by  the 
Western  world  since  1946. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  many  Amer- 
icans who  do  not  face  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  world  today.  Some  of  them, 
Mrs.  Dean  writes,  feel  it  un-American 
to  study  Marxism.  These  Americans 
are  mistaken,  for  the  study  of  Marxism 
and  of  Stalinism  today  is  as  essential 
for  our  survival  as  was  the  study  of  Hit- 
lerism fifteen  years  ago.  I  wish  that 
Mrs.  Dean  had  told  her  readers  more 
about  the  nature  of  Stalinism  and  made 
them  thus  more  conscious  of  its  impli- 
cations. For  the  struggle  is  not  one  be- 
tween capitalism  and  communism;  Pet- 
kov did  not  fight  and  die  for  private 
property;  the  strongest  opponents  of 
communism  are  men  like  Bevin,  Nor- 
man Thomas,  and  the  late  Leon  Blum; 
the  British  and  Norwegian  labor  govern- 
ments supported  the  Atlantic  treaty  with 


greater  enthusiasm  than  many  American 
right  wing  capitalists. 

Certainly,  Europeans  do  not  view  the 
"American  way"  as  the  "only  road  to 
salvation!"  But  people  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  in  North  America  have  learned 
since  1947  that  only  close  unity  can 
save  their  common  civilization  from  the 
threat  of  Stalinism.  This  unity  of  capi- 
talists and  socialists,  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  free-thinkers  and  theists,  can 
secure  liberty  and  prevent  war.  Such  a 
unity  is  now  growing.  Dr.  Buell's 
hope  seems  on  the  way  to  fulfillment. 


J 


OHN  FOSTER  DULLES  FORTUNATELY  HAS 
read  Stalin;  Neville  Chamberlain  in  1938 
had  not  read  Hitler.  In  Mr.  Dulles' 
short  book  he  does  not  minimize  the 
Stalinist  threat  nor  does  he  overstate  the 
danger  of  war.  Yet  he  sees  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  peace  can  be  pre- 
served if  the  Americans  and  other  free 
peoples  make  positive  and  well  directed 
efforts  to  meet  the  threat  of  Stalinism. 
"All  in  all,"  he  rightly  states,  "the 
American  people  have  gone  far  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies  that  contributed  to 
World  War  II.  We  see  the  danger  as 
never  before.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see 
danger.  Some  people  would  prefer  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  it.  That  however  is 
not  conducive  to  peace." 

The  American  people,  and  Mr.  Dulles 
with  them,  have  traveled  a  long  road 
since   1939.     It  was  a  difficult  road  on 
which  they  had  much  to  learn  and  to 
unlearn.     Yet  the 
road  is  more  com- 
plex     than      Mr. 
Dulles  lets  us  see. 
Long   habits    and 
vested     interests, 
emotional     and 
economic,     create 
grave   obstacles. 
The    free   nations 
must    be    equally 
strong     in     their 
spiritual  ideals,  in 
their    economic 
welfare,  and  in  their  military  power. 

Of  these  three  elements  the  third  has 
been  alien  to  American  thinking.  The 
advanced  student  of  international  rela- 
tions will  find  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
prevention  of  war,  consciously  stressing 
the  implications  of  the  third  factor,  in 
the  book  by  Mr.  Strausz-Hupe  and  Mr. 
Possony.  To  a  critical  reader,  its 
analysis  will  be  highly  suggestive  and 
stimulating.  No  easy  optimism  under- 
lies its  thoughtful  arguments.  It  offers 
no  solution  of  all  world  problems.  But 


it  believes  that  Atlantic  union,  if  ap- 
proached with  a  great  elasticity  of 
method  and  tolerant  urbanity,  can  solve 
the  one  problem  which  Western  civiliza- 
tion faces  here  and  now,  the  problem 
of  survival. 

The  West  is  at  bay,  as  Barbara  Ward 
wrote  two  years  ago.  "It  is  the  foremost 
liberal  task  of  our  times  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  free  nations  while 
guarding  jealously  that  separation  of 
powers  which  sets  bounds  to  arbitrary 
government  and  guards  the  right  of  peo- 
ples, be  they  great  or  small;  of  social 
groups,  be  they  strong  or  weak;  and  of 
men  of  all  creeds,  classes,  and  profes- 
sions." Such  an  Atlantic  union  which 
is  now  painfully  growing  beneath  a 
maze  of  economic  agreements,  defensive 
alliances,  and  political  pacts,  could 
strengthen  freedom  and  prevent  war. 


A  SEGMENT  OF  MY  TIMES,  by  Joseph 
M.  Proskauer.  Farrar  Straus.  $3 

THIS  BOOK,  WITH  ITS  FORBIDDING  TITLE, 
reminds  me  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's definition  of  happiness  as  "the 
reflex  of  a  rational  activity."  If  we  only 
knew  what  rational  meant  it  might  help 
us  on  our  way.  Here,  however,  is  a 
book  which  gives  the  wise  and  mature 
reflections  on  life  of  a  man  who  has 
devoted  a  long,  varied,  and  distinguished 
career  to  a  rational  activity.  It  has 
been  a  life  of  extraordinary  range,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  social  value.  In  part, 
it  is  a  success  story  of  a  Jewish  boy 
from  Mobile,  Alabama,  who  became  in 
due  course  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
New  York  bar,  an  honored  judge,  and 
a  public  servant  whose  opportunities  to 
study,  implement,  and  expand  the 
democratic  way  of  life  were  both  ex- 
ceptional and  outstanding.  Ulysses  said, 
"I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 
Judge  Proskauer  could  say  this  also.  It 
is  absorbingly  interesting  and,  of  course, 
a  "must"  book  for  lawyers. 

About  half  of  the  book  is  the  story 
of  the  author's  rise  in  his  profession, 
full  of  interesting  and  amusing  inci- 
dents including  a  fascinating  chapter 
on  the  art  of  the  trial  lawyer  and  an- 
other of  reflections  on  legal  philosophy, 
wise  criticism  of  existing  law,  and  re- 
commendations for  its  reform.  Then 
follow  three  tenderly  reminiscent  chapi- 
ters on  Al  Smith,  the  four-times-elected 
first  great  liberal  governor  of  New 
York,  whose  intimate  friend  and  ad- 
viser Judge  Proskauer  was  for  many 
years.  These  chapters  include  a  well- 
tempered  and  reflective  contrast  between 
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Smith  and  Roosevelt,  not  only  as  per- 
sons but  on  the  differences  between  them 
on  their  conception  of  the  proper  re- 
lationship of  the  states  to  the  nation  as 
participants  in  American  democracy  — 
a  controversial  subject  never  more  press- 
ing than  now.  A  thought-provoking 
chapter  follows  on  modern  philanthropy 
with  an  interesting  background  from 
panem  et  clrcenses  to  its  counterpart 
in  our  own  time  in  the  devastating 
effect,  as  the  author  sees  it,  of  the  vast 
extensions  of  centralized  almsgiving. 

The  balance  of  the  book  discusses 
bigotry  and  how  to  fight  it,  and  the 
problem  of  Jews  in  the  world  of  today. 
The  space  allotted  to  this  review  is 
inadequate  to  bear  tribute  to  the  states- 
manship, sobriety,  and  fair-mindedness 
of  Judge  Proskauer's  leadership  of  his 
divided  and  bewildered  people  in  their 
years  of  recent  trial  and  agony. 

Referring  to  the  problems  of  free 
enterprise  which  his  book  considers, 
Judge  Proskauer  says:  "What  are  the 
criteria  by  which  we  are  to  determine 
our  attitude  on  that  momentous  ques- 
tion? I  believe  that  the  American  people 
must  decide  it  pragmatically.  I  don't 
believe  we  can  decide  it  by  labeling 
ourselves  New  Dealers,  Anti-New  Deal- 
ers, Tories,  radicals,  reformers,  or  what 
you  please.  I  believe  we  shall  eventually 
decide  it  in  the  spirit  of  old  Ben  Frank- 
lin in  Poor  Richard's  Almanac."  Let 
us  hope  he  is  right. 

It  is  a  well-written  and  thought-pro- 
voking book.  GEORGE  W.  ALGER 

Senior  partner, 
Alger,  Andrew  and  Rohtfs,  New 


THOMAS  W.  SALMON—  Psychiatrist,  by 
Earl  D.  Bond,  M.D.,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Paul  O.  Komora.  Norton.  #3 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNEW  THOMAS  SAL- 
mon  —  and  those  who  knew  him, 
loved  and  admired  him  —  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion not  only  to  learn  something  of  the 
more  intimate  aspects  of  his  life,  but  to 
have  recorded  the  story  of  his  creative 
career.  For  the  younger  generation  and 
for  those  to  come  who  are  interested  in 
the  ever-broadening  field  of  psychiatry, 
it  will  be  an  invaluable  account  of  the 
early  beginnings  of  the  mental  hygiene 
movement  and  of  a  man  who  played  in 
it  a  most  significant  and  effective  role. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  one  man 
could  have  accomplished  so  much,  and 
Salmon  was  only  fifty-one  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Yet  during  his  profes- 
sional career  he  was  responsible  for  in- 
augurating or  improving  psychiatric 
services  in  more  than  half  a  dozen  fields 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  the 


author  states,  "he  entered  psychiatry 
through  the  back  door,"  never  having 
had  any  direct  psychiatric  training. 

Early  in  his  career  he  pressed  for  re- 
forms in  the  immigration  service,  urging 
examination  at  the  port  of  embarkation, 
better  facilities  for  care  of  the  mentally 
sick  while  awaiting  deportation.  He 
drew  up  a  plan  for  a  small  psychiatric 
pavilion  for  the  latter  purpose.  Later, 
assigned  to  a  revenue  cutter  to  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  his  arguments 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
ship  at  Grand  Banks.  Next,  as  chief 
examiner  of  the  Board  of  Alienists  of 
New  York  State  he  had  a  hand  in  de- 
vising a  uniform  system  of  reporting 
admissions  to  and  discharges  from  the 
state  hospitals,  a  system  later  adopted 
for  the  whole  country. 

But  it  was  as  first  medical  director  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene and  still  later  as  director  of  psy- 
chiatry for  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  that  he  became  renowned.  Work- 
ing with  Clifford  Beers,  whose  book,  "A 
Mind  that  Found  Itself,"  had  awakened 
great  interest,  Salmon  formulated  the 
practical  program  that  became  a  force  in 
prevention  and  care  of  mental  illness, 
in  better  provisions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, in  spreading  child  guidance 
clinics.  It  was  due  to  his  initiative 
that  the  journal,  Mental  Hygiene,  was 
established. 

It  was  Salmon,  in  service  for  the  AEF, 
who  fought  for  and  created  plans  for 
examination  of  recruits  and  exclusion  of 
the  unstable  and  defective,  who  worked 
untiringly  for  early  treatment  of  those 
suffering  from  a  neurosis  and  for  after- 
care of  veterans. 

In  his  later  years,  Salmon  labored 
vigorously  to  improve  the  place  of  psy- 
chiatry in  medical  schools,  became  a 
teacher  in  Columbia  University,  and 
acted  "as  a  ferment"  in  various  mental 
hygiene  causes. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  he  achieved, 
it  is  Salmon's  spirit  of  selflessness  and 
his  undaunted  courage  that  moves  one 
most  in  this  sympathetic  story  written 
so  delightfully  by  his  close  friend,  Dr. 
Bond.  Who  could  fail  to  be  stirred  by 
this  account  of  a  man  who,  physically 
handicapped,  battled  for  the  weak  and 
maintained  his  ideals  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties — ignorance,  indifference,  red 
tape!  He  gave  of  himself  tirelessly, 
writing  colorfully  in  behalf  of  better 
care  of  the  mentally  ill;  traveling  over 
the  country,  addressing  many  groups; 
testifying  before  legislative  committees. 

He  possessed  a  rare  combination  of 
imagination  and  executive  ability.  "He 


saw  the  remote  goal  with  the  vision  of 
an  artist  and  he  was  single-minded  as 
he  drove  toward  that  goal.  And  he  was 
literally  possessed  by  the  need  to  help 
people,  by  the  doctor's  deep  urge  to  re- 
lieve suffering."  The  programs  he  formu- 
lated, the  standards  he  set  up,  details 
of  which  are  given  in  this  biography, 
can  serve  as  guides  today,  for,  as  Dr. 
Bond  says,  "We  are  forced  to  admit 
that  in  decent  care  and  early  treatment 
of  the  great  masses  of  mental  patients 
in  our  state  hospitals,  his  standards  have 
not  been  met  and  his  vision  has  not 
been  matched."  AVGUSTA  F.  BRONNER 
Director  Emeritus 
Judge  Ba^er  Guidance  Center,  Boston 

OF  MEN  AND  MOUNTAINS,  by  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  Harper.  $4 

IF  WILLIAM  ORVILLE  DOUGLAS  HAD 
lived  100  years  ago,  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  the  youngest  Su- 
preme Court  justice  since  President 
Madison  appointed  Joseph  Story  in  1811. 
Bill  Douglas  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  a  mountain  man,  of  the  hardy 
buckskin-clad  breed. 

The  outdoors  has  a  genuine  fascina- 
tion for  this  lean  man,  who  was  brought 
up  in  an  irrigated  valley  below  the 
snowfields  of  Mount  Adams.  Many 
Americans  in  public  life  will  gingerly 
hold  out  a  long-dead  trout  for  the  press 
to  photograph.  But  Douglas'  participa- 
tion does  not  have  this  synthetic  flavor. 
He  ranks  with  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  a 
notable  citizen  to  whom  peaks  and 
prairie  and  sky  are  almost  a  religion. 

Have  the  intrigues  of  high-level  poli- 
tics disgusted  him?  "Of  Men  and 
Mountains"  does  not  venture  an  answer 
in  so  many  words.  But  Douglas  quotes, 
and  approvingly,  words  spoken  around 
a  campfire  of  tamarack  logs:  "Man  is  at 
his  worst  when  he  is  pitted  against  his 
fellow  man.  He  is  at  his  best  when 
pitted  against  nature." 


Beneath  judicial  robes  a  human  being 
exists,  and  is  subject  to  the  mortal 
terrors  and  hopes  which  grip  us  all. 
Perhaps  this  volume,  with  not  a  court 
case  quoted  in  its  338  pages,  can  tell 
us  more  about  Douglas  than  learned 
opinions  read  from  our  highest  bench. 

The  people  he  seems  to  admire  most 
are  men  like  Roy  Schaeffer,  who  could 
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dig  a  hole  in  the  snow  and  survive  a 
mountain  blizzard  from  off  Eagle  Cap. 
Yet  this  respect  is  not  condescending. 
He  admires  Schaeffer  as  a  citizen,  too — a 
frontiersman  who  trails  cougars,  yet  also 
casts  his  votes  at  the  polls. 

This  feeling  for  the  average  man  will 
stand  Douglas  in  good  stead,  should  he 
ever  make  the  race  for  the  presidency 
which  many  Americans  long  have  anti- 
cipated. In  the  meanwhile,  it  gives  him 
greater  appreciation  of  the  flesh-and- 
blood  creatures  who  loom  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  shadowy  issues  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Yet  the  jurist  realizes  that  his  as- 
sociates from  the  pine  forests  are  not 
quite  the  same  as  the  intellectuals  he 
mingles  with  in  Washington.  And  it 
is  in  quick,  sardonic  flashes  that  "Of 
Men  and  Mountains"  tells  the  most  about 
its  distinguished  author. 

Douglas  took  Roy  Schaeffer  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  fourth  inaugural  and 
the  press  tried  to  interview  him  on 
Oregon  politics.  The  woodsman  de- 
clined to  comment.  Then  he  promised 
to  do  the  newspaper  crew  a  genuine 
favor  if  any  of  them  ever  came  west. 

"What  will  you  do  then?"  asked  a 
female  reporter. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  replied 
Schaeffer,  with  great  seriousness.  "I'll 
blow  up  the  air  mattress  of  your  sleep- 
ing bag  for  you." 

RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 
Oregon  State  Senator 

REBUILDING  RURAL  AMERICA:  New 
Designs  For  Community  Life,  by  Earle 
Hitch.  Harper.  #3.50 

IT  IS  GOOD  TO  REPORT  A  BOOK  AS  FREE 
from  doctrinaire  bias  as  "Rebuilding 
Rural  America."  Mr.  Hitch  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  our  American 
rural  economy  is  obsolete.  But  he  is 
concerned  here  chiefly  with  the  many 
signs  of  new  life  that  are  apparent. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Hitch  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  problem  of  how  an  in- 
dustrial civilization  can  build  decent  liv- 
ing standards  for  its  people  in  the  whole 
of  society.  He  knows  that  the  technique 
of  food  production  has  made  marvelous 
strides.  But  technology  and  production 
trends  in  farming  have  at  the  same  time 
created  underemployment  and  a  conflict 
between  poverty  and  plenty.  Farming 
cannot  employ  more  but  rather  fewer  of 
our  people  as  technology  advances.  And 
his  case  for  decentralization  of  urban 
communities  based  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  manifold  number  of  rural 
employments  in  small  towns  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  aspect  of  this  book. 


The  argument  is  expanded  by  an  ex-  I 
tensive  report  on  the  many  modern 
projects  in  rural  betterment  which  are 
being  developed  throughout  the  country 
today,  and  by  depicting  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perimentation not  generally  known. 
The  people  in  these  rural  areas,  who 
are  obviously  rebuilding  their  lives, 
would  seem  to  be  doing  so  because  of 
a  compulsion  to  live  more  healthfully 
and  decently,  "more  normally"  some- 
one has  said.  Whether  this  will 
strengthen  democracy  in  America  would 
seem  to  be  quite  a  different  matter, 
though  Mr.  Hitch  indicates  that  he 
thinks  this  is  an  important  aspect  of 
the  situation. 

That  this,  perhaps,  is  falacious  think- 
ing does  not  really  detract  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  vigorous  rural  movement 
that  this  book  describes.  But  do  we 
really  believe  that  free  enterprise  today, 
in  the  vital  terms  of  the  definition  of 
family  farming  accepted  for  so  long  by 
government  policy,  is  an  ingredient  of 
democracy;  that  a  family  farm  is  a 
place  where  a  citizen  can  "live  and  work 
more  or  less  on  his  own  terms,  to  de- 
velop the  initiative  and  resourcefulness, 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  self-re- 
spect that  always  have  been  considered 
among  the  great  assets  of  democracy?" 
Are  agrarian  societies  basically  more 
democratic  than  any  other?  Has  democ- 
racy not  grown  from  men's  minds  and 
spirits  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
atmosphere  of  the  cities  as  much  as  in 
the  agrarian  atmosphere  of  the  country? 
Certainly  it  is  important  to  preserve 
space,  leisure,  the  many  environmental 
conditions  which  make  for  good  living 
that  are  traditional  aspects  of  the  rural 
community.  But  is  not  the  democratic 
spirit  more  apt  to  save  the  rural  values 
in  America  from  industrial  wastage 
than  are  the  rural  values  to  preserve 
democracy?  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
it  is  important  to  be  clear. 

P.  ALSTON  WARING 
New  Hope,  Pennsylvania 

A  MEASURE  OF  FREEDOM,  by  Arnold 
Forster.  Doubleday.  #2.50 

THIS  IS  A  HANDY  BOOK  TO  HAVE 
around  these  days.  Mr.  Forster, 
disdaining  to  tilt  with  any  old  windmill 
"threats  to  the  American  Way  of  Life," 
here  recognizes  the  real  menace  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice  and  pins  down 
its  advocates. 

Reflecting  its  origin  as  a  report  to 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
Brith,  the  book  centers  on  anti-Semitism, 
and  Jim  Crow  necessarily  comes  under 
scrutiny.  As  the  author  shows,  the  two 
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byVERA  MICHELES 
DEAN 

Editor  of  the  Bulletin  and 
Reports  and  Research  Di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association,Vera  Dean 
has  here  performed  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  pro- 
viding in  one  compact  vol- 
ume a  thoroughly  well- 
founded  understanding  of 
the  forces  at  work  in  Eu- 
rope today:  the  historical 
factors  to  which  they  can 
be  traced;  their  impact 
on  the  United  States;  and 
our  impact  on  Europe. 

Nationalism  and  interna- 
tionalism, imperialism  and 
communism,  laissez-faire 
and  the  welfare  state— all 
are  considered  in  their 
historical  perspective  and 
in  the  light  of  their  pos- 
sible bearing  on  present 
U.S.  policy,  the  future  of 
the  Atlantic  Union,  and 
Marshall  Plan  aid  in  1952. 

$3.50  at  your  bookstore 

ALFRED.  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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A  brilliant,  revealing 
investigation  of 

The 

Criminality 
of  Women 

By  OTTO  POLLAK 

TTERE  is  a  surprising  study  of  the 
•'••'•female  criminal  in  today's  world. 
In  presenting  the  background,  moti- 
vation and  methods  of  female  offend- 
ers, Dr.  Pollak  shows  what  causes  a 
woman  to  steal,  murder,  commit  sex 
crimes — and  how  she  compares  with 
her  male  counterpart;  whom  a  po- 
tential murderess  is  most  likely  to 
pick  as  her  victim;  why  convictions 
of  women  are  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
Based  on  extended  research  and 
study  here  and  abroad,  this  book  is 
of  absorbing  interest  to  sociologists, 
criminologists,  and  social  workers. 
Footnotes,  bibliography,  tables.  $3.50 

At  booksellers 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press 
Philadelphia  4 


AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  FOR  ALL 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  OFFICIALS 

Recent  Advances  in 

SOCIAL  MEDICINE 

by 

Alan  Carruth  Stevenson,  M.D, 
The  Queen's  University  of  Belfast 

A  lively  discussion  of  the  social 
aspects  of  medicine,  emphasizing 
those  problems  about  which  much 
has  been  learned  in  recent  years — 

measurement  of  child  growth 

infant  mortality 

child  health  in  communal  day 

nurseries 

the  unmarried  mother 
problem  families 
the  adolescent  in  industry 

You  will  want  to  read  the 
interesting  section  on  "Pul- 
heems",  the  common  sys- 
tem of  medical  classifica- 
tion first  introduced  in  the 
Canadian  Army. 

$4.00 

The  Blakiston  Company 


Dept.  SU-1012  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


usually  are  congenial  running  mates. 

It  is  presumably  a  tribute  to  his  re- 
search and  the  sureness  of  his  findings 
that  Mr.  Forster  has  not  permitted  fear 
of  libel  suits  to  generalize  his  state- 
ments. Detailed  biographical  sketches 
of  the  better  known  "Patrons  of  Patriot- 
ism"— Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  Upton  Close, 
and  others — are  given,  as  are  discrimina- 
tion's lesser  supporters  in  education, 
sports,  the  press,  and  Congress. 

The  material  is  most  fresh  as  to  the 
nature  and  operations  of  prejudice  in 
the  latter-named  categories  and  on  the 
findings  of  public  opinion  polls  about 
anti-Semitism  in  the  general  public.  Pre- 
judice seems  to  be  very  much  alive 
among  students,  but  90  percent  of  them, 
in  one  general  crosscountry  opinion 
sample,  go  on  record  against  the  quota. 

Though  Mr.  Forster  apparently  recog- 
nizes the  major  importance  of  discrimin- 
ation in  employment,  housing,  and 
politics,  the  book  by-passes  these  phases 
with  only  a  cursory  report  of  current 
legislation. 

Legislation  is  a  partial  cure,  says  the 
author.  Combined  with  education  and 
community  action,  it  could  be  the  in- 
fallible enemy  of  prejudice.  His  final 
searching  conclusion  is  that  "Where  there 
is  scarcity  and  men  compete  desperately 
for  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  the 
minorities — and  eventually  the  majority 
— will  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  stir 
up  hatred  and  fear." 
Survey  Staff  JUSTINE  TURNER 

THE  STEVENS  AMERICA— A  Travel- 
er's Guide  to  the  United  States,  by 
Alden  and  Marion  Stevens.  Little, 
Brown.  $5 

A  TRULY  READABLE  MOTORISTS*  GUIDE- 
book  to  the  United  States  has  been 
the  longfelt  want  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  burn  up  our 
highways,  and  their  own  automobile 
tires,  every  year.  And  here,  at  last,  is 
an  answer  to  that  need,  a  friendly  and 
personal  book  written  by  two  acknowl- 
edged travel  authorities  of  good  taste 
and  sound  judgment. 

Of  course  the  only  way  really  to  re- 
view a  book  of  this  sort,  and  certainly 
the  most  fun,  is  to  get  out  on  the  high- 
way behind  a  wheel  and  roam  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  500,000  miles  of  motoring 
which  provided  Alden  and  Marion 
Stevens  with  a  background  for  this 
unique  guide.  But,  lacking  that,  an 
armchair  rejourneying  of  some  recently 
traveled  and  familiar  routes  shows  one 
inveterate  wanderer  that  here  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  glove-compart- 
ment library. 

The  roving  Stevenses  list  twenty-eight 


Trans-America  Tours  which  cover  th« 
shortest  practicable  way  from  every  on« 
of  nine  major  cities  to  every  other  one — 
four  in  the  East,  three  in  the  West,  one 
on  the  northern  border  and  one  in  the 
South — plus  sections  not  on  the  main 
routes  but  nevertheless  interesting  or  im- 
portant. A  glance  at  the  end-paper  map 
shows  very  little  territory  not  covered 
by  one  or  another  of  these  tours. 

The  book  is  fairly  bursting  with  use- 
ful and  entertaining  information,  in- 
cluded under  the  various  states  and  cities 
as  one  will  come  to  them  on  the  road, 
What  thirsty  tourists  have  not  wondered 
about  liquor  regulations  as  they  neared 
the  first  night's  stop  in  a  strange  state, 
or  pondered  over  speed  limits  at  the 
sight  of  a  motorcycle  policeman  bearing 
down  in  the  rear- vision  mirror?  Tht 
populations  of  cities  are  given,  as  well  as 
their  altitudes,  colleges,  leading  indus- 
tries, radio  stations,  manufacturing 
plants,  sports,  facilities,  and  annual  cele- 
brations, rodeos,  and  fairs. 

Hundreds  of  dependable  hotels,  tourisi 
courts,  and  restaurants  are  listed  for  the 
convenience  of  those  wishing  to  wire 
ahead  for  reservations  or  who  like  tc 
know  the  name  of  a  satisfactory  place  tc 
eat  before  they  get  into  town. 

Thirty-five  highway  maps  are  in 
eluded  for  easy  on-the-road  reference, 
but  for  more  details  the  Stevenses  recom- 
mend picking  up  maps  at  first-class 
gasoline  stations  en  route. 

And,  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough, 
these  enterprising  tourists  have  included 
a  general  discussion  on  traveling  by  air. 
rail,  bus,  automobile,  and  even  on  foot, 
with  remarks  on  tipping,  tickets,  costs. 
THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER 
News  Editor,  The  Boston  Herald 


FAMILY  LIVING,  by  Evelyn  Millis 
Duvall.  Macmillan.  #2.60 

BEFORE  YOU  MARRY:  (101  Questions 
to  Ask  Yourself),  by  Sylvanus  M.  Du- 
vall. Association  Press.  #2.50 

MARRIAGE  by  Robert  A.  Harper.  Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts.  #2.75 

MODERN  PATTERN  FOR  MARRIAGE 
by  Walter  R.  Stokes,  M.D.  Rinehart. 

#2.25 

OF     THESE      BOOKS     GIVES      FRKSH 

proof  that  many  different  ways  of 
preparing  for  marriage  have  their  own 
special  value. 

From  wide  personal  and  professional 
experience  with  adolescents  and  their 
teachers  and  parents,  Evelyn  M.  Duvall 
(Mrs.  S.  M.  Duvall),  consultant,  Na- 
tional Council  on  Family  Relations,  has 
written  a  highly  practical  textbook  for 
high  school  use.  The  words  grew  out 
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of  the  author's  workshops  for  high 
school  teachers  and  others  held  at  va- 
rious universities  in  the  last  five  years. 
Based  on  a  comprehensive  familiarity 
with  most  of  the  pertinent  studies  yield- 
ing material  for  background  insight  or 
for  use  in  setting  up  teaching  problems, 
the  volume  attacks  most  of  the  major, 
and  many  of  the  minor,  problems  of 
family  living  that  concern  high  school 
students.  The  author's  lively  personality 
vitalizes  this  vast  material,  so  that  it 
can  be  counted  on  to  engage  the  eager 
interest  of  the  young  student. 

With  this  book  at  hand,  the  inclusion 
of  brief  or  full  term  courses  on  family 
living  in  our  high  schools  should  move 
firmly  toward  becoming  universal,  and 
open  to  all  students,  boys  as  well  as  girls. 

FROM    HIS    EXPERIENCE   BOTH   AS   MINISTER 

and  as  professor  of  Social  Science  and 
Religion,  Dr.  Sylvanus  Duvall  has 
looked  keenly,  but  with  remarkable 
ability  to  relish  the  differentness  of  each 
person,  into  the  excitements,  confusions, 
and  deeper  longings  of  young  people  in 
a  marrying  mood.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  anyone  in  this  group  not  being  in- 
terested in  "Before  You  Marry." 

Written  in  the  form  of  discussions  of 
"the  101  questions  most  people  ask,  or 
should  ask,"  before  marriage,  something 
in  it  is  almost  sure  to  seize  the  atten- 
<tion  of  anyone  who  opens  it,  even  at 
random. 

The  spiritual  values  of  character  and 
religion,  while  they  frame  the  skeleton 
Jiat  supports  the  psychological  and  other 
nsights,  are  integral  in  the  book,  as  in 
>ts  author.  They  never  obtrude  to  scare 
way  those  conditioned  against  all  men- 
ion  of  these  intangibles,  but  they  may 
>e  expected  to  do  something  valid 
oward  winning  over  the  skeptics. 

MORE  EXTRAVERTIVE  TREATMENT  IS  DR. 

Robert  Harper's  college  textbook,  "Mar- 
iage."  Based  on  his  own  experience  in 
narriage  counseling  and  in  teaching,  as 
veil  as  on  his  familiarity  with  pertinent 
lata,  it  purposely  keeps  out  of  sight 
he  research  and  clinical  material  that 
lave  given  it  substance.  Even  the  au- 
bor's  sociological  background  seldom 
iffects  his  style. 

A  student  or  other  young  adult  who 
not  appalled  by  a  moderate-sized 
took  will  find  here  useful  information 
nd  interpretation  on  many  of  the  prin- 
iples  and  problems  of  marriage.  From 
uch  preliminary  considerations  as  why 
•eople  do  or  do  not  marry,  and  the 
auses  and  effects  of  mate  selection,  he 

taken,   chapter   by   chapter,   through 


the  various  aspects  of  premarital,  marital, 
and  family  adjustment. 

"MODERN  PATTERN  FOR  MARRIAGE"  is 
one  of  a  few  recent  handbooks  to  pre- 
sent an  original  interpretation  of  pro- 
found insight  and  vigorous  conviction. 
Whether  the  young  couples  are  likely 
to  take  in  Dr.  Stokes'  thesis  of  the 
origins  and  hidden  workings  of  unrecog- 
nized hostility  in  marriage,  is  question- 
able. But  the  case  for  the  recognition 
and  management  of  our  aggressive  feel- 
ings is  put  so  simply  and  pithily  that  its 
outlines  are  apt  to  recur  later  to  the 
reader,  at  times  when  he  can  see  their 
application  in  his  own  marriage,  or 
when  he  catches  himself  about  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  hostility  in  his  children. 

The  ability  to  air  our  inclinations 
to  hate  and  fight  clears  the  way  for 
genuine  and  complete  ability  to  express 
friendliness  and  good  will.  Sage  medi- 
cal advice  on  sex  expression  in  marriage 
makes  the  book  immediately  useful, 
while  a  range  of  other  interests  in  the 
different  stages  of  marriage  lead  on  to 
a  wide  perspective.  Perhaps  most  use- 
ful in  the  long  run  is  the  chapter, 
Guiding  Children  to  a  Sound  Marriage. 
GLADYS  HOAGLAND  GROVES 
Editor,  Marriage  and  Family  Living 

EDUCATING  OUR  DAUGHTERS— A 
Challenge  to  the  Colleges,  by  Lynn 
White,  Jr.  Harper.  #2.50 


T; 


1AKEN     AS     A     WHOLE     THIS      BOOK      IS 

considerably  more  sensible  than  the 
short  extract  from  it,  published  in  the 
Alumnae  Magazine  of  one  of  our  wo- 
men's colleges,  which  infuriated  most 
of  its  readers  by  what  seemed  to  be  its 
suggestion  that  women  should  be  trained 
to  be  merely  competent  and  ornamental 
home  makers.  Actually  Mr.  White's 
attempt  to  reorient  the  curricula  and 
methods  of  women's  colleges  is  not 
based,  as  are  many  masculine  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject,  on  either  an  uneasy 
jealousy  of  professional  feminine  rivals  or 
on  nostalgic  longings  for  old-fashioned 
home  bodies  looking  to  the  "head  of  the 
house"  for  guidance  and  support. 

Mr.  White  has  composed  his  program 
after  a  careful  study  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  women's  nature  and  needs, 
and  has  drawn  on  his  own  experiences 
with  various  college  and  university  stu- 
dents, particularly  those  at  Mills,  where 
he  has  been  president  for  seven  years. 
He  finds  that  women,  though  constantly 
frustrated  by  being  educated  like  men, 
are  no  more  frustrated  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  success  as  people  than  are  the 
men  with  whom  they  have  been  trained 
to  compete.  He  brushes  aside  the 
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NOT  SINCE  THE  STOCK  PRICE  CHAR! 
of  the  mid-Thirties  has  so  chee; 
less  a  graph  of  market  trends  come  fror 
the  presses  as  this  discussion  by  a  Ha: 
vard  professor  of  economics  of  voc; 
tional  opportunities  for  future  colleg 
graduates.  This  is  not  a  case  of  an  Iv 
League  don  looking  down  his  haught 
nose  at  the  youth  streaming  from  th 
expanding  portals  of  state-supporte 
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foolish  old  debate  as  to  the  superiorit1 
of  one  sex  to  the  other  and  tries  to  de 
fine  the  values  inherent  in  each. 

Mr.  White  has  some  very  definiti 
educational  proposals.  Deans  a  n  < 
teachers,  he  says,  ought  to  take  mor 
account  of  women's  profound  interest  ii 
people  and  steer  away  from  the  abstrac 
sciences  that  men  (presumably)  deligh 
in.  Anthropology,  child  study,  sociology 
psychology,  art,  music  and  literature 
especially  philosophy  and  religion,  ough 
to  be  the  core  subjects  in  a  woman' 
college.  He  stresses  especially,  and  ha 
been  ridiculed  for  this,  the  value  of  th 
"minor  arts," — home  planning,  textil 
design,  handicrafts,  flower  arrangemenl 
and  so  on,  as  suitable  material  for  pre 
paring  a  girl  to  fulfill  her  destiny.  Al 
such  studies,  he  insists,  would  satisf 
basic  feminine  drives,  would  build  happ 
families,  and  would  react  creatively  01 
our  chaotic  society. 

Religion,  this  author  believes,  whethe 
Christian,  Judaic,  or  Buddhist,  is  necei 
sary  in  such  an  age  as  ours,  which  mus 
look  forward  stoically  to  a  time  when 
whole  "generation — may  well  rue  th 
day  of  its  birth."  There  seems  to  b 
some  contradiction  between  this  dir 
forecast  and  its  author's  plea  for  intell 
gent  women  to  produce  more  childre 
than  the  2.5  apiece  they  are  now  credite 
with,  but  perhaps  strict  logic  in  a  cor 
troversial  argument  is  no  more  to  b 
expected  from  an  intelligent  man  tha 
from  his  feminine  opposite.  Both  sex< 
are  driven  by  emotion  toward  nature 
goal  of  more  life,  regardless  of  th 
tragedy  inherent  in  the  life  force.  M 
White  would  admit  this  and  would  ad( 
not  merely  more  life  but  a  better  Hi 
for  all  should  be  the  goal  of  educatioi 
whether  of  men  or  of  women.  H 
methods  of  reaching  that  goal  are  sui 
to  be  widely  discussed,  not  always  wit 
agreement  but  certainly  with,  on  th 
whole,  respectful  consideration. 

WINIFRED  SMIT 

Recently  retired  Professor  of  Drama  t 
Vassar   College 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COLLEGE  GRAE 

UATES,  by  Seymour  E.  Harris.  Harvar 
University  Press.  #4 


colleges.  It  is,  rather,  the  conclusions 
of  a  thoughtful  man  after  poring  over 
reams  of  social  statistics. 

The  argument  is  simple.  The  num- 
ber of  college  graduates  is  growing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  jobs  which 
college  graduates  have  traditionally 
sought.  Says  Professor  Harris,  "The 
time  may  come  when,  on  the  average, 
the  college  trained  worker  will  earn 
less  than  the  non-college  worker."  One 
bit  of  evidence  he  cites  indicates  that 
he  should  have  used  the  present  instead 
of  the  future  tense.  This  is,  that  the  $27 
a  day  that  bricklayers  get  in  New  York 
is  the  same  average  pay  that  public 
school  teachers  in  seven  states  got  in 
1945  for  a  week's  work. 

Will  college  graduates  of  the  future 
become  an  unemployed  intelligentsia 
nurturing  the  seeds  of  revolution P  Or 
will  college  students  come  to  look  upon 
their  higher  education  as  the  key  to  a 
richer  cultural  life  while  being  content 
with  employment  for  which  college  edu- 
cation is  not  requisite?  What  would 
happen  to  the  labor  market  should  there 
be  a  reversal  of  our  historic  trend  to 
move  more  and  more  youth  from  shop 
to  school  room?  These  are  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  questions  asked  by  the 
author.  They  are  of  concern  not  alone 
to  educators  but  to  all  citizens,  particu- 
larly parents  and  college  students. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  his  book  at- 
tractive to  the  layman,  Professor  Harris 
has  devised  an  unusual  organization. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  one-page 
Reader's  Guide.  There  follow  the  six 
summary  chapters  of  Part  I,  occupying 
only  75  pages.  In  this  part  are  numer- 
ous charts,  but  no  tables.  Part  II  is  a 
more  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the 
data  on  which  Part  I  is  based,  includ- 
ing more  charts  and  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dred tables.  Unfortunately  the  author's 
prose,  although  straightforward,  does  not 
have  the  happy  turn  of  phrase  that 
would  make  it  as  exciting  reading  as  the 
material  deserves. 

The  author  grants  that  other  treat- 
ment of  his  data  might  modify  some  of 
his  conclusions,  but  he  rightly  holds 
that  such  modification  would  not  alter 
his  general  conclusions.  He  takes  issue 
at  some  points  with  the  President's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  and 
with  a  recent  publication  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  medi- 
cal profession's  policy  of  restricting  the 
training  of  more  doctors  is  attacked. 

As  a  positive  move  to  counter  the 
somberness  of  his  warning,  Professor 
Harris  urges  a  government  study  which 
(Continued  on  page  341) 
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Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
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BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby.  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center, 
235  West  113  Street;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Recreation  Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot- 
Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street;  Tot- 
Lot.  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsor  School 
Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street,  Brooklyn. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 

GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 

THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  U.  S.  A., 

386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Weekday,  group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors,  aged  7  to  14;  members,  14  to  21). 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California ; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  through 
education  and  rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Olno ; 
Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  member>hip 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through  :— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  or- 
ganization pledged  to  lead,  direct  and  unify 
the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis.  Through 
more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving  every 
county  in  the  nation,  it  guarantees  the  lx.-.t 
available  care  and  treatment  for  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  regardless  of  age,  race  or 
religion,  and  furnishes  immediate  aid  to 
epidemic  areas  when  polio  strikes.  By  ap- 
propriating funds  to  recognized  research  in- 
stitutions, it  supports  scientific  investigation 
into  the  cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  polio- 
myelitis. In  addition,  it  finances  the  train- 
ing of  polio  specialists  and  maintains  a  pro- 
gram of  information  and  education  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  facts  about  the  dis- 
ease. Truly  a  "people's  philanthropy,"  its 
funds  are  derived  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  the  American  people  during 
the  annual  March  of  Dimes,  January  15-30. 
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NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

102'5  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring-  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Jaenicke,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


* 
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NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
fpr  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


PLAY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,  119  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  19.  Develops  work- 
play  programs  for  school-age  children  in 
their  out-of-school  hours,  with  qualified  lead- 
ership ;  conducts  year-round  laboratory  cen- 
ters in  partnership  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  provides  consultative  services  and 
leadership  training  for  local  agencies  con- 
ducting all-day  summer  play  schools ;  ex- 
tends its  advisory  services  to  schools, 
agencies  and  institutions  interested  in  using 
play  as  a  way  of  learning  and  group  liv- 
ing as  a  means  of  furthering  individual  and 
social  development;  orients  teachers  and 
group  workers,  and  assists  parents  in  under- 
standing how  good  play  programs  contribute 
to  mental  health.  Pamphlets,  a  16  mm  sound 
film  and  national  field  service  available. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.   City.    WA   9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


THE     VOLUNTEERS     OF     AMERICA,     34 

West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


(Continued  from  page  339) 
may  find  a  way  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  rapid  growth 
of  higher  education  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  the  dangers  that  await 
us  if  we  stumble  forward  blindly. 

EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 
Dean  of  Student  Administration 
University  of  New  Hampshire 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY,    by    Paul 
W.  Tappan,  McGraw-Hill.  $5 

PROFESSOR  TAPPAN'S  PORTRAYAL  OF 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  delin- 
quency will  be  welcomed,  and  chal- 
lenged. It  is  provocative  in  the  best 
sense.  His  discussion  flows  from  a  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  psychological  and  so- 
cial causes  of  delinquency,  against  which 
he  juxtaposes  critical  descriptions  of 
treatment  by  the  juvenile  courts,  proba- 
tion and  detention  services,  foster  homes 
and  institutions,  and  community  services. 
His  measurement  of  the  appropriateness 
of  court  action  in  the  light  of  these 
causes  is  searching  and,  as  a  lawyer,  he 
questions  some  of  the  effects  of  incorpo- 
rating social  considerations  into  court 


practice.  The  points  he  makes  will  be 
challenged. 

In  a  brief  review  it  is  not  possible 
even  to  mention  all  major  points  of  this 
discussion.  But  one  cannot  overlook 
the  scathing  description  of  what  passes 
for  juvenile  detention  in  many  com- 
munities; nor  may  one  omit  mention  of 
the  outstanding  detention  program  in 
New  York  City  known  as  Youth  House, 
and  the  author's  judicious  weighing  of 
advantages  of  small  detention  homes  as 
against  foster  homes. 

Illustrative  of  the  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
ject are  statements  from  the  chapter  on 
"Institutional  Treatment."  He  describes 
training  schools  as  "characteristically" 
mass-congregate  programs  where  regi- 
mentation rules,  and  concludes,  "there- 
fore state  training  schools  do  not  re- 
habilitate"— too  inclusive  a  condemna- 
tion in  the  reviewer's  opinion. 

But  Professor  Tappan  also  writes: 
"The  organization  of  facilities  in  a  well- 
equipped  institution  may  make  treat- 
ment much  more  consistent  and  effec- 
tive than  is  possible  in  the  average  com- 
munity;" and  further  adds,  "When  a 


child  cannot  be  left  in  his  own  home, 
he  may  find  more  growth  and  stimula- 
tion through  the  institutional  program 
than  he  can  through  a  foster  home  place- 
ment." The  author's  thought  is  not  con- 
fused, he  is  simply  trying  to  discuss 
fairly  some  of  the  near-contradictions  in 
programs  which  receive  the  greatest 
number  of  commitments.  His  discus- 
sion of  foster  home  and  private  institu- 
tional programs  in  this  connection  is 
very  just.  His  outline  of  "An  Effective 
Institutional  Program"  emphasizes  the 
essential  basic  provisions. 

Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  a 
final  chapter  on  prevention,  youth  cor- 
rection authorities,  the  growing  role  of 
psychotherapy,  the  coordinating  councils. 

In  so  comprehensive  an  undertaking 
some  unevenness  of  material  is  inescap- 
able. The  reader  occasionally  may  be 
confused  by  the  juxtaposition  of  up-to- 
date  material  with  statements  drawn 
from  older  sources. 

While  the  author  relies  on  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  for  statistics  and 
study  material  he  does  not  mention  its 
(Continued  on  page  344) 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive  Positions 


286  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By    Appointment 
Bryant  9-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN.INC 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

CASEWORKER:  Professionally  trained,  experi- 
enced, for  multiple  service  non-sectarian 
agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions. Write  Family  Service,  136  Washington 
Street,  Paterson  1,  N.  J. 

SETTLEMENT  R  E  S  I  D  E  N  T— experienced 
woman,  to  direct  centralized  program,  pri- 
marily in  department  of  girls'  and  women's 
activities.  Supervision  of  university  field 
workers.  Recruitment  and  guidance  of  volun- 
teers. Old  and  well-established  center,  New 
i-ngland  area.  On  or  about  Sept.  1.  Gener- 
ous salary  and  apartment.  Sound  personnel 
practices.  Graduate  training  preferred.  9074 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Small  New  Eng- 
land  child  placing  agency,  high  standards. 
Member  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Apply  9075  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  for  established  temporary  shelter 
for  women  and  children  in  New  York  City, 
new  building  finished  and  equipped  one  year 
ago.  Woman  preferred  with  degree  from 
school  of  social  work.  Administration  experi- 
ence necessary.  Salary  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience.  Write  Rev.  William 
E.  Sprenger,  Episcopal  City  Mission  Society, 
38  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  12. 

GROUP  WORKER,  young  man  with  profes- 
sional training  in  accredited  school,  to  de- 
velop challenging  program  in  dependent  chil- 
dren s  institution ;  sound  personnel  practices, 
good  salary  dependent  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. For  further  details  write  9070  Sur- 
vey. 

ACTIVITIES  DIRECTOR  wanted  by  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Midwest.  New  build- 
ing, growing  program.  A  chance  for  realist 
professional  development.  Prefer  young  per- 
son with  at  least  one  year's  graduate  training 
in  group  work.  Must  have  stronR  Jewish 
background  and  interest.  Excellent  salary 
commensurate  with  training  and  ability.  Send 
picture,  full  professional  academic  and  per- 
sonal history  and  references.  9068  Survey. 

SUPERVISOR.  Professionally  trained  with 
casework  experience  in  child  protective  field. 
Salary  scale  and  personnel  practices  com- 
parable to  other  agencies  in  Boston.  Send 
statement  covering  experience,  training  and 
salary  requirement  to  Robert  M.  Mulford, 
Mass.  S.P.C.C.,  43  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8, 
Mass. 

CASE  WORKER,  mature  women,  interested  in 
direct  case  work  treatment  of  dependent 
children  in  small  established  children's  insti- 
tution in  Northern  Ohio.  Minimum  require- 
ments M.S.S.  degree  from  accredited  school 
with  some  supervisory  experience;  sound 
personnel  practices,  salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  9071  Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
Graduate  of  accredited  school.  Mini- 
mum three  years  supervisory  or  administra- 
tive experience  in  social  work;  community 
organization ;  public  health  or  related  field. 
Starting  salary,  depending  on  background, 
$3600  to  $4000.  Executive  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  clinic;  professional,  nursing 
and  casework-  staffs;  interpretation  to  com- 
munity ;  and  public  speaking.  Active  Board. 
Mr.  Ralph  Klein.  Planned  Parenthood  Clinic, 
203  Professional  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS:  Po- 
sitions available  with  the  New  Mexico  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  for  qualified  Medi- 
cal Social  Consultant,  Field  Representative, 
and  Child  Welfare  Workers.  Write  immedi- 
ately for  application  blanks  and  details  to 
Merit  System  Council,  Box  939,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 

THE  VERMONT  CHILDREN'S  AID  SO- 
CIETY needs  two  caseworkers,  Master's  De- 
gree in  Social  Work  or  two  years  training  re- 
quired. Salary  $2400  to  $3600  depending  on 
experience.  Good  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. Apply  174  Pearl  Street,  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

GROUP  WORKER— Male  or  female  for  inter- 
racial staff.  Requirements :  B.A.  in  sociology 
or  social  work.  Prefer  some  experience  in 
group  work.  Salary  range  $2500-$3200.  Write 
Grand  Rapids  Urban  League,  554  Henry 
Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

MEDICAL    SOCIAL   WORK    CONSULTANT 

and  Medical  Social  Worker.  Graduate  train- 
ing and  experience  in  medical  social  case 
work  required.  For  further  information  write 
or  call  Dr.  A.  L.  Huether,  Medical  Director, 
Crippled  Children  Division,  Arizona  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  (2),  pro- 
fessionally trained  with  hospital  experience. 
National  Jewish  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  Los 
Angeles.  Excellent  supervision,  psychiatric 
consultation.  Salary  $260-$322.  Write  Director 
of  Social  Service,  City  of  Hope,  Duarte, 
California. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  caseworker  in  com- 
munity of  9(1,000  in  heart  of  Shenandoah 
Valley.  One  year  graduate  training  minimum; 
full  training  preferred.  Good  personnel  prac- 
tices, supervision ;  salaries  and  working  con- 
ditions  compare  favorably  with  best  national 
standards.  Write  Roanoke  Family  Service 
Association,  1216-A  So.  Jefferson  Street, 
Roanoke,  Va. 


CASE  WORKER  — Family  case  work  —  child 
placement.  Good  personnel  practices.  Good 
supervision.  Psychiatric  consultation  avail- 
able. Write  Charles  E.  Brown,  Family  So- 
ciety of  Saginaw,  439  South  Franklin  Street, 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  —  one  year 
graduate  training,  one  year  social  work  experi- 
ence. Salary  $250-$300.  Apply  Director  Child 
Welfare,  State  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Phoenix, 
Aiizona. 


CASEWORKERS  for  combined  family  and 
children's  agency.  Excellent  personnel  prac- 
tices. Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  sup- 
ervision. Salary  according  to  training  and 
experience.  Write  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Ind. 


CASEWORKER  —  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program. 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 
personnel  practice.  Recently  revised  statement 
of  personnel  policies  available.  Salary  be- 
Kinm'ng  $3000  to  $3200,  depending  on  training 
and  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin.  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7, 
New  York. 


CASEWORKER— Foster  care  case  load.  Full 
graduate  training  plus  2  years  experience.  Be- 
ginning salary  $3000.  Range  $4000.  Excel- 
lent supervision  for  professional  growth.  Im- 
mediate opening.  Family  &  Children's  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  346  VV.  Jefferson,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER— Graduate  accredited  school 
salary  according  to  qualifications,  good  super- 
vision. Write  Michigan  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, Flint  Branch,  200  E.  Kearsley  Street, 
Flint  3,  Michigan. 

YOUNG  MALE  CASE  WORKER  for  state 
institution  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Live  on 
or  off  grounds.  $2500  to  $3200  depending  on 
1,  d"°"  and  experience.  Write  fully  to  B. 
1C,  Nobis,  Supt.,  Ferris  School,  Box  230  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Commu- 

mty  Orthopsychiatric  Clinic— Atlantic  seaboard 
city.  Intake  and  treatment  interviews,  inter- 
agency  contacts.  Three  (3)  years  experience 
in  case  work  required.  9046  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS— Midwest,  private,  multiple 
function  children's  agency  outside  Chicago. 
Case  Supervisor,  $3700-$5000;  Case  Worker 
III— $3500-$4200;  Case  Worker  II— $3^00- 
[13700;  Case  Worker  I— $2800-$3300.  Write 
9041  Survey. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
and  Child  Placement  Departments.  Classifica- 
tions Caseworker  I  and  II  provide  salary 
ran.ee  $2,700-$4,500.  Placement  on  scale  de- 
pendent upon  experience.  Write  Jewish  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  15  Fernando  Street, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS — man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolescents  and  an  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agency  with 
growing  program.  Iowa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Room  206,  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
6th  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 


OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency ;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmohvc 
Building,  Chicago. 

DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISOR  in  central 
office  of  statewide  adoption  agency.  Agency 
gives  field  work  training  to  students  of 
several  graduate  schools,  majority  of  staff 
have  full  training,  case  loads  are  of  appro- 
priate size,  personnel  practices  are  written. 
Exchange  of  full  information  about  Agency 
and  Supervisor  would  be  welcomed.  Write 
to  Miss  Lois  Benedict,  Director  of  Case  Work, 
Children's  Home  Society  of  Virginia,  P.  O. 
Box  554,  Richmond. 

CASEWORKER.  Graduate  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work,  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or 
German  preferred,  for  family  casework  with 
small  but  progressive  Jewish  agency.  Starting 
salary  $2,700  to  $3,300  depending  on  experi- 
ence; maximum  $4,000.  Write  fully  concern- 
ing qualifications  to  Jewish  Family  Service, 
18  South  Stockton  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
practices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

CASE  WORKERS:  Immediate  opening  for  two 
professionally  trained  workers,  men  or  wo- 
men. Salary  $2,700  to  $3,600  yearly  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Psychiatric  consultation 
within  agency.  Opportunity  to  work  with 
Labor  Organizations.  Apply  Family  Service 
Agency,  200  East  Kearsley  Street,  Flint, 
Michigan. 

STABLE,  single  function  Agency  of  profes- 
M'ltul  *t;m<]arcls  has  opening  for  worker  to  do 
.iilnption.  Position  can  offer  stimulation  and 
satisfaction;  full  information  given  willingly 
on  request.  Write,  giving  preparation  for  the 
job  to  Miss  Lois  Benedict,  Director  of  Case 
Work.  Children's  Home  Society  of  Virginia, 
P.  O.  Box  554,  Richmond. 

WANTED  a  qualified  Nursing  Instructor. 
Please  state  qualifications  in  first  letter.  9065 
Survey. 
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THE  SURVEY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

^^^_^»^-^^-^^-~^— *~"         ~~^ ~ 
_ 

CAN    YOUR  ORGANIZATION    USE 

DUALITY.   ABILITY.   KNOWLEDGE? 

ARE    YOU    INTERESTED    IN    REAL 

PERFORMANCE? 

Young,  energetic  man  (37),  M.S.  in  So- 
cial Service,  M.A.  in  Sociology,  completed 
academic  studies  Ph.D.  (Eastern  Univer- 
sities). NOW,  director  planning  council 
in  city  of  250,000,  campaign  assistant  in 
chest,  desires  position  in  fund  raising, 
community  organization,  administration. 
Sound  experience  in  budgeting,  extensive 
knowledge  fields  of  casework,  group  work, 
public  health,  psychiatry,  and  research. 
An  opportunity  for  your  agency  to  obtain 
imagination  and  independent  thinking 
combined  with  balanced  judgment  in 
practice. 

9080  SURVEY 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  AND  LECTUR- 
ER, who  likes  research  in  new  fields,  is  inter- 
ested in  short  term  projects.  9081  Survey. 

MSW.  extensive  experience  executive,  super- 
visory and  case  work,  wishes  change  position. 
Languages.  Excellent  references.  9067  Survey. 

MAN.  -42,  married.  Administrative,  supervisory 
experience.  ZQ  years  social  work,  4  quarters 
Graduate  Training.  Desires  position,  progres- 
sive agency  or  institution.  9047  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER — NYSSW  graduate,  cap- 
able, creative,  dynamic,  personable,  wide  range 
of  experience  in  variety  of  settings.  Selective- 
looking  for  Assistant  Director  of  Director  of 
Activities  position  in  individual  centered 
agency  where  vision  and  imagination  can  be 
utili/ed.  9077  Survey. 

BOYS  WORKER.  One  year  Director  of  boys 
activity  at  Settlement  House.  Extensive 
camping  experience.  Excellent  references.  9076 

Survey. 

MAN.  .;«'].  single,  MSW,  five  years  experience 
in  case-group  work,  community  organization, 
administration,  and  public  relations.  Only  West 
Coast,  with  progressive  agency.  9078  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE,  Man,  41.  Currently  employed 
Public  Relations  Director.  Experienced  group 
work  college  students,  program  director,  pub- 
lic speaking.  Wide  international  contacts. 
Seeks  administrative  position.  Must  be  stimu- 
lating, challenging  and  offer  direct  contact 
with  either  individuals  or  groups.  Wife  also 
experienced  group  worker.  Both  available.  9079 
Survey. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  male,  42,  married,  B.S. 
Group  Work,  graduate  course  Case  Work, 
7  years,  business  executive,  15  years  public 
and  private  recreation,  youth  serving  agen- 
cies. Desires  challenging  position.  9072  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  college  graduate,  13  years 
experience  workshop  physically  handicapped, 
desires  position  in  similar  field  or  Institution 
for  Aged.  9073  Survey. 

CASEWORKER;  age  27,  M.S.W. ;  medical 
social  work  major,  two  years  experience  at 
public  welfare  office;  desires  position  in  any 
setting.  9069  Survey. 

SETTLEMENT     HOUSE     DIRECTOR 

(woman),  20  years  experience,  desires  similar 
position,  references  upon  request.  Available 
September  1.  9058  Survey. 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


TRAVEL 


DIRECTOR  of  a  successful  and  unusual  boys' 
child-caring  project  seeks  new  and  challenging 
position.  Outstanding  success  as  an  admini- 
strator, fund-raiser  and  public  relations.  44 
years  old.  9051  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  —  woman  —  M.S.  Background  of 
family  case  work,  psychiatric  case  work  and 
community  organization.  Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence in  administration  and  supervision  with 
nationally  known  organization.  9082  Survey. 


HOUSEFATHER — delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence ;  excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Survey. 

RECREATION  AND  CRAFTS  counselor  with 
long  experience  in  institutional  work  seeks 
fresli  opportunity  in  children's  agency.  9052 
Survey. 


BE  THE  FIRST  to  own  Father  Goose,  poems 
for  kiddies,  $3.  Limited  author's  edition. 
Ramblers  Publishing  Corp.,  Smithtown,  L.  I, 
N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 

Fremont   Station,   New   York   57. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50  RCA 
Bldg.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


RECORDS 


NATIVE  FOLK  MUSIC  from  many  lands.  Re- 
cordings accompanied  by  illustrated  manual. 
F.thmc  Folkways  Library,  117  West  46th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


NEW  YORK  STATE— pure  maple  syrup.  New 
1950  crop.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  1  gallon,  $5.75;  '/,  gallon,  $3.25; 
'A  gallon,  $1.75.  (F.O.B.)  SUGAR  BUSH, 
Olean  House,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


WOMAN,  45,  presently  employed  statewide 
children's  organization,  desires  change.  Mid- 
west private  family — children's  agency  or  in- 
stitution preferred.  M.A.  Chicago  S.  S.  A., 
1943 ;  over  20  years'  experience  family,  chil- 
dren's and  psychiatric  work;  last  15  years  in 
supervisory  and  administrative  positions.  9084 
Survey. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  available  now.  Long 
exj>erience  in  boys'  institutions.  Prefer  boys- 
town  type  of  program.  Excellent  references. 
Would  consider  boys'  club  administrative  posi- 
tion. 9083  Survey. 


CASE  AIDE:  A.B.  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  M.A.  Student,  C.C.N.Y. 
Evening  Session.  Experience:  psychiatric  and 
normal  children.  Interested  in  social  case 
work,  New  York  City.  9053  Survey. 


SOCIAL    SERVICE    CONSULTANT— 

46,  married,  able  administrator,  effective 
writer  and  speaker,  energetic,  resourceful,  17 
years  experience  in  private  and  public  (city, 
county,  State  and  Federal)  welfare  administra- 
tion, is  anxious  to  break  away  from  a  federal 
desk  and  the  hubbub  of  Washington,  and  to 
get  back  into  an  operating  position.  Will  con- 
sider any  job  offering  an  opportunity  for  exer- 
cise of  initiative  and  judgment  in  informal 
working  relationship,  such  as  heading  multi- 
functional private  or  public  agency,  supervis- 
ing field  staff,  directing  community  relations 
program,  or  what  have  you.  Present  salary 
$6,000,  but  will  settle  for  less  in  return  for 
challenging  job,  pleasant  associates,  northern 
climate  and  attractive  natural  setting.  9066 
Survey. 


EUROPEAN  STUDYTOUR 

$680 

Five  countries  in  five  weeks  under  the 
leadership  of  author  and  social  scientist. 
Combine  recreation  with  intellectual 
growth.  Examine  national  customs,  be- 
liefs, art.  Round  trip  plane  fare,  good 
hotels,  all  meals,  sightseeing,  etc.,  in- 
cluded in  cost.  Late  July  departure. 
Immediate  registration  essential. 

Information    from 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDYTOUR 
ALLIANCE  INC. 

12  EAST  46  STREET  NEW  YORK 


RESORTS 


VACATION  ON  CAPE  COD? 

"THE  BLUE  SHUTTERS"  has  pleasant  rooms 
and  comfortable  cottages  at  moderate  prices. 
A  large  lawn  and  garden  assures  privacy. 

Write  to  Mrs.  Thomas  O'Donnell.  4  Atwood  Ave- 
nue, Provincetown,  Mass.  Telephone  450W 


MERRIEWOODE 

A  CAMP  FOR  ADULTS 
Highland  Lake  •   Stoddard,   New  Hampshire 

Where  Interesting  People  Meet  for  the  Perfect  Vacation. 

Gay     informal   atmosphere.    ENJOY   Beautiful   Highland 

Lake  10  miles  long.  ALL  Land  and  Water  Sports.  Square 

and  Folk  Dancing.  4  hours  by  train  from  New  York. 

Special  rate  of  $45  for  Opening  Week,  June  24-July  I 

Regular  Season  Rates:  $65.  $60  &  $65  weekly 

OLIVE  "HATTIE"   BARON.   Director 
Write  Dept.  S  for  literature  •  Phone:  Hancock  98.  Rinj  13 
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Advertise   Your   RESORTS   in   The  Survey 
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Summer  Vacation  at 

WOODLAND  COTTAGES  —  High  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,  near 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Clean,  cool,  com- 
fortable, completely  furnished  for  housekeep- 
ing. Rates  reasonable.  Address:  Woodland 
Cottages,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat    home    cooled    New    England 
meals 

•  Sleep  in  large  comfortable  rooms 

•  Relax   on   gracious  shady   lawns 

•  Roam    fifty    acres    of   woods    and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse    in    the    pine    panelled    li- 
brary 

•  Enjoy    peace    and    quiet    of    rural 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

'.(   fire  place  and   ff  hippooru'ill  u-ith  n-fry  room." 

1950  Season  —  June   23-September  6 

For  reservations  write: 
Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Knightshelme 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 


APARTMENT  WANTED 

STAFF  MEMBER  and  husband  need  1  ^  to  3 
room  apartment.  New  York  City,  to  $50. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished,  9061  Survey. 
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MARGARET  MORRISON  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE 

Deportment  of  Social  Work 

Four-year  undergraduate  course  for  women  leads 
to  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Two-year  graduate  course  in  public  assistance,  child 
welfare,  case  work,  etc.,  leads  to  degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work.  Open  to  men  and  women. 

Dormitories.  Registration  Sept  14-16.  Fall  semester 
begins  Sept  18.  Write  for  catalog. 

CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Box  S  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 

of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  *    * 

Graduate  Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  22,  1950 

Applications  now  being  received.  Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


THE   SUMMER   INSTITUTE 

FOR   SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

AT  WELLESLEY  INVITES  YOU 

for  the  4th  of  July  Week-end,  a  week  or  two 

Informal  vacation  conference 
July  1  -  15 

on  the  beautiful  country  campus  of 
Wellesley  College  on  Lake  Waban,  Mass. 
Open  to  men  and  women  of  all  vocations  inter- 
ested   in    current    national    and    international 
problems  of  democracy.  Variety  of  recreation. 

Write — Dorothy  P.  Hill,  Director 

14  West  Elm  Avenue 

Wollaston,  Mass. 


SIMMONS    COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Man. 


(Continued  from  page  341) 
consultant    service    in    delinquency,    in- 
terrupted during  the  war  but  resumed 
three  years  ago. 

It  is  an  informative  and  stimulating 
book.  CLINTON  W.  ARESON 

Superintendent,  State  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  PASTEUR— Free  Lance  of  Sci- 
ence, by  Rene  J.  Dubos.  Little,  Brown. 
£5 

A  HASTY  GLANCE  AT  THIS  BOOK  TEMPTS 
one  to  write  a  survey  of  Pasteur's 
great  achievements.  The  author  has 
chosen,  however,  to  give  us  so  much 
about  the  scientist's  manner  of  work, 
his  sentiments,  his  mental  processes,  the 
development  of  his  big  ideas,  his  tem- 
perament, that  we  have  in  effect  a 
panorama  of  the  cultural  revolution  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Pasteur's  very  complex  genius  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  simple  personality  full 
of  contradictions.  We  need  not  make 
too  much  of  his  uncritical  acceptance  of 
religious  and  political  orthodoxies  while 
pursuing,  through  rigorous  physical  and 
chemical  experiments,  the  mysteries  of 
spontaneous  generation  and  disease  and 
decay  and  immunity.  His  passive  con- 


formity to  the  conventional  as  well  as 
his  hard  and  often  revolutionary  work 
appear  to  have  been  forms  of  what  we 
call  "escape"  today.  Similar  contradic- 
tions appear  at  every  stage. 

Reared  a  bourgeois,  Pasteur  had  a 
wholesome  respect  for  money  and  as- 
sumed that  he  would  have  to  accumulate 
a  fortune  for  the  future  of  his  family. 
Yet  he  later  released  his  patents  for  pub- 
lic use  and  derived  no  profits  from  the 
industrial  applications  of  his  discoveries. 
He  always  insisted  that  "science  belongs 
to  humanity."  He  objected  even  to  the 
sale  of  vaccines  produced  in  his  labora- 
tory, for  the  benefit  of  further  research. 

Pasteur's  deep  humiliation  over  the 
capture  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians  in  1870 
was  a  strong  factor  in  his  determination 
to  master  the  secrets  of  brewing  beer — 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Germans.  Yet 
he  had  little  more  than  contempt  for  the 
professional  loyalists,  officials,  and  poli- 
ticians who  tried  to  settle  scientific  issues 
on  partisan  or  national  grounds.  As  a 
student,  he  seemed  to  have  little  spe- 
cific ambition  beyond  the  urge  to  get 
to  the  head  of  his  class.  Before  he  be- 
gan to  teach,  however,  he  "had  tasted 
the  excitement  of  discovery"  and  thence- 
forth strained  to  the  utmost  for  a  peep 


over  the  edge  of  what  was  already 
known.  He  was  proud  as  a  boy  always 
of  his  medals  and  honors,  yet  he  was 
aware  too  how  much  the  scientist  de- 
pends upon  the  work  of  others,  how 
often  his  course  is  turned  by  mere 
chance.  In  the  case  of  the  neglectec 
culture  of  chicken  cholera,  which  he 
might  have  thrown  down  the  drain  as 
spoiled,  his  curiosity  about  how  dead  the 
germs  were  led  him  on  to  the  practica 
art  of  producing  vaccines. 

Pasteur  was  extremely  logical.  Those 
of  us  who  refuse  to  shake  hands  or  who 
wipe  the  table-ware  with  our  napkins 
to  avoid  infection  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Pasteur  himself  started  these  rituals, 
even  if  we  continue  to  kiss  babies  and 
others.  No  one  could  foresee  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  Pasteur's  ex- 
periments and  ideas.  With  all  his  imagi- 
nation and  inventiveness,  he  remained 
essentially  a  man  of  his  own  time,  al- 
ways longing  for  the  smell  of  his  father's 
tannery.  When  he  recommended  to  the 
silk  industry  a  procedure  for  eliminating 
the  eggs  of  diseased  insects,  he  wrote 
that  the  procedure  is  "so  easy  that  a 
woman  or  child  can  do  it." 

BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 
Educator  and  Writer 
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(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY) 


A  valuable 


package 


for  you 


Sometimes  you  may  think  of 
the  Telephone  Company  simply  as 
the  organization  that  provides  you 
with  good  telephone  service  at  low 
cost. 

That,  of  course,  is  its  most  im- 
portant job. 

But  its  value  to  the  community 

and  to  you  personally  goes  far  be- 
yond the  completing  of  a  call. 
Wrapped  up  in  the  words  "Tele- 
phone Company"  are  jobs  and 
wages  and  local  purchases,  as  well 
as  telephone  service. 


The  Bell  System  employs  over 
550,000  men  and  women  and  its 
payroll  is  above  $2,000,000,000 
annually.  The  wages  spent  by  tele- 
phone employees  create  jobs  and 
wages  for  people  in  many  other  lines. 
So  do  the  large  purchases  by  Bell 
Telephone  Companies  themselves. 

Home  Town  Booster — Western 
Electric,  the  manufacturing,  pur- 
chasing and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell 
System,  alone  bought  from  23,000 
concerns  in  2500  cities  and  towns 
last  year. 


These  things  are  good  for  you 
and  good  for  your  town. 

Need  for  Adequate  Rates — The 

jobs,  the  wages,  the  money  spent 
for  local  goods  and  services,  and  the 
continuation  of  good  telephone 
service,  all  depend  on  adequate 
rates  and  earnings. 

For  only  through  adequate  rates 
and  earnings  can  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  furnishing  telephone  service  and 
attract  the  new  capital  needed  to 
improve  it. 


BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


Among  Ourselves 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  Commission 
on  Migratory  Labor,  announced  early  in 
June,  is  one  more  recognition  of  a  problem 
with  which  committees  and  agencies  — 
federal,  state,  and  local,  public  and  private 
— have  been  attempting  to  deal  for  at  least 
fifty  years.  As  described  by  Anne  Roller 
Issler  in  the  May  Survey,  the  situation  of 
California's  migrants  today  is  very  much 
that  portrayed  by  John  Steinbeck  during 
the  depression  Thirties  in  his  "Grapes  of 
Wrath." 

The  members  of  the  new  commission 
are  Maurice  T.  Van  Hecke,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  The  Most  Reverend  Robert 
E.  Lucey,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Paul  Miller, 
University  of  Minnesota;  William  Leiser- 
son,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Peter  H. 
Odegard,  University  of  California.  The 
commission  is  to  study  the  whole  question 
of  migrant  labor,  and  report  its  findings 
and  recommendations  before  January  1, 
1951. 

EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS  for  special 
ized  training  for  workers  with  victims  of 
cerebral  palsy  were  announced  recently  by 
the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults — further  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  this  problem  (see  "Parents 
in  Arms,"  by  Beatrice  Schapper,  The  Sur- 
vey, June  1949).  These  scholarships, 
financed  by  a  grant  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
a  national  sorority,  are  given  annually  to 
physicians,  therapists,  and  educators,  who 
will  assist  member  societies  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  developing  and  operat- 
ing centers  for  the  use  of  public  and  private 
agencies  interested  in  helping  the  cerebral 
palsied. 

REPRINTS  of  the  seven  articles  in 
The  Survey's  Family  Series,  beginning 
with  "What's  Happening  to  the  American 
Family?"  by  Lawrence  K.  Fran^  (De- 
cember, 1949)  are  available  from  The 
Survey  at  fifteen  cents  apiece  (less  on 
quantity  orders). 

AFTER  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS  of  ef 

fort  on  behalf  of  women  wage  earners,  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
has  closed  its  Washington  headquarters  and 
suspended  its  program.  Elizabeth  Christ- 
man,  for  twenty  years  the  executive  secre- 
tary, announced  that  local  leagues  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  would  con- 
tinue on  an  independent  basis.  Miss  Christ- 
man  stated  that  the  League  ended  its  fiscal 
year  without  a  deficit,  but  the  surplus 
was  so  small,  and  the  prospect  of  additional 
support  so  slight  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  effective  operation  for  more  than 
a  few  weeks. 

Among  the  movements  in  which  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
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was  a  pioneer  leader  were:  trade  union 
organization  for  women  workers,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  minimum  wage,  protective 
legislation  for  women  and  children,  the 
establishment  of  both  the  Women's  Bureau 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  as  federal 
agencies. 

From  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 

A  creative  experiment  in  the  health 
field  was  interrupted  in  March  when  the 
Pioneer  Health  Centre  of  Peckham,  Lon- 
don, was  compelled  to  close  because  of 
insufficient  financial  support.  Since  1926, 
this  unique  undertaking  has  cooperated 
with  a  group  of  more  than  800  families 


in  demonstrating  that  health  in  the  family 
can  be  cultivated,  that  many  new  skills  can 
be  learned,  and  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  nurturing  the  love  of  life  rather 
than  the  negative  approach  of  instilling  the 
fear  of  death  and  disease. 

There  is  now  hope  that  the  Centre  can 
be  reopened  and  its  program  continued  as 
a  public  agency.  Those  interested  in  ex- 
pressing their  concern  that  the  Centre  be 
continued  are  urged  to  write  Dr.  Innes 
Pearse  or  Dr.  G.  Scott  Williamson,  9  St. 
Mary's  Road,  Peckham,  London,  S.E.I 5. 
ROBERT  D.  MORRIS 
Chaplain,  Episcopal  Hospital 
Philadelphia 
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Science,  in  adapting  machines  to  man  and  man  to  machines,  is 
gradually  reducing  man's  role  in  the  scheme  of  things.  What  then? 


Human  Engineering... 
;     For  Better  or  for  Worse 


ELEANOR  CROOK 


EVERY  TIME  MAN  TAKES  ANOTHER  BITE  OF  THE  APPLE  OF 
knowledge,  he  expects  a  miracle  of  happiness.  In- 
stead, the  changes  he  brings  about  often  involve  difficul- 
ties that  make  the  original  exodus  from  Eden  seem  but 
a  minor  tragedy.  This  is  not  necessarily  because  the 
knowledge  is  evil  but  because  man,  like  a  heedless  child, 
does  not  consider  beforehand  the  dangers  involved  in  his 
newly  acquired  powers.  Or  perhaps  he  only  knows 
what  he  wants,  but  not  what  is  good  for  him.  He  gets 
the  candy,  then  the  stomach-ache. 

The  Chinese  were  content  to  use  gunpowder  for  fire- 
crackers, but  the  same  discovery  in  the  West  was  quickly 
followed  by  guns  and  bullets.  We  Occidentals  have  con- 
sistently employed  our  best  minds  in  the  development  of 
more  and  more  effective  engines  of  destruction.  Now, 
sick  at  heart,  our  scientists  beg  us  to  consider  whether 
this  is  really  the  way  we  want  to  be  served,  or  whether 
we  will  permit  them  to  apply  some  of  their  discoveries 
in  a  truly  constructive  manner. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  war  equipment  made  it 
necessary  for  many  scientists  to  work  in  teams,  and  out  of 
their  cooperation  has  come  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
the  relationships  between  men  and  machines.  Known 
as  "biomechanics,"  or  "human  engineering,"  this  method 
of  solving  problems  may  also  suggest  a  means  of  learn- 
ing to  direct  all  new  knowledge  in  the  true  interest  of 
mankind — if  we  can  settle  on  what  that  interest  is. 

Engineers  have  designed  machines  of  all  kinds,  tradi- 
tionally, according  to  sound  mechanical  principles.  Ef- 

4- 

— This  article  was  the  outgrowth  of  listening  to 
the  talk  of  scientific  friends,  according  to  the 
author,  but  it  cost  diligent  personal  research  be- 
fore she  finished.  Miss  Crook  was  until  recently 
an  associate  editor  of  Parents'  Magazine,  special- 
izing on  social  and  community  problems. 


ficiency  experts  then  came  along  to  observe  the  operator, 
counting  his  motions  and  measuring  the  time  required 
for  each.  Working  by  trial  and  error,  and  common  sense, 
they  brought  man  and  machine  into  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable, highly  productive  relationship,  so  that  persons 
of  average  ability  could  be  trained  to  operate  most  of 
the  equipment. 

With  the  beginning  of  earnest  preparations  for  war, 
however,  machines  were  created  which  went  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  men  in  control.  A  new  kind  of  re- 
search was  needed  to  evolve  new  relationships  which 
would  permit  effective  use  of  the  machines.  Remember 
those  feature  stories  about  aviators  in  pressure  cham- 
bers or  centrifugal  chairs  ?  With  flight  surgeons  standing 
by  with  stop  watches  and  observant  expressions?  These 
surgeons  did  not  know  it,  but  they  were  laying  the 
groundwork  for  human  engineering. 

Planes  were  constructed  that  could  fall  out  of  the 
heavens  at  a  screaming  speed,  let  go  a  bomb,  and  escape 
before  the  explosion.  There  was  only  one  difficulty.  The 
pilot  usually  became  unconscious  somewhere  along  the 
way  and  lost  control — "blacked  out."  The  surgeons'  job 
was  to  find  out  how  much  change  of  speed  a  pilot  could 
take,  and  how  abruptly  he  could  change  the  direction  of 
his  movement  through  space.  With  engineers  to  build 
the  equipment  and  physiologists  to  determine  the  me- 
chanics of  the  body,  a  flight  suit  was  eventually  developed 
that  could  be  tightened  up  before  a  dive  so  the  pilot's 
blood  would  more  or  less  stay  put. 

In  this  instance  the  man  could  be  "improved"  or  "forti- 
fied" to  the  point  where  he  was  reasonably  equal  to  the 
performance  of  the  machine.  In  other  cases,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  machine,  with  more  efficiency  than  the 
operator  could  use,  had  to  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  man's  limitations.  Radar  equipment  for  example, 
was  redesigned  to  give  increasingly  clear  and  accurate  re- 
ports at  greater  and  greater  distances,  but  means  had  to  be 
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Human  Engineering 

found  at  the  same  time  for  helping  the  operator  to  read 
his  signals,  interpret  them,  and  transmit  his  information 
to  the  gunnery  officers.  The  gun-conirol  operators,  in  their 
turn,  had  to  receive  the  radar  man's  message,  interpret  it 
in  terms  of  their  equipment,  set  their  equipment,  and  fire. 
A  small  error  or  a  moment's  delay  anywhere  along  the 
line  could  bring  disaster:  a  friend  might  be  shot  down, 
or  an  enemy  permitted  to  get  in  the  first  shot. 

LJ 

1    1  OW  OOUIJTMAN  BE  MADE  A  FASTER  AND  MORE  ACCURATE 

element  in  the  system?  Selection  of  operators  for  alert- 
ness, quick  reflex,  good  vision,  accuracy,  and  calmness 
under  pressure  became  the  rule.  Methods  for  selection 
and  for  training  were  evolved  with  the  aid  of  psy- 
chologists, and  they,  before  long,  were  suggesting  changes 
in  the  equipment  so  that  it  would  be  more  in  accord 
with  the  way  people  really  functioned.  Human  engi- 
neering teams  began  to  question  tradition-bound  facts 
and  to  come  up  with  surprising  answers.  For  example, 
common  sense  said  that  the  more  information  presented 
on  a  dial,  the  more  information  a  man  could  get  from 
it;  as  a  result,  dials  were  finely  divided  to  help  the  opera- 
tor achieve  hair-line  readings.  Tests,  however,  showed 
that  fine  divisions  slowed  down  the  operator — that  he 
could  read  more  accurately  and  more  quickly  when  he 
guessed  the  distance  between  fewer  but  more  easily  dis- 
tinguishable points. 

Every  element  of  the  operator's  job  was  tested.  Did 
the  size  of  knobs  affect  a  man's  ability  to  make  quick 
and  accurate  adjustments?  It  did,  and  so  did  the  ten- 
sion on  the  knob.  There  was  a  nicely  defined  point  be- 
tween too  large  and  too  small,  too  tight  and  too  loose, 
where  the  average  trained  operator  got  the  best  results. 
Radar  equipment  had  been  used  in  a  dark  room  with 
the  field  brilliantly  lighted.  Tests  showed  that  a  moder- 
ately lighted  room,  with  only  a  little  more  light  in  the 
field,  made  for  greater  accuracy  and  less  fatigue. 

Since  mechanics  of  sight  and  mechanics  of  handgrasp 
and  wrist-turn  are  involved,  such  projects  bring  physiolo- 
gists, psychologists,  and  engineers  into  cooperation.  In- 
vestigators from  many  fields  together  create  a  new  set  of 
relationships  between  man  and  machine.  Out  of  this 
and  other  studies,  comes  proof  that  many  "established 
facts"  are  fictions,  that  devices  intended  to  help  a  man 
often  hinder,  and  that  there  is  no  point  in  asking  a 
worker  under  what  conditions  he  works  most  efficiently. 
He  doesn't  know. 

Much  of  the  research  has  been  concentrated  on  pilots 
and  planes,  for  reasons  that  become  obvious.  When  the 
Wright  brothers  built  their  plane,  they  had  one  object 
in  mind — to  get  it  to  fly.  As  the  years  have  passed,  more 
and  more  demands  have  been  made  on  airplane  builders. 
Planes  must  travel  farther  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  with  more  pay 
load  ...  in  any  kind  of  weather  .  .  .  day  and  night.  En- 
gineers design  planes  to  meet  these  demands,  adding  re- 
finement on  refinement.  Now  the  point  has  been  reached 
where  planes  have  more  efficiency  than  the  average  man 
can  use.  Each  new  development  adds  another  dial  to 
the  instrument  board,  another  control,  another  factor  for 
the  pilot  to  consider  in  the  ever-changing  equation  that 
represents  his  flight.  Pilots  are  carefully  chosen  and 
rigorously  trained,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  their  powers  of 


observation  and  their  ability  to  act:  a  man  has  only  two 
eyes,  two  hands,  one  brain. 

There  are  two  ways  to  resolve  the  matter:  either  find 
ways  of  presenting  information  so  that  the  pilot  can 
grasp  it  quickly  and  accurately,  or  design  automatic  de- 
vices which  will  "read"  the  information,  perform  the 
necessary  calculations,  make  their  own  adjustments.  En- 
gineers are  working  in  both  directions. 

Difficulties  are  multiplied  in  the  case  of  fighter  planes, 
because  of  their  greater  speed  and  because  the  pilot  is 
also  the  fighter.  He  must  make  split-second  judgments 
and  take  action  almost  before  he  has  begun  to  make  his 
decision;  otherwise,  too  late.  Furthermore,  he  is  made 
acutely  uncomfortable  by  every  twist  or  turn  of  his  ma- 
chine— the  old  blackout  in  new  form.  Human  engineer- 
ing teams  now  have  devised  a  sort  of  bed  for  the  pilot. 
Lying  prone,  his  blood  distribution  is  less  liable  to  violent 
disturbance,  and  he  has  his  knees,  elbows,  and  chin 
available  for  operating  controls  in  addition  to  hands  and 
feet.  He  may  not  like  to  lie  down  at  his  job,  but  that 
is  inconsequential  to  the  engineer,  whose  concern  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine,  not  the  happiness  of  the  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  engineer  prefers  whenever  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  man,  who  represents  a  source  of 
error  and  delay. 

Gradually  it  is  becoming  easier  to  design  a  machine 
that  operates  itself,  doing  everything  at  the  right  moment, 
never  forgetting  anything,  than  it  is  to  fit  it  to  an  opera- 
tor. It  is  already  possible,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
to  build  a  plane  that  will  fly  itself  halfway  around  the 
world,  read  a  map,  and  drop  a  bomb  exactly  on  the  target 
somebody  back  home  marked  on  the  map  with  a  neat 
circle. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  those  stories  you  have  been 
reading  about  mechanical  brains,  which  can  do  in  a 
moment  calculations  that  would  require  months  of  pains- 
taking effort  by  teams  of  good  mathematicians,  and  per- 
form other  operations  entirely  beyond  man's  capabilities. 
These  miracles  have  become  routine  because  scientists 
learned  to  give  machines  a  certain  degree  of  ability  to 
adjust  to  changing  circumstances,  and  to  make  choices 
among  the  several  possibilities  that  might  present  them- 
selves at  any  one  time.  This  actually  could  be  called  a 
sort  of  human  engineering  on  a  theoretical  level,  and  it 
was  given  the  name  "cybernetics"  by  Dr.  Norbert  Weiner 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

This  is  fine  business  in  time  of  war.  If  we  can  use 
machines  instead  of  men — granted  that  we  must  use 
either — it  is  certainly  to  our  advantage.  But  what  of 
peace?  Will  the  continuation  of  this  trend  toward 
greater  efficiency  in  machines  necessarily  bring  increased 
benefits  to  the  world? 


l-S  C1ENTISTS    WHO    HAVE    WORKED    IN    HUMAN    ENGINEERING 

teams  see  limitless  possibilities  for  constructive  applica- 
tion of  their  newly  discovered  techniques.  Having  learned 
that  a  man's  feelings  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  operates  a  machine,  they  would 
like  to  explore  the  way  the  working  of  the  machine  affects 
the  man's  feelings.  They  see  in  their  method  of  func- 
tioning as  a  team  a  means  for  unifying  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  the  interest  of  mankind  and,  most  important  per- 
haps, a  means  for  determining  where  those  interests  lie. 
For  years,  scientists  have  been  troubled  because  they 
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could  not  keep  in  touch  with  each  other.  If  we  think 
of  scientific  knowledge  as  something  that  could  be  en- 
closed within  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  watch  it 
grow,  we  can  understand  why  this  is  so.  Less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  any  intelligent  and  interested  person 
could  stand  at  the  center  and  touch  the  circumference  on 
every  side.  As  the  circle  grew,  however,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  man  to  choose  which  segment  he  would  keep 
closely  in  touch  with.  For  a  while,  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  those  who  were 
devoting  themselves  to  the  other  segments.  Now  the 
point  has  been  reached  where  a  chemist  or  physicist,  for 
example,  must  specialize  on  one  phase  of  a  single  narrow 
segment-of-a-segment,  operating  in  only  a  small  division 
of  his  own  chosen  field. 

Unfortunately  each  segment-of-a-segment  has  developed 
its  own  highly  specialized  language  and  methods,  so 
that  even  when  scientists  attempt  to  find  common  ground, 
communication  becomes  extraordinarily  difficult.  But 
when  the  war  forced  them  to  join  together  for  the  solu- 
tion of  urgent  problems,  they  began  to  develop  a  method 
of  exchanging  ideas  and  information.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  is  the  "Handbook 
of  Human  Engineering  Data"  now  being  prepared  at 
Tufts  College.  Dr.  Leonard  Mead,  who  is  working  on 
this  project  which  he  initiated  while  on  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  says  it  might  be  called  "an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  biological  scientists  to  provide 
information  for  engineers  and  physical  scientists  who  de- 
sign machines  and  equipment,  so  that  they  may  antici- 
pate some  of  the  human  factors  involved  in  their  opera- 
tion." 


I      ERHAPS  THE  MOST  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  DEALING  WITH  THE 

problem  would  be  to  provide  science  education  courses 
to  give  everyone  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  language 
and  techniques  of  other  scientists  to  enable  them  all  to 
work  comfortably  in  teams.  There  are  rumors  that 
several  universities  are  planning  to  add  human  engineer- 
ing divisions  to  their  schools  of  engineering  or  their 
psychology  departments.  The  first  textbook  in  the  field 
was  published  by  Technology  Press  and  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  last  year,  "Applied  Experimental  Psychology — 
The  Psychology  of  Engineering  Design,"  by  Alphonse 
Chapanis,  Wendall  R.  Garner,  and  Clifford  T.  Morgan, 
all  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  a  fascinating 
record,  in  good  clear  English  with  a  minimum  of  techni- 
cal terms,  of  some  of  the  results  achieved  up  to  now. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  various  branches  of  the  science  family,  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  some  sort  of  reunion  would  be  profit- 
able for  everybody  concerned.  Here  is  a  man  on  one 
side  of  the  circle  who  is  working  hard  on  a  particular 
problem;  and  on  the  other  side  is  one  who  has  solved  it. 
What  time  and  effort  can  be  saved  by  pooling  the  exist- 
ing information  and  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  research  is  being  stimulated  by 
the  demand  for  exact  information  to  replace  "what  every- 
body knows,"  or  to  fill  in  gaps  that  nobody  noticed  be- 
fore. Much  of  the  new  information  is  of  great  practical 
value.  "Everybody  knew,"  for  instance,  that,  for  easy 
reading,  numerals  should  be  painted  in  good,  broad 
strokes,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  read  at  night.  Tests 
proved  just  the  contrary  to  be  true:  "Everybody"  took  it 


for  granted  that  a  nice  dim  blue  or  blue-green  light  could 
not  be  seen  as  far  as  a  vivid  red  or  yellow  one;  but  tests 
proved  everybody  wrong — if  the  light  were  observed  at 
night  by  a  dark-adapted  eye.  These  two  bits  of  informa- 
tion saved  lives  during  the  war;  think  how  they  might 
improve  peacetime  traffic  safety. 

When  it  became  essential  to  discover  the  conditions  un- 
der which  men  in  planes  or  under  fire  could  hear  in- 
structions most  accurately,  tests  proved  that  words  can 


sometimes  be  more  easily  understood  if  the  speaker's 
voice  is  distorted  in  transmission,  and  that  in  a  noisy 
place  hearing  acuity  for  voices  can  be  improved  by 
plugging  the  ears!  Careful  study  brought  out  the  best 
shape  and  proportions  for  seats  used  during  long  hours 
of  fatiguing  duty;  and  they  were  not  much  like  the  big, 
soft  lounge  chairs  we  choose  for  "rest."  It  was  even  dis- 
covered that  a  mathematical  formula  was  a  better  guide 
to  the  arrangement  of  men  and  their  machines  in  a  room 
than  any  amount  of  careful  consideration. 


T, 


HE    FOREGOING    ARE    MERELY    A    FEW    EXAMPLES    OF    THE 

methods  and  attainments  already  arrived  at  by  human 
engineering.  Its  benefits  will  be  ours  directly,  if  only 
we  can  cut  ourselves  loose  from  some  of  our  prejudices 
about  the  way  things  should  look,  and  how  things 
should  be  done. 

This  developing  study  can  do  infinitely  more  than  we 
realize  now  to  lift  burdens  from  man's  shoulders,  to  give 
him  free  time  and  make  life  safer,  easier,  and  more  com- 
fortable. Tools,  desks,  chairs,  housekeeping  equipment, 
furniture,  houses — almost  everything  we  touch  can  be 
improved  through  objective  multi-disciplined  study  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  and  of  the  person 
who  is  to  use  it.  The  prospect  tempts  us  as  our  next 
apple  from  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Industry  almost  certainly  will  make  the  first  and 
greatest  use  of  human  engineering  principles.  There  is 
scarcely  a  detail  from  the  broom  the  porter  pushes  to 
the  button  pushed  by  the  president,  of  which  the  ques- 
tion might  not  be  asked:  "Is  this  the  most  effective  way 
of  getting  this  particular  job  done?"  Men  who  have 
been  engaged  in  developing  and  applying  human  engi- 
neering techniques  see  possibilities  that  put  to  shame  the 
writers  of  science  fiction.  They  see  offices  in  which  mail, 
assignments,  and  finished  work  flow  silently  from  worker 
to  worker;  where  workers  sit  at  desks  that  are  perfectly 
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designed  for  their  comfort  and  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  their  jobs;  offices  that  are  air-conditioned,  light-engi- 
neered, and  painted  with  colors  that  improve  vision  and 
disposition;  even  sound-engineered,  with  just  the  right 
balance  between  silence  and  music  to  encourage  produc- 
tivity. They  see  machines  with  controls  of  exactly  the 
right  shape  and  ease  of  operation;  in  the  right  position 
and  of  the  best  color  for  safety  and  efficiency. 

Then  having  visualized  all  this,  they  go  further  and 
see  machines  progressively  doing  more  and  more  of  our 
work— eventually  almost  all  the  work— with  only  enough 
people  to  set  the  controls  and  keep  the  machines  in  order. 

Some  engineers  admit  that  they  are  moving  much 
faster  to  eliminate  men  from  man-machine  systems  than 
the  "human  engineers"  are  moving  to  adapt  their  ma- 
chines to  man's  rather  limited  abilities.  They  point  to 
automatic  dial  telephone  systems  and  railroad  signal 
systems,  and  say  the  same  principles  can  create  operator- 
less  factories  any  time  anybody  decides  to  make  the  neces- 
sary initial  investment.  And  they  ask  us  now  to  stop  and 
think — do  we  want  to  accept  the  role  of  robots  in  a 
world  built  by  engineers?  Is  this  apple  of  knowledge 
going  to  make  us  happier? 

Luis  de  Florez,  rear  admiral  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  was  director  of  the  Special  Devices  Center,  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  Sands  Point,  Long  Island,  during  two 
years  of  the  war.  There  he  supervised  and  followed 
many  projects  in  human  engineering,  and  he  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  broad  social  implications  of  scientific 
development.  Waste  no  time  in  beginning  to  concentrate 
scientific  study  on  ourselves,  he  urges,  because,  "only  if 
we  come  to  understand  what  makes  us  behave  as  we  do 
can  we  achieve  rational  control  of  our  growing  power 
over  nature.  And  such  control  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
preserve  those  conditions  that  make  life  worth  living." 


w, 


HAT    REALLY    DOES    MAKE    LIFE    WORTH    LIVING?       AN 

abundance  of  comforts  and  plenty  of  leisure  in  which  to 
enjoy  them?  Opportunity  to  spend  our  time  in  creative 
activities  that  enrich  our  own  lives  and  those  of  others? 
With  little  or  nothing  demanded  of  us,  should  we  find 
life  worth  living  or  just  a  dull  void  to  be  filled  somehow 
with  passive  "entertainment?" 

Is  efficiency  really  good  for  people?  With  everything 
marvelously  convenient  and  easy,  what  should  we  do 
with  our  natural  aggressiveness?  Shall  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise  on  friends  and  family  those  tensions  we 
can  now  dissipate  on  a  refractory  object?  Or  do  the 


objects  create  the  tensions  ?  As  production  has  increased, 
so  has  the  population  of  our  mental  hospitals.  Is  there 
a  relationship? 

Suppose  we  agree  that  we  want  efficiency,  with  all  the 
gadgets,  luxuries,  and  ease  it  can  bring.  Suppose  we  learn 
to  employ  released  energies  to  extend  education,  make 
more  music,  plant  more  gardens,  and  improve  our  health 
services.  Shall  we  then  be  faced  with  some  other  prob- 
lem? Will  our  present  economic  and  social  system  fit 
the  new  circumstances,  or  prove  capable  of  adjusting  to 
them  ?  Or  will  rigidity  of  social  structure  turn  our  Eden 
into  a  Hell? 

Let  a  few  businessmen  substitute  machines  for  workers 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  they  will  reduce  costs,  thus  finding  it 
possible  to  make  a  greater  profit  or  to  sell  more  cheaply. 
Competitors,  of  necessity,  will  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
and  there  will  be  more  goods  at  still  lower  prices — and 
more  workers  without  jobs,  more  displaced  persons. 
When  we  have  fitted  them  into  our  program  for  enriched 
living,  shall  we  be  able  to  find  a  means  of  giving  them 
an  income,  so  they  can  still  buy  the  products  of  the 
mechanized  factories? 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  use  the  energies  that  are  not  re- 
quired for  production  in  personal  services,  to  be  paid 
for  by  private  citizens  out  of  earnings,  and  in  public 
services  to  be  supported  through  taxes.  Is  there  a  point 
beyond  which  it  is  impracticable  to  support  services  out 
of  production  ?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  support  a  large 
proportion  of  service  with  public  funds?  From  whom 
shall  we  collect  the  taxes?  And  where  will  political 
power  be  concentrated:  in  the  people  who  are  supported 
by  taxes?  In  the  smaller  number  of  productive  em- 
ployes? In  the  employers?  What  kind  of  government 
will  result? 

The  questions  raised  by  sober  consideration  of  the 
world  that  can  be  created  by  engineers  are  vast  and  un- 
wieldy. They  go  to  the  very  roots  of  our  social  structure. 
The  engineers  do  not  know  the  answers.  They  do  our 
bidding;  build  a  dam,  heat  a  room,  create  an  atom  bomb 
or  a  mechanical  brain.  As  they  grow  increasingly  re- 
luctant to  engineer  us  to  our  doom,  some  of  them  recog- 
nize the  powers  inherent  in  human  engineering  concepts 
and  dare  to  hope  that  these  may  be  applied  in  their 
broadest  sense,  so  that  man  may  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  his  lopsided  drive  toward  progress.  They 
would  like  to  use  their  new  powers  to  serve  us,  not  to 
destroy  us.  But  are  we  prepared  yet  to  deal  with  the  con- 
sequences of  this  knowledge?  Can  we  decline  the  next 
step,  or  postpone  it?  The  pressures  are  great  and  the 
time — if  any — is  short.  At  least  we  should  not  go  ahead 
with  our  eyes  closed. 


.  .  .  The  discovery  of  the  equivalence  of  matter  and  energy 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  whole  conception  of  nature: 
for  matter  had  previously  been  looked  upon  as  inert  and 
dead,  whereas  energy  was  the  principle  of  activity:  and 
now  these  opposite  ideas  had  lost  their  contrariety  and 
had  become  fused  into  a  unity;  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  material  and  the  immaterial  was  broken  down. 
— Sir  Edmund  Whittaker,  in  The  Listener 
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Reconstruction  in  Full  Swing 


How,  out  of  the  ruins  of  war,  there  are  rising  in  Holland  today 
replanned  cities,  modern  housing,  hope  for  better,  healthier  living. 

LUCILLE  M.  DANGREMOND 


AT  FIRST  GLANCE,  HOUSING  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 
presents  a  somber  view.  The  war  damage  was  ex- 
tensive. In  addition  to  thousands  of  business  and  indus- 
trial properties  wholly  or  partially  destroyed,  the  final 
survey  showed  83,000  housing  units  wiped  out,  39,000  in 
ruins,  and  388,000  less  seriously  damaged.  This  repre- 
sented a  total  loss  of  about  4  percent  of  the  nation's 
housing,  with  an  additional  22  percent  damaged.  To  tell 
the  story  in  human  terms  about  one  million  of  the  ten 
million  inhabitants  of  Holland  were  (and  many  still  are) 
without  a  home  of  their  own.  (To  visualize  the  situation 
on  the  basis  of  American  census  figures,  this  would  mean 
fifteen  million  homeless  over  here.) 

Such  figures  on  need  added  to  the  even  greater  burden 
of  economic  and  industrial  rehabilitation,  might  lead  one 
to  believe  that  the  Dutch  would  relieve  their  housing 
shortage  pell-mell,  with  communities  and  home  owners 
rushing  blindly  into  repairs  or  new  construction  to  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  shelter. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Far  from 
allowing  themselves  to  be  stampeded  into  the  construc- 
tion of  temporary  shelter,  housing  authorities,  municipali- 
ties, building  associations,  and  private  builders  have  seized 
upon  the  emergency  as  a  starting  point  for  realizing  an 
ambition  of  many  years.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  a  nationwide  housing  project  had  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  city  planners,  social  legislators,  and  health 
authorities.  In  fact,  the  scheme  had  progressed  well  be- 
yond the  initial  stages  in  the  decades  before  the  war. 

The  Netherlands  Housing  Act  of  1901  was  the  first 
European  law  requiring  municipalities  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  their  citizens.  This  law  made  available 
government  subsidies,  both  for  construction  and  for 
operating  costs  of  individual  houses  and  apartment 
buildings.  It  placed  upon  city  and  town  authorities  the 
obligation  to  eliminate  slums,  and  gave  them  the  right 
to  expropriate  land  for  new  housing  and  to  regulate 
overcrowding.  It  set  up  regulations  for  new  building 
and  provided  for  the  improvement  of  old  structures,  and 
it  lowered  rents  in  proportion  to  wages — at  a  relatively 
low  cost  to  the  government.  So  well  was  this  Housing 
Act  drawn  that  through  the  years  it  has  required  few 
amendments  and  still  is  the  cornerstone  of  Holland's 
housing  system,  generally  considered  the  best  in  Europe. 
All  the  progress  in  Dutch  home  building  is  the  outcome 
of  this  Housing  Act  of  1901. 

•»• 

— Mrs.  Dangremond,  a  native  of  St.  Louis  now 
living  in  New  Jersey,  is  a  free  lance  writer  whose 
interest  in  the  subject  she  discusses  here  stems 
from  family  connections  with  The  Netherlands. 


The  Housing  Act  also  regulates  the  systematic  exten- 
sion of  cities  and  towns  of  10,000  population  and  over, 
and  of  all  communities  that  have  increased  by  more  than 
one  fifth  in  any  five-year  period.  Each  community  is  re- 
quired to  draw  up  an  extension  plan  that  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  provincial  council;  it  must  be  revised  every 
ten  years.  While  the  original  purpose  of  this  regulation 
was  laying  out  streets  and  the  acquisition  of  sites,  it  be- 
came an  instrument  to  prevent  undesirable  building  and 
to  safeguard  public  health. 

T 

1    HE  WIDE  DESTRUCTION   IN   SO   MANY   CITIES,  TOWNS,  AND 

villages,  particularly  during  the  final  stages  of  the  war, 
was  used  to  correct  past  mistakes  and  to  apply  modern 
concepts  of  city  and  town  planning.  Old  houses  of  his- 
toric interest  are  restored  as  far  as  possible  in  the  former 
character  of  the  neighborhood.  All  new  construction 
however,  must  fit  into  the  general  city  plan  and  har- 
monize with  the  architecture  of  the  area. 

In  close  cooperation  with  state  authorities,  many 
municipalities  appointed  experts  who  began  to  shape  re- 
construction projects  immediately  after  liberation.  In 
many  communities  plans  already  have  been  approved  by 
municipal  authorities  and  exhibited  to  enthusiastic  citizens. 
The  plans  for  hundreds  of  projects  have  been  submitted 
to  the  government  for  approval.  In  most  of  the  cities 
which  suffered  major  destruction  a  complete  overhauling 
of  zoning  ordinances  and  reparceling  is  necessary  because 
of  modern  concepts  of  light  and  space.  The  suggestions 
of  church  and  welfare  leaders  in  each  community  are  in- 
corporated in  the  schemes;  and  the  location  of  industrial 
plants,  or  harbor,  waterways,  and  railways  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  final  project. 

Holland's  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  To  add  to 
the  housing  problem,  some  50,000  Dutchmen  from  Indo- 
nesia were  repatriated  in  April,  1950.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore that  all  community  planning  be  directed  toward  con- 
ditions expected  to  prevail  forty  and  fifty  years  from  now. 
Dutch  houses  always  have  been  famous  for  their  sturdi- 
ness  (the  life  span  for  the  average  house  is  125  years) 
and  Dutch  insistence  on  maintaining  this  standard  or 
raising  it  enables  housing  authorities  to  calculate  future 
needs  with  some  degree  of  assurance. 

The  basis  for  Holland's  plan  is  the  anticipated  demand 
for  houses  in  the  years  1955  and  1970.  The  population 
prognosis  made  by  the  Central  Bureau  for  Statistics  in- 
dicates that  by  1955  the  population  will  be  ten  and  a  half 
million  (as  against  ten  million  today)  and  twelve  mil- 
lion by  1970.  The  number  of  houses  still  to  be  built  is 
put  at  250,000.  With  55,000  units  being  built  each  year, 
including  33,000  for  replacement  and  to  meet  the  normal 
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population  increase,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about 
twelve  years  to  catch  up  with  the  arrears  caused  by  the 
war — some  250,000  units. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  financial  section  of  the 
Housing  Act  was  to  provide  support  for  the  replacement 
of  condemned  buildings  by  new  construction  and  of  in- 
ferior houses  by  low  cost  decent  dwellings.  To  safe- 
guard the  social  values  of  this  financial  support,  loans 
and  subsidies  are  granted  only  to  municipalities  and  to 
associations  and  foundations  recognized  by  the  state  and 
working  solely  in  the  interest  of  housing  improvement. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  government  contributions 
was  to  promote  the  building  of  workers'  homes;  later  it 
was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  measure  to  support 
the  building  of  middle  class  houses. 

Most  housing  societies  are  associations  of  tenants,  rather 
than  of  house  owners,  builders,  or  financiers.  Before  such 
an  association  can  start  construction  it  must  obtain  a 
certificate  from  the  government.  It  then  submits  its  plans 
and  applies  to  the  city  authorities  for  a  loan.  The  in- 
terest is  fixed  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  that  at  which 
the  state  secures  money,  at  present  3l/2  percent.  If  the 
plan  is  approved,  the  city  obtains  from  the  national 
government  a  loan  of  100  percent  of  the  estimated  cost, 
and  the  loan  is  then  passed  on  to  the  association.  The 
part  of  the  loan  devoted  to  the  building  must  be  repaid 
in  fifty  years,  that  used  for  land  purchase  in  seventy-five 
years.  Sometimes  the  city  leases  land,  in  which  case  no 
land  loan  is  needed.  The  city  housing  department  helps 
build  the  project  and  continues  supervision  of  the  manage- 
ment, which  is  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  board  elected 
by  the  tenants  themselves. 

Not  only  does  a  tenants'  cooperative  by  this  method  get 
better  housing,  but  through  nonprofit  self-management  it 
holds  the  rent  at  a  low  level.  Some  of  the  cooperative 
building  is  done  on  a  sectarian  basis,  with  projects  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  so  on.  The  tenants, 
however,  cannot  own  the  building  or  make  a  profit  from 
it.  They  buy  a  small  share  in  the  society  when  they  join 
but  they  need  put  no  capital  into 
the  project.  When  the  building  loan 
has  been  repaid  out  of  the  rents,  the 
project  becomes  the  property  of  the 
city,  and  any  small  profits  the  rents 
may  yield  after  a  fifty-year  period,  go 
into  the  city  treasury.  Since  the 
community  assumed  all  the  risk  of 
the  enterprise,  this  is  considered  fair. 

At  first,  tenant  societies  were  sub- 
jected to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  be- 
cause people  generally  thought  that 
low  income  families  would  be  incap- 
able of  carrying  so  much  respon- 
sibility. But  the  societies  have  been 
a  great  success;  they  have  invariably 
paid  their  way  without  further  gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Houses  built  with  the  aid  of  public 
funds  cannot  be  rented  to  families 
with  incomes  exceeding  seven  times 
the  amount  of  the  rent.  While,  gen- 
erally, rent  is  about  one  fifth  to  one 
seventh  of  income,  the  rent  in  tenants' 
cooperatives  is  usually  20  percent  low-  Walcheren 

er.  Rents  for  municipally  built  houses  from  the  sc 


are  still  lower,  since  such  houses  are  subsidized.  A  bill 
proposing  a  15  percent  over  all  increase  of  rents  has  been 
submitted  to  Parliament. 

A  prospective  tenant  applying  for  an  apartment  or  unit 
in  a  municipally  built  project  must  state  his  earnings  and 
those  of  his  wife  and  children.  An  apartment  or  house 
then  may  be  allotted  him  in  a  project  where  the  rent  is 
in  accordance  with  the  family  income.  When  it  becomes 
known,  through  routine  inspection,  that  a  family's  cir- 
cumstances have  improved,  the  family  is  moved  to  an- 
other project  and  given  comparable  accommodations  at 
a  higher  rent. 


lOUSING    FOR    LARGE    FAMILIES,    THAT    IS,    FAMILIES    WITH 

five  children  or  more,  has  not  been  overlooked.  Most  new 
projects  include  at  least  a  few  houses  for  large  families. 
At  first,  the  resulting  deficit  was  spread  out  over  the 
occupants  of  the  project  through  a  slight  increase  in  rents, 
but  in  1939  a  state  regulation  granted  a  special  contribu- 
tion toward  the  building  of  these  houses.  The  rent  paid 
by  large  families,  therefore,  is  no  higher  than  that  paid 
by  small  families,  even  though  they  require  more  space. 

Several  Dutch  cities  also  have  experimented  with  proj- 
ects for  problem  families,  the  "tobacco  readers"  or  "Okies" 
of  the  big  city.  Before  such  families  are  admitted  to 
regular  projects,  they  must  stay  in  these  special  homes 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  or  until  they  have  de- 
veloped satisfactory  ways  of  living. 

Between  1905  and  1941,  housing  societies  received  from 
the  state  some  950,000,000  guilders  ($247,000,000)  in  loans 
and  11,000,000  guilders  ($2,860,000)  in  annual  subsidies 
to  encourage  private  building.  As  a  result,  there  are 
almost  no  slums  left  in  The  Netherlands.  Because  Hol- 
land never  had  as  many  slums  as  other  European  coun- 
tries, it  was  rarely  necessary  to  tear  down  whole  districts. 

The  increase  in  Holland's  population  from  six  million 
in  1910  to  ten  million  in  1949  has  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  importance  of  reclaiming  land  to  build  homes, 


The  Netherlands  Information  Bureau,  New  York 

island   victim   of   war-bombed   dikes,   before   its   reclamation 
i.  Hundreds  of  water-soaked  homes  have  since  been  repaired 
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to  provide  necessary  employment,  and  to  increase  the 
country's  agricultural  products.  Today  the  reclamation 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  the  major  reconstruction  project  of 
The  Netherlands.  Already  the  Wieringermeer  polder, 
flooded  near  the  end  of  the  war,  has  been  reclaimed.  The 
dike  was  repaired  immediately,  drainage  was  completed 
so  quickly  as  to  prevent  much  salt  damage,  and  one  year 
after  the  bombing  the  land  was  ready  for  cultivation. 
But  to  replace  the  small  farms,  villages,  and  homes  that 
were  lost  will  take  time,  material,  and  careful  planning. 
The  new  Zuyder  Zee  project  will  include  a  neighborhood 
center,  located  on  the  higher  ground,  to  serve  the  sur- 
rounding small  towns  and  rural  villages.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Zuyder  Zee  reclamation  will  provide  homes  for 
about  300,000  people,  with  farmers  receiving  a  priority  of 
two  to  one  over  other  occupational  classes. 

There  is  little  room  left  in  The  Netherlands  for  new 
cities.  Perhaps,  at  some  future  date,  factories  in  con- 
gested western  Holland  will  be  compelled  to  seek  elbow 
room  in  the  new  polderland  of  the  former  Zuyder  Zee 
and  new  industrial  communities  will  rise  in  what  now  is 
intended  primarily  for  agricultural  expansion. 

Within  the  space  of  one  century,  The  Netherlands  has 
witnessed  a  great  population  shift  from  the  country  to  the 
city.  In  1830,  only  one  fifth  of  the  population  lived  in 
communities  of  20,000  or  over;  in  1940,  more  than  half 
the  population  was  urban.  In  the  provinces  of  North 
Holland  and  South  Holland  the  urban  population  is  75 
and  69  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  population. 

This  concentration  of  population  in  the  two  western 
provinces,  originally  was  the  result  of  their  geographical 
location  along  the  coast.  Though  modern  technical  de- 
velopment— transport  and  electricity — has  produced  a 
measure  of  decentralization,  this  has  not  caused  any 
appreciable  lessening  of  pressure  on  the  western  cities. 
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HE  DEVASTATION  VISITED  ON  SO  MANY  DuTCH  CITIES  AND 

rural  sections  has  given  added  impetus  to  the  hundreds 
of  extension  plans  that  cover  four  fifths  of  the  nation 
like  a  fine  network.  Foremost  are  the  extension  plans  for 
the  three  principal  cities,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and 
The  Hague. 

When,  on  May  14,  1940,  Rotterdam's  center  was  razed 
by  German  bombers,  25,000  houses,  2,350  stores  and  shops, 
2,000  factories  and  warehouses,  1,450  offices,  550  hotels 
and  restaurants,  62  schools  and  24  churches  were  turned 
into  rubble.  This  holocaust,  laying  waste  some  645  acres, 
not  only  deprived  Rotterdam  of  its  very  heart  but  also 
annihilated  the  entire  shopping  and  business  section  upon 
which  the  city's  life  was  centered. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  bombardment,  the  city 
authorities  began  to  make  plans  for  reconstruction.  At 
secret  meetings  throughout  the  occupation  these  plans 
were  studied  and  revised,  until  the  project  included  the 
relocation  of  railroads  and  railway  stations,  the  raising 
of  quays  and  river  banks,  and  a  new  layout  of  highways 
and  streets.  Only  7,000  private  dwellings  will  be  built  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  replace  the  25,000  that  were  de- 
stroyed. The  rest  of  this  section  will  be  given  over  to 
business  offices,  stores,  and  amusement  centers.  The  sur- 
plus population  will  be  absorbed  by  the  suburbs. 

The  present  building  plan  is  not  Rotterdam's  first  effort 
at  city  improvement.  In  the  1920's,  various  low  cost 
housing  projects — many  renting  for  as  little  as  three  dol- 


lars a  week— came  into  being.  Because  of  their  advanced 
architectural  principles,  including  flat  roofs,  balconies,  and 
wide  windows,  these  projects  have  been  of  great  interest 
to  foreign  designers. 

Next  to  the  Zuyder  Zee  reclamation  project,  Amster- 
dam's general  extension  plan  is  easily  the  most  ambitious 
Dutch  undertaking.  It  means  the  creation  of  two  large, 
modern  communities,  both  within  easy  reach  of  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  yet  embodying  all  the  advantages 
of  space  and  air  usually  found  only  in  rural  neighbor- 
hoods. The  first  of  these,  at  the  city's  southern  edge,  was 
well  on  the  way  toward  completion  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Its  low  cost  housing  projects,  consisting  partly  of 
four  story  apartment  buildings,  a  few  skyscraper  apart- 
ment buildings  (thirteen  floors),  and  numerous  one-family 
dwellings,  are  arranged  to  leave  ample  open  space. 


AMSTERDAM      WAS      THE      FIRST      NETHERLANDS      CITY      TO 

initiate  a  low  cost  housing  project  for  aged  couples.  The 
first  experiment  was  made  in  1926,  when  some  twenty 
small,  individual  houses  were  built  for  elderly  couples, 
who  otherwise  would  have  become  a  burden  to  their 
married  children.  Since  then,  hundreds  of  such  homes 
have  been  constructed,  either  as  part  of  municipally  built 
low  cost  housing  projects,  or  by  subsidized  housing 
(tenant)  societies. 

These  small  but  comfortable  dwellings  are  usually  at 
street  level,  and  each  has  a  small  garden.  They  are 
grouped  together  in  quiet  streets,  yet  they  form  a  part 
of  the  entire  housing  unit.  Care  is  taken  that  old  couples 
are  located  in  the  project  where  their  married  children 
live,  in  order  that  the  latter  can  visit  them  frequently. 
Most  of  these  small  homes  have  a  living  room,  bedroom, 
and  kitchen,  and  sometimes  a  little  guest  room  in  the 
attic.  Despite  a  recent  rent  increase  of  15  percent  in 
The  Netherlands,  these  small  homes  have  a  weekly  rent 
of  3  to  5.75  guilders  (about  78  cents  to  fl.50). 

Entirely  different  from  the  housing  situation  of  either 
Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  is  that  of  The  Hague,  the 
capital  and  third  largest  city  of  The  Netherlands.  There, 
too,  many  blocks  of  houses  were  razed  by  war,  resulting 
ing  a  loss  of  8,300  houses.  But  in  The  Hague  the  chief 
problem  is  to  restore  fine  residential  sections  and  public 
buildings,  rather  than  to  provide  multiple  low  cost  hous- 
ings for  industrial  workers. 

The  extension  and  modernization  of  The  Hague, 
planned  by  W.  M.  Dudok,  one  of  Holland's  outstanding 
architects,  visualizes  a  future  city  of  stateliness,  beauty, 
and  utility.  In  addition  to  five  new  government  depart- 
ment buildings,  the  plan  includes  a  cultural  center  with 
a  concert  hall,  auditorium,  theater,  people's  university, 
museum,  conservatory,  and  so  on.  The  center,  it  is  hoped, 
will  enable  The  Hague  to  submit  its  bid  as  an  inter- 
national convention  city  in  fair  competition  with  such 
cities  as  Geneva,  Zurich,  and  Brussels. 

These  plans,  of  course,  are  not  for  today  or  tomorrow. 
Too  much  repair  and  reconstruction  has  yet  to  be  carried 
out;  economic  conditions  are  still  too  chaotic  to  allow 
much  thought  for  the  distant  future.  Nevertheless,  the 
very  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  present  preoccupations  a 
special  exhibit  was  held  in  which  the  city  of  the  future 
was  shown  in  all  its  beautiful  detail,  bears  testimony  to 
Dutch  faith  that  the  dreams  of  today  will  become  the 
reality  of  the  next  generation. 
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Laboratory  for  Theologians 


Students  from  Union  Seminary  give  themselves  a  practical  workout 
bringing  religion,  health,  and  vision  to  neighboring  Harlem  slums. 

ROBERT  L.  HOUGH 


IN  THE  VALLEY  UNDER  NEW  YORK'S  THIRD  AvENUE  "EL*' 
exists  one  of  America's  worst  slums,  East  Harlem. 
Here  250,000  people  have  crammed  themselves  into  a 
square  mile  along  the  East  River.  They  include  30,000 
Negroes,  35,000  Puerto  Ricans,  and  40,000  Italians  living 
in  quarters  often  not  fit  for  human  habitation. 

Fildi,  poverty,  disease,  and  crime  flourish  in  East  Har- 
lem, where  the  average  wage  is  $28  a  week,  and  one  per- 
son in  four  has  a  venereal  disease.  Prostitution  and  illegal 
drug  traffic  are  commonplace,  robberies  and  beatings 
nightly  occurrences,  and  even  reluctant  police  officials  call 
die  area  "a  hot  spot." 

In  1948,  medical  authorities  reported  42  cases  of  amoebic 
dysentary,  30  of  hookworm,  and  3  of  leprosy  in  East  Har- 
lem. "And  only  God  knows  how  many  cases  weren't  re- 
ported," one  doctor  said. 

On  the  heights  above  this  slum  stand  some  of  the 
nation's  leading  institutions  of  learning.  Thousands  of 
students  pour  through  their  classrooms  every  day.  They 
learn  about  modern  cities,  about  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  urbanization,  about  crime,  politics,  housing,  and  a 
myriad  of  related  problems. 

In  the  fall  of  1947  two  students  were  studying  such 
subjects  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  not  a  mile  from 
East  Harlem.  They  read  the  books  and  listened  to  the 
classroom  lectures.  But  they  did  not  stop  with  study. 
"What  can  we  do  about  it?"  was  their  response. 

The  two  young  pastors-in-training  determined  to  put 
their  religion  to  work  on  the  situation.  "If  the  modern 
city  is  creating  human  problems,  and  the  church  is  sup- 
posed to  do  something  about  human  problems,  then  let's 
get  started  here  and  now,"  they  reasoned. 

The  two  seminarians,  Donald  Benedict  and  George  W. 
Webber,  spent  six  months  in  late  1947  and  early  1948 
getting  acquainted  with  Harlem's  tenement  areas.  They 
talked  to  the  people.  They  studied  the  homes  and  social 
life,  statistics,  living  conditions,  current  church  programs. 
Two  more  seniors  from  the  seminary  joined  them,  Cor- 
nelius Berry  and  Archie  Hargraves. 

The  quartette  was  ready  for  action  in  the  spring  of 
i948.  They  had  no  church.  They  had  persuaded  four 
Home  Mission  Boards  to  finance  their  venture.  Benedict 
and  Webber  happened  to  have  white  skins,  Berry  and 
Hargraves  were  colored.  They  called  themselves  the 

4- 

— The  author,  a  student  in  Columbia's  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  located  between  Union 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  Harlem  slums,  is 
a  friend  of  the  young  men  here  introduced  and 
saw  these  developments  first  hand. 


East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish,  interdenominational  and 
interracial. 

One  day  that  spring  they  set  up  a  card  table  in  the 
crowded  block  of  East  Harlem  they  had  chosen  for  dieir 
work.  Youngsters  along  the  street  grew  curious.  Parents 
watched  from  doorways  and  fire  escapes.  The  four  semi- 
narians took  turns  at  die  card  table.  They  started  talk- 
ing to  kids.  "Would  you  like  to  play  games  this  sum- 
mer?" "Do  you  need  a  playground?"  "Would  you  like  to 
learn  about  God's  word?" 

When  they  tallied  their  results,  seventy-five  neighbor- 
hood youngsters  had  signed  up  for  the  parish's  first  vaca- 
tion Bible  school.  Lacking  a  church  of  their  own,  the 
four  pastors  held  their  classes  and  activities  that  summer 
in  nearby  Pentecostal  churches  which  had  no  community 
program  and  hitherto  had  been  used  solely  for  religious 
services.  This  was  die  start. 

In  August,  the  young  men  found  an  abandoned  butcher 
shop  on  East  102nd  Street,  an  area  largely  inhabited  by 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  They  took  over  the  property 
and  began  converting  the  shop  into  a  makeshift  church. 
Eager  children  pitched  into  the  renovation.  The  minis- 
ters and  the  youngsters  carried  out  two  truck  loads  of 
offal  and  rotted  sauerkraut,  installed  new  floor  beams  and 
painted  the  front  of  the  store  a  cheerful  red. 

Next  the  ministers,  striving  to  tie  religion  to  a  com- 
munity project,  looked  for  a  way  to  help  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  eyed  an  empty  lot  two  doors  away.  A 
month  later,  after  consultation  with  city  officials,  they 
leveled  the  lot  and  had  a  recreation  field  ready  for  use. 
Joe  Cronin,  general  manager  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox, 
donated  a  dozen  major  league  baseballs  and  the  games 
were  on.  Widi  the  coming  of  spring,  movies  were  pro- 
jected on  the  wall  of  an  adjacent  tenement  two  evenings 
a  week  before  audiences  of  300  people. 


B 


UT    PROGRESS   BROUGHT    FRESH    PROBLEMS,   THE    KNOTTIEST 

was  how  to  stir  adult  interest  in  the  church.  Although 
the  ministers  found  the  children  and  teen-agers  of  the 
block  easily  accessible,  their  parents  remained  aloof.  In 
an  effort  to  stimulate  interest,  the  pastors  finally  hit  on 
the  early  Christian  agape  meal  or  "feast  of  fellowship." 
The  plan  was  for  one  family  in  a  tenement  to  offer  to 
be  host  for  a  church  meeting.  A  light  meal  would  be 
served,  by  candlelight  if  possible.  This  would  be  fol- 
lowered  by  a  prayer  and  a  short  sermon  which  would 
attempt  to  link  something  from  the  Bible  to  a  practical 
community  problem.  Afterwards,  Bible  passages  would 
be  discussed.  The  idea  caught  on.  After  two  years,  the 
parish  still  finds  this  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  adults. 
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From  the  beginning,  the  parish  program  was  viewed 
as  missionary  work.  "What  can  we  do  within  a  Chris- 
tian framework  to  help  these  people?"  the  ministers  asked 
themselves.  Chances  to  answer  the  question  were  not 
long  in  coming. 

Pete,  a  seventeen-year-old  Puerto  Rican  boy,  was 
jumped  by  a  nearby  neighborhood  gang.  During  the 
right,  he  slashed  one  of  the  gang  with  a  knife.  Arrested, 
Pete  proved  to  be  a  sullen  prisoner,  and  conviction 
seemed  certain.  In  desperation,  his  mother  appealed  to 
the  church.  The  ministers  responded  immediately.  One 
of  them  not  only  put  up  bail,  but  went  to  court  three 
times  with  Pete.  When  Pete  was  placed  on  probation, 
the  minister  went  to  an  employment  agency  with  him 
and  saw  that  the  boy  got  a  job.  Pete  is  a  model  pro- 
bationer and  has  become  one  of  the  leading  helpers  in 
the  church's  club  program. 

There  was  the  Jackson  case  in  which  a  Negro  boy  was 
shot  by  the  police  as  he  fled  after  committing  a  petty 
offense.  Neither  the  ministers  nor  the  neighbors  of  the 
block  thought  the  situation  called  for  such  violent  action. 
Benedict  and  Hargraves  quickly  organized  a  church  meet- 
ing to  discuss  methods  of  protest.  While  the  meeting  was 
going  on,  a  spokesman  for  Vito  Marcantonio,  the  con- 
gressman from  the  district,  urged  the  group  to  join  the 
American  Labor  Party  in  staging  a  demonstration. 

The  two  ministers,  however,  thought  the  church  should 
act  for  itself  rather  than  through  a  political  party.  After 


Don  Benedict  and  two  of  his  young  parishioners,  as  they 
emerge  from  service  in  one  of  the  "store  front"  churches 


their  regular  Sunday  night  service,  the  pastors  and  135 
members  of  the  congregation  marched  three  blocks  to  the 
Twenty-third  Precinct  Police  Station.  They  gathered  on 
the  steps,  sang  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  and  prayed 
for  their  loved  ones,  for  their  church,  and  for  the  Police 
Department.  Then  they  dispersed  quietly. 

But  action  did  not  stop  there.  Determined  to  follow 
up  the  protest,  the  Association  of  Pastors  in  the  district 
visited  the  mayor's  office  to  discuss  police  brutality. 

As  the  people  came  to  regard  the  four  young  ministers 
as  friends  and  neighbors  they  brought  more  and  more  of 
their  problems — personal  and  economic — to  the  church 
Thus  the  pastors  were  asked  by  two  parents  to  help 
get  their  daughter  into  a  home  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
They  obtained  jobs  for  several  members  of  the  parish. 
They  organized  a  survey  of  housing  conditions  in  the 
block.  When  George,  a  one-armed  porter,  came  to  the 
church  seeking  blood  donors  for  his  wife,  the  four  minis- 
ters themselves  offered  this  aid.  A  wave  of  purse  snatch- 
ing occurred  in  the  block.  The  pastors  called  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  together  and  jointly  drafted  a  petition 
to  the  police  station  which  resulted  in  two  extra  patrol- 
men being  assigned  to  the  district  at  night. 

The  ministers  have  become  as  familiar  as  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  to  most  of  the  people  on  the  block.  "Mister 
Don?  Why  he's  one  of  the  gang,"  a  young  club  leader 
told  a  staff  worker  recently. 

The  ministers  themselves  are  all  young  men.  Lanky, 
blond  "Bill"  Webber,  30,  was  a  varsity  basket- 
ball forward  in  his  undergraduate  days  at 
Harvard.  A  sincere  efficient  worker,  he  is  a 
driving  force  in  the  parish,  the  administrator, 
the  book  balancer,  the  public  relations  man. 
Chunky  Don  Benedict  is  an  ex-stevedore 
and  truck  driver.  A  pacifist  during  the  first 
part  of  the  war,  he  later  enlisted  and  served 
in  the  army.  After  the  war  he  resolved  to 
make  the  slums  his  area  of  service  because  of 
his  experience  in  a  crowded  section  of  De- 
troit. Of  the  four,  he  is  probably  the  closest 
to  the  parishioners.  Kindly  and  understand- 
ing, he  is  deeply  committed  to  the  parish 
work. 

Archie  Hargraves  is  a  Negro  with  a  big 
mustache  and  a  kindly  smile.  A  former  por- 
ter, he  is  the  oldest  of  the  group  (33).  The 
kids  in  the  block  are  his  special  province 
and  he  is  beloved  by  them.  Not  a  day  passes 
that  some  youngster  doesn't  confide  in 
Archie  and  he  in  turn  trusts  them. 

Cornelius  Berry,  24,  is  the  youngest  of  the 
the  four  and  the  only  native  New  Yorker. 
Quiet  and  self-effacing,  he  handles  some  of 
the  chapel  services  for  the  parish  but  does 
most  of  his  work  behind  the  scenes. 

Webber  and  Benedict  are  Congregational 
Christians  while  Hargraves  is  a  Baptist  and 
Berry  a  Presbyterian. 

In  addition  to  the  four  ministers,  the  staff 
has  now  grown  to  include  seventeen  part 
time  workers,  fifteen  of  them  supplied  by 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  A  second 
store  front  church  was  started  early  in  1949 
in  a  block  where  4,000  people  live.  In  June, 
the  Methodist  City  Society  asked  that  one  of 
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its  churches  in  the  area  be  taken  into  the  parish.  This 
church  had  previously  been  the  meeting  place  of  a  large 
white  congregation  which  had  gradually  moved  out  of 
the  community.  Thus  the  Methodists  found  themselves 
with  a  church  building  and  no  congregation. 

Under  the  agreement  reached,  the  church  came  under 
the  administrative  direction  of  the  parish  while  the  City 
Society  continued  financial  support.  Thus  far,  the  ar- 
rangement has  been  successful.  The  parish  hopes  it  will 
point  to  a  solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  facing 
metropolitan  Protestant  churches— what  to  do  with  the 
building  when  its  congregation  moves  away.  Hargraves 
believes  the  answer  is  simple:  "Give  the  church  a  new 
congregation  and  use  its  facilities  in  community  work. 
That  way  both  the  church  and  the  community  benefit." 

With  the  addition  of  the  two  new  churches,  attendance 
at  parish  activities  has  almost  doubled.  In  July,  1949, 
participation  jumped  from  2,646  to  7,624  as  an  increased 
staff  enabled  the  parish  to  enlarge  its  summer  program. 
Staff  leaders  believe  that  the  three  churches  now  serve  an 
area  of  at  least  20,000  people,  a  population  figure  equal 
to  that  of  Salem,  Oregon. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  first  store  front  church,  the 
ministers  have  had  three  goals  in  mind : 

1.  To  give  as  much  personal  and  religious  leadership  to 
the  community  as  possible  and  to  relate  Christian  ideals 
to  everyday  affairs. 

2.  To  interest  other  groups  of  young  people — doctors, 
lawyers,  psychologists— in  working  in  slum  regions  on  a 
missionary  basis. 

3.  To  help  stimulate  similar  programs  in  other  cities. 
Protestant  groups  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  have  already 
begun  serious  study  of  the  parish  plan. 

The  present  budget  for  the  parish  is  $17,500  a  year.  Of 
this,  the  New  York  City  organizations  of  five  denomina- 
tions contribute  a  total  of  $12,000  and  the  store  front  con- 
gregations $1,000.  Miscellaneous  donations  amount  to 
14,500. 

Though  this  total  was  adequate  for  one  church,  the 
pastors  are  finding  that  it  is  not  enough  for  three.  Each 
ministers  receives  about  $3,000  a  year,  depending  on  his 
own  needs,  but  there  is  no  means  of  reimbursing  many 
of  the  professional  workers.  Some  of  the  staff  work  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  but  some  cannot  afford  to  do  this.  Un- 
til a  really  adequate  budget  can  be  worked  out,  financial 
troubles  seem  likely  to  continue. 

In  a  report  of  the  1949  summer  activities,  Benedict  em- 
phasized that  "the  summer  program  has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  can  expand  our  program  as  rapidly 
as  resources  permit."  He  added,  "The  parish  approach 
seems  to  have  potentialities  limited  only  by  financial 
resources." 

One  early  criticism  of  the  plan— that  of  interference 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church— has  not  materialized. 
East  Harlem's  population,  including  as  it  does  so  many 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Italians,  is  predominantly  Catholic  in 
background,  and  some  advisers  felt  that  the  group  might 
be  invading  Catholic  territory  in  going  into  the  area. 

But  the  young  ministers  had  done  their  research  well. 
"We  are  going  into  a  part  of  East  Harlem  that  is  almost 
completely  unchurched,"  they  said.  "The  people  there 
have  no  religious  life  of  any  kind.  Our  effort  will  amount 
to  missionary  work  among  people  who  have  forsaken 
religion  or  who  never  had  any." 


Since  then,  statistics  have  proved  them  right.  Surveys 
of  the  immediate  area  of  the  parish  show  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  residents  had  any  kind  of  religious  life 
at  all  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  store  front 
church.  Many  had  never  been  inside  a  church. 

Today,  most  observers  feel  the  parish  is  realizing  its 
aim  of  overcoming  sectarian  divisions  in  helping  people 
of  the  area.  William  Kirk,  head  of  Union  Settlement, 
the  chief  social  agency  in  the  community,  said  recently, 
"The  parish  is  not  following  any  narrow  religious  line. 
Rather,  it  is  fulfilling  a  Christian  need." 


.MONG   THE   PROBLEMS  THE  PARISH  NOW  FACES   ARE:  THE 

need  for  parent  education,  the  integration  of  the  three 
churches  into  one,  and  finding  helpful  approaches  to 
many  situations  unique  to  the  community. 

Every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  crisis  in  East  Harlem.  Mr. 
Llanos  loses  his  job;  Mrs.  Cordova  breaks  her  leg  on  a 
tenement  landing;  Willie  Jones  forgets  to  report  to  the 
probation  board.  In  such  situations  the  ministers  find 
the  accepted  techniques  of  calls  and  committee  meetings 
do  not  always  suffice.  Thus  they  are  continually  search- 
ing for  new  methods  of  work.  Close  contact  with  social 
agencies,  checks  on  insurance  plans,  study  of  housing  laws 
they  find  vitally  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  parish  has 
been  its  relationship  with  the  Communist-linked  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party.  For  years  before  the  parish  was  estab- 
lished, the  people  of  East  Harlem  had  only  one  place  to 
turn  in  time  of  need — Vito  Marcantonio  and  his  party 
organization.  With  the  appearance  of  the  parish,  they 
had  two  churches,  one  political,  one  religious.  The  minis- 
ters feel  the  community  has  turned  more  and  more  to  the 
parish  for  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Pete's  mother  is  a  good  example.  When  Pete  was  ar- 
rested, she  appealed  to  the  American  Labor  Party.  The 
ALP  supplied  her  with  a  lawyer  and  started  work  on  the 
case.  However,  not  much  headway  was  made.  As  the 
weeks  dragged  by,  Mrs.  R.  became  panicky.  A  friend 
told  her  about  the  parish,  and  she  asked  the  aid  of  the 
102nd  Street  Church.  This,  in  the  form  of  a  social 
worker  and  another  lawyer,  was  given  her. 

As  the  case  dragged  on  Mrs.  R.  decided  to  continue 
with  only  one  attorney,  the  one  recommended  by  the 
parish.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  she  was  overjoyed 
by  Pete's  probationary  sentence.  A  week  later  she  asked 
to  "belong"  to  the  church.  She  is  now  a  leader  in  the 
Women's  Club. 

Although  there  has  never  been  any  conflict  between 
the  parish  and  the  party,  church  leaders  can  foresee  a 
time  when  such  a  clash  might  occur,  especially  if  the 
social  activities  of  the  church  should  in  any  way  weaken 
the  voting  strength  of  the  ALP  in  so  vital  a  district. 

The  ministers  feel  the  parish's  greatest  success  has  been 
with  the  youth  of  the  community.  From  the  outset  the 
pastors  realized  that  healthy  recreation  for  the  children 
was  an  absolute  "must"  in  East  Harlem.  Baseball,  basket- 
ball, swimming,  gym  periods,  and  free  activity  time  were 
organized  in  both  of  the  store  front  churches.  In  addi- 
tion, weekly  outings  were  held  during  the  summer. 

Last  summer,  Webber  took  thirteen  boys  for  a  ten-day 
hike  over  Vermont's  Long  Trail.  More  than  100  chil- 
dren were  sent  to  summer  camps.  Benedict,  realizing  that 
the  parish  children  had  little  contact  with  youngsters  out- 
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THE  SURVEY 


An  overflow  Bible  class  in  a  store  next  door  to  the  church  on  100th  Street,  in  the  heart  of  teeming  Harlem 


side  their  neighborhood,  organized  trips  for  the  young 
people  to  meet  groups  their  own  age  in  suburban 
churches.  He  reports  the  interchange  and  friendliness 
were  "remarkable." 

Hargraves  explains  the  youth  program  as  "trying  to 
give  the  kids  something  to  do,  something  to  look  forward 
to,  where  before  they  had  nothing." 

Counseling  has  played  a  big  part  in  the  young  people's 
program.  Many  problems  have  come  to  the  parish  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  gap  that  often  exists  between 
parents  born  in  Puerto  Rico  and  their  American-reared 
children.  Partly  to  ease  this  situation,  the  parish  began 
to  organize  church  clubs.  The  Crusaders,  the  Condors, 
and  the  Sparrows  are  three  of  the  clubs  that  now  offer 
recreation  for  children  and  young  people  from  six  to 
twenty-five. 

The  parish's  teen-age  Crusaders'  Club  grew  out  of  the 
running  away  of  a  fourteen-year-old  girl.  Missing  from 
her  home  for  a  week,  she  was  found  in  a  midtown  movie 
house  by  one  of  the  pastors. 

As  they  were  going  home,  the  minister  said,  "Jane,  why 
don't  we  organize  a  club  on  the  block?  We  could  get  a 
swell  bunch  together.  Then  no  one  would  have  to  run 
away  for  excitement." 

Jane  liked  the  idea.  The  next  night  she  came  to  the 
church  with  fifteen  of  her  friends,  and  the  Crusaders  were 
formed.  In  addition  to  having  fun,  the  club  felt  it  could 
help  the  community.  The  girls  decided  on  a  health  and 
housing  survey  for  the  East  Harlem  District  Health  Coun- 
cil. Later,  the  club  helped  the  parish  round  up  2,000 
people  for  free  chest  X-rays. 

Not  all  the  youth  work  has  been  successful,  however. 
A  few  of  the  youngsters  have  lost  their  enthusiasm  and 
slipped  back  to  old  ways.  One  of  these  is  Jerry  C.,  a 
fifteen-year-old  Puerto  Rican.  At  eight,  Jerry  was  peddling 
marijuana.  At  thirteen,  he  was  soliciting  for  prostitutes. 


He  was  one  of  the  more  skeptical  members  when  he 
first  joined  a  church  club  but  he  soon  waxed  enthusiastic 
over  the  outings  and  baseball  games,  and  became  a 
leader  in  club  activities. 

After  a  time,  however,  he  began  to  miss  meetings  and 
was  absent  from  the  church  for  long  periods  of  time^ 
Then  one  day  he  came  to  Hargraves  and  confided  that 
he  had  been  selling  dope  again.  "Since  then,"  Hargraves 
says,  "Jerry  comes  in  about  every  two  weeks  and  con- 
fesses. We  have  a  long  heart-to-heart  talk  and  pray  to- 
gether. But  it  doesn't  do  any  good.  Two  weeks  later 
he's  back  again  and  with  the  same  story.  I'll  have  to 
find  another  approach." 

What  do  some  of  the  people  concerned  think  of  the 
missionary  idea  of  the  parish?  Kent,  a  twelve-year-old 
on  the  block,  says,  "Man,  I  like  it  fine.  Archie  gets  off 
the  beam  once  in  a  while,  but  we  have  some  real  fun 
around  here  now." 

Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  president  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  calls  the  program,  "the  boldest,  most  prophetic, 
most  helpful  attempt  of  the  church  to  meet  the  problems 
of  our  metropolitan  tenement  areas  undertaken  in  the 
last  forty  years." 

Parish  leaders  are  convinced  that  many  everyday  needs 
and  problems  of  tenement  communities  can  be  met  only 
by  an  approach  that  is  both  personal  and  Christian,  and 
that  this  is  the  best  chance  for  rebirth  of  religious  faith 
in  these  areas. 

Benedict  stated  the  philosophy  of  the  parish  when  he 
remarked  recently,  "We  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers.  We  have  made  a  lot  of  mistakes.  We  only 
feel  that  given  a  few  years  we  will  discover  many  points 
at  which  religion  has  relevance  to  the  problems  of  these 
people.  It  is  our  absolute  conviction  that  the  dynamic 
for  a  revived  faith  lies  mainly  within  this  segment  of 
our  American  population." 
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Kentucky  Outgrows  Segregation 

Native  sentiment  and  the  marshaling  of  local  forces  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  repeal  of  Jim  Crow  laws,  which  other  southern  states  cannot  ignore. 


O.  C.  DAWKINS 


THE  SOUTH'S  TRADITIONAL  SEGREGATION  POLICY  IS  BREAK- 
ing  down  in  one  state  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line — the  state  of  Kentucky.    Most  significant  in  this  is 
the  fact  that  this  action  is  being  taken  by  Kentuckians 
themselves. 

In  an  unprecedented  action,  five  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Kentucky  last  spring  voluntarily  opened 
their  doors  to  Negro  students.  And  there  are  indications 
that  other  colleges  in  the  state  will  follow  their  lead.  A 
few  southern  state  universities,  including  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  under  the  compulsion  of  federal  court  rul- 
ings, have  admitted  some  Negroes  in  the  last  few  years. 
Arkansas  followed,  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
But  not  since  the  days  of  Reconstruction  had  the  govern- 
ing body  of  a  southern  college  without  compulsion 
allowed  whites  and  Negroes  to  attend  the  same  school. 

In  1950,  Kentucky  General  Assembly  paved  the  way  for 
this  action.  By  large  majorities  in  both  houses  it  amended 
the  46-year-old  Day  Law,  which  required  segregation  in 
all  schools  and  provided  tough  penalties  for  violators.  As 
amended,  the  law  now  permits  Negroes  to  attend  any 
institution  of  higher  learning,  public  or  private,  if  the 
governing  body  of  the  institution  approves,  and  if  the 
Negroes  cannot  get  the  same,  equal,  and  accredited 
courses  at  the  Kentucky  State  College  for  Negroes.  The 
amendment  is  so  broad  that  it  would  allow  Negroes  to 
attend  almost  any  college  in  the  state,  if  the  college  ap- 
proves their  admission. 

The  Day  Law,  enacted  in  1904,  was  aimed  directly  at 
Berea  College,  a  liberal-arts  college  situated  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  southern  highlands. 
Founded  by  a  clergyman,  it  had  an  abolitionist  back- 
ground. Thus  when  Berea  was  reopened  in  1866  after 
the  Civil  War,  it  admitted  both  whites  and  Negroes. 
Then,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  war,  came  the  Day  Law, 
sponsored  by  a  Representative  Carl  Day  of  the  mountain 
county  of  Breathitt;  he  had  been  scandalized  to  find  that 
Negroes  attended  Berea — 174  of  them  at  that  time,  out  of 
an  enrollment  of  977. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  the  Day  Law 
was  amended  this  year,  Berea  was  the  first  institution  in 
Kentucky  to  welcome  Negro  students.  Meeting  shortly 
after  the  bill  was  signed  by  Governor  Earle  Clements,  the 
trustees  announced  that  they  had  "empowered  our  ad- 
ministration to  admit  such  Negro  students  from  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  region  whom  we  find  qualified." 


— The  author  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


But  the  movement  to  admit  Negroes  did  not  stop  at 
Berea.  Three  Catholic  colleges  in  Louisville  immediately 
followed  suit.  These  are  Nazareth  and  Ursuline  Colleges 
for  girls,  and  Bellarmine  College  for  boys.  A  statement 
from  the  heads  of  the  three  colleges  said  that  Negroes 
would  be  accepted  in  all  departments  "from  this  time  on." 
The  statement  expressed  "thorough  satisfaction  that  the 
legal  barriers  against  the  full  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  democracy  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  have  now  been  removed." 

Next  to  fall  in  line  was  the  University  of  Louisville, 
which  has  a  student  body  of  7,000.  By  unanimous  vote, 
the  board  of  trustees  decided  to  admit  Negroes  to  the 
university's  graduate  and  professional  schools  this  Sep- 
tember, and  to  the  whole  university  next  year,  in  Septem- 
ber 1951.  Said  Dr.  John  W.  Taylor,  the  university's 
president:  "I'm  fully  in  accord  with  the  board's  action. 
It  is  a  forward  step." 

It  is  ironic  that  the  twenty-odd  colored  faculty  mem- 
bers at  Municipal  College,  the  Negro  branch  of  the  U.  of 
L.,  may  lose  their  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  1950-51  academic 
year,  for  this  college  will  be  closed  when  Negroes  are 
admitted  to  all  schools  at  the  university.  Dean  Bertram 
W.  Doyle  of  Municipal  College  has  said,  however,  that 
he  and  the  other  faculty  members  are  in  favor  of  integrat- 
ing the  two  student  bodies,  even  though  it  means  the 
loss  of  their  jobs.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  this  selfless  atti- 
tude, the  university  faculty  members  have  called  on  Dr. 
Taylor  to  fill  the  U.  of  L.  posts  with  the  best  qualified 
teachers  from  the  two  institutions  regardless  of  race. 


HE  BREAK  IN  KENTUCKY'S  SEGREGATION  BARRIERS  MAY  BE 

explained  by  several  factors.  As  a  border  state,  Ken- 
tucky's allegiance  to  segregation  was  not  as  firmly  rooted 
as  in  the  Deep  South.  Moreover,  it  has  a  large  number  of 
northern-born  citizens.  And  the  newspapers  of  the  state, 
particularly  the  liberal-minded  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  have  supported  the  Negroes'  fight  for 
economic  and  educational  rights. 

The  growth  of  industry  in  the  state  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  change,  undoubtedly.  But  Kentucky's  new 
industrial  population  is  native,  largely  mountaineer,  and 
not  immigrated  from  the  North.  Those  who  came  in 
across  the  river  from  Indiana  were  in  large  part  Kentucky 
people  to  begin  with.  Control  of  the  Courier  Journal  is 
not  in  Kentucky  hands,  but  Barry  Bingham,  the  presi- 
dent, is  from  a  North  Carolina  family,  and  Mark  Eth- 
ridge,  the  publisher,  is  a  native  of  Mississippi. 

Much  of  the  credit  in  the  legislative  field  must  be  given 
the  intelligent  strategy  worked  out  by  the  Southern 
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Regional  Council;  the  Kentucky  Negro  Education  As- 
sociation; the  Louisville  Defender,  a  Negro  newspaper; 
the  Louisville  Urban  League;  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Instead  of 
demanding  outright  repeal  of  the  Day  Law  and  per- 
haps thereby  antagonizing  numbers  of  people,  these  or- 
ganizations are  working  to  get  it  repealed  by  degrees. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  in  1948  and  a 
precedent  was  established  by  amending  the  Day  Law  to 
permit  Negro  physicians  and  nurses  to  take  postgraduate 
instruction  in  Louisville's  public  hospitals. 

When  the  interracial  leaders  requested  further  amend- 
ment this  year,  Governor  Clements  and  his  legislative 
leaders  promised  their  support,  and  the  bill  had  easy 
sailing.  Of  course,  not  all  the  legislators  were  moved  by 
charitable  considerations  in  supporting  revision.  A  good 
many  felt  this  way:  "Nonsegregation  is  coming  anyway, 
as  federal  court  decisions  have  indicated.  Let's  do  it  our 
way  and  not  wait  for  Washington  to  tell  us  what  to  do.'' 
Representative  James  F.  Hanratty,  majority  floor  leader, 
recognized  this  fact  when  he  told  the  House:  "Even  if 
you  don't  like  it  [nonsegregation]  it's  the  thing  that's 
coming."  And  legislators  from  urban  areas  no  doubt 
had  in  the  back  of  their  minds  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Negro  vote. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  influences,  the  Day  Law  would 
not  have  been  amended  and  no  college  would  have  dared 
to  open  its  doors  to  Negroes  if  there  had  not  been  an 
astonishing  change  in  Kentucky's  sentiment  on  the  racial 
question  during  the  last  half  century.  This  is  reflected 
by  a  comparison  of  the  votes — when  the  Day  Law  was 
voted,  and  when  it  was  amended.  In  1904,  the  segrega- 
tion bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  75  to  5, 
and  by  the  Senate  apparently  without  the  formality  of  a 
roll  call.  This  year,  1950,  the  Senate  without  debate  voted 
23  to  3  to  amend  the  law  and  the  House  approved,  50  to 
16.  This  makes  something  of  a  cycle. 
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HE  FIRST  BREAK-THROUGH  WAS  WHEN  FEDERAL  JuDCE  H. 

Church  Ford,  himself  a  Kentuckian,  in  March,  1949, 
ruled  that  the  University  of  Kentucky  must  open  its 
graduate  and  professional  schools  to  Negroes  until  the 
state  provided  "substantially  equal"  facilities  elsewhere. 
The  NAACP  had  taken  the  lead  in  pressing  this  fight. 
Last  year  Negroes  entered  the  university  without  ado. 
Twelve  were  enrolled  in  the  spring  term  just  past — one  in 
the  Engineering  School  and  eleven  in  the  Graduate 
School.  They  took  their  places  quietly  in  the  student 
body  without  any  open  hostility. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  unpleasant  incident  when 
Negroes  enter  the  other  colleges.  Student  leaders  at 
Berea  generally  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
trustees'  action  in  opening^  the  doors.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  2,000  students  at  Berea,  it  should  be  noted,  come  from 
230  mountain  counties  in  eight  southern  states. 

If  further  proof  of  the  change  in  sentiment  were  needed, 
it  was  furnished  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  which  draws  students  from  all  over 
the  South.  Student  leaders  there  took  a  poll  on  the 
question  of  admitting  Negroes  to  both  classrooms  and 
dormitories.  Of  the  800  students,  96  percent  voted  "yes." 
In  a  similar  poll,  the  faculty  voted  100  percent  "yes."  The 
decision  as  to  admitting  Negroes  now  rests  with  the 


board  of  trustees.  The  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary 
trustees  have  decided  to  enroll  Negro  students  next  fall. 

"What  is  happening  in  Kentucky  is  happening  in  a 
smaller  degree  throughout  the  South,"  says  Mansir 
Tydings,  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  division  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  the  South's  leading  inter- 
racial organization.  "The  churches  and  schools  particu- 
larly have  become  much  more  liberal  in  their  views  on 
racial  questions,"  Mr.  Tydings  went  on.  "This  changing 
sentiment  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  threat  of  com- 
munism has  been  preached  rather  generally,  and  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  we  can't  compete  with  Russia  unless 
we  live  up  to  democracy  as  well  as  talk  about  it." 

Tydings  himself  is  typical  of  liberal  southerners  who 
are  bringing  about  this  sociological  change.  A  middle- 
aged,  quiet,  soft-spoken  man,  in  1932  he  gave  up  his 
ambition  to  become  an  architect  and  took  employment  as 
manager  of  Lincoln  Institute,  a  school  for  Negroes,  at  the 
salary  of  $90  a  month. 

He  did  this,  he  explains,  because  he  became  convinced 
that  the  problem  of  race  relations  was  one  of  the  most 
important  facing  Christian  people,  and  he  wanted  to 
do  his  part  in  improving  these  relations.  He  is  now 
director  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation,  which  administers 
the  trust  fund  of  Lincoln  Institute,  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  is  chairman  of  a  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Committee  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Education  for 
Kentucky  public  schools. 
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ITH  THE  HELP  OF  SUCH   MEN   AS  TYDINGS,  KENTUCKY 

Negroes  are  moving  into  other  fields  besides  educa- 
tion. Several  Negroes  hold  important  elective  and  appoin- 
tive positions.  Charles  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
commonwealth's  attorney  in  Louisville,  and  Jesse  H. 
Lawrence  is  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  from 
Louisville.  Negroes  are  represented  on  the  State  Board 
of  Education  by  A.  E.  Meyzeek,  of  Louisville,  and  on 
the  State  Textbook  Commission  by  C.  L.  Timberlake, 
president  of  the  West  Kentucky  Vocational  Training 
School.  Louisville  has  twenty-six  Negro  policemen,  in- 
cluding a  lieutenant  (highest  police  rank  held  by  a  Negro 
in  the  South)  and  three  sergeants. 

Negroes  were  admitted  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  use 
the  Main  Public  Library  in  Louisville,  and  they  are  now 
suing  in  federal  court  for  the  removal  of  segregation  bar- 
riers at  all  city  parks  and  golf  courses.  At  Paducah,  they 
have  filed  suit  in  federal  court  for  the  right  to  enroll  in 
Paducah  Junior  College,  their  attorney  in  this  case  being 
Joseph  Freeland,  a  white  member  of  the  NAACP. 

Negroes  are  getting  a  fairer  deal  in  the  courts,  too. 
Some  months  ago  Circuit  Judge  William  B.  Ardery  at 
Frankfort  made  headlines  in  the  state  newspapers  when 
he  summoned  an  all-Negro  panel  for  the  trial  of  a  Negro 
charged  with  slaying  a  white  man.  He  did  this  when 
the  defense  counsel  objected  to  "the  systematic  barring 
of  Negroes  from  jury  service."  The  defendant  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  movement  toward  equal  opportunity  and  justice 
in  the  South  has  been  painfully  slow.  But  all  can  take 
encouragement  from  the  quickening  of  the  pace  in  Ken- 
tucky these  recent  years,  and  Kentucky's  racial  progress 
is  bound  to  influence  other  southern  states. 
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Let's  Take  the  Children  West! 


One   of  the  Northwest's  most  eloquent  spokesmen  invites  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  broaden  its  viewpoint  and  accept  the  bounty  of  nature. 

RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


ON  A  STATION  PLATFORM  IN  MONTANA  A  LITTLE  BOY 
from  Manhattan  got  his  first  glimn.ce  of  a  great 
range  of  peaks.  He  was  about  eight.  He  looked  up  at 
the  cathedral  ramparts  of  the  Northern  Rockies,  glisten- 
ing in  the  early  morning  with  the  hard,  bright  luster 
•vhich  made  Lewis  and  Clark  call  them  "the  shining 
mountains." 

The  boy  was  silent.  On  the  train  he  had  been  noisy, 
but  now  he  was  awed.  I  watched  him.  It  was  a  pro- 
found intellectual  experience,  his  seeing  these  vast  mono- 
liths of  granite  and  lava  rearing  out  of  the  soil  of  his 
native  land.  All  that  day  his  face  was  glued  to  a  window 
in  the  club  car,  brattiness  gone. 

But  this  youngster's  parents  could  afford  a  drawing 
room  on  the  Empire  Builder.  In  that  respect  he  was  not 
typical.  I  thought  of  all  the  children  who  never  in  their 


childhood  would  feel  the  choking  wonder  inspired  by  a 
canyon  a  mile  deep  or  a  summit  three  miles  high. 

Private  foundations  spend  millions  to  improve  the 
health,  the  citizenship,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  youth. 
The  government  disburses  even  more  toward  the  same 
goals.  What  about  taking  the  great  mass  of  American 
children  West? 

In  the  eleven  western  states  are  concentrated  all  our 
high  mountains,  most  of  the  national  parks  and  national 
forests.  Nowhere  else  in  the  nation  do  glaciers  like  whiu 
dragons  snake  across  a  rocky  landscape.  Here,  alone, 
gorges  of  fabulous  depth  yawn  with  the  dim  blue  light  of 
a  painting  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 

Yet  these  states  favored  so  generously  by  the  Creator 
are  inhabited  by  a  mere  14  percent  of  America's  people. . 
Four  out  of  five  of  the  nation's  children  are  brought  up 
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far    from    snowy    summit    and    from    redwood    grove. 

Mcriwether  Lewis  took  to  the  grave  the  thrill  of  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  Rockies.  To  Mark  Twain  the  moun- 
tains were  monuments  of  the  Lord. 

And  take  the  children  West,  by  all  means,  on  the  train. 
The  train  is  intimate  and  close.  Dark  precipices  are 
close  enough  to  touch;  from  the  magic  cavern  of  a  Pull- 
man berth,  the  Columbia  River  is  a  silver  ribbon  in  the 
moonlight. 

The  transcontinental  systems  are  adding  sleek  new 
streamliners.  Discarded  sleepers,  so  long  as  their  hulls 
are  of  steel,  will  do  for  the  children.  It  could  be  that  the 
systems  will  trim  their  rates  for  this  purpose.  A  vast 
generation  of  travelers  might  in  this  fashion  be  born. 
And  can  any  thrill  in  youth  compete  for  luxury  with 
looking  out  across  the  snowy  damask  and  shiny  silver 
service  of  the  dining  car  to  a  pass  where  Jim  Bridger 
eluded  the  Pawnees?  Some  of  the  country's  industries 


might  subsidize  the  project  as  an  investment  in  citizen- 
ship. Railroads  could  provide  the  trains,  other  corpora- 
tions the  food,  still  others  the  tents  and  canoes  and  walk- 
ing shoes. 

I  have  been  present  when  a  famous  poetess  got  her  first 
glimpse  of  Mount  Hood.  I  stood  at  the  elbow  of  a 
great  British  political  scientist  as  he  looked  across  the 
green  coverlet  of  the  Mount  Baker  Primitive  Area.  And 
once  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  beside  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  while  his  private  car  Roald  Amundsen 
clicked  past  the  colored  mesas  of  Washington's  Inland 
Empire.  Their  reactions  were  eloquent. 

But  what  I  want  to  see  and  hear  is  a  gang  of  twelve- 
year-olds,  the  offspring  of  Brooklyn  truck  drivers  or  Fall 
River  textile  workers,  peering  up  the  mile-deep  chasm  of 
the  Lochsa  on  a  clear  Idaho  day.  That  would  be  some- 
thing worth  waiting  for.  And  it  would  be  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  USA. 


Bureau  of  Reclamation 


Teaching  in  a  Fishbowl 

Visitors  from  round  the  world  flock  in  to  watch  this  unit  of  Berkeley's 
public  education  system,  where  laboratory  methods  are  accepted  as  routine 


PETER  FABRIZIUS 


A  LADY,     VISITING     BERKELEY,     CALIFORNIA,     FROM     HER 
native  South  Dakotn,  watched  a  little  boy  approach 
the  clerk  in  a  grocery  store. 
"How  much  are  the  apples  today?" 
The  clerk  told  him,  and  the  boy,  tongue  in  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  carefully  noted  the  price  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  writing  the  5  the  wrong  way. 

"Want  to  buy  some  apples?"  the  lady  asked. 
The  lad  shook  his  head  and  left.     The  clerk  sighed, 
"They  come  and  ask  for  the  prices  all  day  long.    One  of 
the  tests  at  Whittier,  y'know.' 

The  visitor  didn't  know,  but  being  a  teacher  herself, 
she  became  interested. 

"Oh,  the  Whittier  School,"  the  clerk  explained.  "It's 
•run  by  the  university.  They  always  do  some  experiment- 
ing with  the  kids." 

The  lady  abandoned  her  shopping  and  went  over  two 
blocks  to  a  modern  school  building  surrounded  by  play 
yards.  At  the  principal's  office  she  asked  rather  apologeti- 
cally whether  she  could  look  around. 

"Surely,"  was  the  answer,  "just  write  your  name  in  our 
guest  book.  What  age  group  would  you  like  to  observer" 
The  lady  put  her  name  down  in  a  book  below  that  of 
a  well  known  New  York  educator.  Leafing  through  the 
pages  she  found  not  only  names  of  distinction  in  Amer- 
ican education  but  also  the  signatures  of  visitors  from 
many  lands — England,  China,  Australia,  among  them. 

The  lady  from  South  Dakota  learned  what  scores  of 
out-of-town  visitors  learn  in  Whittier  School:  that  it  is 
not  "run"  by  the  University  of  California,  nor  is  it  a  place 
of  radical  experiments  in  teaching.  It  is  what  is  popu- 
larly called  "the  Laboratory  School." 

The  Whittier  School  was  established  in  1922  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Berkeley  School  Board  and  the  uni- 
versity whose  campus  is  only  five  blocks  away.  It  was 
to  be  a  two-way  street  of  learning:  elementary  school 
children  were  to  learn  from  their  teachers,  and  university 
students  from  the  children. 

Dr.  Glenn  Barnett,  the  present  director  of  the  Uni- 
-versity  Elementary  School — the  official  title  of  Whittier — 
is  careful  to  tone  down  any  claims  that  the  school  is 
something  special.  "We  simply  want  to  prove  that  you 
can  have  a  good  school  in  a  regular  city  school  system. 


— "Peter  Fabrizius"  is  the  joint  pen-name  of  two 
writers,  J.  B.  Fabry  and  M.  E.  Knight,  both 
associated  with  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley,  the  former  as  editor  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  latter  as  a  research  worker  in  the 
Political  Science  Department. 


What  is  accomplished  at  Whittier  can  be  and  is  being 
done  in  other  city  schools  throughout  the  country." 

But  the  record  makes  Whittier  a  pretty  outstanding 
case.  For  twenty-eight  years,  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  of  the  university  have  studied  both 
children  and  teaching  methods.  Students  in  education 
probably  can  claim  the  major  share,  but  those  in  psy- 
chology, art,  and  from  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare 
have  contributed  heavily. 


*F     A     GRADUATE     STUDENT     IS     INTERESTED     IN     A     RESEARCH 

project,  he  can  turn  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Berkeley 
schools  for  permission  to  use  Whittier  as  his  laboratory. 
The  research  is  permitted  when  die  project  does  not  harm 
the  children,  does  not  unduly  disrupt  the  routine,  and 
seems  likely  to  produce  information  useful  for  the  edu- 
cation of  elementary  school  children  in  general. 

Sometimes  the  decision  is  not  easy  to  make. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  student  who  wanted  to 
find  out  what  superstitions  children  have  about  snakes. 
How  misinformed  are  they?  What  are  their  main  aver- 
sions and  how  are  they  formed?  The  student  proposed 
to  bring  snakes  to  the  classrooms  and  see  whether,  by 
giving  factual  information  on  both  the  dangers  and  the 
usefulness  of  snakes,  children  could  learn  to  overcome 
their  aversion. 

After  much  deliberation  the  project  was  approved.  All 
possible  precautions  were  taken.  Only  harmless  live 
snakes  were  permitted,  and  even  those  were  kept  chilled 
to  make  them  less  lively. 

At  the  beginning  some  children — fourth  to  sixth 
graders — sat  rigid;  some  were  frightened.  But  soon  they 
began  to  enjoy  the  stories  about  snakes  told  by  the  stu- 
dent who  had  been  well  supplied  with  information  by 
the  reptile  specialists  of  the  university.  The  youngsters 
visibly  relaxed. 

The  snake  experiment  went  on  for  three  months. 
After  the  first  few  lessons  the  student  asked  for  volunteers 
to  handle  the  reptiles,  and  the  children  soon  vied  for  the 
privilege.  For  weeks  books  on  snakes  were  on  the  "best 
seller  list"  in  the  school  and  Berkeley  libraries. 

This  experiment,  going  beyond  the  scope  of  elementary 
school  study,  showed  that  superstition  and  fear  can  be 
overcome  by  factual  information. 

One  of  the  major  research  projects  at  Whittier  has 
been  to  find  good  teaching  methods  in  spelling.  For 
three  years  tests  were  given  at  regular  intervals,  and 
records  kept  and  studied.  A  list  of  the  most  typical  mis- 
spellings was  compiled,  headed  by  the  word  "almost" 
which  often  is  spelled  "allmost"  by  bigger  youngsters, 
and  "alnost"  by  smaller  ones.  "People"  is  another  tough 
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one.     It  comes  out  peple,  pople,  peopel,  popol,  and  in 
"alnost"  any  other  form. 

University  research  finally  showed  the  way  to  handle 
children  with  major  spelling  difficulties.  Rather  than 
force  them  to  spell  the  4,100  words  required  by  the  eighth 
grade,  they  were  prompted  to  concentrate  on  600  carefully 
chosen  words.  They  were  told  that  if  they  mastered 
these  600  words,  they  would  be  able  to  spell  correctly 
about  95  percent  of  all  words  in  common  use.  This  nar- 
rowed down  the  problem  to  a  scope  the  children  felt 
they  could  master,  and  restored  their  confidence.  Manx 


ideas  are  flowing  constantly  from  the  university,  and  the 
teacher  plays  the  part  of  the  laboratory  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  tests. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  improve,"  said  one  of  the 
older  teachers  at  a  recent  PTA  meeting,  "are  the  two 
most  important  aspects  of  modern  life:  educational 
methods  and  human  relations." 

As  in  all  fields  of  science,  research  in  the  laboratory 
school  must  be  based  on  facts.  The  Whittier  School  has 
extensive  records  of  each  child,  including  health,  family 
background,  and  the  results  of  individual  and  group  tests. 


Cal-Pix.     Photo  by  Jon  Martin  Brenncis 

Pupils  and  teachers  at  Whittier  carry  on  their  work,  disregarding  the  1,500  university  students, 
parents,    and    "outsiders"    who    visit    the    classroom    to    observe    the    creative   teaching   methods 


•of  these  "restricted"  spellers  graduated  to  junior  high 
school  completely  free  from  their  spelling  handicap. 

Psychology  students,  working  with  Whittier  children, 
"have  discovered  many  reasons  why  a  child  suddenly 
ceases  to  progress.  It  is  well  known  that  emotional 
strain,  based  on  an  unfortunate  home  situation  or  pro- 
longed ill-health,  will  retard  the  child's  development.  But 
•sometimes  the  reasons  are  not  so  obvious.  University 
•files  disclose  the  case  of  a  boy  in  the  fifth  grade  who, 
"without  apparent  reason,  came  to  a  complete  academic 
standstill.  It  was  discovered  that  he  was  embarrassed 
because  his  younger  sister  had  grown  taller  than  he  was. 
In  such  cases,  once  the  facts  are  mentioned,  the  teacher  is 
•encouraged  not  to  exert  pressure  on  the  child,  but  to  be 
•sympathetic  and  help  him  overcome  his  emotional  block. 

Teachers  are  carefully  chosen  from  an  ample  pool  of 
candidates.  The  university  offers  a  premium  of  $300  a 
year,  but  it  is  not  money  alone  that  makes  Whittier  so 
•attractive  to  a  teacher.  Here  she  is  part  of  an  exciting 
•experiment — the  job  never  becomes  humdrum.  New 


The  teacher,  of  course,  has  access  to  these  files  and,  in 
fact,  helps  compile  them.  If  she  has  an  idea  for  an  im- 
proved teaching  method,  or  if  she  meets  a  problem  she 
is  not  prepared  to  tackle,  she  can  go  to  the  University 
School  of  Education  and  discuss  her  idea,  or  get  advice 
on  her  problem. 

But  teaching  at  Whittier  is  also  a  strain,  chiefly  because 
of  the  constant  onlookers  in  the  classrooms. 

"It's  like  teaching  in  a  fishbowl,"  complained  a  newly 
hired  teacher*  But  two  years  later  she  refused  a  high 
school  job  because  she  had  become  fond  of  fishbowl 
teaching. 

It  is  estimated  that  150  to  200  "outside"  visitors  drop 
in  annually,  some  only  for  a  brief  look,  some  for  an 
observation  of  days  and  even  weeks.  Parents  of  Whittier 
children  are  encouraged  to  attend  classes  as  often  as  they 
wish.  In  addition,  there  are  the  students  who  observe 
classes  as  part  of  the  university  curriculum.  At  present, 
seven  regular  university  courses  send  students  to  Whittier 
at  a  rate  of  70  group  visits  a  semester.  At  an  average  of 
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20  students  in  each  group,  this  makes  1,400  student  visits 
a  semester. 

Are  the  youngsters  disturbed  by  this  constant  audience  ? 
George  Burkhard,  principal  of  Whittier,  is  fond  of  tell- 
ing the  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was  transferred  to  an- 
other school.  Asked  how  he  liked  his  new  class,  he 
answered,  "Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  guess,  but  it's  so  lonely." 

Burkhard  believes  that  this  constant  observation  is  good 
for  the  children  because  they  learn  to  behave  naturally 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience.  Also,  they  often  learn 
from  visitors  who  spend  part  of  the  recess  with  the 
youngsters  or  share  their  noon  meal  in  the  big  lunch 
room. 

"Once  we  had  a  lady  from  India  who  had  a  red  point 
painted  on  her  forehead,"  recalled  Burkhard.  "The  chil- 
dren asked  her  about  the  meaning  of  that  mark,  and 
from  what  she  told  them  they  learned  more  about  India 
and  its  customs  than  we  could  teach  them  in  ten  geog- 
raphy lessons." 

One  of  the  basic  studies  made  at  Whittier  sought  to 
find  out  how  children  learn  most  successfully— by  read- 
ing, listening,  or  finding  out  for  themselves.  The  answer 
was,  of  course,  that  direct  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
In  accordance  with  the  detailed  findings,  the  three  R's 
are  often  taught  in  unorthodox  ways.  Arithmetic,  for 


Skill   in  cooperation  as  well   as  the  use  of  tools  emerges 
from  the  "carpenter  shop" — a  favorite  Whittier  classroom 


instance,  is  studied  not  from  a  text  book,  but  in  a  "grocery 
store"  in  the  classroom.  The  children  build  the  store 
themselves,  find  out  the  real  prices  from  neighborhood 
stores,  and  handle  sales  slips  and  toy  money. 

That  is  why  stores  near  Whittier  are  used  to  seeing 
little  customers  come  in,  inquire  about  prices,  make  stu- 
dious notes,  and  scamper  off  without  buying  even  a 
penny's  worth  of  bubble  gum. 

American  history  is  often  taught  by  the  building  of 
miniature  log  cabins  in  the  school  yard.  Higher  grades 
may  build  the  cabins  from  larger  "logs"  which  they  chink 
with  mud  and  clay.  Then  the  lower  grades  take  over. 
Girls  place  their  dolls  in  chairs  that  are  designed  accord- 
ing to  colonial  pictures,  and  boy  discuss  the  building  of  a 
fireplace  as  it  might  have  looked  at  Plymouth  or  in 
Washington's  day.  Medieval  European  history  comes  to 
Whittier  in  the  form  of  castles  made  by  fourth  graders 
from  orange  crates,  cement,  and  rocks. 

This  teaching  by  experience  starts  in  kindergarten. 
Last  winter,  the  acceptance  of  new  words  was  tested. 
The  teacher  mentioned  a  complicated  word  at  a  moment 
when  it  would  make  an  impression  on  the  children.  Then 
she  watched  whether  the  youngsters  used  the  word,  and 
how.  The  parents  were  asked  to  cooperate  in  this  case. 
The  results  were  sometimes  surprising.  One  mother  re- 
ported that  her  girl  came  home  saying,  "A  new  teacher 
was  appointed."  When  she  got  no  reaction,  she  repeated 
proudly,  "She  was  APPOINTED,"  and  then  explained, 
"You  know — appointed — like  a  pencil." 

The  school  makes  a  special  play  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  parents.  Parents  are  often  asked  to  go  on  excursions 
to  farms,  zoos,  and  other  sightseeing  trips,  not  only  to 
help  supervise  the  children  but  also  to  dispel  the  feeling 
that  school  is  school,  and  home  is  home,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are  invited 
to  see  the  school's  little  spontaneous  plays,  acted  by  fry 
as  small  as  the  ones  in  high  first.  The  children  think  up 
and  act  out  stories  in  class,  and  both  they  and  their 
parents  gain  by  the  fact  that  mummy  and  daddy  are 
watching. 

Occasionally,  but  not  too  often,  the  parents  are  asked 
by  the  school  to  report  back  their  children's  reaction  to 
certain  experiments.  Do  they  teach  games  they  learn  in 
school  to  younger  sisters  and  brothers?  Do  they  repeat 
certain  words  the  teacher  has  used  for  a  purpose?  Do 
they  apply,  in  their  off  hours,  certain  principles  they  hear 
about  in  class  ?  One  of  the  experiments  tried  to  establish 
what  concept  six  and  seven-year-olds  have  of  "democracy." 
Parents  were  asked  to  supply  information  that  might 
shed  more  light  on  that  subject. 

But  generally,  specific  experiments  are  not  discussed 
with  the  parents.  Many  of  them  never  know  that  their 
children  are  exposed  to  experiments  at  all. 

There  arc  very  few  Whittier  parents  who  object  to 
"the  'highfalutin'  stuff  they  are  doing  with  the  kids  in- 
stead of  teaching  them  to  read  and  write"  as  one  of  them 
expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  superintendent.  Many  are 
satisfied  that  while  some  of  the  methods  may  be  unusual 
they  are  never  harmful  and  they  are  almost  always  effec- 
tive. Many  parents  do  not  feel  that  anything  uncommon 
is  going  on  in  the  classrooms.  The  men  in  charge  of 
Whittier  think  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

"There  are  no  guinea  pigs  in  our  school,"  said  one- 
member  of  the  Berkeley  School  Board,  "just  happy  chil- 
dren." 
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THE  SURVEY 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Public  Welfare  Officials  Meet 


THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  As- 
sociation drew  the  largest  crowds  in 
its  nineteen-year  history,  larger  even  than 
at  any  of  its  national  meetings,  when 
more  than  2,000  persons  registered  at  its 
Northeastern  Regional  Conference  at  the 
Hotel  Astor  in  New  York,  May  18-20. 
Included  were  every  variety  of  public 
welfare  investigator  from  "the  federals," 
and  state  commissioners  to  stair-climbing 
investigators,  but  the  emphasis,  as  with 
most  APWA  meetings,  was  on  the  im- 
provement of  program  and  administra- 
tion. This  involved  some  controversy, 
for  public  welfare  administrators  are  by 
no  means  a  philosophically,  or  politically, 
homogeneous  group. 

One  point  of  difference  was  sharply 
denned  at  a  luncheon  meeting,  where 
the  present  system  of  federal  grants-in- 
aid  was  alternately  deplored  and  up- 
held. The  viewer  with  alarm  was  John 
E.  Burton,  former  budget  director  for 
New  York  State,  who  held  that  grants- 
in-aid  are  "a  vehicle  for  a  strong  cen- 
tral government";  and  suggested  that  the 
present  {2,000,000,000  federal  grants-in- 
aid  program  be  reduced  to  $1,000,000,- 
000,  while  returning  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  taxing  power  to  the  states.  In 
such  a  program,  he  said,  the  grants 
could  go  to  the  poorer  states,  while  the 
richer  states  made  up  their  loss  through 
an  increased  taxing  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  George  F.  Bigge, 
director  of  federal-state  relations,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  maintained  that  "the 
grant-in-aid  is  the  only  device  which  will 
enable  us  as  a  nation  to  achieve  certain 
national  objectives  without  taking  away 
freedom  of  the  states."  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Burton  that  larger  proportions  of 
grant  funds  should  go  to  the  poorer 
states,  but  maintained  that  returning 
taxing  powers  to  the  states  would  only 
reinforce  present  inequalities,  for  "the 
poorer  states  with  greater  needs  would 
not  have  much  more  revenue  available." 
The  conference  had  a  lively  quality 
from  the  very  beginning,  when  Mayor 
William  O'Dwyer  gave,  instead  of  the 


usual  perfunctory  welcome,  an  impas- 
sioned address  denouncing  Communist 
activity  in  the  public  welfare  field,  and 
warning  relief  administrators  against 
careless  administration.  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
maintained,  however,  that  the  real  mis- 
take in  relief  would  be  to  "use  misery 
for  anybody's  special  advantage,"  and 
said  that  in  questions  of  doubt  it  is  best 
to  err  on  "the  proper  side"  rather  than 
to  "penny  pinch"  at  the  expense  of  hu- 
manity. At  the  same  session,  Kenneth 
D.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  defined  public 
welfare  as  "a  philosophy  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  the  people  individually  and 
as  a  whole  toward  the  end  of  preserv- 
ing our  democracy." 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the  featured 
speaker  at  a  dinner  meeting,  pointed  out 
that  by  raising  life  expectancy  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  past  half  century  the 
medical  profession  had  "compounded 
the  problem  of  public  welfare."  He 
called  for  a  revamping  of  our  think- 
ing in  regard  to  retirement  age  and 
establishment  of  "decompression  clinics" 
for  pre-retirement.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
care  of  chronically  ill  and  disabled, 
whose  needs  "can  never  be  met  as  long 


Paris  Meeting 

Joe  R.  Hoffer,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  la  having  his  first  experience 
as  pilot  of  the  International  Con- 
ference this  month.  The  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  Paris,  July  23  to  28,  will 
bring  together  social  workers  from 
many  lands,  with  a  substantial  rep- 
resentation from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  will  be  the  fifth 
international  conference  and  the 
second  postwar  meeting.  Mr.  Hoffer, 
who  guided  the  Cleveland  and  At- 
lantic City  meetings  of  the  National 
Conference,  has  worked  by  corre- 
spondence with  committees  in  the 
various  countries,  shaping  the  plans 
for  the  Paris  meeting.  The  theme 
this  year  is  "Social  Work  in  1950 — 
Its  Boundaries  and  Its  Content." 


as  we  think  only  in  terms  of  hospital 
beds  and  facilities."  Rehabilitation 
services,  he  asserted,  are  the  most  re- 
warding of  services,  for  the  person  who 
has  conquered  a  disability  achieves  "a 
depth  of  spirit  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion." 

In  one  of  the  conference's  numerous 
roundtable  discussions,  J.  L.  Brown  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Institu- 
tions and  Agencies  said  that  the  new 
concept  of  rehabilitation  considers  the 
whole  being,  "psychological,  social,  voca- 
tional, economic,  and  all  other  related 
factors,  including  his  adjustment  and 
that  of  his  family  to  the  problems  of 
daily  existence."  Pointing  out  that  most 
state  rehabilitation  agencies  could  not 
carry  out  this  concept  without  amend- 
ment to  state  laws  and  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  funds,  he  called  for  a  greater 
coordination  of  existing  programs  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  personal 
adjustment. 


B 


ERTRAM  BLACK,  JEWISH  BOARD  OF 
Guardians,  New  York,  pleaded  for  more 
use  of  research  in  public  welfare  to 
determine  the  effects  of  its  various  pro- 
grams, particularly  aid  to  dependent 
children.  He  also  called  for  the  greater 
application  of  present  knowledge  in  the 
public  services,  suggesting  the  provision 
of  parental  guidance. 

No  matter  how  skillfully  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  is  administered,  said 
Claire  Hancock  of  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  there  will  always  be 
some  serious  family  breakdown  in  this 
group.  "Our  delay  in  defining  how  we 
will  carry  this  responsibility  to  neglected 
children  has  burdened  the  program  with 
problems  that  properly  belong  else- 
where," she  maintained.  Through  a 
protective  service  a  public  welfare  agency 
can  take  an  authoritative  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  few  families  who  fall  be- 
low "the  community's  expectation  of 
what  is  right  and  reasonable  in  child 
care,"  and  prevent  "the  hasty,  ill-advised 
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and  needless  separation  of  parents  and 
children." 

Family  relationships  must  be  meas- 
ured by  "internal"  as  well  as  "external" 
values  in  judging  whether  a  child  should 
remain  in  the  home,  maintained  Helen 
Hubbell  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  In  running 
away  from  "good"  foster  homes  back  to 
"bad"  parental  homes  the  children  them- 
selves have  forced  social  workers  to  look 
more  deeply  at  their  relationship  to 
parents,  she  said.  "It  may  be  that  our 
placing  process,  representing  a  means  to 
an  end,  has  absorbed  us  with  the  means 
rather  than  the  end." 

Beatrice  Quimby  of  the  Federation  of 
Protestant  Welfare  Agencies,  New  York, 
described  a  joint  home  finding  program 
between  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare  and  the  three  religious 
groups,  in  which  500  of  the  depart- 
ment's social  investigators,  given  special 
instruction  in  home  finding,  certified 
potential  foster  homes  for  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  agencies. 

Calling  for  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  agencies  to 
combat  community  disinterest  about  the 
needs  in  both  areas,  Frederick  T. 
Daniels  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  So- 
cial Service  suggested  a  lessening  of 
"inner  group  insulation"  through  inter- 
change of  personnel  and  board  and  pool- 
ing of  conferences  and  other  profes- 
sional interests.  He  threw  out  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  present  practice  of 
providing  public  subsidy  to  private  serv- 
ices puts  the  voluntary  and  public  agency 


in  closer  cooperation  or  in  keener  com- 
petition. 

Public  assistance  policy,  said  Alden  E. 
Bevier  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  must  be  a 
"dynamic  compromise,"  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  both  the  public  in 
general  and  the  client  public.  "The 
quickest  way  to  change  a  poor  policy," 
asserted  Mr.  Bevier,  "is  to  apply  it 
strictly  and  give  it  a  chance  to  show  its 
defects." 

Thirty-six  other  roundtable  papers 
fell  into  the  conference  s  five  main  di- 
visions: The  Impact  of  Public  Opinion 
on  Public  Welfare;  Dependency  — 
Causes,  Prevention,  and  Rehabilitation; 
Problems  of  Supervisors  and  Case- 
workers; The  Strengthening  of  Family 
and  Community  Life;  Coordination  of 
Functions  in  a  Public  Welfare  Agency. 

In  a  special  meeting,  Loula  Dunn, 
APWA  executive  director,  called  for  in- 
creased cooperation  to  boost  the  or- 
ganization's support. 

Robert  T.  Lansdale,  Xew  York  State 
commissioner  of  social  welfare,  and  Ray- 
mond M.  Hilliard,  New  York  City  com- 
missioner of  welfare,  served  as  co-hosts 
to  the  conference.  The  chairman  was 
Peter  Kasius,  deputy  commissioner  of 
Social  Welfare  for  New  York  State.  In- 
cluded in  the  APWA's  northeastern  re- 
gion are  eastern  Canada,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  eleven  states — Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachus- 
etts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland. 


The  Future  of  UNICEF 


EFFORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
change  the  program  and  structure 
of  United  Nations  activities  for  children, 
defeated  by  the  Social  Commission  last 
April,  will  be  renewed  this  month  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.  The  proposed  change 
would  replace  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund, 
originally  set  up  as  a  temporary  agency 
for  feeding  purposes,  with  a  permanent 
child  welfare  agency  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  technical  assistance  and 
supplies  for  demonstration  projects. 

The  proposal,  first  presented  by  the 
U.  S.  delegate  to  the  Social  Commission, 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  arises  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  emergency  stage  of  re- 
lief is  passing  and  that  the  United  Na- 
tions can  best  help  children  by  provid- 


ing their  governments  with  the  techni- 
cal help  needed  to  raise  their  own 
standards  of  child  health,  nutrition,  and 
education. 

Looking  forward  to  such  a  change, 
Congress  in  May  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing contributions  by  the  United 
States  Government  up  to  $15,000,000  for 
permanent  international  child  welfare 
activities  in  the  United  Nations  struc- 
ture for  1951.  The  United  States  has 
so  far  donated  more  than  half  the  $148,- 
400,000  collected  by  or  pledged  to 
UNICEF  by  member  countries  through 
voluntary  or  governmental  donations.  Its 
present  proposal  asks  for  an  increase  in 
the  UN  budget  to  provide  a  stable 
source  of  revenue  for  a  child  welfare 
program. 

It    also    asks    for    "specific    arrange- 


ments ...  to  assure  closer  coordination 
and  joint  planning  between  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  the  UN  in  the 
child  welfare  field."  This  is  in  line 
with  resolutions  recently  passed  by  both 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
and  the  World  Health  Assembly  (see 
page  367).  Both  these  organizations 
have  been  concerned  with  overlapping 
of  UNICEF  activities  with  their  own 
special  concerns — particularly  in  regard 
to  technical  assistance  in  nutrition  and 
medical  aid.  Rather  than  eliminate 
UNICEF,  however,  they  would  limit  its 
activities  to  coordination,  fund  raising, 
and  the  provision  of  supplies  for  chil- 
dren's programs  carried  out  by  other 
UN  agencies. 

President  Proposes 
Welfare  Department 

ON-  MAY  31,  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 
tried  again  in  his  efforts  to  get  a 
combined  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ment, presided  over  by  a  Secretary  with 
Cabinet  status,  to  replace  the  present 
Federal  Security  Agency.  When  he  sub- 
mitted the  proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Security  to  Con- 
gress on  that  date,  the  President  main- 
tained that  it  was  designed  to  meet  the 
major  objections  which  brought  about 
Senate  disapproval  of  his  1949  plan. 

Nevertheless,  observers  noted  that  the 
proposed  department  retains  at  least  two 
of  the  controversial  issues  of  a  year  ago. 
One  is  the  possibility  that  Oscar  R. 
Ewing,  present  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator, and  well-known  proponent 
of  a  national  health  insurance  program, 
would  be  named  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment and  with  Cabinet  rank  be  in  a 
better  position  to  plug  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  other  is  the  retention  in  the 
department  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  which  the  Hoover  Commission 
has  recommended  be  put  into  an  inde- 
pendent United  Medical  Administration, 
along  with  the  veterans  hospitals  and 
other  medical  programs. 

The  plan  differs  from  the  President's 
proposal  of  a  year  ago,  however,  by  re- 
taining for  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  all  the  statu- 
tory authority  and  duties  now  vested  in 
them.  The  President's  1949  efforts  to 
centralize  these  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  met  with  the  objection  that 
this  would  unduly  subordinate  profes- 
sional judgment  to  nonprofessional 
domination.  The  changed  arrange- 
ments, in  the  opinion  of  a  New  Yor^ 
Times  editorial  writer,  could  prevent 
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Mr.  Ewing  from  "rolling  out  the  carpet 
for  health  insurance,"  which  "he  could 
not  do  in  any  case  unless  Congress  con- 
sented." 

For  thirty  years  United  States  Presi- 
dents have  been  trying  to  create  a  Cabi- 
net Department  of  Welfare,  President 
Truman's  predecessors  in  the  movement 
being  Presidents  Harding,  Hoover,  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Comments  The  New  Yor^  Times  edi- 
torial writer:  "It  is  hard  to  see  how 
one  man's  career  (Mr.  E wing's)  can 
properly  affect  the  value  of  a  long 
term  reorganization  plan.  ...  If  every- 
body could  forget  politics  for  a  while 
nearly  everybody  would  agree  that  a 
Welfare  Department  with  a  Secretary  of 
Cabinet  rank  is  overdue.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  experts  may  be  right  in  thinking 
medical  services  a  separate  undertaking. 
. .  .  The  main  point  here  as  in  all  govern- 
mental reorganization  is  to  get  more  and 
better  work  done  at  less  cost.  ..." 

Third  World 
Health  Assembly 

EXPANDED  EFFORTS  AGAINST  PLAODE, 
cholera,  and  trachoma  will  be  a 
major  part  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization's program  for  1951,  as  a  re- 
sult of  action  taken  by  the  Third  World 
Health  Assembly,  held  in  Geneva,  May 

27.  Attended  by  delegates  and  ob- 
servers from  sixty-three  countries,  the 
Assembly  outlined  next  year's  WHO  ac- 
tivities, set  the  budget  at  $7,300,000, 
looked  into  the  organization's  structure 
and  relation  with  other  agencies,  and  left 
the  door  open  for  the  return  of  nine 
countries  which  have  withdrawn  from 
participation. 

As  approved  by  the  Assembly,  WHO's 
program  will  continue  in  top  priority  its 
campaigns  against  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
and  venereal  disease.  Other  diseases  will 
be  the  subjects  of  intensive  research,  in- 
chiding  rabies,  influenza,  poliomyelitis, 
rheumatism,  and  hepatitis.  The  As- 
sembly also  approved  a  research  pro- 
gram in  dental  hygiene,  and  continu- 
ance of  medical  aid  to  Arab  refugees. 

WHO's  policy  of  decentralized  opera- 
tions received  impetus  with  authoriza- 
tion of  a  Regional  Organization  for  the 
Western  Pacific,  already  having  five 
members — the  Philippines,  Korea,  Viet 
Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Also  given 
a  green  light  were  plans  for  a  super- 
visory office  for  Africa  at  WHO's  head- 
quarters in  Geneva,  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  office  on  the 
African  continent.  These  additions  will 


bring  the  number  of  WHO's  decentra- 
lized areas  to  six,  those  already  in  opera- 
don  being  the  South  East  Asia  Region, 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  Region,  the 
Region  of  the  Americas  (Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau),  and  a  temporary  of- 
fice for  Europe  at  Geneva. 

Budget  troubles  caused  by  delinquen- 
cies in  payments  on  the  part  of  twenty- 
four  countries  and  the  withdrawal  of 
nine  made  it  necessary  for  the  Assembly 
to  reduce  some  of  WHO's  administra- 
tive items,  as  well  as  supplies,  to  make 
up  for  the  expansion  in  communicable 
disease  campaigns  and  the  development 
of  health  statistics.  Moreover,  the  As- 
sembly warned  that  the  executive  board 
may  have  to  cut  the  1951  budget  as  it 
did  1950's  (from  $7,300,000  to  $6,300,- 
000)  if  the  delinquent  countries  do  not 
pay  up.*  These  difficulties  prompted  the 
Assembly's  president,  Madame  Rajku- 
mari  Amrit  Kaur,  Minister  of  Health  for 
India,  to  suggest  that  voluntary  contri- 
butions be  sought  for  WHO's  work. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  inviting 
back  to  full  participation  the  nine 
withdrawn  countries:  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  USSR.  In  the  meantime,  applications 
were  accepted  from  four  additional 
countries — Indonesia,  Viet  Nam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos — thus  bringing  to  74 
the  total  number  of  countries  which 
have  been  a  part  of  WHO. 

Relations  between  WHO  and  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  occasioned  consider- 
able discussion  and  led  to  an  Assembly 
resolution  that  in  further  developments 
of  international  programs  for  children, 
the  services  of  the  appropriate  perma- 
nent agencies  of  the  United  Nations  be 
utilized  and  that  any  special  UN  ad- 
ministrative machinery  should  be  con- 
cerned only  with  fund  raising,  coordi- 
nation, and  over-all  program  planning. 
Another  resolution  urged  the  mainte- 
nance of  UNICEF's  present  program 
during  1950. 

An  Australian  proposal  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  change  the  com- 
position of  WHO's  executive  board  from 
"technically  qualified  persons  designated 
by  governments"  to  "direct  representa- 
tives of  governments"  met  with  defeat 
by  a  vote  of  30-18.  The  proposal  had 
the  support  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  although  WHO's  director-gen- 
eral, Dr.  Brock  Chisholm  maintained 
that  it  would  be  a  step  backward,  con- 


*  At  a  meeting  in  Geneva  on  June  7,  the  execu- 
tive board  cut  the  1951  budget  to  $6,100,000. 


verting  the  board  from  a  body  of  tech- 
nical experts  into  a  political  body. 

The  Assembly  turned  down  an  invita- 
tion to  convene  in  Washington  in  1951, 
as  this  would  involve  an  additional  $200,- 
000  expense.  The  Fourth  World  Health 
Assembly  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  May 
7,  1951,  in  Geneva. 

Milestones  in 
Social  Casework 

THE  FAMILY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
America  has  just  issued  three  new 
booklets  in  explanation  of  current 
theories  and  developments  in  the  social 
casework  field.  "A  Comparison  of  Diag- 
nostic and  Functional  Casework  Con- 
cepts," edited  by  Cora  Kasius  (price  $2), 
will  be  welcome  not  only  by  casework 
practitioners  but  by  all  social  workers- 
interested  in  knowing  something  of  what 
the  great  schism  is  about.  Prepared  by 
a  special  study  committee,  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  functionalists  and 
diagnostics,  the  volume  points  out  the 
main  points  of  difference  in  the  concepts 
of  personality  structure  and  of  responsi- 
bility involved  in  these  two  theories  of 
social  casework,  along  with  detailed 
statements  of  the  principles  and  proces- 
ses of  each.  Four  case  presentations  and 
analyses  provide  illustration.  The  study- 
committee  agreed  that  "because  of  the 
nature  and  profundity  of  the  differences 
in  philosophy,  purpose,  and  method  .  .  . 
these  two  orientations  cannot  be  effec- 
tively reconciled  or  combined." 

"Testing  Results  in  Social  Casework,'' 
by  J.  McV.  Hunt,  Margaret  Blenknerr 
and  Leonard  S.  Kogan,  and  "Measuring 
Results  in  Social  Casework,"  by  J.  McV. 
Hunt  and  Leonard  S.  Kogan  (price 
$1.50  each)  report  on  a  recent  experi- 
ment at  the  Community  Service  Society 
in  New  York  of  devising  a  "movement 
scale"  for  determining  the  effects  of 
casework  service  on  individuals  and 
families.  The  first  describes  the  experi- 
mentation that  went  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  method  and  the  tests  used 
to  determine  its  validity.  The  second 
explains  the  movement  concept — changes 
that  take  place  in  clients  during  the 
period  of  casework — describes  the  scale 
for  judgment,  and  provides  a  guide  for 
its  use.  In  the  preface  the  authors  deny 
any  claim  that  the  method  represents, 
the  ultimate  in  evaluating  the  results 
of  casework  but  suggest  that  the  tech- 
nique contributes  to  administrative  and 
research  needs  "without  sacrificing  either 
the  individuality  of  clients  or  the  flexi- 
bility of  casework  processes." 
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-.social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  peoph 


New  Appointment 
to  United  Nations 

WHEN  DR.  J.  C.  VAN  HEUVEN 
sailed  back  home  to  Holland  after 
a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Social 
Commission  last  December,  he  thought 
he  was  saying  good-bye  to  the  United 
States  for  the  last  time,  as  The  Nether- 
lands' membership  on  the  Commission 
had  terminated.  But  last  month  he  was 
back  again  at  Lake  Success,  this  time  in 
a  permanent  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
UN  Secretariat.  New  director  of  the 
Social  Activities  Division,  he  fills  a 
vacancy  created  early 
this  year  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  Raphael 
Cilento,  of  Australia, 
now  in  Egypt  on  a  spe- 
cial UN  mission. 

As  head  of  one  of 
the  four  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  So- 
cial Affairs,  Dr.  van 
Heuven  holds  responsi- 
bility for  those  UN 
studies  and  operations 
directly  concerned  with 
helping  countries  im- 
prove their  services  to 
people  —  a  program  Dr.  Jan  C 

whose  broad  outlines 
are  laid  down  by  the  Social  Commission, 
a  committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  Administratively  the  division 
falls  into  five  sections:  Social  Defense, 
which  paves  the  way  for  an  international 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas  on 
crime  prevention  and  correction;  So- 
cial Services,  which  provides  for  the 
training  and  international  exchange  of 
professional  social  work  personnel;  Com- 
munity, Family,  and  Child  Welfare, 
which  studies  conditions  and  assists 
member  governments  on  projects  affect- 
ing individual  and  community  life; 
Migration,  concerned  with  the  social 


aspects  of  movement;  and  Technical 
Reference  and  Documentation,  serving 
the  four  other  sections. 

To  his  task  of  coordinating  and  di- 
recting this  work,  Dr.  van  Heuven 
brings  a  variety  of  experience,  both  rele- 
vant and  irrelevant.  In  the  latter  cate- 
gory he  puts  his  early  career  as  an 
artillery  officer,  which  began  on  gradua- 
tion from  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
of  Holland  in  1918.  More  than  ten 
years  later  he  switched  his  interest  to 
another  profession,  the  law,  and  began 
to  study  all  over  again.  He  received  a 
degree  from  the  University  of  Leyden  in 
1935,  but  on  May  10,  1940,  was  back 
again  in  the  army  in  an  effort  to  resist 
the  invading  Nazis.  With  the  German 
occupation  and  the  resultant  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Dutch  army 
he  became  head  of  the 
legal  division  in  the 
Ministry  of  General 
Affairs,  but  resigned 
after  a  year  of  unsuc- 
cessfully trying  to  carry 
out  his  own  ideas  under 
Nazi  domination.  There 
followed  a  short  stint  as 
secretary  of  the  Nation- 
al Sick  Fund  Insurance 
Board  and  then  three 
long  years  in  prisoner 
of  war  camps  in  Poland 
and  Germany. 

Liberation  in  1945  re- 
turned Dr.  van  Heuven 
to  the  service  of  his  country  and  ulti- 
mately of  the  world.  Almost  immediate- 
ly, he  took  a  position  in  the  Ministry  of 
Health  as  director  of  a  division  con- 
cerned with  social  hygiene,  mental 
health,  health  insurance,  pharmaceutical 
matters,  and  the  medical  aspects  of  vet- 
erinary affairs.  His  first  direct  responsi- 
bility for  international  affairs  came  in 
1947,  when  he  was  appointed  delegate 
for  The  Netherlands  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  for  two  years, 
doubling  in  1948  as  The  Netherlands 
member  of  the  Social  Commission, 


van  Heuven 


in  which  capacity  he  also  served  in 
1949. 

After  a  week  back  at  Lake  Success  last 
month,  Dr.  van  Heuven  was  deep  in 
study  of  the  machinery  of  his  new  job. 

"It's  a  good  staff,"  he  told  this  re- 
porter, "and  things  have  been  set  up 
so  well  they  can  almost  go  on  automati- 
cally. My  first  task  will  have  to  be  to 
get  to  know  the  details  more  thoroughly, 
so  I  will  be  better  able  to  judge  just 
where  to  direct  my  greatest  energies." 


w, 


ILLIAM  L.  PAINTER,  WHO  BE- 
came  director  of  the  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Welfare,  Virginia  Department  of 
Welfare  and  Institutions,  in  April,  has 
come  up,  if  not  from  the  ranks,  at 
least  from  various  rungs  on  the  depart- 
mental ladder.  A  professional  social 
worker,  who  has  studied  at  both  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and 
the  Richmond  School  of  Social  Work, 
he  has  been  with  the  department  for 
nineteen  years,  first  as  field  representa- 
tive, and  then  successively  as  director  of 
the  children's  bureau,  director  of  field 
services,  assistant  commissioner,  and 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  local  welfare 
services. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Painter  has 
been  increasingly  responsible  for  help- 
ing in  the  formulation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's policies.  As  director  of  its  chil- 
dren's bureau  he  prepared  the  first  plan 
through  which  Virginia  secured  federal 
funds  under  Title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing child  welfare  services.  Later,  in 
1938,  he  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  plan 
under  the  state's  new  Public  Assistance 
Act  through  which  the  state  could  re- 
ceive federal  old  age  assistance  and  aid 
to  dependent  children  funds. 

Mr.  Painter  is  a  graduate  of  King  Col- 
lege, who  found  his  way  to  social  work 
through  the  educational  field  by  way  of 
child  caring  institutions.  In  his  present 
position  he  succeeds  Arthur  W.  James, 
who  resigned  last  March. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


The  Record  of  a  Peaceful  Revolution 


LOUIS   STARK 


FROM  THE  WAGNER  ACT  TO  TAFT- 
HARTLEY — A  study  of  national  labor 
policy  and  labor  relations,  by  Harry  A. 
Millis  and  Emily  Clark  Brown.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  $$8.30 

FOR  THE  LAYMAN  AND  FOR  SPECIALISTS 
in  labor-management  relations  this 
volume  will  be  invaluable.  Between  its 
covers  is  told  the  story  of  the  turbulent 
events  that  preceded  adoption  of  the 
Wagner  Act  in  1935,  and  the  struggle 
to  "equalize"  this  law  that  led  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947. 

The  book  is  the  result  of  a  fortunate 
collaboration.  Dr.  Millis,  "dean"  of  la- 
bor relations  economists,  had  retired  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  1945  to  study  the  move- 
ment for  change  in  the  national  labor 
policy  and  to  analyze  the  important  is- 
sues involved. 

Miss  Brown,  concurrently,  had  under 
way  a  study  of  the  Wagner  Act  experi- 
ence during  her  two  years  as  operating 
analyst  for  the  NLRB. 

Adoption  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947  was  the  catalyst  that  united  these 
studies.  The  section  on  the  Wagner 
Act  was  prepared  by  Miss  Brown  and 
those  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  were 
planned  and  in  large  part  written  by 
Dr.  Millis.  The  experiences  under  the 
new  law  and  the  nature  of  the  Act  were 
handled  by  Miss  Brown. 

To  read  these  pages  is  a  valuable  ex- 
perience. One  comes  away  with  a  fresh 
revelation  of  the  "peaceful  revolution" 
through  which  this  nation  passed  when 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner's  bill  became 
law  fifteen  years  ago. 

For  detail,  conscientious  analysis,  and 
broad  perspective  this  book  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  studies  by  Beatrice 
and  Sydney  Webb. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  background  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  authors  do 
not  avoid  dealing  frankly  with  the  short- 
comings of  labor  organizations.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  set  forth  the  grudging 
acceptance  of  the  Wagner  Act  by  em- 


ployer associations  for  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  definitely  stamped  it 
as  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  high  point  of  a  labor-manage- 
ment peace,  we  find,  came  in  1945  when 
Eric  Johnston,  then  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  President  William 
Green  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  President  Philip  Murray  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
initialed  a  set  of  principles  designed  to 
promote  full  production  and  industrial 
peace. 

Had  this  charter  received  the  assent 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, perhaps  the  history  of  the  post- 
war years  might  have  been  different. 
Probably  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would 
not  have  been  passed. 

I    ET,     SEVERAL    OPPORTUNITIES     FOR    LA" 

bor-industry  peace  faced  the  nation  be- 
fore the  1947  statute  was  nailed  down. 
One  was  President  Truman's  Labor- 
Management  Conference  of  1945.  De- 
spite the  clarification  of  some  issues,  this 
conference  proved  abortive.  Its  failure 
prepared  the  way  for  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. But,  the  authors  point  out  sig- 
nificantly, the  Administration,  Congress, 
and  labor  cannot  escape  their  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  1947  debacle.  Had 
the  Administration  aimed  at  better  long 
range  planning  it  could  have  avoided  the 
attempt  to  forge  a  postwar  wage-price 
policy  in  the  heat  of  industrial  battle. 
Unfortunately,  the  authors  add,  the  la- 
bor movement  itself  failed  "to  propose 
solutions  for  problems  in  which  the  pub- 
lic was  with  some  justice  aroused  against 
labor." 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  argument 
educed  by  the  authors  against  the  Taft- 

•»• 

— The  reviewer  is  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times,  specializing  on  labor. 


Hartley  Act  is  that  "in  the  name  of 
equalizing  the  laws  and  protecting  the 
public  interest  and  free  enterprise,"  it 
"especially  revised  the  basic  law  of  la- 
bor and  the  framework  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. .  .  .  This  revision  included  far 
more  than  the  changes  in  which  there 
was  an  objective  case  for  new  law." 

Like  others  who  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  new  Act  the  authors  main- 
tain that  the  extent  to  which  the  law 
may  relieve  anti-union  employers  of  their 
obligations,  the  manner  in  which  it  set 
unions  back  into  an  earlier  restrictive  en- 
vironment, and  the  way  in  which  it 
brought  the  government  further  into 
peacetime  collective  bargaining  will  only 
become  known  by  court  tests  and  if,  in 
a  time  of  slackened  employment,  indus- 
try should  choose  to  weaken  the  labor 
movement. 

Dr.  Millis's  credo  in  the  brief  final 
chapter  is  especially  worth  reading.  His 
dictum  is  that  war  in  industry  is  not 
inevitable,  that  it  can  be  avoided  when 
proper  procedures  and  policies  find  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  and  behavior  of 
unions  and  management.  This  may 
sound  trite  yet  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
that  too  often  industrial  dislocations  oc- 
cur simply  because  pro- 
cedures and  policies  are 
not  marked  out  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  parties. 

As  Dr.  Millis  says,  the 
question  of  power  in 
labor-industry  relations 
arises  because  of  fear, 
but  fear  is  banished 
when  sound  procedures 
in  collective  bargaining 
are  adopted. 
Collective  bargaining,  he  points  out, 
opens  the  vista  toward  the  democratic 
way  of  life.  And  participation  of  the 
worker  in  the  government  of  his  indus- 
try is  a  basic  fact  of  collective  bargaining. 
"For,  in  our  political  life,"  he  says,  "sta- 
ble and  efficient  representative  govern- 
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tnent  cannot  be  realized  and  maintained 
unless  the  great  mass  of  the  electorate 
become  experienced  in  a  joint  solving  of 
the  many  common  problems.  ...  In 
short,  unless  collective  bargaining  is  de- 
veloped and  is  successful  in  industry,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
will  receive  that  training  in  discussion, 
patience,  tolerance,  and  acceptance  of 
majority  decision  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  stable  and  efficient  repre- 
sentative government." 

But  collective  bargaining,  he  stresses, 
does  not  deal  with  economic  ends  alone. 
As  economic  security  is  assured,  collec- 
tive bargaining  leads  toward  greater  in- 
terest in  community  problems  which  are 
the  concern  of  free  men  in  a  democratic 
society. 

In  a  well-organized,  well-led,  and  ex- 
perienced trade  unionism  and  in  success- 
ful collective  bargaining  with  forward- 
looking  and  able  employers  he  visions 
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"the  chief  bulwark  of  the  mode  of  life 
and  the  type  of  government  we  cherish 
and  are  determined  to  maintain  and  to 
improve." 


ALCOHOL  AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITY—A New  Educational  Ap- 
proach, by  Raymond  G.  McCarthy  and 
Edgar  M.  Douglass.  Crowell.  #3.50 

WHEN  DR.  E.  M.  JELLINEK,  DIRECTOR 
of  the  Yale  Summer  School  of  Al- 
cohol Studies,  delivered  the  opening 
lecture  of  the  1949  session,  he  remarked 
that  "The  whole  truth  about  alcohol 
will  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  one 
day  the  'drys'  will  cry  and  the  'wets' 
will  laugh  and  the  next  day  the  'wets' 
will  cry  and  the  'drys'  will  laugh."  Any 
dispassionate,  objective,  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  alcohol  in- 
vites such  reactions  from  strongly 
opinionated  groups  regardless  of  profes- 
sion or  occupation. 

The  authors  of  the  present  volume 
have  presented  the  basic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples about  alcohol  and  society  with 
broad  tolerance  and  understanding.  They 
are  eminently  just  and  fair.  They  handle 
each  issue  with  scientific  integrity  and 
courage.  It  should  follow  therefore  that 
the  disinterested  reader,  who  represents 
the  majority  of  both  the  drinking  and 
nondrinking  members  of  our  population, 
should  be  challenged  to  think  and  act 
constructively  in  this  area  of  human  ac- 
tivity. On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
hold  strong  opinions  pro  or  con  will 
probably  be  disturbed.  As  the  authors 
point  out,  "social  attitudes  are  not  only 
complex  but  are  often  determined  more 
by  emotion  than  by  logic." 

They  go  on  to  note  that  "Social  con- 
trol of  the  problems  associated  with 
alcoholic  beverages  involves  more  than 
alcohol.  It  touches  on  the  whole  field 
of  moral  and  ethical  values  in  contempo- 
rary life,  parent-child  relationships,  so- 
cial pressures  and  prestige  factors,  health 
education  in  the  schools,  alcohol  legisla- 
tion, law  enforcement,  rehabilitation  of 
the  alcoholic,  and  dissemination  of  ob- 
jective information  to  the  public  in  a 
manner  which  will  generate  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  social  responsibility." 
Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Douglass  not 
only  pose  these  problems,  but  they  also 
provide  rational  solutions  that  are  both 
general  and  specific. 

They  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  virtual  lack  of  sound,  unbiased  alco- 
hol education  in  the  public  schools.  In 
1943  Dr.  Ann  Roe  in  her  "Survey  of 
Alcohol  Education  in  Elementary  and 
High  Schools  in  the  United  States"  ex- 


posed the  outmoded  and  lackadaisica 
methods  common  to  our  school  system! 
in  relation  to  alcohol.  McCarthy  anc 
Douglass,  educators  themselves,  now 
provide  the  basic  rationale  for  public 
education  in  the  field  and  also  outline 
methods  and  teaching  materials. 

This  McCarthy-Douglass  book  re 
moves  the  subject  of  alcohol  from  th< 
emotional,  prejudicial  aura  that  ha; 
obscured  teaching  efforts  these  man) 
years.  It  stands  on  a  par  with  tht 
basic  texts  in  other  fields  such  as  biology 
economics,  history,  and  the  like  which 
make  up  the  standard  curriculum  of  oui 
teachers  colleges.  LAURIE  BILLSTONI 
Director,  Information  Center 
Western  Pennsylvania  Committee  Fot 
Education  on  Alcoholism,  Pittsburgh 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOSO 
MATIC  MEDICINE,  by  C  Alberto  Se 
guin.  International  Universities  Press 
Inc.  $5 

HERE  IS  A  COMPREHENSIVE  LITTLE 
book  written  by  a  South  American 
physician.  He  studied  in  New  York 
with  Dr.  Flanders  Dunbar,  who  writes 
an  introduction. 

The  author  attempts  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  what  he  calls  "the  psy- 
chosomatic tendency  in  medicine"  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present. 
He  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  work  of 
some  men  in  the  field  and  only  a 
sentence  to  other  equally  important 
workers,  but  with  this  in  mind  one  can 
obtain  a  fair  picture  of  the  subject. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  chiefly 
with  background  and  theory  while  the 
last  half  contains  more  clinical  material. 
He  writes,  "there  cannot  be  a  'psychoso- 
matic medicine'  as  applied  to  any  other 
concept  of  medicine.  If  we  accept  the 
basic  unity  of  the  organism — and  if  we 
believe  that  medicine  refers  to  this  unity, 
all  medicine,  by  definition,  must  be  psy- 
chosomatic." Again  he  emphasizes  "that 
man  may  be  considered  as  a  totality" 
and  that  while  "studying  the  relation- 
ships that  exist  within  the  totality"  we 
must  keep  this  in  mind.  He  then  re- 
views some  of  the  relations  of  constitu- 
tional make-up,  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  psychoanalysis. 

The  more  clinical  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  histories  of  cases,  types  of 
illness,  pathology,  mechanisms.  The 
case  histories  are  taken  from  both  in- 
patient  and  out-patient  cases  and  are  a 
little  unusual  to  us  in  that  they  include 
cases  from  South  America  as  well  as  the 
United  States. 

In  giving  his  concept  of  health  and 
illness,  Dr.  Seguin  states  that  health  is 
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the  absence  of  disease  and  gives  a 
dynamic  view  of  disease  as  "a  reaction 
of  the  organism,  as  a  whole,  responding 
to  external  or  internal  stimuli  that  seri- 
ously alter  the  equilibrium."  He  says 
that  "symptoms  are  related  not  only  to 
the  pathology  of  the  organism,  but  to 
the  more  or  less  serious  alterations  of 
personality."  Further  clarifying  these 
ideas  he  writes,  "We  may  speak  of  a 
'cure'  only  when  the  stimuli  that  alter 
the  psychosomatic  equilibrium  of  the 
organism  have  been  taken  into  account 
and  the  total  situation  has  been  favor- 
ably modified  thus  restoring  the  equili- 
brium." 

The  book  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  on  the  whole  field 
of  psychosomatic  medicine.  The  material 
is  well  arranged  in  a  very  readable  way 
anil  each  chapter  contains  a  good  bibliog- 
raphy, so  that  the  reader  may  go  further 
in  any  special  area.  For  students  and 
others  wanting  a  short  summary  of  this 
subject  there  is  perhaps  no  book  at  the 
present  time  which  will  better  serve  their 
purpose.  A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 

New  Yor^  City 


CONGRESS  MAKES  A  LAW,  the  Story 
Behind  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  by 
Stephen  Kemp  Bailey.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  #3.75 

WITH  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
United  States  mounting  to  over 
four  and  a  half  million  in  midwinter 
1950,  it  is  instructive  to  recall  the  high 
hopes  with  which  the  sponsors  of  the 
Full  Employment  bill  launched  their 
campaign  five  years  ago,  before  the  close 
of  the  war.  Professor  Bailey  credits 
James  Patton,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  with  first  proposing  the 
embodiment  of  several  bold  ideas  in  a 
bill.  As  originally  introduced,  these  bold 
ideas  were:  that  the  "right  to  work"  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment undertake  to  assure  employment 
opportunities  for  all  those  able  to  work 
and  seeking  work,  and  that  it  commit 
itself  to  a  program  of  federal  spending 
and  investment  if  and  when  economic 
trends  indicated  the  danger  of  falling 
employment. 

How  these  proposals  were  changed 
during  the  course  of  the  bill  through  the 
Congress  is  told  with  painstaking  detail. 
The  book  is,  in  a  sense,  a  case  history, 
extremely  well  documented,  and  with 
discerning  analysis  of  the  forces  at  work 
which  determined  the  final  result. 

What  was  secured  at  the  end  of  the 
legislative  battle  was  something  much 
less  both  as  to  underlying  principles  and 
as  to  federal  commitment  than  originally 


planned.  However,  the  bill  did  establish 
useful  machinery:  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report.  How  these 
agencies  have  operated  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  could  well  be  the  subject 
for  another  book  by  Professor  Bailey. 

The  book  seems  to  me  "must"  reading 
for  anyone  seriously  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  liberal  legislation.  Particu- 
larly I  would  commend  the  chapters  on 
"Conservative  Pressures"  and  "Public 
Opinion."  With  variations,  a  similar 
story,  though  even  more  complicated, 
could  be  told  of  how  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  finally 
secured,  a  legislative  struggle  which  cov- 
ered four  postwar  years. 

In  his  preface,  Professor  Bailey  sets 
up  the  following  as  desirable  standards 
for  congressional  performance: 

.  .  .  first,  that  Congress  should  act  re- 
sponsibly— that  is,  that  it  should  act  in 
such  a  way  that  the  voting  public  may  be 
able  to  hold  individual  members  and  the 
separate  parties  reasonably  accountable  for 
their  actions;  second,  that  Congress  should 
act  democratically,  that  is,  that  it  should 
formulate  policy  through  a  process  of  ma- 
jority rule  while  allowing  for  the  free 
expression  of  minority  opinions  rather  than 
vice  versa;  and  third,  that  it  should  act  in 
the  public  interest  rather  than  in  the  inter- 
est solely  of  local  or  narrowly  vested  group 
pressures. 

Applying  these  criteria  in  his  final 
chapter,  the  author  not  too  surprisingly 
decides  that  Congress  did  not  act  respon- 
sibly. "The  American  voter,"  he  says, 
"could  not  and  cannot  hold  any  recog- 
nizable group,  interest,  or  individual  re- 
sponsible for  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  .  .  .  Whether  the  American  system 
can  long  endure  depends  upon  a  number 
of  factors,  but  surely  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients  of  survival  is  a 


responsible  political  system  which  will 
reflect  the  will  of  the  majority  and  which 
will  enable  the  citizens  to  hold  identifi- 
able rulers  accountable  for  policy  deci- 
sions." ELIZABETH  S.  MAGEE 
General  Secretary 
National  Consumers  League 

ON   BEING   HUMAN,   by   Ashley   Mon- 
tagu. Henry  Schuman.  #1.95 

WHILE  THIS  BOOK  IS  IN  THE  HONOR- 
able  tradition  of  Prince  Kropot- 
kin's  "Mutual  Aid"  and  John  Fiske's 
"Through  Nature  to  God,"  it  is  advanc- 
ing its  case  for  the  crucial  role  of  love 
and  cooperation  in  human  affairs  in 
terms  of  anthropological  and  biological 
evidence.  "The  biological  facts  give  a 
biological  validation  to  the  principle  of 
cooperation,  or  love,  in  human  life." 

In  a  sense  this  is  a  noble  scientific 
sermon  offering  evidence  for  the  funda- 
mental soundness  in  society  of  the 
Second  Great  Commandment  about  lov- 
ing our  neighbors  as  we  do  ourselves. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  statement  of  the  impera- 
tive obligation  to  put  this  commandment 
into  practice  as  the  condition  of  literal 
survival  that  gives  this  book  its  timely 
punch.  Obviously,  this  exhortation  is 
not  new.  But  the  reinforcement  it  gives 
to  the  critical  place  of  the  study  of  hu- 
man relations  as  a  comprehensive  area 
of  educational  concern,  is  on  the  beam 
of  the  best  current  emphasis  in  curricu- 
lum thinking. 

The  book  does  not  attempt  to  go  be- 
yond the  author's  own  field.  There  is  no 
programing  of  how  love  and  cooperative 
structures  and  procedures  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced and  exemplified.  The  author  is 
wisely  content  to  insist  that  there  has 
to  be  a  reexamination  of  values  in  line 
with  "deep-seated  potentialities  toward 
socialization."  He  is,  in  short,  con- 


(Continued  on  page  373) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing;, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7.  Pennsylvania ;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include  CLOTH- 
ING and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  RE- 
HABILITATION and  SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS,  MEDICAL  and  TRANS- 
PORT WORK:  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  and 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of  bousing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
groes, college  lectureships;  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects,  consulta- 
tive services  to  management  and  labor; 
WORK  and  STUDY  PROJECTS:  for  col- 
lege and  high  school  students,  in  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  confer- 
ences and  institutes  to  promote  study  of 
religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace, 
student  study  groups  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses,  seminars  for  foreign  and 
American  students;  SCHOOL  AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM:  linking  schools  in 
United  States  and  abroad. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.'W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria.  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces;  Services  to  Vet- 
erans ;  Home  Service ;  International  Activi- 
ties; Disaster  Services;  Medical  Services; 
The  National  Blood  Program ;  Nursing  Serv- 
ices ;  Food  and  Nutrition  Service ;  First 
Aid,  Accident  Prevention,  and  Water  Safety; 
Volunteer  Services ;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross;  and  College  Activities. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 

BIG      BROTHERS      OF      AMERICA,      INC. 

(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  It* 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3.  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton.  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby.  Honorary  President:  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price.  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors :  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center, 
235  West  113  Street;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Recreation  Center.  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot- 
Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street;  Tot- 
Lot.  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsor  School 
Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street,  Brooklyn. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President:  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— 24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED.  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 

GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President : 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 

THE  GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  U.  S.  A., 
386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Weekday,  group-work  organization  for  girls 
(Juniors,  aged  7  to  14;  members,  14  to  21). 
Sponsored  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 

HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell.  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue.  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ.  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  2 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet-Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  through 
education  and  rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Conference 
is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principle 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped ;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  w_omen  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 
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NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue.  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old;  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Jaenicke,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  M'onthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 

THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  QUID- 
ANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 

THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


PLAY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION,  119  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  19.  Develops  work- 
play  programs  for  school-age  children  in 
their  out-of-school  hours,  with  qualified  lead- 
ership; conducts  year-round  laboratory  cen- 
ters in  partnership  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  provides  consultative  services  and 
leadership  training  for  local  agencies  con- 
ducting all-day  summer  play  schools;  ex- 
tends its  advisory  services  to  schools, 
agencies  and  institutions  interested  in  using 
play  as  a  way  of  learning  and  group  liv- 
ing as  a  means  of  furthering  individual  and 
social  development;  orients  teachers  and 


group  workers,  and  assists  parents  in  under- 
standing how  good  play  programs  contribute 
to  mental  health.  Pamphlets,  a  16  mm  sound 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA   9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 

THE     VOLUNTEERS     OF     AMERICA,     34 

West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


(Continued  from  page  371) 
cerned  to  integrate  scientific  study  about 
a  premise  or  principle,  a  hypothesis  or  a 
doctrine,  which  will  give  fertilizing  effect 
to  further  study  of  the  science  of  man. 
Scientists  and  laymen  alike,  includ- 
ing educators,  will  find  this  a  stirring 
affirmation,  simply  put  with  deep  sin- 
cerity, by  one  who  speaks  out  of  a  wide 
and  profound  scholarship  in  the  newest 
of  social  sciences.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman,  Board  oj  Higher  Education 
New  Yor%  City 


ANALYTIC  GROUP  PSYCHOTHER- 
APY, WITH  CHILDREN,  ADOLES- 
CENTS, AND  ADULTS,  by  S.  R. 
Slavson.  Columbia  University  Press. 
$3.50 

TN  1943,  S.  R.  SLAVSON  PUBLISHED  "AN 
1  introduction  to  Group  Therapy,"  now 
widely  known.  Four  years  later  he  pub- 
lished under  his  editorship,  "The  Prac- 
tice of  Group  Therapy."  The  former 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  this  new 
field  (»  fusion  of  case  and  groupwork), 
the  latter  became  quickly  a  useful  tool 
for  the  practitioners  wherever  they  were 
—  and  there  were  not  too  many  and  are 
not  still 

It    is,    therefore,    with    great    interest 
that  practitioners  will  open  the  present 


volume  which  deals  with  a  different  type 
of  therapy,  the  analytic.  Slavson,  in  his 
preface,  deals  with  the  criticism  that 
"has  been  leveled  at  the  proponents  of 
group  therapy"  because  of  a  new  ter- 
minology and  new  techniques.  He  terms 
this  criticism  "unavoidable,"  since  "all 
sciences  and  technologists  have  had  simi- 
lar histories."  This  book  will  answer 
many  of  the  critics  though  it  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  oppose  Freud. 

As  in  his  former  volumes,  Slavson 
illustrates  each  of  his  fifteen  chapters 
with  rich  case  material  gathered  since 
1934,  as  the  head  of  the  Group  Therapy 
Department  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  in  New  York.  The  first 
seven  chapters  explain  current  practice 
as  well  as  the  analytic  theory,  and  the 
practitioner  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  acquaint  himself  with  a  new  ter- 
minology for  which  the  author  found 
it  necessary  to  furnish  a  supplementary 
"Glossary."  In  coining  new  terms,  this 
reviewer  cannot  always  go  along  with 
phrases — like  "nuclear  problem"  (mean- 
ing the  central  problem  of  a  patient 
reaching  a  point  of  maximal  trauma) — 
which  seem  alien  to  social  work. 

Chapters  8  to  15  are  fairly  easy  read- 
ing, as  they  consist  largely  of  case  ma- 


terial, relating  to  work  with  latency, 
puberty,  adolescent  or  adult  periods  in 
groups.  It  should  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  "easy"  reading  applies  only  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Slavson's 
former  books.  They  are  prerequisites 
to  the  present  volume.  This  is  a  great 
work.  The  only  drawback  seems  to  be 
that  only  a  few  practitioners  in  this 
country  will  be  able  to  make  this  book 
their  own,  in  their  minds  and  in  their 
hearts.  HANS  A.  ILLING 

Los  Angeles 

NINTH    GRAPHIC    ARTS    PRODUC- 
TION YEARBOOK.  Colton  Press.  $15 

VOLUME  BY  VOLUME,  THE  GRAPHIC 
Arts  Production  Yearbook  gains 
in  poundage  and  in  resources.  This 
ninth  issue  has  achieved  728  luxuriously 
coated  pages  and  a  weight  just  one 
ounce  short  of  eight  pounds.  As  a  mas- 
terpiece of  printing  and  engraving,  it 
will  delight  anyone  who  loves  beautiful 
book-making.  But  for  those  who  work 
with  type,  engraving,  production,  and 
the  graphic  arts  generally  this  is  also  an 
invaluable  reference  book.  The  eight 
sections  into  which  it  is  divided  pro- 
vide solutions  for  almost  every  conceiv- 
(Continued  on  page  376) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER— graduate  of  accredited  School 
of  Social  Work  for  position  in  orthopedic 
convalescent  home,  hospital  affiliation.  Case- 
work— Groupwork  experience  necessary.  Sal- 
ary $3300  plus  maintenance.  For  details  write 
to — Miss  Sadie  Shapiro,  Director,  Department 
of  Social  Service,  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases, 
1919  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY-CASE  WORKER 

for  new  Midwest  agency  for  blind.  Gradu- 
ate accredited  school ;  two  years  supervised 
experience;  knowledge  of  community  organi- 
zation. Salary  $3600  yearly.  Address  Mrs.  R. 
Lehman,  2138  Owaissa,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER.  For  chil- 
dren's agency  operating  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
and  Child  Placement  services.  Salary  range 
$2950  -  $4300  dependent  upon  training  and 
experience.  Experience  preferred  in  child 
guidance  clinic  or  psychiatric  clinic.  Graduate 
accredited  school,  major  in  Psychiatric  Social 
Work.  Member  or  eligible  for  membership  in 
American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers.  Write  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Jew- 
ish Child  Care  Association  of  Essex  County, 
15  Lincoln  Park,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

ACTIVITIES  DIRECTOR  wanted  by  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Midwest.  New  build- 
ing, growing  program.  A  chance  for  realist 
professional  development.  Prefer  young  per- 
son with  at  least  one  year's  graduate  training 
in  group  work.  Must  have  strong  Jewish 
background  and  interest.  Excellent  salary 
commensurate  with  training  and  ability.  Send 
picture,  full  professional  academic  and  per- 
sonal history  and  references.  9068  Survey. 

MEDICAL   SOCIAL   CASEWORKER— profes- 

sionally  trained — for  General  Hospital  with 
expanding  program.  Experience  desired  but 
not  essential.  Good  personnel  policies.  Salary 
range  comparable  with  good  agency  practice. 
Write  Director,  Social  Service  Department, 
Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

INTAKE  SUPERVISOR  for  multiple  service 
agency,  member  FSAA  and  CWL.  Duties  in- 
clude supervision  of  workers  carrying  both  in- 
take and  under  care  responsibility.  Oppor- 
tunities for  administrative  and  community  re- 
lations experience  and  for  participation  .in 
student  training  program.  Consultation  with 
qualified  Casework  Supervisor.  Write  Jewish 
Family  and  Children's  Services,  15  Fernando 
Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

STAFF  WORKER  for  national  agency  offering 
advisory  and  consultative  service  to  institu- 
tions and  agencies  related  to  Episcopal 
Church.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  administration  or  community  or- 
ganization. In  reply  state  training,  experi- 
ence, and  range  of  salary,  to  Rev.  Arnold 
Purdie,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

SUPERVISOR — one  unit  of  Episcopal  boys' 
homes.  Must  be  qualified  to  carry  out  guided 
growth  program  for  24  boys,  and  take  full 
responsibility  for  coordinating  life  of  boys  and 
staff  of  seven.  Write  Director,  St.  Francis 
Boys'  Homes,  Salina,  Kansas. 

CASEWORKER:  Professionally  trained,  experi- 
enced, for  multiple  service  non-sectarian 
agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions. Write  Family  Service,  136  Washington 
Street,  Paterson  1,  N.  J. 

GROUP  WORKER,  young  man  with  profes- 
sional training  in  accredited  school,  to  de- 
velop challenging  program  in  dependent  chil- 
dren's institution;  sound  personnel  practices, 
good  salary  dependent  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. For  further  details  write  9070  Sur- 
vey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
Graduate  of  accredited  school.  Mini- 
mum three  years  supervisory  or  administra- 
tive experience  in  social  work ;  community 
organization ;  public  health  or  related  field. 
Starting  salary,  depending  on  background, 
$3600  to  $4000.  Executive  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  clinic ;  professional,  nursing 
and  casework  staffs ;  interpretation  to  com- 
munity;  and  public  speaking.  Active  Board. 
Mr.  Ralph  Klein,  Planned  Parenthood  Clinic, 
203  Professional  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


CASE  WORKER,  mature  woman,  interested  in 
direct  case  work  treatment  of  dependent 
children  in  small  established  children's  insti- 
tution in  Northern  Ohio.  Minimum  require- 
ments M.S.S.  degree  from  accredited  »chool 
with  some  supervisory  experience;  sound 
personnel  practices,  salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  9071  Survey. 

CASEWORKER— Graduate  accredited  school, 
salary  according  to  qualifications,  good  super- 
vision. Write  Michigan  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, Flint  Branch,  200  E.  Kearsley  Street, 
Flint  3,  Michigan. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Commu- 
nity Orthopsychiatric  Clinic — Atlantic  seaboard 
city.  Intake  and  treatment  interviews,  inter- 
agency  contacts.  Three  (3)  years  experience 
in  case  work  required.  9046  Survey. 

CASEWORKER  —  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program. 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 


ana  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin,  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7, 
New  York. 

CASEWORKERS— man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolescents  and  an  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agency  with 
growing  program.  Iowa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Room  206,  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
6th  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 

CASEWORKERS— Midwest,  private,  multiple 
function  children's  agency  outside  Chicago. 
Case  Supervisor,  $3700-$5000;  Case  Worker 
III— $3500-$4200  ;  Case  Worker  II— $3200- 
$3700;  Case  Worker  I— $2SOO-$3300.  Write 
9041  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER:  Multiple  function  private 
child  care  agency,  to  work  with  children  in 
foster  home  and  institution  placement.  Gradu- 
ate accredited  School  of  Social  Work.  Expe- 
rience preferred.  Salary  $2930  to  $4300,  com- 
mensurate witli  experience.  Good  personnel 
practices  and  supervision.  Affiliated  with 
Child  Welfare  League.  Write  Jewish  Child 
Care  Association  of  Essex  County,  15  Lincoln 
Park,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

SUPERVISOR.  Opportunity  for  interesting 
supervision  position  in  Family  Agency  having 
high  standards.  Staff  consists  of  thirteen  pro- 
fessionally-trained and  experienced  workers. 
Emphasis  in  program  is  marriage  counselling, 
parent-child  relationships,  and  personal  ad- 
justment problems.  Psychiatric  consultation 
available.  Opportunity  to  participate  in  inter- 
esting community  program.  Good  personnel 
practices.  Salary  range  $4000-$5000.  Edith 
Holloway,  Executive,  Family  Service  of  Roch- 
ester, Inc.,  31  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

CASEWORKER — man  or  woman — in  Family 
Service  Agency,  with  a  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
and  Social  Service  Program  in  Rehabilitation 
unit  of  local  hospital.  Excellent  working  con- 
ditions. Salary  in  line  with  qualifications. 
Bristol  Family  Service  Agency,  Xewell  Road, 
Bristol,  Conn. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  Child 
Guidance  Clinic,  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
Richmond,  Va.  Dr.  Lucy  S.  Hill,  Director. 
Salary — $3500  up,  depending  upon  qualifica- 
tions. Member  AAPSW  and  experience  in 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  desirable — intake  and 
work  with  parents. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER 

for  a  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  associated 
with  the  Norwalk  Hospital.  Salary  to  be 
arranged. 

For  further  particulars  tcrite 

ADMINISTRATOR.  NORWALK.  CONN. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED  SOCIAL  WORKERS— (a)  To  work 
with  tuberculosis  patients  of  city  and  county; 
college  town  of  100,000,  Middle  West,  (b) 
Psychiatric;  community  guidance  clinic;  large 
city  located  in  Southeast,  (c)  Two  medical 
social  workers ;  fairly  large  institution ;  South- 
ern California,  (d)  To  serve  as  superintendent 
of  small  institution  for  young  women ;  East. 

(e)  Instructor    in    social    work,    qualified    to 
combine  duties  of  those  of  dean,  small  college 
operated    under   auspices   of   Lutheran   church. 

(f)  Social   worker  for  position  involving  three 
days  weekly;   New   York  City.   S6-1   Burneice 
Larson,   Medical   Bureau,    Palmolive   Building, 
Chicago. 

GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
oractices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
and  Child  Placement  Departments.  Classifica- 
tions Caseworker  I  and  II  provide  salary 
range  $2,700-$4,500.  Placement  on  scale  de- 
pendent upon  experience.  Write  Jewish  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  15  Fernanda  Street, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

CASEWORKERS  for  combined  family  and 
children's  agency.  Excellent  personnel  prac- 
tices. Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  sup- 
ervision. Salary  according  to  training  and 
experience.  Write  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Ind. 


CASE  WORKER— Family  case  work  —  child 
placement.  Good  personnel  practices.  Go9d 
supervision.  Psychiatric  consultation  avail- 
able. Write  Charles  E.  Brown.  Family  So- 
ciety of  Saginaw,  439  South  Franklin  Street, 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 


OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization. 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency ;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation, 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER  — 
graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
i^  me  hospital  experience  preferred,  for  ex- 
nandins  hospital  social  service  department. 
Supervision — psychiatric  :onsultation  available. 
Opportunity  for  participation  in  community 
programs.  Beginning  salary  based  on  experi- 
ence. Write  or  call  F.  Engeman,  Director  of 
Social  Service,  Mountainside  Hospital,  Mont- 
clair,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Registered  Nurse.  Live  in.  Small 
church  institution  in  suburban  Philadelphia 
caring  for  normal  white  children  of  school 
age.  9097  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER.  Resident  settlement  direc- 
tor of  girls  program,  M.S.W.  At  least  two 
years  experience  in  group  leadership  and  su- 
pervision of  volunteers.  Eastern  city.  Septem- 
ber or  October.  9098  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  private  .non-sec- 
tarian chi'd  welfare  agency  specializing  in 
adoptions  and  emotional  rehabilitation.  Should 
possess  experience  and  ability  as  administrator 
and  fund-raiser.  Apply  to  President,  Children's 
Home  Society  of  W.  Va..  Box  1588,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 
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THE  SURVEY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate  of  accredited  school, 
for  work  in  small  agency  specializing  in 
Counseling  and  Foster  Home  Care  for  ado- 
lescents— salary  rangre  $2700  to  $3450.  Girls' 
Service  Bureau,  2139  Locust  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 3,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER— Master's  degree  in  Social 
Work  or  one  year  in  an  accredited  school  plus 
2  years'  experience  in  case  work.  Agreeable 
working  conditions.  Beginning  salary  $3,000. 
Norfolk  Travelers  Aid  Society,  200  E.  City 
Hall  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HOUSEFATHER — delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence ;  excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Survey. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  (B.S.,  M.A.)  wishes 
placement  where  special  abilities  can  be  used. 
Extensive  experience  in  quantity  food  service 
and  nutrition  education  including  organization, 
management,  buying,  advisory  and  consultation 
service,  teaching.  9064  Survey. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR;  top- 
flight; finest  social  agency  and  civic  action 
experience ;  knows  fund-raising ;  good  ad- 
ministrator;  able  public  speaker,  editor,  pub- 
licist. 9091  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE;  male;  37;  member  AASW, 
AAPSW;  MA  degree  social  work;  13  year's 
experience  in  local,  national  agencies  (family 
and  child  welfare,  NP  hospital,  physically 
handicapped).  Varied  experience  in  fund  rais- 
ing, community  and  agency  organization,  case- 
work (social,  psychiatric).  Present  salary — 
$5100;  California.  Desire  job  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  graduate  study.  9090  Survey. 

GROUP  WORKER,  male,  39,  married,  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  experience,  pro- 
fessional degree,  desires  administrative  or 
supervisory  position.  9089  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORK— Young  man  keenly  interested 
in  field.  B.S.  in  management  and  industrial 
relations ;  volunteer  work,  American  Red 
Cross ;  application  being  made  for  graduate 
studies  in  social  work.  Highly  recommended 
for  tact,  good  judgment  in  relations  with  peo- 
ple and  ability  to  see  beneath  the  surface 
problem  and  analyze  situation  objectively. 
9093  Survey. 


MALE— GROUP  WORKER  with  professional 
degree  desires  teaching  position.  Has  execu- 
tive and  supervisory  experience  including  su- 
pervision of  Social  Work  students.  9092  Sur- 
vey. 


EXECUTIVE— Man  and  wife,  college  trained 
and  experienced  in  Aged  Institutions  work. 
Extensive  experience  in  financing  and  in  pro- 
viding new  buildings  and  modernized  pro- 
grams for  Aged  Homes.  Wife  trained  and 
experienced  in  dietetics,  nursing  and  Head 
Matron  work  with  aged  people.  Highest  ref- 
erences furnished.  Currently  employed  but 
seek  challenging  change  on  60  day  notice. 
No  children,  no  furniture,  live  in  the  Insti- 
tution. Can  easily  move  to  any  location. 
9095  Survey. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION— PROMO- 
TIONAL WELFARE  PROGRAMS— RE- 
SEARCH. Executive  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, seven  years,  with  background  success 
establishing  nationally-publicized  child  guid- 
ance clinic,  municipal  social  settlement,  co- 
racial^  camp,  veterans  center,  rheumatic  fever 
coordination,  seeks  challenging  new  oppor- 
tunity, preferably  New  York  City  or  Eastern 
seaboard,  will  travel.  Available  now  or  Sep- 
tember. Finest  testimonials.  Man,  AASW, 
social  work  training,  Ph.D.  Sociology,  author. 
Research  child  welfare,  community  needs, 
group  work ;  extensive  social  psychology  re- 
search ;  authority  photoplay  and  use  of  films ; 
background  university  teaching  of  Community 
Organization  and  Sociology.  9094  Survey. 

CASE  WORKER,  B.A.,  some  graduate  train- 
ing, Family  Welfare  and  DP  experience,  lan- 
guages, particularly  interested  in  youth 
iroblems.  9096  Survey. 


THE  BOOKSHELF 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
»t  58th  St..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


LANGUAGES 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Liiiguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50-L  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


RESORTS 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional   and  Executive   Positions 

286  Fifth  Avenue  By   Appointment 

New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Bryant  9-6,552 


MERRIEWOODE 

A   CAMP   FOR  ADULTS 
Highland  Lake   •   Stoddard,  New  Hampshire 

Where  Intere.stlna  People  Meet  for  the  Perfect  Vacation. 
day.    informal    atmosphere.    ENJOY   Beautiful   Hieliland 
Lake  10  miles  long.  ALL  Land  and  Water  Sports.  Square 
and  Folk  Dancing.  4  hours  by  train  from  New  York. 
Regular  Season  Ratei:  $55.  $60  &  $85  weekly 

OLIVE   "HATTIE"   BARON,   Director 
Write  Dept.  S  for  literature  •  Phone:  Hancock  98,  Ring  IS 


SUMMER  AT  BLUEBERRY  HILL:  1,000 
acre  farm,  Green  Mountains,  brooks,  swim- 
ming holes,  staggering  views,  reasonable  rates, 
Lucullan  food.  Brandon,  Vt. 


VACATION  ON  CAPE  COD? 

"THE  BLUE  SHUTTERS"  has  pleasant  rooms 
and  comfortable  cottages  at  moderate  prices. 
A  large  lawn  and  garden  assures  privacy. 

Write  to  Mrs.  Thomas  O'Donnell.  4  Atwood  Ave- 
nue, Provincetown,  Mass.  Telephone  450W 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SETTLEMENT  HOUSE  DIRECTOR 
(woman),  20  years  experience,  desires  similar 
position,  references  upon  request.  Available 
September  1.  9058  Survey. 

INSTITUTIONAL  DIRECTORSHIP  desired 
by  couple — long  experience — thoroughly  trained 
with  either  boys  or  girls.  9087  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  —  woman — .M.S.  Background  of 
family  case  work,  psychiatric  case  work  and 
community  organization.  Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence in  administration  and  supervision  with 
nationally  known  organization.  9082  Survey. 

AGED  HOME  ADMINISTRATOR.  Trained 
and  20  years  successful  experience  in  provid- 
ing new  equipment  and  endowment  funds.  At 
present  in  aged  work  but  seek  change,  prefer 
West.  Male,  married,  no  children.  9085  Survey. 


DELINQUENCY     FIELD— mature    man— long    I 
administrative  experience.     9088  Survey. 

MAN,  34,  MSW,  supervisory  and  administrative    ; 
experience  in  adoptions,  child  welfare,  juvenile    ' 
detention  and  probation ;  wants  executive  posi- 
tion. 9086  Survey. 


KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat    home    cooled    Naw    England 
meals 

•  Slaap   in   large   comfortable   rooms 

•  Relax   on    gracious   shady   lawns 

•  Roam    fifty    aeras    of   woods    and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse    in    the    pina    panelled    li- 
brary 

e    Enjoy    peace    and    quiet    of    rural 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

"  f    '('••  ftlar-f  and   W  hippoaru'ill  with  erery  room.' 

1950   Season  —  June  23-Saptember  6 

For  reservor/ons   wr/'/e: 
Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Knightshelme 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 


LETTER  SERVICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53    PARK   PLACE— NEW    YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9433 


JL'LV       1950 
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(Continued  from  page  373) 
able   typographic   problem,   and   an   in- 
genious scheme  of  cross-indexing  makes 
the  information  readily  available. 

The  1950  Yearbook  is  dedicated  to 
Rembrandt's  "Man  With  a  Magnifying 
Glass,"  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  the 
man  "in  every  printing  plant,  every  en- 
graving shop,  every  advertising  agency 
and  publishing  firm"  who  "not  only 
knows  the  importance  of  details,  but 
searches  them  out  actively,  persistently, 
and  with  infinite  patience."  The  theme 
of  the  volume  is  "Printing:  The  art 
preservative  of  all  the  arts" — a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  inscription  on  the 
fifteenth  century  house  still  standing  in 
Haarlem,  Holland,  where  lived  Lourens 
Janszoon  Coster,  "the  true  inventor  of 
printing  with  movable  types." 

Technicians  will  appreciate  especially 
such  features  as  the  72,000  combinations 
of  display  and  text  type  faces  assembled 
here;  the  chart  of  1,000  different  colors 
produced  by  combinations  of  four  proc- 
ess inks;  the  1,500  answers  to  common 
paper  estimating  problems,  and  so  on. 

The  general  reader  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  chance  to  browse  through  the 
book  probably  will  be  particularly  at- 
tracted to  four  special  sections.  One 
brings  together  examples  of  the  work 
of  eleven  modern  artists  who  have  had 
a  major  influence  on  all  the  arts  today. 
A  second  section  reproduces  the  work 
of  thirteen  outstanding  American  illus- 
trators, with  captions  by  the  artists  them- 
selves. A  third  section  gives  recent  ex- 
amples of  magazine  photography.  And 
in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the 
728  pages  show  thirteen  outstanding 
American  designers  each  in  his  own  style 
interpreting  the  theme  of  the  Year- 
book. BEULAH  AMIDON 

THE     MEANING    OF     ANXIETY,    by 
Rollo  May,   Ph.D.   Ronald   Press.   #4.50 

A  VALUABLE  ATTEMPT  AT  COORDINA- 
tion  and  integration  of  the  various 
theories  of  anxiety  is  made  in  this  vol- 
ume. One  of  its  merits  is  (in  this  re- 
viewer's opinion)  that  the  author  in- 
cluded a  study  of  the  philosophical  pre- 
decessors of  the  scientific  theories  of 
anxiety.  Besides  a  short  reference  to 
Spinoza's  and  Pascal's  thoughts  on 
anxiety,  he  explains  in  an  easily  readable 
manner  Kierkegaard's  sensitive  and  in- 
creasingly modern  theories  of  anxiety. 
Kierkegaard,  the  writer-philosopher,  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  "inner-experience" 
of  anxiety  and  he  analyzed  its  "mean- 
ing"; that  the  central  human  experience 
of  anxiety  is  not  alone  a  source  of  suf- 
fering, but  it  is  also  a  motor  which,  in 


mobilizing  all  vital  resources  for  over- 
coming anxiety,  becomes  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant sources  of  man's  creative  produc- 
tivity. In  the  evaluation  of  the  scien- 
tific theories  of  anxiety,  the  author 
demonstrates  that  Kierkegaard's  "exis- 
tential" point  of  view  is  in  agreement 
with  the  most  significant  scientific 
theories  of  anxiety,  those  of  Freud  and 
Goldstein. 

For  the  purpose  of  presentation,  the 
author  distinguishes  theories  which  in- 
terpret anxiety  from  the  point  of  view 
of    biology,    psychology,    and    cultural 
anthropology;    he    uses    the    respective 
methods  of  investigation   as   a  criterion 
of   this   classification.     After   a   concise 
presentation    of    the    various    stages    in 
Freud's  theories  of  anxiety,  he  discusses 
the  variations  and  shadings  in  the  psy- 
chodynamic  concepts  of  anxiety  in  the 
deviations  of  Rank,  Young,  Adler,  Hor- 
ney,   Fromm,   and   Sullivan.     Thus   he 
arrives  at  a  synthesis  of  all  these  theories. 
In  his  synthesis,  however,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  author  sacrifices  some  of 
the  finer  details  of  the  psychic  processes 
in  overcoming  anxiety  for  a  simplified 
theory  of  the  personality  and  of  neurosis. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  the 
author  tests  his  theory  by  presenting  case 
histories  of  women  who  have  undergone 
— as     the     author    assumes — the    same 
anxiety-producing    experiences,    namely, 
they  all  are  unmarried  mothers.   What- 
ever reservations  one  may  have  in  regard 
to  the  completeness  of  these  case  studies, 
they  reveal,  especially   in  the  footnotes, 
the  author's  great  awareness  of  the  "inner 
experiences"  of  his  patients.  There,  where 
the  author  differentiates  between  the  ex- 
perience of  "holding  anxiety  at  bay"  and 
of  "avoiding  anxiety,"  one  learns  many 
of  the  fine  distinctions  in  the  ego's  de- 
fenses in  dealing  with  anxiety. 

This  volume  is  not  only  a  lucid  com- 
pendium of  the  modern  theories  of 
anxiety;  it  also  presents  some  aspects  of 
the  phenomenological  approach  in  psy- 
chiatry. In  our  "age  of  anxiety,"  it 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who,  for 
professional  or  personal  reasons,  have  an 
interest  in  understanding  the  basic  mo- 
tivations in  the  processes  of  integration 
and  disintegration  of  personality,  as  well 
as  of  social  and  cultural  organizations. 
Chicago  THERESE  BENEDEK,  M.D. 

INCREDIBLE  TALE,  by  Gerald  W.  John- 
son. Harper.  #3.50 

THE      AUTHOR,      A      QUIZZICAL      /EFFER- 
sonian,  has  himself  observed  these 
events  he  is  talking  about  and  on  which 
he  puts  down  his  personal  slant.     The 
result  is  a  lively  and  hopeful  essay  on 


the  political  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  during  the  first  hah0  of  this 
century  and  on  their  position  today. 
His  theme  is  the  most  profound  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  that  could  face  the  Amer- 
ican people  or,  nowadays,  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well,  the  question  of  how 
to  make  the  decisions  upon  which  de- 
pend our  future  health  and  the  well- 
being  of  those  whose  fate  is  tied  in 
with  ours? 

The  pattern  of  the  narrative  is  a  roll- 
call  of  the  great — Wilson,  Lenin,  Roose- 
velt, Stalin — but  the  hero  is  the  average 
man.  And  the  key  seems  to  be  the  oft- 
repeated  word  "maturity." 

We  are  confronted  with  "simply  the 
old  problem  of  political  immaturity,  that 
fruitful  mother  of  every  kind  of  bigotry." 
Current  pressures  reputedly  induce  ma- 
turity and  have  forced  the  American  "to 
make  use  of  his  reasoning  powers  and 
to  act  in  international  politics  like  a  ra- 
tional being."  The  Marshall  Plan  is,  of 
course,  an  evidence  of  growing  maturity. 
And  even  when  we  slip,  the  author's 
hopes  remain  firm  because  his  argument 
"applies,  to  be  sure,  only  to  the  typical 
American."  The  reader,  unfortunately, 
is  bound  at  times  to  wish  for  a  tighter 
definition  of  maturiay  and  to  wonder 
how  far  this  semantics  alone  can  take  us. 
The  narrative  begins  with  that  dis- 
tant time,  now  itself  incredible,  when 
the  great  excitement  was  provided  by  the 
Voice  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
the  Teeth — smiling  or  ferocious — of 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  best  scenes 
presents  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1912  when  Bryan  swung  the 
nomination  to  Wilson. 

And,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "At  that  mo 
ment  the  American  party  system  began 
to  come  of  age  ...  it  was  no  longer 
entirely  a  game  of  make-believe,  foi 
the  element  of  deadly  seriousness  had 
entered  it  which  has  remained  and  has 
tended  to  spread." 

The  author  looks  at  his  great  men 
with  keen  attention,  and  his  common 
denominator  is  that  all  pass  away.  Only 
man  en  masse  abides.  The  grea<. 
theorists  and  dictators  of  the  Russians 
are  exhibited  as  distrustful  of  the  peo- 
ple, therefore  obstacles  to  their  develop- 
ment and  strength.  Mr.  Johnson  speaks 
of  Wilson  with  reverence  and  of  Roose- 
velt with  love,  "but  so  much  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  as  has  been  salvaged 
has  been  saved  by  the  American  people; 
and  so  much  as  has  been  lost  has  been 
lost,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  folly." 
Upon  our  "maturity"  as  a  people  we 
are  advised  to  build  our  hopes. 

GEORGE  BRITT 
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he  telephone  takes  a 
smaller  part  of  the  family 
budget  than  in  1939. . . 


One  of  the  attractive  and  remarkable  things  about 
telephone  service  is  its  low  price. 

It  actually  takes  a  smaller  part  of  the  family 
budget  than  it  did  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  That's 
because  the  average  family  income  has  increased 
much  more  than  the  increase  in  telephone  rates. 
Even  though  increases  in  telephone  rates  are  still 
needed  to  catch  up  with  past  increases  in  costs,  your 
telephone  will  continue  to  be  a  big  bargain.  The 
increases  so  far,  plus  those  now  requested,  average 
only  a  penny  or  so  per  call. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  big  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  telephone.  On  the  average,  you 
can  now  call  more  than  twice  as  many  telephones 
in  your  local  area  as  in  1939. 


BELL   TELEPHONE   SYSTEM 


HEADING  INTO  OUR  HOMESTRETCH 

This  is  an  "austerity"  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY — to  use  the  phrase  that  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  made  a  national  goal 
and  that  the  British  press  long  visual- 
ized in  their  constricted  issues  in  war- 
time and  after.  It's  one  of  three  reduced 
issues  we  are  resorting  to  in  these  sum- 
mer months  as  part  of  a  program  of 
retrenchment  —  heading  into  our  fall 
publishing  season.  If  plans  hold,  that 
should  prove  the  homestretch  of  our 
three-year  struggle  to  conserve  Survey 
Associates  in  the  teeth  of  inflationary 
publishing  costs. 

PAUL  KELLOGG,  Editor 

THE     NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR 

Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  Colorado,  is  undertaking  a  broad  study 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  among 
the  migrant  farm  families  of  that  state.  In 
view  of  widespread  publicity  on  the  shock- 
ing conditions  under  which  many  migrants 
live  and  work,  Colorado  recently  estab- 
lished a  Survey  Committee  on  Migrant  La- 
bor, and  it  is  for  this  official  body  that 
the  study  will  be  made.  (See  "Belated  Con- 
cern for  the  Okies."  by  Anne  Roller  Issler, 
The  Survey,  May,  1950.) 

Professor  Howard  Thomas,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity has  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  to 
direct  the  study,  which  will  be  based  on 
data  secured  by  personal  interviews  with  a 


Among  Ourselves 

representative    sampling    of    seasonal    farm 
labor  families  in  Colorado. 

It  is  planned  to  obtain  material  on  an- 
nual earnings,  the  extent  of  public  and 
private  assistance,  child  labor,  education, 
health,  housing,  child  care,  recreation,  and 
community  relations.  The  interviewing 
will  extend  into  the  late  fall.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  field  work,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  will  submit  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  gover- 
nor, and  also  expects  to  publish  a  report 
of  the  study. 

ELEANOR  CROOK'S  July  article, 
"Human  Engineering  .  .  .  for  Better  or 
for  Worse"  prompted  two  letters  which 
the  editors  here  share,  in  part,  with  other 
readers: 

I  can  understand  and  sympathize  with 
Eleanor  Crook's  anxiety  about  the  human 
future.  But  most  of  the  terrifying  ques- 
tions she  raises  in  her  article  are,  to  my 
mind,  completely  meaningless.  The  fact  is 
that  inventions  come  one  by  one;  and  we 
learn,  one  by  one,  more  or  less  awkwardly 
to  adjust  our  behaviors.  As  we  adjust,  we 
change  the  conditions  into  which  the  next 
inventions  are  to  come. 

The  best  way  to  confront  the  future, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to  worry  about  the 
highly  ingenious  machines  but  about  our 


highly  uningenious  selves.  Today  we  are 
hog-ridden  by  immature  impulses — hostili- 
ties, suspicions,  destructive  aggressivenesses. 
.  .  .  The  only  way  out  of  our  perilous  mis- 
use of  machines  is  to  learn  how  to  de- 
velop ourselves  into  people  of  good  will  as 
well  as  of  good  intelligence. 
Bennington,  Vt.  H.  A.  OVERSTREET 

I  do  not  wholly  accept  the  relevance  of 
"human  engineering"  to  the  general  ad- 
justment problem.  I  believe  human  rela- 
tions engineering  (in  labor  relations)  has 
great  possibilities.  It  not  only  humanizes 
the  workers,  but  educates  the  managers  as 
well.  I  believe  it  is  the  door  to  empirical 
exploration  of  human  behavior,  and  the 
best  prophylactic  against  all  kinds  of  abso- 
lutist theories  and  cults — the  main  causes 
of  mass  hate  and  war. 

Semantics,  as  it  matures  and  spreads 
will  do  much,  I  think,  to  eliminate  extreme 
thinking,  both  rightist  and  leftist.  I  be- 
lieve it  may  well  correct  the  present  tend- 
ency for  college-trained  thinking  to  be 
politically  less  intelligent  than  the  un- 
trained instincts  of  the  masses  in  the  United 
States. 

These  two  developments  seem  more  sig- 
nificant than  production  techniques.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  represent  the  kind 
of  disciplines  that  may  set  us  ahead  toward 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  high  material 
standards  of  living. 
Washington  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 
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The  New  Look  in  Valleys 

How  the  farmers  and  town-dwellers  along  historic  Brandywine  Creek  are  re- 
making their  soil,  their  water  supply  and,  in  the  process,  their  common  life. 


ANNETTE  H.  RICHARDS 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY, 
a  puzzled  local  farmer  is  said  to  have  asked  a  neighbor, 
"What  does  this  TV  A'  stand  for,  anyway?"    He  received 
the  now  famous  reply,  "Shucks,  that's  easy!     It  means 
Turn  the  Valley  Around.' " 

The  Brandywine  Valley  Association  which  functions 
in  two  states— Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Newcastle  County,  Delaware— is  also  turning 
its  valley  around.  Created  in  March,  1945,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  conservation  and  improvement  of 
the  natural  resources  along  historic  Brandywine  Creek, 
this  nongovernmental  organization  has  been  a  major  force 
in  remaking  local  landscapes. 

A  stream  ties  together  all  the  people  along  its  banks. 
If  the  fields  upstream  are  eroded  by  careless  farming, 
floods  downstream  result.  If  industries  dump  their  waste 
into  the  river,  fish  below  cannot  survive.  If  open  sewers 
contaminate  the  water,  health  downstream  is  endangered. 

What  one  person  does  along  the  waterway,  affects  not 
only  his  neighbors  who  live  below  him  but  also,  ulti- 
mately, his  own  well-being. 

The  Brandywine  Valley  comprises  330  square  miles  of 
prosperous  farm  country.  The  two  branches  of  the  creek 
start  their  leisurely  course  in  the  Welsh  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  converge  outside  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, flow  through  a  number  of  towns,  and  finally 
bisect  Brandywine  Park  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the 
chemical  center  of  the  world. 

Clayton  M.  Hoff,  chemist,  physicist,  and  nature  lover, 
is  largely  responsible  for  starting  the  Brandywine  Valley 
Association.  In  his  rambles  through  the  countryside,  he 
was  distressed  by  the  ugly  sights  that  decreased  the  val- 
ley's productivity  and  marred  its  beauty.  He  began  to 
take  photographs  not  only  of  beautiful  vistas  but  also  of 
gullied  shapes,  rubbish  piles,  and  polluted  water.  As  a 
member  of  the  Wilmington  Trail  Club,  he  helped  gain 
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— By  a  free  lance  writer  who  lives  near  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  knows  at  first  hand 
the  project  she  describes. 


the  consent  of  farmers  along  the  Brandywine  to  build  a 
trail  connecting  with  the  Horseshoe  Trail.  At  first 
farmers  were  uneasy  about  careless  hikers  who  might  set 
fires,  cut  fences,  forget  to  shut  gates,  strew  rubbish,  and 
trample  down  wildflowers. 

When  the  trail  was  completed,  the  Trail  Club  sent  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  cooperating  farmers  and  described 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  route.  In  appreciation,  the 
Club  members  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  farmers  in 
improving  conditions  along  the  trail. 

This  led  to  a  joint  meeting  of  farmers  and  towns- 
people, at  which  Mr.  Hoff  produced  the  pictures  he  had 
been  collecting.  Well  cultivated  fields,  healthy  herds  of 
cattle,  substantial  farmhouses,  flourishing  industries,  pic- 
turesque covered  bridges,  old  Quaker  meetinghouses 
flashed  on  the  screen.  But  there  were  also  pictures  of 
deep  gullies,  of  the  Brandywine  muddied  by  eroded  top- 
soil  and  discolored  by  industrial  waste  and  open  sewers, 
of  indiscriminate  dumping,  butchered  or  neglected  wood- 
lots,  costly  floods,  inadequate  wildlife  cover. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Brandywine,  taxpayers  were  spend- 
ing $300,000  annually  to  dredge  the  channel,  choked  by 
priceless  topsoil,  much  of  it  carried  down  from  Brandy- 
wine  Valley  farms.  People  at  both  ends  of  the  stream 
were  losing  and  no  one  was  benefiting  from  this  silent, 
but  constant  waste  of  common  wealth. 

The  farmers  and  townspeople  were  shocked.  Never 
before  had  they  added  up  the  loss  due  to  seemingly  iso- 
lated instances  of  careless  land  and  water  management. 
They  had  never  stopped  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
their  resources  were  being  squandered.  "Something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it!"  was  the  unanimous  response.  Being 
people  of  initiative  and  vision,  they  decided  to  tackle  the 
job  themselves  instead  of  appealing  to  the  government 
for  help. 

The  Brandywine  Valley  Association  presently  was 
formed  to  spearhead  the  work,  starting  at  the  source  of 
the  stream  and  continuing  clear  down  to  the  Wilming- 
ton Marine  Terminal  sixty  miles  below.  The  area  in- 
cluded some  2,000  farms  and  a  number  of  important 
towns  and  cities.  Today,  membership  in  the  Association 
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totals  over  900  and  the  entire  valley  has  been  spurreu  on 
to  enlightened  action. 

Specifically,  the  Association  encourages  the  residents  of 
the  valley  to  reduce  erosion  and  silting,  lessen  flood  and 
drought  damage,  decrease  stream  pollution,  improve  and 
protect  existing  woodland,  reforest  marginal  lands,  and 
preserve  wildlife  and  natural  beauty.  Its  method  is  to 
arouse  interest,  then  channel  it  to  the  proper  agency  for 
the  technical  assistance  necessary  to  translate  interest 
into  action.  The  Association  believes  in  working  with 
groups  equipped  for  particular  tasks,  instead  of  creating 
overlapping  new  agencies.  These  cooperating  groups 
range  from  federal  to  township  and  include  voluntary  as 
well  as  tax  supported  agencies. 

The  BVA  helps  industries  and  communities  to  obtain 
good  water  and  to  plan  waste  disposal.  It  brings  together 
landowners  and  conservation  experts  to  put  soil-saving 
practices  into  effect.  Silt  sampling  and  stream  flow  sta- 
tions have  been  set  up  to  provide  factual  data  necessary 
for  preventing  erosion,  flood,  and  drought,  and  for 
measuring  progress  in  their  control.  The  Association 
encourages  tree  planting,  sound  woodland  management, 
and  cleaning  and  stocking  the  Brandywine  for  fishing. 


1       HOTOGRAPHY   HAS  BEEN  THE  CHIEF  EDUCATIONAL  WEAPON 

against  soil  erosion,  open  sewers,  industrial  waste,  rub- 
bish dumping,  and  dearth  of  wildlife  in  this  Second 
Battle  of  the  Brandywine.  The  BVA  has  shown  its 
growing  collection  of  kodachrome  slides  to  over  300,000 
people  up  and  down  the  valley,  to  granges,  schools,  and 
clubs.  Mr.  Hoff,  executive  vice-president,  and  his  two 
associates,  Robert  G.  Struble,  agronomist,  and  J.  Howard 
Mendenhall,  technical  forester,  give  an  average  of  five 
illustrated  talks  a  week,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
in  a  single  day.  As  Mr.  Struble  says,  "We  can't  get  them 
all  out  over  the  land  so  we  bring  the  land  to  them." 

Each  picture  must  tell  its  own  story.  If  slides  are  be- 
ing shown  to  a  Ludwigs  Corner  group,  they  will  include 
shots  of  the  Ludwigs  Corner  area.  Contrasting  pictures 
emphasize  the  discrepancy  between  the  natural  beauties 
and  the  man-made  ugly  ones  of  the  valley. 

Early  in  the  work  of  the  BVA  it  became  evident  that 
"something  new  must  be  added"  for  many  farmers  were 
not  being  reached  through  existing  organizations,  so  the 
staff  devised  what  it  now  calls  its  "living  room  approach." 
It  chose  a  typical  subwatershed,  the  Pocopson  Creek  area 
of  seventy-five  farmers,  in  which  to  conduct  an  intensive 
educational  experiment.  A  preliminary  survey  revealed 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  top  soil  already  was  gone 
from  31  percent  of  the  land,  with  60  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder going  fast.  Over  95  percent  of  the  woodlots  re- 
quired improvement  cuttings  with  a  third  of  the  trees 
of  merchantable  size.  It  was  estimated  that  the  area 
needed  297,000  trees  planted,  that  it  could  convert  3,605 
acres  into  contours,  build  at  least  25  farm  ponds,  drain 
633  acres,  and  introduce  major  pasture  improvement. 

Armed  with  these  facts,  presented  in  pictures  and  charts, 
Mr.  Struble  approached  a  progressive  farmer  in  the  area 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  have  some  neigh- 
bors in  to  see  the  exhibit. 

One  evening,  a  group  of  families,  children  included, 
settled  themselves  comfortably  in  the  living  room,  with 
homemade  ice  cream,  cake,  and  coffee  for  sociability.  To 
their  amazement,  these  families  saw  their  own  farms 


Hash  before  them  on  the  screen  with  merciless  photo- 
graphic accuracy,  good  and  bad  alike.  One  farmer  gasped 
when  he  saw  the  huge  gully  in  his  back  pasture.  "I 
didn't  realize  it  had  grown  that  bad,"  he  apologized.  "I 
haven't  been  back  there  lately."  A  friend  needled  him 
jokingly,  "Pretty  soon  there  won't  be  any  back  pasture 
if  you  don't  do  something  about  it!"  Another  shot 
showed  a  woodlot  which  a  farmer  had  not  found  time  to 
fence  off  and  destruction  due  to  cattle  grazing  was  obvi- 
ous. And  so  the  evening  went. 

When  the  pictures  were  shown,  and  everyone  asking 
what  he  could  do,  Mr.  Struble  turned  the  discussion  over 
to  the  host  suggesting  that  he  tell  the  group  what  he 
had  been  doing  on  his  own  farm.  Relaxed  and  at  ease, 
the  farmer  proceeded  to  give  a  practical  talk  that  went 
far  toward  selling  the  idea  of  proper  land  management 
to  his  neighbors.  Interest  was  so  strong  that  another  eve- 
ning was  planned  with  a  representative  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  enlighten  the  group  further  on  what 
they  could  do  about  the  common  problems  of  the  Pocop- 
son Creek  area.  Bill  J.  invited  them  to  his  place  for  the 
next  meeting  claiming,  "My  wife  makes  good  cake,  too!" 

New  farming  methods  presently  were  being  tried  in 
the  community.  The  staff  snapped  progress  pictures  and 
showed  them  at  subsequent  meetings.  When  little 
groups  in  the  Pocopson  Creek  area  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  valley  began  to  function,  a  bulletin  was  planned  to 
keep  people  abreast  of  the  new  activities. 

As  the  program  developed,  the  County  Extension 
Service  became  so  swamped  with  requests  for  complete 
farm  plans  that  it  could  not  handle  them,  so  on  March  1, 
19-48,  the  Chester  County  Soil  Conservation  District  was 
established.  The  BVA  staff  feels  that  if  one  or  two  appli- 
cations for  complete  farm  plans  are  not  filed  as  a  result 
of  an  evening  of  slides,  the  occasion  has  not  been  a 
success.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  SCD  received  over 
500  applications  for  farm  plans  and  completed  over  300, 
a  record  for  the  twelve  northeastern  states.  The  Chester 
County  Extension  Service  has  established  soil  conserva- 
tion practices  on  an  additional  257  farms  in  the  past  six 
years.  In  the  intensively  educated  Pocopson  Creek  area, 
two  farmers  out  of  three  signed  applications  for  plans 
with  the  SCD,  as  compared  to  one  out  of  ten  in  the  rest 
of  the  vallcv. 


T, 


HERE   ARE   ABOUT   150  GI   FARMERS    IN   CHESTER   COUNTY. 

Already  86  of  these  have  established  conservation  prac- 
tices, a  total  of  4,000  acres  of  contours.  Jack  Tingle,  who 
farms  40  acres  near  Unionville,  was  the  first  to  sign  an 
application  with  the  newly  formed  SCD;  in  less  than  two 
years  he  has  transformed  his  farm. 

Ralph  Wilson,  who  farms  212  acres  on  shares  with 
Bert  Anderson  at  Romansville,  says,  "I  think  a  lot  of 
this  complete  conservation  plan  that  we  got  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  District,  and  although  we  still  have  a 
lot  to  do  on  it  we  are  going  to  keep  at  it  because  we 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  farm."  In  spite  of  the  large 
percentage  of  steep -land  these  partners  were  able  to  lay 
out  100  acres  on  the  contour  and  70  acres  in  grass.  Last 
year  they  planted  3,000  tree  seedlings  on  the  steep  slopes 
and  were  not  discouraged  when  dry  weather  killed  some 
— they  plan  to  replant  the  gaps. 

As  a  means  of  focusing  attention  on  the  valley  pro- 
gram, a  "Two-Day  Miracle"  was  performed  in  the  fall 
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A  series  of  meetings  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers  in  the  Pocopson  Creek 
area    has   led   to  the   face-lifting   of   this  part   of  the   Brandywine   Valley 


Brandywine  Valley  Association 


of  1948  on  the  farm  of  another  GI,  John  Gregory,  of 
Coatesville.  While  thousands  of  farmers,  teachers,  school- 
children, and  others  watched,  a  complete  conservation 
program  that  normally  would  have  taken  five  years  was 
put  into  effect  in  two  days'  time.  This  demonstration 
did  more  to  convince  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the 
feasibility  of  sound  conservation  practices  than  many 
hours  of  talk.  Today,  the  Gregory  farm  serves  as  a  model. 

The  BVA  sponsors  an  annual  contest  among  Future 
Farmers  of  America  chapters  to  encourage  them  to  put 
conservation  techniques  into  practice  on  their  fathers' 
farms.  For  three  years,  the  Newcastle  County  Bankers 
Association  has  given  $1,200  to  sponsor  this  contest  among 
local  FFA  chapters.  This  year  the  contest  in  Chester 
County  is  being  financed  by  the  Chester  County  Bankers 
Association,  which  is  giving  $500  to  the  project.  "Bankers 
Bank  on  the  Good  Earth,"  said  an  editorial  in  the  West 
Chester  Daily  Local  News. 

In  1949,  eight  chapters  in  Chester  County  and  five  in 
Newcastle  County  competed.  Thirty-nine  boys  were 
awarded  prize  trips  which  included  visits  to  the  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  Experiment  Station  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Experiment  Station  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  their  return,  two  boys  were  chosen  to  report  the 
highlights  of  their  trip  over  the  Delaware  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  on  Station  WDEL  in  Wilmington,  a  broad- 
cast which  is  a  regular  event  on  the  busy  BVA  calendar. 

Many  schools,  stimulated  by  BVA  talks,  are  taking  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  world  of  nature.  At  least  four  schools 
have  started  school  forests.  The  West  Whiteland  School 
forest  was  set  out  four  years  ago  and  the  trees  have 
grown  taller  than  the  children  who  planted  them. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Coatesville  has 


become  interested  in  planting  a  community  forest  on  the 
barren  hills  around  the  town — a  project  which  will  simul- 
taneously beautify  the  neighborhood,  utilize  waste  land 
and  eventually  pay  dividends  in  lumber  and  cash. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  was  largely  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  valley  of  a  woodland  cooperative  through 
which  farmers  could  harvest  and  market  their  forest 
products.  Called  Woodland  Products,  Inc.,  this  coopera- 
tive, established  in  1945,  today  numbers  sixty-two  mem- 
bers and  represents  some  4,000  acres  of  wooded  land  in 
the  valley.  In  1949,  its  modern  sawmill,  located  outside 
Downingtown,  handled  $75,000  worth  of  products.  Though 
started  on  a  shoestring,  current  assets  total  $40,000,  and 
since  its  first  year  of  operation  it  has  been  "in  the  black." 
The  local  demand  for  lumber  for  farm  buildings  has 
been  eased  greatly  by  the  mill's  custom  sawing. 

Existing  primarily  for  its  members,  Woodland  Products, 
Inc.,  returns  any  surplus  earnings,  called  "overcharge," 
to  the  farmers  who  give  it  business.  One  of  the  chief 
criteria  for  membership,  which  is  open  to  everyone  in  a 
twenty-five  mile  radius,  is  approved  woodlot  management. 
Through  Woodland  Products,  Inc.,  farmers  are  utilizing 
their  timber  today  and  also  safeguarding  future  values 
through  sound  forest  practice. 

The  BVA  feels  that  existing  woodland  should  be  made 
to  yield  a  maximum  return.  Farm  Foresters  have  marked 
trees  to  be  removed  on  more  than  3,000  acres  in  the 
valley.  Already  twelve  land  owners  are  participating  in 
the  Tree  Farm  program,  agreeing  to  manage  their  tim- 
ber as  a  crop.  Of  the  fifty-eight  Tree  Farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, twelve  are  in  Chester  County. 

An  estimated  85,000  acres  (17  percent)  of  the  valley 
is  forested.  About  9  percent  more  should  be  reforested. 
Within  the  past  four  years,  a  quarter  of  a  million  trees 
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have  been  planted,  and  present  plans  provide  for  mil- 
lions more. 

As  a  result  of  the  Association's  efforts,  the  many  in- 
dustries that  prosper  along  the  Brandywine  are  becom- 
ing aware  that  they  cannot  dump  their  waste  indis- 
criminately, without  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
downstream.  Pennsylvania  laws  already  on  the  books 
now  are  being  enforced,  and  all  the  industries  along  the 
upper  Brandywine  have  either  installed  or  contemplate 
waste  treatment  plants. 

Most  of  the  towns,  including  Coatesville,  Parkesburg, 
Downingtown,  and  West  Chester,  no  longer  have  sewage 
disposal  plants  adequate  for  their  growing  population, 
but  they  are  preparing  to  remedy  the  situation.  Wilming- 
ton and  the  towns  surrounding  have  plans  for  a  new 
$13,000,000  treatment  plant. 

Until  recently,  Delaware  had  no  pure  streams  legisla- 
tion requiring  industrial  and  municipal  treatment  of 
waste  and  sewage  before  passing  it  into  the  streams. 
Three  measures  dealing  with  stream  pollution  and  sani- 
tation problems  have  now  been  passed.  When  the  bill  to 
create  a  pollution  commission  with  authority  to  curb  con- 
taminating practices  came  up  for  consideration,  some 
legislators  felt  that  such  a  law  was  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hoff 
was  called  on  for  the  facts.  Bringing  his  projection  equip- 
ment into  the  legislative  chamber,  he  set  up  his  screen 
on  the  Speaker's  rostrum  and  gave  the  assembled  legis- 
lators the  slide  lecture,  "The  Brandywine:  A  Stream  or 
a  Sewer?"  The  picture  told  the  story  of  stream  pollution 
more  eloquently  and  certainly  more  convincingly  than 
words  alone  could  have  done.  The  bill  passed  at  once, 
and  one  legislator  said  feelingly,  "Thank  goodness,  this 
didn't  happen  just  before  lunch!" 


fc-'PORTSMEN's    CLUBS    HAVE    COOPERATED    ENTHUSIASTICALLY 

with  the  BVA.  Fishermen  had  been  finding  the  creek  in- 
creasingly disappointing,  and  the  lower  Brandywine  was 
so  polluted  that  fish  could  not  survive.  Then  the  BVA 
stepped  in.  Now  the  anglers  cooperate  with  the  farmers 
who  are  checking  the  muddiness  due  to  erosion  and 
with  the  industries  that  no  longer  pollute  the  stream  with 
raw  waste.  In  1949,  the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game 
Association  built  thirteen  walkovers  for  fishermen  to 
protect  farmers'  fences.  The  members  consider  the  cost 
a  sound  investment  in  farmer-sportsmen  relationships. 

The  BVA  has  stepped  up  construction  of  farm  ponds 
through  the  valley.  This  has  added  to  recreation  re- 
sources, including  fishing,  as  well  as  to  fine  protection. 
Twenty-five  ponds  have  been  built  to  date  with  the  help 
of  the  county  agents  and  the  SCD  has  requests  for 
seventy-five  more. 

In  1949,  the  Southern  Chester  County  Sportsmen  and 
Farmers  Association  bought  standing  corn  and  dis- 
tributed it  widely  to  carry  the  game  over  the  winter. 
They  spent  $500  on  a  pen  to  raise  game;  planted  thirty- 
five  food  plots  at  a  cost  of  an  additional  $200;  and  gave 
4,000  multiflora  rose  plants  to  local  farmers,  to  do  away 
with  barren  fencerows  and  provide  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife. 

The  BVA  educates  picknickers  as  well  as  fishermen  and 
hunters  in  the  proper  use  of  the  land  and  water  which 
provide  recreation,  teaching  them  to  value  clean  grass 
and  clear  water,  to  respect  fences,  shut  gates,  and  pick 
up  litter. 


Whenever  possible  the  stau  takes  people  on  tours  ot 
the  valley  to  show  them  first  hand  what  the  problems  are 
and  how  they  are  being  met.  There  is  hardly  a  road — 
blacktop  or  dirt — with  which  the  stall  is  not  familiar,  and 
no  two  tours  are  alike.  Always,  as  they  drive  along, 
cameras  are  handy  "just  in  case." 

Schoolchildren,  civic  groups,  and  others  never  forget  a 
day's  ride  and  tramp  through  the  valley.  Though  they 
never  consciously  recognized  a  gully  before,  or  noticed 
a  muddy  stream,  or  gave  a  second  thought  to  an  un- 
sightly heap  of  tin  cans  and  papers,  they  now  spot  them 
at  sight.  And  they  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  anti- 
erosion  contour  strips  that  ribbon  the  countryside. 
Whether  from  farm  or  town,  they  learn  the  importance 
of  sound  conservation  practices. 


I 


N     THE     SUMMER,     THE    ASSOCIATION     HELPS     SPONSOR    TWO 

conservation  workshops  for  teachers.  Held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  and  at  the  West  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, State  Teachers  College,  they  last  for  three  weeks, 
during  which  the  teachers  cover  some  800  miles  of  terri- 
tory in  the  two  states  and  see  conservation  methods  in 
operation.  Last  year,  twenty-four  enrolled  at  West  Ches- 
ter, thirty-seven  at  Delaware,  with  six  turned  away. 

As  the  major  emphasis  of  a  workshop  is  on  "doing  it 
yourself,"  the  teachers  learn  many  things  from  actual 
experience.  They  use  soil  augers  and  samplers  in 
mapping  the  various  soil  types  on  a  farm.  They  lay  out 
contour  strips  in  the  rain.  They  put  out  a  forest  fire  with 
modern  fire-fighting  equipment.  They  use  a  seine  to 
sample  the  fish  population  in  a  farm  pond.  They  drive 
tractors  and  manure-spreaders.  This  first  hand  experi- 
ence amply  supplements  lectures  in  giving  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  natural  resources  and  their  wise  use. 

The  BVA  considers  the  Brandywine  Valley  as  a  unit. 
Hence  it  crosses  township,  county,  and  state  boundaries 
in  its  program.  As  it  is  nongovernmental,  it  is  not  fet- 
tered with  red  tape.  The  conservation  agencies  to  which 
it  directs  the  people  of  the  valley  for  technical  help  re- 
gard the  BVA  as  their  unofficial  coordinator,  and  they 
welcome  the  myriad  requests  for  help  that  pour  down  on 
their  already  overcrowded  desks. 

The  compactness  of  the  Brandywine  Valley  makes  it 
peculiarly  suitable  as  a  demonstration  area  for  other  val- 
leys interested  in  a  similar  program.  Readily  accessible 
and  easily  toured  in  a  day,  it  encompasses  many  aspects 
of  the  conservation  problem. 

As  a  first  step  for  other  valleys  which  feel  the  need  of 
some  such  setup  as  the  Brandywine  Valley  Association, 
Mr.  Hoff  advises  a  careful  analysis  of  the  job  to  be  done. 
He  recommends  a  "Two-Day  Miracle"  to  focus  interest. 
Full  cooperation  with  existing  agencies  is  vital  and  bene- 
fits all.  Above  all,  he  says,  once  you  have  decided  on 
your  course  of  action,  it  is  necessary  to  sell  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  area  on  the  task  ahead. 

He  is  confident  that  there  are  thousands  of  valleys 
across  the  nation  with  enough  initiative  and  enterprise 
to  tackle  such  a  job.  Already  there  are  some  ninety  small 
projects  of  one  sort  or  another  in  operation,  enough  in 
fact,  so  that  there  is  talk  of  holding  a  Valley  Institute. 
Interest  on  a  local,  grassroots  scale  seems  to  be  increasing 
and  if  the  experience  of  the  Brandywine  Valley  Associa- 
tion is  any  indication,  similar  projects  should,  with  simi- 
lar spirit  and  management,  achieve  equal  success. 
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ijhortly  after  the  taking  of  Seoul, 
came  reports  of  the  murder  by  the  Com- 
munists of  Mo  Youn  Sook,  Korea's  most 
distinguished  woman  poet  and  feminist 
leader.  A  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Miss  Mo  is  said  to  have  been  shot 
along  with  two  members  of  the  South 
Korean  National  Assembly,  Mrs.  Park 
Soon  Chun  and  Kim  Hyo  Suk. 

Deceptively  dainty  and  modest,  Miss 
Mo  had  been  in  public  life  for  nearly 
fifteen  years.   At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  editor  of  the   Woman's  Daily 
News,    on    the    board    of    the    Korean 
YWCA,   and   head   of   the   very   active 
Korean  Patriotic  Women's  Association. 
Though    she    took   part    as    an   official 
South  Korean  observer  in  the  UN  action  which  par- 
titioned her  country,  Miss  Mo  was  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  division.   A  native  of  the  North  who  lived  by  pro- 
fessional necessity  in  Seoul,  she   longed  for  Korean 
unity. 

Two  years  ago,   on  a  visit   to   the   United  States, 
she  told  a  Survey  editor  that  much  as  she  desired 


Korean  independence,  she  did  not  feel 
it  would  be  possible  "in  the  world 
as  it  is  now."  An  ardent  believer 
in  democracy,  she  distrusted  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  she  feared,  were  much 
cleverer  at  making  friends  with  the 
common  people  of  Korea  than  were 
American  troops  and  officials.  "The 
Russian  soldiers,"  she  said,  "are  more 
apt  to  understand  what  it  is  like  to 
be  poor  for  they  don't  have  coffee 
every  day,  either." 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  Miss 
Mo  translated  her  poem,  "Night  on 
the  38th  Parallel,"  based  on  an  un- 
successcul  attempt  to  visit  her  mother. 
At  night  and  disguised  as  a  man, 
she  crossed  the  boundary,  but  was  caught,  recognized, 
held  in  jail  for  several  hours,  and  then  "deported" 
to  the  South. 

Before  leaving  the  USA,  she  made  a  point  of  say- 
ing a  quiet  farewell  to  each  American  friend.  She 
knew  the  Communists  counted  her  an  enemy,  and 
she  'felt  sure  she  had  "only  a  little  life  left." 


I'ach    Bros. 


Night  at  the  38th  Parallel 


MO  YOUN  SOOK 


THE  mountain-roses  are  white,  blooming  every  season, 
*    Clear  water  flows  full,  and  cool  is  the  place, 
The  forest  where  incense-grass  and  apple  trees  are  thick — 
This  is  my  native  place,  North  Korea,  with  pastoral  twi- 
light. 

To  my  native  place  I  used  to  go  to  see  my  mother, 
The  village  where  breezes  blow  in  the  beautiful  dim  sky; 
I  wished  to  go  home  where  I  was  brought  up  when  a  child, 
There  the  lonesome  cow  was  mooing  lazily. 

For  five  hours  I  was  tortured  by  the  investigation, 

Embracing  the  trembling  heart  now  and  then; 

Deep  was  the  night,  and  the  dull  cries 

Of  the  night,  and  the  dull  cries 

Of  the  wild  owl  going  to  sleep. 

I  was  threatened,  not  allowed  to  go  home,  yonder  there. 

I  do  not  know  any  theory; 

I  do  not  know  any  political  idea, 

To  the  place  where  I  once  sang  and  played 

I  wished  to  go  to  make  the  tired  nostalgia  rest 

On  the  wings  of  sea  gulls  of  that  North  Korea, 

Where  the  white  waves  are  swelling  up. 

Moistured  with  tears  fifteen  times 

I  appealed  to  the  strangers, 

"Let  me  go  back  home  and  to  my  native  place!" 

Oh,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  a  different  country, 


The  gesture  of  "No"  and  the  lips  of  negative; 
Like  a  foreigner  who  does  not  know  the  law, 
Being  chased,  I  returned  to  the  mountain  top  again. 

I  did  not  know  the  procedure; 

I  haven't  prepared  any  principles  of  thought. 

The  field  covered  with  snow, 

The  valley  of  deer,  endlessly  wide, 

And  the  crystal  sky  of  ever-green 

Were  calling  me  all  the  time; 

And  I  was  brought  up  in  their  blood; 

So  the  way  from  my  soil  to  my  own  soil 

I  thought  no  one  would  stop  my  passing  by; 

The  fatherland  who  cried  loudly, 

Once  in  ecstasy,  the  chains  having  been  released; 

The  fatherland  once  stroked  the  drum  with  joy; 

Where  is  your  happiness  hidden  now? 

Tonight  on  the  line  of  the  38th  parallel 

Do  you  hear,  do  you  hear,  the  cries  of  a  lost  nation? 

Who  does  know 

The  sorrows  of  a  nation  whispering  in  a  weary  way: 

Tell  me,  the  big  men  powerful, 

Tell  me,  the  big  men  powerful, 

For  whose  judgment  may  the  38th  line  of  Korea  wait 

This  cold  night? 

The  pains  of  the  fatherland,  the  worries, 

Trembling,  terrified  by  the  skin  of  fate! 
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The  Hand  of  Helen  Keller 


A  Qreat  Spirit 

has  transmuted  almost  seven 
decades  of  darkness  and  silence 
into  poetry,  wit,  and  humanity 


E.  MIRIAM  LEWIS 


THE  LIMITED.  AS  USUAL,  WAS  LATE.  IMPA- 
tiently  I  paced  the  station  floor,  recalling 
stories  I  had  heard  about  Helen  Keller,  wonder- 
ing what  she  and  her  companion,  Polly  Thom- 
son, looked  like,  praying  that  everything  would  go 
smoothly  during  their  visit  to  the  Astoria  Naval  Hospital. 

Eventually  the  train  arrived  and  I  began  to  scan  faces, 
searching  for  a  certain  deportment  that  would  designate 
this  blind  and  deaf  woman-of-the-world.  After  a  while, 
two  dignified  women  approached,  walking  slowly  but 
confidently,  the  arm  of  one  linked  in  the  arm  of  the 
other. 

"I'm  Miss  Lewis,"  I  said.    "Aren't  you  Miss — " 

"Thomson."  said  one,  as  she  extended  her  hand.  She 
spelled  my  name  to  her  companion,  using  the  manual 
alphabet  which  is  employed  by  the  deaf  and  blind. 

"Oh,  Me-es  Lu-wees,"  said  Miss  Keller,  grasping  my 
hand.  Several  times  I  have  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  fell  in  love  at  first 
handclasp. 

At  the  hospital  the  officers  had  delayed  luncheon  in 
order  to  meet  our  celebrated  guests.  I  seated  my  new 
friends  at  a  table  near  the  window  so  that  they  might 
"look  out"  over  the  compound.  Immediately  that  table 
became  the  center  of  attraction,  the  most  popular  gather- 
ing place  of  the  staff,  largely  because  of  Miss  Keller's 
quaint  quips  and  infectious  humor. 


— As  a  birthday  tribute  to  Helen  Keller  at 
seventy,  the  former  Welfare  and  Recreation 
Officer  at  the  Astoria  Naval  Hospital  recalls  with 
intimate  detail  a  meeting  of  five  years  ago. 


Erich   Kastan 


Our  famous  guest  delighted  in  bandying  tales  and 
often  told  one  on  herself.  There  was,  for  instance  her 
"most  embarrassing  moment":  "Guests  dropped  in  to  see 
Polly  and  me  one  evening  at  our  home  in  Westport.  I 
wasn't  appropriately  dressed;  so  while  Polly  entertained, 
I  hurriedly  changed  my  clothes.  She  always  puts  my 
make-up  on  for  me,  but  I  knew  no  reason  why  I  couldn't 
do  it  for  myself.  After  all,  I  use  only  a  little  powder. 
When  I  went  into  the  living  room  they  all  laughed 
heartily,  refusing  to  tell  me  what  was  so  funny.  Finally  I 
learned,  I  had  powdered  my  face  with  rouge.  Was  my 
face  red!" 

"What  a  hard  time  I  had  learning  to  speak  English 
words!"  she  said  once.  "So  many  words  aren't  pronounced 
as  they  are  spelled.  I  knew  't-o-u-g-h'  was  pronounced 
'tuff  and  'e-n-o-u-g-h-,'  'e-nuff,'  but  I  had  a  hard  time  re- 
membering 'd-o-u-g-h-n-u-t-s'  was  not  'duff-nuts'." 

One  evening  at  supper  she  told  us  she  had  always  loved 
animals  and  they  seemed,  in  turn,  to  love  her  and  to  un- 
derstand her  blindness.  In  her  early  years,  when  she  was 
learning  about  the  various  animals  of  the  world,  she 
wanted  to  know  what  a  lion  was  really  like  —  his  taut 
muscles,  his  great  mane,  and  especially  his  kingly  roar.  " 
Arrangements  were  made  for  her  to  visit  a  nearby  zoo. 
While  her  teacher,  watched  anxiously  from  outside,  Helen 
and  the  keeper  calmly  entered  the  cage.  The  girl  put 
out  her  hand,  touched  the  lion's  head,  ran  her  fingers 
across  his  shoulders  and  down  his  back  to  the  tip  of  his 
tail.  Suddenly,  he  opened  his  mouth  and  roared.  The 
vibrations  ran  through  her  body,  thrilling  her  beyond 
her  wildest  hope. 
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Someone  stopped  at  our  table  to  take  a  picture.  "Oh," 
Miss  Keller  smiled,  as  the  bulb  flashed,  "it  winked  at  me." 

The  blind  woman  skillfully  fed  herself  soup,  salad, 
meat,  and  vegetables,  but  before  she  ate  anything,  she 
carefully  put  her  fork  into  each  article  on  the  plate.  I 
watched  her  hands — graceful,  skilled,  strong.  They  told 
of  hard  work,  of  courage,  hope,  success,  and  their  touch 
revealed  that  of  a  woman  of  sensitive  spirit. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Keller  was  scheduled  to  talk 
to  the  patients  and  staff.  The  original  plans  were  to 
have  her  meet  them  in  the  auditorium,  but  we  changed 
the  meeting  place  to  the  library,  without  notifying  her. 
Extra  chairs  were  moved  in.  A  large  bouquet  of  for- 
sythia  was  placed  just  inside  the  door.  The  room  was 
packed  with  people.  As  she  hesitated  on  the  threshold, 
her  voice  rang  out:  "This  is  a  nice  library."  She  had 
smelled  the  books. 

The  flowers  concerned  her  next.  Miss  Thomson  spread 
Miss  Keller's  arms  around  the  huge  bouquet.  '  'Tis  a 
burst  of  concentrated  sunshine  shouting  forth  the  glory 
of  God."  was  her  poetic  comment.  There  flashed  in  my 
mind  a  passage  I  had  memorized  as  a  child  from  her 
book:  "The  trees  stood  motionless  and  white  like  figures 
in  a  marble  frieze.  There  was  an  odor  of  pine-needles. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  trees,  so  that  the  twigs 
sparkled  like  diamonds  and  dropped  in  showers  when 
we  touched  them.  So  dazzling  was  the  light,  it  pene- 
trated even  the  darkness  that  veils  my  eyes." 

After  I  had  introduced  our  two  guests,  Miss  Thomson 
gave  a  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Keller's  life.  She  told  of 
how  Helen  had  been  born  a  perfectly  normal  child  but 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  months  an  illness  left  her  totally 
blind  and  deaf;  of  how  the  patience  of  Miss  Sullivan,  her 
first  companion,  and  Helen's  own  zeal  and  courage  had 
enabled  her  to  accomplish  the  apparently  impossible  feat 
of  learning  to  speak;  of  how  she  went  to  Radcliffe  with 
no  special  favors  because  of  her  handicaps  and  graduated 
with  honor. 


T 


HEN  HELEN  KELLER  HERSELF  SPOKE,  SLOWLY  BUT  Dis- 
tinctly, addressing  her  words  to  the  hospital  staff.  Some 
of  her  phrases  still  echo  in  my  mind:  "As  I  have  traveled 
up  and  down  the  continent  the  past  two  and  a  half  years, 
visiting  government  hospitals,  I  have  witnessed  with 
exultant  gratification  your  stimulating  good  will  that 
builds  up  new  lives  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Posterity  will 
thank  you,  and  the  disabled  throughout  the  world  will 
bless  you  for  your  faith  in  them.  Reverently  I  salute  you  as 
partners  with  God  who  explore  His  mysteries  and  wrest 
from  death  secrets  of  healing  that  will  make  and  keep 
man's  body  and  mind  holy  as  tabernacles  of  yet  mightier 
life-forces."  Instead  of  applause  there  was  a  reverent 
silence — a  spontaneous  tribute  to  a  woman  who  had  won 
all  hearts. 

Miss  Thomson  then  asked  for  a  volunteer  to  help 
Miss  Keller  demonstrate  how  she  could  "hear"  an  in- 
dividual speak.  A  sailor  stepped  forward.  Miss  Keller 
shook  hands,  touched  his  face,  told  him  he  had  a  nice 
smile,  ran  her  fingers  down  his  neck  to  his  collar  and 
laughing  said,  "You're  a  gob."  Everyone  else  laughed, 
too.  Then  placing  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  along 
the  side  of  his  nose,  the  middle  finger  lightly  on  his  lips 
and  the  little  finger  at  this  throat,  she  requested  him  to 
ask  her  a  question. 

"Can    you    perceive    color?"    he   asked.     She    smiled. 


"Sometimes,"  she  said,  "I  feel  blue  and  sometimes  I  sec 
red."  After  the  laughter  subsided,  she  explained  that  she 
could  not  actually  see  color,  but  that  she  could  tell  a  white 
rose  from  a  red  and  a  white  pansy  from  a  purple,  be- 
cause white  petals  are  thinner  than  colored. 

"How  old  are  you?"  was  the  sailor's  second  question. 
She  smiled  again.  "Sixty-five,"  she  whispered,  "but  the 
spirit  is  ageless." 

Someone  else  asked,  "What  can  we  do  to  help  the 
blind  and  deaf?"  To  this  she  answered,  "Rather  than 
combat  physical  blindness  and  deafness,  combat  blind  per- 
ception and  deaf  emotions." 

She  shook  hands  with  everyone  in  the  room,  allowing 
plenty  of  time  for  each  person  to  speak  a  word  and 
hear  a  word.  One  big  sailor  with  "hashmarks"  to  his 
elbow  clutched  her  hand,  and  said,  "I  fear  we're  the  ones 
who  are  blind,  not  you." 


M, 


LISS  KELLER  SPENT  THE  NEXT  DAY  VISITING  THE  WARDS. 
She  shook  hands  with  every  bedridden  patient  and 
greeted  all  who  gathered  at  her  side. 

Among  the  patients  was  Mac,  who  had  been  in  the 
hospital  eighteen  months,  had  had  several  operations  and 
had  more  to  face.  But  he  always  had  a  smile  and  a  new 
joke  to  tell. 

Mac  had  special  pride  in  two  things:  he  was  Irish;  and 
he  was  a  Marine.  Stopping  at  his  bed,  Miss  Keller  took 
his  hand  and  touched  his  face.  "You  have  a  sunny  smile," 
she  said.  She  ran  her  fingers  down  his  neck  and  across 
the  back  of  his  shoulders,  and  added,  "You  are  a  Ma- 
rine." Mac's  face  brightened.  How  could  she  tell?  Miss 
Thomson  explained  that  she  felt  the  muscle  formation. 
The  shoulder  muscles  of  a  sailor  usually  are  smooth  and 
relaxed;  those  of  a  Marine  knotted  and  tense  from  their 
rigorous  training. 

As  we  left  Mac's  bed,  I  noticed  some  corpsmen  wheel- 
ing a  patient  into  the  ward  from  the  operating  room.  I 
felt  certain  he  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  see  anyone, 
but  the  doctor  stopped  us  at  the  door  saying,  "Don't  forget 
Hans.  No  matter  what,  he  wants  to  see  Miss  Keller." 
I  hestitated,  but  Doc  insisted,  "Though  he's  a  sick  boy,  he 
has  something  to  tell  Miss  Keller." 

Hans's  face  was  drawn  with  pain,  his  knuckles  white, 
and  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead.  But  in 
a  thick  German  accent,  he  managed  to  say,  "I  am  so 
happy.  I  am  so  happy." 

Miss  Keller  laid  her  hand  on  his  brow.  Slowly  he  told 
his  story: 

"I  was  born  in  Germany  just  before  the  other  war. 
My  father  was  killed  and  after  the  war  my  mother  had 
a  hard  time.  Often  we  were  hungry  and  often  cold.  In 
the  evening  sometimes  Mother  would  tell  us  stories. 
Again  and  again  she  would  tell  us  about  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf  and  blind  lady  in  America.  'When  things  are 
hard,'  Mother  would  say,  'think  of  Helen  Keller;  things 
were  hard  for  her.  When  things  seems  impossible,  think 
of  Helen  Keller;  she  did  the  impossible.  Keep  her  faith.' 
Some  years  after  that  I  came  to  America,  but  the  rest  of 
my  family  stayed  in  Germany.  In  1941,  I  joined  the 
American  service.  My  family  were  killed  at  home. 

"I  have  often  recalled  my  mother's  words.  Sometimes 
things  have  been  hard.  Sometimes  things  have  seemed 
impossible.  But  I  never  dreamed,  I  never  dreamed  the 
day  would  come  when  I  could  shake  the  hand  of  Helen 
Keller." 
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A  Broad  Program  for  Mental  Hospitals 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 


f  JrT^HE  SCOPE  OF   THE  MENTAL  HEALTH 

1  problem  is  so  vast  as  almost  to 
stagger  the  imagination."  Thus  states 
a  report,  "The  Mental  Health  Programs 
of  the  Forty-Eight  States,"  released  last 
month  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, (price  $4).  Replete  with  facts, 
figures,  and  generalizations  that  con- 
vincingly prove  this  conclusion,  the  study 
presents  the  most  detailed  pictures  of 
conditions  in  state  mental  hospitals  since 
Albert  Deutsch's  "Shame  of  the  States." 
What  it  lacks  in  eyewitness  accounts  it 
makes  up  in  comprehensiveness,  for  it 
is  based  on  questionnaire  returns  from 
all  the  state  governors  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  190  state  hospitals  giving 
facts  on  need,  legal  aspects,  organization 
and  administration,  finance,  plant  and 
equipment,  personnel,  patient  care  and 
treatment,  and  related  mental  health  ac- 
tivities. 

The  findings  reveal  an  uneven  picture, 
not  only  from  state  to  state  but  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  where  the  best  are 
hampered  by  shortages  of  facilities, 
equipment,  and  all  types  of  professional 
personnel,  and  the  worst  scarcely  bear 
thinking  about.  An  optimistic  tone  re- 
porting "much  progress"  over  the  past 
two  decades  keeps  the  study  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  sensational  without  mini- 
mizing the  great  gap  between  accepted 
standards  and  actuality.  These  gaps  are 
clearly  revealed  in  forty  recommenda- 
tions pointing  out  areas  where  improve- 
ments are  urgently  needed. 

Overcrowding  comes  first  in  the  long 
list  of  problems,  since  74  percent  of  the 
hospitals  reported  some  excess  of  pa- 
tients over  capacity.  Nearly  half  reported 
an  excess  of  more  than  40  percent.  Con- 
sequently, the  study  recommends  that 
the  states  undertake  extensive  building 
programs,  but  it  also  suggests  that  over- 
crowding could  be  considerably  miti- 
gated by  better  treatment  programs, 
which  would  step  up  patient  turn-over, 


as  well  as  by  increased  clinical  facilities, 
family  care  arrangements,  and  preven- 
tive measures.  More  effective  therapy, 
the  report  maintains,  undoubtedly 
would  be  developed  if  more  hospitals 
spent  more  time  and  money  on  re- 
search. 


1    HE  FINDINGS  INDICATE  THAT  ALL  THESE 

programs  are  hampered  by  a  basic 
handicap:  lack  of  competent  personnel  in 
every  category — physicians,  psychologists, 
graduate  nurses,  psychiatric  social  work- 
ers, and  attendants.  Few,  "if  any,"  of 
the  state  hospitals  have  sufficient  num- 
bers in  any  of  these  groups  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association.  Salary  ranges  listed  in 
accompanying  tables  indicate  the  reason, 
at  least  in  part.  The  average  entering 
salary  for  psychiatrists  (without  main- 
tenance) comes  to  $4,381  and  the  av- 
erage maximum  $5,686.  Similarly  out 
of  line  with  current  professional  sal- 
aries is  the  average  for  psychiatric  so- 
cial workers,  $2,041  at  entering,  and 
$3,025  as  the  maximum.  Attendants,  of 
whom  the  report  says  "no  class  of  per- 
sonnel is  more  important,"  have  an  av- 
erage salary  range  from  $1,218  to  $1,- 
688,  also  without  maintenance. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  attendants 
the  report  recommends:  selection  on  a 
merit  basis;  special  training  courses; 
adequate  remuneration:  improved  work- 
ing and  housing  conditions;  and  in- 
creased recognition.  It  also  recommends 
in-service  training  for  all  grades  of  per- 
sonnel, decrying  the  fact  that  so  few 
state  hospitals  maintain  schools  of  nurses, 
have  affiliations  with  schools  of  social 
work,  or  meet  requirements  for  resi- 
dency training  of  physicians  and  psy- 
chiatrists. 

The  report  also  points  out  the  im- 
portance of  food  to  therapy — "adequate 
in  quantity  and  nutritional  value,  prop- 


erly prepared  and  attractively  served." 
Revealing  tremendous  variations  in  food 
costs,  ranging  from  8  cents  to  75  cents 
per  day  per  patient,  it  suggests  that 
some  of  these  differences  may  be  due 
to  lack  of  uniformity  in  cost  accounting 
and  calls  attention  to  a  need  for  better 
record  keeping  of  all  kinds. 

The  report  frowns  on  the  use  of  se- 
clusion and  mechanical  restraints  in 
handling  patients,  though  it  indicates 
that  seclusion  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  patient  himself 
as  well  as  personnel  and  other  patients. 
The  findings  showed  that  while  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  devices  are  only 
rarely  used,  belts,  wristlets,  camisoles, 
and  sheet  restraints  are  almost  com- 
monplace. Nevertheless,  the  study  haz- 
ards the  guess — without  documentation 
— that  "while  this  is  not  a  proud  pic- 
ture," it  is  probably  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  that  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago. 


NEEDED    LEGAL    IMPROVEMENTS 

the  report  recommends  less  emphasis 
on  court  and  judicial  proceedings  and 
more  reliance  on  medical  opinion  in 
respect  to  involuntary  admissions.  It 
also  calls  for  provision  for  voluntary 
admissions  and  for  release  procedures 
involving  periodic  and  continuing  staff 
review  of  the  patient's  mental  condition. 
In  addition,  it  recommends  that  all  pri- 
vate mental  institutions  be  under  the 
unified  control  of  an  appropriate  state 
agency. 

The  report  decries  the  practice  in 
many  states  of  dividing  responsibility 
for  mental  hospitals  among  separate 
hospital  boards.  It  urges  supervisory 
integration  in  a  central  organization  in 
which  it  would  also  put  authority  for 
the  state's  mental  hygiene  programs. 

Patients  or  responsible  relatives,  the 
study  suggests,  should  be  called  upon  to 
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assume  more  financial  responsibility  for 
hospitalization  than  is  generally  ex- 
pected of  them;  but  it  deplores  the 
practice  in  a  few  hospitals  of  insisting 
upon  financial  arrangements  before  ad- 
mission. 

Undertaken  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  a  year  ago  at  the  request 
of  the  Governors'  Conference,  the  study 
was  directed  by  Brevard  E.  Crihfield, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  technical  advis- 
ory committee  composed  of:  Sanford 
Bates,  Christiana  Burke,  Dr.  Ralph  M. 
Chambers,  Loula  Dunn,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Guthrie,  Margaret  Hagan,  Dr.  Samuel 
W.  Hamilton,  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  Dr. 
Karl  Menninger,  Dr.  Winfred  Over- 
holser,  Dr.  Ralph  Rossen,  Dr.  George  S. 
Stevenson,  Dr.  M.  A.  Tarumianz,  Dr. 
Rudolph  Toller,  and  Dr.  David  A. 
Young. 


Opportunities  for 
Social  Workers 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  HAS  AN- 
nounced  a  number  of  opportunities 
under  the  Fulbright  program  for  Amer- 
ican social  workers  to  work  and  study 
in  social  service  agencies  and  institutions 
in  Great  Britain  in  1951-52.  Transpor- 
tation, tuition,  and  full  maintenance  are 
provided  by  the  awards.  Candidates 
must  be  United  States  citizens,  have  an 
A.B.,  or  the  equivalent,  and  preferably 
should  be  graduated  from  recognized 
schools  of  social  work.  Eligible  candi- 
dates now  enrolled  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  should  obtain  informa- 
tion and  applications  from  their  campus 
Fulbright  advisers  before  October  31; 
other  eligible  candidates  may  apply  di- 


rectly to  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  2  West  45  Street,  New  York 
19,  New  York,  before  October  15. 

Senior  awards  may  be  competed  for 
through  the  Conference  Board  of  As- 
sociated Research,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  which 
handles  applications  from  postdoctoral 
research  scholars  and  professors. 

The  board  is  also  receiving  applica- 
tions until  October  15  for  the  three 
hundred  awards  available  for  lecturing 
and  advanced  research  in  fifteen  coun- 
tries. Requirements  for  university  lec- 
turing, in  addition  to  United  States 
citizenship,  call  for  teaching  experience 
in  an  institution  of  higher  learning;  for 
advanced  research,  a  doctoral  degree  or 
equivalent  recognized  standing  in  a  pro- 
fession. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


Training  Southern 

Social  Workers 

AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  OF  ALMOST  CON- 
stant  travel  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work,  SUE  SPENCER  will 
settle  down  next  month  in  her  native 
South  as  director  of  the  Nashville  School 
of  Social  Work.  She  will  succeed  Lora 
Lee  Peterson,  who  has  moved  farther 
south  to  organize  a  social  work  school 
for  the  University  of  Texas. 

In  talking  of  "settling  down,"  Miss 
Spencer  asserts  she  in  no  way  confuses 
the  term  with  "settling  back,"  for  the 
eight-year-old  Nashville  School  has 
enough  projects  and  problems  in  the 
offing  to  satisfy  any  social  worker  look- 
ing for  a  "challenge."  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  necessity  of  finding  increased 
financial  support. 

Started  as  a  regional  school  in  1942 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  Scarritt  College,  and 
George  Peabody  College,  and  with 
Foundation  grants,  the  School  has  grown 
rapidly  in  student  enrollment  and  in 
service  to  the  social  work  community 
in  that  region.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  School  to  participate  in  the 
Southern  Regional  Plan  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation through  which  it  would  receive 
appreciable  sums  from  states  sending  it 
students.  Miss  Spencer  recognizes  the 


problem  involved  in  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Plan,  particularly  as  it  affects 
segregation,  but  she  trusts  these  will 
clear  up  as  segregation  in  higher  educa- 
tion continues  to  break  down  under  the 
impetus  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United 
States.  (See  "Kentucky 
Outgrows  Segregation," 
by  O.  C.  Dawkins,  The 
Survey,  July  1950.) 

The  daughter  of  a 
peripatetic  Presbyterian 
minister,  this  social 
work  educator  has  lived 
in  every  state  in  the 
Southeast  except  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi. 
Her  new  position  might 
be  called  a  homecoming 
not  only  geographically 
but  also  professionally, 
for  an  important  part  of  her  career  has 
been  spent  in  furthering  social  work 
education  in  the  South.  With  a  solid 
background  of  practical  experience  both 
in  public  and  private  organizations,  she 
has  taught  casework  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  at  Tulane,  and  has 
helped  build  up  a  training  program 
within  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Welfare. 

As  a  young  graduate  of  Maryville  Col- 
lege, Tennessee,  Miss  Spencer  entered 
social  work  by  way  of  the  New  York 
YWCA,  where  she  worked  while  secur- 
ing her  master's  degree  from  the  New 


Sue  Spencer 


York  School  of  Social  Work.  Soon  after, 
the  tides  of  the  depression  swept  her  in- 
to the  emergency  relief  experiences  that 
helped  develop  our  sturdy  public  wel- 
fare programs.  In  Georgia,  she  served 
successively  as  a  county 
relief  director,  regional 
supervisor  for  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, and  a  case 
supervisor  in  the 
County  Department  of 
Welfare.  Then,  after  a 
brief  interlude  with  a 
private  c  h  i  Id  r  e  n  '  s 
agency  in  New  York, 
she  went  to  Louisiana 
to  teach  at  the  State 
University  and  later  to 
serve  as  a  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare. 
In  1944  she  returned  to 
New  York  to  become  assistant  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  going  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  in  1946. 

For  four  years  Miss  Spencer  has  car- 
ried the  chief  burden  of  the  AASSW's 
struggle  to  provide  all  the  accrediting 
and  consultative  services  necessary  to 
the  training  institutions  of  a  rapidly 
growing  profession.  Another  claim  to 
distinction  may  be  less  widely  known — 
an  "honorable  mention"  recently 
awarded  one  of  her  water-colors  in  an 
art  show  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


Growth  of  Personality 


LAWRENCE  K.  FRANK 


THE  ENVELOPE— A  Study  of  the  Im- 
pact  of  the  World  upon  the  Child,  by 
James  S.  Plant,  M.D.,  Sc.D.  Common- 
wealth Fund.  $3 

OLD  FRIENDS  AND  ADMIRERS  OF  THE 
late  Dr.  James  S.  Plant  and  his 
work,  will  welcome  the  appearance  of 
this  posthumous  volume  in  which  he 
has  clarified  and  elaborated  his  concep- 
tion of  personality  development  as  pre- 
sented earlier  in  his  "Personality  and 
the  Cultural  Pattern." 

The  present  volume  entitled  "The 
Envelope,"  is  concerned  with  the  "psy- 
cho-osmotic envelope"  by  and  through 
which  the  individual  selectively  per- 
ceives, accepts,  resists,  and  otherwise 
deals  with  the  environment,  especially 
the  social-cultural-family.  The  envelope 
operates  to  give  every  experience  its 
idiosyncratic  meaning  for  the  individual. 
Since  each  individual  is  unique,  with 
his  own  temperament,  rate  and  rhythm 
of  development  and  activity  (cadence), 
he  faces  the  requirements  and  the  op- 
portunities of  our  culture  in  his  own 
idiomatic  fashion. 

The  ways  each  individual  tries  to 
meet  the  problems  of  living,  his  own 
growth  and  maturation,  the  demands 
of  his  family,  school,  jobs,  the  achieve- 
ment of  status,  of  adult  functioning,  of 
mating,  the  impact  of  the  "realities"  of 
life,  all  these  and  the  rest  of  the  twenty- 
one  aspects  discussed  by  Dr.  Plant  show 
how  each  child  develops  his  envelope 
as  his  individualized  way  of  accepting 
and  dealing  with  these  common  prob- 
lems. 

What  distinguishes  Dr.  Plant's  think- 
ing from  much  of  contemporary  psy- 
chiatry is  that  he  views  personality  de- 
velopment as  a  flexible,  continually 
changing,  dynamic  process,  as  contrasted 
with  the  often  rigid,  often  mechanistic, 
conceptions  so  frequently  offered  today, 
and  with  the  belief  that  human  conduct 
is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  an  ex- 


pression of  one  or  two  basic  needs  or 
instincts. 

Dr.  Plant  emphasizes  the  varying 
stresses  and  tensions  in  the  life  of  the 
child,  departing  from  the  belief  that  a 
single  nuclear  complex  is  the  focus  and 
explanation  of  whatever  the  child  learns 
and  does. 

While  he  does  not  use  the  term,  Dr. 
Plant's  formulation  is  essentially  a  field 
theory  which  recognizes  the  continual 
interplay  of  organism  environment,  of 
developing  personality  and  social,  cul- 
tural life,  as  translated  to  the  child  by 
adults.  Because  he  thinks  of  this  dynamic 
process  in  a  field,  he  does  not  rely 
upon  the  usual  assumptions  of  self-act- 
ing agents,  drives,  or  forces  operating 
within  the  child.  Rather  he  approaches 
the  problem  of  personality  development 
in  terms  of  trans-actions,  as  Dewey  and 
Bentley  have  recently  emphasized  in 
"Knowing  and  the  Known."  (Beacon 
Press,  1949.)  This  term  goes  beyond 
self-action  and  billiard  ball  interactions 
to  recognize  the  circular  dynamic 
processes  that  are  operating  in  a  field. 


D 


R.  PLANT  SEES  AS  CENTRAL  TO  PER- 
sonality  development  and  expression  the 
problem  of  meaning.  Each  person,  Dr. 
Plant  submits,  finds  in  life  what  is 
meaningful  to  him:  "the  environment 
is  sensed  by  the  personality  only  in  terms 
of  the  problems  which  it  is  trying  to 
work  through"  (note  the  plural  prob- 
lems, not  just  the  single  problem  of 
orthodox  theory). 

As  he  points  out,  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing, "We  don't  adjust  problems  as  much 
as  we  adjust  to  having  problems;  we  are 


— The  reviewer  was  formerly  the 
director  of  the  Caroline  Zachty 
Institute  of  Human  Development. 
New  York  City. 


trying    to   be 


interested  in  what  people  are  trying  to 

do,  rather  than  in  what  they  are  doing; 

we  see  every  act  as  an  effort  at  making 

an  adjustment  within 

a    problem.    (Will    it 

not  be  a  glorious  day 

when  adults  generally 

look  upon  bothersome 

children  as  individuals 

who     are     trying     to 

solve  problems,  instead 

of    individuals    who    are 

problems?)" 

In  all  his  writing  and  clinical  work. 
Dr.  Plant  was  always  aware  that  human 
living  takes  place  in  a  cultural  context 
and  that  personality  problems  are  the 
ways  in  which  unique  individuals  have 
attempted  while  growing  up  to  meet  the 
pressures  and  opportunities  of  our  cul- 
ture, as  translated  to  them  by  adults. 
If  psychiatry  is  to  contribute  more  effec- 
tively to  the  development  of  mental 
health  and  help  to  foster  wholesome  per- 
sonalities, as  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  is  now  asking,  then 
the  kind  of  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Plant 
in  this  book  must  be  given  more  atten- 
tion, and  studied  dynamically  in  terms 
of  culture-personality. 

All  those  engaged  in  work  with  chil- 
dren and  in  mental  health  programs, 
will  find  this  volume  full  of  fresh  in- 
sight and  stimulus. 


CREATIVE   POWER   THROUGH   DIS- 
CUSSION, by  Thomas  Pansier.  Harper. 


TO  HEAR  SOME  PEOPLE  TALK,  IT  WOULD 
seem  that  a  good  American  is  one 
who  passively  accepts  whatever  political 
or  economic  dogmas  happen  to  be 
fashionable.  But  fashions  change.  The 
shirker  of  responsibility  who  supports 
only  causes  approved  by  the  most  con- 
servative runs  the  danger  that  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  he  may  be  perse- 
cuted for  past  association  with  move- 
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ments  no  longer  held  to  be  quite  re- 
spectable. Refusing  to  give  his  best 
thought  to  questions  of  the  day  and  to 
thrash  out  with  others  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  a  public  issue,  he  is  a  bad 
American;  for  to  do  so — with  becoming 
modesty  and  self-restraint — is  of  the  es- 
sence of  our  democracy. 

Even  extreme  views  when  sincerely 
held  and  advanced  without  chicanry  are 
not  of  themselves  divisive  in  their  effect, 
though  they  may  touch  sensitive  spots. 
The  nonconformist's  note  of  doubt  may 
lead  to  a  reexamination  of  assumptions 
too  long  undisputed  and  thus  help  to 
keep  alive  genuine  convictions.  There 
are  always  new  facts  and  new  trends  of 
opinion  against  which  ideas  must  be 
weighed  if  they  are  not  to  be  dragged 
along  as  dead  weights  on  personal  effec- 
tiveness. Whether  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas  is  constructive  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  it  tat(es  place. 

Professor  Pansier,  in  two  previous  pub- 
lications, has  shown  himself  adept  in 
the  methodology  of  creative  group  dis- 
cussion. In  the  present  book  he  tries 
something  more  difficult,  namely,  to 
make  the  ordinary  participant  in  a 
group  process — and  that  means  all  of 
us — aware  of  that  interplay  of  desires, 
experiences,  and  personalities  which  is 
necessary  for  a  genuine  consensus.  Pay- 
ing almost  no  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  subject  matter  and  the  particular 
objective  affect  the  management  of  a 
discussion,  he  concentrates  the  reader's 
attention  on  the  working  of  his  own 
mind  when  in  contact  with  other  minds. 

The  book  is  simply  written  in  non- 
technical terms  and  for  the  most  part 
addressed  to  the  lay  member.  It  takes 
little  for  granted.  The  average  com- 
mittee member  has  to  be  taught  how 
to  listen,  how  to  "be  himself"  when 
talking,  how  not  to  let  himself  be 
overwhelmed  by  someone  speaking 
with  spurious  authority  or  using 
false  tricks  of  logic.  He  must  learn  to 
watch  himself  and  to  watch  others,  lest 
he  drift  into  an  easy  conformity  with 
majority  sentiment  or  else  evoke  un- 
necessary hostility. 

With  the  sort  of  introspection  which 
the  author  promotes,  some  people,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  may  lose  in  spontaneity; 
but  most  of  us  have  given  all  too  little 
thought  to  the  psychological  mechanism 
of  a  group  process  and  will  benefit  from 
paying  more  attention  to  it.  The  book 
thus  has  an  important  and  neglected 
educational  aim.  It  demonstrates  that 
getting  along  with  people  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  goodwill  but  a  matter  of  self- 
training.  And  it  tells  just  what  that 


training  should  be.     It  should  be  useful 

to   anyone,    whether   simple-minded    or 

sophisticated,  who  wants  to  play  a  more 

effective    part   in    some    corner    of   our 

everyday  democracy.          BRUNO  LASKER 

Author: 

"Democracy  Through  Discussion" 


TO  PROMOTE  THE  GENERAL  WEL- 
FARE— The  Story  of  the  Amalgamated, 
by  Hyman  H.  Bookbinder  and  Asso- 
ciates. Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America.  $3.50  hard  cover,  $1.50 
paper. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMALGAMATED 
Clothing  Workers,  the  union  whose 
members  work  in  factories  where  men's 
clothing  is  made,  has  been  told  in  one 
way  or  another  many  times.  Here  it  is 
told  again  in  a  new  way  by  members  of 
the  union  themselves  speaking  through 
Hyman  Bookbinder,  assistant  director 
of  research,  and  his  associates.  In  a 
preface,  Joseph  S.  Potofsky,  president 
since  the  death  of  Sidney  Hillman  in 
1946,  wrote  that  "this  book  is  essentially 
designed  for  the  newer,  younger  mem- 
bers of  this  union  who  would  like  to 
find,  in  one  place,  a  good  historical  ac- 
count of  their  union,  a  chronicle  of  its 
struggles,  set-backs  and  achievements 
.  .  .  and  of  its  permanent  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  its  members,  the  com- 
munity, the  nation  and,  perhaps,  the 
world." 

On  the  pages  that  follow  appears  the 
story  of  the  building  of  a  union  that 
started  from  sweatshop  conditions  in  1914 
to  become  one  of  the  strongest,  best 
led  unions  in  America,  whose  present 
membership  of  nearly  400,000  enjoys  a 
degree  of  economic  protection  that  places 
them  in  the  forefront  of  American  wage 
earners. 

And  the  story  could  not  have  been 
written,  says  President  Potofsky,  "with- 
(Continued  on  page  391) 
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IMPORTANT 

COMPILATIONS 
IN  THE 


REFERENCE  SHELF  SERIES 

Each  book  is  a  compilation  of 
divergent  opinion  in  the  words 
of  recognized  authorities.  All 
have  comprehensive  bibliogra- 
phies. 

$1.75  each  postpaid 

AMERICAN  LABOR  UNIONS: 

Organization,    Aims    and    Power. 

One  American  in  every  ten  is  a 
member  of  an  American  labor 
union.  This  is  a  book  for  all  ten. 

NEW  FORCES  IN  ASIA 

Bruno  Lasker,  the  editor,  is  widely 
known  as  a  Far  East  authority.  His 
selections  tell  of  half  the  world's 
population  in  a  state  of  ferment. 

BRITISH  SOCIALISM  TODAY 

The  book  discloses  both  Labor  and 
Conservatives  in  agreement  on  so- 
cial services  and  opposed  on  na- 
tionalization. 

SHOULD  WE  HAVE  MORE  TVA's? 

The  pros  and  cons  of  TVA  and  pro- 
posed authorities  in  the  Missouri 
and  Columbia  valleys  and  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

THE  WELFARE  STATE 

(ready  September  1) 

Leading  New  Dealers,  Fair  Dealers 
and  Anti-New  Dealers  present  their 

cases. 

Order  from: 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  CO. 

950  University  Ave.,  N.  Y.  52 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKERS— Midwest,  private,  multiple 
function  children's  agency  outside  Chicago. 
Case  Supervisor,  $3700-$5000 ;  Case  Worker 
III— $3000-$4200;  Case  Worker  II— $3200- 
$3700;  Case  Worker  I— $2800-$3300.  Write 
9041  Survey. 

GIRLS  WORKER,  trained  for  small  settlement, 
position  open  soon.  Good  salary  and  personnel 
practices.  Apply  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
313  E.  E,  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency ;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS — man  or  woman  for  work 
with  adolsecents  andan  adoption  worker — pro- 
fessionally trained  and  experienced,  for  pri- 
vate, state-wide  child  placing  agency  with 
growing  program.  Iowa  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, Room  206,  Savings  and  Loan  Building, 
6th  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Classifications  Caseworker  I  and 
II  provide  salary  range  $2,700-34,500.  Place- 
ment on  scale  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Marcel  Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 

CASEWORKERS  for  combined  family  and 
children's  agency.  Excellent  personnel  prac- 
tices. Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  su- 
pervision. Salary  according  to  training  and 
experience.  Write  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Ind. 

CASEWORKER  —  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple 
service  family  agency.  Expanding  program. 
Professional  supervision.  Limited  case  load. 
Board  of  Directors  active  in  developing  and 
maintaining  high  standards  of  case  work  and 
personnel  practice.  Recently  revised  statement 
of  personnel  policies  available.  Salary  be- 
ginning $3000  to  $3200,  depending  on  training 
and  experience.  Annual  increments  based  on 
evaluation.  Write  Rosemary  Antin,  Jewish 
Social  Service,  78  State  Street,  Albany  7, 
New  York. 

CASE  WORKER,  mature  woman,  interested  in 
direct  case  work  treatment  of  dependent 
children  in  small  established  children  s  insti- 
tution in  Northern  Ohio.  Minimum  require- 
ments M.S.S.  degree  from  accredited  school 
with  some  supervisory  experience ;  sound 
personnel  practices,  salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  9071  Survey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASE  WORKER.  Gradu- 
ate  of  accredited  School  of  Social  Work :  some 
hospital  experience  preferred.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation available.  Opportunity  for  participa- 
tion in  community  programs.  Beginning  sal- 
ary based  on  experience.  Write,  or  call : 
F.  Engeman,  Director  of  Social  Service,  Moun- 
tainside Hospital,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

INTAKE  SUPERVISOR  for  multiple  service 
agency,  member  FSAA  and  CWL.  Duties  in- 
clude supervision  of  workers  carrying  both  in- 
take and  under  care  responsibility.  Oppor- 
tunities for  administrative  and  community  re- 
elations  experience  and  for  participation  in 
student  training  program.  Consultation  with 
qualified  Casework  Supervisor.  Write  Jewish 
Family  and  Children's  Services,  15  Fernando 
Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

HOUSEMOTHER— for    small    Children's    Insti-    I 
tution    caring  for   normal   school   age   children.    ' 
Adequate   staff,   good  personnel   practices.     In- 
stitution  located  within  block  of  public  trans- 
portation.    Write  Children's  Home,  200  Todd's 
Lane.   Wilmington,   Delaware. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Catholic  Social  Service  has 
openings  for  professionally  qualified  child  wel- 
fare caseworkers  Grade  I,  $2,664-$3,708; 
Grade  II,  $2,976-$3,708.  Apply  to  General 
Director,  1825  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  3, 
California. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
Graduate  of  accredited  school.  Mini- 
mum three  years  supervisory  or  administra- 
tive experience  in  social  work;  community 
organization;  public  health  or  related  field. 
Starting  salary,  depending  on  background, 
$3600  to  $4000.  Executive  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  clinic;  professional,  nursing 
and  casework  staffs;  interpretation  to  com- 
munity; and  public  speaking.  Active  Board. 
Mr.  Ralph  Klein,  Planned  Parenthood  Clinic, 
203  Professional  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


WANTED — Social  workers  to  file   their   qualifi-    ' 
cations    with    the    Medical    Bureau ;    opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign    ' 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice   Larson,   Medical    Bureau,    Palmolive 
Building,   Chicago. 

CASEWORKER— (male     or     female)— Catholic   I 
Child    placement    agency.       Minimum    of    one 
year  of  training  in  recognized  school  of  social 
work.      Write    to    V.    T.    Corallo,    Director    of 
Social     Service,     R.C.O.A.S.,     191     Joralemon    [ 
Street,   Brooklyn   2,  N.  Y. 

SUPERVISORY  and  CONSULTANT  OPEN- 
INGS  in  expanding  public  welfare  program. 
Graduate  training  and  experience  required. 
Field  representative  for  integrated  field  serv- 
ice, salary  range  $3780-$4500;  Child  Welfare 
Consultant.  $3780-$4500 ;  Child  Welfare  Su- 
pervisor of  district  office,  $3300-$4020.  Write 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Director,  P.O.  Box 
1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 
WANTED  SOCIAL  WORKERS— (a)  Psychi- 
atric ;  new  guidance  center,  coastal  city, 
South,  (b)  Medical  case  worker;  large  gen- 
eral hospital;  residential  town  near  New 
York  City,  (c)  Medical;  to  direct  department 
large  teaching  hospital,  (d)  Medical ;  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  department  in  pediatrics, 
university  medical  school,  South,  (e)  Medical; 
350-bed  hospital;  central  metropolis,  (f)  Med- 
ical; university  hospitals  and  clinics,  West. 
Cg)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  student  health 
department,  state  university;  $4400-$5500. 
(h)  Psychiatric  social  worker ;  new  psychiatric 
outpatient  clinic,  300-bed  general  hospital; 
American  Board  psychiatrist  in  charge.  S7-1. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

GROUP  WORKER,  young  man  with  profes- 
sional training  in  accredited  school,  to  de- 
velop challenging  program  in  dependent  chil- 
dren's institution ;  sound  personnel  practices, 
good  salary  dependent  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. For  further  details  write  9070  Sur- 
vey. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY— Social  Welfare 
Council,  suburban  New  Jersey  area.  Prefer 
Community  experience  with  emphasis  on  Hos- 
pital, Housing  and  Child  Guidance  problems. 
Salary  $5000.  Survey  9105. 

WORKER  WANTED  — Group  worker— male 
graduate  of  accredited  school,  for  Settlement 
in  large  eastern  city.  Survey  9106. 

AVAILABLE    POSITION— Psychiatric    Social    ; 
Work   Administrator,    Bureau    of    Mental    Hy- 
giene,   Department    of    Health,    Honolulu    14, 
T.H.     Survey  9107. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE — Female,  mature;   member,    New 
York    Bar;    twenty    years'    executive,    adminis- 
trative,   organizational,    legal,    and    legislative 
experience;     forceful    speaker,    writer;     seeks    ] 
executive  post  in  New  York.     9104  Survey. 

HOUSEFATHER  —delinquent,  problem  boys, 
recreational  and  occupational  therapy  experi- 
ence; excellent  checkable  record,  available  im- 
mediately. 9015  Survey. 

ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR   of    Boys    Home   de-    , 
sires   similar   position.      Prefer  challenging  op- 
portunity   in    new    or    established    agency    for    , 
boys.      Age    38 — Fifteen    years    experience    in 
boys    institutions.      Available    now.      Location 
immaterial.     9100   Survey. 


PROGRAM  PLANNING 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

EXECUTIVE,  five  years  experi- 
ence in  settlement  and  case- 
work, seeks  dynamic  oppor- 
tunity sparking  new  program. 
NYSSW  master's  degree. 
9103  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE — Man  and  wife,  college  trained 
and  experienced  in  Aged  Institutions  work, 
i-xtensive  experience  in  financing  and  in  pro- 
viding new  buildings  and  modernized  pro- 
grams for  Aged  Homes.  Wife  trained  and 
experienced  in  dietetics,  nursing  and  Head 
-Matron  work  with  aged  people.  Highest  ref- 
erences furnished.  Currently  employed  but 
v  ,c.?*llcn8'nK  change  on  60  day  notice. 
-\o  children,  no  furniture,  live  in  the  Insti- 
tution. Can  easily  move  to  anv  location. 
909o  Survey. 

COUPLE.  Experienced  institution  managers 
preferably  Jewish  orthodox  Homes  for  Aged. 
Man :  expert  in  all  phases  particularly  culinary 
and  dietetics  department.  Wife:  exceptionally 
competent  matron  in  household  management. 
12  years  experience  in  children's  and  aged 
institutions.  Employed  at  present  but  seek 
challenging  and  remunerative  opportunity. 
Highest  references.  9101  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  (male  Veteran)  with  extensive 
experience  in  field  of  child  care  administration 
and  recreational  agency  direction.  Can  speak 
several  languages.  Widely  traveled.  Desires 
position  with  progressive  and  dynamic  agency. 
9102  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  male  42,  seeks  position 
in  progressive  correctional  school,  court,  or 
child  guidance  program.  M.A.,  Sociology,  2 
years  graduate  study  social  work,  18  years 
experience :  casework,  supervision,  adminis- 
tration, research,  university  teaching.  Mar- 
ried, 2  children.  Salary  required,  $5600,  or 
$3600  plus  full  maintenance.  9099  Survey. 

MAN,  34,  MSW,  supervisory  and  administrative 
experience  in  adoptions,  child  welfare,  juvenile 
detention  and  probation ;  wants  executive  posi- 
tion. 9086  Survey. 

AGED  HOME  ADMINISTRATOR.  Trained 
and  20  years  successful  experience  in  provid- 
ing new  equipment  and  endowment  funds.  At 
present  in  aged  \york  but  seek  change,  prefer 
West.  Male,  married,  no  children.  9085  Survey. 

CASE  AIDE:  A.B.  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  M.A.  Student,  C.C.N.Y. 
Evening  Session.  Experience :  psychiatric  and 
normal  children.  Interested  in  social  case 
work,  New  York  City.  9053  Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

Professional  and  Executive  Position! 

286  Fifth  Avenue  By   Appointment 

New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Bryant  9-4552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 
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Classified  Cues 

Are  you  looking 
for  a  publisher? 

We    consider    book    mss.    of    every 
type;     ask     for     free     Booklet     Y. 

VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc. 
35  So.  William  St.,  New  York  4 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50-M  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway, 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New   York 


KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat    home    cooked    New    England 
meals 

•  Sleep  in  Urge  comfortable  rooms 

•  Relax   on   gracious   shady   lawns 

•  Roam    fifty    acres    of   woods    and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse    in    the    pine    panelled    li- 
brary 

•  Enjoy    peace    and    quiet    of    rural 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

"A   fireplace  and   Whippooruiill  with  every  room." 

1950  Season  —  June   23-September  6 

for  reservorVons  wriie: 
Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Knigbtshelme 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 


(Continued  from  page  389) 
out  the  leadership,  the  brilliance,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  late  Sidney  Hillman." 
One  can  agree  with  that,  and  at  the 
same  time  realize  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  without  Hillman's  able 
lieutenants  and  the  support  they  have 
received  from  an  unusually  alert  and 
progressive  membership. 

This  becomes  clear  as  one  examines 
this  attractive  book  with  its  reasonably 
objective  account  and  its  excellent  illus- 
trations. The  first  section  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  union,  its  philosophy, 
and  its  strategy — the  development  of  the 
policies  that  have  come  to  be  designated, 
correctly,  as  "industrial  statesmanship." 
Following  comes  an  account  of  the  non- 
wage  program  of  the  union,  including 
its  insurance,  health  and  welfare  policies, 
its  cooperative  housing  project  and  its 
bank. 

There  is  a  graphic  story  of  the  union's 
political  activities — Sidney  Hillman  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  CIO's  Political 
Action  Committee — and  an  extended 
case  report  on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  the  role  played  by  the 
Amalgamated  in  its  passage  and  in  its 
amendment  in  1949,  which  brought  the 
minimum  wage  up  to  75  cents  an  hour. 

The  book  concludes  with  emphasis 
on  democracy.  It  was  Joseph  Schloss- 
berg,  the  union's  first  secretary,  now  re- 
tired, who  wrote— and  you  may  read  it 
on  page  156 — "the  leader  is  like  the 
highest  drop  of  water  that  is  sent  up  by 
a  surging  wave.  Without  the  living 
wave  there  can  be  no  highest  drop." 

The  book  will  be  useful  to  many 
ethers  than  the  "younger  members  of 
the  union."  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

Writer  and  Lecturer 
on  Industrial  Relations 

MARRIAGE  ANALYSIS  —  Foundations 
for  Successful  Family  Life,  by  Harold  T. 
Christensen.  Ronald  Press.  #4.50 

HAROLD  T.  CHRISTENSEN,  AUTHOR  OF 
this  important  new  text,  believes 
there  are  principles  underlying  success 
in  marriage  and  family  living  which 
can  be  understood  by  study  and  discus- 
sion, just  as  can  the  principles  in  any 
other  important  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. His  emphasis  is  upon  the  inter- 
personal aspects  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship and  the  parent-child  relation- 
ship, particularly  the  need  for  emotional 
maturity  and  social  normality  in  each. 
He  considers  society's  effects  on  the  mar- 
riage relationship  as  equal  in  importance 
to  the  personality  of  the  marriage  part- 
ners. 
Physical  and  mental  differences  be- 


ALTRUISTIC 
LOVE: 


A  study  of  American 

Good  Neighbors  and 

Christian  Saints 

by 
PITIRIM  A.  SOROKIN 


First    of  a   vital   series   pre- 
pared   by    the   Harvard   Re- 
search   Center    in    Altruistic 
Integration  and  Creativity 

What  makes  a  selfless,  sacrificing 
person?  What  prompts  individuals 
to  devote  their  lives  to  helping 
others,  unselfishly,  unstintingly  and 
with  no  thought  of  compensation? 

Pitirim  A.  Sorokin  explores  these 
and  other  questions  concerning  the 
idealistic  or  "saintly"  person  in  his 
latest  work  "Altruistic  Love." 

It  is  Sorokin's  contention  that  am- 
ple research  has  been  done  on  the 
drives,  characteristics,  environment 
and  other  factors  that  contribute  to 
producing  the  negative  type  of  per- 
son— the  criminal,  the  sinning,  the 
stupid,  the  selfish.  His  aim  is  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  a  person 
about  whom  very  little  has  been 
written  .  .  .  the  positive  type  of  per- 
son .  .  .  the  creative  genius,  the 
saint,  the  "good  neighbor."  This  he 
does,  in  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative manner,  bringing  the 
reader  face  to  face  with  warm, 
friendly  people,  as  well  as  with 
cold,  statistical  findings. 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  interesting 
study  of  an  inspiring  subject,  love, 
which,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
"can  no  longer  be  neglected  if  hu- 
manity wants  to  survive." 

$3.00 

BEACON  PRESS  BOSTON 


AUGUST     1950 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Baraett, 
Executive  Director. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Service*  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces;  Services  to  Vet- 
erans; Home  Service;  International  Activi- 
ties; Disaster  Services;  Medical  Services; 
The  National  Blood  Program ;  Nursing  Serv- 
ices; Food  and  Nutrition  Service;  First 
Aid,  Accident  Prevention,  and  Water  Safety ; 
Volunteer  Services;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross :  and  College  Activities. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  services  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include  CLOTH- 
ING and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION.  RE- 
HABILITATION and  SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS.  MEDICAL  and  TRANS- 
PORT WORK:  in  Europe  and  Asia: 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  and 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
groes, college  lectureships;  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects,  consulta- 
tive services  to  management  and  labor ; 
WORK  and  STUDY  PROJECTS:  for  col- 
lege and  high  school  students,  in  United 
States.  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  confer- 
ences and  institutes  to  promote  study  of 
religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace, 
student  study  groups  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses,  seminars  for  foreign  and 
American  student*;  SCHOOL  AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM:  linking  schools  in 
United  States  and  abroad. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  rtiations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  27.  Calif. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
S3. 00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
Xew  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A,  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-17S3. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T, 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors :  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center, 
235  West  113  Street;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Recreation  Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Tot- 
Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street;  Tot- 
Lot.  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  th« 
Palisade- Interstate  Park;  Co- Sponsor  School 
Settlement.  120  Tackson  Street.  Brooklyn. 


(Continued  from  page  391) 
tween  the  sexes  are  handled  briefly  as  an 
introduction  to  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  each  sex  faces  in 
adjusting  to  its  role  in  a  changing  cul- 
ture; notably  the  conflict  between  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  mothers  and  home- 
makers  and  the  desire  for  activity  out- 
side the  home. 


The  chapter  on  "Sexual  Perspective" 
is  realistic,  especially  in  stating  the  ef- 
fects of  nonmarital  intercourse  on  mari- 
tal adjustment  and  on  wholesome  per- 
sonality development.  The  section  on 
parenthood  states  admirably  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  good  child  guidance. 
This  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopmental stages,  and  a  philosophy  of 


THE  ATLANTIC  PACT,  by  Halford 
L.  Hoskins.  Public  Affairs  Press. 
$2.50 

Analysis  of  the  background  and  impli- 
cations of  the  Atlantic  Pact  from  a  point 
of  view  which  considers  it  an  essential 
step  and  significant  departure  from 
America's  tradition  of  isolation. 

PASSING  OF  THE  MILL  VILLAGE: 

REVOLUTION  IN  A  SOUTHERN  INSTITU- 
TION, by  Harriet  L.  Herring.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press.  $3 

Study  of  the  economic,  social,  and  psy- 
chological changes  wrought  by  the 
breakup  of  company  towns. 

WEALTH  AND  WELFARE,  THE 
BACKGROUNDS  OF  AMERICAN  ECO- 
NOMICS, by  Norman  Ware.  William 
Sloane  Associates.  $2.50 

Popularized  economics,  with  a  broad 
use  of  the  colloquial  and  a  historical 
approach.  The  author  believes  "the  way 
to  understand  our  own  economy  is  to 
examine  its  predecessors,"  and  that  the 


American  economy  can  be  exported 
without  exporting  a  political  system  at 
the  same  time. 

JEWS  in  TRANSITION,  by  Rabbi 
Albert  I.  Gordon.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press.  $4 

Why  and  how  the  living  patterns  of 
three  generations  of  immigrant  Jews 
changed  in  one  American  community — 
Minneapolis. 

LABOR  DICTIONARY;  A  CONCISE  EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF  LABOR  INFORMATION, 
by  P.  H.  Casselman.  Philosophical 
Library.  $7.50 

Easy-to-use  reference  for  quick  labor 
biographies,  summaries  on  labor  or- 
ganization, and  definitions  of  union 
terms. 

THE  WESTERN  WORLD  AND  JAPAN, 
by  G.  B.  Sansom.  Knopf.  $6 

Scholarly  account  of  the  background  and 
foreground  of  Western  influence  in 
Japan. 
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discipline  embracing  the  importance  oi 
home  environment,  consistency,  meeting 
a  child's  needs,  and  striving  for  the  goal 
of  self-discipline. 

There  are  also  chapters  on  later  mar- 
ried life  and  the  widowed  state — impor- 
tant topics  usually  omitted  from  vol- 
umes of  this  kind.  The  final  chapter, 
"Toward  the  Improvement  of  Marriage,'1 
covers  all  the  existent  facilities  for  help 
in  solving  problems  of  family  life,  in- 
cluding educational  programs,  counsel- 
ing services,  legislation,  religious  en 
deavors,  community  services  —  ever 
quack  persons  and  agencies  to  b« 
avoided. 

This  is  a  well  organized  and  well 
written  text  which  holds  one's  interesl 
throughout,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  popu- 
lar, "how  to  do  it"  manual.  The  lists 
of  selected  readings  which  close  each 
chapter  comprise  a  complete  bibliog- 
raphy on  marriage  and  family  life.  For 
the  beginning  student  "Marriage  Analy- 
sis" offers  a  sound  introduction  to  the 
field.  For  the  teacher  or  group  workei 
it  provides  a  well  rounded  synthesis  oi 
the  materials  he  works  with  each  day, 
To  anyone  contemplating  marriage  oi 
concerned  with  its  problems,  it  is  pro- 
vocative and  stimulating.  Dr.  Chris- 
tensen  has  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  his  field.  ALICEROSE  BARMAN 
Association  for  Family  Living 
Chicago 

SURVEY) 
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TELEPHONE  LINES 
ARE  HUMMING 


THIS  COUNTRY'S  telephone  service  is  one  of  its 
greatest  assets  in  time  of  emergency.  It  unites 
millions  of  people  —  helps  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses to  get  things  done  quicker  —  and  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  defense. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  Bell  System  has 
increased  the  number  of  telephones  by  more 
than  12,500,000.  Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  for  new  telephone  equipment  of  every 
kind.  There  are  nearly  150,000  more  Bell 
System  employees. 

All  of  this  growth  and  the  size  of  the  Bell 
System  are  proving  of  particular  value  right 
now.  One  reason  this  country  can  outproduce 
any  other  is  because  it  has  the  most  and  the 
best  telephone  service  in  the  world. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


An  American  Discovers  His  Native  Land 


To  THE  EDITOR:  As  an  easterner  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  first  visit  to  the 
Northwest  I  am  bursting  with  the  en- 
thusiasm that  any  American  must  feel 
when  he  has  crossed  this  vast  and  varied 
land.  My  trip  was  a  short  one,  and 
strictly  for  pleasure,  so  I  came  back  in 
no  way  competent  to  make  authoritative 
sociological  judgments.  Neverthless,  as  an 
inveterate  Survey  reader,  it  was  inevitable 
that  what  I  saw  of  the  great  forests,  river 
valleys  and  desert  lands  struck  with  deeper 
force  even  than  the  awe  awakened  by  such 
grand  vistas  of  scenery. 

There  was  the  Columbia  River  in  all 
its  glory,  its  might  emphasized  by  the  deep 
gorges  above  The  Dalles,  its  potentiali- 
ties glimpsed  in  the  placid  fertile  valleys 
to  the  west.  But  there  were  also  the  un- 
believable miles  of  barrenness  along  the 
high  Columbia  banks  between  The  Dalles 
and  Grand  Coulee;  and  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  empty  land  that  was  Vanport, 
with  40,000  population  before  the  river's 
1948  rampage.  No  wonder  Richard  Neu- 
berger  has  called  for  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  (see  The  Survey,  July  1949)  to 


harness   this  most  impressive  of  rivers. 

How  strange  it  seemed,  then,  to  find 
that  all  northwesterners  were  not  in  com- 
plete accord  in  so  bringing  prosperity  and 
safety  to  their  region  and  their  nation, 
and  that  opposition  came  from  subtler  rea- 
sons than  the  usual  "interference  with  pri- 
vate enterprise."  I  was  prepared  for  the 
businessman's  fear  of  government  compe- 
tition but  could  hardly  believe  my  ears 
when  a  public  health  nurse  told  me  her 
reasons  for  opposing  a  proposed  irrigation 
project  —  it  was  rife  with  sociological 
dangers,  she  said,  because  "outsiders"  would 
settle  on  the  land.  I  found  traces  of  this 
chauvinism  wherever  the  population  had 
been  swelled  by  World  War  II  migration. 
In  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  I 
heard  "old  timers"  talk  of  the  "new  peo- 
ple" in  terms  at  best  of  sufferance,  talk 
that  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
westerner's  generous  hospitality  to  visitors. 

There  was  thrill  after  thrill  in  my  visit 
but  sadness  and  fear,  too.  I  saw  the 
devastation  of  the  great  Tillamook  Burn 
where  over  a  hundred  miles  of  Douglas  fir 
and  hemlock  were  laid  waste  by  the  rav- 


ages of  fire  a  decade  ago.  This  was  the 
worst,  but  there  was  many  another  bare 
mountainside,  once  a  great  forest,  some  de- 
nuded by  fire  and  others  unhappily  by  the 
short-sightedness  of  lumber  companies 
which  have  ignored  the  government's 
recommendations  for  selective  cutting  and 
reseeding. 

Here,  as  Beulah  Amidon  pointed  out  in 
"After  the  Impatient  Axe,"  (Survey 
Graphic,  November  1948)  big  business  is 
not  so  much  the  villain  as  small  business, 
for  some  of  the  larger  companies,  such  as 
Weyerhaeuser,  have  come  to  realize  that 
their  own  futures  as  well  as  the  nation's 
depend  on  a  policy  of  conservation.  But 
what  can  be  done  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  the  northwestern  states  that  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  protecting  the  great 
forest  preserves  against  the  quick  profit 
takers  and  the  careless  loggers  who  can 
undoubtedly  be  blamed  for  the  majority 
of  devastating  fires? 

The  Survey  has  done  yeoman  service 
in  the  past  for  keeping  the  importance  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources  before 
the  public,  but  it  has  taken  a  visit  across 
the  continent  for  one  reader  to  realize 
the  importance  of  such  a  campaign. 
Pittsburgh  TRAVELER 


"It's  Our  Responsibility" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  I  read  in  The  Survey  (June)  the 
song,  "It's  Our  Responsibility,"  by  Bar- 
bara Abel.  It  seemed  to  indicate  that  so- 
cial workers,  unlike  most  specialists,  are 
alive  to  their  relationship  to  government. 

Some  years  ago,  a  symposium  was  pre- 
pared at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, consisting  of  seventy  statements 
describing  the  spirit  and  practice  of  democ- 
racy. Only  one  of  these  statements  men- 
tioned voting.  About  that  time  The  Survey 
published  a  symposium  by  college  presi- 
dents on  the  purpose  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. Out  of  a  dozen  letters,  only  one 
mentioned  preparation  for  voting. 

Our  era  might  well  be  called  "the  twi- 
light of  the  elector."  What  are  the  duties 
of  the  voter?  To  study  public  affairs  be- 
tween election  days;  to  help  form  public 
opinion;  to  cast  a  conscientious  ballot. 

The  choice  of  a  party  and  voting  its 
ticket  for  a  lifetime  do  not  necessarily 
change  a  zero  into  a  unit.  And  today, 
zeros  or  units,  we  are  all  at  the  mercy 
of  pressure  groups  and  their  propaganda. 

Education   is   the   onlv   effective  tool   of 


change.  In  the  last  three  years  of  his 
minority,  the  elector-to-be  could  give  one 
hour  a  week  to  the  study  of  the  geog- 
raphy, population  and  politics  of  the  USA 
and  his  home  locality.  After  coming  of 
age,  the  new  electors  (and  the  old  elec- 
tors, too)  could  devote  one  evening  a  week 
to  the  public  affairs  of  city,  county,  state 
or  nation. 

We  need  a  crusade  to  teach  electors 
electorship.  More  urgently,  we  need  a 
democratic  renaissance  in  the  USA,  based 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to 
participate  in  public  life.  Mere  propa- 
ganda would  then  give  way  to  facts,  and 
hysteria  to  calm  judgment.  Nothing  is 
more  needed  at  this  critical  time. 
Lancaster,  Pa.  .  H.  D.  PYOTT 

Far-Reaching  Decisions 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  an  otherwise  excellent 
article  by  O.  C.  Dawkins,  "Kentucky  Out- 
grows Segregation,"  in  The  Survey  (July) 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  no 
mention  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ions in  the  Sweatt  and  McLaurin  Cases. 
The  court  unanimously  held  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School  (white)  must 


admit  a  qualified  Negro  applicant,  Heman 
Marion  Sweatt,  instead  of  forcing  him  to 
attend  a  newly  established  Negro  law 
school.  In  comparing  the  two  institutions, 
the  Chief  Justice  wrote,  "we  cannot  find 
substantial  equality  in  the  educational  op- 
portunity offered  white  and  Negro  law 
students  by  the  state." 

The  McLaurin  case  was  brought  by  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, where  the  rules  required  him  and 
twenty-three  other  Negro  students  to  use 
separate  classrooms  and  dining  facilities 
which  set  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
student  body.  The  court  held  that  these 
curbs  deprive  Mr.  McLaurin  of  "his  per- 
sonal and  present  right"  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

Both   decisions  should  speed   the  break- 
down of  Jim  Crow  practices  in  Kentucky 
which  your  author  described  so  well,  and 
in  other  states,  too. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  IRMA  G.  HARTER 

[In  fairness  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  it  should  be 
stated  that  it  was  too  late  to  revise  his 
article  when  these  decisions  were  handed 
down  on  June  5. — EDITOR] 
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THE  SURVEY 


Among  Ourselves 


THE  VASTNESS  of  the  mental  health 
problem,  reported  in  the  August  Survey,  is 
underscored  by  a  recent  statement  by  Dr. 
Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Basing  his 
statement  on  a  survey  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Dr.  Scheele 
reported  that  in  1948  there  were  600,000 
patients  in  state  mental  hospitals.  The 
207  institutions  covered  in  the  survey  in- 
dicated that  the  degree  of  overcrowding  in- 
creased by  almost  10  percent  in  the  year 
of  the  study,  rising  from  16.7  at  the  end 
of  1947  to  18.2  percent  at  the  end  of  1948. 
The  data  show  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
southern  and  western  states  have  relatively 
fewer  facilities  for  the  mentally  ill  than 
do  northern  and  eastern  states.  In  every 
age  group,  male  first  admissions  were 
higher  than  those  of  females.  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  first  admissions  were  of  pa- 
tients 60  years  of  age  or  older. 


TEN  RETIRED  SCHOLARS  have  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  first  panel  of  retired  college 
and  university  professors  organized  by  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York 
City.  The  panel  is  the  first  project  of  the 
Alvin  Johnson  Fund,  established  last  fall 
in  honor  of  the  president  emeritus  of  the 
school.  The  purpose  of  the  Fund,  accord- 
ing to  President  Hans  Simons,  is  to  ex- 
plore "new  and  hopeful  directions  in 
higher  education."  One  member  of  this 
panel  is  John  Fitch,  once  a  Survey  editor, 
for  thirty  years  a  teacher  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  of  articles  and  book  reviews 
to  our  pages. 

VERBALLY  AND  BY  MAIL  The  Surrey 
has  received  interested  comment  on  "Labo- 
ratory for  Theologians,"  by  Robert  L. 
Hough  (July).  But  there  could  be  no 
more  vivid  evidence  of  the  appeal  of  this 
Harlem  project  in  practical  religion  than 
two  communications  from  Survey  readers 
to  the  young  pastors  themselves.  One  was 
from  a  New  York  business  woman  whose 
avocation  is  arts  and  crafts.  She  offered 
to  use  her  very  limited  leisure  in  establish- 
ing and  directing  a  handcraft  program  for 
the  children  of  the  parish.  The  other  was 
from  the  West,  enclosing  a  modest  check 
which  somehow  had  been  spared  from  the 
tight  budget  of  a  medical  student,  to  help 
further  the  work  of  the  East  Harlem 
churches. 


CONNECTICUT  CONTINUES  to  pioneer 
in  the  effort  to  cure  and  rehabilitate  alco- 
holics, as  reported  by  Kathryn  Close  in 
"Hope  of  the  Alcoholic"  (The  Survey, 
June  1949).  The  state's  latest  advance  is 
the  opening  of  the  first  state-operated  in- 
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patient  hospital  for  alcoholics.  The  fifty- 
bed  institution  will  be  operated  in  con- 
junction with  the  six  out-patient  clinics 
located  in  various  sections  of  Connecticut. 
Alcoholics  will  come  to  the  hospital,  as  they 
do  to  the  clinics,  voluntarily,  brought  by 
relatives,  or  referred  by  courts  or  social 
agencies.  Connecticut's  program  for  the 
alcoholic  is  financed  by  setting  aside  nine 
percent  of  the  revenue  from  liquor  licenses. 
In  1949,  the  funds  available  amounted  to 
$225,000.  The  new  hospital  is  expected  to 
save  the  state  thousands  of  dollars  by 're- 
ducing the  economic  losses  which  alco- 
holism causes  in  minor  law  violations,  ill- 


ness,    accidents,     unemployment,     broken 
homes,  and  relief. 

This  is  the  third  "austerity"  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY — to  use  the  phrase  that  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  made  a  national  goal,  and  that  the 
British  press  long  visualized  in  wartime 
and  after.  We  have  resorted  to  these  re- 
duced issues  as  part  of  a  program  of  re- 
trenchment— heading  into  the  jail  publish- 
ing season.  If  plans  hold,  that  should  prove 
the  homestretch  of  our  three-year  struggle 
to  conserve  Survey  Associates  in  the  face 
of  mounting  publishing  costs— PAUL  KEL- 
LOGG,  EDITOR 
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The  art  teacher  and  one  of  his  classes  in  a  Bombay  school.  Creative 
methods  of  education,  and  emphasis  on  India's  own  rich  culture  and 
tradition  inform  the  new  nation's  program  for  the  oncoming  generation 
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The  Moral  Sense  of  India 


An  American  known  for  his  social  insight  brought  back  from  India  clues  to 
the  contribution  the  new  nation  may  make  to  a  frightened,  cynical  age. 


EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


RECENT  SESSIONS  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
United  Nations  represent  something  more  than  a 
procedural  impasse.  Beneath  these  frustrations  which  pre- 
vent the  Council  from  coming  to  grips  with  the  Korean 
situation  lies  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  involved 
problem  into  moral  perspective.  Only  India's  delegate, 
Sir  Benegal  N.  Rau,  seems  to  insist  upon  proceeding  on 
the  basis  of  moral  considerations.  His  current  proposal 
to  have  the  United  Nations  make  an  impartial  study  of 
the  Korean  tragedy  and  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  future 
of  that  distressed  nation  is  in  essence  a  moral,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  power,  solution  to  the  problem.  Nehru's 
previous  offer  to  mediate  the  conflict  was  of  the  same 
nature.  And  herein  lies  the  clue  to  independent  India's 
position  in  world  affairs.  For  looking  over  the  brief 
record,  it  seems  clear  that  a  new  moral  force  has  come 
into  our  world. 

We  had  premonitions  of  this  new  moral  power  during 
India's  half-century  struggle  for  independence.  Gandhi 
was  its  symbol  and  passive  resistance  its  slogan.  A  new 
revolutionary  strategy  had  been  born  and  after  many  trials 
during  which  the  rest  of  the  world  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment the  new  tactic  won  its  victory.  India  became  free 
and  independent. 

Then  came  the  inexplicable  shock:  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion culminated,  at  the  moment  of  its  success,  in  the  most 
violent  outburst  of  civil  war  known  to  modern  history. 
When  the  pressure  of  British  rule  was  removed,  the 
consequence  was  "internal  combustion."  Moslems  and 
Hindus,  the  two  principal  religious  divisions  of  India, 
began  to  kill  each  other.  Accumulated  aggression,  so  long 
restrained  by  Gandhi's  movement,  now  burst  forth  with 
fury  and  the  world  looked  on  in  amazement  and  horror. 

As  violence  gradually  subsided  and  the  Moslems  estab- 
lished their  new  state  of  Pakistan,  there  came  a  second 

— By  the  retiring  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Columbia  University.  He  spent  part  of  the  aca- 
demic year  1949-50  at  the  University  of  Delhi, 
as  a  visiting  professor  at  its  School  of  Social  Work. 


shock — Gandhi  himself  was  murdered  and  by  one  of  his 
own  people,  a  super-patriot  who  wanted  nationalism 
coupled  with  Hindu  religion  and  hence  considered  the 
tolerant  Gandhi  a  threat  to  independent  India.  Nations, 
it  appear;.,  are  seldom  capable  of  achieving  statehood  with- 
out passing  through  stages  of  martyrdom  and  tragedy. 
The  birth  of  a  modern  nation  seems  to  be  a  seismic  event. 
But  it  was  precisely  during  these  days  of  sorrow  that 
India's  moral  sense  reawoke.  In  a  memorable  address, 
the  leader  upon  whom  Gandhi's  mantle  had  fallen, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  spoke  with  great  solemnity:  "Friends 
and  comrades,"  he  said,  "the  light  has  gone  out  of  our 
lives  and  there  is  darkness  everywhere.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  tell  you  and  how  to  say  it.  Our  beloved  leader, 
Bapu,  as  we  call  him,  the  Father  of  the  Nation  is  no 
more."  Then,  as  if  realizing  that  his  own  leadership  had 
now  been  called  into  question,  he  resumed  by  transmut- 
ing his  eulogy  into  a  challenge,  speaking  these  prophetic 
words:  "The  light  has  gone  out,  I  said,  and  yet  I  was 
wrong.  For  the  light  that  shone  in  this  country  was  no 
ordinary  light.  The  light  that  has  illuminated  this  coun- 
try for  these  many  many  years  will  illuminate  this  country 
for  many  more  years,  and  a  thousand  years  later,  that 
light  will  still  be  seen  in  this  country  and  the  world  will 
see  it  and  it  will  give  solace  to  innumerable  hearts."  ("In- 
dependence and  After,"  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  John  Day.) 


AMERICANS   BECAME    AWARE    OF    INDIA    AS    A    MORAL   FORCE 

when  Nehru  visited  this  country  during  the  autumn  of 
1949.  While  India's  Prime  Minister  was  in  the  United 
States  addressing  huge  and  variegated  audiences  from 
coast  to  coast,  I  was  in  India  serving  as  visiting  professor 
at  the  University  of  Delhi.  I  have  since  spoken  with 
many  of  my  fellow  countrymen  who  saw  and  heard  him. 
and  they  are  at  one  in  describing  his  presence  and  his 
words  as  moral  experiences.  His  publisher,  with  under- 
standable enthusiasm,  described  his  mission  in  this 
language:  "It  has  been  well  said  that  the  visit  to  America 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1949,  was  like  a  fresh  wind  blowing  across  the  con- 
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GANDHI 


The  means  may  be  likened  to  a  seed,  the  end  to 
a  tree;  and  there  is  just  the  same  inviolable  con- 
nection between  the  means  and  the  end  as  there 
is  between  the  seed  and  the  tree. 

•f 

Man  becomes  great  exactly  in  the  degree  in 
which  he  works  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

•f 

That  economics  is  untrue  which  ignores  or 
disregards  moral  values. 


I  hold  that  democracy  cannot  be  evolved  by  forcible  methods.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  cannot  be  imposed  from  without.  It  has  to  come 
from  within. 


tinent.  At  a  time  of  apathy,  cynicism,  and  fear,  his  voice 
rang  out  with  words  of  action,  idealism,  and  hope.  Never 
before  have  we  seen  a  statesman  like  him.  He  was 
astonishingly  candid.  He  did  not  speak  'off  the  record'; 
he  rarely  dodged  a  question  and  never  minced  words." 

Thus  in  a  great  many  ways,  independent  India  has 
spoken  to  the  world  in  language  which  is  elevated  and 
ethically  sound.  Her  spokesmen  are  striving  to  keep  the 
light  of  idealism  aflame  while  all  about  them  they  hear 
words  of  despair.  How  has  it  come  about  that  this 
new,  and  yet  old,  civilization  is  able  to  talk  of  peace 
when  war  is  paramount  in  our  minds?  Why  does  India 
resort  to  the  gentle  doctrine  of  tolerance  while  intolerance 
and  persecution  are  the  order  of  the  day  throughout 
most  of  the  world  r 


T, 


HESE    ARE,    I     BELIEVE,     IMPORTANT    QUESTIONS;     I     SHALL 

strive  to  furnish  a  few  tentative  answers — tentative  be- 
cause one's  own  moment  of  history  never  is  clearly  seen. 
While  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period,  we  are  able  to 
recognize  certain  events  and  to  ascribe  to  these  certain 
meanings  but  we  cannot  be  sure  where  these  events  are 
taking  us.  In  short,  we  can,  as  observers,  see  the  parts 
but  we  cannot  see  the  configuration  of  which  these  parts 
are  elements. 

It  is  customary  in  analyzing  national  character  to  di- 
vide a  nation's  policies  and  intentions  into  two  parts — 
foreign  and  domestic.  This  separation,  as  we  Americans 
have  learned  during  our  long  struggle  to  shake  off  isola- 
tionism and  take  on  responsibilities  of  world  participation, 
becomes  less  and  less  meaningful.  A  modern  nation 
cannot  pursue  a  foreign  policy  without  at  the  same  time 
integrating  its  immediate  and  future  consequences  with 
domestic  affairs. 

India's  foreign  policy  is  compounded  of  two  basic  ele- 
ments: first,  India  refuses  to  align  herself  with  either 
of  the  two  great  power  blocs  which  now  dominate  all 
international  situations;  she  refuses  to  become  a  potential 
ally  of  either  Soviet  Russia  or  the  United  States  and  their 
respective  adherents.  Second,  Indian  spokesmen  do  not 
believe  peace  is  possible  so  long  as  any  form  of  im- 
perialism persists  in  the  world.  Racial  discrimination  is 
regarded  by  most  Indian  leaders  as  a  by-product  of 
colonialism,  or  imperialism;  hence  the  final  and  com- 
plete elimination  of  such  discrimination  is  an  integral 
part  of  India's  foreign  policy. 

The  first  of  these  policies  is  frequently  called  neutrality, 


but  Indian  leaders  prefer  to  call  it  in- 
dependence. They  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  neutrality 
being  a  negative  attitude  whereas  in- 
dependence, so  they  believe,  has  posi- 
tive connotations.  Neutrality  may  im- 
ply nothing  more  than  abstention 
from  a  struggle  for  purposes  of  safety. 
But  Indian  leaders  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  if  another  world  war  be- 
gins, they  will  find  themselves  at  its 
very  center.  As  was  vividly  demon- 
strated in  World  War  II,  India's  geo- 
graphical position  is  one  of  vulner- 
ability. The  Indians  consider  their 
policy  of  independence  an  anti-war 
measure.  They  believe  that  the  act  of 
alliance  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  power  blocs 
would  bring  the  world  a  step  nearer  open  warfare.  They 
wish  to  remain,  therefore,  outside  the  circle  of  competing 
powers.  They  have  no  faith  in  material  might.  They  also 
believe,  as  most  Americans  have  ceased  to  believe,  that 
two  ideological  systems  as  far  apart  as  Western  democracy 
and  Soviet  Communism  can  coexist  peaceably  in  the  same 
world. 

This  policy  of  independence  is  difficult  for  Americans 
to  comprehend  or  approve.  But  it  has  roots  deep  in  the 
soil  of  Indian  history  and  philosophy.  At  the  base  of 
their  civilization  lies  the  firm  faith  that  moral  strength 
is  superior  to  material  power.  In  its  long  history,  India 
has  been  invaded  many  times  but,  from  the  Indian  view- 
point, never  really  conquered.  "There  is  a  continuing 
synthesis  in  India's  real  history,"  writes  Nehru.  The  alien 
invader  may  bring  with  him  an  entirely  different  set  of 
cultural  values  and  these  are  in  part  assimilated  without 
loss  of  India's  "essentially  unified  culture."  It  is  this 
belief  in  cultural  synthesis  which  supports  the  theory 
that  communism  and  democracy  may  exist  side  by  side. 
India's  domestic  counterpart  of  her  accepted  foreign 
policy  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  new  India 
will  copy  neither  Russian  collectivism  nor  American  free 
enterprise  as  a  way  of  economic  life.  Their  aim  is  a 
mixed  or  plural  economy  in  which  there  will  be  some 
private  enterprise,  some  cooperative  enterprise,  and  con- 
siderable state  enterprise,  all  collaborating  to  the  same  end. 
They  do  not  believe  that  these  three  ways  of  economic 
life  are  mutually  exclusive. 


A 


REALISTIC  VIEW   OF   THE  CURRENT  SCENE   IN   THE  USA, 

Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  elsewhere  today 
will  show  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  support  this  thesis. 
Thus,  in  this  country,  one  finds  in  many  communities  the 
three  types  of  enterprise  prospering  simultaneously — the 
chain  store,  the  co-op  grocery,  and  the  state  experimental 
farm,  for  example.  The  chief  difference,  perhaps,  is  that 
in  India  this  variety  is  a  matter  of  explicit  public  policy, 
while  elsewhere  it  has,  like  Topsy,  "just  growed." 

We  may  question  and  disapprove  of  both  the  Indian 
foreign  policy  of  independence  and  the  domestic  plan 
for  a  plural  economy  but  while  doing  so  we  should  keep 
steadily  in  mind  the  inescapable  fact  that  these  principles 
rest  upon  moral  grounds.  These  are  not  pathways  chosen 
for  opportunistic  reasons. 

Identifying  racial  discrimination  with  imperialism  may 
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not  be  strictly  accurate  in  historical  terms,  but  it  is  as  a 
colonial  people  of  dark  skin  that  racial  discrimination  be- 
came known  to  Indians.  In  this  instance,  we  see  again 
the  intimate  relation  between  foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
If  India  was  to  become  the  champion  of  racial 


cies. 


equality,  first  in  Asia,  then  in  Africa,  and  ultimately  in 
the  world,  how  reconcile  this  high  moral  objective  with 
the  hideous  intolerance  of  the  caste  system  which  for 
ages  has  characterized  India's  social-economic  life?  Both 
types  of  discrimination— race  and  caste — lead  to  exploita- 
tion and  debasement.  India's  leaders  saw  this  incon- 
gruity and  boldly  moved  to  eliminate  the  attitude,  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  ugly  facts  of  caste.  The  new  con- 
stitution declares  caste  and  all  its  inequalities  illegal.  No 
artificial  barriers  of  caste,  class,  or  religion  are  to  be 
tolerated,  and  definite  steps  are  being  taken  to  translate 
the  words  into  reality.  Independent  India  is  a  secular 
state  and  freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  to  all  within 
its  borders,  Moslems  included. 


w, 


ILL  INDIA  BE  CAPABLE  OF  ESTABLISHING  AND  KEEPING 
its  high  moral  leadership  in  Asia  and  in  the  world?  The 
conditions  requisite  for  India's  moral  survival  are,  I  be- 
lieve, readily  disclosed.  The  first  is,  obviously,  economic. 
It  is  true  that  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  with- 
out bread  they  do  not  live  at  all.  Bread,  used  as  a  symbol 
of  man's  material  needs,  is  the  key  to  India's  future.  I 
'believe  that  a  severe  and  widespread  famine  would  de- 
stroy India's  freedom  and  her  lofty  moral  resolves  almost 
overnight.  The  thought  of  famine  is  never  far  from  In- 
dian consciousness,  for  Indians  know  the  meaning  of 
starvation.  But  how  are  they  to  build  up  a  productive 
economy  adequate  to  the  needs  of  340,000,000  people  now 
living  on  one  of  the  lowest  standards  of  life  in  the 
world?  The  answer  is  simple:  they  cannot  do  this  with 
their  own  resources.  Help  must  come 
from  the  outside. 

While  in  India,  I  was  often  asked 
by  foreign  visitors,  Americans  espe- 
cially, why  steps  were  not  taken  im- 
mediately to  reform  the  ancient  and 
ruinous  agricultural  methods  which 
keep  food  production  at  so  low  a  level. 
I  heard  one  agricultural  specialist  as- 
sert that,  by  the  simple  process  of  land 
reform  and  the  use  of  improved  ani- 
mals and  seeds,  India  could  produce 
enough  food  within  ten  years  to  feed 
the  malnourished  Indian  population  at 
a  health  level  and  have  a  surplus  for 
export.  I  did  not  doubt  his  word,  but 
found  it  necessary  to  remind  him  that 
modern  agricultural  methods  would 
be  certain  to  create  a  reservoir  of  un- 
employed farm  laborers  running  into 
tens  of  millions.  There  would  be  no 
industrial  opportunities  to  absorb  agri- 
cultural workers  suffering  rural  tech- 
nological unemployment.  Industrial 
advance  and  agricultural  advance,  in 
other  words,  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  here  we  encounter  barriers. 

One  is  India's  understandable  fear 
of  dependence  on  the  West,  her 


present  determination  to  stand  alone,  to  be  economically 
self-sufficient  by  1951,  to  keep  the  door  closed  to  im- 
ported goods  however  desperately  needed,  and  however 
limited  her  own  facilities  for  producing  them.  To  many 
observers  this  seems  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
new  government.  If  experience  proves  that  it  is  an  un- 
warrantedly  extreme  expression  of  "independence"  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  modified  before  harm  is  done  not 
only  to  India's  economy  but  to  her  international  relations 
as  well. 

An  even  more  serious  problem  is  created  by  the  fact 
that  colonial  peoples  are  not  permitted  to  accumulate 
large  savings.  There  is  not  in  present-day  India  enough 
capital  to  build  hydroelectric  plants,  modern  highways, 
railways,  and  the  heavy  industries  essential  to  a  balanced, 
expanding  economy. 

If  we  want  India  to  remain  free  and  independent,  and 
if  we  cherish  her  leaders'  moral  contributions,  we  cannot 
escape  an  economic  responsibility  for  remedying  this 
situation.  The  only  source  of  capital  adequate  for  In- 
dia's requirements  is  the  United  States.  (I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  Soviet  Russia  possesses  or  is  prepared  to 
utilize  her  resources  for  this  purpose.  I  assume  that,  in 
case  of  our  default,  Russia  will  become  India's  only  pos- 
sible source  of  assistance.)  Here,  once  more,  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  moral  factor:  India  is  determined 
not  to  permit  foreign  investments  if  the  condition  is 
foreign  control.  After  two  centuries  of  exploitation,  the 
country  will  not  now  agree  to  another  variety  of  colonial- 
ism even  though  its  refusal  to  do  so  may  mean  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  "pain  economy." 

Potential  American  investors,  those  who  have  the  re- 
sources and  also  realize  how  significant  India  has  become 
to  the  world  and  to  ourselves,  have  still  another  hurdle 
to  pass:  what,  they  ask,  will  happen  to  our  investments, 
if,  as  now  seems  likely,  India  moves  in  the  direction  of 


NEHRU 


I  am  myself  a  devotee  of  science  and  believe 
that  the  world  will  ultimately  be  saved,  if  it  is 
to  be  saved,  by  the  method  and  approach  of 
science. 

•f 

The  nineteenth  century  conception  of  democ- 
cracy,  that  is,  each  person  having  a  vote,  was 
a  good  enough  conception  in  those  days,  but  it 
was  incomplete  and  people  think  in  terms  of 
larger  and  deeper  democracy  today.  After  all, 
there  is  no  equality  between  the  pauper  who  has 
a  vote  and  the  millionnaire  who  has  a  vote. 

•f 

India's  strength  has  been  twofold;  her  own  innate  culture  which 
flowered  through  the  ages,  and  her  capacity  to  draw  from  other 
sources  and  thus  add  to  her  own  .  .  .  there  is  a  continuing  synthesis 
in  India's  real  history,  and  the  many  political  changes  which  have 
taken  place  have  had  little  effect  on  the  growth  of  this  variegated  and 
yet  essentially  unified  culture. 

The  right  end  can  never  be  fully  achieved  through  wrong  means. 

A  university  stands  for  humanism,  for  tolerance,  for  reason,  for 
progress,  for  the  adventure  of  ideas  and  for  the  search  for  truth  .  .  . 
If  the  universities  discharge  their  duty  adequately,  then  it  is  well  with 
the  nation  and  the  people.  But  if  the  temple  of  learning  itself  be- 
comes a  home  of  narrow  bigotry  and  petty  objectives,  how  then  will 
the  nation  prosper  or  a  people  grow  in  stature? 
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socialism?  In  other  words,  is  it  safe  to  invest  in  Indian 
industry?  No  one  can  accept  a  fair  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion if  his  world  perspective  is  dated.  What  do  safety 
and  security  mean  in  the  present  world?  If  the  whole 
of  Asia  falls  within  the  Communist  orbit,  and  then  the 
whole  of  Europe,  whose  investments  will  be  safe  where? 

India's  developing  economy  most  certainly  will  include 
socialistic  elements.  Nehru  and  the  majority  of  India's 
contemporary  leaders  are  theoretical  socialists — but  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  doctrinaire  socialists  or 
Marxists.  Socialism  is  not  for  them  a  religion  but  a  prac- 
tical way  of  performing  certain  economic  functions.  Their 
brand  of  socialism  is  akin  to  that  of  England  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  In  practice,  it  stands  about  half- 
way between  unbridled  private  enterprise  and  complete 
state  collectivism.  This  brand  of  socialism  might  appro- 
priately be  called  pragmatic. 

I  believe  that  either  this  form  of  socialism  or  dogmatic 
communism  will  characterize  all  those  nations  which 
hitherto  have  existed  as  colonies  and  in  which  there  is 
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Young  India — social  work  teachers  and  students  picnic-bound 


not  enough  accumulated  capital  to  underpin  a  free  en- 
terprise economy.  If  it  is  the  American  aim  to  halt  the 
expansion  of  communism  in  Asia,  it  will  become  both 
good  business  and  good  strategy  to  aid  these  countries, 
to  have  them  recognize  the  USA  as  their  friend  and 
supporter. 

The  above  answer  presumably  will  not  satisfy  the  in- 
vestor whose  economic  thinking  has  been  done  in  a 
vacuum,  shut  off  from  changing  concepts  of  world  trends. 
It  is  the  only  honest  answer  I  can  supply.  I  believe  that 
American  dollars  invested  in  free  India  will  be  as  safe  as 
anywhere  else  in  the  coming  world.  Indeed,  I  can  fore- 
see the  time  when  the  whole  mass  of  340,000,000  Indian 
citizens  will  start  moving  toward  the  market.  Nowhere 
in  the  world,  except  perhaps  in  China,  is  there  so  large  a 
potential  demand  for  consumer  goods.  Would  this  hu- 
man throng — one  fifth  of  the  world's  population — buying 
and  using  the  goods  they  need  while  maintaining  their 
freedom  constitute  a  good  investment?  I  believe  so.  My 
reason  for  believing  so  is  not  wholly  economic.  My  faith 
rests  again  upon  the  Indian's  innate  moral  sense. 
India  will  no  doubt  be  designated  as  one  of  the 
countries  to  receive  scientific  and  technical  aid 
under  the  Point  Four  program.  In  this  instance, 
we  are  once  more  confronted  with  a  dilemma. 
If  through  the  instrumentality  of  scientific  and 
technical  assistance  we  should  succeed  in  length- 
ening the  span  of  life  in  Asiatic  countries,  taking 
health  as  one  item  of  Point  Four  aid,  what 
would  be  the  net  result?  Obviously,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  greater  strain  upon  existing 
economies  since  the  appalling  death  rate  which 
counteracts  the  present  high  birth  rate,  would 
fall.  Thus  technical  aid  unaccompanied  by  large 
scale  economic  assistance  would  worsen  rather 
than  benefit  Asiatic  nations. 

(Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 
are  other  crucial  tests  to  be  applied  to  the  Point 
Four  program.  The  underdeveloped  nations  must 
be  permitted  to  assimilate  scientific  methods  and 
technological  applications  in  their  own  ways  and 
at  their  own  rate  of  speed.  Technical  assistance 
must  be  completely  divorced  from  cultural  im- 
positions. If  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
Point  Four  is  merely  another  device  for  imposing 
our  cultural  values  upon  Asiatics  the  whole  pro- 
gram will  boomerang.) 

If  India  can  solve  its  economic  problem,  it  will 
become  a  powerful  force  for  moral  regeneration 
throughout  the  world.  Since  this  is  the  proposi- 
tion with  which  I  began  this  brief  essay  on  India, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  add  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning the  international  basis  of  the  Gandhi- 
Nehru  morality. 

This  morality  rests  upon  a  simple  but  pro- 
found philosophical  doctrine.  This  doctrine, 
stated  in  almost  axiomatic  form,  has  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  by  both  Gandhi  and  Nehru. 
It  is  simply  this:  the  basis  of  morality  is  adher- 
ence to  the  rule  of  compatibility  between  means 
and  ends.  Desirable  goals  never  can  be  attained 
through  undesirable  methods.  We  become  what 
we  do.  This  maxim  is  not  merely  a  sound  basis 
for  ethics;  it  is  also  an  inherent  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal. 
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It  Happened  in  Shadyoaks 


From  a  rural  cross- 
roads— a  lesson  in 
human  relations 


ELIZABETH  HOLLADAY 


NEXT  THURSDAY  NIGHT  EVERYBODY  FOR  TWO 
miles  around  will  gather  at  the  new 
white  bungalow  at  this  end  of  Cedar  Lane. 
All  Shadyoaks  community  will  take  part  in 
the  climax  of  a  neighborhood  drama;  the 
Johnsons,  "Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Mary,"  as  they  have  been 
known  here  for  over  forty  years,  are  returning  after  an 
eight-year  absence.  In  one  way  this  isn't  important  news. 
But  in  another  it  is,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  when 
you  read  the  story — whether  you  live  in  a  big  city  like 
New  York  or  Atlanta,  or  in  a  country  neighborhood 
like  ours. 

Since  the  Johnsons  moved,  the  old  home  in  which  their 
twelve  children  were  born  has  just  about  tumbled  down. 
Mr.  Tindale,  owner  of  Shadyoaks  and  Cedar  Lane  Plan- 
tations, for  whom  Mr.  Jim  was  overseer  so  long,  has 
abandoned  large  scale  farming.  When  the  new  highway 
came  through  straightening  and  shortening  the  route  to 
Fairmont,  Mr.  Tindale  began  to  lay  out  two-acre  lots 
on  each  side  of  the  thoroughfare.  These  have  sold  like 
hot  cakes.  New  homes  are  popping  up  all  about. 

Everyone  around  Shadyoaks,  including  Mr.  Tindale, 
was  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Mary  go.  Mr.  Jim 
was  Mr.  Tindale's  right  hand.  He  often  took  the  plow 
handles  himself  in  a  pushy  time.  On  the  other  side, 
Mr.  Tindale  gave  the  Johnsons  milch  cows,  dressed  hogs, 
and  the  like,  over  and  above  Mr.  Jim's  regular  wages. 

The  Johnsons  were  kind,  neighborly  people. 

During  my  mother's  last  illness  all  the  friends  were 
in  and  out,  helping.  But  Miss  Mary  stayed  right  with  us, 
steady,  capable,  kind.  We'll  never  forget  that. 


— By  a  South  Carolinian  who  has  lived  most  of 
her  life  on  a  plantation  which  has  been  her  fam- 
ily's home  for  some  200  years.  "My  sketch  is 
based  on  a  real  happening  in  a  real  place,"  she 
wrote  us.  "/  wanted  to  tell  people  about  it  be- 
cause crime  and  every  sort  of  wrongdoing  fill  our 
news,  but  this  is  something  that  is  exactly  as  it 
ought  to  be." 
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'Since  they  moved  .  .  .  the  old  home  has  just  about  tumbled  down" 


When  both  parents  of  a  family  living  back  on  the 
swamp  died  of  typhoid  fever,  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Mary 
took  in  the  four  little  orphans  until  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  them. 

Mr.  Tindale  was  in  a  big  rush  getting  his  corn  laid  by 
when  the  adopted  baby  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Mom  Susan  be- 
came desperately  ill  with  fever.  Uncle  Tom  started  to  walk 
the  seven  miles  to  a  doctor  carrying  the  child  in  his  arms 
with  Mom  Susan  walking  along  holding  an  umbrella  to 
shade  it  from  the  hot  June  sun.  But  Mr.  Jim  saw  them. 
He  hitched  the  mule  he  was  plowing  with  to  Mr.  Tin- 
dale's  buggy  and  hurried  the  anxious  couple  along.  For 
that  he  and  Mr.  Tindale  had  one  of  their  worse  run-ins; 
and  Mr.  Jim  knew  what  he  was  in  for  when  he  stopped 
a  plow  to  help  that  colored  family. 

Early  in  the  war,  Mrs.  Tindale  became  ill  and  needed 
a  trained  nurse.  Not  one  was  available.  Miss  Mary  put 
aside  her  many  duties  at  home  and  stayed  at  Mrs.  Tin- 
dale's  bedside  till  a  nurse  could  be  obtained. 

Many  were  the  farm  hands  who,  after  their  week's  allot- 
ment of  groceries  was  all  used,  got  enough  from  the 
Johnsons'  supplies  to  piece  out  the  week. 

The  Johnsons  left  us  because  of  their  children.  Four 
married,  then  the  war  called  three  sons.  The  other  five, 
all  girls,  got  jobs  in  town  at  wartime  wages.  Suddenly 
the  shabby,  kerosene-lighted  Cedar  Lane  house  became 
"impossible"  for  the  young  ladies.  If  Mama  and  Papa 
would  move  into  town  they  would  bear  the  cost. 

Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Mary  finally  compromised  by  mov- 
ing into  a  house  with  electricity  and  running  water  a 
few  miles  on  the  other  side  of  town  where  Mr.  Jim 
could  share  crop  with  a  truck  farmer.  For  a  while,  all 
went  well — the  Johnsons  waded  in  high  oats. 

But  soldiers  from  Fairmont's  air  base  chose  the  pretty 
Johnson  girls  as  brides  and  took  them  from  one  flying 
field  to  another.  The  sons  in  service  did  likewise  with 
girls  near  their  encampments.  Mr.  Jim  became  partly 
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crippled  with  rheumatism  and  Miss  Mary  developed  heart 
trouble.  Then  one  son's  wartime  marriage  went  on  the 
rocks.  His  little  boys,  one  two  years  old,  the  other  only 
two  weeks,  became  divorce  orphans,  with  each  parent 
trying  to  thrust  them  on  the  other  for  care  and  support. 
Rather  than  see  their  grandchildren  buffeted  around,  ail- 
ing old  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Mary  took  them  in. 


I— I  AST  FALL,  THE  THIRD   JOHNSON   GIRL,   MAMIE,  WITH   HER 

husband  and  an  old  car  full  of  year-apart  children  came  to 
spend  the  day  with  her  parents.  On  the  way  back  they 
turned  in  at  Cedar  Lane  so  Mamie  could  get  a  sprig  from 
the  lavender  bush  she  had  loved  as  a  child.  I  happened 
to  be  at  the  abandoned  place  picking  the  flowers  still 
blooming  in  the  overgrown  dooryard. 

"Mamma  and  Papa  have  got  to  move  next  year," 
Mamie  told  me,  "and  they  haven't  anywhere  to  go.  I 
would  offer  to  share  such  as  I  have,  but  my  husband  is 
not  willing  to  take  on  Bub's  children.  Any  of  the  rest 
would  care  for  their  parents,  but  the  in-laws  object  for 
this  reason  or  that.  And  now  that  Papa  isn't  able  to  do 
much,  nobody  wants  to  hire  him." 

I  told  Mrs.  Springs,  my  nearest  neighbor,  what  Mamie 
told  me.  She  told  her  friends  and  kin.  The  news  spread 
till  it  reached  Mr.  Tindale,  usually  sitting  by  himself 
now  under  a  live  oak  beside  his  fine  old  home.  When 
old  age  or  affliction  (he  has  both)  causes  people  to  sit 
alone  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  think,  often  to  think 
of  others  as  sad  as  they  and,  perhaps,  less  fortunate. 

Anyway,  when  he  turned  over  the  news  about  the 
Johnsons  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Tindale  got  in  his  car  and 
drove  ten  miles  to  Mr.  Jim's  rented  house. 

Mr.  Tindale  always  went  straight  to  his  point:  "You 


had  three  sons  in  the  war,"  he  said.  "Get  one  of  them 
to  build  you  a  house  on  his  G.I.  right.  Where?  Why, 
on  the  two  acre  lot  I  am  giving  you.  The  boy  and  I 
will  fix  papers  so  you  and  your  wife  will  own  the 
property  for  your  life  time.  Afterwards,  it  will  be  his. 
You  can  help  me  enough  to  support  Miss  Mary  and  Bub's 
boys."  One  son  and  his  wife  met  Mr.  Tindale  half  way. 

That's  how  it  happened  that  around  Shadyoaks  we 
have  been  watching  a  snug  cottage  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences go  up  on  Cedar  Lane.  The  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood have  cleared  the  grounds,  fixed  a  garden,  and 
built  a  chicken  yard  around  the  big  cedar  in  the  back- 
yard. We  women  have  cleaned  every  room,  planted 
Miss  Mary's  vegetable  garden,  and  set  out  flowers  from 
the  old  place  in  the  front  yard.  Everything's  ready  for 
next  Thursday  night. 

Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  Tindale  is  sending  his  car  and 
truck  for  the  Johnson  and  their  belongings.  That  eve- 
ning the  whole  countryside,  white  and  colored  (we  are 
in  the  deep  South) ,  is  invited  to  a  bonfire,  to  burn  all  the 
building  rubbish,  and  to  stay  for  an  early  outdoor  supper. 
One  long  table  will  be  set  and  all  heads  will  bow  to  the 
same  grace. 

Each    according   to   his   or   her    means,    will   bring   a 
covered  dish  and  a  gift,  all  organized  beforehand  to  pre- 
vent duplicates.  Mr.  Logan,  the  landowner  adjoining  Mr. 
Tindale,  is  giving  an  electric  cook  store.    Mom  Susan  is 
bringing  two  red  pullets. 

For  the  very  first  time,  all  the  Shadyoaks  community 
will  assemble  together.  We  felt  that  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss 
Mary  would  like  their  homecoming  to  be  just  as  we 
have  planned  it.  For  they  are  truly  good  people,  who  by 
their  lives  do  more  than  speeches  and  sermons  to  help 
bring  about  national  brotherhood. 


Burning  Driftwood 


Their  three-thoughts  gentling  as  they  grew, 
they  took  from  earth  what  earth  will  give 
and  gave  their  souls  back  leaf  for  leaf, 
gave  rings  in  trust  of  yearly  law. 

And  done  with  green  and  rosin  heart 
they  gave  the  sea  what  salt  will  take, 
grew  water-logged  for  ocean's  sake, 
shell-crusted  bore  their  sea-born  weight 
till  aged  with  ocean  in  their  thoughts 
they  slept  on  beaches  thinning  white. 


And  after  tides  they  gave  the  air 
what  air  will  take  and  sky  burn  clean 
and  by  the  sun  grew  weightless  lean 
with  light  for  fibres  in  their  core. 

Now  bone-and-pebble  worn  they  lie 
and  give  to  fire  what  fire  will  take, 
too  pure  and  quick  for  ghosting  smoke 
they  come  to  flame  as  to  their  law, 
their  air-thoughts  done,  fit  to  receive 
what  awaits  the  ones  who  give, 
ashes  to  earth  for  green  to  grow 
and  be  kindled  into  leaf. 

Ingeborg  Kayko 
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THE  SURVEY 


Health  Care — 

England  and  the  USA 


Some  lessons  for  Americans  from  British  gains  and  mistakes;  one  way  to 
make  medical  advances  available  to  all  without  a  national  health  service. 

DOROTHY  V.  WHIPPLE,  M.D. 


I  AM  AN  AMERICAN  DOCTOR,  A  CHILD  SPECIALIST,  PRACTICING 
in  a  large  eastern  city.  Like  all  doctors  I  am  aware 
that  our  American  system  of  medicine,  good  though  it 
is,  has  many  faults.  Adequate  medical  care  is  too  ex- 
pensive for  many  people  because  science  has  given  us 
more  knowledge  than  patients  have  means  to  buy.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  an  upsurging  demand  for  better 
distribution  of  medical  care. 

Great  Britain  has  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by 
inaugurating  a  National  Health  Service  whereby  everyone 
in  England  is  entitled  to  medical  care  without  direct 
payment  to  doctor,  dentist,  hospital,  or  pharmacist. 

Is  this  for  us?  "No,"  say  most  Americans,  because 
on  the  whole  Americans  receive  more  and  better  medical 
care  than  do  the  English. 

The  difference,  however,  is  not  because  most  Britons 
pay  for  their  care  through  taxation  while  this  country 
has  a  free  enterprise  system.  This  difference  dates  back 
well  before  the  advent  of  National  Health  Service.  It  is 
due  not  to  the  method  of  payment,  but  to  the  status  of 
the  general  practitioner  of  medicine  in  the  two  countries. 

Medicine  is  a  dynamic  profession,  growing  and  per- 
fecting itself  year  by  year.  A  doctor  must  keep  abreast  of 
these  changes,  and  not  continue  practicing  with  only  the 
knowledge  he  acquired  in  medical  school. 

The  mores  of  American  medicine  make  it  possible  for 
the  family  doctor  to  gain  and  use  the  newer  knowledge. 
The  mores  of  English  medicine,  on  the  contrary,  bar 
the  family  doctor  from  contact  with  hospitals  and  spe- 
cialists thus  making  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
abreast  of  progress  during  his  active  practice.  The  USA 
can  learn  much  by  understanding  how  this  situation  arose. 

Last  October,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  London, 
Manchester,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  south  Chan- 
nel coast.  I  went  to  hospitals — the  big  teaching  hospitals, 
the  small  urban  hospitals,  and  the  rural  cottage  hospitals. 
I  made  ward  rounds  with  some  top  flight  specialists.  I 
talked  with  specialists  from  Harley  Street,  with  university 
professors,  medical  students,  dentists,  and  pharmacists. 
I  saw  the  out-patient  services.  I  visited  many  general 
practitioners  and  watched  them  conduct  their  office  prac- 
tice ("surgeries,"  the  British  call  their  medical  offices).  I 


— By  a  pediatrician  practicing  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  who  writes  of  British  Health  Service 
against  her  American  background. 


visited  welfare  clinics,  day  nurseries,  and  nursery  schools. 
I  talked  with  administrators  in  the  Health  Ministry.  I 
saw  much  and  learned  much,  but  I  do  not  for  a  minute 
claim  that  I  made  a  complete  survey  of  British  medical 
care.  However,  I  came  away  with  some  impressions  very 
different  from  those  gathered  by  reading  recent  material 
published  in  the  American  press. 


A     RANKLY,  AS  AN  AMERICAN  DOCTOR,  I  WAS  SHOCKED  AT  THE 

quality  of  medical  care  given  by  the  English  urban  gen- 
eral practitioners. 

One  doctor  in  a  crowded  industrial  area  whom  I 
watched  conduct  an  evening  surgery  took  care  of  thirty 
patients  in  one  hour.  He  told  me  that  since  he  had 
stopped  to  discuss  a  number  of  cases  with  me  he  had 
been  considerably  slowed  down. 

He  was  a  sincere  young  man,  friendly  and  sympathetic 
with  his  patients  and  trying  to  give  them  good  medical 
service.  His  surgery  was  a  dingy  little  room  furnished 
with  a  desk,  a  couch,  and  two  chairs.  His  equipment 
consisted  of  a  stethoscope,  which  he  did  not  use  once 
that  evening,  and  a  fountain  pen.  Of  the  thirty  patients, 
some  were  adequately  treated;  they  came  for  follow  up, 
for  renewal  of  a  prescription,  for  the  doctor's  signature, 
attention  that  required  only  a  minute  or  two.  But  a  few, 
to  my  medical  eye,  needed  a  complete  physical  exami- 
nation, after  a  complete  history  had  been  taken.  Not 
one  of  these  received  even  minimum  care.  Almost  all 
were  given  a  bottle  of  medicine  and  directed  to  come 
back  if  not  better.  The  doctor  told  me  that  if  they 
returned  unimproved  he  would  send  them  to  a  hospital 
to  see  a  specialist. 

One  patient  had  a  painful  abscess  on  his  hand  which 
looked  to  me  as  though  it  should  be  opened  and  drained 
immediately.  The  doctor  told  the  man  to  continue  poul- 
ticing and  the  abscess  would  rupture  spontaneously  in  a 
day  or  two.  In  this  particular  office,  I  saw  no  sterile 
equipment  for  minor  surgery. 

My  friend  had  a  pleasant,  easy  manner  with  children. 
His  treatment  of  their  ills,  however,  was  most  superficial. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  examine  the  ears  of  those  with 
respiratory  infections,  though  ear  involvement  is  one  of 
the  commonest  complications,  and  only  by  making  an 
accurate  diagnosis  can  effective  treatment  be  given. 

This  was  the  same  type  of  practice  he  had  had  before 
the  new  system,  but  now  he  had  his  registry  full,  his 
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annual  earnings  were  assured  and  steady,  and  he  was 
making  top  income  for  a  general  practitioner.  True,  he 
had  more  forms  to  fill  out,  and  he  objected  to  these;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  freed  from  individual  account- 
keeping  and  the  sending  out  of  bills.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  system  and  with  the  medical  care  he  was  giving 
his  patients. 

Another  general  practitioner  in  a  less  densely  populated 
area  had  far  fewer  patients.  His  surgery  was  a  pleasant 
room  and  the  waiting  room  was  less  crowded,  but  there 
was  the  same  lack  of  what  American  doctors  and  pa- 
tients consider  necessary  medical  equipment,  and  the 
same  superficial  treatment. 

Even  with  a  smaller  registry,  the  complete  "work  up" 
of  a  case  customary  in  a  good  middle-class  American  prac- 
tice, is  almost  unknown.  The 
ubiquitous  bottle  of  medicine 
is  prescribed  and  the  referral  to 
a  specialist,  if  the  patient  does 
not  improve,  is  the  rule. 

I  found  English  rural  doc- 
tors much  closer  to  their 
American  counterparts,  than 
the  city  practitioners. 

One   country   doctor   in   the 

north  of  England  knew  his  patients  intimately.  He  made 
running  comments  to  me  as  he  conducted  his  surgery. 
One  young  woman  had  had  a  bad  heart  from  birth — 
it  was  very  important  to  keep  her  sore  throat  from  get- 
ting worse.  He  examined  her  carefully  and  took  time  to 
explain  to  her  just  what  she  must  do.  A  middle-aged 
man  recently  had  developed  diabetes  and  had  had  a  bad 
bout  in  the  local  hospital.  The  doctor  made  a  quick  test 
of  the  man's  urine — good —  it  was  sugar-free.  Yes,  he  was 
keeping  to  his  diet  and  giving  himself  insulin.  The  doctor 
answered  some  detailed  questions  about  his  diet.  And  so 
on.  This  country  doctor  was  doing  a  good  job. 

How  did  he  like  the  new  National  Health  Service? 
He  didn't  like  it.  His  little  local  hospital  was  about  to 
be  closed  because  it  "wasn't  good  enough."  National 
Health  Service  then  would  provide  transportation  for  his 
patients  to  the  nearest  big  city  hospital  for  some  specialist 
to  take  care  of  them.  "Bah,"  said  he,  "we  were  doing  all 
right.  Why  can't  they  leave  us  alone?" 

To  understand  current  British  practice,  British  medi- 
cine must  be  viewed  in  its  historical  setting.  Health  in- 
surance is  not  new  in  England;  the  innovation  is  a  health 
service  which  covers  the  entire  population.  Under  the 
first  National  Health  Insurance  Act  (1912)  every  em- 
ployed worker  whose  income  was  under  the  maximum 
set  in  the  law  was  afforded  care  from  his  general  prac- 
titioner, with  such  medicines  and  appliances  as  the  doctor 
prescribed.  Hospital  care  and  the  service  of  specialists 
were  not  included.  No  dependents  were  covered. 

In  1912,  only  a  small  proportion,  perhaps  500  to  1,000 
of  the  approximately  20,000  doctors  were  qualified  spe- 
cialists, the  majority  of  them  surgeons.  Most  medical 
care  was  given  by  the  family  doctor  who  brought  babies 
into  the  world,  cared  for  the  ills  of  childhood,  looked 
after  adults,  and  helped  grandma  with  her  infirmities. 
Thus,  insured  workers  had  fairly  complete  medical  care, 
according  to  1912  standards,  except  major  surgery. 

Since  1912,  medical  knowledge  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  more  and  more  physicians  the  world  over  devote 


themselves  to  a  single  branch  of  medicine.  This  change 
has  evolved  very  differently  in  England  and  in  America. 

In  England,  there  is  an  almost  complete  separation  be- 
tween the  general  practitioner  and  the  specialist,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities.  The  general  practitioner  is  not 
permitted  to  treat  his  patient  in  the  hospitals.  Instead, 
he  must  refer  his  patient  to  a  hospital  out-patient  clinic, 
where  the  staff  physician  designates  a  specialist  to  take 
over  his  entire  care,  hospitalizing  him  if  necessary. 

This  line  between  the  general  practitioner  and  the 
specialist  has  been  drawn  more  sharply  with  each  suc- 
ceeding decade.  Under  the  new  Act,  consultation  with  a 
specialist  without  referral  is  impossible. 

This  sharp  demarcation  is  reflected  in  the  nature  of 
medical  education  in  Britain.  When  a  doctor  finishes  his 
medical  school  training  and  one  or  two  years  of  hos- 
pital internship,  he  either  goes  out  to  practice  as  a  general 
practitioner  or  takes  further  training  at  a  hospital  to 
become  a  specialist.  Before  National  Health  Service  he 
received  a  very  small  salary  during  his  long  years  of 
study  in  minor  hospital  posts.  Upon  completion  of  his 
training,  he  hoped  for  a  major  hospital  assignment.  The 
hospital  post,  though  unpaid,  was  essential  because  only 
doctors  attached  in  this  way  to  a  hospital  were  permitted 
to  take  patients  to  the  hospital  and  continue  their  treat- 
ment, thus  beginning  to  establish  private  practice.  For 
years  the  prospective  specialist  lived  in  poverty,  unless 
he  had  private  means. 

Small  wonder  then,  that  he  did  not  welcome  into  the 
hospital  his  classmates,  who  had  been  out  in  practice  all 
these  long  years.  Though  it  is  never  expressed,  the 
general  attitude  of  the  specialists  is,  "We  know  a  lot  more 
than  you  do;  now  that  the  patient  is  seriously  ill  we  will 
take  charge — you  go  home  and  look  after  the  minor 
ailments." 

Once  an  English  doctor  decides  to  go  into  general  prac- 
tice in  a  city  he  seldom  enters  a  hospital;  he  rarely  meets 
or  talks  with  specialists.  Though  he  is  permitted  to 
attend  hospital  staff  conferences,  in  practice  he  seldom 
does — he  feels  an  outsider  in  the  rarefied  scientific  atmos- 
phere. When  the  case  becomes  difficult,  he  does  not 
sweat  it  out,  bringing  to  bear  all  his  own  resources  and 
calling  for  additional  knowledge  from  a  more  highly 
trained  colleague;  he  drops  it  entirely.  Thus  he  becomes 
increasingly  isolated  from  the  stimulation  of  hospital 
contact.  He  is  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  his  patients  through  serious  hospitalized  illness.  He 
fails  to  grow,  and  in  many  cases  even  deteriorates. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DISTINCTIONS  BETWEEN  GENERAL 
practitioner  and  specialist  are  not  sharp.  Often  a  pa- 
tient may  not  be  quite  sure  whether  or  not  his  doctor 
is  a  specialist.  (This  would  never  happen  in  England.) 

Specialists  in  this  country  as  in  England  receive  more 
training  than  do  general  practitioners.  But  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  their  training,  most  American  doctors 
ultimately  "hang  out  a  shingle"  and  wait  for  patients 
to  come.  Both  general  practitioners  and  specialists  spend 
many  hours  each  week  in  a  clinic  or  on  the  wards  of 
a  hospital,  but  their  careers  are  not  dependent  upon 
hospital  posts. 

In  the  USA,  most  hospitals  give  courtesy  privileges  to 
every  reputable  doctor  in  the  community.  Thus  the 
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average  American  doctor  has  constant  or  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  hospital,  with  its  scientific  equipment,  and 
with  many  specialists.  He  usually  attends  hospital  staff 
conferences,  where  he  participates  in  discussion  of  in- 
teresting, unusual,  and  baffling  cases — others'  as  well  as 
his  own.  He  sees  his  patients  through  minor  difficul- 
ties and  serious  illness.  He  is  usually  present  in  the 
operating  room  even  though  he  himself  does  not  per- 
form the  surgery.  He  has  enormous  opportunities  for 
growth  during  the  years  of  his  active  practice. 

The  top  flight  specialists  in  America  emerge  from  this 
system.  Quite  often  they  continue  to  practice  as  before, 
though  naturally  there  is  a  tendency  to  see  more  and 
more  patients  in  consultation  with  other  doctors.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  they  can  (and  usually  do) 
see  patients  who  are  not  referred. 

Rural  areas  in  England  and  the  United  States  have 
much  in  common.  In  both  there  are  relatively  few  spe- 
cialists, and  the  small  country  hospitals  are  manned  pri- 
marily by  general  practitioners.  This  increased  responsi- 
bility of  the  country  doctor  over  his  city  counterpart  in 
England  has  advantages  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy. 


IN  JULY  1948,  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  WENT  INTO 
effect  in  England,  extending  coverage  of  the  1912 
act  to  everyone,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  income  level, 
and  making  hospital  and  specialists'  services,  dentistry, 
medicines,  and  certain  subsidiary  services  available,  in 
addition  to  the  general  practitioners'  care. 

No  essential  change  was  made  in  the  established  pat- 
tern of  practice.  The  patient  registers  with  whatever 
general  practitioner  he  chooses.  Once  on  a  doctor's 
registry  he  is  entitled  to  care  as  he  needs  it,  and  to  re- 
ferral to  a  specialist  when  and  if  necessary.  All  payments 
are  made  from  the  National  Health  Service  fund,  most 
of  which  comes  from  national  taxation,  but  some  from 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  every  employed  person  and 
nearly  all  other  adults. 

The  general  practitioner  receives  a  capitation  fee — 
that  is  a  flat  sum  per  year  for  each  name  on  his  registry, 
regardless  of  how  many  times  the  doctor  sees  the  patient. 
Specialists  are  paid  salaries  varying  with  their  skill. 

To  an  American  observer  the  disadvantages  of  the  old 
British  system  seem  more  firmly  established  under  the 
new  scheme,  which  reinforces  the  wall  between  general 
practitioner  and  specialist. 

With  the  advent  of  National  Health  Service,  most  doc- 
tors found  they  had  more  work  to  do.  Even  though  a 
doctor  served  exactly  the  same  area  and  the  same  families 
as  before,  he  had  more  calls  as  soon  as  no  direct  payment 
was  required.  Part  of  the  increased  load  represented  per- 
sons who  had  put  off  medical  care  because  they  could  not 
pay  the  bill.  Some  of  the  increased  load  was  foolishness 
— people  who  wanted  what  they  could  get  because  it  was 
"free."  As  the  system  continues,  the  unmet  need  will  be 
cared  for,  and  the  unnecessary  calls  probably  will  drop 
to  the  usual  number  of  hypochondriacs. 

But  what  of  the  care  these  people  receive?  The  gen- 
eral practitioner's  income  depends  not  on  the  number 
he  treats  but  the  number  registered  with  him.  The  law 
says  he  may  not  have  more  than  4,000  on  his  list.  Obvi- 
ously no  doctor  can  give  much  care  to  each  of  4,000  men, 
women  and  children,  even  if  only  half  of  them  actually 
require  his  services  in  any  one  year. 


The  more  patients  the  general  physician  has,  the  greater 
is  his  tendency  to  refer  cases  to  the  hospital  and  the  spe- 
cialist. As  a  result,  he  becomes  increasingly  a  clearing 
house,  less  and  less  a  real  practitioner  of  the  healing  art. 
He  is  so  busy  he  has  little  time  for  preventive  medical 
service.  All  too  often  he  prescribes  the  customary  bottle 
of  sedative,  and  allows  the  patient  to  go  along  to  see 
whether  anything  serious  develops. 

Nearly  all  the  hospitals  were  taken  over  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  by  the  new  system.  Most  of  the  specialists 
who  staffed  the  hospitals  remained  at  their  posts  at  the 
salaries  offered  them.  A  few  elected  to  stay  outside  the 
system. 

Under  the  National  Health  Service,  the  country  was 
divided  into  twelve  regions  more  or  less  equal  in  popu- 
lation, though  varying  in  area.  Each  region  became  a 
medical  unit,  with  a  teaching  hospital  at  the  core.  The 
hospitals  were  organized  and  coordinated  to  give  maxi- 
mum service  with  minimum  duplication. 

Some  of  the  rarer  specialties,  like  brain  or  thoracic 
surgery,  were  concentrated  in  only  one  hospital  of  a 
region.  For  ordinary  hospital  services,  one  institution 
has  access  to  any  other,  with  an  exchange  of  specialists 
resulting  in  more  stimulation  and  better  work. 

The  plan  is  to  close  the  poorer  hospitals  and  build  up 
good  services  in  large  hospitals.  This  scheme  has  merit 
but,  unfortunately,  if  the  rural  "cottage  hospitals"  are 
closed,  the  rural  general  practitioner  will  be  deprived  of 
much  of  his  present  responsibility  and  in  the  course  of 
time  must  sink  to  the  level  of  his  city  colleague. 
In  the  big  teaching  institutions,  English  hospital  care 
is  excellent,  as  good  as  any  I  have 
seen  anywhere.  It  is  careful, 
thoughtful,  and  intelligent,  and 
there  are  adequate  facilities.  Top- 
flight British  doctors  hold  their 
place  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  the  world  over. 
But  in  England  as  in  the  USA, 
the  lesser  hospitals  are  not  up  to 
the  most  modern  standards  of 
equipment  or  of  practice. 

The  number  of  beds  in  Britain 

is  woefully  inadequate;  patients  are  rushed  in  and  out. 
Further,  about  10  percent  of  the  beds  (some  50,000  beds 
out  of  a  total  of  about  500,000)  are  not  occupied  because 
of  lack  of  nurses.  Yet  many  a  patient  remains  in  a  hos- 
pital because  his  home  (war  damaged  or  overcrowded) 
is  unsuitable  for  a  convalescent  or  a  chronic  invalid.  The 
need  for  nursing  homes  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  hos- 
pitals is  very  great.  The  British  are  making  every  effort 
to  remedy  these  shortages  as  rapidly  as  their  economic 
condition  permits. 

Most  English  hospitals  (like  most  here)  maintain  large 
out-patient  departments  to  which  general  practitioners 
send  their  patients  for  consultation  with  specialists. 

These  out-patient  departments  were  overcrowded  be- 
fore the  advent  of  National  Health  Service;  they  are 
even  more  crowded  now.  Patients  with  chronic  dis- 
orders— skin  conditions,  for  example,  or  heart  ailments — 
who  could  be  cared  for  adequately  by  a  competent  gen- 
eral practitioner,  are  sent  to  out-patient  departments. 

Out-patient  departments  are  crowded,  but  even  so,  care 
is  better  than  in  a  general  practitioner's  surgery.  It  is, 
however,  very  slow.  The  waiting  lines  are  long,  or, 
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where  appointments  are  made,  it  may  be  months  before 
the  specialist  examines  a  patient.  Effort  is  made  to  see 
the  acute  and  the  more  serious  cases  first,  but  there  are 
many  stories  of  long  waits  even  for  urgent  needs. 

As  to  how  the  people  of  England  like  National  Health 
Service,  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer  with  any  statistical 
finality;  however,  an  inquirer  readily  finds  all  shades  of 
opinion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  service  is  used.  Some  93 
percent  of  the  English  people  signed  up  with  a  family 
doctor  in  the  first  year  of  the  service. 

Those  in  the  low  income  group  certainly  receive  more 
care  than  they  ever  have  had  before;  particularly  the 
dependents  of  those  covered  by  the  old  Health  Insurance 
Act.  Insofar  as  this  represents  an  unmet  medical  need 
it  is  good — it  is  what  the  Act  was  designed  to  provide. 

One  young  mother  I  saw  had  been  dragging  around 
for  several  years  with  painful  hemorrhoids,  unable  to 
pay  for  the  necessary  surgery.  Under  Health  Service  she 
had  had  the  operation  and  was  once  again  well  and  fit. 
She  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  system. 

I  talked  with  an  old  man  jubilant  over  the  success  of 
a  recent  operation  for  the  removal  of  cataracts.  He  had 
been  slowly  losing  his  sight  and  dreading  the  inevitable 
darkness  ahead  with  scant  hope  of  obtaining  the  needed 
surgical  care.  National  Health  Service  has  remade  the 
last  years  of  his  life. 

Many  examples  confirm  this  sort  of  thing.  Expensive 
medical  or  surgical  procedures,  put  off  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  now  are  available. 

The  middle-class  and  the  well-to-do  are  not  as  enthusi- 
astic about  the  new  system.  They  were  accustomed  to 
getting  what  was  needed  and  paying  the  bills.  There 
was  not  the  accumulated  need  that  existed  among  the 
economically  less  comfortable.  Now  if  they  try  to  use 
their  family  doctor  they  find  long  lines  ahead  of  them, 
and  even  greater  delays  if  X-rays  or  special  diagnostic 
techniques  are  indicated.  As  a  result,  many  people  who 
can  afford  it  seek  private  medical  care  to  avoid  the  long 
delay  of  the  state  services.  Since  they  must  pay  the  tax 
anyway,  they  grumble  considerably. 


T, 


HERE     HAS     BEEN,     UNDOUBTEDLY,     SOME     ABUSE     OF     THE 

"free  services."  The  most  talked  about  example  is  the 
question  of  spectacles.  The  number  of  pairs  ordered  in 
this  first  year  of  the  Act  was  very  large.  Many  people 
who  had  "gotten  along"  with  ten-cent  store  spectacles 
wanted  fitted  glasses  as  soon  as  they  became  available 
without  direct  cost  to  the  patient;  but  was  it  desirable  or 
necessary  to  try  to  provide  these  glasses  with  the  speed 
attempted  ? 

An  enormous  number  of  English  people  needed  glasses, 
so  the  facilities  for  examining  eyes  and  grinding  lenses 
were  increasingly  overtaxed,  with  longer  and  longer 
delays. 

There  were  many  stories  of  creaks  in  the  administrative 
machinery  which  time  probably  will  remove. 

Many  British  doctors  like  the  present  system.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  general  practitioners  in  the  congested 
areas,  who  have  no  difficulty  getting  a  full  registry,  and 
the  young  specialists  who  are  spared  the  long  hard  years 
of  building  up  a  private  practice.  With  the  prospect  of 
immediate  financial  return  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified, 
more  candidates  than  ever  before  are  applying  for  ad- 


mission to  medical  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
general  practitioners  are  bitterly  opposed  to  National 
Health  Service.  They  complain  that  while  they  have 
more  patients  than  formerly,  they  cannot  get  a  full  regis- 
try and  their  income  is  appreciably  less  than  under  the 
old  system. 

Most  doctors  resent  in  varying  degrees  the  number  of 
forms  they  must  fill  out. 

Practically  none  of  the  general  practitioners  I  talked 
with  complained  about  "bureaucratic  control,"  that  is,  in- 
terference with  the  way  they  practiced.  They  were  as 
free  as  ever  to  take  or  refuse  patients  and  to  treat  them 
according  to  their  own  best  judgment.  There  are  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  for  disciplinary  action  in  the  case  of 
unethical  practices,  but  the  threat  of  them  does  not  bear 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  most  doctors. 


u 


NDER  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  SPECIALISTS  ARE  PAID 
for  their  services  to  the  hospital.  There  is  a  sliding  scale 
of  salaries  dependent  upon  the  specialist's  training  and 
experience,  with  special  awards  for  meritorious  services. 
Some  specialists  have  full  time  hospital  posts,  others  have 
accepted  part  time  posts,  reserving  some  of  their  time 
for  private  patients.  A  ceiling  has  been  placed  on  fees 
that  may  be  charged  to  private  patients  treated  in  the 
hospital. 

These  financial  arrangements  for  specialists  have  caused 
variously  jubilation,  grief,  and  anger.  The  young  spe- 
cialist who  has  just  attained  his  hospital  post  is  greatly 
benefited.  But  the  older  specialist,  who  had  no  such  ad- 
vantage in  his  early  years,  is  angered  that  he  cannot  now 
charge  high  fees  to  the  wealthy  who  seek  his  particular 
abilities. 

The  difficult  task  of  grading  the  specialists  and  assign- 
ing them  the  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy  is  the  source 
of  much  grief.  The  minimum  qualifications  for  a  spe- 
cialist are  fairly  simple,  but  the  subtle  qualities  that  dis- 
tinguish the  greatly  talented  from  the  "sound  man"  are 
difficult  to  measure  in  a  salary  scale. 

The  vast  majority  of  English  doctors  agree,  however, 
that  the  system  has  come  to  stay.  Innumerable  commit- 
tees are  working  on  plans  for  improvement.  The  time 
that  must  be  spent  on  these  committees  is  one  of  the 
grievances  of  some  of  the  specialists. 

What  are  some  of  the  implications  of  the  English  ex- 
periment for  the  USA  ? 

First  and  foremost,  to  this  observer,  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  type  of  medical  practice,  with  its  liaison  be- 
tween general  family  doctor,  hospitals,  and  highly  trained 
specialists,  produces  better  doctors  and  therefore  better 
medical  care  at  the  focal  point — the  patient's  first  contact 
with  his  family  physician.  However  we  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  high  cost  of  medical  care,  our  American  type  of 
medical  practice  should  be  preserved  and  expanded. 

Second,  is  that  the  poor  grade  of  care  given  by  many 
English  general  practitioners  in  the  cities  has  very  little 
to  do  with  National  Health  Service.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
traditions  of  British  medicine,  and  existed  long  before 
the  new  scheme  was  established.  It  is  not  a  product  of 
health  insurance  but  of  a  system  which  permits  and  en- 
courages the  professional  deterioration  of  the  backbone 
of  any  nation's  health  service — the  family  doctor. 

A  third  lesson  from  England's  experiment  is  the  over- 
all organization  of  hospitals  under  the  National  Health 
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Service.  The  coordination  of  similar  institutions,  with 
exchange  of  facilities  and  personnel,  promises  a  high- 
grade  of  scientific  research  and  medical  practice. 

The  goal  of  raising  all  hospital  standards  to  those  of 
the  best  institutions  calls  for  a  word  of  caution.  A  slow 
evolutionary  change  is  more  effective  than  a  rapid  revolu- 
tion. Raising  the  level  of  substandard  hospitals  means 
more  than  adding  physical  equipment;  it  includes  edu- 
cating doctors,  nurses,  technicians — a  general  increase  of 
skill  which  ultimately  is  reflected  in  better  care  for  all 
patients. 

Fourth,  prepaid  medical  care  for  all  the  people  has  a 
tremendous  popular  appeal.  Anyone  who  talks  with 
English  workers  and  their  families  must  be  impressed 
by  the  sense  of  security  that  this  new  system  gives  them, 
for  slowly  these  people  are  getting  the  medical  care  they 
long  have  needed. 

Americans  cannot  ignore  this  development.  The  aver- 
age family  over  here  probably  has  obtained  in  recent 
decades  better  medical  care  than  has  a  corresponding 
English  family.  Neverthless,  it  is  well  known  that  many 
American  families  are  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate care  in  prolonged  or  serious  illness.  There  are 
many  current  proposals  for  paying  such  catastrophic 
medical  bills.  Many  opponents  of  anything  but  individual 
responsibility  say,  "Look  at  England — our  medical  care 
is  better  than  theirs;  we  do  not  want  to  copy  them."  And 
while  I  agree  that  as  a  rule  our  care  is  better  than  theirs, 
I  feel  nevertheless  that  we  can  learn  something  from  the 
English  experience. 

In  many  instances,  medical  bills  are  high  not  because 
of  the  doctor's  fee,  but  because  of  accessory  services — X- 
rays,  electrocardiograms,  blood  analyses,  and  other  modern 
diagnostic  and  treatment  procedures  plus  the  regular 
services  included  in  hospital  care.  All  these  are,  as  a  rule, 
carried  out  in  the  hospital. 

A  comprehensive  hospital  insurance  plan  covering  the 
entire  population  and  including  all  kinds  of  laboratory 
aids,  whether  the  patient  is  a  bed  case  or  not,  would  be  a 
step  toward  solving  the  high  cost  of  medical  care.  Many 


hospitals,  dismayed  by  deficits,  nevertheless  have  to  offer 
their  service  at  a  price  too  high  for  a  large  proportion 
of  American  families.  Spreading  these  costs  would  ease 
hospital  finances  and  at  the  same  time  free  people  of  the 
dread  of  a  huge  bill  for  needed  hospital  services.  Pa- 
tients still  would  have  to  shoulder  the  doctor's  bill  but 
even  in  a  serious  illness  this  often  is  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  total  cost. 


T, 


HE     VOLUNTARY     HOSPITAL     INSURANCE     SCHEMES     NOW 

operating  in  this  country  are  a  move  in  this  direction, 
but  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Most  of  them  cover  no 
laboratory  procedures  when  the  patient  is  not  hospi- 
talized; and  not  all  even  when  he  is.  Further,  the  cover- 
age is  inadequate;  many  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
hesitate  to  spend  money  on  a  hypothetical  future  need 
when  there  are  so  many  immediate  demands.  Only  by 
extending  the  coverage  can  the  cost  be  spread  thin  enough 
to  make  it  a  minimum  burden  to  each  individual  or 
family.  But  the  rapid  growth  of  Blue  Cross  is  evidence 
of  the  popularity  of  the  basic  idea. 

It  is  my  judgment,  based  on  my  observations  in  Eng- 
land, that  such  a  program  as  I  have  sketched  would  fill 
an  obvious  need;  also  it  would  meet  the  test  of  adminis- 
trative feasibility.  There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  problems  involved  or  their  solution.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  by  this  method  a  major  factor  in  the  high 
cost  of  modern  medical  care  can  be  brought  under  some 
control,  without  getting  involved  in  the  much  more 
difficult  question  of  bringing  the  physicians  into  the 
program. 

The  American  people,  like  their  English  cousins, 
eventually  may  come  to  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  na- 
tional health  service.  If  so,  the  least  we  can  do  is  profit 
by  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  England.  When  a  sys- 
tem of  prepaid,  complete  hospital  and  laboratory  service 
such  as  I  have  outlined  is  operating  effectively,  then  it 
will  be  time  for  the  American  people  to  decide  what 
further  steps,  if  any,  are  practical  and  desirable. 


Senility     .     .     . 


Now  they  are  gathered,  all  the  drowned  lost  years, 
Into  a  timeless  sea  . . . 

Through  the  transparent  water,  casting  my  net  of  hours, 
I  draw  them  back  to  me. 

Time  is  the  patient  fisherman 
Casting  my  searching  net — 
Time  is  deep  water,  hiding 
Those  years  that  I  forget. 

— Mary  W.  Housman 
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Photos  by  Black  Star 
Shepherded  at  the  corner  by  the  MP,  these  "occupation  children"  are  on  their  way  to  an  American  school  in  Germany 

They  Live  as  Conquerors 

Occupied  Germany  as  a  home  away  from  home  provides  thousands  of  young  families 
with  many  of  the  superficialities  and  few  of  the  realities  of  life  back  in  the  States. 


ALICE  BLANKFORT 


MY  HUSBAND  AND  I  HAVE  BEEN  LIVING  IN  OCCUPIED 
Germany  for  almost  two  years.  By  now,  we  are 
no  longer  surprised  at  seeing  billboards  along  the  Auto- 
bahn advertising  the  "Zephyr  Diner — Open  All  Nite,"  at 
having  every  store  clerk  automatically  address  us  in  Eng- 
lish, at  visiting  the  Paramount  Theater  in  Frankfurt, 
where  you  can  fiddle  with  the  old  chewing  gum  under 
the  seat  if  the  picture  gets  dull. 

Occupied  Germany  is  a  haven  for  Americans  who  want 
to  get  away  from  home — but  not  too  far  away.  They  can 
take  advantage  of  "travel"  and  yet  not  give  up  hot  dogs. 
They  can  leave  their  responsibilities  behind  them  and 


— By  a  free  lance  writer,  once  a  child  refugee 
from  Nazidom,  now  an  American  returned  to 
Germany — temporarily — as  an  occupation  wife. 


lead  a  life  of  luxury  no  American  family  in  the  same  in- 
come bracket  could  emulate  at  home,  simply  because  here 
they  are  conquerors. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  were  taking  a  ferry  across  the 
Rhine,  near  Worms.  When  I  saw  people  paying  the 
ferryman,  I  asked  him  how  much  the  passage  cost. 

"Nothing  for  you,"  he  replied  bitterly,  "You  won 
the  war." 

Any  American,  soldier  or  civilian,  arriving  in  the  Zone 
quickly  latches  on  to  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. Whether  he  is  army  or  civilian  he  will  have  his 
family  come  over.  His  wife  will  buy  the  family's  food, 
cut-rate,  at  the  Army  Commissary,  a  good  imitation  of  a 
super-market.  The  rest  of  her  shopping  she  will  do 
in  the  PX,  except  for  what  she  purchases  on  what 
is  known  in  occupation  parlance  as  "the  German 
economy." 

Soon  after  they  arrive,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conqueror  get 
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their  billets.  This  usually  means  half  of  a  two-family 
house,  requisitioned  from  the  Germans,  or  a  one-family 
house  if  the  Americans  have  two  or  more  children.  They 
pay  about  $40  a  month,  whatever  the  space.  Then  be- 
gins endless  wrangling  with  the  Quartermaster  over  the 
furniture  which  the  house  probably  needs.  They  get 
themselves  on  a  list  headed  "Tables,  gate-leg"  or  "Chairs, 
overstuffed"  and  then  wait  until  two  months  before  they 
are  ready  to  leave  for  the  ZI  (Zone  of  Interior,  or  USA) 
when  a  brand-new  gate-leg  table  or  easy  chair  arrives 
at  their  door. 


AFTER  THE  CONQUERORS  MOVE  IN,  THEY  APPLY 
for  a  maid.  Their  servant  is  either  a  German  girl  or  a 
DP,  paid  130  marks  ($40)  a  month  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  work  for  the  Americans  as  a  "billet  atten- 
dant." Theoretically  she  is  not  responsible  for  cooking, 
laundry,  or  child  care.  Actually  she  performs  all  these 
services.  She  must  put  in  at  least  forty-eight  hours  of 
work  a  week,  but  she  can  be  made  to  work  sixty.  The 
Conquerors'  maid  is  glad  to  get  her  assignment  because 
she  could  make  only  half  as  much  working  for  a  German 
family,  in  the  event  she  could  find  such  a  job.  Besides, 
she  supplements  her  wage  by  selling  coffee  and  cigarettes 
for  the  Conquerors. 

Mrs.  Conqueror  usually  turns  a  very  comfortable 
profit  by  selling  some  of  the  twenty  pounds  of  coffee  she 
is  allowed  to  buy  at  the  Commissary  every  month,  plus 
eight  pounds  at  the  PX.  She  buys  it  at  sixty  cents  a 
pound  and  her  maid,  Maria,  gets  rid  of  it  at  eight  marks 
($1.80)  a  pound.  At  least  one  of  the  three  cartons  of 
cigarettes  the  Conquerors  are  entitled  to  every  week, 
whether  or  not  they  smoke,  Maria  sells  at  twenty  marks 
($4.50)  a  carton. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  90  percent  of  the  Occupation  per- 
sonnel— military  and  civilian — engage  in  this  type  of 
black-market  dealing.  No  one,  German  or  American, 


has  any  scruples,  because  everybody  does  it.  It  still  is  quite 
customary  to  tip  a  German  with  a  cigarette  or  two  and, 
although  we  ourselves  have  never  seen  it,  some  people 
boast  of  breaking  a  cigarette  in  half  and  handing  only 
one  half  to  the  German. 

If  the  Conquerors  have  children  of  school  age,  they 
register  them  at  one  of  the  nearby  dependents'  schools. 
(Everyone  except  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  is  auto- 
matically referred  to  as  a  "dependent.")  There  are  gram- 
mar schools  at  every  sub-post.  The  youngsters  are  picked 
up  every  morning  by  a  lumbering  olive-drab  vehicle  with 
"School  Bus"  daubed  on  the  side  in  yellow  paint.  The 
bus  returns  them  to  their  homes  in  the  afternoon.  For 
high  school,  students  must  travel  to  one  of  the  main  posts. 
For  those  too  far  away,  dormitories  are  provided  on  the 
school  grounds,  so  that  many  of  the  teen-agers  get  home 
only  on  weekends. 

Most  of  the  dependents'  teachers  are  Americans,  but 
these  have  some  German  assistants.  The  children  get  an 
education  identical  with  the  better  American  public 
schools,  except  that  they  are  required  to  study  German. 
Of  course,  the  German  assistants  are  properly  qualified 
and  carefully  screened  for  Nazi  tendencies.  Parents  at 
first  were  leery  of  having  their  children  taught  by  for- 
eigners, but  a  campaign  of  posters,  conferences,  and  lec- 
tures removed  most  of  the  resistance. 


T, 


HE  AMERICAN  HOMES  IN  EACH  COMMUNITY  ARE  BUNCHED 
in  a  small  area  so  that  the  children  have  very  little  chance 
to  meet  their  German  neighbors.  We  happen  to  live  in 
the  single  American  apartment  building  in  a  whole  block 
occupied  by  Germans.  The  children  from  all  the  houses 
play  together  in  the  common  backyard  and  often  there 
is  a  strange  commingling  of  the  English  and  German 
languages. 

The  other  afternoon  I  overheard  a  three-year-old  Ameri- 
can child  talking  with  a  small  German  contemporary. 


Supplies  for  the  noontime  luncheon  are  transported  by  a 
group    of    German    youngsters    along    a    country    road — 


— to   a    vacation   school   held   by    American   occupation 
authorities  for  children  of  army  and  civilian  personnel 
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Cradling  a  ruptured  toy  dog  the  little  American 
mourned,  "Das  ist  foput." 

"Don't  worry,"  his  German  playmate  reassured  him, 
"Mommy  can  fix." 

Through  the  schools,  American  children  gain  a  glimpse 
of  Germany  and  German  character  that  their  parents  sel- 
dom acquire.  There  are  systems  of  student  exchange, 
joint  classes,  and  class  visits  whereby  it  is  hoped  mutual 
understanding  is  being  fostered.  When  these  were  first 
proposed  some  American  parents  feared  their  children 
would  become  too  boastful  of  their  possessions  when 
compared  with  the  shabby  clothes  and  makeshift  toys  and 
school  supplies  of  German  youngsters.  Others  were 
afraid  their  offspring  would  pick  up  some  undesirable 
traits  and  ideas.  Neither  of  these  apprehensions  seems  to 
have  been  justified. 


T, 


HE    FEARS    MAY    HAVE    COME    FROM    THE    FACT   THAT    FEW 

Americans  have  bothered  to  learn  German>  Until  a  few 
months  ago,  not  even  the  American  employes  working 
directly  with  Germans  were  required  to  know,  or  learn 
the  language.  Under  an  order  from  High  Commis- 
sioner John  J.  McCloy,  all  employes  of  HICOG  (read 
High  Commission  for  Germany)  must  speak  or  acquire 
German. 

That  order  still  leaves  most  of  the  military  people 
and  their  dependents  without  any  way,  even  if  they  de- 
sired it,  of  meeting  Germans  on  anything  but  the  cuckoo 
clock-salesman  level.  The  system  of  creating  American 
"islands"  in  German  communities  has  served  only  to 
further  the  isolation  of  the  Americans.  It  keeps  our  peo- 
ple from  meeting  the  few  Germans  who  would  be  willing 
to  accept  us  on  a  social  level.  There  are  other  reasons, 
too,  for  the  lack  of  social  or  intellectual  communion  be- 
tween Americans  and  Germans. 

One  of  these  is  the  semi-segregation  instituted  at  al- 
most every  installation  where  Germans  and  Americans 
work  together.  In  each  office,  for  instance,  there  are  two 
washrooms,  one  marked  "American  Personnel  Only,"  the 
other  "German  Personnel  Only."  Eating  facilities  are 
similarly  segregated. 

The  position  of  a  German  working  for  Americans  is 
very  tricky.  Many  of  his  compatriots  consider  him,  to- 
gether with  the  '  jranleins,"  a  "collaborator."  [See  "Ger- 
man Baby  Crop  Left  by  Negro  GI's"  by  Vernon  W. 
Stone,  The  Survey,  November  1949.]  Americans  look 
down  on  the  German,  partly  because  of  his  own  attitude. 
The  following  note,  left  at  his  door  by  an  officer  in  our 
building,  perhaps  sums  up  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion, and  the  outlook  of  the  conqueror: 

"Milch  Man! 

"Bitte  leave  milk  und  Brot  in  front  of  door.  We  are 
sleeping! 

Lieutenant  B. 

"P.S.  You  had  better  'ver-shtay'  or  I  will  explain  in  no 
uncertain  terms  tomorrow." 

But  not  all  the  fault  lies  with  the  Americans.  Ger- 
mans are  prone  to  overdo  courtesy,  turning  it  into  ser- 
vility. In  his  office,  my  husband  need  only  put  a  cigar- 
ette in  his  mouth  to  have  a  German  office  boy  jump  to 
light  it  for  him.  That  immediately  makes  my  husband 
uneasy.  When  I  call  the  Post  Engineer  to  ask  for  re- 
pair on  a  stopped  sink,  the  German  at  the  other  end 


apologizes  at  wearisome  length.  Even  among  Germans 
in  positions  of  authority,  the  tendency — perhaps  uncon- 
scious— is  to  fawn  and  flatter. 

The  American  women  usually  learn  a  little  more  Ger- 
man than  their  husbands.  They  have  to  shop  in  German 
stores,  they  deal  with  non-English-speaking  peddlers  at 
the  door,  or  turn  away  beggars  who  try  to  arouse  sym- 
pathy by  telling  all  about  their  experiences  on  the  Russian 
front.  Curiously,  none  of  the  beggars  ever  were  wounded 
on  the  Western  front. 

At  best,  the  average  American  housewife  in  Germany 
seldom  improves  her  vocabulary  beyond  "Prima"  ("very 
good"),  "Wie  viel  ^ostet  das?"  ("How  much  is  that?"), 
and  "zu  teuer"  ("too  expensive").  Socially,  she  has  little 
in  common  with  her  German  neighbors.  She  is  better 
dressed,  better  housed,  and  more  independent  than  they. 
She  has  a  maid,  her  husband  is  paid  much  more  than  are 
comparable  German  breadwinners,  and  like  him,  she 
comes  as  a  conqueror. 

She  probably  joins  either  the  local  Officers'  Wives  Club 
or  the  Enlisted  Men's  Wives  Club— officers'  wives  and  en- 
listed men's  wives,  like  officers  and  enlisted  men,  have  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  them.  Civilians  are  despised  by 
all  the  military,  and,  although  they  are  free  to  join  either 
club,  they  are  made  to  feel  like  outsiders  if  they  do. 

The  wives'  clubs  meet  at  regular  intervals  for  luncheon, 
canasta,  bridge,  tea,  or  other  wifely  pastimes.  They  give 
farewell  parties  for  those  leaving  for  the  USA,  welcoming 
parties  for  those  arriving,  celebrate  installation  of  officers, 
and  generally  engage  in  the  harmless  activities  that  relieve 
the  monotony  of  living  a  day  away  from  Paris,  Zurich, 
or  Amsterdam. 

However,  some  of  the  women  become  a  great  deal 
more  creative  than  their  sisters  in  the  States.  They  have 
to  make  curtains,  bedspreads,  and  slipcovers  if  they  are  to 
turn  a  requisitioned  German  house  into  an  American 
home.  None  of  these  things  can  be  bought  at  the  PX 
or  in  the  German  shops.  Many  also  are  discovering  great 
satisfaction  in  making  clothes  for  their  children  and 
themselves.  The  lack  of  variety  in  the  supplies  sold  at 
the  Commissary  makes  everyone  give  thought  to  meal 
planning  and  food  preparation.  Several  women  I  know 
are  taking  cooking  lessons  in  German  "specialties"  from 
their  maids. 

A  few  of  the  more  energetic  women  give  some  spare 
time  to  relief  agencies,  helping  in  kindergartens,  or  in 
the  GYA — German  Youth  Assistance — a  youth-aid  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  army. 


A 


HANDFUL    OF    WIVES    ATTEND    THE    ARMY    COURSES    FOR 

GI's  where  they  study  clay  modeling,  painting,  stenog- 
raphy, algebra,  French,  Russian,  and  even  German.  Un- 
like most  language  courses  which  are  divided  into  "be- 
ginner," "intermediate,"  and  "advanced"  classes,  the  study 
of  German  is  separated  only  into  "GI  German"  and 
"Regular  German." 

Entertainment  in  the  Zone  is  meager,  consisting  mainly 
of  fourth-run  movies,  or  a  visit  to  the  local  officers'  or 
enlisted  men's  club  for  dinner  and  bingo.  For  some  un- 
explained reason  very  few  of  these  clubs  are  on  a  pay- 
ing basis  and  each  vies  with  the  next  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  customers.  Each  manager  hopes  that  the  excite- 
ment of  his  weekly  bingo  session  will  so  augment  the 
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normal  thirst  of  his  guests  that  they  will  consume  many 
more  martinis  and  double  bourbons  than  are  good  for 
them,  thus  swelling  his  weekly  account  sheet.  The  eve- 
ning fee  is  one  dollar,  which  goes  into  the  jackpot.  A 
"mam  jackpot"  of  $500  is  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
lesser  prizes,  such  as  cuckoo  clocks  and  beer  steins. 

Travel  for  Americans  in  Germany  is  almost  unbeliev- 
ably cheap.  Train  fares  are  at  a  minimum — $2.40  will 
take  you,  overnight  by  sleeper,  from  Frankfurt  to  the 
army's  low-cost  recreation  center  at  Garmisch.  Hotels, 
run  by  the  army,  seldom  charge  more  than  a  dollar  a 
night  for  each  person.  If  you  have  a  car,  and  most 
families  here  do,  the  army  will  ship  it  to  and  from  the 
States  for  $25  each  way.  Gasoline  dispensed  by  American 
roadside  stations  throughout  the  Zone,  costs  thirteen  cents 
a  gallon.  Still,  many  prefer  to  stay  "home." 


M. 


Y    HUSBAND    GETS    FOUR    DAYS    OFF    EVERY    TWO    WEEKS. 

We  have  visited  most  of  the  great  European  cities  and 
many  of  the  small  towns.  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
when  we  went  to  Munich,  where  I  lived  my  first  eight 
years — my  parents  emigrated  with  my  sister  and  me,  in 
1938.  I  had  expected  to  feel  either  joy  or  nostalgia  when 
we  visited  the  playground,  the  site  of  the  Jewish  school 
I  attended  (burned  down  by  the  Nazis),  even  the  house 
where  I  spent  my  early  childhood.  We  went  up  to  the 
apartment  and  saw  the  familiar  wallpaper,  now  tattered 
and  stained,  which  was  on  the  walls  when  my  parents 
left.  I  felt  nothing.  When  my  husband  and  I  said  fare- 
well to  that  battered  city,  I  knew  that  my  home  town  is 
no  longer  Munich,  now  filled  for  me  only  with  dim 
memories  and  terrible  overtones. 

Germans  cannot  understand  how 
twelve  years  in  another  country 
can  change  everything.  Of  course 
they  are  surprised  that  an  Ameri- 
can speaks  German  so  fluently. 
When  I  tell  them  that  I  was  born 
in  Munich,  they  immediately  ex- 
claim, "Oh,  so  you're  German!"  I 
cannot  make  them  understand  that 
it  is  not  only  my  passport,  my 
clothes,  and  my  husband  that  are 
American;  that  I  consider  them — 
the  Germans — foreigners. 

At  Bonn  last  winter,  we  encoun- 
tered one  of  the  few  instances  of 
open  hostility  the  Germans  have 
shown.  As  we  crossed  a  street  one 
afternoon  a  truck  filled  with 
gravel  began  to  bear  down  on  us. 
We  jumped  out  of  its  way,  but 
the  driver  turned  and  followed 
us.  Again  we  jumped  out  of  his 
way,  and  again  he  pursued  us, 
until  we  were  running  this  way 
and  that  to  keep  from  being  hit. 
A  crew  of  construction  workers, 
looking  on,  thought  it  was  a  hilari- 
ous joke  and  far  down  the  street 
we  heard  derisive  laughter.  We 
felt  sick. 

Because    of    my    background,    I 
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Leaving  the  commissary 


have  been  better  able  to  speak  to  Germans  and  to  gain 
their  confidence  than  most  Americans  over  here.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  Germans  have  told  me  how  much 
better  things  were  "before  the  war."  What  they  mean, 
of  course,  is  "under  Hitler,"  but  they  know  I  would  dis- 
approve of  that  expression.  With  their  twisted  reasoning, 
they  are  unable  to  connect  the  rise  of  the  Nazis  with  their 
present  misfortune.  Somehow,  they  seem  to  feel,  things 
would  turn  out  all  right  if  only  the  Occupation  Powers 
would  leave  and  "let  us  work  out  our  own  problems." 
Frau  Schmidt,  the  grocery  woman,  tells  me  about  her  son, 
still  in  Russia.  Hans,  our  fireman,  talks  of  his  cousin,  ("a 
brilliant  boy,  he  was  and  wanted  to  do  research  in  guided 
missiles")  who  was  killed  in  a  bombing  raid.  I  tell 
about  my  grandparents  who  were  murdered  by  the  Nazis. 
Silence.  Then  we  say,  "Attf  Wiedersehen." 

All  the  Germans  my  husband  and  I  meet,  even  those 
who  lived  very  near  an  extermination  camp,  insist  to 
us  they  knew  nothing  of  the  war  crimes.  We  have  de- 
cided to  accept  that.  It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that 
anti-Semitism  is  by  no  means  dead  in  Germany.  The 
overturned  gravestones  in  Jewish  cemeteries,  the  unwill- 
ingness of  local  people  to  tend  the  graves  of  concentration- 
camp  victims,  the  smears  against  Jewish  candidates  run- 
ning for  local  offices — these  tell  enough.  We  asked  one 
German,  a  driver  for  the  Americans,  what  he  thought 
about  the  mass-murder  of  the  Jews,  presuming  that,  by 
now,  he  had  heard  of  it.  He  replied  by  telling  us  of  an 
experience  he  claimed  to  have  had  while  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  the  United  States.  A  Negro  GI  came  into  the 
kitchen  where  he  worked  to  get  a  drink.  The  driver 
gave  him  a  cup  of  water.  When  the  Negro  finished, 
he  broke  the  cup  on  the  floor,  ex- 
plaining that  no  white  person 
would  drink  from  it. 

There  was  no  anti-Negro  senti- 
ment in  Germany  before  the  war. 
Now,  because  of  the  presence  of 
Negro  troops  in  the  Occupation, 
there  are  traces.  Most  Germans  are 
aware  that  southern  soldiers  scorn 
the  Negro  Americans.  They  hope 
it  will  ingratiate  them  with  white 
Americans,  if  they  drop  a  racialist 
remark  once  in  a  while. 

Despite  the  many  signs  of  reviv- 
ing Naziism,  the  Americans  in  the 
Occupation  are  well  aware  that 
they  are  not  here  solely  to  watch 
the  Germans.  The  wives  know  that 
their  husbands  do  not  go  on  man- 
euvers two  months  at  a  clip  to 
prepare  to  fight  neo-Naziism.  They 
know,  too,  that  complete  plans  are 
ready  to  evacuate  them  and  their 
children  in  case  of  invasion  from 
the  East.  During  the  Berlin  airlift, 
their  was  a  practice  evacuation  drill. 
Sometime  when  a  lone  plane 
soars  overhead  in  the  night,  my 
husband  and  I  watch  its  lights  dis- 
appear in  the  dark.  On  the  bal- 
cony across  the  way,  Frau  Berger 
also  stands  watching. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


"Creeping  Mobilization" 


MARION  ROBINSON 


A 5  THIS  NATION'S  MOBILIZATION  OF 
armed  forces  and  production 
gathers  momentum,  our  great  network 
of  health  and  welfare  organizations  once 
again  faces  the  compounding  of  people's 
problems  that  became  so  familiar  in 
the  years  between  the  limited  emergency 
of  1939  and  the  surrender  of  Japan.  The 
machinery  for  war  services,  part  of 
which  had  been  demobilized  and  part  of 
which  had  been  set  to  the  pace  of  the 
peacetime  draft,  is  now  being  looked 
over  for  re-tooling  possibilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  uncertain  days  ahead. 
Much  of  this  responsibility  was  carried 
during  World  War  II  by  the  USO,  the 
operations  of  which  were  deactivated  in 
January  of  this  year.  As  this  is  being 
written,  on  August  20,  important  meet- 
ings of  national  and  local  leaders  are 
being  held  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton to  draft  plans  for  the  coordination 
and  financing  of  these  services.  Next 
month  we  can  report  these  plans;  this 
month  we  offer  a  round-up  of  news 
from  some  of  the  fields  of  service  which 
already  have  become  involved. 

The  sudden  increase  of  moving  popu- 
lation was  speedily  felt  by  Travelers 
Aid  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
Making  a  quick  survey  of  its  local  or- 
ganizations in  July,  the  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association  found  a  num- 
ber of  places  near  training  and  produc- 
tion areas  where  immediate  additional 
help  was  needed.  At  a  board  meeting 
on  July  31,  NTAA  voted  to  use  re- 
serves to  undertake  limited  expansion. 
These  board  members  agreed  that  if 
supplementary  help  were  needed,  the 
organization  would  make  an  appeal  to 
local  community  chests,  but  they  went 
on  record  as  hoping  that  before  such 
action  became  necessary  a  national  plan 
would  be  worked  out  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  agencies  involved  in 
war  service  programs. 

With  the  step-up  in  military  establish- 


ments, the  need  for  social  protection 
services  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As- 
sociation reports  itself  already  hard 
pressed  for  money  and  personnel  to  meet 
this  need.  Since  May  1948,  when  the 
ASHA  was  requested  by  the  Inter- 
departmental VD  Control  Committee — 
a  group  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Forces,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  ASHA — to  expand  its 
educational  and  advisory  program  be- 
cause of  the  peacetime  draft,  the  or- 
ganization has  been  attempting  to  carry 
the  function  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of 
Social  Protection  which  went  out  of 
existence  in  May  1946. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion's Committee  on  National  Defense 
Activities  on  August  1,  Dr.  Walter 
Clarke,  ASHA's  executive  director,  re- 
ported that  the  organization  is  taking 
the  stand  that  the  federal  government 
should  again  assume  responsibility  in  the 
social  protection  field.  A  series  of  recom- 
mendations are  being  prepared  by 
ASHA,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  to  where  the  social 
protection  function  can  best  be  placed 


Opportunities 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion is  seeking  social  workers  with 
special  training  and  experience  in 
the  fields  of  medical  and  psychiatric 
social  work,  child  welfare,  and  as 
public  welfare  research  analysists. 
Most  of  the  positions  to  be  filled  arc 
in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  salary  ranges 
are  from  $4,600  to  #7,600  a  year. 
Written  tests  will  be  administered  at 
stated  centers  in  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory. Application  card  Form  5000- 
AB,  obtainable  from  most  postoffices 
and  from  all  civil-service  regional 
offices,  must  be  received  in  the  Com- 
mission's Washington  office  not  later 
than  September  19,  1950. 


and  how  best  carried  out.  These  recom- 
mendations will  be  ready  about  October 
1,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  when  it 
is  decided  what  responsibility  the 
government  will  assume,  ASHA  can 
move  ahead  on  other  required  services. 
A  budget  of  $508,000  for  ASHA's 
general  program  and  services  to  the 
armed  forces  was  approved  this  spring 
by  the  National  Budget  Committee  for 
inclusion  in  fall  chest  campaigns. 


1   3E   PICTURE   OF    SERVICES   DESIGNED   FOR 

the  morale  and  welfare  of  military  per- 
sonnel has  been  somewhat  blurred. 
When  USO  operations  were  deactivated, 
three  of  the  member  agencies — the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  and  the 
YMCA — undertook  to  carry  on  a  com- 
paratively small  program.  Communi- 
ties were  appealed  to  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Religion  and  Welfare  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  an  eleven-member  ad- 
visory group  created  by  executive  order 
in  October  1948,  to  continue  their  serv- 
ices to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
with  whatever  resources  they  could  mus- 
ter. A  number  of  communities  did  so, 
but  many  citizens  looked  down  upon  the 
peacetime  army  with  something  less 
than  the  enthusiasm  they  had  felt  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly's  Committee  on  Service 
to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans 
worked  with  the  President's  Committee 
in  trying  to  help  communities  keep  alive 
the  existing  sparks  of  interest  in  such 
programs. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  North 
Koreans  struck,  this  picture  began  to 
change.  As  they  had  in  1939,  communi- 
ties in  military  and  war  production  areas 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  growing 
demands  on  their  recreation  and  service 
facilities.  From  Washington,  when  he 
announced  that  American  Red  Cross 
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workers  were  on  duty  in  Korea  and  Ja- 
pan, serving  the  armed  forces  and  Amer- 
icans evacuated  from  the  war  zone, 
General  George  C.  Marshall  stated  that 
a  quarter  of  a  million  trained  volunteers 
were  also  on  duty  here  at  home. 

In  mid-July,  the  Associated  Services 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  the  organization 
formed  by  three  USO  agencies  in  April 
of  this  year  following  deactivation  of 
USO  operations,  announced  from  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense it  was  bringing  its  101  operations 
up  to  full  strength  and  planning  to  open 
twenty-seven  additional  units.  Some- 
what on  the  USO  pattern,  the  ASAF  has 
been  operating  eighty  clubs  and  twenty- 
one  decentralized  services.  Eighty-six  of 
these  are  located  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  fifteen  elsewhere  — 
Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Guam,  Okinawa,  Honolulu, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  All  the  new  units  will 
be  located  in  the  States,  chiefly  in  the 
South,  Southwest  and  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  1951  budget  of  ASAF  has 
been  re-vamped  to  cover  the  period  from 
September  1,  1950  through  1951,  and 
calls  for  a  total  of  $9,000,000.  Requests 
are  going  to  local  community  chests  for 
inclusion  in  fall  campaigns. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  some  plan 


which  will  pull  together  the  programs 
already  operating  and  allow  for  those 
which  may  be  needed.  A  pertinent  fact 
here  is  that,  contrary  to  the  impression 
gained  by  many,  the  USO  Board  re- 
mains a  corporate  group.  When  it  closed 
operations  this  year,  it  notified  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  it  would  stay 
in  existence  on  a  stand-by  basis.  The 
three  agencies  which  formed  ASAF  re- 
tain membership  on  this  board  as  do 
the  National  Travelers  Aid  Association, 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  YWCA  and 
USO  Camp-Shows. 


/"A.  N    UNKNOWN    WHICH    FURTHER    COM- 

plicates  the  picture  is  the  relationship 
of  health  and  welfare  planning  to  the 
blueprints  now  being  drawn  by  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  the 
President's  right-hand  adviser  on  the  co- 
ordination of  military,  industrial  and 
civilian  defense  mobilization. 

One  of  the  groups  currently  meeting 
to  consider  emergency  needs  is  the 
President's  Committee,  whose  job  is  "to 
study  and  appraise  programs,  practices 
and  attitudes  affecting  the  religious, 
moral  and  general  welfare  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces,"  and 
to  make  recommendations. 

Another  important  meeting,  called  on 


August  18,  by  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly,  was  attended  by  over  a 
hundred  representatives  of  local  and  na- 
tional public  and  private  agencies  con- 
cerned with  health  and  welfare  plan- 
ning for  the  emergency.  Resolutions 
adopted  by  this  group  call  for  (1)  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  and  planning 
committee  by  NSWA  and  CCC,  to  con- 
sider both  needed  services  and  a  suit- 
able structure  for  performing  them,  (2) 
establishment  of  "a  single  organization 
representative  of  national  and  local  lead- 
ership to  perform  substantially  the  came 
services  as  previously  rendered  by  USO 
(and  to  be)  inclusive  in  its  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  in  these  fields,"  and 
(3)  allocation  by  local  community 
chests  of  at  least  five  percent  of  their 
1951  campaign  goals  for  emergency  use. 
The  last  would  include  requests  already 
approved  by  the  National  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  the  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion and  the  Associated  Services  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"We're  in  a  stage  of  creeping  mobi- 
lization," says  a  Washington  informant, 
"but  when  we  get  much  past  the  two 
million  mark  in  the  armed  forces  mo- 
bilization, it  had  better  be  something 
else."  Public  and  private  health  and 
welfare  organizations  are,  though  "creep- 
ing," getting  ready  for  "something  else." 


Social  Workers  in  Paris 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  FlFTH  INTERNA- 
tional  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 
Paris,  July  23  to  28,  faced  many  subtle 
reminders  that  the  world  was  markedly 
different  than  in  1928  when  some  of 
them  met  there  for  the  first  conference. 
There  was  the  tattooed  number  on  the 
arm  of  one  of  them,  the  sad  news  of 
the  illness  of  their  first  president,  Dr. 
Alice  Masaryk,  the  activity  and  promin- 
ence of  representatives  from  the  Middle 
and  Far  East.  One  post-war  meeting 
had  been  held  at  Atlantic  City  two 
years  ago,  but  the  1,800  social  workers 
from  forty-seven  countries,  convening  at 
the  Sorbonne,  still  brought  the  searing 
experiences  of  World  War  II  and  its 
aftermath  to  the  problems  and  solutions 
they  discussed. 

The  conference's  chairman,  George 
Haynes,  of  Great  Britain,  the  keynote 
speaker,  Donald  Howard,  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  UN  staff  member,  Alva 
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Myrdal  of  Sweden,  highlighted  present- 
day  problems  of  principle  and  practice. 
Dr.  Rene  Sand,  of  Belgium,  honorary 
president  and  elder  statesman  of  social 
medicine  and  social  work  in  Europe, 
provided  perspective  and  continuity  of 
concept.  B.  J.  Chatterji,  young,  aggres- 
sive, imaginative  secretary  of  the  Indian 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  impatient  of 
stereotyped  ideas  and  conventional  prac- 
tices, expressed  many  a  delegate's  dreams 
for  the  future  of  social  work. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
"Social  Work  in  1950— Its  Boundaries 
— Its  Content."  Statements  on  problems, 
policies,  programs,  prepared  in  advance 
by  delegations  from  ten  countries,  form- 
ed the  basis  for  a  limited  number  of 
general  sessions  and  six  commission 
meetings.  In  addition,  fifteen  discussion 
groups  dealt  with  special  concerns — dis- 
placed persons,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, veterans,  the  aged,  maladjusted 


children,    and    other    problem    groups. 

With  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity 
of  a  world  crisis  pervading  the  meetings, 
the  delegates  reiterated  an  overwhelming 
conviction  that  social  services  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  a 
democratic  society  and  its  values.  World 
War  II,  they  testified,  had  demonstrated 
that  these  services  are  also  vital  in  a 
time  of  conflict. 

There  was  widespread  recognition 
that  social  work  is  coming  of  age.  In 
most  countries,  its  basic  philosophy  has 
moved  from  care  of  the  "worthy  poor" 
to  preventive  measures,  and  beyond  these 
to  constructive  help  in  building  social 
systems  that  provide  to  a  large  extent 
for  the  basic  human  needs.  Signs  of 
maturity  include  the  movement  from 
charity  to  democracy,  from  "service  to 
the  few"  to  "services  to  many,"  from 
manipulation  to  self-direction,  from  mass 
service  to  individualized  services,  from 
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local  to  national  responsibility,  and 
finally  to  international  responsibility  for 
the  well-being  of  people. 

There  was  evidence,  however,  of 
growth's  uneven  process,  with  marked 
individual  differences  stemming  from 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  factors. 
In  India,  for  instance,  where  young 
social  workers  are  trained  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  West  but  take  their  philoso- 
phy of  self-help  from  the  teachings  of 
Gandhi,  they  are  faced  with  the  monu- 
mental discrepancy  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  low  standards  of  living,  rapid 
urbanization,  and  increasing  mass  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  conditions  of  life, 
and  on  the  other,  the  prevalent  practices 
of  charity,  "good  works,"  and  relief 
in  kind.  Some  conferees  indicated  that 
the  next  decade  may  see  in  the  Far  East 
a  telescoping  of  the  past  five  decades 
of  development  in  the  West. 


D, 


'ELEGATES     FROM     AROUND     THE    WORLD 

reported  unprecedented  problems  of 
people  on  the  move,  homeless,  wretched, 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  well-being 
of  the  world.  The  problems  relating 
to  the  so-called  displaced  persons  of 
Europe  today  constitute  a  minor  part 
of  the  total  world  problem  of  the  home- 
less. This  can  be  attributed  to  prompt, 
effective,  international  cooperation.  Simi- 
lar international  cooperation  has  begun 
to  aid  the  Arab  refugees,  but  the  dele- 
gates searched  in  vain  for  international 
interest  in  the  other  millions  of  the 
world's  rootless  refugees — six  to  eight 
million  refugees  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
a  million  or  more  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  many  millions  in  Europe  not  in- 
cluded in  the  official  DP  counts. 

The  broad  extension  of  social  security 
systems  and  of  governmental  provision 
for  basic  unmet  needs  was  seen  by  most 
of  the  delegates  as  essential  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  problems  created 
by  economic  and  industrial  development. 
Increased  public  responsibility  was  not, 
however,  regarded  as  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. The  problems  of  public-private 
agency  relationships  proved  some  of  the 
knottiest  for  the  discussions  to  unravel. 
Without  exception,  the  delegates  em- 
phasized their  conviction  as  to  the  fun- 
damental soundness  of  continuing  strong 
voluntary  social  agency  programs,  but 
there  were  differences  in  points  of  view. 
The  French  and  Belgians  saw  in  the 
voluntary  agencies  "a  means  of  protect- 
ing the  individual  and  his  integrity  from 
the  all-powerful  State";  the  British  and 
the  Australians  saw  them  as  the  stand- 
ard setters,  the  humanizers,  the  supple- 


menters  of  public  programs;  the  Swiss 
and  in  large  measure  the  Dutch  pre- 
ferred voluntary  to  public  agencies  foi 
providing  basic  services. 

Of  interest  to  the  117  representatives 
from  the  United  States  was  the  wide- 
spread conviction  among  the  others  that 
private  agencies  in  their  countries  could 
probably  never  again  be  completely  self- 
supporting.  Hence,  the  feeling,  contrary 
to  the  prevalent  American  view,  that  it 
was  right  and  proper  for  voluntary  social 
agencies  to  accept  public  subsidies.  The 
British  experience  of  subsidy,  largely 
without  control,  was  held  up  as  a  desir- 
able example. 

In  looking  ahead,  the  delegates  re- 
sponded warmly  to  the  suggestion,  com- 
ing from  Jane  Hoey  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  prime  problems  of  the 
social  work  profession  are  to  define  its 
areas  of  competence,  distill  its  experi- 
ence, and  make  more  specific  the  science 
of  human  relations  upon  which  its  prac- 
tices are  based.  Most  of  those  present 
seemed  to  feel  that  vast  new  opportuni- 
ties for  service  exist  in  the  administration 
of  public  security  and  welfare  programs, 
extensive  counselling  services,  and 
community  organization  and  self-help 
projects. 

Out  of  this  came  the  expressed  con- 
viction that  the  training  of  social  work- 
ers is  taking  on  increasing  importance 
— in  caliber,  the  validity  of  the  materials 
upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  realistically  geared  to 
practice.  M.  Nihon,  Belgian  social  work 


Season  of  Meetings 

Along  with  school  terms  the  fall 
ushers  in  the  season  of  annual  meet- 
ings. Early  on  the  agenda  are  four 
conferences  scheduled  during  the 
first  week  in  September:  the  National 
Urban  League  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;  the  American  Psycholog- 
ical Association  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  the  National  Council  of 
Family  Relations  at  the  University 
of  Denver!  the  American  Sociolog- 
ical Society,  in  Denver. 

Future  meetings  will  include: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  Atlantic 
City,  October  2-6. 

The  80th  Annual  Congress  of 
Corrections,  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis, 
October  8-13. 

The  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress, Cleveland,  October  16-19. 

The  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Occupational  Therapy  As- 
sociation, Glenwood  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, October  16-20. 

The  78th  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
St.  Louis,  October  30-November  3. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Fam- 
ily Service  Association  of  America, 
New  York,  November  16-18. 


educator,  cited  figures  showing  that  in 
1937  there  were  179  professional  schools 
of  social  work  around  the  world,  in 
contrast  to  today's  366  schools  in  44 
countries. 

The  delegates  expressed  general  satis- 
faction with  the  schedule  for  the  next 
meetings  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work — in  Madras,  India, 
in  the  winter  of  1952.  This  arose  from 
the  consensus  that  the  whole  world,  and 
social  work  with  it,  faces  a  stupendous 
challenge  in  meeting  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  awakening  peoples  of  the 
Far  East — a  challenge  that  will  require 
unprecedented  vision,  imagination,  and 
vigor.  By  then,  it  was  felt,  there  may 
be  more  clues  as  to  the  validity  of  cur- 
rently accepted  principles,  programs,  and 
aspirations. 

— Mr.  Glasser,  who  is  executive  director 
of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth,  attended 
the  International  Conference  of  Social 
Worl(  as  an  official  observer  for  the 
United  States  government. 


White  House 
Conference  Plans 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  1919, 
extensive  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  participation  of  representatives  from 
foreign  countries  in  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth.  Some 
500  delegates  from  other  lands,  and 
from  international  agencies,  public  and 
voluntary,  are  being  invited  through 
American  diplomatic  channels  to  attend 
the  1950  meeting.  Special  supplementary 
sessions  following  the  conference  will 
enable  participants  from  abroad  to  dis- 
cuss together  the  application  of  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  problems 
of  other  countries. 

Something  of  the  range  and  depth 
of  materials  which  will  be  available  to 
the  meeting  December  3  to  9  is  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  people  taking 
part  in  preconference  activities  and  the 
variety  of  state  and  county  studies. 
The  state  committees  together  with  the 
committees  in  more  than  1,000  counties 
have  enlisted  over  75,000  members. 
These  have  the  cooperation  of  some  15,- 
000  specialists — social  workers,  physi- 
cians, teachers,  and  others.  The  com- 
mittees are  studying  and  evaluating  serv- 
ices for  children  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, attempting  to  find  out  what 
services  are  available,  how  adequate  they 
are,  how  they  could  be  strengthened  and 
improved.  State  and  county  reports  will 
be  synthesized,  and  form  part  of  the 
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working  material  for  the  conference. 

Other  fact-finding  activities  are  being 
carried  out  by  a  staff  of  full-time,  part- 
time  and  short-term  experts  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  public  and 
voluntary  agencies.  Out  of  the  confer- 
ence is  expected  to  come,  with  other 
gains,  fresh  insight  into  the  positive 
aspects  of  health  and  of  personality 
growth.  Among  the  issues  on  which  the 
conference  seems  certain  to  throw  new 
light  is  that  of  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence the  development  of  personality 
— the  attitudes  of  parents  and  teachers 
and  the  community  resources  that  foster 
and  encourage  the  health  and  happiness, 
the  freedom  and  self-discipline  of  the 
oncoming  generation. 

Observations   on 
102   Delinquents 

CASE  HISTORIES,  STATISTICAL  ANALY- 
sis,  observation,  theory,  and  philo- 
sophical reflection  combined  in  a  446- 
page  report,  "Delinquency  and  Human 
Nature,"  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing social  studies  to  come  across  the 
Atlantic  in  recent  years.  Prepared  by 
D.  H.  Stott  for  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust,  the  report  is  based  on 
a  year's  observation  of  102  boys  in  an 
Approved  School,  the  British  term  for 
a  training  school  to  which  courts  may 
commit  delinquent  or  neglected  child- 
ren. The  purpose  was  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  underlying  causes  of  delin- 
quency. 

But  this  is  social  research  with  a  dif- 
ference, for  the  author,  in  spite  of  the 
preparation  of  an  elaborate  chart,  has 
not  been  content  with  mere  classifica- 
tion and  correlation,  but  has  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  "a  purely  em- 
pirical study  .  .  .  can  fall  into  astonish- 
ing error  unless  accompanied  by  precise 
and  detailed  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  and  how  it  behaves." 
Consequently,  in  both  his  presentation 
and  conclusions,  the  human  material 
remains  human,  always  refusing  to  fit 
precisely  into  pigeonholes,  and  requiring 
innumerable  references  to  conversations 
with  specific  boys  and  their  parents, 
and  to  their  exploits  and  relationships 
by  way  of  explanation. 

The  findings,  which  will  not  surprise 
anyone  familiar  with  modern  mental 
hygiene  concepts,  traces  the  delinquency 
in  almost  every  case  to  an  underlying 
insecurity  stemming  from  inadequate  af- 
fectional  attitudes  on  the  part  of  parents. 
These  took  many  forms,  including  actual 
or  threatened  desertion,  positive  cruelty 


or  neglect,  inconsistent  reactions,  and 
overindulgence.  In  regard  to  the  last,  the 
study  presents  evidence  suggesting  that 
a  reluctance  to  discipline  on  the  part 
of  parents  is  often  regarded  by  children 
as  neglect  or  inattention. 

The  study  finds  five  psychological  re- 
actions which  provide  motives  for  delin- 
quent acts:  avoidance  excitement  or  a 
constant  running  away  from  a  repressed 
anxiety;  spite  and  retaliation  against  the 
parents  (the  boy  in  a  "suicidal  mood" 
decides  to  "go  to  the  bad");  a  testing 
of  parental  loyalty  through  a  bid  for 
attention;  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
wish  to  be  removed  from  an  intolerable 
situation  at  home;  inferiority  compensa- 
tion. 

In  none  of  the  102  cases  was  the  de- 
Iniquent  act  committed  out  of  a  mere 
yielding  to  temptation. 

Though  the  author  defines  delin- 
quency as  a  breakdown  under  an  emo- 
tional strain,  he  does  not  disregard  socio- 
logical factors,  particularly  bad  housing. 
In  the  overcrowded  conditions  of  poorer 
neighborhoods,  he  explains,  "the  heat 
engendered  by  family  friction  cannot 
cool  off  in  other  rooms." 

From  investigation  which  showed 
that  there  was  a  much  greater  incidence 
of  delinquency  among  the  siblings  of 
these  102  boys  than  in  the  normal  popu- 
lation, the  author  concludes  that  "the 
problem  of  delinquency  is  in  great  part 
the  problem  of  the  unsatisfactory 
family."  And  on  this  he  bases  a  reflec- 
tion: 

"This  study  has  emphasized,  if  noth- 
ing else,  the  supreme  importance  of 
family  life  for  good  or  bad  .  .  .  Our 
social  structure  has  on  the  whole  failed 
to  fit  the  cellular  unit  into  a  wider 
setting,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  recognized 


as  a  part  of  a  somewhat  larger  com- 
munity group  such  as  the  clan  or  primi- 
tive large  family,  which  would  cushion 
the  effects  of  an  unfortunate  family 
set-up. 

"Among  the  Melanesians  the  mater- 
nal uncle  has,  as  representative  of  the 
clan,  a  legal  right  of  interference  in  the 
up-bringing  of  the  children,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  'broken  home'  they  automati- 
cally become  his  responsibility.  Thus  the 
child  always  has  other  adults,  united 
to  him  with  a  tie  of  kinship,  to  whom, 
if  he  receives  incomplete  emotional  gra- 


tification from  his  own  parents,  he  can 
turn  .  .  .  The  pity  is  rather  that  our 
present-day  small  family  unit  does  not 
contain  more  reserve  parent  figures." 

Pointing  out  that  the  "tough  nuts"  do 
not  gravitate  automatically  to  youth 
clubs  and  other  services,  the  author  sug- 
gests that  there  must  be  a  reaching  out 
to  them,  through  some  institutional 
framework. 

"In  short,  the  unsatisfactory  family 
and  its  pre-delinquent  junior  member 
must  become  somebody's  business." 

The  report  is  obtainable  from  the 
Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust, 
Comely  Park  House,  Dunfermline,  Fife, 
Scotland. 


Pluses  and  Minuses 
in  Social  Security 

As  THIS  ISSUE  OF  The  Survey  GOES  TO 
press,  comes  news  of  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  social  security  bill, 
bringing  almost  10,000,000  additional 
workers  into  the  program,  and  increas- 
ing the  amounts  drawn  by  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  3,000,000  now 
receiving  benefits.  Many  social  workers 
will  be  among  those  "viewing  with 
regret"  the  provisions  for  employes  of 
nonprofit  organizations.  Hitherto  com- 
pletely excluded,  these  are  now  brought 
into  federal  old-age  insurance  but  only 
on  a  "voluntary,"  not  a  compulsory  basis. 
If  the  employer  is  unwilling  to  pay  his 
half  of  the  3  percent  payroll  tax,  the 
employes  cannot  be  covered.  In  an 
agency  where  the  employer  is  willing, 
then  a  referendum  of  employes  must  be 
held.  If  two  thirds  vote  "yes,"  all  the 
employes  would  be  covered,  plus  any 
subsequently  added  to  the  staff.  Ministers 
and  members  of  religious  order  continue 
to  be  excluded. 

New  categories  brought  within  the 
coverage  are:  non-farm  self-employed 
persons  (with  a  long  list  of  exceptions 
including  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists, 
architects,  funeral  directors  and  public 
accountants);  domestic  workers;  agricul- 
tural workers;  employes  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  state  and  local 
government  employes  (voluntary). 

In  addition  to  old  age  and  survivors' 
insurance,  provisions  of  the  new  bill 
affect  public  assistance,  and  maternal, 
child  health  and  child  welfare  programs. 

The  October  Survey  will  carry  an  in- 
formed analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  expanded  program,  including  its 
influence  on  existing  retirement  plans 
for  employes  of  nonprofit  enterprises. 
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PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


Asocial  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


She  Organizes 

Good  Citizens 

ttTT    IS    SAID,    THAT    WHEN    THE    ANGEL 

1  Gabriel  blows  his  horn,"  writes 
CLARICE  L.  PENNOCK,  "a  third  of 
the  American  people  will  be  on  their  way 
to  a  committee  meeting,  a  third  will  be 
present  at  one,  and  a  third  on  their  way 
home."  As  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Citizen  Partici- 
pation— a  committee  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
of  America  and  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly — Mrs.  Pennock  looks 
forward  to  a  year  of  having  quite  a  bit 
to  do  with  such  citizen  maneuvers. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  widely  representative  group  of 
forty-eight  men  and  women,  is  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  Citizen  Participation 
Department,  currently  housed  in  the 
CCC  office  at  155  East  44  Street  in  New 
York  City.  Staffed  by  two  professional 
workers,  the  department  services  volun- 
teer bureaus  in  some  seventy-five  com- 
munities ranging  from  cities  the  size 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  to  subur- 
ban towns  like  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  majority  of  these  bureaus  were 
organized  during  the  war  as  recruiting, 
interviewing  and  referral  centers  to  fit 
together  the  volunteering  citizen  and 
the  wartime  volunteer  job,  but  a  num- 
ber had  been  going  concerns  since  the 
Thirties.  Since  the  war,  they  have  been 
re -geared  to  service  the  communities' 
permanent  health  and  welfare  programs. 
One  of  Mrs.  Pennock's  first  official  acts 
after  assuming  the  chairmanship  in  July 
was  to  bring  this  national  asset  to  the  at- 
tention of  Stuart  Symington,  chairman 
of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  and  to  express  the  committee's 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  planning  for 
civilian  defense. 

In  peace  or  in  war,  citizens  who  are 
willing  to  act  as  board  and  committee 
members,  as  service  volunteers  and  as 
money-raisers  constitute  the  backbone  of 


community  services,  says  Mrs.  Pennock. 
Volunteer  board  members,  for  instance, 
now  manage  "a  privately  supported 
health  and  welfare  business  which  grosses 
over  $250,000,000  in  the  United  States 
annually."  A  recent  study  sponsored  by 
the  Citizen  Participation  Department 
shows  too,  an  increasing  trend  toward 
the  use  of  lay  advisory  boards  in  the 
planning  of  tax-supported  public  services. 
This  puts  the  citizen  finger  into  the  $2,- 
700,000,000  pie  which  represents  the 
federal  budget  for  health, 
welfare  and  security  pro- 
grams in  1951.  Board  and 
committee  work  is  only 
part  of  the  story  however, 
for,  says  Mrs.  Pennock, 
"The  plain  fact  is  that 
agencies  depend  on  will- 
ing citizens  to  augment 
staff  services  in  various 
activities." 

Changing  times  have 
had  quite  an  effect  on 
volunteer  service,  and  a 
current  concern  of  Mrs. 
Pennock  and  her  col- 
leagues is  that  relatively 
few  young  people  are  now  getting  the 
experience  which  will  enable  them  to 
replace  their  mothers  and  fathers  as 
community  service  volunteers.  One  must 
recognize,  she  points  out,  that  most  peo- 
ple have  their  hands  full  with  family 
duties,  and  that  probably  the  most  prac- 
tical time  to  begin  to  concentrate  on 
community  affairs,  particularly  for 
women,  is  after  children  have  reached 
school  age.  But  it  is  the  earlier  training 
that  produces  the  mature  and  capable 
board  member,  she  feels,  and  in  her  job 
as  Director  of  Field  Work  in  the  Social 
Sciences  at  Vassar  College,  her  alma 
mater,  she  is  trying  to  see  that  students 
gain  a  familiarity  with  community  prob- 
lems that  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  later  years. 

Mrs.  Pennock  is  a  Kentuckian  by 
birth.  Besides  her  A.B.  from  Vassar,  she 
holds  a  master's  degree  from  Radcliffe. 
Since  graduation,  she  has  reared  a  family 
of  three,  and  now  proudly  admits  to 


being  the  grandmother  of  two.  Not 
only  has  she  served  on  the  boards  and 
committees  of  many  social  agencies,  but 
she  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  quick- 
change  artist  in  shifting  from  a  volun- 
teer to  a  professional  capacity.  During 
World  War  II  she  was  the  director  of 
civilian  mobilization  of  the  New  York 
State  War  Council,  and  has  served  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Family  Life. 
Far  from  being  daunted  by  the  de- 
mands of  her  job  on  the 
Vassar  faculty  and  her 
new  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  an  impor- 
tant national  committee, 
Mrs.  Pennock  keeps  her 
hand  in  on  community 
affairs  as  an  active  mem- 


Clarice  L. 


ber  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Community  Chest  and  a 
member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Dutch- 
ess  County  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 

Left-over     time     from 
Pennock  this   myriad   of   activities 

goes  into  gardening,  and 
her  friends  say  the  gardens  around  "The 
Salt  Box,"  her  colonial  cottage  on  the 
outskirts  of  Poughkeepsie,  prove  that 
even  her  hobby  comes  in  for  proper  at- 
tention. 


IllDUCATION,    SOCIAL    WORK    AND    PENOL- 

ogy  have  been  combined  in  the  varied 
experience  of  DORIS  S.  WHITNEY, 
the  new  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at 
Dwight.  Miss  Whitney,  who  from  1947 
to  1949  directed  the  women's  division 
of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
spent  the  war  years  as  a  social  casework- 
er with  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Brooklyn.  Previously  she  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Seattle  welfare  department. 
Her  interest  in  prison  work  dates 
back  to  her  eight  years  as  assistant 
educational  director  at  Rikers  Island 
penitentiary,  New  York. 
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Author  of  Indian  Liberty 


ELMINA   R.  LUCKE 


THE  LIFE  OF  MAHATMA  GANDHI, 
by  Louis  Fischer.  Harper.   #5 

Louis  FISCHER'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MA- 
hatma  Gandhi  is  as  timely  as  it  is 
valuable.  He  has  responded  to  the  need 
of  Americans  and  other  Westerners  who 
consciously  or  unconsciously  have  sought 
to  understand  the  new  India  through 
understanding  its  creator.  He  has  rea- 
lized the  growing  awareness  of  the 
forces  working  in  Asia  and  affecting  the 
whole  world;  he  reveals  their  meaning 
and-  their  power  through  the  life  of  the 
man  who  in  a  period  of  war  and  vio- 
lence led  a  nation  out  of  the  bonds  of 
imperialism  by  peaceful  means.  He  has 
written  for  all  of  us  who  want  to  see 
the  new  India  with  the  shadow  of 
Gandhi's  leadership  long  upon  it. 

This  is  an  important  book  for  readers 
who  want  the  facts,  the  thinking,  the 
personalities  behind  current  generaliza- 
tions about  India  and  Gandhi.  It  will 
be  particularly  useful  to  the  traveler, 
business  man,  social  worker,  the  United 
Nations  or  embassy  staff  who  seek  an 
Eastern  world  compressed  within  the 
covers  of  one  book.  It  is  also  fascinat- 
ing as  a  narrative  which  takes  us  to  a 
South  Asia  divested  of  the  strange  mys- 
ticism and  extravagant  splendor  that  too 
long  have  kept  us  from  realizing  how 
close  East  and  West  are  in  human  needs 
and  goals. 

Differentness  in  way  of  life  no  longer 

«• 

— By  an  educator  and  administra- 
tor of  wide  experience  who  was  in 
India  from  1946  through  1949, 
helping  the  National  Indian 
YWCA  Committee  to  found  the 
new  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Delhi.  The  School  is  a  joint  project 
of  the  YWCA  of  India,  Pakistan, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  and  the  For- 
eign Division  of  the  YWCA  of 
the  United  States. 


blocks  understanding  as  we  think  and 
feel  with  Gandhi  instead  of  looking  curi- 
ously at  his  diet  list  or  his  peasant  garb 
and     primitive     housing.     This     book 
answers  questions  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans have  hardly  known  how  to  phrase; 
also  questions  which  were 
clear  enough  in  the  ask- 
ing but  to  which  the  an- 
swers given   were  vague 
or  complicated.    The  re- 
viewer  speaks   from   the 
experience    of    trying    to 
answer     such     questions 
during  three  years  of  the 
final  drama  of  independence  and  par- 
tition. 

Those  who  hold  that  all  American 
concern  with  India  grows  out  of  fear 
that  its  millions  will  enlarge  the  power 
of  communism  do  not  have  the  depth 
of  interest  Fischer  takes  for  granted. 
But  all  who  have  faced  honestly  the 
questions  of  Americans — especially  of 
young  people — know  there  has  been 
growing  since  the  first  World  War,  a 
halting,  sometimes  painful,  but  very 
deep  recognition  of  the  eastward  moving 
focii  of  world  crises,  of  the  power  and 
potential  leadership  of  the  darker  peo- 
ples. Long  before  his  death  there  were 
noticeably  fewer  cartoons  of  Gandhi  in 
our  press  and  many  more  quotations 
from  his  philosophy.  Gandhi's  death  was 
a  tragedy  to  Americans  who  had  never 
been  quite  sure  how  to  spell  his  name. 

Louis  Fischer  has  written  out  of  keen 
awareness  of  this  developing  American 
interest,  and  out  of  close  friendship  with 
the  Mahatma.  He  has  used  all  he  could 
learn  both  from  leaders  of  the  new  In- 
dia and  those  who  opposed  its  birth, 
from  visits  to  India  in  critical  years  and 
in  critical  places,  from  long  and  patient 
study  of  source  material  no  one  else, 
Indian  or  foreign,  has  sifted  and  or- 
ganized. 

To  every  Westerner  who  reads  it,  this 


biography  will  reveal  the  personality  and 
dynamic  of  the  little  brown  man  who 
has  seemed  so  alien  in  photographs  and 
cartoons.  Fischer  makes  him  one  of 
that  small  band  of  human  beings  from 
many  lands  who  are  facing  the  un- 
finished business  of  de- 
mocracy, East  and  West. 
He  reveals  Gandhi's  place 
of  leadership  in  that 
courageous  company. 

To  the  reader  who 
wants  to  put  together  and 
explain  accumulated  bits 
of  fact  and  gossip  relat- 
ing to  Gandhi's  personal  life,  the  book 
is  a  treasure  house.  From  his  boyhood 
and  his  education  in  England,  through 
the  eventful  years  in  South  Africa  which 
shaped  his  philosophy  of  non-violence 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  fight  against 
racism,  into  every  event,  friendship  and 
problem  which  led  to  the  recognition  of 
his  vision  and  his  power  of  leadership  in 
England  and  in  India,  the  detail  is  color- 
ful, the  story  clear  and  compelling. 


KKA 


EADING    THIS    BOOK    HELPS    US    UNDER- 

stand  religion  in  India's  daily  life  and 
government,  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
Gandhi's  ashrams;  even  his  fasts  and 
his  spinning  lose  the  distorted  strange- 
ness which  Western  publicity  has  given 
them.  The  poverty  and  filth  of  India 
are  not  lessened  seeing  them  through 
Fischer's  (and  Gandhi's)  eyes,  but  we 
see  also  the  wisdom  and  promise  in  the 
people.  We  know  why  Gandhi's  home 
became  a  shrine  and  his  advice  was 
sought  the  more  after  he  had  renounced 
all  official  titles  and  posts. 

Yet  to  the  reader  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  non-violence  movement  and 
Indian  independence  it  will  be  a  book 
primarily  of  political  history.  Dramati- 
cally, the  biography  opens  with  the  as- 
sassination, "Death  before  Prayers." 
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Dramatically  it  closes  with  the  assassi- 
nation, "The  Last  Act."  At  every  turn 
of  the  tortured  route,  the  organization 
and  education  for  nationhood  is  clearly 
traced.  Included  is  one  of  the  clearest 
analyses  of  the  origin  and  intricacies  of 
the  caste  system  this  reviewer  has  ever 
found.  There  is  also  a  masterly  sum- 
mary of  British  rule  in  India  and  a  clari- 
fication of  the  religious  beliefs,  cleavages, 
conflicts  which  led  to  the  power  of  a 
Jinnah  and  to  partition. 


T 

1 1 


HE    BIOGRAPHER    HAS    INCLUDED    TELL- 

ing  data  about  the  men  and  women  who 
touched  Gandhi's  life  and  the  indepen- 
dence movement — Kasturba,  his  wife; 
Nehru,  his  spiritual  son;  Jinnah,  who 
withdrew  to  defeat  the  dream  of  a 
united  India.  These  and  many  others 
became  a  part  of  the  drama  of  Gandhi's 
translation  of  belief  into  action.  Jinnah 
is  seen  the  least  clearly,  probably  because 
of  Fischer's  inability  to  secure  satisfac- 
tory interviews  with  him.  Some  of  the 
humblest  disciples  are  described  the  most 
sensitively. 

In  the  analyses  of  historical  trends  and 
events,  the  unifying  thread  is  always 
the  personality  and  moral  fiber  of  the 
unknown,  middle-caste  Hindu  lawyer 
who  became  a  Mahatma,  so  dear  to  the 
people,  and  a  political  leader  so  wise, 
that  his  decision  and  his  will  affected  the 
course  of  the  British  Empire  and 
changed  the  way  of  life  of  340,000,000 
of  his  countrymen.  Gandhi's  convic- 
tion that  untouchability  is  a  canker 
within  Hindu  society  Fischer  shows  car- 
ried into  personal  relationships  which  led 
to  the  beautiful  term  "Children  of  God" 
("Harijan")  for  the  sweepers  and  other 
outcasts.  The  Salt  March  ("Drama  at 
the  Seashore")  affords  a  demonstration 
of  the  techniques  of  passive  resistance. 
The  hartals  (protest  strikes)  are  so 
vividly  described  that  they  are  almost 
as  hard  to  bear  as  the  actual  experience 
which  no  traveler  in  India  was  spared  in 
the  early  thirties.  One  seems  to  hear 
the  ugly  charges  of  the  police  armed 
with  their  lathi  (bamboo  staves)  and 
feel  as  helpless  as  did  sensitive  onlookers 
when  the  injured  were  carried  quickly 
out  of  the  sight  of  foreign  visitors. 

In  this  book,  however,  one  hears  not 
only  the  lathi  charges  but  also  the  for- 
giving prayers  of  Gandhi,  who  under- 
stood the  dilemma  in  which  the  move- 
ment placed  the  governing  power.  The 
unity  he  saw  in  diversity,  the  respect 
he  held  for  an  antagonist,  the  constant 
reminder  to  his  followers  that  no 
generalization  could  be  made  in  terms 


of  right  and  wrong  in  the  whole  Eng- 
lish government  or  in  one  religion  rather 
than  another,  give  evidence  of  a  great- 
ness little  known  beyond  the  ashrams 
until  the  publication  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy. However,  that  book  reveals  only 
his  moral  philosophy.  Fischer  has  en- 
riched as  he  has  clarified  and  syn- 
thesized. He  has  included  the  whimsi- 
cal humor  of  Gandhi,  the  strange  family 
relationships  which  developed  with  his 
Mahatmaship,  his  stubbornness  at  criti- 
cal moments,  the  consistency  which  un- 
derlay his  inconsistencies,  his  unpredict- 
able changes  of  point  of  view  and  logic 
with  changing  situations,  his  growth 
through  these  changes  despite  the  con- 
fusion among  friends  and  followers  with 
less  dynamic  minds. 

No  account  has  given  more  objectively 
the  man  and  the  Mahatma.  Indians  will 
wish  that  this  biography  had  come  from 
an  Indian  pen. 


MEXICO — The  Struggle  for  Peace  and 
Bread,  by  Frank  Tannenbaum.  Knopf. 
#3.50 

MEXICO  — A  Land  of  Volcanoes,  by 
Joseph  H.  L.  Schlarman.  Bruce.  $5 

FRANK  TANNENBAUM  HAS  BEEN 
closely  associated  with  what  the 
Mexican's  affectionately  term  "The  Revo- 
lution" almost  from  its  beginning.  The 
present  volume  is  a  serious  effort  to 
draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental social  movements  of  the  present 
century. 

It  started  out  as  a  political  movement 
to  get  rid  of  the  dictator,  Porfirio  Diaz 
and  achieve  free  elections.  Later,  a  com- 
bination of  young  intellectuals,  labor 
leaders  trained  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
ploited Indians,  and  suffering  middle 
class,  added  the  social  to  the  political 
emphasis  in  the  Constitution  of  1917. 
The  enemies  of  social  justice  which  this 
document  attempted  to  restrict  were  the 
Church,  the  large  land  owners,  and  the 
foreigners.  Most  of  the  document  was 
based  on  nineteenth  century  liberalism 
with  the  protection  of  personal  freedom 
and  private  property,  as  guaranteed  in 
the  United  States  Constitution.  But  a 
few  articles  of  the  new  document  took 
the  position  that  social  interests  were 
more  basic  than  individual  interests. 
The  government  was  instructed  to  carry 
forward  these  social  interests  and  thus 
ordered  to  change  the  fundamental  bases 
of  Mexican  life. 

The  way  these  powers  have  been  used 
by  the  government  under  such  differing 
leadership  as  that  of  Carranza,  Calles, 


Obregon,  Cardenas,  Alvaro  Camacho, 
and  Aleman,  is  the  subject  of  the  major 
section  of  this  volume. 

Professor  Tannenbaum  takes  no  dog- 
matic position,  but  rightly 
tries  to  show  that  there 
have  been  both  success 
and  failure  in  each  of  the 
major  efforts  and  reforms 
— property,  labor  organ- 
ization, the  relations  of 
.  church  and  state,  the 
f  agrarian  problems,  eco- 
nomic progress. 

One  thing  the  author 
definitely  shows,  that  re- 
lations between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  have  greatly 
improved.  Indeed,  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion has  been  as  his  last  chapter  is  called, 
"The  Anvil  of  the  American  Foreign 
Policy."  After  years  of  intense  contro- 
very  which  often  brought  the  two  coun- 
tries to  the  verge  of  war,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  seemed  justified 
in  wiring  to  President  Avila  Camacho: 
"Mexico  and  the  United  States  once 
again  have  given  a  demonstration  to  the 
world  that  the  most  difficult  inter- 
national problems  can  be  satisfactorily 
solved  when  approached  in  good  will 
and  the  spirit  of  fair  play." 

At  the  opposite  pole  from  Professoi 
Tannenbaum's  work  is  "Mexico,  a  Land 
of  Volcanoes."  Mr.  Schlarman  has 
written  a  history  of  Mexico  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  His  640  pages  trace  with  a 
good  deal  of  accuracy  the  political  hap- 
penings in  Mexico  from  colonial  day; 
to  the  present.  The  book  is  well  written 
and  well  documented.  But  the  whol< 
theme  is  worked  out  around  the  com- 
pletely  pure  purposes  of  the  Church  and 
its  remarkable  contribution  to  Mexico 
contrasted  to  the  abuses  it  has  suffered 
under  unprincipled  politicians  from  the 
time  the  country  broke  away  from  Spain 
down  to  the  present  despicable  Revolu 
tion.  According  to  this  author,  there 
never  has  existed  a  good  liberal  or  s 
bad  clerical.  SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 

Specialist  in  inter-American  affairs 
Lecturer  and  Author 

MARRIAGE  IS  WHAT  YOU  MAKE  IT 
by  Paul  Popenoe.  Macmillan.  $3 

THIS  BOOK  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THI 
Institute  of  Family  Relations  in  Loi 
Angeles,  is  designed  to  "pass  on  to  the 
lay  reader  the  many  principles  which  Dr 
Popenoe  has  found  helpful  in  solving 
common  marital  problems."  The  ma 
terial  is  presented  as  a  series  of  problems 
in  marriage  adjustment,  stated  in  lav 
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language,  such  as  "Make  Your  Mar- 
riage a  Partnership",  "Don't  Hide  Be- 
hind Indecision",  "Sophistication  is  Cur- 
able." One  aspect  is  emphasized  in  each 
chapter  largely  through  presenting  vari- 
ous brief  case  illustrations  with  some 
explanatory  material  which  does  not  al- 
ways seem  entirely  clear  or  relevant. 
Many  of  the  chapters  close  with  a  sum- 
mary which  resembles  the  self  analysis 
tests  in  newspapers  and  popular  maga- 
zines to  be  utilized  by  the  reader  to 
check  his  own  "rating"  on  the  problems 
discussed.  The  implication  is  that  those 
who  fall  below  the  normal  (based  on 
number  of  responses)  need  help. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  seems  to  be 
to  help  husbands  and  wives  examine 
their  marital  adjustment,  to  encourage 
an  intellectual  understanding  of  the 
problems  in  the  relationship,  and  to 
offer  ways  of  solving  these  problems. 

Social  workers  are  likely  to  read  this 
book  with  interest  but  with  question. 
The  material  seems  to  require  more 
elaboration  to  carry  the  reader  to  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  author.  His 
manner  of  presentation  oversimplifies 
the  successful  handling  of  marital  prob- 
lems. Doubtless  Dr.  Popenoe  takes  into 
account  the  varying  and  subtle  motiva- 
tions of  the  unconscious — factors  which 
cannot  always  be  easily  understood  or 
handled.  But  the  extent  to  which  he 
reckons  with  these  factors  is  not  made 
clear,  and  consequently  one  wonders 
about  the  actual  outcome  of  what  seems 
to  be  pretty  superficial  handling  of  high- 
ly complex  difficulties. 

VIRGINIA  ROGERS 
Coordinator  of  Counseling 
Association  for  Family  Living 
Chicago 


THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD,  A  Guide 
•  for  Parents,  by  Edith  M.  Stern  with  Elsa 
Castendyck.  A.  A.  Wyn.  #4.50 

THIS  IS  A  MUCH  NEEDED  BOOK  ON  THE 
general  topic  of  the  handicapped 
child.  Factual  information  on  various 
types  of  handicap  are  given,  including 
chapters  on  orthopedic  conditions,  cere- 
bral palsy,  epilepsy,  visual  and  hearing 
defects,  mental  retardation,  speech  handi- 
cap, and  also  on  rheumatic  fever  and 
other  protracted  illnesses.  Being  inform- 
ed will  of  itself  help  parents  overcome 
their  guilt  feelings  in  relation  to  their 
handicapped  children.  The  book  em- 
phasizes that  neither  neglect  nor  heredity 
is  a  significant  factor  in  causing  handi- 
caps and  a  "realistic"  approach  is  sug- 
gested. The  book  specifically  names 
resources  to  which  parents  may  turn  for 
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Roy    Sorenson 
Cartoon   Illustrations  by 

George   Lichty 

A  straight  talking  guide  written  from 
twenty  years  experience.  Invaluable  for 
members  of  service  organizations  who 
function  at  the  decision  level.  Sure-fire 
methods  of  success — clearly  outlined. 

".  .  .  invaluable  blueprint  for  agency 
management;  .  .  .  full  of  advice  and 
hints  to  the  individual — board  member  or 
executive."  The  Survey 

"...  a  compact,  interesting,  and  valu- 
able manual  for  board  members,  com- 
mitteemen  and  directors."  Recreation 

At  All  Bookstores  $2.00 
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—  Pathfinder 


ELLSON 

author  of  *DUKE" 


With  an  introduction  by 
DR.  FREDRIC  WERTHAM 

"From  case  histories  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
Hal  Ellson  has  built  this  shocking  story.  .  .  . 
This  is  our  criminal  class  in  childhood."  — 
Miami  Herald 

"This  is  a  novel  whose  fiction  lies  only  in  the 
form.  The  substance  is  undiluted  fact,  the  raw 
product  of  hundreds  of  case  histories  examined 
at  first  hand."  —  Cleveland  News 

"Hal  Ellson  wrote  one  revealing  book  about 
juvenile  delinquents  in  Duke.  This  second  ef- 
fort ...  is  just  as  shocking  and  realistic  .  .  . 
„_  well  written  and  obviously  based  on  fact."  — 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
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What  are  your 

rights  in 

radio  and 

television  ? 

Radio, 
Television 

and  Society 

By  CHARLES  A.  SIEPMANN 


Do  you  like  what  you  hear  on 
the  radio?  Do  you  like  what 
you  see  on  television?  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  about  it 
except  turn  the  knob?  Defi- 
nitely yes.  What  most  people 
fail  to  realize  is  that  they  as 
individuals  have  a  power  of 
censorship  which  broadcasters 
hold  in  awe.  This  book,  a  bril- 
liant commentary  on  the  influ- 
ence of  radio  and  TV  on  the 
American  public  and  public 
opinion,  tells  you  what  you  can 
do.  It  demonstrates  how  you, 
the  audience,  can  exercise  your 
rights  to  control  the  output  and 
quality  of  radio  and  TV. 

"This  is  the  most  complete  and 
provocative  treatment  of  this 
subject  that  I  have  ever  read. 
It  should  be  read  by  everyone 
who  has  any  interest  in,  or  is 
influenced  by,  mass  communica- 
tions— and  that  means  all  of 
us."— EDWARD  R.  MURROW 

At  all  bookstores.  $4.75 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

114  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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help  with  the  various  types  of  handicap. 

The  authors  analyze  the  child's  psy- 
chological reactions  to  a  handicap  and 
explain  the  behavior  which  may  result. 
The  handicapped  child's  behavior,  along 
with  his  needs  and  satisfactions,  are 
likened  to  those  of  normal  children. 
Parents  are  advised  against  over-protect- 
ing their  handicapped  children  and  are 
helped  to  attain  a  balance  between  dis- 
cipline and  the  furthering  of  independ- 
ence. Perhaps  too  much  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  non-physical  compensa- 
tions for  physical  disability.  It  might 
have  been  preferable  to  indicate  that 
other  types  or  lesser  degrees,  of  physical 
activity  are  open  to  the  handicapped 
child. 

Of  course,  a  single  volume  cannot 
change  parental  attitudes.  The  book 
does  put  before  parents  the  importance 
of  their  own  attitudes  in  the  healthy 
development  of  the  personality  of  their 
handicapped  child.  It  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  two  parents  pulling  to- 
gether, the  possible  role  of  the  father, 
the  place  of  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  handling  of  visitors.  On  the 
whole,  the  reading  of  this  book  should 
help  the  parents  establish  a  "positive 
planned  program"  for  the  child's  bene- 
fit, and  to  accept  separation  from  the 
child  if  institutional  placement  is  neces- 
sary. 

Some  medical  errors  have  crept  into 
the  text  on  such  topics  as  brain  surgery 
for  convulsive  disorders,  and  special 
schools  for  epileptics.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  language  of  the  book  is  much 
too  complicated  for  the  average  reader, 
though  it  is  easy  and  interesting  for 
those  with  advanced  training.  The  book 
probably  will  be  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  related  profession- 
al fields  and  to  graduates  about  to  begin 
working  with  handicapped  children. 

SAMUEL  M.  WISHIK,  M.  D. 
Director 

Bureau  of  Child  Health 
New  Yorl(  City 

THE   CRIME   PROBLEM,   by   Walter   C. 
Reckless.  Appleton-Century  Crofts.  #4.25 

THE  .PROPHET  MlCAH  SAID  OUR  REAL 
enemy  is  not  he  that  marches 
against  us  but  he  that  is  of  our  own 
household.  Crime  is  doubtless  more  of 
a  menace  to  our  security  than  armed 
force.  Therefore,  a  comprehensive  and 
fresh  outlook  in  a  well  written  book 
on  crime  is  bound  to  be  welcome.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  textbook.  However,  the 
general  reader  will  find,  in  addition  to 
documented  erudition,  luminous  para- 
graphs of  insight  and  wisdom.  The 


author  has  spent  over  ten  years  in  the 
establishment  of  a  successful  curriculum 
for  the  training  of  students  in  penology 
and  corrections.  This  book  is  basic  to 
the  study  of  criminal  behavior  and  to 
the  control,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

The  orientation  is  timely  and  realistic. 
Believing  that  undue  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  study  of  the  causative  fac- 
tors of  crime  and  delinquency,  Dr.  Reck- 
less asserts  that  this  has  "retarded 
criminology  very  much  and  has  impaired 
the  realistic  study  of  behavior  which 
becomes  criminal."  This  statement  will 
cause  many  a  student  a  shock  sufficient 
to  make  him  lean  out  of  his  ivory 
tower.  This  reviewer  agrees.  Make  no 
mistake,  studies  of  causes  are  essential, 
but  what  is  lacking  in  most  authors  is 
knowledge  of  actual  happenings:  arrest, 
detention,  third  degree,  imprisonment, 
discrimination  in  sentencing,  regional 
variations,  treatment  in  institutions,  pro- 
bation and  parole.  In  the  words  of  the 
author,  "how  crime  gets  shaped  into 
careers  and  business."  The  American 
public  is  almost  illiterate  in  this  field. 
Not  until  we  are  familiar  with  the 
natural  history  of  living  delinquents 
can  we  begin  to  understand  causation 
and  motivation.  We  need  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  actual  jails,  courts,  and 
correctional  institutions  before  we  can 
probe  into  causes.  This  the  author 
gives  us. 

Likewise,  we  are  spared  an  exag- 
gerated emphasis  on  the  historical  ap- 
proach, most  of  which  is  as  well  known, 
because  of  repetition  to  the  average  col- 
lege freshman  as  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  He  never  gets  around  to  what 
happened  to  Patricia  Green  in  the  State 
Reformatory. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
Facts  About  Ordinary  Crime;  Crime  as 
a  Business;  Affiliated  Problems  (pros- 
titution, vagrancy  and  begging,  alco- 
holism, drug  addiction,  and  so  on);  and 
Control,  Treatment,  and  Prevention.  To 
each  of  these  areas  Dr.  Reckless  brings 
an  analytic  and  synthetic  description  of 
fact. 

As  to  the  outcome  of  our  methods 
the  prognosis  is  guarded.  "One  should 
expect  that  crime  will  remain  one  of  the 
major  social  problems  in  the  future. 
There  is  some  possibility  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  its  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  lose  much  of  their  hos- 
tility toward  the  inner  enemy  and  may 
eventually  look  at  crime  in  cooler  light, 
much  as  public  health  medicine  looks 
at  its  problems — problems  to  combat 
with  scientific  solutions.  If  such  a 
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change  comes  about,  it  will  be  gradual." 
Evidence  that  the  scientific  method 
will  gradually  prevail  is  given  through- 
out this  book.  It  is  not  to  prevail  by 
means  of  social  work,  or  medicine,  or 
psychology,  sociology,  or  psychiatry 
working  in  compartments,  or  in  isola- 
tion, but  all  together  in  a  total  push,  by 
teamwork.  MIRIAM  VAN  WATERS 

Superintendent 

State  Reformatory  /or   Women 
Framingham,  Mass. 


BOWERY  TO  BELLEVUE— The  Story 
of  New  York's  First  Woman  Ambulance 
Surgeon,  by  Emily  Dunning  Barringer. 
Norton.  $3 

THE  SUBTITLE  OF  THIS  BOOK  MAY  TEND 
to  discourage  the  reader — but  he 
who  is  thus  easily  discouraged  misses  a 
rare  treat.  For  this  is  no  dreary  tale 
of  a  flat-footed  feminist  who  battled  her 
way  to  fame.  It  is  a  warm  and  joyous 
tale  of  fashionable  life  in  the  New  York 
and  Scarsdale  of  the  1890's,  of  the  early 
days  of  the  co-educational  experiment  in 
Ithaca,  of  medical  education  of  that  time. 
Finally,  one  is  plunged  into  the  two 
years  when  Dr.  Barringer  won  her  way 
by  her  wit  and  her  skill  in  a  New  York 
City  municipal  hospital.  And  these 
were  the  days  when  the  idea  of  any 
hospital  appointment  for  a  woman  physi- 
cian was  revolutionary. 

The  glamour  of  the  tale  in  those  days, 
particularly  to  the  press,  was  the  fact 
that  a  woman  physician  was  riding  the 
ambulance,  and,  moreover,  the  ambu- 
lance that  covered  the  Bowery  and  the 
Lower  East  Side.  That  fact  is  made 
the  central  theme  of  Dr.  Barringer's  tale, 
but,  at  least  to  this  reader,  the  real 
story  lay  in  the  insight  of  the  woman 
physician  who,  though  she  battled  all 
her  life  for  the  rights  of  woman,  won 
her  way  not  by  battling  for  those  rights 
but  simply  by  being  a  better  physician 
than  her  confreres.  It  was  this  skill  that 
first  won  her  support  from  patients, 
nurses,  and  the  drivers  of  the  horse- 
drawn  ambulance.  And  with  these 
friends  behind  her,  no  deviltry  that  her 
brother  interns  could  concoct — clever 
and  ingenious  though  they  were — could 
keep  Dr.  Emily  from  holding  the  highest 
positions  available  on  the  hospital  staff. 
In  no  other  way  could  she  have  served 
the  cause  of  feminism  so  well  and  made 
it  ever  less  difficult  for  women  to  secure 
the  hospital  training  that  is  so  essential 
to  a  good  medical  education. 

Physician  and  layman  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  simple  picture  Dr.  Bar- 
ringer draws  of  the  practise  of  medicine 


in  the  days  when  diagnosis  and  therapy 
were  not  so  well  based  on  scientific 
method  as  they  are  today.  The  miracu- 
lous antibiotics  are  so  close  to  us  that 
we  sometimes  forget  that  the  X-ray, 
antitoxins,  and  a  host  of  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  preventive  measures 
also  have  made  illness  a  quite  different 
experience  today  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  tale  of  hos- 
pitals and  doctors.  There  are  vivid  tales 
of  dances  and  courtship  in  the  nineties, 
of  seagoing  vessels  along  Corlears  Hook, 
of  the  underworld  and  tenement  tra- 
gedies, of  a  more  leisurely  world  of 
horsedrawn  city  buses.  Those  who 
search  for  the  details  that  make  another 
era  come  alive  will  enjoy  this  side  of  Dr. 
Barringer's  tale.  In  fact,  considering 
how  rich  a  life  Dr.  Barringer  lived  after 
the  now  famous  "ambulance"  years  at 
Gouvenour  Hospital,  one  longs  for  an- 
other volume,  which  will  continue  the 
story  beyond  the  day  this  noted  physi- 
cian sailed  to  Europe  on  her  honeymoon. 
LEONA  BAUMGARTNER,  M.D. 
Associate  Chiej 
Children's  Bureau 


ECONOMICS  OF  LABOR  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  by  Gordon 
F.  Bloom  and  Herbert  R.  Northrup. 
Blakiston  Company.  $5 

THE  TITLE  OF  THIS  BOOK  WELL  DE- 
scribes  its  unique  organization  of 
material.  The  authors  explain  that  they 
are  trying  to  supply  some  interpretation 
of  economic  theory  as  bearing  upon  la- 
bor problems  for  the  student  who  has 
not  had  the  usual  introductory  economics 
course.  And  they  have  then  added  to 
this  substantial  fragment  of  the  volume 
other  parts  dealing  with  the  more  con- 
ventional subjects  handled  in  courses  in 
industrial  relations. 

In  point  of  encyclopedic  comprehen- 
siveness and  factual  elaboration  of  the 
topics  required  in  any  grasp  of  this  sub- 
ject, the  book  is  a  mine  of  up-to-date 
material,  with  only  a  few  topics  not 
treated  which  would  seem  to  require 
exposition  in  the  present  situation.  For 
example,  something  might  have  been 
done  with  a  discussion  of  the  so-called 
"wage-price-profit"  approach  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Also,  there  is  little 
stress  upon  aspects  of  union  management 
cooperation  for  purposes  of  cost  reduc- 
tion and  various  types  of  jointly  con- 
trolled incentive  payment  plans  looking 
to  a  cooperative,  partnership  attitude 
and  relationship. 

The  book,  in  short,  admirably  serves 
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PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER.  Opening-  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  serv- 
ice family  agency.  One  year  experience  in 
private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200,  de- 
pending on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  "8  State 
St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


CASEWORKER,  Professionally  trained,  prefer- 
ably with  experience.  Knowledge  of  Yiddish 
required.  Minimum  starting  salary  $3,000.00 
to  $3,600.00.  Good  personnel  practices.  Write 
Atlanta  Federation  for  Jewish  Social  Service, 
614  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


CASEWORKER:  Private  Agency  giving  in- 
stitution and  foster  home  care  for  sixty  to 
seventy  children  a  month.  Completion  of  one 
year  graduate  work  in  recognized  school  re- 
quired. Prefer  person  experienced  in  foster 
home  placement.  Write  giving  age,  experi- 
ence,' education,  references,  salary  expected. 
Bethany  Home,  220  llth  Ave.,  Moline, 
Illinois. 


CASEWORKER  for  Methodist  child  placing 
agency,  with  minimum  of  one  year  training 
in  school  of  social  work,  to  work  under  ex- 
perienced supervision  with  children  in  institu- 
tions, foster  homes  and  adoptions.  Write  Board 
of  Child  Care,  516  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
1,  Md. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  CASEWORKER— profes- 
sionally trained — for  General  Hospital  with 
expanding  program.  Experience  desired  but 
not  essential.  Good  personnel  policies.  Salary 
range  comparable  with  good  agency  practice. 
Write  Director,  Social  Service  Department, 
Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


AVAILABLE  POSITION.  Psychiatric  Social 
Work  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Department  of  Health,  Honolulu  14, 
T.  H.  Administration  of  social  work  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  throughout 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  includes  Hono- 
lulu and  three  counties  on  five  adjacent  islands. 
Program  covers  broad  educational  activities  as 
well  as  clinical  services  in  conjunction  with 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists.  Salary  includ- 
ing bonus  from  about  $400  to  $468  per  month, 
depending  on  background  and  expenence.  Ad- 
ditional income  for  special  lecture  courses — 
$300  to  $600  per  year.  Graduation  from  two- 
year  graduate  school  of  social  work,  five  years' 
experience  including  administration,  supervi- 
sion, and  clinic  diagnosis  and  treatment. 


CASEWORKERS  for  combined  family  and 
children's  agency.  Excellent  personnel  prac- 
tices. Pleasant  working  conditions.  Good  su- 
pervision. Salary  according  to  training  and 
experience.  Write  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville,  Ind. 


FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE 
Lancaster  County  has  opening  for  one  quali- 
fied caseworker.  Excellent  salaries,  standards, 
and  supervision.  Urban  and  Rural  area.  "Gar- 
den Spot  of  America."  Contact  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  129  East  Orange  St.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ADOPTION  WORKER— graduate  training  and 
experience — for  private,  state-wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

Professional  and  Executive  Positions 


284  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By   Appointment 
Bryant  9-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISORY  POSITION.  Qualifications 
include:  full  training  in  an  accredited  School 
of  Social  Work ;  five  years  or  more  successful 
practice  in  a  casework  agency  under  trained 
supervision  including  some  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Salary  range  $3,600.00  through  $4,600.00 
annually.  If  interested  and  qualified  write 
Director,  Family  Service,  127  N.W.  2nd  Street, 
Miami,  Florida. 

GROUP  WORKER,  female,  settlement,  Boston. 
Experience  in  women  and  co-ed  activities. 
Personnel  practices,  salary  dependent  on  train- 
ing and  experience.  Write  James  Doherty,  11 
Lamson  Street,  East  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

CASEWORKER.  Private  Agency,  Social  Work 
degree  required,  foreign  language  desirable. 
Supervised  by  graduate  experienced  supervisor. 
Salary  $2700  to  $3600.  Apply  to  Mr.  Sharon 
L.  Hatch,  Executive  Secretary,  International 
Institute  Milwaukee,  125  East  Wells  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Classifications  Caseworker  I  and 
II  provide  salary  range  $2,700-$4,500.  Place- 
ment on  scale  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Marcel  Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  and 
experience  preferred  for  multiple  service  Jew- 
ish Agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  quali- 
fications. Write  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 45  Church  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


GROUP  WORKER,  young  man  with  profes- 
sional training  in  accredited  school,  to  de- 
velop challenging  program  in  dependent  chil- 
dren's institution ;  sound  personnel  practices, 
good  salary  dependent  on  training  and  ex- 
perience. For  further  details  write  9070  Sur- 
vey. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

WANTED— SOCIAL  WORKERS— (a)  Medi- 
cal ;  large,  general,  voluntary  hospital ;  excel- 
lent prenatal,  tumor  clinics;  teaching  oppor- 
tunity; New  England,  (b)  Chief;  psychiatric 
social  service  department;  hospital  for  nervous 
and  mental  diseases;  $4800;  Mid-west.  (c) 
To  direct  department  of  medical  services,  400- 
bed  hospital,  specializing  in  tuberculosis  work; 
university  affiliations ;  duties  consist  of  co- 
ordinating departments  of  social  service,  voca- 
tional counseling  and  occupational  therapy ; 
experience  in  public  relations  desirable ;  Mid- 
west, (d)  Medical  social  work  consultant; 
department  being  established  in  connection 
with  clinics  currently  operated  by  public  health 
department  with  cooperation  of  medical  so- 
ciety, other  voluntary  agencies ;  clinic  well 
organized ;  capable  organizer  required ;  college 
town  of  65,000,  South.  S9-1  Burneice  Larson, 
Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

SUPERVISORY  and  CONSULTANT  OPEN- 
INGS  in  expanding  public  welfare  program. 
Graduate  training  and  experience  required. 
Field  representative  for  integrated  field  serv- 
ice, salary  range  $3780-$4500;  Child  Welfare 
Consultant.  $3780-$4500;  Child  Welfare  Su- 
pervisor  of  district  office,  $3300-$4020.  Write 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Director,  P.O.  Box 
1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERVISOR:  Opening  for  qualified  person 
with  casework  experience  in  child  placing 
field.  Responsible  for  casework  program,  su- 
pervision of  caseworkers.  Salary  commensurate 
with  training,  experience.  Write  Warren  K. 
Braucher,  Worcester  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety, 2  State  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

VACANCY  in  private  agency  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  with  some  experience.  Op- 
portunity for  professional  development.  Lim- 
ited caseload.  Psychiatric  consultation.  Write 
Richmond  Children's  Aid  Society,  Allison 
Building,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. 


CASE  WORKER,  mature  woman,  interested  in 
direct  case  work  treatment  of  dependent 
children  in  small  established  children's  insti- 
tution in  Northern  Ohio.  Minimum  require- 
ments M.S.S.  degree  from  accredited  school 
with  some  supervisory  experience ;  sound 
personnel  practices,  salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  90/1  Survey. 


WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


THE  VERMONT  CHILDREN'S  AID  SO- 
CIETY needs  two  caseworkers;  Master's  De- 
gree in  Social  Work  or  two  years'  training 
required.  Salary  $J400  to  $3600,  depending  on 
experience.  Good  working  and  living  condi- 
tions. Apply  174  Pearl  St.,  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. Further  information  on  request. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  House- 
Master,  or  Boys  Program  Director.  Interested 
in  Dependent  Children's  Institution  or  Private 
School  for  boys.  Expert  experience  in  child 
care.  General  recreation  and  craft  program. 
Administrative  and  organization  ability.  Avail- 
able now.  9114  Survey. 


FUND     RAISING    DIRECTOR.     Planner    and 

developer  of  successful  nationwide  and  local 
fund  raising  programs.  Available  on  full,  or 
part  time,  or  consultative  basis.  9109  Survey. 


EUROPEAN  TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER 
with  years  of  American  experience  seeks  po- 
sition as  case  aide  or  receptionist  in  a  social 
agency  or  Home  for  Aged  in  New  York 
Metropolitan  area.  Full  time  or  part  time. 
9113  Survey. 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST,  experienced, 
wishes  set  up  and  operate  public  information 
department.  Extensive  experience  in  public 
welfare,  housing,  juvenile  delinquency,  pro- 
bation and  parole.  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate.  Capable  writer.  Veteran.  9111  Sur- 
vey. 


MAN,  34,  MSW,  supervisory  and  administrative 
•experience  in  adoptions,  child  welfare,  juvenile 
detention  and  probation ;  wants  executive  posi- 
tion. 9086  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE,  Male,  age  36,  Education— Gradu- 
ate School  Social  Work,  M.A.  Education, 
Ph.D.  Sociology,  Experience — past  administra- 
tive positions — Welfare,  Army,  Red  Cross, 
Veterans  Administration.  Present  positions — 
Director  Social  Service,  Consultant  Psychiatric 
Social  Work  State  Hospitals — Excellent  ref- 
erences, interested  challenging  opportunity — 
further  professional  growth — anywhere  as  Ex- 
ecutive or  Consultant.  9112  Survey. 


CASE  AIDE  or  RECEPTIONIST,  Part  time. 
Experienced  psychiatric  and  normal  children. 
Education :  A.B.  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley ;  M.A.  Student,  C.C.N.Y. 
Desires  work  in  Social  Agency  New  York 
City.  9053  Survey. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR.  Creator 
and  administrator  of  national  and  local  public 
relations  programs  for  organizations  serving 
the  public  interest.  Available  on  full,  or  part 
time,  or  consultative  basis.  9110  Survey. 
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its  intention.  Yet  it  is  my  personal  con- 
viction that  in  the  instruction  of  college 
students,  a  point  of  view,  a  rationale, 
and  a  frame  of  reference,  have  to  be 
employed  above  and  beyond  the  purely 
economic  approach  which  characterizes 
this  book.  There  is  too  little  recognition 
of  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem and  of  the  interpretation  of  indus- 
trial relations  events  as  expressing  hu- 
man needs  and  satisfactions  as  these  are 
realizable  in  a  dynamic  American  demo- 
cratic community. 

Said  more  specifically,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  initial  chapter  entitled  "Orien- 
tation" should  have  been  twice  as  long 
and  that  the  final  chapter  of  the  book 
should  have  returned  to  some  evaluation 
of  the  evidence  in  the  light  of  the 
orientation  initially  presented.  The 
whole  outlook  which  has  come  to  be 
identified  with  the  phrase,  "group 
dynamics,"  a  sort  of  shorthand  for  a 
whole  philosophy  of  social  organization, 
is  one  that  books  on  this  subject  will 
in  the  future  have  to  incorporate.  I 
regret  that  the  present  authors  utilized 
this  concept  with  its  supporting  insights 
hardly  at  all.  The  fact  that  the  authors 
are  adequate  within  their  accepted  frame 
of  discussion  does  not  alter  the  deeper 
truth  that  life  is  more  than  the  abun- 
dance of  goods  which  we  severally  pos- 
sess. And  until  industrial  relations  trea- 
tises recognize  this  truth,  there  is  no 
fundamental  illumination. 
Chairman  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Board  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yor/i  City 


GOALS  FOR  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION, a  symposium  edited  by  Lyman 
Bryson,  Louis  Finkelstein,  and  R.  M. 
Maclver.  Harper.  #5 

ENDS  AND  MEANS  IN  EDUCATION: 
a  Midcentury  Appraisal,  by  Theodore 
Brameld.  Harper.  #3 

ENDS  FOR  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  ARE: 
first,  those  that  parents  desire  for 
their  children;  second,  those  that  chil- 
dren seek  for  themselves;  third,  those 
that  guardians  of  things-as-they-are  (poli- 
ticians, the  press,  school  boards,  college 
trustees,  and  so  on)  will  permit;  fourth 
and  feeblest,  those  that  the  educators 
dream  about. 

In  actual  practice  most  teachers  are 
heeding  their  patrons'  desires  in  these 
matters.  But  there  is  unrest,  complaint, 
and  confusion  among  them  as  to  where 
they  are  leading  the  young.  The  edu- 
cational fraternity  is  the  least  smug,  the 
most  self-critical  of  the  professions;  in 
its  hopes  and  plans  it  is  visionary,  avid 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SEEMAN    BROS.,    INC.,    Groceries.      Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50-P  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


to  try  the  impossible.  To  get  a  sense 
of  what  the  pedagogs  are  talking  about 
among  themselves  (they  are  inept  at 
courting  publicity),  one  could  hardly  do 
better  than  study  the  new  book,  "Goals 
for  Education,"  a  collection  of  the  papers 
presented  and  discussed  at  the  Ninth 
Conference  on  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Religion.  If  widely  read,  this  could  be 
a  very  influential  volume.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  an  air  of  seclusion  about  it  and 
too  much  of  the  best  it  has  to  say  is 
obscured  in  a  dreary  smog  of  profes- 
sorial rhetoric.  Even  so,  it  remains  an 
earnest  and  penetrating  discussion  of 
what  the  schoolmen,  particularly  in  the 
colleges,  should  be  aiming  at.  The  con- 
tributions, coming  from  men  of  diverse 
views,  constitute  an  exhibit  of  the  ma- 
jor controversies  and  proposals  stirring 
the  educational  scene.  The  collection, 
that  is,  has  the  textbook  quality  of  be- 
ing expository  and  Ordway  Tead's  chap- 
ter 17,  outlining  the  field,  should  be 
read  first.  But  there  is  more  than  ex- 
position. Men  argue  their  cases  with 
spirit,  as  well  as  with  intellect,  and  the 
rebuttals,  confined  to  footnotes,  are  en- 
livening. 

Despite  their  many  conflicts,  the  edu- 
cators, as  here  revealed,  seem  fairly 
unanimous  in  their  discontent  with 
utilitarian-centered  education,  in  their 
high-minded  emphasis  on  certain  non- 
utilitarian  ends.  The  key  difference  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  their  patrons  is 
that  which  separates  vocational  from 
non-vocational  goals.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  man  and  institution 


most  often  mentioned  should  be  Robert 
Hutchins  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  that  the  goals  and  values  defined 
and  defended  at  greatest  length  and 
with  most  vigor  should  be  humanis- 
tic desirables  as  "wholeness,"  critical 
thing,"  "unity  of  knowledge,"  politi- 
cal responsibility,"  "world  citizen- 
ship," "aesthetic  sensitivity,"  "ethical 
standards,"  and  "normative  unity." 

The  discussions  are  not  wholly  theo- 
retical. There  are  many  proposals  for 
action,  the  most  challenging,  perhaps, 
coming  from  Theodore  Brameld  of  New 
York  University.  His  paper  to  the  Con- 
ference, "Prolegomena  to  a  Future  Cen- 
tered Education,"  has  been  expanded  to 
book  length  and  is  available  under  the 
repellent  title,  "Ends  and  Means  in 
Education." 

The  first  half  is  a  critical  review — 
unusually  readable — of  philosophies  of 
education  as  seen  from  the  year  1950. 
This  is  introductory  to  his  own  philoso- 
phy and  to  his  proposals.  Frankly 
Utopian,  Brameld  advocates  the  de- 
liberate use  of  education  as  an  instru- 
ment of  social  reform  and  reconstruc- 
tion. He  makes  out  a  strong  case.  But 
is  it,  as  he  believes,  a  case  for  educa- 
tion in  a  democracy?  Many  will  doubt. 
For  his  "future -centered"  policy  would 
have  to  rest  on  a  faith  that  Tomorrow 
can  be  determined  by  making  plans 
Today;  it  would  necessitate  extensive 
blueprinting  of  the  Future  by  agencies 
of  the  State  and  other  bodies  and  the 
enforcement  of  decisions;  and  it  would 
require  the  acquiescence  of  the  public 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
»LJND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting; 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3.745 
local  chapter*,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ice* to  the  Armed  Forces;  Service*  to  Vet- 
erans; Home  Service;  International  Activi- 
ties; Disaster  Services;  Medical  Services; 
The  National  Blood  Program;  Nursing  Serv- 
ices ;  Food  and  Nutrition  Service ;  First 
Aid,  Accident  Prevention,  and  Water  Safety ; 
Volunteer  Services;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross;  and  College  Activities. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEB  (QUAKERS),  20  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  Executive  Secretary.  Represents 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  relief  and  social 
welfare  service*  on  a  non-sectarian  basis 
and  without  discrimination  of  race  or  na- 
tionality. Present  activities  include  CLOTH- 
ING and  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION,  RE- 
HABILITATION and  SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS,  MEDICAL  and  TRANS- 
PORT WORK:  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
REFUGEE  AID:  in  United  States  and 
abroad;  RACE  RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of  housing  and  employment  for  Ne- 
groes, college  lectureships;  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS:  housing  projects,  consulta- 
tive service*  to  management  and  labor; 
WORK  and  STUDY  PROJECTS:  for  col- 
lege and  high  school  students,  in  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe;  INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS:  over  300  confer- 
ence* and  institutes  to  promote  study  of 
religious  and  economic  bases  for  peace, 
student  study  group*  for  peace  education  on 
college  campuses,  seminars  for  foreign  and 
American  students;  SCHOOL  AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM:  linking  schools  in 
United  States  and  abroad. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  rtiations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4.  111. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
re*earch.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
S287  Sunset  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  27.  Calif. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— SW  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Am»ry 
Ho«ghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer ;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors :  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  The  Lincoln  Recreation  Center, 
235  West  113  Street;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Recreation  Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Tot- 
Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street;  Tot- 
Lot.  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsor  School 
Settlement.  120  Tackson  Street.  Brooklyn. 


in  the  deliberate  shaping  of  its  children 
for  roles  in  such  a  Future.  If  this  sounds 
like  controlled  education  on  the  totali- 
tarian model,  you  should  read  Professor 
Brameld  and  possibly  he  will  convince 
you,  as  he  has  convinced  himself,  that 
he  is  a  champion  of  the  democratic  way. 
This  is  certain:  he  is  out  with  a  most 
provocative  dreambook. 

FARNSWORTH  CROWDER 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

I 

AMERICAN  LABOR  LEADERS,  Person- 
alities and  Forces  in  the  Labor  Move- 
ment, by  Charles  A.  Madison.  Harper. 
*4 

IN  HIS  "AMERICAN  LABOR  LEADERS" 
Charles  A.  Madison  has  performed  a 
valuable  service.  Such  a  book  should 
be  written  at  least  once  in  every  genera- 
tion for  it  is  through  the  scrutiny  of 
leaders,  their  activities  and  their  ob- 
jectives, that  the  significance  of  the  labor 
movement — or  at  any  rate  what  the 
author  believes  is  its  significance — be- 
comes apparent.  Here  are  some  fifteen 
notable  leaders  from  the  1860's  on. 

Hence,  we  have  William  H.  Sylvis 
who  made  the  Molders  Union  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  late  50's 
and  60's,  Stephens  and  Powderly  who 
led  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  heights  of 
power  in  the  80's  and  to  its  downfall 
in  the  next  decade,  Gompers  and  Green 
as  presidents  of  the  American  Federa- 


tion of  Labor,  and  the  leaders  of  three 
AFL  unions — the  carpenters,  the  miners 
and  the  makers  of  women's  clothing. 
Following  the  AFL  section,  Whitney  and 
his  Railway  Trainmen  together  with  the 
other  operating  brotherhoods  are  con- 
trasted with  Haywood  and  the  IWW 
under  the  caption  "Aristocrats  and  Revo- 
lutionaries," and  finally  in  separate 
chapters  four  leaders  of  the  CIO  are 
presented:  Philip  Murray,  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  Walter  Reuther,  and  Harry 
Bridges. 

Each  leader  is  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  problems  of  his  time  or  of  his 
industry,  with  the  result  that  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  labor  history  appears 
within  the  four  hundred  pages  of  the 
book.  This  is  one  of  the  excellent  fea- 
tures of  the  undertaking,  showing  care- 
ful research  and  illuminating  interpre- 
tation. In  the  main  the  truly  historical 
discussions,  those  relating  to  what  is 
genuinely  the  past,  are  developed  with 
careful  scholarship  and  objectivity — a 
characteristic  not  always  present  in  deal- 
ing with  current  matters  that  are  still 
subjects  of  controversy. 

Of  all  the  pictures  of  the  labor  leaders 
it  is  possible  that  the  one  most  accurately 
drawn  is  that  of  Samuel  Gompers,  and 
that  the  most  vivid  are  those  of  Harry 
Bridges,  whom  the  author  admires  and 
of  William  L.  Hutcheson  of  the  Car- 
penters whose  career  he  finds — with 


justification — rather  more  abhorrent  than 
otherwise.  William  Green  is  no  hero 
to  Mr.  Madison  and  he  is  presented  as 
a  rather  foggy-headed  blunderer,  com- 
pletely under  the  thumbs  of  abler  and 
self-seeking  men — for  which  the  author 
cites  some  not  unimpressive  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  this  re- 
viewer, Mr.  Green  is  not  the  completely 
colorless  individual  that  is  suggested  in 
this  book. 

David  Dubinsky  come  off  fairly  well 
in  this  account.  Sidney  Hillman  suffers 
from  what,  despite  his  outstanding 
merits,  seems  to  be  rather  exaggerated 
praise,  and  Walter  Reuther  from  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  an  overemphasis 
on  his  alleged  personal  ambition.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  chapters  are  those 
devoted  to  John  Lewis,  Philip  Murray 
and  Harry  Bridges.  With  respect  to  the 
first  two  the  author  involves  himself 
in  contradictions  in  apportioning  praise 
and  blame.  In  the  Harry  Bridges 
chapter  there  is  little  but  praise.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son finds  it  difficult  to  deal  fully,  and 
with  emphasis  on  all  pertinent  facts,  with 
the  "purge"  of  allegedly  communist-led 
unions  in  the  CIO.  At  this  point  an 
otherwise  excellent  book  is  marred  by  a 
certain  degree  of  astigmatism. 

JOHN  A.  FITCH 
Writer  and  Lecturer 
on  Industrial  Relations 
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Good  thing  he's  grown 


He  seemed  like  a  big  fellow  in  the 
rush  days  of  1941.  But  it's  a  good 
thing  he's  bigger  today.  For  the 
telephone  system  of  nine  years  ago 
couldn't  possibly  do  today's  job. 

Since  1941,  the  Bell  System  has 
increased  the  number  of  telephones 
by  more  than  16,000,000.  There  are 


nearly  twice  as  many  now  as  nine 
years  ago. 

Millions  of  miles  of  Long  Distance 
circuits  have  been  added.  Billions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  new 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  The  number 
of  Bell  Telephone  employees  has 
increased  to  more  than  600,000. 


Times  like  these  emphasize  the 
benefits  of  such  growth  and  the  value 
of  a  strong,  healthy  telephone  com- 
pany to  serve  the  Nation's  needs. 

For  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
Nation  depends  on  telephone  serv- 
ice to  get  things  done  and  speed  the 
job  of  defense. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Survey  Readers  Write 


ABOUT  "NIGHT  AT  THE  38th  PARALLEL" 


The  August  Survey  carried  a  poem  by 
Mo  Youn  Sook,  Korean  poet  and  feminist, 
who  was  one  of  three  civilians  shot  as 
enemies  by  the  Communists  as  soon  as 
they  captured  Seoul.  Few  recent  features 
have  received  so  many  comments  from 
readers.  These  extracts  are  representative: 

I  am  so  glad  you  printed  the  poem  by 
Mo  Youn  Sook  and  the  little  story  about 
her.  Miss  Mo  was  a  gifted  writer  and 
leader,  and  also  a  brave  patriot.  Her  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communists  symbolizes 
the  tragedy  of  her  torn,  unhappy  country. 
Chicago,  III.  ELINOR  RILEY 

My  favorite  magazine,  The  Surrey,  has 
not  printed  anything  in  a  long  time  that 
seemed  to  me  so  worthwhile  as  that  poem 
by  Mo  Youn  Sook  and  the  little  article 
about  her.  What  a  tragedy  that  such  a 
life  should  have  been  cut  short,  and  in 
such  a  cruel  way!  I  wish  you  would 
publish  a  longer  article  about  her,  giving 
some  of  the  details  of  her  life  and  work, 
and  why  the  Communists  considered  her 
an  "enemy."  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
welfare  worker  rather  than  a  political 


worker.  I  wish  also  you  would  publish  a 
group  of  her  poems,  as  you  did  with  an 
American  writer's  verse  a  few  months  ago. 
I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers,  like  me, 
want  to  know  more  about  Mo  Youn  Sook 
of  Korea.  M.  ].  HEINEMAN 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  think  it  was  so  fine  of  The  Survey 
to  print  "Night  at  the  38th  Parallel"  and 
the  little  story  about  the  Korean  poet, 
Mo  Youn  Sook.  I  wish  some  American 
publisher  would  bring  out  a  little  volume 
of  her  poems,  with  a  longer  account  of 
her  life.  As  your  few  paragraphs  indicate, 
Miss  Mo  was  a  woman  of  wide  interests. 
who  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  her  country,  particularly 
the  women.  E.  L. 

New 


The  tragedy  of  Mo  Youn  Sook  is  this  — 
although  she  sensed  the  desire  and  will  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Korean  people, 
she  chose  to  remain  with  the  reactionary 
few  supported  by  our  bayonets  and  our 
gold.  DR.  L.  A.  EI.DRIDGE,  JR. 

Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 


THE  SURVEY— A  Magazine  of  Value 

(Editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  September  6,  1950) 


It  is  good  to  see  the  September  issue 
of  The  Survey — good  because  recent 
issues  have  been  reduced  in  size  and 
there  have  been  rumors  that  this 
splendid  magazine  might  be  forced  to 
suspend  because  of  mounting  costs  of 
publishing.  The  September  issue  is  still 
on  an  "austerity"  basis,  but  it  contains 
Editor  Paul  Kellogg's  word  that  there  is 
hope  the  fall  season  will  bring  a  solu- 
tion to  the  three-year  struggle  to  con- 
serve The  Survey  and  its  parent  organ- 
ization. Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

The  Post-Dispatch  trusts  that  this 
trail-blazing  monthly  magazine  is  over 
the  hill  of  financial  difficulty.  The  Sur- 
vey has  pioneered  so  long  and  opened  up 
discussion  in  so  many  fields  which  are 
now  commonplace  that  it  deserves  the 
appreciation  of  the  entire  country.  Fate 
would  be  not  only  unkind  but  also  un- 
fair if  it  cut  down  the  magazine  which 
dealt  with  housing  and  unemployment 
and  social  security  and  many  other  re- 


lated themes  long  before  there  was  a 
New  Deal  in  government. 

The  new  issue  is  an  excellent  demon- 
stration of  The  Survey's  value.  Eduard 
C.  Lindeman,  back  from  a  visiting  pro- 
fessorship at  the  University  of  Delhi, 
describes  the  moral  sense  of  India  and 
what  it  has  to  offer  to  a  frightened,  cyn- 
ical age.  A  South  Carolinian  reports  a 
moving  lesson  in  race  relations  from  a 
rural  crossroads.  Dr.  Dorothy  V.  Whip- 
pie,  Washington  pediatrician,  tells  what 
Americans  may  learn  from  British  gains 
and  mistakes  in  health  care.  An  occupa- 
tion wife  describes  American  families  in 
Germany — "with  many  of  the  superfici- 
alities and  few  of  the  realities  of  life 
back  in  the  states." 

If  The  Survey  were  to  suspend,  social 
workers  and  others  would  need  to  de- 
velop at  once  a  publication  to  try  to 
take  its  place.  The  sensible  course  is  to 
give  The  Survey  the  secure,  sound  foot- 
ing that  its  mission  in  American  life  en- 
titles it  to  enjoy. 


A  Bright  Bouquet 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Many  times  as  I  have 
read  The  Survey,  I  have  said  to  myself 
over  this  article  or  that,  "I'm  going  to 
write  that  editor  and  tell  him  how  much 
I  appreciate  this."  But  the  idea  drifts 
off.  ... 

This  time  it  shall  not  get  away  from 
me.  The  July  issue  is  superb.  I  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  center  on  one  article, 
each  is  so  informing  and  so  very  timely. 
But  perhaps  the  one  that  affects  me 
most  is  that  short-short  of  Richard  L. 
Neuberger's,  "Let's  Take  the  Children 
West."  What  an  investment  in  citizenship 
the  project  he  suggests  would  be!  I 
haven't  the  skill  to  start  such  a  ball  rolling, 
but  whenever  that  gang  of  twelve-year-olds 
from  Brooklyn  and  Fall  River  "peer  up  the 
mile-deep  chasm  of  the  Lochsa  on  a  clear 
Idaho  day,"  I'd  like  to  be  along — maybe  as 
the  gang's  cook.  I  could  do  that,  at  least. 
"The  Woman's  Press"  ALICE  H.  LEWI> 

Brandy wine  Valley  Abroad 

I  have  been  frequently  impressed  by 
articles  in  The  Survey  as  to  how  well  they 
express  the  real  spirit  of  America.  After 
reading  the  splendid  article  by  Annette 
Richards  in  your  August  issue,  "The  New 
Look  in  Valleys,"  I  had  to  write  to  ex- 
press my  interest  and  appreciation. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
story  of  our  country  which  our  neighbors 
in  other  lands  should  read.  The  fantasti- 
cally unreal  conception  of  the  USA  held 
by  so  many  in  other  countries  could  be 
replaced  by  a  better  understanding  should 
they  read  of  the  problems,  the  hopes  and 
dreams  and  efforts  of  those  who  live  in  the 
Brandywine  Valley,  and  other  sections  of 
the  country.  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  or  may 
be  possible  for  many  of  your  fine  articles 
to  be  read  abroad.  LEWIS  F.  CHAPMAN 
American  Osteopathic  Association 
Chicago,  III. 

[Mr.  Chapman  and  other  Survey  readers 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
Field  Publications  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  frequently  requests— and  re- 
ceives— permission  to  send  selected  articles 
abroad.  In  this  way,  Miss  Richards'  ar- 
ticle went  to  Japan  "for  translation  and 
re-publication  in  local  periodicals."  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  more  than  a  dozen 
Survey  articles  have  gone  not  only  to  Japan, 
but  to  Germany,  Austria,  the  USSR,  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far  East, 
and  Africa. — THE  EDITORS] 
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Among  Ourselves 

ONE  WORLD  at  peace— this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  globe  and  olive  branch  on 
our  cover  this  month,  its  purpose  a  re- 
minder of  the  fifth  anniversary,  on  October 
24,  of  the  day  the  United  Nations  charter 
went  into  effect. 

The  past  five  years  have  been  tragic  in- 
deed with  gleaming  bright  hopes  grow- 
ing dimmer  with  each  passing  month.  And 
yet  there  still  is  strength  in  the  symbol, 
for  the  goal  is  valid,  and  the  tensions  and 
violence  that  have  occurred  and  recurred 
during  the  past  half  decade  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  blot  out  the  organization  set 
up  by  the  nations  to  achieve  it. 

Tested  again  and  again  and  found  want- 
ing in  many  details,  the  UN  has  neverthe- 
less been  responsible  for  quenching  or 
averting  many  a  local  conflagration  that 
threatened  to  engulf  the  world — in  Pales- 
tine, Iran,  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  to  mention 
some  of  the  more  dramatic  instances.  But 
today  it  faces  its  greatest  crisis,  with  war 
raging  in  Korea  and  tension  among  the 
great  powers  at  a  climactic  peak. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  the  1950  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  is  convening 
at  Flushing  Meadows,  New  York,  with 
the  fate  of  die  world  as  its  business.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  to  pray  for  wisdom, 
generosity,  and  good  will  among  men  it 
is  now. 

May  the  diplomats  of  the  world  on  this 
year's  United  Nations  Day  look  into  their 
hearts  and  remember  the  high  hopes  of 
October  24,  1945. 

HOW  SERIOUSLY  one  state  — New 
York — -takes  the  new  problem  of  increasing 
numbers  of  older  people  in  its  population 
is  indicated  by  the  third  report  of  its  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aging.  The  document,  in  general,  empha- 
sizes the  same  points  underscored  by  the 
recent  Washington  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject, reported  by  Marion  Robinson  on  page 
448  of  this  issue.  Like  the  committee's  two 
preceding  reports,  this  one  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  printed.  It  is  divided  into 
two  sections:  one,  a  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  governor  and  the  state  legislature, 
giving  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  committee;  the  second,  a  collection 
of  reports  and  papers  prepared  for  the 
committee  by  experts  on  various  aspects 
of  old  age.  The  committee's  findings  stress 
the  importance  of  a  local  community  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  elderly  and 
a  rounded  attack  on  them,  taking  into 
account  such  factors  as  health,  recreation, 
housing,  employment,  pensions,  counseling, 
and  adult  education.  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Desmond  is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  only  agency  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

And  speaking  of  the  aged — in  most 
sections  of  the  USA  gerontology  is  not  only 
an  unfamiliar  word  but  an  unfamiliar  con- 
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cept.  In  California,  however,  that  haven 
of  the  elderly,  politicians  are  reported  to 
speak  glibly  these  days  of  "getting  out  the 
geriatrics  vote." 

JUST  A  YEAR  after  The  Survey 
hailed  the  appointment  of  Loula  F.  Dunn 
of  Alabama  as  "the  first  woman"  to  direct 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Loo\  raised  a  belated  cheer.  On  the  page, 
"Loo\  Applauds  .  .  ."  in  its  September  12, 
1950,  issue,  Miss  Dunn  shares  the  honors 
with  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology,  the  president  of  American 
Export  Lines,  and  the  dancer,  Fred  Astair. 


Loo\  reports  that  the  APWA,  headed  by 
"this  soft-spoken  lady  from  Alabama"  is 
leading  "the  drive  for  a  comprehensive 
social  security  program.  Its  work  touches 
the  life  of  most  Americans." 

A  CORRECTION.  A  confusion  of  titles 
marred  the  summary  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association's  Regional  Confer- 
ence, in  the  July  Survey.  A  staff  writer 
there  identified  J.  L.  Brown,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  "of  the  Department  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies,"  Mr.  Brown  is,  of  course, 
the  deputy  comissioner  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
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These  stacks  are  part  of  the  vast  filing  system  in  the  Baltimore 
headquarters  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  where  the 
original  cards  for  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  are  preserved 
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Our  New  Social  Security 


Recent    changes   in   the    federal    program    affect   the   tax   status,   the  retirement 
outlook,    and    the    help    available    in    time   of  need   for  millions   of  Americans. 


EVELINE  M.  BURNS 


ALMOST  EXACTLY  FIFTEEN  YEARS  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
the  original  Social  Security  Act,  President  Truman, 
on  August  28,  1950,  signed  the  second  major  amending 
act.  The  time  was  more  than  ripe  for  a  revision  of  the 
basic  law.  The  intervening  years  have  been  characterized 
both  by  a  growing  acceptance  of  the  new  programs  and 
by  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  the 
original  law.  By  1950,  there  was  not  only  a  large 
measure  of  agreement  as  to  major  defects  and  omis- 
sions, but  also  abundant  evidence  that  no  additional 
factual  data  would  ease  the  task  of  the  legislators.  A 
series  of  impressive  studies  had  been  made  of  every 
aspect  of  America's  social  security  institutions.  Both 
House  and  Senate  had  held  extensive  hearings.  Scarcely 
an  organization  had  failed  to  take  up  a  position  for  or 
against  individual  proposals.  Indeed,  many  features  of 
the  new  act  suggest  that  its  framers  have  been  almost 
too  anxious  to  take  into  account  all  possible  viewpoints 
and  every  kind  of  special  situation. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  new  act  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  step  forward,  particularly  in  regard  to  old  age 
and  survivors  security.  The  Eighty-first  Congress  has 
given  an  unequivocal  answer  to  what  has  increasingly 
been  recognized  as  the  central  question,  namely  whether 
the  major  instrument  for  assuring  economic  security  in 
this  country  shall  be  social  insurance  or  public  assist- 
ance. The  amending  act  reflects  the  Senate's  own  state- 


— By  an  economist  who  is  an  authority  on  social 
insurance.  On  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University, 
Dr.  Burns  has  been  a  consultant  to  many  fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. She  was  the  director  of  the 
"Security,  Work  and  Relief  Policies"  report  and 
is  the  author  of  "The  American  Social  Security 
System." 


ment  that,  "Unless  the  insurance  system  is  expanded  and 
improved  so  that  it  in  fact  offers  a  basic  security  to  re- 
tired persons  and  their  survivors,  there  will  be  continual 
and  nearly  irresistible  pressure  for  putting  more  and  more 
federal  funds  into  the  less  constructive  assistance  pro- 
grams. We  consider  the  assistance  method  to  have  seri- 
ous disadvantages  as  a  long  run  approach  to  the  na- 
tion's social  security  problem." 

Thus  in  the  new  Act  Congress  has  cast  its  vote  for 
social  insurance.  Henceforth  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans and  their  survivors  wtfl  obtain  a  substantial  measure 
of  economic  security  from  tlv  Old  Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance  program.  This  result  has  been  achieved  by 
three  major  changes  in  the  present  program: 

Coverage  has  been  extended  to  take  in  new  groups 
of  workers; 

The  eligibility  requirements  have  been  so  liberalized 
that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  persons  already  elderly  will 
be  able  to  qualify  for  benefits; 

The  benefits  themselves  have  been  greatly  increased  so 
that  they  are  more  nearly  adequate  for  maintenance  and 
will  at  least  compare  favorably  with  old  age  assistance 
payments. 

til  addition,  the  benefits  of  the  Act  are  extended  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico,  although  to  the  latter 
only  if  the  island  legislature  by  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
presses its  desire  for  the  extension. 

No  provisions  of  the  original  Act  had  been  more 
sharply  criticized  than  those  relating  to  coverage. 

Until  now,  only  three  out  of  five  jobs  were  covered. 
This  not  only  denied  all  rights  under  the  Act  to  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  workers  but,  because  of  the  consider- 
able amount  of  movement  between  covered  and  uncovered 
work,  it  also  lowered  the  benefit  amounts  of  many  who 
were  able  to  qualify.  The  Act  of  1950  may  add  up  to  10,- 
000,000  workers  to  the  35,000,000  now  covered  in  an  aver- 
age week.  The  most  important  new  groups  now  com- 
pulsorily  covered  are: 

Self-employed  persons,  if  earning  $400  or  more  a  year 
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(other  than  farmers  and  certain  professional  persons) ; 

Regularly  employed  agricultural  workers  and  domestic 
servants; 

American  citizens  employed  by  American  employers 
outside  the  United  States; 

Certain  federal  employes  not  covered  by  any  retire- 
ment system; 

Certain  full  time  salesmen,  agent  drivers,  and  home- 
workers.  In  addition,  two  groups — employes  of  non- 
profit corporations,  and  employes  of  state  and  local 
governments  not  under  retirement  systems — may  be 
brought  in  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  broadening  of  coverage  has  been  achieved  partly 
by  extending  the  Act  to  many  groups  hitherto  excluded, 
partly  by  a  revised  and  broadened  definition  of  "employe" 
which,  among  other  things,  will  subject  to  the  Act  almost 
two  thirds  of  such  people  as  news  vendors,  who  were 
excluded  from  coverage  by  the  Gearhart  Resolution  in 
1948.  In  general,  the  new  definition  will  include  persons 
whose  legal  status  as  employes  may  be  in  question  but 
whose  economic  relationship  to  the  person  for  whom  they' 
work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  common-law  employes. 

Finally,  because  the  Act  provides  wage  credits  of  $160 
for  each  month  of  military  service  performed  during  the 
war,  some  World  War  II  veterans  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  eligible  may  be  able  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. Special  protection  already  given  to  the  survivors 
of  veterans  who  die  within  three  years  after  discharge 
from  service,  is  continued. 
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HE  AIM  TO  MAKE  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  THE  TYPICAL  METHOD 

of  protecting  Americans  against  want  in  old  age  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  changes  in  the  eligibility  require- 
ments. There  is,  alas,  no  way  to  state  these  simply. 
The  provision  is  retained  granting  permanent  eligibility 
when  40  quarters  of  coverage  have  been  filed.  But  the 
"new  start"  rule  making  a  worker  eligible  if  he  has  half 
as  many  quarters  of  coverage  as  the  number  of  calendar 
quarters  elapsing  after  1950  or  later  attainment  of  age 
21  and  before  he  attains  age  65  will  enable  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  elderly  to  qualify  even  if  newly  covered, 
especially  when  it  is  realized  that  creditable  quarters 
accumulated  at  any  time,  before  or  after  the  new  law, 
count  toward  meeting  this  provision.  As  before,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  minimum  requirement  of  six  quarters  of 
coverage.  The  eligibility  rules  for  survivors  benefits  re- 
main unchanged. 

Considerable  opposition  had  been  expressed  in  the  con- 
gressional hearings  to  the  new  liberal  eligibility  require- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  would  negate  any  concept 
of  insurance  and  grant  disproportionately  large  benefits 
to  those  who  would  have  paid  in  negligible  amounts  in 
taxes.  Fortunately,  the  Senate,  whose  views  prevailed  in 
conference,  grasped  the  essential  point,  namely  that  the 
important  thing  was  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  use 
social  insurance  to  help  solve  today's  old  age  security 
problem  rather  than  to  devise  a  perfect  system  that  would 
be  effective  in  the  distant  future,  even  though  in  so  doing 
it  meant  granting  large  unearned  benefits  to  those  who 
retire  over  the  next  twenty  years. 

This  realistic  objective  is  also  evident  in  the  changes 


in  the  benefit  formula.  Benefits  have  been  sharply  in- 
creased both  for  existing  beneficiaries  and  for  those  who 
will  qualify  in  the  future.  For  the  former,  the  new 
Act  contains  a  conversion  table  which  will  automatically 
raise  existing  benefits  on  the  average  by  about  77  per- 
cent. Thus,  for  example,  as  from  September  1950  on, 
the  minimum  monthly  benefit  is  increased  to  $20,  and 
the  maximum  primary  benefit  is  raised  from  $46  to 
$68.50.  The  average  benefit,  which  has  been  about  $27 
a  month,  will  be  increased  to  $50 — a  few  dollars  more 
than  the  average  old  age  assistance  payment.  Correspond- 
ing increases  are  made  in  dependents  and  survivors  bene- 
fits since  these  are  determined  as  a  fraction  of  the  pri- 
mary benefit. 

Those  who  retire  in  the  future  and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  die  also  will  receive  greatly  increased  bene- 
fits. New  rules  will  apply  to  those  who  reach  the  age 
of  22  after  1950,  with  at  least  six  quarters  of  coverage 
after  that  date.  All  others  retiring  in  the  future  will 
have  benefits  determined  under  either  this  formula  or 
under  the  old  rules  (as  increased  by  the  conversion  table) 
whichever  will  yield  them  the  higher  rate. 

For  individual  workers  with  monthly  earnings  of  $200 
(the  current  average  amount  earned  by  those  now 
covered)  the  new  provisions  will  yield  a  benefit  of  $65  a 
month  or  well  toward  $100  for  a  man  and  wife.  The 
previous  rate  would  have  run  from  $36.75  for  the  worker 
covered  for  five  years  to  $49  for  the  worker  with  forty 
years  under  the  scheme.  These  increases  are  substantial. 
They  are  achieved  by  a  number  of  modifications  in  the 
statute. 

The  maximum  amount  of  creditable  earnings  has  lu-en 
raised  from  $3,000  to  $3,600,  thereby  allowing  the  benefits 
to  reflect  some  of  the  increase  in  wage  rates  since  1935. 
Much  more  important  is  the  effect  of  the  new  benefit 
formula,  which  grants  a  monthly  benefit  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  first  $100  of  average  monthly  wages  plus 
15  percent  of  the  next  $200  (instead  of  40  percent  of  the 
first  $50  plus  10  percent  of  the  next  $150).  The  new 
formula  contains  no  provision  for  any  increase  of  the 
monthly  benefit  for  each  year  of  covered  employment 
although  this  had  been  strongly  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. Here  again  the  legislators  decided  that 
the  most  important  thing  was  to  adopt  a  formula  that 
would  make  possible  the  payment  of  higher  benefits  to 
the  aged  of  today.  Providing  benefits  based  in  part  on 
length  of  covered  employment  would  either  yield  rela- 
tively low  benefits  to  those  retiring  in  the  next  ten  years, 
or,  if  adequate  benefits  were  granted  to  those  retiring  in 
the  near  future,  would  pay  unduly  high  benefits  to  those 
collecting  thirty  or  forty  years  of  increments  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 


IT     IS     TRUE     THE     NEW     FORMULA     GIVES     GREAT     ADVANTAGES 

to  those  covered  for  the  minimum  qualifying  period  com- 
pared with  those  who  will  have  been  paying  taxes  all 
their  working  lives,  but  this  departure  from  individual 
equity  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  a  comprehensive- 
program  that  is  to  help  solve  today's  problem.  In  any 
case  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  those  who  have  already 
accepted  the  admittedly  disproportionate  benefits  that  go 
to  the  low,  compared  to  the  high,  earner,  or  to  the 
worker  with  dependents  as  against  the  man  who  has 
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none,  or  to  the  self-employed  compared  to  the  employed 
person,  should  object  to  one  further  factor  of  dispropor- 
tion between  taxes  paid  and  benefits  received.  Further- 
more, the  more  nearly  universal  in  coverage  the  system 
becomes  and  the  longer  it  is  in  operation,  the  fewer  will 
be  the  earners  not  reached  by  the  tax  collectors  when- 
ever at  work. 

Revision  of  the  formula  has  logically  been  accompanied 
by  revisions  of  the  minimum  and  maximum  benefits. 
The  minimum  benefit  is  now  on  a  sliding  scale:  for  per- 
sons whose  average  monthly  wage  is  $35  or  more,  this 
benefit  is  $25  and  for  those  earning  below  $35  the  mini- 
mum is  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  to  an  absolute  minimum 
of  $20 — twice  the  old  rate.  The  new  maximum  is  $150  or 
80  percent  of  the  covered  worker's  average  monthly  wage. 
Fortunately,  the  third  limit  found  in  the  original  Act 
(that  the  family  benefits  could  not  exceed  twice  the  pri- 
mary benefit)  has  been  eliminated,  for  it  greatly  curtailed 
the  benefits  if  there  were  three  or  more  children  in  the 
surviving  family. 


c 


OXCERN'  ABOUT  THE  FAMILY   AS  SUCH   HAS   ALSO  BROUGHT 

about  an  increase  in  the  benefit  for  the  first  surviving 
child  and  for  dependent  parents  from  one  half,  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  primary  benefit;  and  the  creation  of  two 
new  benefits  which  will  go  far  to  remove  the  unequal 
treatment  of  insured  women,  namely  benefits  for  a  de- 
pendent husband  and  a  dependent  widower.  In  addi- 
tion, the  wife  of  a  retired  worker  may  draw  benefits  even 
if  she  is  not  yet  65  provided  she  has  a  child  entitled  to 
benefits  in  her  care,  as  may  the  divorced  wife  of  a  de- 
creased worker  if  she  had  been  receiving  more  than  half 
her  support  from  him.  The  provisions  defining  "a  child" 
and  its  dependency  have  been  considerably  liberalized. 
Finally  the  income  of  the  beneficiary  has  been  increased 
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by  raising  the  amount  of  monthly  earnings  which  He 
can  make  and  still  qualify  for  benefit.  Formerly  $14.99 
it  is  raised  to  $50  and  the  limit  is  removed  altogether  at 
the  age  of  75. 

Thus,  as  a  scheme  of  security,  the  new  Act  is  a  real 
step  forward.  As  we  have  seen,  coverage  is  greatly  ex- 
tended, many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  now  old 
will  be  able  to  benefit  almost  immediately,  benefits  are 
much  larger,  and  the  family  is  more  carefully  safe- 
guarded. And  yet,  despite  these  admittedly  great  achieve- 
ments, the  social  insurance  features  of  the  new  act  will 
fail  to  satisfy  those  who  have  been  seeking  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  self-respecting  form  of  security  for  the 
American  people. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  provision  for  extending 
social  insurance  to  cover  the  risk  of  disability.  The  House 
bill  contained  a  provision  for  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability insurance  which  would  have  filled  a.  large  gap  in 
our  network  of  protective  services,  but  the  provision  was 
eliminated  by  the  Senate  and  in  conference — in  large 
measure,  it  would  seem,  because  of  strenuous  opposition 
from  private  insurance  companies  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

The  former,  adopting  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude,  reported  that  they  had 
themselves  tried  to  write  disability  insurance  and  failed 
and  hence  held  that  such  a  program  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  government  to  administer,  despite  the 
success  of  public  disability  insurance  programs  in  many 
other  countries.  The  doctors  seem  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  principle  of  the  "thin  edge  of  the  wedge," 
fearing  that  if  the  people  of  America  decided  to  institute 
a  plan  to  provide  for  continuity  of  income  in  case  of  dis- 
abling illness  (a  matter  which  it  would  have  been 
thought  was  no  business  of  the  medical  profession  as 
such)  they  might  one  day  decide  it  would  be  a  good  idea 


With  her  daughter 
and  her  grandchildren 
beside  her,  a  widow 
makes  out  her  applica- 
tion for  survivors  in- 
surance benefits 
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to  insure  themselves  against  the  costs  of  medical  care. 
Thus  failure  to  extend  social  insurance  to  the  risks  of 
interrupted  earning  due  to  ill-health  is  perhaps  the  ma- 
jor defect  in  the  present  Act. 

Second,  the  Act  is  incredibly  complicated,  as  will  be 
evident  from  a  cursory  glance  at  any  of  its  94  pages. 
Some  of  this  complexity  is  inevitable  in  a  system  that  at- 
tempts to  base  each  individual's  benefits  on  his  actual 
earnings  and  which  must  apply  to  many  varied  patterns 
of  employment.  But  part  is  also  undoubtedly  due  to 
efforts  to  satisfy  all  groups  and  to  legislate  for  all  kinds 
of  special  circumstances,  particularly  in  regard  to  coverage. 
As  a  result,  there  will  be  many  anomalies  and  consider- 
able interference  with  the  mobility  of  labor. 

OUGHLY,   HALF   A   MILLION   SELF-EMPLOYED   PERSONS,   ARE 

explicitly  excluded  because  of  their  employment  or  profes- 
sion (such  as  doctors,  farmers,  lawyers,  dentists,  public 
accountants,  architects,  osteopaths,  chiropractors,  and 
funeral  directors).  Other  groups  (among  them  twelve 
categories  of  federal  employes,  ministers  and  members  of 
religious  orders,  students  employed  at  the  institution 
where  they  are  enrolled,  newspaper  delivery  workers  over 
the  age  of  18,  certain  newspaper  salesmen)  also  are  ex- 
cluded from  coverage.  Even  more  confusing  are  the 
lines  drawn  between  persons  engaged  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion whose  coverage  will  depend  on  the  regularity  and 
the  patterns  of  their  employment  or  tht  decision  of  the 
individual  employer.  The  rules  governing  the  compul- 
sory coverage  of  agricultural  workers  and  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  the  arrangements  for  the  voluntary  coverage 
of  nonprofit  employes  and  state  and  local  government 
workers  illustrate  these  complications  which  seem  certain 
to  create  much  uncertainty  and  dissension. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  cover  only  "regularly  em- 
ployed" agricultural  and  domestic  workers.  In  the  for- 
mer group  an  employe  is  covered  only  after  working  for 
a  given  employer  continuously  for  three  months  and  if  he 
then  works  for  the  same  employer  for  60  full  days  in  the 
succeeding  calendar  quarter  and  has  had  cash  wages 
of  at  least  $50  in  that  quarter.  Thus  a  change  of  em- 
ployment will  involve  the  loss  of  at  least  one  quarter 
of  coverage,  and  an  unknown  number  of  workers  will 
probably  fail  to  secure  any  coverage  at  all,  even  though 
they  may  be  working  regularly  throughout  the  entire 
year  but  for  different  employers.  Agricultural  employers 
with  several  workers  may  find  that  they  have  to  pay  taxes 
and  report  earnings  for  some  of  their  employes  but  not 
all  and  that  the  workers  covered  will  differ  from  quarter 
to  quarter. 

For  domestic  workers  the  test  of  regularity  of  employ- 
ment is  involved,  and  is  again  tied  to  employment  with 
an  individual  employer.  A  domestic  is  covered  in  any 
quarter  only  when  she  works  for  a  single  employer  on 
some  part  of  at  least  24  days  in  that  or  the  preceding 
quarter  and  earns  at  least  $50  in  cash  wages.  Thus  the 
worker  who  works  one  full  day  a  week  for  each  of  a 
number  of  employers  will  be  excluded;  if  she  works 
for  the  same  employers,  giving  each  of  them  two  half- 
days  a  week,  she  is  covered  for  the  entire  period;  if 
her  pattern  of  employment  is  such  that  for  part  of  the 
work  she  works  two  or  more  days  for  one  employer 


and  single  days  or  fractions  of  days  for  others  only  part  of 
her  week's  employment  will  count  toward  her  benefit 
amount.  As  a  further  complication,  different  rules  apply 
to  domestic  workers  who  are  employed  by  farmers — their 
status  is  governed  by  provisions  applying  to  agricultural 
workers. 

The  situation  governing  the  coverage  of  nonprofit 
corporation  employes  and  of  public  welfare  workers  is 
almost  equally  peculiar  although  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties probably  will  be  less  (see  page  456).  To  be 
covered,  the  nonprofit  agency  as  employer  must  declare 
a  willingness  to  pay  the  employer's  share  of  the  social 
security  tax,  and  there  also  must  be  a  referendum  of  the 
employes.  Only  if  at  least  two  thirds  of  these  vote  to  be 
included  will  the  agency  come  under  the  law  and  then 
the  Act  will  apply  only  to  those  workers  who  voted  in 
favor  of  coverage  plus  all  new  workers  taken  on  by  the 
agency  after  the  decision  has  been  filed  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  agency  can  change  its  mind  only  after  the 
plan  has  been  in  effect  eight  years  and  must  then  give 
two  years  notice  of  intention.  Thus  once  his  agency  elects 
coverage,  the  worker  who  stays  with  the  concern  the  full 
ten  years  can  be  sure  of  permanent  insured  status.  But 
if  he  then  changes  his  job,  going  to  an  agency  that  has 
not  elected  coverage,  any  earnings  there  secured  will 
fail  to  count  toward  his  benefit  amount.  Here  again, 
however,  notice  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  on  the 
members  of  a  profession  as  a  whole,  such  as  social  work. 
While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many  agencies  will  agree 
to  come  under  the  Act,  some  workers  will  be  uncovered 
because  their  agency  does  not  elect  coverage  or  be- 
cause less  than  the  requisite  two  thirds  of  those  working 
there  at  the  time  agree  to  coverage;  other  workers  will 
be  uncovered  because  they  voted  against  it,  or  because 
they  move  from  a  covered  to  an  uncovered  agency. 
Finally,  some  will  be  uncovered  because  they  work  for 
a  public  agency  with  its  own  retirement  system,  or 
which  has  not  elected  coverage,  for  state  and  local  em- 
ployes are  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from,  but 
almost  as  complicated  as  those  for  nonprofit  corporations. 


A 


_  STATE  MAY  VOLUNTARILY  ENTER  INTO  AGREEMENT  WITH 

the  federal  government  to  bring  under  the  Act  its  own 
employes  or  those  of  any  of  its  political  subdivisions, 
provided  they  are  not  already  covered  by  a  retirement 
system.  Typically,  this  provision  will  exclude  most 
teachers,  firemen,  police,  and  many  publicly  employed 
social  workers.  Even  here,  not  all  state  and  local  em- 
ployes are  treated  alike.  Certain  employes  of  transit  sys- 
tems which  were  acquired  from  private  ownership  be- 
tween 1936  and  1951  are,  however,  covered  even  if  they  are 
currently  protected  by  a  public  retirement  system,  but  not 
those  whose  retirement  plans  are  guaranteed  by  the  state 
constitution,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York,  for  example. 

The  financial  provisions  of  the  new  law  constitute  its 
third  major  defect.  The  entire  costs  are  to  be  carried  by 
wage-earners  and  their  employers  and  by  the  self-em- 
ployed. There  is  no  provision  for  public  subsidy.  As  a 
result,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  tax  rate  ultimately  to 
rise  to  a  normal  level  of  6l/2  percent  of  payroll  (com- 
bined rate  of  employer  and  employe  contributions)  and 
to  4%  percent  of  income  for  the  self-employed. 

If  it  is  recalled  that  for  the  first  generation  to  whom 
the  law  applies  the  proportion  of  unearned  benefits  will 
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be  enormous  (for  example,  the  benefits  now  payable  to 
those  newly  covered  and  already  old)  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  principle  in  equity  justifying  the  imposition  of 
the  full  costs  of  these  unearned  benefits  upon  persons 
earning  $3,600  or  less  and  taxing  only  the  first  $3,600  of 
the  income  of  those  who  earn  in  excess  of  this  amount. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  extended  use  of  the  social 
insurance  method  of  providing  for  old  age  security  in- 
volves a  transfer  of  the  financial  burden  from  the  general 
taxpayer  (who  would  have  had  to  finance  under  a  rela- 
tively progressive  tax  system  the  care  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  supported  on  old  age  assistance) 
to  the  covered  workers  and  employers,  whose  security 
taxes  are  anything  but  progressive. 


c 


HANGES     WROUGHT     BY     THE     ACT     IN     THE     PUBLIC     AS- 

sistance  system  are  far  less  significant.  Most  important  is 
the  extension  of  federal  aid  to  a  new  assistance  category, 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  on  the  same  terms 
as  are  now  applicable  to  old  age  assistance.  While  this 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  help  to  many  thousands  of 
disabled  persons  (and  to  state  and  local  taxpayers  who 
previously  had  to  meet  unaided  the  bill  for  their  sup- 
port) it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  adding  yet 
one  more  category  to  an  already  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated assistance  system. 

The  Act  makes  one  change  in  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  namely,  in  the  provision  for  federal  aid  to 
payments  to  a  relative  with  whom  any  dependent  child 
is  living.  This  will  be  unreservedly  welcomed.  But 
while  redressing  one  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  the 
program,  the  framers  of  the  Act  still  appear  to  believe 
that  persons  caring  for  children  and  the  children  them- 
selves have  fewer  needs  than  the  aged  or  the  blind.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  present  miserably  inade- 
quate maximum  monthly  ADC  payments  which  qualify 
for  federal  grants.  In  Aid  to  the  Blind,  the  Act  will 
permit  Pennsylvania  and  certain  other  states  with  pro- 
grams which  will  not  secure  federal  approval,  because  of 
unduly  liberal  definitions  of  need  and  resources,  to  qualify 
for  grants  subject  to  certain  conditions  up  to  1955.  It 
makes  one  change  which  will  undoubtedly  occasion  much 
controversy- — the  requirement  that  after  July  1952  the 
states  must  disregard  the  first  $50  of  earned  monthly  in- 
come in  determining  needs. 

The  extension  of  federal  public  assistance  grants  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  is  greatly  to  be  wel- 
comed. But  while  conceding  the  principle,  the  Act  dis- 
criminates against  these  jurisdictions  by  providing  only 
for  a  lower  and  equal  matching  (instead  of  a  variable) 
grant,  by  setting  lower  maximums  for  individual  pay- 
ments, by  granting  no  funds  for  the  adult  relative  in 
ADC  cases,  and  by  setting  a  legal  maximum  to  the  total 
amount  of  federal  money  that  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  any  one  year. 

Many  other  changes  that  were  sought  in  the  public 
assistance  programs  were  not  achieved.  Federal  aid  will 
still  be  denied  if  assistance  is  given  to  persons  living  in 
public  institutions  (except  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
medical  care  in  other  than  tuberculous  and  mental  cases) , 
and  although  the  federal  government  now  will  match 
expenditures  on  medical  care  even  when  payments  are 
made  directly  to  the  vendor,  it  will  do  so  only  within  the 


limits  of  the  prevailing  maximums  to  monthly  payments. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  formula  determining  the 
amount  of  federal  aid  or  the  principles  governing  its 
method  of  distribution.  The  current  formula  is  already 
very  generous  and  in  some  states  results  in  so  large  a 
federal  sharing  in  costs  as  to  suggest  the  need  for  much 
more  federal  control  over  standards  and  procedures,  a 
course  that  many  would  regret.  Moreover,  the  liberaliza- 
tions of  OASI  are  expected  to  reduce  public  assistance  to 
reduce  public  assistance  expenditures  about  $50,000,000 
in  the  coming  year.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  seized  to  revise  the  distribution  formula 
in  such  a  way  that  the  position  of  the  needy  in  the 
poorer  states  would  more  certainly  be  improved. 

Although  no  action  was  taken  on  proposals  to  extend 
federal  aid  to  family  welfare  services,  substantial  increases 
were  provided  in  the  federal  grants  for  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  (from  $11,000,000  to  $16,500,000  after  June 
1951),  crippled  children  (from  $7,500,000  to  $15,000,000) 
and  child  welfare  (from  $3,500,000  to  $10,000,000).  These 
more  ample  appropriations,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
social  workers  in  particular,  were  inserted  in  the  Act  at 
the  insistence  of  the  Senate.  The  effect  of  three  other 
changes  in  the  public  assistance  provisions  will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  how  they  are  interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered. One  requires  the  state  agency  to  give  an 
individual  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  assistance  and  to 
provide  it  "with  reasonable  promptness"  to  all  eligible 
persons.  The  individual  whose  application  is  not  so 
acted  on  is  given  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  state  agency. 

The  second  change  requires  the  states  after  July  1952 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  law-enforcement 
agencies  cases  of  desertion  and  abandonment  of  children 
by  parents  resulting  in  the  payment  of  ADC. 

And,  finally,  in  developing  child  welfare  services  it  is 
provided  that  "the  facilities  and  experience  of  voluntary 
agencies  shall  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  child-care 
programs  and  arrangements  in  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities as  may  be  authorized  by  the  state." 


A 


LL   WHO   UPHOLD   SOCIAL   INSURANCE   AS   THE  MOST   PRAC- 

tical  method  of  safeguarding  individuals  and  families 
against  the  unpredictable  hazards  of  an  industrialized 
civilization  will  be  encouraged  by  the  substantial  advances 
represented  by  these  amendments.  They  will  regret  that 
Congress  failed  to  provide  a  measure  of  protection  in 
some  areas  of  obvious  need,  notably  loss  of  earnings  due 
to  disability.  They  will  view  with  considerable  anxiety 
inequities  as  between  individuals  in  regard  to  coverage, 
and  the  administrative  problem  posed  by  some  of  the 
detailed  provisions  designed  to  fit  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  employment  patterns  or  individual  earnings. 
They  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  principles  on  which 
the  program  is  financed.  These  new  amendments  dra- 
matize one  essential  aspect  for  all  social  legislation, 
namely,  the  fact  that  it  is  dynamic,  not  static.  Times 
change,  and  resources  and  needs  change  with  them. 
Laws  designed  to  make  human  lives  safer  and  happier 
must  change,  too,  at  whatever  cost  of  legislative  and 
administrative  time  and  effort.  And  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  only  through  public  understanding  and  support 
that  the  drafting  and  administration  of  any  measure  in 
the  health  or  welfare  field  can  eventually  meet  the  need 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
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Get  'Em  While  They're  Young 


Helena  Kolda 


"I 


T  S  OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  GO  OUT  AND  FIND  THE  CHILD 

who  needs  help  before  he  gets  into  trouble." 

With  these  seemingly  simple  words — actually  revolu- 
tionary in  their  social  work  concept — Judge  Nathan  Kap- 
lan, chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board  re- 
cently put  his  finger  on  what  may  prove  to  be  the  miss- 
ing link  in  many  a  community's  struggle  against  delin- 
quency and  crime. 

In  New  York,  gang  warfare — a  single  phase  of  the  de- 
linquency problem — has  cost  ten  children  their  lives  in 
the  past  year,  while  another  exceedingly  unhealthy  form, 
drug  addiction,  has  been  seeping  into  the  high  schools. 
Moreover,  though  the  year  has  been  a  comparatively  good 
one  as  far  as  delinquency  rates  go,  these  more  dramatic 
antisocial  tendencies  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  be- 
havior problems  that  bring  a  seemingly  endless  stream 
of  youngsters  to  the  attention  of  authorities. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  hardly  new  in  this  most  con- 
gested of  American  cities,  where  overcrowding  and  tense 
economic  competition  aggravate  the  harassments  that  lead 
to  family  breakdown  and  to  the  emotional  deprivations 
that  drive  children  to  seek  antisocial  satisfactions.  What 
is  new  is  an  increasing  awareness  that  the  best  time  to 
deal  with  a  delinquent  is  before  he  becomes  one,  and 
that  this  entails  finding  him  early  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  search. 

No  small  part  of  this  awareness  and  the  moves  to  trans- 
late it  into  effective  action  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Youth  Board.  Set  up  three  years  ago  as  an  official  body 
charged  with  delinquency  prevention,  it  has  from  the 
beginning  urged  agencies  to  reach  out  to  the  "unreached." 


New  York's  Youth  Board 

tries  to  reach  children 
before 

They  Become  Problems 

KATHRYN    CLOSE 


And  it  has  money  to  lend  persuasiveness  to  its  arguments. 
Imagination  and  innovation  are  supposed  to  be  scarce 
qualities  in  government  agencies,  but  the  program  de- 
vised by  this  coordinating  body  shows  a  creativeness 
that  few  old  line  agencies,  public  or  voluntary,  surpass. 


A, 


LFTER  THREE  YEARS  OF  FEELING  THIS  WAY,  THE  BOARD  is 
now  ready  for  the  first  time  to  use  the  full  $2,300,- 
000  in  state  and  city  funds  available  to  it.  The  pre- 
liminaries have  included  research  to  define  areas  of  need, 
a  pilot  community  organization  project  and  tentative 
experiments  in  helping  existing  agencies  expand  or  ex- 
tend their  programs.  Today  the  board  is  putting  money 
into  125  public  and  private  agencies  to  provide  new 
services  or  to  bring  otherwise  limited  services  to  more 
children  in  the  city's  eleven  areas  of  highest  delinquency. 
Last  summer,  it  sent  600  children  with  behavior  prob- 
lems to  camp  for  four  weeks.  It  has  put  demonstration 
psychiatric  services  into  three  schools  and  two  courts.  It 
has  instigated  the  establishment  of  eleven  referral  units 
to  seek  out  potential  delinquents  in  the  schools  and  else- 
where, and  has  urged  recreational  and  counseling  agen- 
cies to  make  efforts  to  help  even  those  who  are  most 
resistant  to  their  services.  Thus,  it  has  not  only  boosted 
the  growing  movement  to  send  "detached"  group  workers 
into  the  streets  to  work  with  gangs,  but  has  actually  en- 
couraged a  return  to  the  old  fashioned  notion  that  social 
caseworkers  might  occasionally  leave  their  offices  to  seek 
out  their  clients  in  the  home  or  even  at  street  "hang-outs." 
The  Board  is  not  naive.  It  consists  of  thirteen  city 
officials  and  prominent  citizens  whose  occupations  and 
interests  have  made  them  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
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problems  of  delinquency.  Its  administrative  staff,  headed 
by  Ralph  W.  Whelan,  is  composed  entirely  of  highly 
trained  and  experienced  social  workers.  But  when  it 
was  appointed  by  former  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer,  it 
took  the  word  "prevention"  seriously,  realizing  that  this 
meant  finding  ways  of  reaching  a  chief  source  of  de- 
linquency—  those  families  and  children  whom  even  so- 
cial agencies  tend  to  regard  as  "beyond  the  pale."  This 
meant  it  could  not  be  hidebound  by  psychoanalytic 
theories  which  look  on  the  resistant  as  untreatable.  The 
provision  of  services  is  not  enough,  the  Board  decided,  if 
those  who  need  them  most  remain  ineligible  because 
either  they  or  their  parents  are  "uncooperative."  And 
in  this  point  of  view  it  has  received  the  backing  of  many 
of  the  community's  leading  social  workers  who  have 
served  from  the  beginning  on  its  planning  committees. 
This  search  for  new  approaches  is  not  meant  as  a  slap 
at  the  community's  established  social  agencies.  If  it 
were,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Board's  money  would  not  be 
going  to  help  expand  their  programs.  It  is,  however,  an 
important  indication  of  the  Board's  refreshing  flexibility. 
Another  indication  is  the  Board's  refusal  to  be  rigid  even 
when  this  means  breaking  its  own  rule  against  direct 
operations.  And  so,  because  it  wishes  to  discover  ways 
and  means  of  spreading  services,  it  operates  one  neigh- 
borhood center  and  two  referral  units  for  experimental 
purposes.  In  addition,  it  has  put  ten  detached  group 
workers  on  its  own  staff  to  work  with  boy  gangs  in 
Brooklyn,  scene  of  recent  bloody  street  battles. 

P 

•••     IVOTS  OF  THE  YOUTH  BOARD'S  PROGRAM  ARE  THE  ELEVEN 

referral  units,  nine  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
Each  is  staffed  by  a  supervisor,  four  social  caseworkers, 
and  clerical  help.  The  job  at  the  units  is  to  seek  out 
potential  delinquents  through  the  schools,  housing  man- 
agers, neighborhood  policemen,  and  others  who  come 
in  contact  with  children  whose  behavior  indicates  that 
trouble  is  brewing.  Assigned  to  at  least  two  schools 
each,  the  social  workers  visit  them  regularly  to  help  the 
principal  and  teachers  identify  children  with  problems. 
It  is  easy  for  the  teachers  to  pick  out  those  who  create 
constant  disturbances,  but  because  of  the  size  of  the 
classes  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties  they  are  likely, 
without  some  help,  to  overlook  the  danger  signals  in  the 
withdrawn  or  listless  child  or  the  one  whose  academic 
performance  has  undegone  a  sudden  change  for  the 
worse. 

The  job  of  referral  is  far  from  routine.  The  workers 
talk  with  the  parent  and  the  child,  investigate  the  home 
conditions,  estimate  the  parents'  ability  to  accept  help, 
determine  the  kind  of  service  needed,  and  prepare  the 
child  and  the  parent  for  it.  Sometimes  it  is  the  inten- 
sive therapy  of  a  child  guidance  clinic,  family  casework 
agency,  or  youth  counseling  service;  sometimes  the  posi- 
tive experience  of  a  group  work  program;  or  it  may  be 
merely  the  provision  of  recreational  opportunities.  The 
beauty  of  the  work  is  that  after  need  is  determined,  re- 
ferral can  be  made  to  something  other  than  a  long  wait- 
ing list.  For  agencies  under  Youth  Board  contracts  have 
agreed  to  institute  service  immediately  upon  acceptance 
of  a  case — and  to  go  into  action  within  forty-eight  hours. 
If  they  are  unable  to  take  the  case,  the  referral  worker 
may  be  able  to  try  something  else. 


Payment  of  casework  agencies  is  made  in  the  form  of 
salaries  for  additional  professional  workers,  the  agency 
guaranteeing  with  each  new  worker  to  carry  twenty 
additional  cases  involving  adolescents  or  children.  Simi- 
lar arrangements  hold  with  the  group  work  agencies, 
which  are  expected  to  handle  ninety  additional  children 
for  each  worker  added. 

IN   THE   BEGINNING,   THE   YOUTH    BOARD    HOPED   TO    BE   ABLE 

to  persuade  the  treatment  agencies  to  follow  up  indif- 
ferent clients  in  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  cooperate. 
If  Mrs.  Spinelli  fails  to  come  to  the  office  in  response  to 
a  letter,  the  Board  reasoned,  it  may  be  because  she  is 
frightened  or  troubled,  but  the  necessity  of  trying  to  help 
little  Albert  Spinelli  from  becoming  delinquent  remains. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  getting  the  agencies 
to  take  more  initiative,  even  those  which  follow  "func- 
tional" casework  principles  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
agency  cannot  go  beyond  the  client's  request.  But  two 
factors  have  somewhat  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the 
Board's  original  hopes.  One  is  the  unreality  of  expecting 
agencies  that  have  as  many  clients  seeking  their  help  as 
they  can  handle  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  serve  those 
who  are  not  interested — especially  when  this  is  contrary 
to  their  theories.  The  other  is  the  unexpectedly  large 
number  of  troubled  and  troublesome  children  whose 
families  are  so  indifferent  to  them  that  even  the  most 
persistent  of  referral  center  workers  cannot  make  con- 
tact. Not  much  can  be  done  for  a  child  through  parents 
who  are  never  at  home  when  the  social  workers  calls  and 
refuse  to  come  to  the  office  in  response  to  repeated  re- 
quests by  mail. 

But  the  Youth  Board  does  not  give  up  easily  and  the 
referral  units  have  caught  its  spirit.  Though  the  volume 
of  work  has  made  it  necessary  to  let  some  children 
flounder  without  help,  staff  members  have  exhibited  re- 
markable ingenuity  and  skill  in  finding  ways  of  getting 
around  resistances.  Some  children,  they  have  discovered, 
can  be  helped  in  spite  of  their  parents,  and  some  parents 
in  spite  of  themselves.  There  was,  for  instance  the 
mother  of  little  Gloria,  a  budding  sex  delinquent,  whose 
five  brothers  and  sisters  all  had  different  fathers.  How 
much  cooperation  could  the  referral  worker  expect  from 
a  woman  who  took  parenting  so  casually?  "None," 
seemed  to  be  the  definite  answer  when  the  mother 
ignored  his  letters  requesting  appointments  and  refused 
to  open  the  door  when  he  called  at  the  home.  At  the 
worker's  second  call,  six  neighbors  met  him  at  the  door 
saying  they  were  there  to  "protect"  the  woman  he  sought. 
But  this  worker's  skill  and  persistence  broke  through  the 
hostile  reception  with  a  warm  friendliness  and  con- 
vinced the  mother  he  was  "on  her  side."  Eventually  the 
woman  spoke  of  her  desperate  unhappiness  and  her  de- 
sire to  save  her  daughter  from  her  own  way  of  life. 
From  that  point  on,  getting  the  mother's  full  cooperation 
in  child  guidance  treatment  for  Gloria  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time. 

But  in  some  instances  even  the  best  combination  of  per- 
sistence and  skill  cannot  break  down  a  parent's  re- 
sistance, and  the  child  has  to  be  reached  directly,  if  at  all. 
Sometimes  a  group  work  referral  will  give  the  child  the 
support  he  does  not  get  at  home,  but  children  have  re- 
sistance, too,  and  the  most  deeply  troubled  are  apt  to. 
be  suspicious  of  any  service  offered  them.  This  was  the 
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case  with  four  youngsters  in  an  elementary  school,  each 
with  a  home  background  so  completely  lacking  in  security 
and  affection  that  none  had  ever  been  able  to  establish 
a  positive  relationship  with  anyone,  adult  or  child.  Each 
of  the  four  boys  needed  a  sense  of  belonging  and  the 
knowledge  of  an  adult's  interest  in  him,  but  such  ex- 
periences were  completely  beyond  these  children's  imagi- 
nation. Here  the  social  worker  at  the  referral  center  took 
matters  into  his  own  hands.  He  hung  around  the  school 
day  after  day  and  got  acquainted  with  each  of  the  boys 
individually.  When  he  felt  them  beginning  to  trust  him 
he  called  them  together  in  the  school  yard  and  suggested 
a  game  of  ball.  Since  then  he  has  been  meeting  the 
quartette  once  a  week  for  an  outing — to  the  zoo,  to  the 
parks,  wherever  their  notions  dictate.  Once  they  even 
took  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (at  their  own 
suggestion)  and  insisted  on  tramping  through  gallery 
after  gallery. 

These  nine  and  ten-year-olds  are  having  the  first  favor- 
able experience  of  their  lives.  They  are  still  rough  and 
unpredictable  in  their  behavior  and  their  only  cohesive- 
ness  as  a  group  is  in  their  relationships  to  the  case- 
worker, but  he  has  brought  them  a  long  way  from  the 
distrustful  isolation  in  which  he  found  them. 

Such  treatment,  carried  on  in  this  instance  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  is  too  expensive  and  time  consuming  for 
the  referral  units  to  be  able  to  make  a  practice  of  it.  Their 


job  is  primarily  referral  and  even  in  cases  which  re- 
quire intensive  work,  referral  is  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive. Take  the  six  little  ruffians,  all  of  them  under  eight 
years,  who  were  nearly  disrupting  an  entire  elementary 
school.  They  stole,  they  broke  furniture,  they  committed 
all  kinds  of  vandalism.  Too  young  to  be  called  a  "gang" 
they  nevertheless  traveled  in  a  group,  shoplifting,  break- 
ing into  the  school  building  after  hours,  and  being 
blamed  for  all  the  mischief  in  the  neighborhood.  Their 
impoverished,  over-burdened  parents  were  seemingly 
undisturbed  by  their  behavior  and  their  teachers  were 
so  afraid  of  them  that  they  warned  each  other  against 
them.  Here  again  the  referral  worker  began  by  mak- 
ing the  boys'  acquaintance,  meeting  them  in  the  street, 
at  first  one  by  one,  and  then  together.  Eventually  two 
of  them  invited  him  into  their  homes  where  he  was 
able  to  get  acquainted  with  their  parents.  After  work- 
ing with  both  parents  and  children  he  was  finally  able 
to  convince  the  youngsters  that  it  would  be  "fun"  to 
become  a  club  in  a  local  group  work  agency.  He  com- 
pleted the  referral  by  leading  the  little  lawbreakers  by 
the  hand  to  the  agency's  door. 

Many  persons,  even  after  long  years  of  work  in  courts 
or  institutions  for  delinquent  children,  continue  to  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  children  who  come  from 
homes  barren  of  affection.  Thirteen-year-old  Sally,  who 
told  a  probation  officer  that  the  only  thing  that  made 
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life  bearable  was  the  thought  that  God  loved  her  even 
if  her  mother  didn't,  would  have  responded  to  any  offer 
of  human  friendliness.  Unfortunately,  her  problems  were 
not  recognized  until  she  had  responded  to  the  only  kind 
of  relationship  she  could  find.  That  left  her  deserted  and 
pregnant  with  her  own  (and  society's)  troubles  doubled. 
The  Youth  Board  considers  group  work  an  important 
method  of  treatment  for  such  isolated  children,  to  whom 
the  support  of  the  group  and  the  interest  of  the  adult 
leader  bring  a  chance  of  experiencing  the  attachments 
they  never  have  known  in  their  own  homes.  There- 
fore, no  small  part  of  the  Board's  funds  go  into  bolster- 
ing the  group  work  efforts  of  recreational  and  leisure 
time  agencies — school,  park  and  police  recreation  pro- 
grams, settlements,  Y's,  Boy  Scouts,  neighborhood  centers 
and  other  approved  organizations  that  will  accept  addi- 
tional children  on  a  basis  which  takes  no  account  of  race 
or  religion.  (This  rule  against  discrimination  holds  true 
in  all  Youth  Board  contracts.) 


H< 


'  OWEVER,     THE     BOARD'S     DESIRE     TO     SPREAD    SERVICES     AS 

far  as  possible  has  prompted  it  to  experiment  on  its  own 
in  a  community  center  in  East  Harlem,  most  congested 
of  all  New  York  areas.  There  it  has  taken  over  a  neigh- 
borhood house  formerly  operated  by  a  sectarian  agency, 
and  tried  to  devise  ways  of  bringing  group  work  ex- 
perience to  as  many  children  as  possible  without  letting 
the  program  deteriorate  to  the  provision  of  mass  recrea- 
tion and  nothing  else.  Its  staff  of  highly  trained  group 
workers  realize  that  they  cannot  in  all  fairness  limit 
their  efforts  to  groups  of  six  or  eight  children  and  leave 
hundreds  of  other  deprived  children  without  any  service 
whatever.  Consequently  they  are  trying  out  the  refined 
techniques  of  group  work — necessarily  developed  with 
very  small  numbers — on  larger  groups,  some  of  them 
containing  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  children  or  adolescents.  If 
it  had  not  done  this,  the  staff 
maintains  it  could  only  have 
taken  about  150  instead  of  250 
children  in  its  day  camp  for  6- 
to-13-year-olds  last  summer. 

The  Youth  Board's  policy  of 
reaching  out  to  the  difficult  to 
serve  explains  its  deep  interest 
in  the  experiments  of  "de- 
tached workers"  and  its  action 
in  putting  thirty  of  these 
itinerant  social  workers  on  the 
staffs  of  various  recreational 
and  group  work  agencies,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  it  has  taken 
on  itself.  Experiments  in  go- 
ing out  to  meet  teen-age  hood- 
lums in  their  own  habitat,  win- 
ning their  confidence  and  help- 
ing them  divert  their  energies 
into  constructive  channels,  have 
been  slowly  multiplying  ever 
since  Frederic  M.  Thrasher 
published  his  report  on  his 
work  with  Chicago  street 
gangs  in  the  late  twenties. 


But  they  have  never  been  more  than  sporadic,  and  often 
the  work  with  one  gang  has  been  neutralized  by  the  an- 
tagonism and  aggravation  of  another.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Brooklyn  last  Memorial  Day  when  the  Nits  and 
the  Green  Avenue  Stompers  fought  with  zip  guns  and 
knives  in  Prospect  Park,  terrorizing  holiday  strollers.  Un- 
til then  the  Nits,  under  the  guidance  of  a  detached 
worker,  apparently  had  been  making  real  progress  toward 
socialization;  but  their  ire  was  aroused  by  repeated  aggra- 
vations and  a  war  challenge  from  their  traditional  foes, 
and  the  "rumble"  could  not  be  averted.  As  more  gangs 
receive  the  attention  of  detached  workers,  the  Board  be- 
lieves, such  tragic  set-backs  will  cease  to  occur. 

Foundations  for  such  hopes  are  revealed  in  the  moves 
of  gang  members  toward  mediation  when  violence 
threatens.  The  first  such  incident  occurred  as  a  result 
of  quick  thinking  on  the  part  of  a  social  worker  who 
suggested  a  fist  fight  in  a  community  gym  between  the 
leaders  of  two  rival  gangs  whose  members  were  already 
arrayed  for  battle  in  the  street.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon 
until  the  gym  became  available  and  although  the  fist 
fight  never  took  place,  efforts  of  the  social  worker  and 
an  uncle  of  one  of  the  gang  members  to  bring  about  a 
more  lasting  peace  proved  successful. 

With  all  its  absorption  in  staving  off  trouble  the  Youth 
Board  has  not  neglected  its  obligation  to  youngsters  who 
already  have  run  afoul  of  the  law.  Hence  its  provisions 
for  psychiatric  services  at  the  girls'  term  at  Magistrate's 
Court  in  Manhattan  and  in  the  Children's  Court.  In 
the  latter,  where  individual  therapy  has  been  available 
for  several  years  on  a  limited  basis,  Youth  Board  funds 
have  made  possible  an  experiment  with  group  therapy, 
again  on  the  theory  that  the  scarcity  of  personnel  makes 
it  imperative  for  methods  to  be  developed  through  which 
more  children  can  receive  needed  treatment. 

A  look   at  the   Board's  allocations  for  the  fiscal  year 


— while  in  another,  a  potential  gang  becomes  engrossed  in  gambling 
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1950-51  indicates  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  view  of  de- 
linquency prevention.  The  largest  single  grant — approxi- 
mately $565,000 — has  gone  to  the  Board  of  Education's 
division  of  community  services  to  expand  its  community 
center  and  recreational  activities  in  thirty-three  schools 
and  housing  projects.  The  chief  purpose  is  to  provide 
additional  staff — particularly  group  workers  who  are  help- 
ing improve  the  quality  of  existing  programs  as  well  as 
to  open  unused  facilities. 

More  than  $412,000  is  going  to  private  child  guidance 
centers  and  psychiatric  counseling  services  under  contract 
with  the  Board. 

About  $394,000  is  earmarked  for  basic  research,  evalua- 
tion, and  demonstration.  Included  in  this  item  as  demon- 
strations are  the  East  Harlem  community  center,  and  the 
child  guidance  clinics  set  up  in  three  Bronx  schools, 
each  staffed  with  two  part  time  psychiatrists,  two  psy- 
chologists, four  psychiatric  social  workers,  a  vocational 
counselor,  and  clerical  help.  Also  included  is  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Board's  research  staff,  which  is  currently 
setting  up  a  central  registration  of  all  children  known 
to  any  agency,  public  or  private,  because  of  behavior 
problems.  From  this  it  is  hoped  to  get  more  reliable 
information  on  delinquency  trends  than  is  now  avail- 
able. The  staff  is  also  making  a  continuous  attempt 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  various  treatment 
methods  through  the  use  of  case  readers  and  technical 
advisory  committees. 

Other  allocations  are:  $348,000  for  the  referral  units; 
$88,000  to  the  Police  Athletic  League  for  operating  fifty 
additional  supervised  play  streets  during  the  summer  of 
1950;  $385,797  to  sixty-three  community  centers,  settle- 
ment houses,  and  recreation  agencies  for  the  addition  of 
workers  in  their  city  services  and  the  provision  of  camp- 
ing opportunities. 

Altogether  some  50,000  of  New  York's  2,200,000  chil- 
dren are  receiving  services  through  these  expenditures. 
These  50,000,  the  Youth  Board  hopes,  are  the  "vulner- 
ables,"  the  children  who  seem  the  most  likely  to  become 
delinquent  if  they  do  not  receive  help. 

Half  of  this  money  is  provided  by  the  state  through 
its  Youth  Commission  under  the  terms  of  a  1945  act.  Be- 
cause the  New  York  City  program  is  "integrated,"  includ- 
ing both  recreational  and  treatment  services,  the  Board 
is  entitled  to  50  cents  in  state  money,  to  be  matched  by 
the  city,  for  each  minor  in  the  population,  plus  $15,000 
per  county  for  administration,  also  city  matched — and 
all  five  counties  in  the  city's  total  area  are  counted. 


I 


N   THE   BEGINNING,   THE    BOARD   DECIDED   TO    FIND   OUT   THE 

kinds  of  things  that  needed  doing  in  the  high  delinquency 
areas  before  it  began  spending  money  freely.  Its  first 
move  after  determining  the  areas  of  highest  delinquency, 
as  the  state  required,  was  to  instigate  a  pilot  community 
organization  program  in  an  extremely  troublesome  sec- 
tion of  The  Bronx.  For  nearly  a  year  150  residents  of 
this  neighborhood,  including  some  teen-agers,  worked  to- 
gether in  panels  to  make  recommendations  for  delin- 
quency prevention.  It  was  these  panels  who  asked  for, 
among  other  things,  psychiatric  services  in  the  schools, 
the  use  of  unused  space  in  schools  and  churches  for  super- 


vised recreation  and  group  activities,  the  establishment  of 
referral  units  to  seek  out  pre-delinquents,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  treatment  services.  As  a  reward,  these  hard 
working  citizens  have  seen  their  community  turned  into  a 
demonstration  to  which  the  Youth  Board  has  allocated 
almost  double  the  amount  spent  in  any  one  of  the  other 
ten  areas,  in  order  eventually  to  be  able  to  find  out 
whether  meeting  a  greater  proportion  of  the  need  affects 
delinquency  trends. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Board  has  chosen  to  stay  out 
of  direct  operations  as  far  as  possible  is  its  own  pre- 
carious status.  The  State  Youth  Commission  Act  was  due 
to  expire  this  year,  has  been  extended  to  1950,  but  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  a  further  extension,  nor  even  a  fond 
hope  that  the  city  will  try  to  take  on  the  full  financial 
burden  if  the  state  pulls  out.  But  the  Board  is  hoping 
that  if  it  eventually  must  go  out  of  existence,  the  new 
and  extended  services  it  has  been  able  to  stimulate  will 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  agencies  involved 
that  they  will  make  efforts  to  continue  them  through 
their  normal  channels  of  financing. 


N, 


I  OBODY,   LEAST   OF    ALL  THE   MEMBERS    OR   THE   STAFF,   BE- 

lieves  the  Board  has  found  the  final  formula  for  eliminat- 
ing juvenile  delinquency.  They  know  that  the  eleven 
high  delinquency  areas,  with  a  total  population  of  2,- 
500,000,  have  no  monopoly  on  delinquency  in  this  city 
of  8,000,000  people,  and  that  the  $2,000,000  shot  in  the 
arm  the  Board  has  given  community  services  in  these 
areas  could  be  poured  into  any  one  of  them  without 
meeting  all  the  needs  of  its  children.  And  with  every 
move  the  Youth  Board  makes  it  finds  new  problems,  in- 
dicating further  directions  of  responsibility. 

The  Board  lays  great  store  on  being  able  to  convince 
the  community  that  the  enrichment  it  has  been  able  to 
bring  to  various  services  must  become  a  normal  part 
of  community  operations,  and  its  own  funds  released  for 
further  trail-blazing.  In  the  meantime,  it  still  has  suf- 
ficient reserves  to  set  aside  $40,000  for  a  proposed  plan, 
awaiting  approval  of  the  State  Youth  Commission,  for 
sponsoring  a  children's  protective  service  in  an  as  yet 
undesignated  city  department.  Through  this  it  hopes 
to  make  a  start  in  filling  the  great  gap  in  services  repre- 
sented by  those  neglected  children  whose  families  cannot 
or  will  not  use  available  treatment  services,  but  who 
through  skilled  effort  might  be  helped  without  recourse 
to  law  enforcement  procedures. 

Because  the  Youth  Board  is  aware  that  whatever  it  can 
do  in  the  way  of  sparking  services  can  hardly  be  more 
than  a  gesture  when  measured  against  need,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  look  for  a  more  basic  step  that  may  make  in- 
roads even  into  the  necessity  for  services.  Currently  un- 
der discussion  are  ways  in  which  the  Board  might  set 
rolling  a  large  scale  program  of  community  education 
to  give  parents  some  modern  insight  into  the  causes  for 
behavior  problems.  One  of  the  chief  protagonists  of  this 
proposal  is  the  Board's  chairman,  Judge  Kaplan,  who  in 
his  capacity  of  Justice  of  the  Children's  Court  has  had 
first  hand  experience  with  the  parental  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding  that  wreck  so  many  children's  lives. 
This  has  convinced  him  of  the  soundness  of  the  Board's 
basic  belief  that  if  youthful  tendencies  toward  delin- 
quency are  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  "we've  got  to  get 
'em  while  they're  young." 
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QEOQRAPHY  to  QEOTECHNICS  . . .  First  of  a  Series 

L  Growth  of  a  New  Science 


BENTON  MACKAYE 


"The  earth  as  a  habitable  globe." — William  Morris  Davis,  1898. 
"Your  subject  is  geotechnics." — Patrick  Geddes,  1923. 

•»• 

THEREBY     HANG    TWO    TALES    THAT    MERGE    INTO    ONE,    A 
story  with  a  big  question  mark  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  mankind  as  inheritors  of  the  earth. 

These  quotations,  a  quarter  century  apart,  form  the 
top  guideposts  of  my  own  working  career.  Each  was 
uttered  by  a  master  of  his  discipline— the  one  geography, 
the  other  geotechnics. 

I  shall  always  recall  how  Professor  Davis  began  his 
opening  lecture  in  "Geography  A"  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1898.  He  gave  it  in  the  Agassiz  Museum  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  six-inch  globe.  "Gentlemen,"  said 
he  (I  quote  from  memory),  "here  is  the  subject  of  our 
study— this  planet,  its  lands,  waters,  atmosphere,  and  life; 
the  abode  of  plant,  animal,  and  man — the  earth  as  a 
habitable  globe." 

That  was  my  guidepost  No.  1,  pointing  me  toward 
no  mean  field  of  work. 

Nor,  skipping  a  quarter  century,  shall  I  ever  forget 
my  first  walk  with  Patrick  Geddes  (later  Sir  Patrick), 
the  sandy-bearded  Scot  of  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Dum- 
ferline,  Dublin,  Montpelier,  Bombay,  Indore,  Jerusalem, 
Tel  Aviv — with  the  whole  epic  of  civilization  visioned 
from  his  famed  Outlook  Tower  at  Edinburgh. 

This  was  springtime  in  1923  at  the  Hudson  Guild 
Farm  in  the  New  Jersey  Highlands.  Geddes,  "Jack  of 
all  trades  and  master  of  city  planning,"  proved  a  fast 
walker  for  a  sexagenarian  though  his  tongue  outdid  his 
legs.  But  first  he  had  asked  me  about  my  work  and  so 

+ 

— By  the  originator  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
who,  as  a  young  forester,  joined  the  staff  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  at  the  outset  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  Honorary  president  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  he  draws  on  experiences 
which  span  well  toward  half  a  century  in  inter- 
preting the  rise  of  an  applied  science — strength- 
ening the  footholds  of  American  democracy  at 
home. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  Mr.  MacKaye  broke 
ground  in  this  same  field  in  "The  New  Explora- 
tion:— a  Philosophy  of  Regional  Planning" 
(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1928). 


had  to  listen  as  I  recounted  adventures  in  conservation 
under  Gifford  Pinchot  and  in  regional  planning  (under 
nobody).  I  had  delved  back  to  geography  under  Pro- 
fessor Davis  when  Geddes  rounded  on  me  in  the  path. 
"None  of  those!"  he  caught  me  up — "Not  conserva- 
tion, not  planning,  not  even  geography.  Your  subject  is 
geotechnics." 

And  then  with  a  lunge  he  resumed  speed,  but  only 
for  a  few  strides.  Again  he  stopped  short. 

"Geography,"  said  he,  "is  descriptive  science  (geo  earth, 
grafhy  describe);  it  tells  what  is.  Geotechnics  is  ap- 
plied science  (geo  earth,  technics  use);  it  shows  what 
ought  to  be."  And  on  he  bounded. 

"But  what's  the  matter  with  'conservation,' "  I  pleaded, 
"or  'regional  planning  ?"; 

"Nicknames,"  he  retorted.  "Of  course  you  'conserve,' 
and  of  course  you  'plan'  just  as  you  do  in  building;  but 
verbs  like  these  stand  for  operation  and  make  no  term 
for  your  comprehensive  science  any  more  than  'nail- 
driving'  is  a  substitute  for  'architecture.' " 

Once  more  he  bounded  on — while  I  trailed  after  him, 
pondering  his  new  word  for  my  chosen  field.  He  had 
raised  my  guidepost  No.  2 — giving  me  what  I  had 
searched  for  so  long — its  name. 

Geotechnics!  I  wanted  to  use  it  right  away,  and  like 
a  precious  nugget  found  in  the  path,  I  carried  it  hidden 
in  the  deepest  pocket  of  my  brain.  I  tried  the  term  out 
on  some  members  of  our  little  "R.P."  group,  suggesting 
that  "regional  planning"  was  a  makeshift  only.  In  gen- 
eral they  rose  to  it,  but  shared  my  own  feeling  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe.  For  one  thing  we  had  not  seen  it 
among  the  "geo's"  in  American  dictionaries.  Lewis 
Mumford,  then  a  budding  author,  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  Scotch  master  in  his  youth.  It  was  he  who  had  im- 
ported Geddes  for  us  and  he  was  quick  to  see  both  the 
virtues  and  the  hazards  in  such  a  christening.  I  had 
similar  reactions  from  Robert  Bruere,  Stuart  Chase, 
Alexander  Bing,  Charles  Whitaker,  and  Clarence  Stein. 
William  Roger  Greeley,  Boston  architect  and  planner, 
was  also  one  of  us,  and  one  day  I  sprung  the  matter  un- 
expectedly on  him. 

I  gave  him  the  word,  geotechnics,  and  then  asked  him 
to  give  me  his  own  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about.  I 
was  ready  for  his  quaint  and  kindly  humor  which  in 
this  instance  can  best  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Dooley's  dia- 
lect: 
"About?"  he  says, 
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"It's  about  using  the  earth,"  he  says, 

"to  make  you  a  living,"  he  says, 

"and,"  he  says, 

"to  enjoy  the  living  when  made. 

"In  other  words,"  he  says, 

"to  cultivate  habitability." 

Habitability!  Here  was  the  word  to  go  with  geotech- 
nics — the  precise  yet  comprehensive  objective  sought  by 
the  science  to  which  Sir  Patrick  had  given  a  name.  That 
checked  with  "habitable  globe,"  the  term  Professor  Davis 
had  used.  So  putting  together  Geddes  and  Davis  and 
Greeley  I  had  this  connotation:  "Geotechnics  is  the  ap- 
plied science  of  achieving  for  the  habitable  globe  a 
greater  habitability."  Of  course — if  a  bit  clumsy. 

Forthwith,  in  the  1920's,  I  proceeded  to  write  about 
"habitability."  Later,  in  the  1930's,  when  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  I  gave  birth  to  a  long  memoran- 
dum ("Opus  One"  they  called  it)  on  how  to  achieve 
greater  habitability  for  that  watershed.  But  never  did  I 
dare  mention  out  loud  the  proper  Geddesian  term 
though  I  grew  ever  more  impatient. 


The  1940's  came,  twenty  years  after  that  prescient  walk 
and  talk  with  the  late  Sir  Patrick.  I  was  in  St.  Louis 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  exploring 
how  electricity  could  give  farm  lands  greater  habitability. 
I  was  about  to  use  the  real  name  anyhow,  baptized  or 
not,  when,  seated  in  the  library,  I  found  myself  con- 
fronted by  Webster's  International  Dictionary  and  turned 
to  G.  There  I  found  it: 

"Geotechnics — the  applied  science  of  making  the  earth 
more  habitable."  I  swallowed  a  howl  lest  I  should  break 
the  library  edict  of  "silence."  My  inhibitions  over  the 
years  evaporated.  The  name  was  now  respectable.  Once 
in  the  dictionary  it  could  be  employed  in  all  companies 
— and  with  a  definition  better  than  my  own.  And  so, 
at  long  last,  the  name. 

Meanwhile,  during  those  years  and  under  various 
names,  I  had  been  working  on  the  thing. 

Clearly  each  name  had  expressed  only  some  particular 
angle  of  that.  Let  us  look  at  these  names  (and  angles) 
as  they  have  cropped  out  during  the  fifty  years  I  have 
observed  the  growth  of  this  new  science. 


T 

1   H 


GEOGRAPHY 


HE    DAY  S    WORK    HAS    THROWN    ME    WITH    A    NUMBER    OF 

important  geographers  besides  Professor  Davis  —  men 
to  whom  every  would-be  geotechnist  should  be  intro- 
duced. One  was  the  long  time  geographer  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Fred  Plumer,  scientist  and  wit.  Through 
him  (in  1913)  I  met  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Henry 
Gannett,  then  the  illustrious  geographer  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  president  of  the  National  Geogra- 
phic Society— Gannett,  whose  opinion  counted  in  check- 
ing the  claimed  discoveries  of  homecoming  explorers, 
including  Commodore  Peary  on  return  from  his  success- 
ful polar  expedition  in  1909.  In  due  course,  also,  I  came 
to  know  Isaiah  Bowman,  director  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society.  On  my  desk  as  I  write  is  a  souvenir 
of  an  interesting  hour  spent  with  him  in  1929 — an  article 
on  "The  Pioneer  Fringe,"  itself  a  ground-breaking  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  published  in  the  October,  1927  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Listen  to  his  first  two  sentences: 


^"We  have  reached  the  stage  of  a  five-dimension  world. 
To  the  three  classical  dimensions  of  space  we  now  add  a 
fourth  dimension  of  time  and  a  fifth,  quality." 

Bear  in  mind  Bowman's  "quality"  whenever  we  use 
Greeley  's  "habitability."  Indeed,  more  than  anything 
else  it  is  the  quality  that  counts.  Some  land  may  be 
capable  of  supporting  human  beings  only  at  a  level  that 
would  not  be  worth  living.  Its  quality  would  then  be 
rated  minus  par;  but  the  term  "habitable,"  itself,  as  we 
use  it,  implies  a  quality  equal  to  par  or  above. 

This  was  my  cue  when,  in  the  early  Thirties,  I  had  a 
job  figuring  on  the  habitable  quality  of  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  for  the  TVA.  Among  its  staff  of  geog- 
raphers were  some  who  have  proved  themselves  geo- 
technists.  Charles  C.  Colby,  for  one,  and  G.  Donald 
Hudson,  for  another,  are  now  heads  of  departments  in 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Universities.  Nat  Torbert  is 
in  charge  of  reclaiming  (or  rendering  more  habitable)  a 
portion  of  the  great  Columbia  River  Basin. 

There  is  another  word  stemming  from  geography 
which  should  not  be  confused  with  geotechnics.  This  is 
geopolitics,  which  my  dictionary  defines  as  "the  applica- 
tion of  political  and  economic  geography  to  the  external 
political  problems  of  states,  notably  problems  of  national 
power,  frontiers,  and  possibilities  of  expansion." 

Accordingly,  geopolitics,  as  practiced  by  any  particu- 
lar "state,"  has  the  clearly  implied  objective  of  expanding 
that  country's  "national  power"  on  the  map  of  the  world. 
Thus  it  becomes  a  polite  term  for  geo-domination,  a 
sort  of  game  of  force  and  intrigue  with  the  globe  as  chess- 
board —  in  short,  the  super  military  strategy  of  aggression. 
Other  countries  are  given  the  choice  of  surrender  or  dev- 
astation. The  usual  consequence,  as  evidenced  in  two 
world  wars,  is  devastation  —  which  makes  the  earth  less 
habitable. 

The  end  result  of  geopolitics,  therefore,  if  not  its 
theoretic  objective,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  purpose 
of  geotechnics  —  which  is  to  make  the-  earth'  more 
habitable. 

FORESTRY 


ORESTRY   WAS  STILL  NEW   IN  THIS  COUNTRY   WHEN   I  BEGAN 

to  study  it  in  1903  —  five  years  after  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Professor  Davis  with  his  "habitable  globe."  Forestry  may 
be  defined  as  the  practice  of  growing  woods  instead  of 
mining  them  —  one  of  the  first  great  applications  of  science 
to  make  substantial  portions  of  the  earth  "more  habitable." 
Known  for  several  centuries  here  and  there  in  Europe, 
forestry  was  applied  in  America  on  a  minute  scale  by 
William  Penn  and  others  in  some  early  colonial  ordi- 
nances of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, little  more  than  a  preachment  in  this  country  until 
well  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1891,  the  President  was  authorized  by  Congress  to 
reserve  from  sale  any  forested  portions  of  the  public 
domain.  Six  years  later,  Congress  opened  these  reserves 
for  use  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment; but  it  was  not  until  1905  that  a  study  agency 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry)  became  an  action  agency 
(U.  S.  Forest  Service)  and  was  authorized  by  Congress 
to  manage  our  forest  reserves. 

These  then  comprised  a  domain  of  about  the  size  of 
France;  and  their  first  manager  was  the  late  Gifford 
Pinchot  —  America's  first  forester,  in  time  and  renown. 
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He  headed  federal  forestry  for  twelve  years — from  1898 
to  1910 — when  he  was  unceremoniously  thrown  out  of 
office  by  President  William  Howard  Taft.  Afterward, 
he  was  twice  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  own 
words:  "I've  been  governor  at  odd  moments  but  always 
I  am  a  forester." 

Along  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Pinchot  had  bucked 
the  spoils  system  rampant  in  the  public  lands  and  their 
natural  resources,  above  and  below  ground.  While  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  at  the  White  House  all  went 
smoothly,  but  President  Taft  thereafter  appointed  Richard 
A.  Ballinger,  of  Seattle,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Re- 
versing Pinchot,  Ballinger  held  with  western  ways;  the 
public  domain  should  be  for  private  enterprise.  To 
whom  did  it  belong:  (a)  to  an  abstract  collective  people 
far  away,  or  (b)  to  individuals  and  corporations  on  the 
spot?  Theodore  and  Gifford  had  said  (a);  William  and 
Richard  said  (b).  Theirs  was  a  dramatic,  hard  hitting 
bout  by  sincere  men  on  the  old  issue  of  public  vs.  private 
use  of  natural  wealth.  In  the  long  run,  the  principles  of 
Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  won  out. 

I  had  entered  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  1905.  That 
was  its  natal  year,  in  the  heyday  of  the  Roosevelt-Pinchot 
regime.  My  first  twelve  months  were  spent  in  the  wood- 
lands and  sawmills  of  New  England,  marking  logs  with 
lumberjacks  and  marking  trees  for  country  gentlemen. 
For  some  years  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  Service.  While 
on  leave  I  took  a  hand  in  organizing  sundry  landed  in- 
stitutions— the  Harvard  Forest  at  Petersham,  Massa- 
chusetts; the  Rhododendron  Reservation  at  Fitzwilliam 
and  the  MacDowell  Colony  at  Peterboro,  both  in  New 
Hampshire. 

While  on  government  duty  I  visited  various  forest  re- 
gions. A.  summer  was  spent  with  the  Kentucky  hillbillies 
with  whom  I  made  friends.  One  of  them,  I  recall,  re- 
fused to  believe  the  world  was  round.  "What  happened 
to  the  sun  the  other  day?"  he  asked,  referring  to  a  recent 
solar  eclipse.  I  explained  in  terms  of  Copernicus.  He 
shook  his  head  and  quoted  the  Bible. 

"Apparently,"  said  I,  "you  believe  the  earth  is  flat." 

"Well,"   he   drawled,  "it's   flat   in   every   place   that   / 


ever  wn<;. 


I 


CONSERVATION 


WAS  OUT  OF  WASHINGTON  DURING  THE  BIG  CONTEST 
(Pinchot  vs.  Ballinger).  From  a  distance  this  struck  me 
as  a  fight  for  a  folkland,  to  use  the  word  employed 
by  historian  John  Fiske.  The  land  lay  out  west,  in 
large  tracts  called  National  Forests.  Together  they 
formed  a  vast  common  heritage  of  the  whole  American 
people — hence  a  "folkland." 

Now,  each  National  "Forest"  contained  much  more 
than  trees.  Along  with  timber  went  grazing  land,  or 
range  on  the  mountain  slopes.  "Shoestring  meadows," 
good  for  farming,  bordered  the  streams  below.  Dotted 
along  these  streams  were  sites  for  waterpower.  Coal  and 
other  minerals  outcropped  here  and  there.  Wood,  soil, 
power,  ore,  the  "big  four"  resources,  all  were  involved 
in  one  wide  complex.  Such  was  the  Forest  with  a  capi- 
tal F.  It  belonged,  in  turn,  to  a  complex  of  folks;  it  was 
National  with  a  capital  N. 

Should  it  be  Folkland  or  El  Dorado? 

Such,  in  essence,  was  the  question  that  Gifford  Pinchot 
put  to  the  country.  Could  we  mine  coal  and  call  it 


"forestry"?  Could  Uncle  Sam  as  a  forester  prevent  the 
stealing  of  waterpower  sites?  regulate  grazing?  and 
control  a  dozen  other  uses  of  the  National  Forest — in 
addition  to  selling  timber?  Yes,  if  not  as  forester  then 
as  custodian.  The  Forest  Service  was  steward  of  the 
National  Forests.  The  lawyers  so  held  and  the  rangers 
so  did  (despite  some  local  howls). 

Name  or  no  name  the  job  was  carried  on.  It  was 
sometimes  called  "land  use"  when  I  first  became  a  fores- 
ter, in  1905.  Two  years  later  (1907),  the  Forester,  Pinchot, 
or  his  Associate  Forester,  Overton  W.  Price  (maybe 
both),  coined  the  term  conservation,  which  is  now  part 
of  the  American  language. 

Meanwhile,  the  fight  had  centered  on  sources  of  power 
— water  and  coal.  The  most  spectacular  instance  was 
that  of  coal  lands  in  far  away  Alaska.  The  story  of  this 
made  a  drama  that  swept  the  country.  In  lieu  of 
"Treasure  Island"  we  had  the  then  all  but  mythical 
Alaska;  in  lieu  of  "Captain  Kidd"  there  was  a  Wall 
Street  syndicate. 

The  coal  seams  remained  in  Uncle  Sam's  possession, 
but  the  uproar  started  public  interest  in  the  territory 
as  nothing  since  the  gold  rush  in  the  Nineties.  How 
should  it  be  developed  anyhow — its  coal  and  its  other 
resources?  Bills  were  introduced  in  Congress.  Every- 
body had  notions.  I  had  one  myself  which  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  of  Wash- 
ington, in  1913.  This  projected  a  dual  system  for  mining 
and  selling  by  the  government  to  provide  a  yardstick 
for  coal  prices.  A  bill  (not  Poindexter's)  was  finally 
passed  which  kept  the  lessees.  Time  was  not  yet  ripe, 
however,  for  the  yardstick. 

That  was  to  come  twenty  years  later  (1933),  not  in 
Alaska  but  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  with  water  power 
rather  than  coal  at  stake. 

Often  linked  with  "conservation"  is  another  term — 
"multiple  use."  The  former  applies  to  land;  the  latter 
especially  to  water,  but  both  to  the  watershed.  Closely 
associated  with  Pinchot's  conception  and  development  of 
the  National  Forests  was  his  work  with  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  Inland  Waterways  Commission  (1907). 
Thus  Pinchot  worked  from  both  ends  of  the  watershed: 
in  the  forests  downward  from  the  headwaters;  on  the 
waterways  upward  from  the  main  stream.  Hence,  con- 
servation and  multiple  use  went  hand  in  hand  on  Amer- 
ican watersheds. 

This  big  concept,  according  to  Pinchot  himself,  sprang 
chieflv  from  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee.  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  In  "Breaking  New  Ground"  (Har- 
court.  Brace,  1947),  Pinchot  wrote:  "McGee,  at  least  as 
much  as  any  one  man,  was  responsible  for  formulating 
the  plan  for  TR's  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  which 
for  the  first  time  considered  the  wise  handling  of  all  the 
natural  resources  of  the  continent  as  a  single  problem." 

Thus  was  inaugurated,  through  the  combined  leader- 
ship and  brains  of  Roosevelt,  Pinchot,  and  McGee,  the 
notion  of  the  watershed  as  the  unit  of  water-plus-land- 
use  development.  Its  evolution  occupied  the  bulk  of 
"TR's"  second  term  (1905-1909).  A  few  years  later 
(1911)  the  idea  was  applied  in  the  Weeks  law  for  the 
federal  purchase  of  forest  lands.  Following  this  came 
the  Newlands  River  Regulation  Bill,  the  first  legislative 
proposal  for  an  over-all  division  of  the  continent  into  ma- 
jor watershed  units.  This  never  became  law,  but  its 
long  sponsorship  by  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada  laid 
the  basis  in  the  public  mind  for  the  ultimate  acceptance 
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of  watershed  development  in  general  and,  in  particular, 
under  spur  of  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska,  in  the  TVA. 
Meanwhile,  in  prewar  Washington  an  interesting  group 
of  young  men  was  set  going  by  my  roommate,  William 
Lcavitt  Stoddard,  then  on  the  Boston  Transcript.  We 
met  regularly  in  "Stod's"  office,  a  baker's  dozen  of  us. 
There  were  three  brands:  (1)  newspaper  men,  among 
them  Stod  and  Fred  Kerby  and  Charles  Ervin;  (2) 
government  men,  including  Walt  Durand,  Hugh  Hanna 
and  myself;  (3)  institutions  on  two  legs — Judson  King, 
Lynn  Haines,  and  Harry  Slattery. 

ENGINEERING 

ORESTERS    THEMSELVES    HAD   COME    TO   BE   CALLED    "FOREST 

engineers,"  and  members  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  were  put  in  "Who's  Who  in  Engineering." 
Later,  it  was  apparently  decided  that  foresters  were  be- 
yond the  pale  and  they  were  dropped  from  subsequent 
editions  of  that  professional  publication.  My  work,  how- 
ever, often  brought  me  engaging  teamplay  with  engineers. 

One  was  Marshall  O.  Leighton,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  Congress  in  1911,  in  enacting  the  Weeks  law, 
had  authorized  federal  purchase  of  private  forest  lands 
at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams — provided  that 
forest  cover  really  affected  stream  flow.  Did  it?  The 
Geological  Survey  was  designated  to  get  the  facts,  and 
Leighton  was  put  in  charge.  Under  him  an  elaborate 
system  of  stream  flowage  measurements  was  set  up  on 
several  watersheds  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  geologists,  however,  were  not  equipped  to  do  the 
other  half  of  the  job,  namely,  to  measure  the  amount  of 
forest.  So  the  Geological  Survey  borrowed  a  forester 
from  the  Forest  Service.  I  was  the  forester  and  spent 
the  autumn  of  1912  in  the  watersheds,  mapping  the  ex- 
tent and  density  of  their  forest  cover.  When  the  two 
sets  of  measurements  were  put  together  they  brought  out 


the  influence  of  forest  cover  on  stream  flow.  So  the  area 
was  acquired  and  became  the  White  Mountains  National 
Forest. 

A  generation  later,  on  a  similar  study  in  New  England 
following  the  great  floods  of  1938, 1  encountered  Kenneth 
W.  Ross  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  His  main 
concern  is  rivers.  Ross  is  what  an  engineer  should  be,  a 
mixture  of  discoverer  and  inventor.  Or  we  might  call 
him  a  river  psychiatrist.  He  can  psychoanalyze  the  be- 
havior of  "Ol1  Man  River"  better  than  anyone  I  know. 
He  knows  it  is  as  natural  for  a  river  to  flood  as  for  a 
man  to  sneeze.  Let's  have,  says  Ross  "bigger  and  better 
floods,"  but  so  well  controlled  that  every  inundation  shall, 
as  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  its  Nile,  spell  fertility,  not 
calamity. 

Closely  associated  with  Ross  in  the  work  on  flood  con- 
trol were  three  men.  One  was  William  P.  Dryer  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  an  engineer  who  senses  the 
power  in  a  river  as  Ross  senses  its  flow.  The  second  man 
was  Edward  N.  Munns,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Forest  Influences,  which  reckons  with 
the  effects  of  vegetation  cover  on  stream  flow.  The  third 
was  Bernard  Frank,  of  this  same  division.  Munns  and 
Frank  are  also  stream  psychiatrists:  they  work  on  a 
river's  upstream  conduct  as  Ross  works  on  its  down- 
stream antics.  Bring  these  men  together  on  upstream  vs. 
downstream  questions  of  river  behavior  and  they  would 
go  far  toward  solving  its  complexes. 

So  much  for  geography,  forestry,  conservation,  engi- 
neering— four  of  the  names  under  whose  auspices  I  have 
worked  on  the  "thing"  concerned  with  "making  the  earth 
more  habitable."  There  are  three  more  on  the  list  be- 
fore coming  to  the  proper  Geddesian  name — geotechnics. 
•*•  -f  •*• 

[In  a  second  article  Mr.  MacKaye  will  take  up  the 
roles  played  by  planners,  economists,  and  others  in  the 
development  of  Regional  Planning  and  Geotechnics.] 


Anxiety 


MARY  W.  HAUSMAN 


Fear  lurks  in  the  bush, 
Hides  on  the  hill  .  .  . 
In  its  startled  hush 
My  heart  stands  still  .  .  . 


What  beast  it  be 
I  can  not  know, 
That  follows  me 
The  way  I  go  .  . 


My  heart  is  stout, 
Nor  runs  to  cover  . 
Fear  finds  me  out, 
Over  and  over  .  .  . 
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Breaking  Adoption  Bottlenecks 

A  California  innovation  in  law  and  procedure  which  promises  to  speed 
service  and  increase  protection  to  children,  parents,  and  the  community. 


MARILYN  NOTT 


SOMEWHERE  IN  LoS  ANGELES,  THERE  IS  A  YEAR-OLD  BABY 
girl  who  has  just  started  life  afresh  as  a  member  of 
a  family. 

When  her  new  parents  decide  to  tell  her  that  she  is 
adopted,  they  can  tell  her  also  that,  in  her  small  way,  she 
helped  make  history  in  California's  long  effort  to  develop 
a  sound,  efficient  adoption  service.  They  can  tell  her, 
if  they  choose,  that  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
the  county  where  she  was  born  was  unable  to  find  a  suit- 
able home  for  her,  but  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bureau 
of  Adoptions  had  exactly  the  right  parents.  When  she 
was  placed  for  adoption  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  counties,  it  was  the  first  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  public  adoption  agencies  are  able  to 
function  across  county  lines. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  California's 
rapidly  developing  public  adoption  program  which  had 
its  inception  in  a  1947  legislative  enactment,  authorizing 
county  welfare  departments  to  offer  adoption  service,  and 
providing  state  funds  to  finance  the  operations. 

San  Diego  County  was  the  earliest  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  arrangement,  the  first  of  the  sort  ever  to  be  set 
up  in  the  USA.  Now,  eleven  of  California's  fifty-eight 
counties  have  been  licensed;  eight  are  operating  adoption 
services,  three  more  are  in  the  preparatory  stage.  This 
means  that  most  of  the  major  population  areas  have  set 
up  adoption  services  within  their  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, or  will  do  so  in  the  near  future.  Authorities  hope 
that  eventually  every  county  will  have  a  public  adoption 
service,  with  rural  counties  working  jointly  on  an  area 
basis. 

Although  Los  Angeles  County  did  not  open  its  Bu- 
reau of  Adoptions  until  June  13,  1949,  long  after  San 
Diego  began  to  function,  its  Bureau  is  already  the  busiest 
in  the  state.  It  is  expected  to  expand,  since  population 
figures  show  that  this  Bureau  should  handle  42  percent 
of  all  public  adoptions  in  California. 

When  the  Bureau  officially  opened,  it  had  five  social 
workers,  and  a  backlog  of  nearly  1,000  letters  of  inquiry. 
Charged  with  administrative  responsibility  for  the  new 
agency  is  Lawrence  Schreiber,  a  veteran  of  some  twenty 
years  in  public  welfare.  Slight  and  soft-spoken,  Mr. 
Schreiber  has  covered  the  welfare  field  from  homeless 
transient  men,  through  family  service  and  child  care,  to 


— By  the  public  information  director  for  the 
Pasadena-Altadena  Community  Chest  and  Coun- 
cil, who  was  for  three  years  with  the  Allegheny 
County  Chest  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


nearly  two  years  with  UNRRA's  displaced  persons  pro- 
gram. 

Working  as  a  public  body  in  a  field  hitherto  dominated 
by  privately  supported  agencies,  and  starting  with  an 
overload  of  cases,  the  Bureau  made  its  first  two  place- 
ments in  October,  1949.  By  June  30,  1950,  it  had  made 
90  placements. 

The  original  staff  of  five  had  grown  to  eighteen,  and 
in  March,  the  Bureau  for  the  first  time  reached  its  goal 
of  21  placements  in  a  month.  Additional  workers  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and,  with 
those,  the  Bureau  hopes  to  maintain  a  standard  of  one  and 
a  half  placements  per  worker  per  month.  This  figure 
dramatizes  the  time,  thought,  skill,  and  effort  required  to 
resolve  the  complexities  of  fitting  together  the  homeless 
child  and  the  home  that  seeks  a  child. 


L, 


LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES  IN  CALIFORNIA'S  ADOPTION  LAWS  BE- 

gan  in  1905,  when  adoption  proceedings  were  turned  over 
to  the  courts.  Since  1905,  the  Adoption  Code  has  been 
amended  repeatedly  to  include  new  requirements  and 
procedures  designed  to  protect  adoptive  parents,  natural 
parents,  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  most  of  all, 
the  child. 

No  one  is  completely  satisfied  even  now,  and  a  new 
study  has  just  been  launched,  financed  by  foundation 
funds.  But  the  present  measure  follows  closely  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  and  most  of 
those  familiar  with  it  feel  that  it  is  "a  good  law." 

Some  of  the  outstanding  provisions  of  the  law,  enacted 
between  1911  and  1945,  are:  required  licensing  for  all 
child  care  and  child  placement  agencies;  a  section  mak- 
ing it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  both  fine  and  im- 
prisonment to  place,  or  advertise  to  place,  a  child  with- 
out a  license;  the  requirement  of  a  new  birth  certificate 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  final  court  order,  showing  the 
adopting  parents  as  the  natural  parents,  with  the  old 
records  permanently  sealed.  Public  pressures  helped  bring 
about  these  steps,  as  well  as  the  1947  measure  which  added 
the  public  adoption  program. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  two  statewide  privately  sup- 
ported agencies  held  the  only  adoption  licenses  in  Cali- 
fornia. Prior  to  the  war,  these  agencies,  the  Children's 
Home  Society  and  the  Native  Sons  and  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Golden  West,  were  able  to  handle  an  esti- 
mated 85  percent  of  all  the  adoptions  in  the  state. 

However,  when  adoptions  had  increased  from  an  un- 
official count  of  1,200  in  1925,  to  a  record  5,047  in  1946, 
agencies  were  handling  only  about  15  percent.  Limited 
finances  and  staff  made  it  impossible  for  the  two  agen- 
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cies  to  carry  the  load,  no  matter  how  much  they  and 
.the  community  deplored  the  all  too  common- — and  wholly 
illegal — practice  of  securing  children  for  adoption  through 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  unlicensed  sources. 

The  new  county  bureau  does  not  have  to  contend  with 
the  budgetary  stringencies  which  plagued  the  two  private 
agencies,  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  volume  of  cases 
but  also  with  the  problem  of  medical  care  for  handi- 
capped children,  adequate  study  of  older  children,  and 
extended  care  for  children  of  minority  groups. 

But  if  budgets  are  not  a  problem,  volume  of  requests 
is.  More  than  2,300  couples  in  Los  Angeles  County  al- 
ready have  asked  for  children.  Over  700  of  these  appli- 
cations are  "active";  almost  1,000  are  in  preliminary 
stages;  nearly  300  are  "assigned  for  study";  some  200 
have  been  rejected  for  such  reasons  as  instability  of  the 
marriage,  ability  to  have  their  own  children,  and  the  age 
limits,  set  at  40  for  women  and  45  for  men  desiring  in- 
fants, slightly  higher  for  those  willing  to  consider  older 
children.  No  financial  limits  have  been  set,  and  Mr. 
Schreiber  points  out  that  the  family  income  represented 
is,  in  most  instances,  somewhere  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  placing  90  children  in  adoptive  homes, 
the  Bureau's  eighteen  social  workers  had,  on  June  30,  filed 


JUD<^  CHAMBE 


Hideo  Niiyama  from  Black  Star 


"Now  she's  ours!"  Parents  and  child  leaving  the  judge's  chambers, 
where   the   final    steps   in  the   adoption   procedure   were  completed. 


36  approved  home  studies  and  started  260  others;  they 
were  giving  casework  services  to  48  unmarried  mothers, 
and  supervising  and  studying  321  children  in  foster  board- 
ing homes  in  cooperation  with  workers  from  other  agen- 
cies. Such  study  is  basic  to  successful  placement  of  these 
children. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  in  the  kind  of  cases  the 
Bureau  is  asked  to  handle,  progress  is  even  slower  than 
might  be  expected.  To  find  a  home  for  a  seven-year-old 
boy  who  has  temper  tantrums,  or  a  girl  with  a  brace 
on  her  leg,  inevitably  takes  longer  than  to  place  a  two- 
months-old  baby  with  curls  and  a  toothless  grin. 

Older  children,  physical  handicaps,  and  minority  group 
parentage  are  the  three  major  problems  emphasized  in 
Bureau  plans.  How  the  Bureau  is  trying  to  deal  with 
these  special  cases  which  private  agencies,  because  of 
limited  budgets  and  staff  hesitate  to  undertake,  is  indi- 
cated in  the  placement  record. 

Ten  of  the  90  for  whom  adoptive  homes  had  been 
found  as  of  June  30  are  Negroes,  9  are  of  Mexican 
descent,  2  are  American  Indians,  while  the  remaining  69 
are  classified  as  "white  Anglo-Saxon."  Most  of  these  90 
were  under  the  age  of  two  when  they  were  placed,  but 
10  were  in  the  more  difficult  two-to-five  range;  3,  be- 
tween five  and  ten;  one,  over  ten. 

Mr.  Schreiber  and  his  associate,  Elizabeth  Lynch,  feel 
somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  urgency  of  some  of  the 
problems,  such  as  the  fact  that  106  of  the 
children  they  have  been  asked  to  place  are 
more  than  five  years  old — infinitely  less  desir- 
able to  child-seeking  parents  than  are  babies 
or  toddlers. 

Lack  of  adoption  facilities  in  the  past  ac- 
counts in  large  part  for  the  overload  of  older 
children.  Of  the  321  under  care,  many  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  which  operates  a  foster  care  pro- 
gram. Many  of  them  have  been  living  in 
foster  homes  for  years,  since  the  county  had 
no  means  of  making  permanent  plans  for 
them  prior  to  the  Bureau  of  Adoptions. 

"Had  the  county  been  in  a  position  to  ar- 
range adoptions  five  or  ten  years  ago  no  doubt 
we  could  have  placed  many  of  these  children 
without  difficulty,"  Miss  Lynch  states.  "Now, 
it  is  likely  to  take  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of 
work  to  find  suitable  parents  who  are  willing 
to  consider  older  children." 

Some  of  the  problems  involved  are  illus- 
trated by  the  plight  of  four  children,  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  ranging  in  age  from 
six  to  ten.  The  children  have  been  in  and  out 
of  foster  homes  for  four  years.  The  father  has 
disappeared,  the  mother,  who  is  incurably  ill, 
has  agreed  to  adoption,  but  the  four  children 
all  have  developed  serious  emotional  and 
physical  difficulties. 

The  Bureau  has  been  able  to  arrange  for 
both  psychiatric  care  and  medical  treatment. 
If  mental  and  physical  health  improve,  if  the 
legal  tangle  created  by  the  father's  disappear- 
ance can  be  worked  out,  then  an  adoptive 
home  is  ready  for  the  four.  But  these  are  big 
its- — and  the  four-year  lag  in  planning  has 
greatly  complicated  them. 
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Handicapped  children  necessarily  take  up  much  staff 
time  and  effort.  In  justice  to  such  children,  their  place- 
ment must  be  made  with  special  care  and  thoughtfulness, 
and  with  consideration  of  all  the  factors  in  the  problem. 
One  of  these  children  already  placed  is  five-year-old 
Dewey,  who  had  been  in  one  foster  home  after  another 
because  he  could  not  seem  to  get  along  with  people  and 
finally  developed  severe  nervous  tics.  This  placement 
gives  every  promise  of  success.  After  five  months  in  his 
present  home,  the  disturbing  tics  have  disappeared.  His 
new  parents,  their  early  misgivings  overcome,  think 
Dewey  is  wonderful. 

The  mother,  Mrs.  J.,  holds  that  to  use  agency  channels 
is  the  best  method  of  adoption.  "Some  day  we'd  like  to 
adopt  another  child  so  Dewey  won't  grow  up  alone," 
Mr.  J.  said.  "But  if  we  get  another  one,  we'll  get  him  the 
same  way.  The  next  one  has  to  be  just  as  straight  as 
this  one.  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  of  this  back  door 
stuff." 


o, 


'NE  OF  THE  BUREAU'S  ANXIETIES  AS  THIS  is  WRITTEN  is  A 
month-old  girl  with  lovely  features,  excellent  background 
— and  a  club  foot.  Dianne's  mother  had  arranged 
through  her  doctor  for  a  couple  to  take  the  child  soon 
after  birth,  but  the  prospective  parents  rejected  the  baby 
when  they  saw  her  deformity.  Called  in  by  the  social 
worker  at  the  hospital,  the  Bureau  took  Dianne  to  the 
County  General  Hospital  for  medical  treatment.  By  the 
time  she  is  ready  to  leave  the  hospital,  the  Bureau's  home 
finders  will  try  to  have  a  foster  home  with  a  mother 
who  knows  how  to  give  the  necessary  massage,  and 
who  can  keep  clinic  appointments.  The  Bureau  hopes 
that  this  arrangement  (if  they  succeed  in  making  it) 
will  prove  permanent,  that  the  couple  willing  to  care 
for  a  handicapped  child  will  learn  to  love  her  enough  to 
bring  her  up  as  their  own.  In  any  case,  all  the  resources 
of  the  agency  are  at  Dianne's  service. 

Those  same  facilities  are  also  serving  Marie,  six  months 
old.  Easily  adoptable  because  of  her  age,  legal  status, 
background,  and  appearance,  Marie  has  a  congenital 
heart  condition  which  requires  medical  observation  for 
some  time.  While  physicians  watch  the  development  of 
the  heart,  and  weigh  the  possibility  of  an  operation,  the 
Bureau  pays  for  Marie's  care  in  a  boarding  home,  and  for 
her  medical  treatment.  The  workers  hope  that  by  the 
time  it  is  possible  to  gauge  Marie's  chances  for  life  and 
health,  they  will  have  found  parents  who  understand 
and  can  accept  the  child's  handicap. 

Jack,  who  is  four,  will  go  to  his  new  and  permanent 
home  this  fall.  His  trouble  was  not  a  medical  condition 
but  a  marked  general  dullness,  and  a  variety  of  behavior 
problems.  When  he  was  first  brought  to  the  Bureau,  the 
results  of  psychological  tests  were  very  low,  verging  on 
legal  unadoptability;  nevertheless,  the  staff  felt  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  for  Jack. 

For  two  months,  his  worker  and  the  psychologist  saw 
him  regularly  for  "play  therapy,"  and  almost  day  by  day, 
he  improved.  He  now  tests  "average,"  and  gives  evi- 
dence that,  once  he  is  in  a  congenial,  secure  situation  he 
will  improve  still  further. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  make  plans  for  older  children  and 
for  the  handicapped,  the  Bureau's  real  poser  is  the  child 
from  a  minority  group.  By  June  30,  Mr.  Schreiber  and 
his  staff  had  44  Negro  children  under  care,  with  applica- 


tions from  only  30  Negro  families.  At  the  same  time 
they  had  only  22  families  of  Mexican  descent  though 
there  were  53  children  of  this  ancestry  under  care;  and  6 
oriental  and  families  of  mixed  racial  elements  though 
there  were  11  such  children  needing  permanent  homes. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  children  should  be 
placed  with  families  of  like  background — national,  re- 
ligious, and  racial. 

The  Bureau's  staff  includes  three  Negro  workers,  one 
Japanese,  and  one  of  Mexican  descent.  These  workers 
spend  one  day  a  week  and  many  evenings  in  the  field, 
speaking  to  groups  in  their  own  communities,  getting 
in  touch  with  community  leaders,  and  spreading  informa- 
tion about  the  Bureau's  services  in  an  effort  to  find  more 
couples  in  each  group  who  want  to  adopt  children. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort,  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity has  set  up  an  advisory  committee;  the  first  twu 
days  of  its  work  brought  seven  applications.  The  Bu- 
reau hopes  that  similar  Negro  and  Japanese  committees 
will  be  organized  and  arouse  enough  interest  to  place 
many  of  the  children  from  minority  groups. 

In  addition  to  its  services  to  children  the  Bureau  is  able 
to  offer  substantial  help  to  the  unmarried  mother. 

The  fact  that  some  85  percent  of  the  annual  adoptions 
in  the  state  still  are  arranged  through  private  means — 
even  though  these  means  are  illegal — seems  to  be  part 
of  a  vicious  circle.  People  take  children  for  adoption 
through  private  sources  ("on  the  black  market,"  to  use 
the  popular  phrase)  because  the  agencies  have  not  been 
able  to  handle  the  volume  of  business.  And  the  chief 
reason  the  agencies  have  so  few  children  available  for 
adoption,  relatively  speaking,  is  because  so  many  are 
placed  privately.  As  a  result,  the  parents  who  are  most 
bitter  about  the  agencies'  apparent  inability  to  meet  their 
needs  are  the  very  ones  who  intensify  the  shortage  of 
children  available  through  the  agencies.  Mr.  Schrieber 
and  his  staff  think  they  may  have  part  of  the  answer  in 
the  services  which  they  can  provide  for  an  unwed  mother. 

The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  not  only  complete  case- 
work help  but  also  to  offer  medical  care,  and — most  im- 
portant of  all — financial  assistance  before,  during,  and 
after  confinement.  At  present,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  provides  the  necessary  funds,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  waive  the  residence  requirements  for 
girls  from  out  of  the  state,  as  so  many  of  them  are.  In 
the  new  fiscal  year,  however,  those  funds  will  be  a  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Adoption's  own  budget.  Plans  are  afoot 
for  a  widespread  educational  campaign  to  tell  unwed 
mothers,  physicians,  hospitals,  social  agencies,  and  others 
about  this  service,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number 
of  babies  who  are  being  privately  placed  for  the  price 
of  a  hospital  bill. 


k_/OMETIMES    THE    DIFFICULTY    IN    PLACING    THE    CHILD    LIES 

not  in  the  couple's  inabilitly  to  meet  formal  agency 
standards,  but  in  the  prospective  parents'  basic  unreadiness 
for  the  experience.  Thus,  though  the  Bureau  makes  every 
attempt  to  "match"  children  to  parents,  five  couples  in  one 
month  turned  down  children  of  appropriate  age,  sex,  and 
background  solely  because  "he  doesn't  look  the  way  we 
wanted  him  to  look." 

One  couple  who  did  not  care  about  the  child's  appear- 
ance could  hardly  wait  to  take  home  scrawny,  three- 
months-old  Jerry,  who  suffered  from  a  skin  rash.  Jerry 
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Adoptive  parents   (like  natural  parents)   develop  sound  relations  with  their  children  through 

affection,  interest,  and  companionship 


Black  Star 


went  home  with  the  B.'s  on  December  12 — "a  Christmas 
present  for  sure,"  his  mother  said.  They  loved  him,  their 
care  cleared  up  his  rash,  they  fed  him  all  the  "formula" 
he  would  take,  and  his  cheeks  grew  round  and  pink. 
Every  day,  they  swear,  he  looks  more  like  his  new 
father.  Mr.  B.  is  particularly  pleased,  since  their  four- 
yearold  daughter,  also  adopted,  has  Mrs.  B.'s  coloring. 

This  couple  adopted  their  first  child  through  a  doctor 
friend  because  they  "couldn't  wait  the  six  or  seven  years 
we  were  afraid  it  would  take  at  Children's  Home."  But 
"there  was  too  much  trouble,  too  much  anxiety,  about 
adopting  Betty.  We  were  scared  to  death  for  a  whole 
year  that  her  mother  would  come  to  take  her  back. 
When  we  heard  about  this  new  County  Bureau  we  wrote 
in  right  away.  Now  we  have  our  Jerry — and  in  less 
than  a  year." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  wish  the  Bureau  would  get  around 
to  offering  them  a  child,  any  child.  Already  thirty-eight 
and  thirty-seven  years  old,  they  feel  that  "time  is  running 
out  on  us."  Not  that  they  think  the  Bureau  is  neglect- 
ing them.  They  like  what  they  have  seen  of  the  agency's 
policies.  Mr.  L.  considers  that  the  workers  were  "excep- 
tionally thorough  in  the  investigation,  and  that's  the  way 
I  want  them  to  be." 

Mrs.  L.,  a  registered  nurse,  also  has  kindly  feelings 
toward  the  Bureau,  but  she  wants  action.  With  some 
reluctance,  she  has  agreed  to  take  an  older  child  "be- 
cause I  think  you're  probably  right,  at  our  ages  it  would 
be  better  for  the  child."  Nevertheless  both  of  them  still 
hope  an  infant  can  be  found  for  them.  Mrs.  L.  often 
refers  to  their  experience  two  years  ago,  in  taking  a  tiny 


baby  through  a  doctor,  only  to  lose  her  five  months  later, 
when  the  mother  suddenly  decided  against  adoption.  De- 
spite this  embittering  loss,  and  despite  the  fact  that  they 
agree  that  "the  agency  way  is  better,"  the  child-hungry 
L.'s  would  take  another  baby  through  a  physician  "or 
almost  anybody"  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Meanwhile,  plenty  of  other  couples  feel  the  same  way 
and  proceed  to  do  something  about  it.  In  the  ten 
southern  counties  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  which  is  required  by  law  to  investigate  all  in- 
dependent adoptions,  there  were  115  independent  adop- 
tion petitions  filed  in  January  of  this  year.  During  the 
same  month,  the  office  completed  files  on  142  previous 
petitions — two  and  a  half  times  the  total  number  of  place- 
ments made  by  the  County  Bureau  of  Adoptions  in  the 
first  twelve  months  of  operation. 


T, 


HEORETICALLY,    AN    INDEPENDENT   ADOPTION    MUST   BE   AR- 

ranged  by  the  mother  herself,  since  the  law  recognizes 
her  right  to  place  her  own  child.  The  court  regards  such 
an  adoption  as  a  contract  between  the  natural  mother 
and  the  adopting  parents.  Actually,  no  one — least  of  all 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare — thinks  that  all 
independent  adoptions  are  planned  by  the  mother  herself. 
Many  of  these  placements  continue  to  be  made  by  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  ministers,  friends,  and  others  who  arrange 
for  some  willing  couple  to  take  the  child  of  an  un- 
married mother. 
This,  of  course,  violates  the  1945  provision  that  no  per- 
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son  may  place  a  child  without  a  license  from  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  makes  the  third  party 
subject  to  prosecution.  But  to  enforce  that  provision  is 
another  story.  That  a  third  party  has  played  a  part  in 
the  proceedings  is  very  difficult  to  prove,  according  to 
Bernice  Copland,  supervisor  of  the  Child  Welfare  Unit 
in  Los  Angeles,  who  is  responsible  for  the  investigation 
of  private  adoption  cases  in  her  area. 

Prosecution  has  been  tried,  in  one  flagrant  case  with 
some  measure  of  success.  But  as  a  rule,  the  parents  who 
have  accepted  the  child  do  not  want  to  give  him  up; 
the  natural  mother  wants  to  be  relieved  of  responsibility; 
the  third  party  who  arranged  the  matter  usually  feels 
that  he  is  performing  a  real  service,  and  in  any  event, 
he  is  not  going  to  invite  prosecution.  As  a  result,  no 
one  will  testify  to  anything  except  that  the  adopting 
couple  and  the  natural  mother  knew  each  other,  and  the 
case  collapses. 

Although  the  required  investigation  of  an  independent 
adoption  is  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  mother,  her 
child,  and  the  adopting  parents,  actually  it  affords  wholly 
insufficient  protection. 

An  independent  adoption  does  not  provide  the  very 
desirable  secrecy  which  surrounds  an  agency  adoption, 
since  the  parties  must  be  known  to  each  other  in  order 
to  enter  into  a  contract. 


u 


'NTIL  THE  1947  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ADOPTION  LAW, 
adoptive  parents  had  no  guarantee  that  the  mother  would 
not  demand  her  child  back  before  the  court  could  act  to 
make  the  adoption  final.  Now,  once  the  mother,  follow- 
ing interviews  with  Welfare  Department  workers,  has 
signed  a  consent,  only  court  action  can  revoke  that  con- 
sent. Even  so,  the  department  cannot  enter  a  case  until 
the  adoption  petition  has  been  filed  in  the  court  and  for- 
warded by  the  clerk.  By  that  time,  the  placement  has 
been  made  and  the  child  has  been  in  the  home  any- 
where from  a  few  days  to  several  years.  The  department 
in  its  report  of  the  investigation  can  recommend  a  denial 
of  the  petition,  but  the  court  may  override  that  recom- 
mendation. Of  the  investigations  completed  in  January, 
thirty-one  recommended  denial,  but  the  department  itself 
feels  rather  futile  in  making  an  investigation  after  place- 
ment. 

The  only  answer  which  Mrs.  Copland  can  see  under 
present  regulations  is  a  thorough  educational  job.  "This 
means  educating  every  agency  in  the  field,  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  as  well— -doctors,  lawyers,  court  officials,  the 
natural  mother,  prospective  parents,  and  the  public  as  a 
whole — and  as  we  educate  them  to  the  value  of  agency 
services  and  the  dangers  of  independent  placement,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  we  build  up  agencies  adequate 
to  the  need." 

The  importance  of  education  as  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem has  long  been  recognized  by  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  according  to  Charles  I.  Schottland,  director 
of  the  Department. 


Mr.  Schottland,  a  Los  Angeles  attorney  who  has  earned 
the  highest  respect  of  the  community  in  general  and 
the  social  welfare  field  in  particular  through  his  years 
both  as  a  professional  and  as  a  volunteer,  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  question  of  adoption.  When 
social  agencies  and  community  leaders  intensified  their 
efforts  for  a  good  adoption  law  three  years  ago,  it  was 
Mr.  Schottland  who  worked  with  them  as  a  lawyer  and 
interested  citizen,  and  led  the  group  which  helped  steer 
the  new  measure  through  the  state  legislature. 


T, 


HE  EDUCATION   PROGRAM  WHICH  MR.  ScHOTTLAND  FEELS 

is  so  necessary  must  be  a  "continuing  effort  by  the  adop- 
tion staff,"  and  he  points  out  that  his  department  is  now 
working  with  local  groups  in  several  communities 
throughout  the  state  to  make  known  to  the  public  the 
services  which  are  available  and  the  advantages  of  their 
use  to  everyone  involved. 

In  the  pressing  matter  of  securing  well  qualified 
workers  for  the  agencies,  Mr.  Schottland  feels  that  the 
department  and  the  agencies  "in  time  should  be  able  to 
develop,  in  cooperation  with  the  universities,  an  adequate 
training  program."  However,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  at  present,  three  of  the  five  agencies  now 
licensed  in  Los  Angeles  are  still  in  a  period  of  organiza- 
tion and  that  all  their  staff  time  must  be  devoted  to 
program,  with  none  left  for  additional  training.  The 
County  Bureau,  in  its  efforts  to  find  able  workers  under 
Civil  Service,  has  removed  residence  requirements  and 
is  now  advertising  the  examinations  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  measure  results  from  the  new 
program,  Mr.  Schottland  holds,  since  "no  adoption  pro- 
gram can  spring  full  blown  from  an  adoption  license." 
But  he  is  convinced  that  with  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  agencies  and  the  advent  of  the  county 
bureaus,  "it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  number  of 
independent  placements  should  be  greatly  reduced,  as  it 
should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  parents  to  turn  to 
physicians,  attorneys,  friends,  or  acquaintances,  to  find 
homes  for  children  whom  they  are  forced  to  give  up 
for  adoption." 

Mr.  Schottland  and  the  department  ask  the  public  to 
keep  in  mind  two  factors  in  evaluating  an  adoption  pro- 
gram, public  or  private: 

"No  matter  how  good  the  program  or  how  carefully 
homes  are  chosen  for  children,  there  always  will  be 
hazards  and  some  placements  will  not  be  successful. 
Those  hazards,  however,  are  minimized  when  the  child 
is  relinquished  to  an  adoption  agency  and  placed  by  it. 

"Adoption  services  are  costly  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
they  are  economical  in  the  long  run  in  terms  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  persons  involved." 

Californians,  through  both  the  public  and  the  licensed 
private  agencies,  are  making  heavy  investments  of  faith 
and  hope  as  well  as  dollars  and  cents.  The  next  twenty 
years  should  show  how  wisely  they  have  planned. 
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Long   past  the   "retirement   age,"  this  Brooklyn  teacher  conducts  a   nursery  school  and  also  a 
Sunday  School  for  200  children,  both  of  which  she  organized. 

Magna  Charta  for  the  Aging 

Experts  in  many  fields  offer  answers  to  a  problem 
which  confronts  Americans  in  increasing  numbers. 


MARION   ROBINSON 


YESTERDAY  OLD  AGE  SEEMED  TO  BE  NOBODY'S  BUSINESS. 
Today,  the  increasing  proportion  of  older  citizens 
in  our  population  has  become  almost  everybody's  busi- 
ness, judging  from  what  went  on  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Aging,  called  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  13  to 
15.  There  800  doctors,  lawyers,  economists,  clergymen, 
social  workers,  scientists,  union  officials,  business  leaders, 
and  representatives  of  civic,  social,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions were  united  in  a  concern  about  the  problems  faced 
by  older  people,  their  families,  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  All  were  agreed  that  to  take  this  demo- 
graphic shift  in  our  strides,  means  profound  changes  in 
national  attitudes,  medical  and  social  research,  and  com- 
munity services.  The  facts  are  forcing  gradual  changes 
in  American  culture  patterns.  These  experts  were  eager 
to  help  the  process  along,  feeling  that  we  cannot  let 
change  evolve  at  its  own  pace  while  so  many  of  ihe  11,- 


500,000  Americans  who  are  over  65  years  old  are  living 
unproductive,  unsatisfactory  lives.  At  times,  the  con- 
ference took  on  a  crusading  spirit.  That  was  the  tenor 
of  the  parting  remarks  of  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  head  of  the 
FSA,  when  he  likened  the  work  ahead  to  the  fight  against 
child  labor  and  the  long  campaign  for  woman  suffrage. 
An  ovation  was  given  Dr.  Edmund  V.  Cowdry  of 
Washington  University's  School  of  Medicine  when  he 
quoted  John  Dewey  as  saying  that  we  can  solve  social 
problems  only  by  offering  opportunity  for  socially  useful 
experience,  declaring  that  on  this  principle  a  Magna 
Charta  for  the  aging  must  be  based. 

This  was  a  discussion  conference.  Aside  from  the 
opening  and  closing  luncheon  sessions  and  one  dinner 
meeting,  the  conferees  spent  their  time  in  more  than 
forty  discussion  groups,  each  working  intensively  on 
some  aspect  of  the  eleven  problem  areas  carved  out  by 
the  planning  committee:  medical  research,  population 
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changes,  employment,  income  maintenance,  health,  edu- 
cation, family  life,  recreation,  religion,  community  organi- 
zation, and  professional  personnel,  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
perts in  each  discussion  group. 

A  surprising  amount  of  information  turned  up  at  the 
round  tables  but,  as  Dwight  Cooke,  a  special  commen- 
tator for  the  conference,  reported  in  his  summary  of  the 
sessions,  the  real  progress  was  in  locating  the  "unknowns" 
in  a  situation  which  has  crept  up  quietly  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Today  8  percent  of  the  American  people  are  65 
or  over,  and  the  proportion  is  increasing.  Yet  experts 
testified  that  little  is  known  about  the  particular  needs 
of  older  people  for  housing,  medical  care,  recreation;  that 
their  capacities  for  paid  work,  volunteer  service,  and  edu- 
cation never  have  been  realized.  Medical  researchers 
confessed  that  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
physical  and  psychological  processes  of  aging,  that  the 
causes  and  cures  of  the  degenerative  diseases  are  utterly 
unknown. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  Amer- 
ican in  every  25  had  passed  the  age  of  65;  today,  the 
ratio  is  one  to  13.  If  present  trends  continue,  the  1975 
number  in  this  age  group  will  have  increased  from  11,- 
500,000  to  20,000,000. 

Traditionally,  we  have  looked  upon  youth  as  the  glori- 
ous time,  associating  it  with  the  vigor,  flexibility,  and  pro- 
ductiveness Americans  admire.  Shunning  the  idea  of 
age,  we  have  not  studied  what  aging  means,  much  less 
sought  to  prepare  for  it.  Consequently,  as  one  confer- 
ence discussant  pointed  out,  "neither  our  inherited  cul- 
ture nor  our  institutions  can  give  us  the  answers"  to  the 
problems  of  an  aging  population. 


T, 


HE  CHIEF  DIFFICULTIES  OF  AGING  HINGE  ON  EMPLOYMENT, 

declared  Frances  Perkins,  Civil  Service  commissioner,  ad- 
dressing the  conference  dinner  meeting.  The  "utility"  of 
older  workers  will  have  to  be  proved,  just  as  the  wage- 
earning  potential  of  women  once  had  to  be  proved,  she 
said.  She  referred  to  the  experience  and  skill  of  older 
workers  as  "a  precious  national  asset." 

In  a  discussion  group  which  included  representatives 
of  insurance  companies,  large  corporations,  and  labor  it 
was  pointed  out  that  while  older  workers  are  less  acci- 
dent prone  than  younger  people,  such  accidents  as  they 
have  are  likely  to  be  serious,  and  recovery  from  them 
slow.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  must  be  deter- 
mined more  precisely,  it  was  felt,  if  employers  are  to  be 
"sold"  on  older  workers. 

Hiring  should  be  on  the  basis  of  ability,  not  age,  agreed 
another  group.  Exploring  some  of  the  problems  involved, 
they  asked:  Does  taking  older  workers  restrict  oppor- 
tunity for  youth?  Not  necessarily,  argued  Professor  Wil- 
liam Haber,  University  of  Michigan  economist,  urging 
a  swing  away  from  the  "rationing  of  jobs"  philosophy, 
since  "our  economy  is  dynamic,  not  static,"  and  "there 
is  no  evidence  that  our  economy  has  reached  the  maxi- 
mum output." 

The  root  of  the  problem,  to  which  the  conferees  re- 
peatedly returned  was  attitude.  The  insistence  on  em- 
ploying younger  workers  springs  from  ideas  woven  into 
culture  patterns  in  practically  every  field.  Thus,  a  clergy- 
man declared  that  it  is  hard  for  the  man  past  45  to  find 
a  charge;  people  seem  to  prefer  their  spiritual  leader  to 
be  "a  go-jetter  with  a  fine  set  of  white  teeth." 


Time  To   Change 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  certain 
changes  take  place  in  aging  tissue 
and  that  old  age  is  no  time  to  dis- 
play prowess  in  athletic,  gastronom- 
ical,  or  bacchanalian  contests  .... 

Lack  of  information  regarding  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  aging 
process,  failure  to  prepare  for  retire- 
ment from  regular  employment  and 
for  living  in  the  later  years,  acqui- 
escence to  the  stereotype  of  waning 
capacities  and  resources  in  old  age, 
and  the  impact  of  a  society  as  yet 
unaccepting  of  the  old,  have  given 
rise  to  an  almost  purely  negative 
concept  of  old  age. 

Are  we  then  to  continue  this  unfor- 
tunate emphasis  upon  the  liabilities 
of  aging  which  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  deep-seated  fear  of 
growing  old,  in  the  rejection  of  the 
older  worker  in  our  economy,  and  in 
a  failure  of  society  to  mobilize  the 
abundant  resources  of  a  group  still 
eager  to  contribute? 

WILMA  DONAHUE,  PH.D., 
Chairman,  Section  V,  Education  for 
an  Aging  Population 


The  idea  that 
hobbies  can  satis- 
fy the  older  per- 
son's urge  to  be 
useful  was  spirit- 
edly attacked  by 
Frances  Petten- 
gill,  former  na- 
tional president 
of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Associa- 
tion. People  do 
not  feel  what 
they  do  is  valu- 
able, said  this 
frank  speaker, 
herself  retired, 
"unless  they  get 
paid  for  it." 
Though  her 
point  of  view 
was  later  chal- 
lenged in  many 
discussion 
groups,  she  won 
a  round  of  ap- 
plause when  she 
suggested  that  the  man  who  made  a  better  mousetrap 
did  not  have  the  world  beating  a  path  to  his  door  just 
to  see  his  invention.  "I  bet  he  sold  a  few  of  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Pettengill. 

We  must  find  a  balance,  suggested  Ewan  Clague,  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  between  two  ways  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  employment  and  income  mainte- 
nance: "pay  people  for  not  working,"  through  public 
assistance  and  the  insurances,  and  increase  job  oppor- 
tunities. Figures  now  show  that  about  30  percent  of  our 
11,500,000  oldsters  have  absolutely  no  cash  income.  Over 
2,500,000  are  on  old  age  assistance  and  nearly  another 
2,000,000  receive  old  age  insurance  benefits.  Railroad  and" 
civil  service  retirement  allowances  and  veterans  program 
payments  are  the  basic  income  of  700,000  more. 

The  majority  of  the  conferees  took  for  granted  the 
value  of  the  social  insurances.  But  there  seemed  to  be 
tacit  agreement  that  we  still  are  far  from  an  adequate 
income  for  non-earning  years  from  this  source  alone. 
Some  stressed  the  importance  of  personal  savings,  and  a 
union  leader  made  it  clear  that  organized  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  industrial  pensions  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween social  insurance  and  cost  of  living. 

The  effect  on  the  national  economy  of  unemployment 
among  older  people  was  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
dangerous  strain  ("Look  at  the  cost  of  public  assistance 
now — what  will  it  be  when  there  are  twenty  million  peo- 
ple over  65,  instead  of  eleven  and  a  half  million") ;  others 
considered  it  a  shameful  waste  of  productive  capacity  and 
of  potential  buying  power.  One  group  held  that  oppor- 
tunity for  continuing  productive  work  could  be  insured 
by  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  degenerative  and 
disabling  diseases,  the  advancement  or  abandonment  of 
chronological  age  limits,  and  intensive  effort  to  develop 
new  lines  of  employment  and  retraining. 

Few  of  these  conferees  disagreed  with  the  idea  that 
abrupt  retirement  is,  as  Dr.  Frank  Fremont-Smith  of 
the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  put  it,  "a  death  sen- 
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tence  to  large  numbers  of  old  people  and  a  sickness  or 
morale  breakdown  to  others."  A  union  leader  told  his 
group  that  retirement  as  a  goal  is  "a  myth,"  that  for 
most  people  "their  work  is  their  life."  A  few  wistfully 
supported  the  idea  of  leisure  and  freedom,  but  they  were 
a  small  minority.  In  one  group  there  was  almost  unani- 
mous agreement  that  retirement  should  be  geared  to  dis- 
ability, since  "it  is  from  this  that  basic  needs  arise,  not 
from  chronological  age." 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Said  one  group,  "a 
country  which  can  do  so  well  at  conserving  its  natural 
resources  can  certainly  .  .  .  conserve  its  human  resources." 
Dr.  Fremont-Smith  proposed  a  progressive  retirement 
system,  whereby  a  man  at  60  would  work  four  fifths  of 
the  normal  work-week;  at  65,  three  fifths,  and  so  on. 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Stieglitz,  Washington  physician  and  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Geriatrics  Society,  recommended  "a 
system  of  gradual  demotion"  geared  to  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  capacities.  But  who  is  to  decide  when  capacity 
begins  to  flag — the  employe,  his  employer,  a  union-man- 
agement committee?  No  one  was  quite  prepared  to  say, 
"This  is  the  way  to  do  it." 

A  thread  that  ran  through  all  these  sessions  was  the 
necessity  for  defeating  "on  the  shelf"  psychology.  Why 
not  a  complete  change  of  occupation,  said  some,  point- 
ing out  that  the  airplane  pilot,  for  instance,  knows  he  can- 
not continue  in  his  job  much  beyond  the  age  of  35  and 
plans  accordingly.  This  requires  not  only  retraining 
opportunities,  but  shifts  in  attitude  toward  "life  work." 
In  an  informal  group  meeting  with  Frieda  Miller,  direc- 
tor of  the  Women's  Bureau,  personnel  and  employment 
service  specialists  said  that  retired  professional  women 
balk  at  taking  jobs  as  baby-sitters  or  part  time  clerical 
workers  because  of  the  loss  of  status.  Another  idea  was 
injected  into  conference  thinking  by  Dr.  Alvin  Johnson, 
director  emeritus  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York  City,  who  told  of  the  school's  experiment 
beginning  this  fall,  in  recruiting  ten  retired  university 
professors  to  give  advanced  courses. 


W. 


ITH    THE   RECOGNITION   THAT   OLDSTERS    FACE    AS    MUCH 

of  a  problem  in  maintaining  health  as  in  coping  with 
illness,  discussants  seemed  to  feel  that  most  roads  lead 
back  to  research.  Equal  importance  was  given  to  the 
need  for  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  degenerative  dis- 
eases and  chronic  illness,  and  the  underlying  necessity  for 
learning  just  what  the  aging  process  is,  scientifically  con- 
sidered. At  present,  there  are  128  university  projects  in 
the  gerontological  field.  About  18  percent  of  govern- 
ment funds  currently  going  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  financing  inquiries  into  basic  problems  of 
senescence  and  diseases  of  later  life.  A  report  on  ac- 
tivities in  gerontological  circles  here  and  abroad  was 
made  by  Dr.  Cowdry,  who  also  announced  that  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Gerontology  would  meet  in  St. 
Louis  in  September  1951. 

Though  the  principal  areas  of  gerontological  research 
are  arteriosclerosis,  general  circulation  and  hormones,  the 
most  searching  questions,  said  Dr.  Cowdry,  are  directed 
to  the  aging  process  itself.  Such  inquiry  is  made  doubly 
difficult,  he  said,  because  older  persons  (for  reasons  not 


now  understood)  vary  widely  in  their  physical  and  emo- 
tional reactions  to  old  age.  No  one  really  knows  the 
cause  of  aging.  One  common  denominator  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  fibrous  to  glandular  tissues, 
but  whether  cells  or  tissues  themselves  go  through  an 
a§mg  process  has  not  been  determined.  The  researchers 
took  it  for  granted  that  social  and  emotional  factors  must 
be  included  in  any  study  of  age  and  the  diseases  of  age. 
For  example,  one  group  discussed  the  need  to  consider 
the  type  of  personality  affected  by  arteriosclerosis  in  com- 
parison with  the  personalities  of  healthy  old  persons. 

Chemical,  physical,  and  virus  factors  are  all  under  in- 
tensive study  as  influences  in  producing  cancer,  reported 
Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, but  the  disease  "continues  unabated  as  a  menace 
to  old  age."  Surgery  and  radiation  he  termed  still  the 
only  practical  means  for  dealing  with  this  tragic  problem. 

Nutrition,  it  was  brought  out  in  another  health  group, 
becomes  more  important  with  increasing  age.  This  group 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  older  person  should  have  "the 
proper  amount,  but  no  more  than  the  proper  amount" 
of  caloric  intake.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  illness 
is  more  apt  to  attack  those  who  overeat  than  those  who 
do  not  eat  enough. 
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NE  FACT  WHICH  TROUBLED  THE  CONFERENCE,  AND  WHICH 

some  connected  with  the  loneliness  and  boredom  of  the 
oldster,  was  the  high  proportion  of  people  over  60  ad- 
mitted to  mental  hospitals.  Dr.  Oscar  J.  Kaplan,  San 
Diego  State  College,  stated  that  one  in  three  of  these 
admissions  are  senile  psychotics  and  warned  that  the  rate 
may  double  in  the  next  three  decades.  He  urged  studies 
of  mental  ability  in  later  life  and  introduced  one  of  the 
most  startling  ideas  this  reporter  heard  at  the  conference 
when  he  suggested  that  the  "high  value  placed  on  mental 
competence  in  our  twentieth  century  culture"  is  unreal 
since  so  few  of  us  are  in  fact  "mentally  competent"  ac- 
cording to  these  standards. 

Among  older  people  with  mental  difficulties,  the  ma- 
jority are  psychoneurotic,  not  psychotic,  said  Dr.  Evan 
Cameron  of  McGill  University.  He  held  that  the  major 
causes  of  such  disturbances  lie  in  environmental  difficul- 
ties relating  to  such  factors  as  family  relationships  and 
loss  of  status  in  the  community. 

The  health  group  gave  priority  to  research  on  the  de- 
generative and  chronic  diseases.  These  conferees  felt  that, 
in  the  event  of  illness,  the  old  person  should  be  cared  for 
in  his  own  home  if  at  all  possible;  that  instead  of  spe- 
cialized institutions,  hospitals  should  expand  existing 
facilities  to  include  units  for  the  elderly;  that  all  homes 
for  the  aged  should  be  licensed  by  a  state  health  or- 
ganization. 

The  medical  research  section  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Gerontological  Institute  under  government 
auspices,  "to  deal  with  problems  of  aging  on  an  in- 
tegrated and  unified  basis."  It  held  that  the  study  of 
gerontology  requires  an  interdisciplinary  approach  in- 
cluding the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences,  with 
advancement  of  knowledge  dependent  to  a  large  degree 
on  the  willingness  of  older  persons  to  serve  as  "guinea 
pigs." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
lived,  not  in  a  crowded  city  apartment,  but  with  their 
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children  and  grandchildren  in  a  family  home.  They 
had  no  fear  of  becoming  useless,  for  the  household  needed 
their  hands  and  heads  almost  until  the  day  of  death. 
Recreation  was  a  simple  family  affair.  Age  bestowed  a 
mantle  of  authority  at  home,  in  church,  and  in  the  com- 
munity. Though  they  shared  deference  from  their 
juniors  with  the  family  doctor  or  clergyman,  no  teacher, 


Arrowhead   Photographers.     Photos  by   F.   R.   Willey 

Small-town  oldsters,  like  this  smith  of  72,  often  continue  on  the  job.    In  in- 
dustrial areas,  many  equally  skilled  and  able  workers  are  summarily  "retired." 


psychiatrist,  social  worker,  vocational  counselor,  or  radio 
commentator  threatened  their  position  as  family  reposi- 
tory of  wisdom,  based  on  life  experience. 

In  1950,  conferees  observed,  the  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  family  patriach  is  dethroned.  Space  is  limited. 
Instead  of  an  economic  institution,  the  family  is  a  net- 
work of  relationships  which  must  sustain  each  member 
in  meeting  the  tensions  and  pressures  of  life.  Educa- 
tional differences  divide  young  people  from  their  fore- 
bears, and  there  may  be  mutual  hostility  because  of  eco- 
nomic competition.  Many  young  people  have  thrown 
overboard  their  whole  background  of  religion  and  tradi- 
tion. They  look  upon  their  elders  as  social  burdens,  and 
resent  the  older  persons'  "clinging  to  old-fashioned  ideas." 

Recognizing  that  a  good  deal  must  be  done  to  educate 
the  generations  about  each  other,  these  discussion  groups 


felt  that  the  older  person  "can  get  something  out  of 
family  life  if  he  is  willing  to  put  something  into  it."  The 
well-adjusted  oldster  has  experience  on  which  he  can 
base  a  new  adjustment,  said  one  social  worker.  And  a 
psychiatrist  pointed  out  that  age  in  itself  does  not  make 
people  "difficult";  the  "difficult"  older  person  is  almost 
sure  to  have  had  a  problem  at  other  stages  of  his  life.  One 

group  agreed  that  "when  an 
older  person  is  a  complete 
misfit"  in  the  family  group, 
living  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  him  elsewhere 
and,  added  Dr.  Mabel  Ross, 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic, 
Prince  Georges  County,  Mary- 
land, "we  as  a  community 
should  back  up  the  family"  in 
this  move.  Too  often,  mem- 
bers of  this  group  agreed, 
families  continue  under  al- 
most impossible  situations,  fear- 
ing censure  from  relatives  or 
neighbors. 

Imaginative  experiments  in 
private  housing  for  older  peo- 
ple were  urged  by  one  group. 
These  might  alleviate  some  of 
the  pressures  on  institutions 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  since 
many  people  prize  indepen- 
dence and  would  be  able  to 
maintain  it  under  better  living 
conditions.  Homes  for  the 
aged,  said  this  group,  should 
only  "serve  those  older  people 
whose  physical  and  emotional 
needs  no  longer  permit  them 
to  live  in  a  non-institutional 
setting." 

A  group  discussing  com- 
munity services  for  the  aged 
recommended  a  homemakers' 
service,  allowance  for  varied 
living  arrangements  (homes, 
foster  homes,  boarding  homes, 
and  nursing  homes  —  with 
standards  and  licensing  for 
all),  central  information  re- 
sources, and  counseling  and 

casework  services,  particularly  on  employment,  medical 
care,  and  home  management. 

Within  a  generation,  recreation  has  become,  as  the  ex- 
perts put  it,  "community  centered,"  rather  than  family 
centered.  Recreation  specialists  reported  successful  "family 
nights"  and  other  activities  allowing  for  participation  by 
all  ages.  Most  experience,  however,  indicates  that  people 
group  themselves  by  age  for  recreation  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Oldsters  are  interested  in  hobby  shows,  sports, 
dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  but  in  the  opinion  of  these  ex- 
perts, what  they  treasure  most  is  social  life.  Evidence  of 
the  loneliness  of  the  elderly  and  their  eagerness  to  so- 
cialize was  given  in  many  groups.  For  example,  a  clergy- 
man told  about  teetotaling  oldsters  who,  in  his  city, 
regularly  attend  meetings  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  "just 
to  talk  to  people."  Ways  in  which  the  churches  can  help 
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meet  the  spirit- 
ual and  social 
needs  of  older 
people  were  dis- 
cussed in  an- 
other series 
of  groups. 
Churches  and 
synagogues  now 
maintain  about 
900  institutions 
for  the  aged, 
housing  from 
50,000  to  60,000 
individuals  and 
employing  about 
6,000  staff  mem- 
bers, it  was  re- 
ported. In  addi- 
t  i  o  n ,  pastoral 
care  is  given  in 
many  institu- 
tions not  under 
religious  aus- 
pices. Some 
churches  offer 
special  programs 
and  personal 
services,  but 
delegates  seemed 
to  agree  that 
many  more  are 
needed.  In  the 
fellowship  of  the 
church,  the  serv- 
ices of  its  ministers,  and  the  opportunity  to  practice  per- 
sonal religion,  the  church  "offers  a  way  of  life  for 
older  people,"  summed  up  one  group;  and  another  ex- 
pressed concern  that  so  many  older  people  were  living 
without  these  sustaining  church  connections.  These  ses- 
sions also  emphasized  the  part  the  church  could  play  in 
changing  attitudes— the  attitudes  of  the  aging  person 
toward  himself  and  his  contemporaries;  that  of  younger 
people  toward  the  older;  of  the  churches  toward  their 
ministers  and  other  employes. 

Most  groups  seemed  to  believe  that  older  people  could 
be  served  best  by  strengthening  existing  services,  and 
perhaps  expanding  them  at  certain  points.  Community 
planning  to  adjust  present  services  calls  for  broad  par- 
ticipation, said  the  community  organization  groups.  The 
need  for  the  aged  themselves  to  participate  in  policy- 
making  and  program  was  emphasized.  There  were  re- 
ports on  studies — one  in  Rochester,  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample— to  determine  the  precise  needs  of  older  people  in 
a  given  community.  It  was  recommended  that  findings 
of  such  surveys  be  made  available  to  other  communities, 
to  help  them  in  their  planning. 

And  what  about  professional  personnel?  The  group 
which  concentrated  on  this  subject  said  that  elderly  peo- 
ple need  "help  in  securing  income,  finding  a  suitable 
place  to  live,  achieving  maximum  functional  capacity, 
spending  leisure  time  constructively,  relating  to  society, 
to  later  maturity."  This  calls  for  inclusion  of  knowledge 


Conference   Quotes 

•  This  is  a  country  where  it's  won- 
derful to  be  young.  It  must  become 
a  country  where  it  is  also  wonderful 
to  be  old. — OSCAR  R.  EWING,  Federal 
Security  Administrator. 

•  To  all  men  death  comes  soon  or 
late;  to  many  men  disabilities,  physi- 
cal   and    mental,    march    ahead    of 
death.   But  aging  was  not  destined  to 
be  the  dreary  liquidation  of  life  we 
tend  to  make  of  it. — ALVIN  JOHNSON, 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

•  If  it  is  sensible  for  the  child  to 
prepare    to   become   an   adult,    it   is 
equally  so  for  the  adult  to  prepare 
for    his    later    years. — DR.    EDWARD 
J.     STIEGLITZ,    American     Geriatrics 
Society. 

•  For  those  older  people  who  can- 
not find  their  place  in  work  and  in 
the  community,  it  is  a  tragedy;   for 
us,   it    is   a    problem    of   social    con- 
science— and   we   know   what   to   do 
about  that !— FRANCES  PERKINS,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commissioner. 

•  Our  country  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  there  should  be  op- 
portunities for  every  person  in  it  to 
use  his  abilities  to  the  utmost  as  a 
member   of  his   community.    As   we 
increase    the    opportunities    for    our 
older  citizens  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  and  live  out  their  lives  in  self- 
respect,  free  from  fear  and  want,  we 
shall  be  helpful  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of    our    free    society.   —   PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN. 


about  agmg  and  the  aged  in  existing  teaching  material, 
tor  new  opportunities  for  field  training  and  demonstra- 
tion centers,  and  finally  the  preparation  of  the  individual 
for  his  own  older  years. 
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HE   USES  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN   HELPING  THE  MIDDLE- 

aged,  as  well  as  older  people,  understand  themselves  and 
others,  to  inform  them  on  the  meaning  of  aging,  and 
to  open  new  vistas  of  interest,  was  stressed  throughout 
the  conference.  According  to  a  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  less  than  one  percent  of  the  2,500 
adult  education  programs  in  the  country  are  organized 
with  the  aging  in  mind.  It  was  agreed  that  educational 
responsibility  is  shared  by  the  whole  community— not 
only  schools  and  universities,  but  churches,  business,  in- 
dustry, social  agencies,  labor  unions,  community  chests, 
and  government  extension  programs. 

Basically,  it  was  agreed,  the  educational  job  has  to  do 
with  attitudes.  We  must  all  learn  to  understand  that 
"aging  and  adjusting  to  new  phases  of  living  constitutes 
a  dynamic  quality  of  our  society."  We  must  learn  not 
to  look  upon  chronological  age  and  chronic  illness  as 
synonymous.  We  must  regard  retirement  as  a  begin- 
ning, not  an  end.  Though  each  of  us  must,  in  time, 
come  to  terms  with  waning  physical  capacities,  we  must 
discover,  with  Dr.  Robert  Gesell,  the  psychologist,  "the 
great  secret  of  life"— that  "the  brain  becomes  the  sanc- 
tuary of  our  later  years"  and  can  prove  to  be  "the 
greatest  source  of  pleasure,  amusement,  enjoyment,  and 
satisfaction."  We  can  learn  new  ways  to  use  our  va- 
rious capacities,  but  education  can  continue  to  help  us 
all  prepare  "to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  life." 

A  full  report  of  the  conference  is  to  be  published  this 
fall  by  FSA.  In  the  meantime,  particular  proposals,  such 
as  the  one  for  a  National  Institute  on  Gerontology,  are 
being  studied  by  appropriate  agencies.  The  day  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  conference,  the  National  Committee 
on  the  Aging,  a  widely  representative  group  of  nearly  a 
hundred  people,  which  was  organized  in  January  of  this 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly,  met  in  Washington  to  consider  what  implica- 
tions the  conference  findings  had  for  its  work.  Commit- 
tees to  study  standards  for  shelter  care,  to  plan  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  clearing  house  and  information 
service,  and  to  work  on  problems  of  employment  and 
employability,  were  set  up  at  that  meeting. 


An  observer  of  this  conference  could  not  help  but 
be  impressed  with  the  earnest  spirit  of  helpfulness  with 
which  these  experts  approached  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  obvious  that  the  key  to  the  situation  which 
now  confronts  oldsters  and  their  communities  lies  in  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  aging  people  themselves.  Their  par- 
ticipation is  needed  in  hammering  out  answers  to  the 
many  problems  involved,  in  planning  for  needed  com- 
munity services.  Their  willingness  to  be  adventurous, 
courageous,  and  forward-looking  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  efforts  now  under  way.  They  are  the  real 
authors  of  the  Magna  Charta  for  the  aging  citizens  of 
todav  and  tomorrow. 
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What  About  Negro  Americans? 


? 


Five    questions    repeatedly    encountered    abroad    by    a 
scholar  from  the  United  States — and  her  answers  to  them. 

MARGARET  JUST  BUTCHER 


AFTER  A  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  IN  FRANCE  AND  MUCH 
briefer  periods  in  Oslo  and  Copenhagen,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  see  something  of  how  the  American  race 
question  appears  to  many  Europeans.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
striction imposed  by  my  stiff  academic  French,  I  have 
managed  to  talk  at  some  length  to  many  people  ranging 
from  college  professors  to  chambermaids.  In  every  con- 
versation, two  topics  invariably  intrude  themselves:  in- 
ternal politics  and  Negro  America. 

The  European  who  has  seen  the  USA,  even  briefly,  has 
some  comprehension  of  the  country's  interracial  gearings. 
But  those  who  have  read  or  merely  heard  of  America  and 
its  minority  groups,  ask  many  questions  which  indicate 
their  confusions,  their  distorted  conceptions,  and  their 
exaggerated  ideas  (of  good  and  evil)  concerning  the 
American  color  issue.  Most  of  these  misunderstandings 
are  the  result  of  inadequate  digests  or  verbal  garblings  of 
famous  books.  Thus,  one  woman  in  Oslo  said  that  al- 
though she  had  read  "Native  Son,"  what  she  had  heard 
about  "Strange  Fruit"  made  her  reluctant  to  read  it.  The 
major  idea  of  this  educated  Norwegian  about  Negroes  in 
America  fell  somewhere  between  the  economic  strin- 
gencies of  sharecroppers  and  the  effete  "tragic  octoroon" 
thesis  of  Lillian  Smith's  book. 

Educated  French  people,  I  find,  know  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  "Up  From  Slavery,"  the  folk  tales  of  "Uncle 
Remus,"  the  literature  of  "the  New  Negro"  (they  greatly 
admire  Langston  Hughes)  and,  of  course,  Wright's  "Na- 
tive Son."  As  a  Negro  woman  and  as  a  teacher  of  litera- 
ture, I  am  inclined  to  assess  these  important  landmarks 
as  varying  in  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  having  both 
artistic  and  social  significance.  But  even  when  these 
books  are  combined  with  outstanding  examples  of  the 
current  crop  of  sociological  and  scientific  publications  on 
the  American  Negro,  many  European  readers  still  have 
a  distorted  picture  of  Negro  America,  as  countless  ques- 
tions testify.  Of  the  points  raised  with  me,  five  have 
been  repeated  again  and  again. 

4 

— By  a  member  of  the  English  faculty  at  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  past 
year,  Mrs.  Butcher  has  been  giving  courses  on 
American  literature  at  the  Universities  of  Lyon 
and  Grenoble,  one  of  six  Americans  from  various 
fields  serving  as  Fulbright  visiting  professors  in 
France. 


First  of  all,  many  Europeans  seem  to  assume  that  we 
Negro  Americans  are  perpetually  beset  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  color,  that  we  are  the  twentieth  century  Hester 
Prynne,  with  the  substitution  of  an  eternal  "N"  for  the 
flaming  "A"  as  the  only  distinguishing  difference  between 
Hester's  social  alienage  and  ours.  Although  it  would  be 
specious  to  deny  that  "color"  has  its  persistent  incon- 
veniences as  well  as  its  periodic  brutalities  or  tragedies, 
it  would  be  equally  specious  to  insist  that  it  is  possible 
for  any  group  to  maintain  a  consistently  high  peak  of 
emotional  strain,  be  it  love,  or  hate,  or  even  racial 
bitterness. 

Human  emotions,  fortunately,  are  not  able  to  sustain  a 
high  pitch  for  more  than  a  limited  period.  Nor  is  it  a 
concession  to  the  view  that  Negro  Americans  are  guilty 
of  social  irresponsibility  to  say  that  for  many  of  us  the 
issue  of  color — even  with  all  its  day-by-day  implications — 
is  secondary  to  our  work,  our  personal  lives,  and  our 
plans  for  the  future  of  our  jobs  and  our  families.  In 
short,  it  is  actually  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  which 
makes  possible  a  certain  capacity  for  adjustment  to  the  im- 
mediate pattern.  Further,  in  the  American  tradition  of 
optimism  and  faith  in  progress,  we  Negroes  assume  that 
through  our  own  efforts,  reinforced  by  civil  and  legal 
machinery,  we  ultimately  will  approximate  a  higher  de- 
gree of  equalitarian  citizenship.  But  it  is  impossible  as 
well  as  impracticable  for  us  to  play  the  role  of  per- 
petual, composite  malcontent. 


.  SECOND    QUESTION    EMERGES    FROM    THE    FIRST.      WHAT, 

exactly,  asks  the  bewildered  European,  is  color?  Well,  I 
respond,  I  am  colored  because  I  am  brown.  "But  a  very 
little  brown,"  said  one  woman  to  me.  "Even  so,"  comes 
my  answer,  "quite  brown  enough!"  "And  your  daughter? 
Is  she  colored?"  "But  of  course,"  I  say  in  prompt  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  fair  haired  daughter,  "she's  my 
daughter,  ergo  she's  colored."  (It  is  simpler  to  reduce 
Sheryl's  racial  affiliation  to  a  pseudo-syllogism,  since  there 
is  no  way  to  explain  yellow  hair  and  gray  eyes  ethnically. 
My  poor  daughter  was  extremely  unpopular  in  Norway, 
where  she  was  invariably  taken  for  a  Swede,  and  asser- 
tions as  to  my  relationship  were  obviously  regarded  as 
mere  chivalries  on  my  part!)  "Is  your  husband  colored?" 
And  again  I  say  that  my  husband,  in  spite  of  his  pleas- 
antly Latin  complexion  and  features,  is  indeed  colored. 
And  in  deepest  perplexity  last  and  most  difficult  to 
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answer,  "Well  then,  what  is  being  colored?" 

At  this  four-thousand-mile  distance,  it  seems  to  me  a 
strange  dilemma.  Shall  I  be  melodramatic  and  say  "one 
drop  of  blood"  constitutes  color?  Shall  I  try  to  para- 
phrase typical  southern  law  as  it  spells  out  color  in  terms 
of  "thirty  second"  and  "sixty  fourth"  fractions  of  an- 
cestry? Shall  I  risk  offending  moral  sensibility  and  hint 
at  the  famous  "sun  down  equality"  that  white  men  ac- 
cepted in  consorting  with  Negro  slave  women  ?  Or  shall 
I  begin  with  the  biological  paradox  and  the  social 
quixoticism  that  combine  to  push  half  a  million  Negroes 
"over  the  color  line"  annually?  I  do  not  know,  yet,  what 
to  reply  when  I  confront  that  question,  "What  is  color?" 
What  I  can  say,  in  all  honesty,  is  that  for  Negroes, 
color  is  far  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  it  is  of  physical 
pigmentation.  No 
matter  how  one  looks, 
one  who  is  a  Negro 
achieves,  in  time,  the 
sense,  the  feel,  the 
innermost  conscious- 
ness of  color.  And 
though,  as  I  have  said 
before,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  be  eternally 
bitter  or  defensive 
about  it,  consciousness 
is  always  just  beneath 
the  surface,  ready  to 
respond.  Thus  my 
daughter,  after  being 
identified  by  Nor- 
wegians as  an 


un- 


usually blonde  Swede,  asked,  on  the  eve  of  our  depar- 
ture for  France,  with  a  heartbreaking  wistfulness,  "Can 
Negroes  go  in  the  swimming  pool  on  the  He  de  France?" 
This  feeling  of  color,  latent  in  us  all,  is  for  us  a  more  exact 
definition  of  what  being  colored  really  is  than  any  state- 
ment couched  in  scientific  terms.  The  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  feeling  has  no  correlation  with  the  degree  of  physi- 
cal color.  I  have  friends,  ostensibly  white,  who  for  years 
have  denied  their  Negro  blood  and  have  lived  in  the 
white  world.  Yet  they  admit,  secretly,  that  regardless 
of  the  success  of  their  physical,  psychic,  and  material 
adjustment  in  the  adopted  social  milieu,  they  have  never 
had  the  inner  feeling  of  being  "white."  So  my  seemingly 
enigmatic  "largely  a  state  of  mind"  as  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  color,  has  its  validity. 

The  third  question  is  the  one  most  frequently  posed 
by  Europeans  today:  What  about  Negroes  and  com- 
munism in  the  United  States?  Then,  of  course,  the 
name  of  our  self-appointed  Communist  spokesman  is  in- 
troduced. Here  the  problem  is  to  convince  questioners 
that  although  we  are  regarded  as  a  race  apart  from 
America  and  Americans,  the  concept  has  no  meaning 
where  political  attitudes  are  concerned. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  Negro  Americans  as  a  whole 
share  one  great  common  problem — minority  status  and 
a  tradition  of  discrimination  which  will  be  eradicated  only 
as  the  ideals  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  are  extended 
to  all  minority  groups  within  a  vast  social  order.  There 
is  a  strong  loyaky  within  the  Negro  group,  but  there  is 


no  more  possibility  of  one  individual's  predicting  with 
accuracy  the  potential  temper  of  the  American  Negro 
minority  (12,000,000  strong)  than  for  an  American  of 
Italian  extraction  to  speak  for  all  of  similar  background, 
or,  for  that  matter,  for  a  redheaded  man  to  speak  for  all 
American  redheads.  The  wariness  of  our  friends  and  the 
glee  of  our  enemies  at  the  current  cavortings  of  our 
"dark  communistic  contingent"  are  both  ill-founded. 
And  the  very  fact  that  the  USA  refuses  to  curtail  the 
activities  of  those  who  berate  the  system  that  tolerates 
them  is  a  heavy  tally  in  favor  of  democracy. 

Personally,  I  think  that  Communists  are  skillful  enough 
in  their  "wool  over  the  eyes"  tactics  to  have  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  unsophisticated,  unduly  aggressive,  and  philosophi- 
cally shortsighted  people.  That  they  appeal  to  the 
chronologically  young  is  understandable,  for  the  very 
young  are  misled  by  the  facade  of  idealism  and  good 
fellowship,  the  Utopian  promise  of  swift,  dramatic  re- 
form. But  if  one  follows  the  successive  steps  from  in- 
gratiating initial  appeal  to  harshly  arbitrary  demands,  one 
can  only  pity  the  "crusader"  so  innocently  caught  in  the 
trap. 

For  many  Negroes,  frankly,  the  trap  is  the  casual,  and 
all  too  often  tawdry,  implication  that  "we  will  all  be 
friends."  Pathetically  enough,  this  often  is  not  simply 
the  initial  appeal,  but  the  only  one.  The  familiar  pic- 
ture of  "mixed  dancing  groups"  and  "mixed  social  eve- 
nings" is  particularly  attractive  to  students,  and  it  en- 
courages social  license  in  the  garb  of  political  reform.  The 
older  generation  of  Negro  Communists  seems  to  be,  in 
the  main,  a  group  of  dissatisfied,  socially  maladjusted  peo- 
ple who  are  too  impatient  or  too  melodramatic  in  tem- 
perament to  help  resolve  social  problems  through  the 
established  channels  of  protest,  law,  education,  and  per- 
sistent effort. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  experience  as  well  as  of  my 
own  philosophical  view,  I  feel  I  can  say  that  on  the  whole 
Negroes  are  not  impressed  with  communism  nor  de- 
coyed by  its  alleged  advantages — in  spite  of  outstanding 
exceptions  to  what  is,  perhaps,  too  broad  a  generaliza- 
tion. And  although  we  Negroes,  like  all  humans,  are 
peculiar  to  our  individual  selves,  we  do  have  as  a  "race"  a 
reputation  for  national  loyalty.  Negroes  have  defended 
the  American  cause  in  every  war;  we  have  produced  no 
traitors;  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  we  shall  maintain  our 
obligations  and  responsibilities  in  the  future,  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 


A 


^   QUESTION  THAT  I  FIND  BOTH  AMUSING  AND  UNDERSTAND- 

able,  but  to  which  I  never  can  give  an  affirmative  re- 
sponse is,  "Wouldn't  you  as  a  Negro  prefer  to  remain  in 
Europe?" 

The  answer  is  unequivocally,  "No."  My  firm  reply 
is  based  not  on  a  lack  of  interesting  and  stimulating 
experiences  in  Europe;  I  am  having  a  wonderful  time. 
I  am  not  cast  in  the  Babbitt  pattern;  I  neither  miss  the 
"middle  class"  comforts  of  home  nor  do  I  insist  that  my 
home  town  is  "the  best  little  place  in  the  world."  But 
one's  psychic  roots,  if  they  are  normal,  are  deep  in  the 
spirit  of  the  long  tradition  and  experience  that  we  call 
"homeland"  or  "home  background."  More  important, 
however,  is  my  conviction  that  no  real  problem  is  solved 
solely  in  personal  terms  or  in  terms  of  running  away. 
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The  questioners  always  assume  that  a  Negro  American's 
life  of  discrimination  and  segregation  might  better  be 
abandoned.  To  me,  the  question,  were  it  not  put  with 
unvarying  sincerity,  could  be  regarded  as  insulting— a 
reflection  on  the  loyalty  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  Negro 
Americans  in  general. 

In  short,  I  have  little  respect  for  Negro  expatriates.  If 
their  bitter  resentment  is  such  that  they  can  exert  enough 
power  or  strength  to  reestablish  themselves  in  an  alien 
land,  then  that  same  power  should  be  used  in  America 
in  solving  the  very  problems  that  presumably  prompted 
flight.  A  Negro  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  purely  personal  salvation;  an  intelligent,  able,  ener- 
getic Negro  has  an  obligation  to  the  many  in  his  group 
who  have  yet  to  realize  even  the  initial  phases  of  self- 
expression  and  the  beginnings  of  human  dignity.  The 
melodramatic  "hurt,"  the  stereotyped  bitterness,  the  con- 
ventional escapism  of  the  many  Negroes  one  sees  abroad 
are  reflections  of  a  self-centeredness  which  is  worse  in  its 
implications  of  social  waste  than  is  the  exploitation  of 
the  Negro  sharecroppers,  the  discrimination  against  Negro 
students.  The  sharecroppers'  and  the  students'  plight  is 
not  self-imposed;  the  emigres'  is. 


,ND    THE    LAST    QUESTION!    ARE    CONDITIONS     IMPROVING 

for  Negro  Americans?  Here  we  are  confronted  with 
the  duality  of  Negro  life  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  major 
geographic  (and  hence  sociological)  differences  of  North 
and  South.  I  would  not  presume  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  measure  or  the  degree  of  actual  "improvements" — 
we  advance  in  one  area;  we  sometimes  retreat  simultane- 
ously in  another.  But  I  can  certainly  point  out  the  chan- 
nels through  which  daily  improvements  are  being  made. 
And  I  can  certainly  offer  a  personal  opinion,  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

President  Truman's  platform  in  1948  included  a  vigor- 
ous code  of  civil  rights;  many  Negroes  have  hopes  that 


eventually  this  will  be  adopted.  The  advances  of  the 
war  years  in  fair  employment  practices,  the  wider  entree 
into  first-rate  universities  and  technical  and  professional 
schools  in  "border  areas,"  the  addition  of  Negro  profes- 
sors to  white  college  faculties,  the  growing  liberality  of 
labor  unions  and  civic  organizations,  the  increased  sensi- 
tivity to  the  literal  provision  (in  southern  areas)  of 
"separate  but  equal"  facilities — all  these  represent  tre- 
mendous social  as  well  as  healthy  psychological  gains  in 
the  direction  of  freedom  and  justice. 

The  media  that  are  being  utilized  testify  to  the  perma- 
nence and  the  validity  of  the  results.  Test  cases  in  the 
courts  are  resulting  in  binding  decisions  on  educational, 
housing,  and  travel  issues.  Demands  for  social  legisla- 
tion are  incorporated  in  promises  for  political  endorse- 
ment. Leading  American  papers  carry  news  stories  and 
thoughtful  editorials  showing  the  need  for  more  equitable 
social  adjustments.  Educational  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions, notably  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and,  until  its  re- 
cent liquidation,  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  have  spent 
huge  sums  on  schools  and  on  the  publication  of  social- 
economic  studies  of  the  Negro  in  America.  A  new  trend 
has  developed  in  fiction  since  the  war;  currently,  Holly- 
wood is  preoccupied  with  the  race  question;  and  just 
this  fall  one  of  Washington's  more  sophisticated  radio 
programs  initiated  a  series  of  brief  broadcasts  designed  to 
further  interracial  understanding  and  good  will  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

Personally,  I  think  that  not  only  is  there  gradual  but 
unmistakable  progress  in  resolving  our  American  dilem- 
ma, but  I  believe  that  Americans  now  realize  the  impera- 
tive need  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  we  can  put 
into  active  practice  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  United  States 
today  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a  great  world 
power  must  be  able  to  make  its  final  reckoning  in  terms 
not  only  of  physical  and  material  power,  but  in  profound 
terms  of  moral  suasion. 
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Hold  the  Line 


THE  passage  of  the  1950  Amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  brings, 
among  other  former  stepchildren  of  so- 
cial security,  employes  of  nonprofit 
corporations  into  the  fold — or  at  least  in 
sight  of  it.  As  a  result,  health  and  wel- 
fare workers,  who  have  worked  hard 
to  obtain  coverage  for  the  American 
people,  now  have  a  better,  though  still 
somewhat  tenuous,  grip  on  security  for 
themselves  (see  page  448). 

Participation  for  these  workers  is 
voluntary.  This  means  that  both  em- 
ployer and  two  thirds  of  the  employes 
of  an  organization  must  want  it.  State 
governments  and  such  of  their  publicly- 
employed  workers  as  are  not  already 
•covered  by  a  retirement  plan  may  also 
file  application  for  coverage. 

Only  those  employes  who  vote  for 
coverage  and  those  who  are  subsequently 
taken  by  an  agency  will  be  covered,  but 
those  who  vote  against  inclusion  have 
thirty  days  in  which  to  change  their 
minds.  Once  in,  an  organization  must 
remain  in  the  system  for  ten  years. 
That  is,  two  years'  notice  of  intention  to 
withdraw  must  be  given  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  of  participation.  An  or- 
ganization which  withdraws  is  then 
permanently  ineligible  for  further 
coverage. 

To  gain  fully  insured  status,  an  em- 
ploye now  45  years  of  age  or  younger 
must  work  a  full  ten  years  (forty  quar- 
ters) after  his  agency  elects  coverage.  An 
employe  over  45  can  qualify  by  working 
half  the  quarters  remaining  between  the 
present  time  and  the  time  he  reaches  the 
age  of  65.  (These  people  are  getting  a 
real  bargain  for  their  money,  but  the 
bonanza  will  be  over  in  1970).  Earnings 
in  an  uncovered  agency  do  not  count 
toward  benefits.  The  employe  remains 
uncovered  if:  his  agency  does  not  elect 
to  go  in;  two  thirds  of  his  fellow-em- 
ployes do  not  want  to  participate;  he 
moves  from  a  covered  to  an  uncovered 


agency  (although  in  that  case,  he  does 
not  lose  accumulated  credit);  and,  of 
course,  if  he  himself  initially  votes 
against  participation. 


1    HE    COVERED    EMPLOYE    SHOULD    SEE    TO 

it  that  he  is  well-informed  in  order  not 
to  miss  some  of  the  tricky  points  about 
eligibility  and  computation  of  benefits. 
If  he  has  not  worked  at  least  forty 
quarters  (with  the  exception  noted 
above)  in  a  covered  agency,  his  Social 
Security  contributions  go  into  the  kitty 
and  he  gets  no  benefit  at  all.  If  he 
gains  an  oversimplified  impression  of 
the  benefits  to  be  expected,  he  may  feel 
that  Social  Security  is  going  to  take  care 
of  all  his  retirement  needs. 

The  cases  of  Miss  A.,  Miss  B.,  and 
Miss  C.  may  point  out  some  of  these 
pitfalls.  Let  us  say  that  these  three 
young  women  go  to  work  in  a  covered 
agency  at  the  age  of  25,  each  earning 
$200  a  month.  At  the  age  of  34,  six 
months  before  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
her  employment,  Miss  A.  leaves  to  get 
married,  and  never  works  again  in  a 
covered  agency.  Although  she  and  her 
employer  each  have  paid  $3  a  month  for 
114  months  to  her  account  (a  total  of 
$684)  she  will  rate  no  benefit  when  she 
reaches  65  because  she  did  not  meet  this 
first  important  requirements— ten  full 
years  of  coverage. 

Miss  B.  leaves  to  get  married,  too,  but 
she  sets  her  wedding  date  six  months 
later  than  Miss  A.'s  because  she  knows 
she  will  then  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  at 
the  age  of  65.  She  knows  also  that 
benefits  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  monthly  earnings,  but  does  not 
find  out  just  what  this  means.  Like 
Miss  A.,  she  does  not  work  in  a  cov- 
ered agency  again.  At  the  age  of  65, 
when  she  files  for  her  benefit,  she  will 
learn  that  "average  monthly  earnings" 
means  that  the  total  amount  she  earned 


in  those  ten  years  is  divided,  not  by  120, 
the  number  of  months  she  actually 
worked,  but  by  480, 
the  number  of 
months  between 
her  date  of  employ- 
ment and  the  date 
she  reaches  the  age 
of  65.  Her  aver- 
age monthly  wage 
proves  to  be  $50, 

and  her  monthly  benefits  to  be  $25. 
Miss  C.  stays  right  on  the  job  until 
she  reaches  the  age  of  65,  so  she  has  all 
480  months  to  her  credit,  and  her  aver- 
age monthly  earning  is  $200.  (To  keep 
the  example  simple,  all  of  these  employes 
work  for  the  same  amount  during  the 
whole  term  of  employment — which,  of 
course,  would  never  happen!)  Since 
benefits  are  figured  by  taking  50  per- 
cent oj  the  first  $100  of  average  monthly 
earnings,  and  adding  15  percent  of  each 
additional  $100  up  to  $300,  Miss  C.'s 
monthly  check  is  $65 — quite  a  come- 
down from  her  $200  salary  check,  if  she 
has  not  arranged  to  supplement  it. 


1   HIS     BRINGS     US     TO     THE     QUESTION     OF 

private  pensions,  which  currently  con- 
cerns many  employers  and  employes. 
No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  many 
nonprofit  employes  are  now  covered  by 
private  plans,  but  there  is  a  substantial 
number  of  these  plans  operating  on  both 
local  and  national  bases.  Homer  Wick- 
enden,  secretary  of  the  National  Health 
and  Welfare  Retirement  Association, 
whose  plans  now  cover  about  25,000 
health  and  welfare  employes,  states  that 
the  Association  has  always  considered 
its  plan  to  be  supplemental  to  social 
security.  Therefore,  he  is  delighted 
that  the  Act  now  may  include  many  of 
these  workers.  Health  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations already  have  shown  great 
interest  in  what  the  amendment  can 
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mean  to  their  employes,  he  says,  and 
many  requests  tor  information  and  ad- 
vice are  being  received  at  the  Associa- 
tion offices  daily. 

Mr.  Wickenden  points  out  that  the 
law  is  written  in  a  somewhat  complex 
manner  and  it  is  advisable  for  em- 
ployes to  "make  haste  slowly"  in  plan- 
ning to  relinquish  any  part  of  their  pri- 
vate plans,  since  "you  must  be  sure  you 
know  just  what  you're  losing."  The  in- 
terests of  so  many  people  are  involved 
that  "a  course  of  action  should  be  de- 
liberately considered,"  and  employers 
too,  need  to  be  certain  that  pro's,  con's, 
and  alternatives  are  well  understood. 


1   O    LOOK    AT    IT     FROM    THE     EMPLOYE  S 

point  of  view  alone,  for  the  moment, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  greatly 
to  his  advantage  to'  carry  both  the  pri- 
vate plan  and  social  security.  The  first 
group  to  take  steps  in  this  direction  are 
the  college  teachers  and  their  employers. 
The  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Association  reports  that  90  percent  of 
the  colleges  in  that  organization  are 
planning  to  provide  a  pension  of  50  per- 
cent of  average  salary  at  retirement,  by 
combining  the  Association  plan  with 
social  security. 

An  employe  now  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  Retirement 
Association  pays  5  percent  of  his  earn- 
ings into  his  account;  the  present  so- 
cial security  payment  would  lift  this  to 
6'/2  percent.  Studies  made  by  the  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Wickenden  points  out, 
show  that  it  will  take  both  to  bring  re- 
tirement benefits  up  to  about  half  the 
average  monthly  earnings  of  the  average 
worker.  At  present,  the  average  wage 
of  employes  covered  by  NHWRA  is 
about  $2,700  yearly. 

Figures  show  that,  by  electing  this 
double  coverage,  and  with  present  rates 
of  contribution,  employes  will  about 
double  their  benefits  by  paying  I'/z  per- 
cent more  on  their  earnings. 

Employers  covered  by  the  NHWRA 
have  an  advantage  over  those  whose 
agencies  are  covered  by  a  "fixed  benefit" 
plan,  where  the  payroll  tariff  varies  from 
year  to  year  according  to  the  age  of 
employes  on  the  payroll.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  at  present  there  is  a 
fairly  high  rate  of  turnover  in  health 
and  welfare  agencies,  so  that  the  NH- 
WRA's  policy  of  requiring  a  year's 
waiting  period  before  the  employe  is 
eligible  to  join  means  that  employers 
do  not  have  to  count  on  paying  6% 
percent  of  the  entire  payroll.  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr.  Wickenden,  even  now 


employers  are  contributing  for  as  few  as 
30  to  50  percent  of  their  employes  in  a 
given  year,  because  of  this  eligibility 
rule  alone. 

Will  it  be  possible,  many  are  asking, 
to  reduce  NHWRA  payments  so  that 
taking  on  social  security  payments  will 
not  greatly  increase  payroll  contribu- 
tions? Yes,  says  Mr.  Wickenden,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  As- 
sociation has  given  assurances  that  they 
would  work  out  some  such  plan  if  the 
Social  Security  Act  were  amended  to 
cover  these  employes.  The  Association's 
executive  committee  is  now  at  work  on 
a  plan  which  can  be  offered  as  an 
optional  arrangement.  Such  a  plan  will, 
of  course,  cut  down  employe  benefits, 
but  which  benefits,  and  to  what  extent, 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Harassed  health  and  welfare  policy- 
makers, already  beset  by  demands  on 
the  budget  for  increased  services,  and 
facing  possible  intensified  drains  be- 
cause of  war  emergency  programs,  are 
confronted  with  a  difficult  financial  de- 
cision by  these  developments.  Always 
cognizant  of  their  duty  to  provide  ade- 
quate service  to  the  community,  they 
know  that  large  segments  of  the  con- 
tributing public — labor  groups,  for  in- 
stance— have  little  respect  for  agencies 
which  do  not  provide  adequately  for 
their  own  workers.  To  maintain  pro- 
gram standards  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  good  personnel  standards  pre- 
sents a  real  dilemma.  Perhaps  our 
health  and  welfare  agencies  will  have 
the  ingenuity  and  courage  to  hold  the 
line  by  meeting  the  challenge  of  both. 

-M.  R. 

Committee  to  Study 
Problems  of  ADC 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  A  PRELIMINARY  STUDY 
of  its  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
program  made  by  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  Acting  Mayor  Vin- 
cent Impellitteri  last  month  announced 
that  he  would  appoint  a  committee  to 
go  more  deeply  into  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. Among  these  is  the  problem  of 
how  far  contributions  from  unmarried  or 
deserted  fathers  can  be  enforced  or  in- 
creased. The  study  showed  that  the 
principal  reason  for  dependency  in  ADC 
families  is  desertion  by  the  father — that 
32  percent  of  the  children  in  the  ADC 
caseload  were  born  out  of  wedlock  and 
in  nearly  6  percent  of  the  in-wedlock 
cases  the  father  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  household  because  of  separation 
or  divorce.  Less  than  13  percent  of 


these  fathers  make  any  contribution  at 
all,  while  those  who  do,  contribute  an 
average  of  only  $47.80  per  month  as 
compared  to  the  average  cost  per  case 
of  $104.84. 

Another  question  up  for  consideration 
is  whether  or  not  anything  can  or  should 
be  done  to  encourage  mothers  with  one 
teen-aged  child  to  seek  employment. 
More  than  a  third  of  cases  in  the  sample 
studies  consisted  of  one  child  living  with 
the  mother. 

One  rumor  scotched  by  the  study  was 
the  reiterated  charge  that  New  York's 
generous  relief  allowances  attract  de- 
pendents to  the  city.  Only  six  tenths  of 
one  percent  of  the  families  had  been  liv- 
ing in  New  York  for  less  than  a  year. 

Progress  Report 

on  Emergency  Services 

NATIONAL  PLANS  FOR  THE  COORDINA- 
tion  of  health  and  welfare  services 
in  the  present  emergency  are  still,  at  this 
writing,  in  the  blueprint  stage  (see 
"Creeping  Mobilization,"  September 
Survey). 

The  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly called  together  during  Septem- 
ber representatives  of  a  group  of  na- 
tional agencies  which  had  special  re- 
sponsibilities in  World  War  II,  to  con- 
sider services  which  would  be  needed  by 
civilians  and  groups  in  war-impacted 
areas.  An  advisory  and  planning  com- 
mittee on  social  welfare  services  in  the 
emergency,  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by 
NSWA  and  Community  Chests  and 
Councils,  following  the  recommendation 
of  a  special  conference  group  convened 
by  NSWA  in  August,  has  now  been 
appointed,  and  is  expected  to  meet  early 
in  October.  During  the  month,  there 
was  also  a  meeting  of  USO's  Board  of 
Directors.  Though  the  deactivation  pro- 
gram, begun  last  January,  is  still  being 
carried  out,  the  future  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  under  discussion. 

The  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion reports  immediate  need  for  twenty- 
two  new  or  expanded  operations.  Three 
new  operations  have  been  opened  in 
California;  and  in  Columbus,  Georgia, 
where,  almost  overnight,  demand  in- 
creased 65  percent,  service  has  been  ex- 
panded. In  addition,  twenty-one  com- 
munities now  see  on  the  horizon  need 
for  additional  TA  service.  On  August 
29,  NTAA  appeared  before  the  National 
Budget  Committee  to  present  a  budget 
of  about  $500,000  to  cover  costs  for  new 
and  expanded  services,  as  needed,  to 
provide  war  emergency  services  to  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  war  pro- 
duction workers,  and  to  establish  service- 
men's lounges  for  troops  in  transit.  As 
a  result,  allocations  are  now  being  re- 
quested from  local  chests  based  on  the 
national  quota  plan. 

As  of  September  15,  the  Associated 
Services  for  the  Armed  Forces  report 
$2,000,000  of  the  $4,000,000  budget  for 
war  emergency  services  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  local  chests.  A  number  of 
designations  for  new  projects  have  been 
authorized  to  bring  all  operations  up  to 
full  strength.  ASAF  has  announced  its 
intention  of  continuing  under  present 
auspices  through  the  fall  chest  campaign 
period. 

Concerted  Efforts 
For  Mental  Health 

THREE  NATIONWIDE  ORGANIZATIONS 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of 
mental  health  last  month  completed  a 
merger  designed  to  strengthen  and  unify 
their  efforts.  The  result  is  the  new  Na- 
tional Association  for  Mental  Health, 
Inc.,  replacing  the  National  Committee 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  the  National  Men- 
tal Health  Foundation  and  the  Psychi- 
atric Foundation,  the  first  established  in 
1909  and  the  last  two  post- World  War 
II  organizations. 

President  and  administrative  executive 
of  the  new  organization  is  Oren  Root, 
New  York  lawyer,  well  known  nation- 
ally because  of  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Associated  Willkie  Clubs  back  in  1940. 
Its  medical  director,  Dr.  George  S.  Stev- 
enson, served  the  National  Committee 
on  Mental  Hygiene  for  many  years  in 
the  same  capacity.  Arthur  H.  Bunker, 
New  York  industrialist,  is  chairman  of 
the  board.  Other  officers  and  board 
members  consist  largely  of  members  of 
the  three  former  boards,  while  the  three 
staffs  also  have  been  combined. 

Thus  the  strength  of  joined  forces 
promises  to  inject  renewed  vigor  into  a 
movement  begun  forty-one  years  ago  by 
Clifford  Beers,  who  emerged  from  three 
years  of  mental  illness  dedicated  to  work 
for  the  improvement  of  preventive  and 
treatment  methods.  That  was  the  start 
of  the  National  Committee,  which  in 
four  decades  has  enlarged  its  scope  to 
include  the  initiation  of  child  guidance 
clinics,  pioneering  in  psychiatric  screen- 
ing for  the  military  services,  sponsorship 
of  research  into  the  causes  of  mental 
illness  and  psychoneurosis,  improvement 
of  professional  standards  in  psychiatry, 
and  related  fields,  standard  setting  for 
mental  hospitals,  rehabilitation  of  vet- 


erans, and  community  education. 

Mr.  Beers'  recent  counterparts  were 
the  young  Conscientious  Objectors  who 
came  out  of  wartime  service  in  state 
mental  hospitals  determined  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  appalling  conditions 
they  found  there.  Four  years  ago  they 
were  instrumental  in  forming  the  Na- 
tional Mental  Hygiene  Foundation,  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  promoting  better  hos- 
pital standards  through  the  creation  of 
public  interest.  Chief  focus  of  the  Foun- 
dation's attention  has  been  the  hospital 
attendant  or  "psychiatric  aide,"  for  whom 
it  has  aimed,  with  no  little  success,  at 
increasing  recognition  and  training  op- 
portunities. 

The  Psychiatric  Foundation  also  came 
into  being  in  1946,  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  and  the  American  Neuro- 
logical Association.  Its  main  service  has 
been  a  program  of  inspecting  and  rating 
mental  hospitals  at  the  request  of  state 
authorities. 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  mental 
illness  has  reached  such  proportions  as 
to  become  the  nation's  and  perhaps  the 
world's  number  1  medical  problem.  Not 
only  the  astounding  figures  on  hospital 
commitments — indicating  in  this  coun- 
try that  one  person  in  twenty  eventually 
will  reach  a  mental  hospital — but  in- 
creasing violence  among  supposedly 
"normal  people,"  reflected  in  delin- 
quency, crime,  wars  and  the  threat  of 
war,  indicate  the  tragic  need  for  a  more 
positive  and  widespread  state  of  mental 
and  emotional  health. 

The  three  organizations  which  have 
now  combined  can  be  credited  with 
much  of  the  growing  awareness  in  this 
country  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
By  becoming  one  they  may  be  able 
to  accelerate  present  efforts  not  only  to 
prevent  mental  breakdowns  and  bring 
about  humane  and  effective  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill,  but  also  to  build  the 
firmer  emotional  foundations  which 
alone  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  learn  to  live 
together. 

Hysteria  and 
Civil  Liberties 

LAST  MONTH,  THE  AMERICAN  ClVIL 
Liberties  Union  announced  the  in- 
stigation of  a  full  scale  investigation 
into  the  blacklisting  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision artists  by  self-appointed  groups 
of  "cleansers";  and  the  engagement  of 
Merle  Miller,  well  known  author,  to 
head  the  probe.  This  move  was 


prompted  by  the  General  Foods  Corpo- 
ration's recent  action  in  dropping  the 
actress  Jean  Muir  from  the  television 
program,  "The  Aldrich  Family,"  be- 
cause she  had  become  a  "controversial 
personality." 

The  General  Foods'  arbitrary  action 
came  as  a  result  of  telegrams  and  tele- 
phone calls  protesting  against  Miss 
Muir's  scheduled  appearance  on  the 
grounds  that  she  was  a  "Communist 
sympathizer."  Most,  if  not  all,  these  pro- 
tests were  stimulated  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee Against  Communism,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  "cleansing  the  radio 
and  television  of  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers."  The  committee 
cited  as  its  only  evidence  against  Miss 
Muir  the  fact  that  she  is  listed  in  the 
privately  published  book  "Red  Chan- 
nels" purported  by  its  publishers  to 
show  "the  extent  to  which  prominent 
artists  had  been  induced,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  to  lend  their  names  to 
communist  causes." 

Some  of  the  facts  in  the  Muir  case 
would  seem  humorous,  if  they  did  not 
have  such  dangerous  implications.  For 
instance,  no  matter  how  "Red"  Miss 
Muir  might  be — and  the  General  Foods 
Corporation  took  no  trouble  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  any  foundations  to 
the  charge — as  "Mother  Aldrich"  on 
television  or  the  radio  she  would  have 
no  opportunity  to  say  anything  but  the 
innocuous  lines  put  in  that  harassed 
lady's  mouth  by  the  program's  author. 
Then  again,  the  case  involved  Hester 
McCullough,  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
one  of  the  most  vocal  of  the  protestors, 
recently  sued  for  libel  by  Paul  Draper, 
dancer,  and  Larry  Adler,  harmonica 
virtuoso.  Mrs.  McCullough  has  made 
the  ambiguous  statement  that  in  pro- 
testing Miss  Muir's  engagement  she  had 
never  intended  to  "sit  in  judgment"  on 
the  actress,  whose  personal  rights,  she 
said,  should  have  been  respected  by 
General  Foods. 

This  same  curious  double-talk  has 
been  indulged  in  by  the  publishers  of 
"Red  Channels,"  who  have  issued  a 
statement  emphasizing  their  regard  for 
"fundamental  civil  rights"  but  whose 
publications,  including  a  weekly  news- 
letter "Counter  Attack,"  have  become 
bibles  for  those  who  seek  to  purge  the 
entertainment  world  of  suspected  Com- 
munist sympathizers.  Gipsy  Rose  Lee, 
whose  name  also  appears  in  "Red  Chan- 
nels," has  kept  her  job  only  because  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  re- 
sisted pressure  from  the  Illinois  Amer- 
ican Legion  for  her  withdrawal.  The 
publications  refuse  to  drop  any  names 
without  "proof  of  innocence,"  and  while 
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the  publishers  deny  that  they  have  a 
connection  with  the  Joint  Committee 
Against  Communism,  Theodore  Kirk- 
patrick,  managing  editor  of  "Counter 
Attack"  serves  the  committee  in  an  "ad- 
visory capacity." 

Miss  Muir  has  refuted  the  charges  of 
Communist  sympathy  eloquently  and 
persuasively.  But  many  great  cham- 
pions of  the  freedom  endangered  by 
communism  have  been  shocked  by  her 
experience  into  pondering  some  more 
important  questions: 


Are  the  American  people  eager  to  ape 
the  Communists  and  disregard  the  great 
tradition  upon  which  our  whole  theory 
of  law  is  based  and  from  which  our 
freedom  springs — that  a  person  is  inno- 
cent until  he  is  proved  guilty? 

Will  we  allow  self-appointed  groups 
who  give  their  victims  no  chance  of  de- 
fense to  decide  whose  careers  are  to  be 
ended? 

Are  we  to  be  overwhelmed  by  such 
a  wave  of  hysteria  that  slander  is  ac- 
cepted as  truth  and  anyone  can  be 


ruined  by  a  careless  or  a  vindictive  whis- 
per of  "Communist?" 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  a  re- 
sponsible organization  such  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  stands 
ready  not  only  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  Miss  Muir  and  others  whose  rights 
have  been  slighted,  but  also  to  go  into 
the  deeper  problem  of  what  can  be 
done  about  the  pernicious  practice  of 
private  blacklisting,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  emanates,  without  infringing 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


The  Survey  Salutes 


Eduard  C.  Lindeman 

ONE  AFTERNOON  LATE  IN  AUGUST, 
faculty,  students,  staff,  and  alumni 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
gathered  in  the  garden  of  the  School's 
new  quarters  to  say  goodbye  to  Eduard 
C.  Lindeman,  whose  retirement  as  pro- 
fessor of  social  philosophy  became  effec- 
tive on  September  30.  To  the  regrets 
of  his  colleagues  and  students  at  his 
departure,  the  guest  of  honor  added  a 
few  of  his  own,  for  his  quarter  century 
at  the  School,  he  said,  "has  provided 
me  with  many  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional experiment  .  .  .  and  best  of  all, 
has  allowed  me  a  wide  scope  of  free- 
dom." But  he  has,  also,  abundant  en- 
thusiasm for  the  future,  for  this  dis- 
tinguished philosopher,  social  observer, 


and  teacher  has  mapped  out 
plans  for  a  second  career,  as 
he  believes  all  retired  persons 
should  do. 

Since  the  details  of  Career 
No.  1  occupy  some  eighty  lines 
of  fine  print  in  "Who's  Who," 
we  shall  only  say  here  that  Mr. 
Lindeman  was  born  in  Michi- 
gan in  1885,  worked  as  a  laborer 
from  childhood  until  twenty-one, 
took  his  first  degree  at  twenty- 
six,  and  has  been  teaching  al- 
most ever  since.  Author  of  a 
substantial  shelf  of  books  and 
numerous  articles,  he  has  been 
since  the  early  Twenties  a  prized 
contributor  to  Survey  pages. 
He  has  been  associated  with 
numerous  organizations  in  the 
fields  of  education,  social  work, 
housing,  race  relations,  child  la- 
bor, civil  liberties,  and  he  plans 
to  continue  such  activities. 

This  fall,  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Lindeman 
will  be  teaching  undergraduates — at  the 
University  of  Kansas  City — and  this  he 
anticipates  as  "a  new  kind  of  education 
for  me."  Also  under  the  head  of  con- 
tinuing education  comes  "some,  though 
not  as  much,  public  lecturing"  because 
"I  always  learn  something  when  I  go 
out  to  talk  with  people."  He  is  haunted 
by  "the  many  books  I  haven't  read  yet," 
and  hopes  in  his  retirement  years  to 
make  up  for  his  "late  start  in  formal 
education." 

Mr.  Lindeman  has  decided  views 
about  retirement.  "I  have  no  sympa- 
thy," he  says,  "with  persons  who  brood 
about  their  compulsory  retirement.  Any 
arbitrary  fixed  retirement  age  is  bound 
to  do  harm  to  certain  individuals,  but  in 


the  longer  run  it  is  better  than  keeping 
the  doors  locked  against  younger  per- 
sons." Observing  that  "our  civilization 
is  not  prepared  to  offer  persons  over  65 
many  useful  outlets  for  their  skills  and 
energies,"  he  looks  upon  his  own  retire- 
ment as  a  sort  of  laboratory  experiment 
and  is  toying  with  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing with  other  retired  persons  a  kind  of 
"senior  consultation  bureau"  for  welfare 
and  educational  institutions.  He  feels 
this  might  be  a  way  of  using  mature 
knowledge  and  skills  without  competing 
with  younger  people. 

In  addition  to  these  ambitious  plans, 
Mr.  Lindeman  hopes  retirement  will 
give  him  more  time  for  his  hobby, 
ornithology;  for  baseball  games,  "my 
chief  love  among  American  sports,"  and 
for  tennis  which  for  a  decade  has  had 
to  be  rationed  to  a  twice-a-week 
schedule. 

Social  work  students  have  changed 
in  rather  interesting  ways  in  the  past 
quarter  century,  says  this  veteran 
teacher.  As  compared  with  preceding 
college  generations,  they  take  an  earlier 
interest  in  specialization,  have  more 
concern  for  professional  standards,  are 
apt  to  be  absorbed  in  a  single  aspect 
of  a  social  problem  rather  than  in  the 
problem  as  a  whole.  Yet  they  show 
"more  curiosity  about  the  philosophical 
foundation  of  social  work  as  a  profes- 
sion," and,  he  adds,  "a  greater  tendency 
to  fall  into  widely  separated  ideological 
camps."  Like  others  of  our  times,  says 
Mr.  Lindeman,  these  students  are  not 
inclined  "to  learn  from  each  other  or 
even  listen  to  each  other,"  and  they  ex- 
hibit "a  corresponding  search  for  au- 
thority." 

Asked  to  comment  on  social  work  in 
India,  where  he  recently  spent  six 
months  as  visiting  professor  at  the  School 
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of  Social  Work  at  Delhi  University,  Mr. 
Lindeman  explains  that  "social  work  in 
Asia  is  in  its  infancy."  Leading  citizens 
protest  the  idea  of  professionalizing 
"good  deeds  for  those  in  need,"  and 
practitioners  must  be  able  to  function 
in  all  kinds  of  settings.  Trained  social 
workers  going  to  help  serve  Asiatics 
"must  adapt  themselves  and  their  tech- 
niques to  the  culture  they  find,  and  not 
to  preconceived  notions  about  the  pre- 
rogatives of  professional  social  work  as 
known  in  the  United  States." 

In  the  next  two  or  three  decades  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Lindeman  predicts, 
many  voluntary  agencies  will  go  out  of 
existence,  because  of  competition  for 
the  contributor's  dollar  and  because  of 
inability  to  modernize  programs,  but 
he  holds  that  "the  better  voluntary  agen- 
cies deserve  now  more  than  ever  the 
support  of  citizens  who  believe  in  a 
democracy."  He  finds  the  current  crop 
of  volunteers  "more  serious  about  their 
aims  and  the  methods  of  the  agencies 
they  serve,  and  more  eager  for  training 
for  their  jobs,"  and  observes  that  "one  of 
the  strangest  developments  with  respect 
to  voluntary  social  agencies  is  their 


heightened  interest  in  sectarian  social 
welfare." 

The  most  important  landmarks  in 
social  work  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
he  lists  as  follows:  the  development  of 
public  welfare,  the  acceptance  by  Amer- 
icans of  the  principle  of  social  security, 
the  expansion  of  group  work  as  a  spe- 
cialized field,  increase  in  the  number  of 
male  social  workers,  the  spread  of  the 
casework  method  into  new  areas,  the 
growing  interest  of  organized  labor  in 
local  and  national  welfare  programs,  in- 
dustry's recognition  of  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  local  welfare  agencies  at 
a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

Though  social  work's  well  loved 
philosopher  is  not  pessimistic  about  the 
world  outlook,  and  believes  emphatically 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  liberal  democ- 
racy, he  confesses  to  being  at  times,  "a 
quasi-discouraged  optimist."  Without 
hesitation  he  says  that  the  most  pro- 
found issue  in  American  life  at  the  mo- 
ment is  civil  liberty.  "If  we  allow  the 
totalitarians  of  either  the  right  or  the 
left  to  maneuver  us  into  betrayal  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,"  he  says,  "then  they  will 
have  won  the  temporary  victory." 


OMES  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  1951,  THE 
national  leadership  of  the  million-and-a- 
half-member  Girl  Scout  organization 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  lady  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  The  appointment  of 
DOROTHY  C.  STRATTON,  former 
director  of  the  SPARS,  Women's  Re- 
serve of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Paul  Rittenhouse,  who 
retires  this  year  from  the  executive  direc- 
torship of  the  organization,  was  ratified 
by  the  national  executive  committee  in 
June  and  announced  in  July. 

Miss  Stratton,  whose  war  job  made 
her  the  leader  of  about  2,000  SPARS, 
will  find  that  her  new  "command"  in- 
volves Girl  Scout  troops  in  9,000  com- 
munities in  every  state,  territory  and  pos- 
session, says  Mrs.  C.  Vaughn  Ferguson, 
the  organization's  national  president. 
Membership  has  increased  from  less  than 
350,000  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  making 
the  Scouts  "the  biggest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  world." 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  pro- 
gram has  taken  on  a  strong  international 
flavor,  and  there  is  increasing  emphasis 
on  community  service  projects,  points  out 
Mrs.  Ferguson.  Thus,  in  choosing  Mrs. 
Rittenhouse's  successor,  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  find  "a  person  with  a 
background  of  interest  in  children  and 


young  people,  experience  in  education, 
and  both  national  and  international 
affiliations."  Miss  Stratton  fills  the  bill 
on  all  counts,  for  she  has  been  a  high 
school  teacher,  a  professor  of  psychology 
and  dean  of  women  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, as  well  as  director  of  the  SPARS. 
To  top  it  all  off,  she  has  just  finished  a 
stint  as  personnel  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

From  her  own  point-of-view,  Miss 
Stratton  says  she  is  looking  forward  to 
working  in  a  program  "which  trains 
girls  in  dependability,  resourcefulness, 
loyalty,  and  the  art  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  and  with  groups." 


1  EFORE      AN      AUDIENCE      OF      ABOUT      A 

thousand  health,  welfare,  and  education 
experts  attending  the  dinner  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Aging  on 
August  15,  OLLIE  A.  RANDALL,  con- 
sultant on  services  to  the  aged  for  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  was  awarded  a  citation  for  her 
"outstanding  pioneering  accomplish- 
ments" in  the  field  which  the  conference 
had  met  to  discuss.  (See  page  448) 
Visibly  moved  at  this  recognition  of  her 
thirty-four  years  of  service  in  behalf  of 
a  group  in  our  population  which  has 


been  afforded  scant  attention,  Miss  Ran- 
dall accepted  the  award  as  "an  encourag- 
ing spur"  to  the  job  to  which  she  has 
devoted  most  of  her  working  life,  and 
a  harbinger  of  "brighter,  happier  years 
ahead  for  older  people." 

A  vigorous  and  dynamic  woman  who 
is  herself  now  approaching  retirement 
age,  Miss  Randall  was  born  in  a  sod 
house  on  a  government  claim  on  the 
western  prairies  of  Kansas,  but  spent 
her  childhood  in  Rhode  Island  and 
graduated  from  Brown  University.  After 
almost  a  year's  work  in  a  demonstra- 
tion school  of  progressive  education  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  she  migrated  to  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation's  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, and  from  there  to  a  personnel  and 
administrative  post  with  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  in  New  York.  Except  for  tempo- 
rary assignments,  she  has  remained  since 
1916  with  the  organization,  which,  in 
1938,  merged  with  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  to  form  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society. 

Miss  Randall  had  the  privilege  of 
working  closely  with  an  early  pioneer 
and  leader  in  the  field — William  H. 
Matthews — with  whom  ideas  for  most 
of  the  sheaf  of  services  to  the  aged 
which  are  now  rendered  by  the  CSS 
were  tested  and  tried  as  to  feasibility 
and  desirability.  Early  in  her  period  of 
service  she  helped  to  organize  and  de- 
velop the  first  workshop  and  summer 
camp  for  New  York  City  oldsters. 

She  served  as  the  first  executive  secre- 
tary of  Ward  Manor,  a  home  for  the 
aged  opened  in  1926,  and  has  since  its 
beginning  been  the  guiding  hand  in  the 
operation  of  Tompkins  Square  House,  a 
sixty-resident,  nonprofit  apartment  house 
for  older  people,  located  on  the  East 
Side.  She  got  the  idea  for  the  latter 
when  she  noticed  that  many  applica- 
tions for  places  at  Ward  Manor  were 
coming  from  elderly  people  whose 
needs  were  less  for  a  "home"  than  for 
an  apartment  house  run  by  a  responsible 
person.  The  idea  had  uphill  going  for 
a  time,  but  Miss  Randall  continued  to 
plug  it,  because,  as  she  sensibly  ob- 
serves, "There's  never  just  one  answer 
to  a  problem."  The  House  operates 
to  capacity  today,  filled  with  people  who 
work  full  or  part  time,  or  live  on 
annuities  or  public  assistance. 

An  AICP  program  which  might  be 
called  the  grandparent  of  OAA — a  sys- 
tem of  allowances  to  old  people  in  their 
own  homes — was  another  piece  of  pio- 
neer work  in  which  Miss  Randall  had 
a  chance  to  share.  She  also  served  on 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Child 
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Welfare  from  1932  until  this  system 
of  mothers'  allowances,  the  predecessor 
of  ADC,  was  absorbed  as  a  part  of  the 
city's  public  welfare  program.  During 
the  emergency  days  in  the  depression 
she  was  director  of  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Citizens'  Committee 
on  Unemployment  Relief,  where  the 
difficulties  of  the  middle-aged  un- 
employed woman  claimed  much  of  her 
time  and  effort. 

Miss  Randall  has  served  both  volun- 
tary and  official  groups  as  consultant. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Gerontological  Society  and  of  the 
policy  committee  of  the  American 
Geriatrics  Society.  As  her  citation 
records,  she  has  dealt  with  legislatures, 
business,  and  industry  on  matters  of 
employment  and  retirement,  and  has 
worked  for  three  decades  for  the  im- 
provement of  medical  facilities,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  housing  for 
the  aged.  She  has  visited  and  corre- 
sponded with  people  of  countless  com- 
munities in  this  and  other  countries  to 
help  in  establishing  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  and  has  spoken 
widely  and  written  on  the  subject. 

Here  is  a  social  worker  who  practices 
what  she  preaches,  for  she  has  been 
preparing  for  her  own  retirement  for 
nearly  ten  years.  The  110-acre  ancestral 
farm  in  Rhode  Island  where  she  will 
live  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law  is 
being  readied  year  by  year  as  a  place 
which  will  be  comfortable  and  easy  to 
care  for.  Miss  Randall  does  not  hold 
with  the  view  that  older  people  must 
earn  money  in  order  to  feel  valuable  and 
to  be  regarded  as  valuable.  She  is  al- 
ready working  with  a  planning  group 
in  Rhode  Island  in  getting  a  state  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  started,  and  looks 
forward  to  an  indefinite  period  of  service 
as  a  volunteer  in  her  chosen  field. 


1    HIS    SUMMER    THE    U.    S.    CHILDREN'S 

Bureau  fell  heir  to  a  wealth  of  social 
work  pioneering  experience  when 
ELMA  H.  ASHTON  joined  the  staff 
as  supervisor  of  the  Training  Branch  in 
the  Bureau's  Division  of  International 
Cooperation.  Since  1933,  Miss  Ashton 
has  progressed  from  one  program  to 
another  in  the  vanguard  of  modern  so- 
cial work  development  or,  as  she  puts 
it,  "which  grew  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times." 

A  native  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  Miss 
Ashton  won  her  B.A.  at  her  hometown 
university,  an  M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  an  M.S.W.  at  the  Penn- 


sylvania School  of  Social  Work.  She 
also  completed  all  work,  except  the  dis- 
sertation, toward  a  doctorate  in  social 
work  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. She  began  her  professional  life 
as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  Latin, 
but  soon  "fell  into"  social  work  by  a 
curricular  happenstance.  Wanting  to  go 
on  with  graduate  work  while  on  a  full 
time  job  as  dean  of  girls  and  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Lucy  Cobb  Junior 
College  in  Athens,  Georgia,  she  found 
that  the  only  evening 
courses  offered  by  the 
University  were  in  the 
social  sciences.  She  be- 
came interested  and  in 
early  depression  days 
was  catapulted  into  a 
job  as  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  Wilming- 
ton (N.  C.)  Emergency 
Relief  Association. 
"Once  I  was  in  it,"  she 
says,  "I  was  lost  —  or 
perhaps  saved  --  I'm 
not  sure  which." 

After  a  year  apiece  in 
the    Wilmington    ERA  Elma  H 

the  North  Carolina 
state  ERA,  and  the  state  WPA,  she  went 
to  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to  develop 
a  new  field  service.  When  the  state  en- 
abling act  for  social  security  was  passed, 
she  wrote  the  manual  of  procedure  for 
OAA  and  ADC,  then  became  the  social 
work  consultant  in  public  assistance  for 
the  organization.  It  was  on  this  job  that 
she  began  to  gain  specific  background  in 
child  welfare,  for  she  helped  develop 
services  which  later  became  part  of  the 
federal-state  child  welfare  program  of 
North  Carolina. 

Following  her  graduation  from  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  in 
1940,  she  did  psychiatric  social  work  in 
child  guidance  clinics  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
after  two  years  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  during  the  war,  went  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Board's  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  as  consultant  in  family  and 
child  welfare.  She  taught  courses  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Richmond  and  the  Pennsylvania  Schools 
of  Social  Work.  Just  prior  to  going  to 
the  Children's  Bureau  she  had  a  brief 
period  of  service  with  the  New  York 
Association  for  New  Americans. 

In  the  exciting  and  chaotic  days  fol- 
lowing the  war,  when  American  social 
workers  were  beginning  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  international  welfare  pro- 
grams she  took  the  opportunity  to  get 


Ashton 


"closer   to  the  scene   of  action,"   by   ac- 
cepting UNRRA's  invitation  to  operate 
the    welfare    section    of    its    fellowship 
program.  "It  was  important,"  she  says, 
"that  welfare  experts,  isolated  in  war- 
devastated  countries,  be  allowed  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  developments  in  coun- 
tries  whose  facilities  had  not  been   de- 
stroyed by  war."    She  arranged  the  ob- 
servation programs   for  welfare  experts 
in  many  fields,  including  a  high  propor- 
tion in  child  welfare.    It  was  then  that 
she   began   to   work   in 
close    cooperation    with 
the  Children's  Bureau. 
When    the    UNRRA 
program  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  Nations, 
Miss  Ashton  went  with 
it,  and  this  time  set  up 
and  put  into  operation 
a  permanent  program  of 
international      welfare 
fellowships,       under 
which    welfare    experts 
throughout    the    world 
are  enabled  to  go  abroad 
and   observe   the   facili- 
ties of  other  countries. 
These    programs    have 
demonstrated  worldwide  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  children,  she  feels,  for  child 
welfare  has  been  the  largest  single  cate- 
gory represented  by  the  experts  to  whom 
the  fellowships  have  been  awarded. 

Though  the  Children's  Bureau's  inter- 
national program  is  already  far-famed, 
Miss  Ashton  explains,  a  training  branch 
had  to  be  set  up  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  foreign  child 
welfare  experts  who  visit  this  country 
under  the  United  Nations,  the  Cultural 
Exchange,  the  Inter-American  programs, 
and  who  come  directly  from  govern- 
ments where  the  work  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  state  and  local  child  welfare 
facilities  of  the  USA  are  known.  Dur- 
ing this  calendar  year  the  Children's 
Bureau  will  have  a  total  of  about  250 
"short-term"  foreign  visitors  informally 
known  in  the  Bureau  as  "parachutists," 
observing  for  periods  ranging  from  a 
few  days  to  two  months,  and  about 
80  foreign  trainees  carrying  out  obser- 
vation programs  for  longer  periods,  vary- 
ing from  three  to  nine  months. 

Even  the  international  influence  has 
not  made  Miss  Ashton  lose  her  southern 
accent,  and  she  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
make  her  home  across  the  Potomac  in 
her  native  state.  She  relaxes  with  "good 
books,  good  plays,  good  music,  and 
good  friends"  and  has  already  decided 
to  have  a  "Fixit  Shop"  when  she  re- 
tires, "because  I  love  to  fix  things." 
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Civil  Liberty  in  Public  Service 


GEORGE  BRITT 


SECURITY,  LOYALTY  AND  SCIENCE, 

by  Walter  Gellhorn.    Cornell  University 
Press.  #3 

IN  THESE  TIMES  IN  WHICH,  AS  WALTER 
Gellhorn  puts  it,  "crisis  is  common- 
place rather  than  phenomenal"  and  when 
"the  hazards  of  an  unquiet  world  can- 
not be  ignored,"  mass  responses  are 
correspondingly  violent.  Nothing  could 
be  more  understandable  and,  today, 
nothing  more  apparent  or  frightening. 

Officials  conscientiously  proceed  on  the 
theory  (quoted)  that  in  loyalty  or  se- 
curity matters  "it  is  far  better  that  nine 
innocent  men  should  suffer  than  that 
one  guilty  man  remain  unconvicted." 
Facing  the  panicky  unthinking  outcry, 
even  relatively  well-intentioned  congress- 
men feel  that  they  cannot  speak  up  or 
vote  according  to  judgment.  And  the 
mere  citizen  on  the  sidelines,  wanting 
to  keep  his  head,  feels  utterly  swamped 
by  the  shouts  about  the  American  way 
of  life  in  terms  of  more  plug-in  gadgets 
for  the  kitchen  and  running  David 
Lilienthal  out  of  the  government. 

Well,  voices  are  being  uplifted  in  re- 
ply —  brave  voices  —  and  particularly, 
here  is  "Security,  Loyalty  and  Science," 
the  very  able,  documented,  and  interest- 
ing-to-read  study  by  Mr.  Gellhorn,  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  Columbia  University. 

Timeliness  is  perhaps  the  foremost  of 
the  book's  virtues.  It  was  badly  needed. 
It  is  an  answer  we  have  been  waiting 
for,  as  welcome  as  a  sail  to  the  eyes 
of  the  shipwrecked  sailor.  The  author 
invents  no  new  theory,  deals  in  no  sur- 
prise weapons.  He  merely  subjects  the 
current  crisis  reaction  to  logical  analysis 
and  established  principle,  and  gives  us 
an  unflinching  reminder  of  the  strength 
we  possess  in  our  tradition  of  individual 
freedom.  The  book's  second  virtue  is 
calmness.  The  hysteria  he  opposes  has 
not  infected  the  author,  and  he  is  far 
more  patient  with  perversity  than  many 
of  his  readers  will  be.  Mr.  Gellhorn 
appeals,  in  short,  from  McCarren,  Mc- 
Carthy, McKellar,  and  J.  Parnell 
Thomas  to  Jefferson.  On  matters  of 


science,  constitutional  government,  and 
public  administration,  that  seems  to  be 
good  enough.  Jefferson's  name  is  not 
mentioned,  but  his  serene  respect  for 
the  individual  is  all-pervasive. 


[TH      ALL      THE      SHOUTS      AND      FEARS 

now  in  the  wind,  such  a  book  is  obvi- 
ously a  delicate  undertaking.  It  is  the 
first  fruit  of  what  might  be  called  a 
conspiracy  by  those  two  notorious  sub- 
versives, the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
Cornell  University.  The  Foundation 
made  a  grant  to  finance  an  extensive 
study  of  the  impact  on  civil  liberties  of 
the  various  governmental  programs  for 
security  and  the  control  of  subversive 
activities.  The  University's  Professor, 
Robert  E.  Cushman  is  serving  as  direc- 
tor of  research  and  as  a  sort  of  super- 
vising editor,  and  the  University  Press 
will  bring  out  a  series  called  Cornell 
Studies  in  Civil  Liberty,  perhaps  eight 
volumes  by  next  summer,  Professor 
Cushman  himself  doing  a  final  sum- 
mary to  pull  together  the  principles  and 
conclusions  of  the  whole  project. 

The  point  of  view  should  not  prove 
abruptly  upsetting  to  the  timid.  As 
Professor  Cushman  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "protection  of  the  national  se- 
curity requires  in  certain  instances  the 
restriction  of  some  of  our  traditional  civil 
liberties."  However,  as  he  points  out 
immediately,  "we  have  learned  by  hard 
experience  that  we  can 
be  made  to  sacrifice 
more  civil  liberty  to  the 
cause  of  national  se- 
curity than  is  really 
necessary." 

Mr.  Gellhorn  stresses 
the  same  point  later 
when  he  says,  "Invasions 
of  freedom  usually  have 
inconspicuous  begin- 
nings.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  precedent  which 
these  inconspicuous  be-  Walt  Scott. 
ginnings  sometimes 


serve  to  establish.  Once  the  fire  begins 
to  burn,  it  stubbornly  resists  being  ex- 
tinguished." 

The  "science"  of  the  title  comes  from 
the  fact  that  in  modern  thought  and 
practice,  science  has  become  "an  armory 
of  devices  for  waging  war  more  ef- 
ficiently than  any  enemy."  Atomic  re- 
search, naturally,  is  the  symbol  and 
starting  point,  although  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  the  science  here  dealt  with. 
This  is  the  story,  then,  of  military 
secrets,  the  same  subject  matter  used  by 
countless  old-style  adventure  romances, 
beloved  of  the  movies.  This  sober  but 
vigorous  narrative  also  has  its  drama — 
a  life  struggle  within  the  perceptive 
mind  and  sensitive  conscience,  rather 
than  up  the  darkened  alley  and  in  the 
safe-full  of  blueprints.  The  stakes,  how- 
ever, are  not  reduced  but  put  skyhigh. 
The  "security"  part  of  the  book  is 
concerned  with  holding  onto  the  mili- 
tary secrets.  The  author  is  no  lily- 
fingered  theorist  and  he  makes  straight- 
forward recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
security.  He  believes  in  security  but  not 
in  the  sort  of  timorous  fussiness  which 
makes  so  many  officials  play  safe  and 
classify  practically  every  paper  on  their 
desks  as  "top  secret."  Such  security,  he 
warns,  may  serve  not  to  increase  our  mili- 
tary strength  but  to  arrest  and  reduce  it. 
With  the  fragmentation  of  discovery 
and  the  shutting  up  of  developing  com- 
ponents under  "top  secret"  locks,  even 
from  other  scientists  in 
the  same  laboratory, 
cross-fertilization  is 
ended.  And  hundreds 
of  the  ablest  men  de- 
cline to  work  under 
such  conditions. 

Or,  as  the  author 
quotes  one  of  the  scien- 
tists affected,  "more 
harm  in  arresting  re- 
search and  development 
was  done  by  this  com- 
partmentalization  of  in- 
formation than  could 
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ever  have  been  done  by  the  additional 
scrap  of  information  that  the  enemy 
might  have  picked  up  by  a  more  general 
dissemination  of  knowledge." 

The  "loyalty"  part  of  the  book  moves 
forward  beyond  security  with — it  seems 
to  me — accelerating  momentum,  perti- 
nence, and  interest.  If  I  were  reading 
but  half  the  book,  it  would  be  the  last 
half — but  I'd  hate  to  cheat  myself  of 
the  first.  This  loyalty  part  deals  with 
investigations  of  all  sorts  of  scientific 
personnel  on  the  government  payroll, 
and  also  in  colleges  and  factories.  In- 
terest in  government  contracts,  the  au- 
thor indicates,  has  stimulated  a  vast 
superabundance  of  zeal  in  the  citadels  of 
industry  and  learning  desiring  to  pre- 
sent themselves  as  above  reproach. 

The  discussion,  of  course,  centers 
around  the  President's  "Loyalty  Order" 
of  March  21,  1947,  but  confines  itself 
to  scientific  staff,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  military  secrets  group.  (The 
second  volume  of  the  Cornell  series  is 
to  take  up  the  loyalty  program  in  all 
executive  agencies,  and  is  being  written 
by  Eleanor  Bontecou,  an  attorney  form- 
erly in  the  Department  of  Justice.) 

Mr.  Gellhorn  concludes  that  such  con- 
siderations as  haste,  fear  and  obtuseness 
have  resulted  in  far  too  little  care  being 
taken  to  safeguard  individual  rights  in 
the  operation  of  this  loyalty  program. 
As  he  says,  "political  talebearing  feeds 
on  the  poisons  of  fear  and  suspicion." 
He  quotes,  for  instance: 

"The  chairman  of  a  departmental 
loyalty  board,  an  amiable  and  devoted 
public  servant,  said  to  me  one  day,  'Of 
course  the  fact  that  a  person  believes 
in  racial  equality  doesn't  prove  that  he 
is  a  Communist,  but  it  certainly  makes 
you  look  twice,  doesn't  it?  You  can't 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  racial  equal- 
ity is  part  of  the  Communist  line.'  ' 

1VJ.R.  GELLHORN  SETS  DOWN  IN  HIS  STUDY 
the  detailed  laws  and  rulings  by  which 
security  and  loyalty  are  sought  to  be  en- 
forced, gives  specific  instances  of  how 
they  have  operated,  makes  detailed  cri- 
ticisms and  does  not  withhold  sympa- 
thetic commendation.  His  volume,  from 
one  point  of  view,  is  a  handbook  of  the 
problem  of  scientific  secrets,  and  no 
doubt  there  are  super-security  officers 
who  will  be  horrified  by  even  its  com- 
pilation of  unclassified  data.  The  aver- 
age American  reading  it  may  take  a 
wry  satisfaction  that  we  are  still  ahead 
of  the  dictatorships — such  a  book  would 
be  unthinkable  without  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
And  then,  in  addition  to  stirring  the 


public  conscience  and  reassuring  those 
who  have  been  terrorized  by  the  out- 
cries of  the  panic-rousers,  this  techni- 
cally expert  lawyer  specifies  changes  in 
the  procedures  which  could  immediate- 
ly relieve  absurdity  and  injustice.  The 
whole  job  is  done  neatly,  carefully — and 
eloquently. 

The  reviewer  was  formerly  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  The  Survey. 


OUR  REJECTED  CHILDREN,  by  Albert 
Deutsch,  foreword  by  Austin  MacCor- 
mick.  Little,  Brown.  $3 

ALBERT  DEUTSCH,  A  GREAT  SOCIAL 
reporter,  has  written  a  stirring 
book,  a  strong  book,  which  must  be 
read.  The  author  is  "haunted  by  the 
thousands  of  sad  and  bitter  faces"  of 
the  troubled  children  he  encountered 
on  his  "reform  school  route,"  a  jour- 
nalistic survey  of  state  training  schools 
and  private  institutions  for  delinquent 
children. 

Deutsch  listened  to  scores  of  superin- 
tendents, visited  many  institutions,  de- 
tention homes,  jails.  The  institutionalized 
children  he  saw  represent  the  hard  core 
of  the  three  to  four  hundred  thousand 
children  who  pass  through  our  juvenile 
courts,  and  the  millions  more  whose 
problems  are  unknown,  undetected,  un- 
considered — children  deprived  of  love, 
understanding,  security,  guidance,  fun, 
hope. 

"They  call  them  training  schools,  but 
I  wonder  what  they  train  for?"  asks 
Deutsch.  No  prison  would  dare  treat 
adult  criminals  as  these  children  are 
treated,  brutal  and  vicious  treatment,  re- 
sulting even  in  death  in  some  notable 
cases  that  have  shaken  the  country.  In 
one  institution  where  it  was  smugly 
said  no  corporal  punishment  exists,  the 
crushing  stream  of  a  fire  hose  which 
leaves  no  marks  was  used  to  beat  down 
children.  Psychological  cruelty,  endless 
standing  in  line,  grotesque  punish- 
ments devised  by  the  sadists  in  charge, 
were  common.  "Feed'm — work'm — 
beat  'm — these  are  bad  boys,"  the  writer 
of  this  review  was  told  by  a  board 
member  when  he  himself  visited  such 
an  institution. 

Good  newspaperman  that  he  is,  and 
merciless  in  his  exposures,  Deutsch 
sometimes  leans  backward  to  praise 
superintendents  who  tried  to  effect  re- 
forms and  found  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, or  to  give  a  kindly  pat  to  those 
who  succeeded  in  part.  How  often  have 
professional  social  workers  stepped  cau- 
tiously, in  order  not  to  injure  a  budding 
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Two  Psychiatric  Studies  of 
the  Creative  Forces  in  Man 

• 
MARGARET   NAUMBURG 

.   .  .  defines   a   new   approach   to 
psychotherapy 


SCHIZOPHRENIC  ART: 
Its  Meaning  in 
Psychotherapy 

"Margaret  Naumburg  uses  artistic  expres- 
sion in  purposeful  fashion  to  explore  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  causes  of  illness 
toward  the  end  of  therapeutic  release  and 
recovery.  In  the  art  productions  of  two 
schizophrenic  patients  you  can  follow  the 
combined  creative  and  analytic  process  to 
the  end  of  understanding.  Readers  will  find 
in  this  book  a  stimulating  and  revealing 
expose  of  the  significance  of  the  choice  of 
line,  color  and  form,  and  their  relation  to 
conscious  and  unconscious  determinants." — 
From  the  Preface  of  Thomas  A.  C.  Rennie, 
M.D. 

With  96  illustrations,  8  color  plates.    $10.00 

• 

JAMES  L.  HALLIDAY 

.   .   .   presents   an   experiment 
in  biography 

MR.  CARLYLE 
MY  PATIENT 

A  Psychosomatic  Biography 

Carlyle  lived  a  long  and  productive  life. 
Yet,  as  Halliday  clearly  depicts,  genius  is 
no  indication  of  emotional  maturity  and 
success  is  not  equated  with  happiness.  Since 
early  youth,  Carlyle  suffered  from  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  agitation  and  insomnia.  He 
kept  a  voluminous  record  of  all  his  wretched 
feelings.  Halliday  examines  this  "case  his- 
tory" in  the  light  of  twentieth-century  psy- 
chosomatic medicine  and  turns  up  the 
mechanisms,  largely  unconscious,  that  laid 
waste  Carlyle's  personal  life,  turned  it  into 
a  strenuous,  often  dispirited  contest,  while 
the  famous  patient  and  his  doctors  battled 
in  vain  an  array  of  bodily  symptoms.  $3.50 

At  your  Bookstore 
or  directly  from 

GRUNE  &  STRATTON,  Publishers 

381  Fourth,Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


program,  or  failed  to  speak  out  because 
they  or  their  agency  were  participants 
in  some  recreational  or  welfare  ac- 
tivity in  a  particular  institution? 

Deutsch  tells  of  Preston — an  inade- 
quate training  school,  a  remnant  of  the 
past  in  the  midst  of  California's  modern 
Correctional  Authority  program — and 
the  outmoded  National  Training  School 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

From  the  tragic  and  often  horrifying 
situations  Albert  Deutsch  draws  the 
following  recommendations  for  action: 

1.  Better  personnel,  selected  for  special 
skills,  knowledge,  and  attitude  in 
handling  children,  working  under  bet- 
ter conditions  and  with  better  salaries. 
2.  Institutions  run  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children — not  children  manipulated  to 
fit  the  institutions.  3.  Complete  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment,  official  and  un- 
official. 4.  Decent  meals;  wholesome  food. 
5.  A  varied  program  without  regimen- 
tation or  monotony,  recognizing  in- 
dividual differences.  6.  Home  atmos- 
phere, affection,  privacy,  attractiveness, 
freedom;  good  relationships  between 
child  and  child.  7.  An  educational  sys- 
tem at  the  level  of  that  prevailing  in 
the  normal  community.  8.  Competent 
psychiatric  service  and  personnel  for  in- 
dividual and  group  treatment.  9.  Cutting 
down  of  large  mass  institutions  to  a  size 
that  can  provide  individualized  care. 
10.  In-service  training  of  personnel,  aided 
by  federal  grants  when  needed.  11.  Su- 
pervision of  "reform  school"  by  state 
child  welfare  agencies,  and  not  by  the 
department  of  corrections.  12.  Active 
support  of  institutional  programs  by 
large  groups  of  citizens. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  need  of  suit- 
able foster  home  facilities  for  training 
school  graduates.  But  one  wishes  that 
the  need  for  foster  home  care  in  lieu 
of  institutional  placement  were  more 
strongly  emphasized.  We  cannot  forget, 
however,  that  some  children  respond 
better  to  the  community  life  offered  by 
an  institution. 

This  book,  which  every  social  worker 
and  lay  person  in  the  field  should  read, 
closes  with  a  statement  from  Bishop 
Bernard  J.  Sheil,  of  Chicago,  that  we  talk 
about  adjusting  the  child  to  society, 
when  the  problem  is  not  of  adjusting 
young  people  to  the  world,  but  is  rather 
of  adjusting  the  world.  But  how  long 
are  rejected  children  to  wait  for  this 
great  adjustment?  The  immediate 
needs  of  these  children  are  here — in  this 
world  now,  one  feels  on  finishing  this 
book  written  with  such  deep  feeling 
and  social  passion.  The  needs  are:  bet- 


ter foster  homes,  better  probation 
service,  better  judges  in  our  children's 
courts,  and,  yes — better  institutions. 

LEON  THOMAS  STERN 
Pennsylvania  Citizens'  Association 

PSYCHOSOMATIC  MEDICINE— Its 
Principles  and  Applications,  by  Franz 
Alexander,  M.D.  Norton.  #4 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  KNOWN  WORKERS 
in  psychosomatic  medicine  here 
gives  a  thorough  review  of  the  field. 
Roughly,  the  first  third  deals  with  the 
history,  development,  and  approach  to 
this  branch  of  medicine,  and  describes 
its  interrelationships  with  psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis,  and  psychology.  The 
second  part  covers  various  illnesses  and 
shows  how  emotional  factors  operate. 
There  is  a  short  chapter  on  therapy  at 
the  end. 

Dr.  Alexander  says  that  personality 
can  be  defined  as  an  "expression  of  the 
unity  of  the  organism;"  he  also  says, 
"As  a  machine  can  only  be  understood 
from  its  function  and  purpose,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  synthetic  unit  which 
we  call  the  body  can  only  be  fully  un- 
derstood from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
personality,  the  needs  of  which  are 
served,  in  the  last  analysis,  by  all  parts 
of  the  body  in  an  intelligent  coordina- 
tion." It  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  these 
needs  of  the  personality  which  often 
leads  to  conflicts.  These  conflicts  may 
result  in  symptoms  associated  with  psy- 
chosomatic illnesses.  We  know  that  emo- 
tions are  often  expressed  by  changes  in 
body  physiology  such  as  rapid  heart, 
sweating,  or  tears.  When  emotions  are 
repressed,  as  for  example  when  there 
are  conflicts,  they  may  become  sources  of 
tension  which  result  in  uncomfortable 
body  symptoms. 

Some  years  ago  specialists  in  internal 
medicine  noticed  these  functional  dis- 
turbances, or  illnesses  in  which  they  dis- 
covered no  pathology  of  the  organs. 
It  is  these  functional  disturbances  which 
are  found  in  psychosomatic  illness.  Dr. 
Alexander  points  out  that  these  condi- 
tions are  generally  less  serious  than 
those  in  which  definite  pathology  is 
present,  as  the  latter  are  not  reversible 
whereas  the  functional  changes  often 
may  be  reversed. 

Dr.  Alexander's  discussion  of  fatigue 
is  particularly  interesting.  He  points 
out  that  a  person  may  become  much 
more  tired  when  doing  work  which  he 
does  not  like  but  uses  much  less  energy 
than  a  job  which  he  likes.  He  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  body  to  a 
"sit  down  strike"  and  says,  "Frustrated 
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A  bold,  serious, 
humane  study  .  .  . 

SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR 
IN  SOCIETY 

by  Alex  Comfort 

Dr.  Comfort,  brilliant  English  physician 
and  lecturer  in  physiology  at  the  London 
Hospital  Medical  College,  has  written  an 
invaluable  handbook  for  parents  and  pro- 
fessional workers  about  the  healthy  sexual 
and  social  adjustment  of  young  people.  His 
expert  and  enlightened  discussion  of  sexual 
behavior — based  on  the  latest  findings — is 
as  applicable  to  the  American  as  to  the 
British  scene.  $2.75 
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"A  powerful  beacon  in  the 

enlightenment  of  the  public 

concerning  the  blind." 


—HELEN  KELLER 


BLINDNESS 


MODERN  APPROACHES  TO  THE  UNSEEN  ENVIRONMENT 

Edited  by  Paul  A.  Zahl  for  the  National  Research  Council 

•  In  this  book  the  leaders  of  work  with  the  blind  have 
brought  together  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  every  aspect  of  a  pressing  human  problem. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  one  comprehensive  volume  in- 
cludes a  history  of  this  specialized  work,  discussions  of 
the  psychology,  education,  and  vocational  problems,  and 
descriptions  of  "time-tested  boons  to  the  blind,"  such  as 
the  Talking  Book,  Braille,  and  the  cane.  A  large  section 
is  devoted  to  new  aids  to  the  blind,  including  reading 
machines  and  guidance  devices.  The  conclusion  is  a  sur- 
vey of  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 

576  pages,  illustrated,  $7.50 
At   Your  Bookstore,    Princeton    University   Press 
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Counseling  the  Handicapped 

in  the 

Rehabilitation  Process 

By  Kenneth  W.  Hamilton,  Ohio  State  University. 
This  book  gives  an  unusual  picture  of  how  the  in- 
terested person  can  be  of  specific  help  in  returning 
handicapped  men  or  women  to  an  active  status  in 
their  competitive  society.  The  reader  will  discover 
how  to  understand  the  whole  character  of  the 
handicapped  person  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  and 
from  this  vantage  point  he  can  guide  the  impaired 
person  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  self  and 
the  potentialities  that  have  remained.  ".  .  .  For 
the  employer,  the  physician,  the  teacher,  the  social 
worker,  and  all  others  interested  in  counseling  the 
handicapped,  Professor  Hamilton  has  produced  a 
'  sound  study." — NAM  News  $3.50 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped 


A  SURVEY  OF  MEANS  AND  METHODS 

Edited  by  William  H.  Soden,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
45  Contributing  Specialists.  Brings  under  one  cover 
representative  accounts  of  modern  procedures 
now  being  used  successfully  in  the  mental  and 
physical  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons.  The 
broad  scope  of  the  book  covers  the  subject  from 
medical,  surgical  and  psychiatric  techniques 
through  vocational,  social,  educational  and 
psychological  procedures  which  help  to  develop 
limited  abilities.  ".  .  .  deserves  its  place  in  all 
medical,  industrial,  welfare,  and  sociology  libra- 
ries .  .  .  a  good  contemporary  summary  of  the 


day's  activities." — The  Survey 
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By  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  University  of 
Southern  California.  Throws  a  clearer 
light  on  the  entire  field  by  bringing 
the  normal  or  "slightly  maladjusted" 
personality  into  relief  against  a  back- 
ground of  material  which  discusses 
the  many  phases  of  abnormal  be- 
havior. Describes  what  the  reader  can 
do  to  advance  the  cause  of  mental 


'ogy  og  Vnsnlat  Wealth 

health,  and  to  see  that  the  early 
environment  of  his  children  is  condi- 
tioned properly  to  avoid  excessive 
conflict  that  endangers  mental  health. 
".  .  .  well  freighted  with  clues  to 
human  behavior  and  its  relationship 
to  mental  conditions." — King  Features 
Syndicate  $5.00 
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By  Harold  T.  Christensen,  Purdue  ation  of  family  life,  and  the  rearing 

University.   A   rational   treatment   of  of  children.  Topics  include:   predict- 

marriage  to  help  the  reader  to  greater  ing  success  or  failure)  sexua,  perspec. 

understanding    of    the    problems    of  .       j          j                        u 

.  •              £.            L       L       r           j  *lve>    parenthood,    and    growing    old 

matrimony.    I  he   author  has   focused 

on  interpersonal  relationships  of  men 
and    women    during    courtship,    mar- 


riage, the  establishment  and  continu- 


gracefully  . . .  "(Marriage  Analysis)  is 
sound,  readable,  and  practical." — 
Family  Life  $4.50 
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(Continued  from  page  464) 
in  their  genuine  desires  and  proclivities, 
being  forced  to  engage  in  routine  ac- 
tivities against  their  own  inclinations, 
these  patients  develop  their  own  form 
of  protest."  He  also  says  that  not  only 
fear  and  anger  tune  the  body  for  ac- 
tion, "but  also  enthusiasm,  zest,  and 
continuous,  purposeful  striving  have  a 
tuning-up  effect  upon  the  sympathetic 
adrenal  system."  He  adds,  "without 
such  an  emotional  tuning  up  of  the 
vagatative  functions,  sustained  effort 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  efficiency." 
The  author  concludes  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  divide  the  patient's  prob- 
lems into  "physical  and  mental,"  but  he 
feels  that  "both  the  somatic  and  the 
psychotherapeutic  approach  require 
highly  trained  specialists  who  cannot 
master  both  techniques  equally  well. 
The  only  solution  for  this  dilemma  is 
teamwork  in  therapy,  a  close  coopera- 
tion between  psychiatrists  and  medical 
specialists."  A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 
New  Yor{  City 

THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  —  A 
Guide  for  Parents,  by  Edith  M.  Stern 
with  Elsa  Castendyck.  A.  A.  Wyn.  #4.50 

THIS  IS  A  MUCH  NEEDED  BOOK  ON  THE 
general  topic  of  the  handicapped 
child  and  should  be  helpful  to  parents 
of  such  children.  Factual  information 
on  various  types  of  handicap  are  given, 
including  chapters  on  orthopedic  condi- 
tions, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  visual  and 
hearing  defects,  mental  retardation, 
speech  handicap,  and  rheumatic  fever 
and  other  protracted  illnesses.  Being  in- 
formed will  of  itself  help  parents  toward 
overcoming  their  guilt  feelings  in  rela- 
tion to  their  handicapped  children.  The 
book  emphasizes  that  neither  parental 
neglect  nor  heredity  is  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  the  causation  of  handicap  among 
children.  Parents  are  guided  to  assume 
a  "realistic"  approach.  The  book  should 
deter  parents  from  expensive  shopping 
around  and  should  more  sucessfully 
steer  them  to  ethical  practitioners.  Re- 
sources to  which  parents  may  turn  are 
specifically  named. 

Parents  are  helped  to  understand  the 
child's  psychological  reactions  to  his  spe- 
cific type  of  handicap  and  are  given 
explanation  for  the  behavior  which  may 
result.  The  handicapped  child's  be- 
havior is  likened  to  that  of  normal 
children,  as  are  his  needs  and  satisfac- 
tions. This  is  an  especially  effective  ap- 
proach because  the  general  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  children  and  the  at- 
titudes expressed  in  the  book  are  excel- 
lent and  wholesome.  Parents  are  ad- 
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vised  against  overprotecting  their  handi- 
capped children  and  are  helped  to  at- 
tain a  balanced  approach  in  discipline 
and  in  fostering  independence.  In  pre- 
senting the  many  compensations  which 
oan  be  made,  perhaps  too  much  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  nonphysical  com- 
pensations for  physical  disability.  It 
might  have  been  preferable  to  indicate 
what  other  types  or  lesser  degree  of 
physical  activity  are  open  to  the  child. 

The  book  succeeds  in  acquainting 
parents  with  the  importance  of  their 
own  attitudes  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  personality  of  their  handi- 
capped child.  It  points  up  the  value  of 
the  two  parents  pulling  together,  the 
place  of  the  siblings,  and  methods  of 
handling  visitors  in  the  home.  At  times, 
the  pressure  on  the  reading  parent  as- 
sumes judgmental  character  or  moral 
overtones,  such  as  "be  sure  it  is  love 
untempered  by  overprotective  pity, 
wholesome  love  for  his  own  sake,  not 
oversentimental  love  that  is  a  frantic  at- 
tempt to  atone  for  his  sightlessness." 
Also,  at  times,  more  specific  and  de- 
tailed hints  in  respect  to  the  different 
types  of  handicap  would  have  been  help- 
ful, especially  in  relation  to  children  of 
different  ages.  The  chapters  on  the 
blind  or  partially  sighted  and  the  deaf 
or  hard  of  hearing  are  particularly  good 
in  the  detailed  aids  that  are  given. 

A  minor  number  of  medical  errors 
have  crept  into  the  text.  It  is  also  some- 
what unfortunate  that  the  language  level 
of  the  book  is  much  too  high  for  the 
general  run  of  parents,  though  it  makes 
for  easy  and  interesting  reading  to  a 
professional  person.  This  book  should 
be  valuable  for  medical  students  and 
students  in  other  fields  as  well  as  for 
trained  professionals  about  to  begin  their 
work  with  handicapped  children. 
Director  SAMUEL  M.  WISHIK,  M.D. 

Bun-tiu  of  Child  Health,  New  Yorl( 

THE  STAKES  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  by  H.  J.  van 
Mook.  Norton.  $3.75 

DR.  VAN  MOOK'S  INQUEST  ON  IMPERIAL- 
ism  gives  the  general  reader  a  quick 
look  backward  at  Southeast  Asia's  check- 
ered history  and  a  glimpse  of  possible 
future  East-West  relationships.  From  a 
lifetime  of  experience  as  an  administra- 
tor in  the  Netherlands  Indies  govern- 
ment he  has  attempted  to  place  in  per- 
spective the  events  which  have  led  to 
the  present  precarious  balance  in  Asia. 
The  book  deals  with  each  country  in 
Southeast  Asia,  to  some  degree,  but  is 
particularly  revealing  for  its  treatment 
of  Indonesia. 


•S?— 


It  was  Dr.  van  Mook's  postwar  assign- 
ment to  attempt  to  restore  a  framework 
of  government  which  was  eventually  to 
be  turned  over  to  independent  Indones- 
ian hands.  His  diagnosis  of  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  this  plan  of  orderly 
transfer  of  authority  stresses  Dutch  weak' 
ness  after  the  war;  British  "highhanded" 
willingness  to  deal  with  republican  au- 
thorities on  a  basis  of  equality,  thus 
raising  their  status;  administrative  col- 
lapse after  Japanese  surrender;  and  ef- 
fective anti-Western  propaganda  fed  the 
Indonesians  during  three  years  of  oc- 
cupation. Van  Mook  grants  that  the 
British  had  to  deal  in  some  fashion  with 
local  leaders.  He  concedes  that  the 
Dutch  made  tactical  mistakes  in  seeming 
to  want  to  restore  prewar  privileges  and 
in  failing  to  grasp  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  grand  gesture  adapted  to  Asian 
sensibilities.  Finally,  he  exposes  the  deep" 
er  causes  of  colonial  distintegration  in 
a  review  of  the  Indies  prewar  adminis- 
tration and  its  weaknesses. 

He  cites  first  the  show-window  as- 
pects of  the  Dutch  colonial  system — the 
public  services,  good  transportation  and 
modern  amenities.  It  was  a  strong  go- 
ing concern.  As  he  puts  it,  "the  body 
of  an  Indonesian  state  was  there  .  .  . 
But  how  about  the  spirit?"  His  candid 
answer  to  this  question  explains  why  the 
bonds  forged  for  years,  by  scrupulous 
colonial  officials  did  not  hold.  First,  gen- 
eral education  facilities  were  lacking. 
Next,  the  efficient  political  and  econo- 
mic structure  was  the  work  of  Dutch 
and  Eurasian  executives,  leaving  the  In- 
donesians with  no  sense  of  participation 
in  their  own  affairs.  Political  and  edu- 
cational segregation  in  turn  led  to  social 
separation — not  by  design  but  by  cir- 
cumstances. The  consequent  lack  of  real 
communication  cut  both  ways,  isolating 
the  Indonesians  in  their  own  country; 
and  shutting  the  Dutch  off  from  effec- 


tive guidance  of  the  growing  nationalist 
movement. 

The  Japanese  intrusion  on  this  situa- 
tion inevitably  exposed  its  weaknesses 
and  destroyed  such  rapport  as  might 
have  held  the  fabric  together.  In  van 
Mook's  view  an  entirely  new  fabric  of 
relationships  must  take  its  place.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Western  nations  still 
have  responsibilities  in  Southeast  Asia 
if  it  is  to  be  saved  from  the  Communist 
tide.  He  sees  hope  only  in  united  East- 
ern action  toward  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Specifically  he  prescribes  Marshall  Plan 
aid  on  Marshall  Plan  conditions,  to  speed 
economic  reconstruction.  He  recognizes, 
however,  the  necessity  for  voluntary 
Asian  participation  in  any  such  program 
and  stresses  repeatedly  that  only  volun- 
tary association  can  any  longer  serve  the 
interests  of  either  Asia  or  the  West. 

There  are  illuminating  sidelights  on 
recent  developments  in  Burma,  Indo- 
China  and  the  Philippines  in  this  book, 
but  its  chief  importance  is  as  the  best 
analysis  we  have  had  from  the  enlight- 
ened Dutch  viewpoint  of  contemporary 
events  in  Indonesia. 

CJEORGIANA  G.  STEVENS 
Booi(   Review   Staff, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 

PIVOT  OF  ASIA  —  Sinkiang  and  the 
Inner  Asian  Frontiers  of  China  and 
Russia,  by  Owen  Lattimore,  and  others. 
Little,  Brown.  #3.50 

AS  A  COOPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE  IN 
scholarship,  this  masterly  study  of 
Sinkiang  and  its  Inner  Asian  frontiers 
is  a  model  of  its  kind.  For  the  clarity 
and  force  of  its  exposition,  the  integra- 
tion of  treatment,  and  the  direction  of 
the  research  that  went  into  it,  Lattimore 
is  directly  responsible.  A  half  dozen 
scholars,  however,  contributed  their 
diverse  linguistic  and  area  knowledge 
to  the  Inner  Asian  Seminar  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  which  developed 
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A  monumental 

new  study  of  the 

human  personality  by 

KAREN 
HORNEY,  M.D. 

NEUROSIS 

AND 

HUMAN 
GROWTH 

THE  STRUGGLE  TOWARD 
SELF-REALIZATION 

>  In  her  newest  and  most  important 
work  to  date,  Dr.  Homey  throws 
new  light  on  the  causes  and  develop- 
ment of  a  neurosis.  Viewing  the 
neurotic  process  as  a  special  form 
of  human  development,  or  the  anti- 
thesis of  healthy  growth,  she  shows 
how  under  favorable  conditions 
man's  energies  go  toward  realizing 
his  own  potentialities.  Under  inner 
stress,  however,  a  person  becomes 
alienated  from  his  real  self  and 
throws  his  energies  into  the  crea- 
tion of  a  false,  idealized  self,  based 
on  pride  and  harassed  by  doubts, 
self-contempt  and  self-hate.  Dr. 
Horney  clearly  and  concisely  traces 
the  different  stages  of  this  process, 
describing  neurotic  claims,  the 
tyranny  of  inner  dictates,  and  the 
neurotic's  solutions  for  conflict  in 
emotional  attitudes  —  domination, 
self-effacement,  dependency. 

Throughout  the  book  Dr.  Horney 
stresses  the  forces  that  can  reverse 
this  process  and  lead  the  individual 
toward  true  self-realization. 


At  all  bookstores 


1.75 


Write  for  free  descriptive  catalog  of 
Norton  Books  in  Psychiatry 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

101  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK  3 


the  rich  material  in  the  volume. 

Sinkiang  province  is  an  extremely 
complex  entity  in  itself,  as  the  chapters 
on  its  peoples,  economy,  and  social  struc- 
tures reveal.  But  the  complexity  in- 
creases when  Sinkiang  is  viewed  in  terms 
of  its  geographical  setting.  Around  it 
lie  China,  Mongolia,  Russia,  Afghanis- 
tan, Kashmir,  and  Tibet.  Its  predomi- 
nantly Moslem  populace  links  it  with 
Pakistan  and  the  Moslem  Middle  East, 
while  its  Mongol,  Kirghiz,  and  Kazakh 
minorities  have  had  long  historical  as- 
sociations with  their  kinsmen  in  Russia, 
China,  and  Mongolia. 

In  the  sense  of  this  direct  physical 
contact  Lattimore  views  Sinkiang  as 
the  "pivot  of  Asia"  and  "a  new  center 
of  gravity"  in  world  politics.  Even  more, 
"Sinkiang  holds  a  pivotal  position"  be- 
cause it  is  centered  in  an  area  where 
political  change  and  transition  are  oc- 
curring and  where  "there  is  not  a  single 
political  movement  engaged  in  the  de- 
fense of  an  old,  established  democracy, 
for  in  these  regions  no  such  democracy 
has  ever  existed."  In  the  immediate 
present,  it  may  be  expected,  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  "renounce  no  sover- 
eignty" in  lands  such  as  Sinkiang  long 
claimed  as  Chinese,  but  they  "will  at- 
tempt to  apply  new  policies"  modeled 
"on  those  of  the  Russians  in  Soviet 
Asia."  Such  changes  will  probably  occur 
also  in  Inner  Mongolia,  the  Moslem 
areas  of  Ninghsia  and  Kansu,  and  Tibet. 
But  Sinkiang  "will  most  rapidly  trans- 
mit to  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and 
Iran  the  news  that  passes  from  mouth 
to  mouth  where  few  people  read  or 
hear  the  radio — news  of  the  meaning  in 
their  lives  of  great  political  changes  in 
China." 

Sinkiang  is  as  interesting  for  its  past 
as  for  its  present.  Its  civilization  reached 
a  high  stage  before  the  Christian  era 
and  flourished  for  over  a  millennium 
down  to  the  Mongol  conquests.  Its 
early  Buddhist  mural  and  sculptural  re- 
mains, described  in  an  appendix  by 
Alice  Thorner,  rank  high  among  the 
world's  artistic  creations.  A  second  ap- 
pendix provides  interesting  specimens  of 
the  literature  and  oral  art  of  the  Uighurs, 
Kazakhs,  and  Kirghiz,  but  mostly  from 
a  later  period. 

In  addition  to  Chinese,  Mongol  and 
other  nomad  invaders  have  overrun  the 
rich  sases  of  the  Tarim  basin  inter- 
mittently since  the  Han  dynasty;  more 
recently,  the  rivalries  of  Tsarist  Russia 
and  the  British  Empire  also  embraced 
Sinkiang  (an  appendix  discusses  inter- 
national boundaries  on  the  Pamirs  which 
may  again  make  history).  The  longest 


and  most  detailed  chapter  deals  with 
Chinese  policies  in  Sinkiang,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  twentieth  century.  Three 
appendices  treat  briefly  of  the  regions, 
soils,  and  the  oil  resources  of  Sinkiang. 
This  book  can  be  read  wtih  ease  and 
profit  by  the  layman,  and  yet  both  its 
documentation  and  material  are  such 
that  all  further  studies  of  Sinkiang  must 
make  it  their  point  of  departure. 

T.  A.  BISSON 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
University  of  California. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ISRAEL:  Its  History 
and  Its  Promise,  by  Joseph  Dunner, 
Ph.D.  Whittlesey  House.  #4.75 

THE  OPENING  WORDS'  OF  THIS  BOOK 
consist  of  a  quotation  from  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  written  in  1943,  raising  a 
question  which  many  still  ask:  "I  fear 
Palestine  could  never  support  all  the 
Jews,  and  the  Arabs  would  start  a  con- 
stant war  if  all  of  them  came.  Why 
can't  Jews  be  members  of  a  religious 
body  and  natives  of  the  lands  in  which 
they  live?" 

This  book  gives  the  facts,  following 
the  murder  by  Hitler  of  6,000,000  Jews 
— one  third  of  their  entire  people — 
which  caused  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  change 
her  mind  and  become  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  new  state 
of  Israel.  This  reviewer,  after  talking 
with  a  large  number  of  people  who 
still  theorize  about  the  evils  of  a  Jewish 
state,  is  convinced  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing quite  natural  theories  about  sup- 
posed conditions,  but  fail  completely  to 
face  the  facts  of  recent  history.  These 
facts  are  clearly  and  simply  related  by 
the  author,  chairman  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  of  Grinnell  College, 
who  has  spent  much  time  in  Israel  and 
written  widely  on  the  Near  East. 

Not  only  does  Professor  Dunner  show 
that  the  Jews,  following  World  War  II, 
had  no  other  acceptable  place  to  go  ex- 
cept Palestine,  but  that  they  have  actu- 
ally made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
development  of  democracy  and  the  Near 
East  by  the  kind  of  a  republic  they  set 
up  there. 

The  chapter  on  Jerusalem  is  good 
reading  for  those  who  will  want  to 
follow  the  hot  debate  on  the  Inter- 
nationalization of  the  Holy  City  that 
will  take  place  in  October  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Last  year  the  Assembly,  under  a  strange 
combination  which  included  the  Arab 
League,  the  States  under  Vatican  in- 
fluence, and  the  Russian  Bloc,  voted  to 
carry  out  the  old  plan  of  Internationali- 
( Continued  on  page  470) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER.  Opening-  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  serv- 
ice family  agency.  One  year  experience  in 
private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200,  de- 
pending- on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  78  Slate 
St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

CASEWORKER—Opening  in  private  multiple 
service,  child-placing  agency.  Good  super- 
vision. Salary  according  to  training  and  ex- 
perience. Member  C.  W.  L.  Write  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League.  730 
E.  Vine,  Springfield,  111. 

AVAILABLE  POSITION.  Psychiatric  Social 
Work  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Department  of  Health,  Honolulu  14, 
T.  H.  Administration  of  social  work  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  throughout 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  includes  Hono- 
lulu and  three  counties  on  five  adjacent  islands. 
Program  covers  broad  educational  activities  as 
well  as  clinical  services  in  conjunction  with 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists.  Salary  includ- 
ing bonus  from  about  $400  to  $468  per  month, 
depending  on  background  and  experience.  Ad- 
ditional income  for  special  lecture  courses — 
$300  to  $600  per  year.  Graduation  from  two- 
•  year  graduate  school  of  social  work,  five  years' 
experience  including  administration,  supervi- 
sion, and  clinic  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPERVISOR— to  super- 
vise and  develop  child  welfare  unit  in  Mem- 
phis office,  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare. 
Professional  training  and  child  welfare  experi- 
ence required.  Maximum  salary  $4,200.  Write 
Personnel  Officer,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

CASEWORKER,  professionally  trained.  Salary 
range  $2800  to  $3200,  with  annual  increments. 
Excellent  opportunity  in  growing  family 
agency,  serving  the  Willow  Run-Ypsilanti  area. 
Psychiatric  consultation  program,  progressive 
personnel  practices.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
Write  Fami|y  Agency  of  Ypsilanti,  304  North 
Huron,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  with  M.A.  in  social  work, 
psychiatric  orientation.  Beginning  salary, 
$3000-$3SOO,  depending  upon  experience.  Yearly 
increases.  Progressive  personnel  practices,  psy- 
chiatric consultation,  paid  attendance  at  FSAA 
institutes.  Supervisory  opportunity.  Opening 
January  1,  1950.  Write  John  Hanks,  Family 
Service,  126  N.  Mechanic,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


WANTED — Refined  couples  or  widows  (aged 
30-45)  who  love  children  and  desire  oppor- 
tunity to  build  character  as  house-parents  at 
private  school  for  Protestant  children  from 
broken  homes  in  Eastern  New  York  State. 
9116  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  female, 
in  a  voluntary,  general  hospital ;  staff  of  six 
trained  case  workers.  Professional  training 
plus  experience  in  administration  and  super- 
vision required.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience,  A  growing  depart- 
ment in  a  stimulating  setting  taking  social 
work  students.  Write:  Dr.  J.  R.  Glazier, 
Assistant  Medical  Director,  Hartford  Hospital, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

ADOPTION  WORKER — graduate  training  and 
experience — for  private,  state-wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  WISCONSIN 

Division  of  Child  Welfare  and  Youth  Services 


SOCIAL  WORK  CONSULTANTS 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  CONSULTANTS 
SOCIAL  WORKER  III 
SOCIAL  WORKERS  II 


$4548  to  $5388  * 

$4248  to  $5028  * 

$3888  to  $4608* 

$3528  to  $4188* 


*  Salaries  quoted  include  bonus  based  on  cost  of  living  index. 

POSITIONS  FOR  TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AS:  Child  wel- 
fare consultants;  staff  training  consultants;  community  organization  con- 
sultants; district  supervisors;  foster  home  finders;  child  welfare  workers. 

Write  for  further  information.  Include  a  resume  of  your  interests,  train- 
ing, and  experience. 

BUREAU    OF    PERSONNEL,    STATE,   CAPITOL,    MADISON,    WISCONSIN 


NEW  MEXICO  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
positions  open  for  County  Directors  and  Case 
Reviewers.  '  For  information  and  official  appli- 
cations, write :  Merit  System  Supervisor,  Box 
939,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

SUPERVISOR:  Professionally  trained  case- 
work supervisor  wanted  in  a  Child  and  Family 
Service  Agency.  Attractive  salary  dependent 
upon  education  and  experience.  Good  person- 
nel practices.  Write — Director,  Lutheran  Wel- 
fare Service,  210  Summit  Street,  Toledo  4, 
Ohio. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— Supervisor  Child 
Welfare  Services,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona. 
Beginning  salary  $260  month.  One  year  grad- 
uate study,  four  years  experience,  one  year  of 

which     was     as     supervisor. Foster     Home 

Finder,  beginning  salary  $250  month.  One 
year  graduate  training,  one  year  experience. 
Maricopa  County  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
1209  W.  Madison  Stieet,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR—  Small  established 
Crippled  Children's  Home.  Case  work  and 
Administrative  ability  necessary.  State  salary. 
Martha  Washington  Home  for  Dependent 
Crippled  Children,  4515  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST,  REGIS- 
TERED, to  direct  own  program  as  resident 
for  adult  cardiac  convalescent  Home  near  New 
York  City.  Salary  plus  maintenance  $2500  or 
more,  depending  upon  experience.  Attractive 
surroundings,  pleasant  living  quarters.  9121 
Survey. 

WANTED  —  Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau  ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries  ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  expanding  to  provide  services  in  spe- 
cial units  for  military  personnel  and  war  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  emergency.  Qualified 
caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  directors 
needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for  execu- 
tive and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as  they 
occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and 
experience  in  casework  agency  with  some  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  responsibility. 
Write  National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 
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psychiatric  consultation.  Salary  $3000-$3900, 
depending  upon  training  and  experience.  Write 
Holy  Family  Adoption  Service,  158  North 
Occidental  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  26,  Cali- 
fornia. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Classifications  Caseworker  I  and 
II  provide  salary  range  $2,700-$4,500.  Place- 
ment on  scale  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Marcel  Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY— Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic.  Requirements :  master's  degree  in  so- 
cial work,  supervisory  and  administrative  ex- 
perience. Active  community  education  pro- 
gram. Close  cooperation  with  state  mental 
hospital.  Professionally  qualified  staff.  Write 
Mrs.  Miriam  Holden,  Peoria  Mental  Hygiene 
Clinic,  1420  Knoxville  Avenue,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

NURSE.  R.N.  Administrative,  Pediatric,  and 
Public  Health  experience  to  supervise  person- 
nel and  health  program  in  pre-school  tem- 
porary care  institution.  Stimulating  position. 
Live  in  preferred.  Write:  Infants  Home  of 
Brooklyn,  1358  56th  Street,  Brooklyn  19,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT  with  wife  also  to  be  em- 
ployed for  small,  rural  home  for  dependent 
boys.  Must  have  religious  motivation  m  sym- 
pathy with  Quaker  beliefs.  Boys'  worker  with 
wife  also  needed.  If  interested  send  complete 
information  about  self  immediately  to  Quaker- 
dale  Farm,  New  Providence,  Iowa. 

CASEWORKER,  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Write :  Director,  Social  Service 
Department,  The  State  Hospital  at  Morganton, 
Morganton,  N.  C. 

SUPERVISOR.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  with  fully  trained  staff  and  expanding 
program.  Member  FSAA  and  Child  Welfare 
League.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  and 
experience  preferred  for  multiple  service  Jew- 
ish Agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  quali- 
fications. Write  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 45  Church  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

SUPERVISORY  and  CONSULTANT  OPEN- 
INGS  in  expanding  public  welfare  program. 
Graduate  training  and  experience  required. 
Field  representative  for  integrated  field  serv- 
ice, salary  range  $3780-$4500;  Child  Welfare 
Consultant,  $3780-$4500;  Child  Welfare  Su- 
pervisor of  district  office,  $3300-$4020.  Write 
levada  State  Welfare  Director,  P.O.  Box 
1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 

HOUSEMOTHER.  Group  work  training  or 
experience.  To  supervise  small  beautifully  lo- 
cated Lutheran  home  for  adolescent  girls  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Excellent  opportu- 
nity in  much  needed  developing  program. 
$2400.00  and  complete  maintenance.  Write 
Lutheran  Children's  Friead  Society,  244  Citi- 
zens Aid  Building,  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive   Positions 


284  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By   Appointment 
Bryant  9-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER— 35— M.A.  Married.  10  years' 
experience — Diversified  child  care  institutions. 
Sectarian,  non-sectarian  fields.  Desires  change. 
Location  unimportant.  Adequate  residential 
facilities  vital.  9118  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  female,  nine  years  experi- 
ence community  organization,  group  work, 
writing  and  public  relations  on  national  and 
local  levels.  Seeks  supervisory  or  administra- 
tive position,  greater  New  York.  9115  Survey. 

SOCIAL  WORKER— 5  YEARS  CASEWORK 
EXPERIENCE,  excellent  references,  B.A., 
some  credits  MSSW,  secretarial  experience. 
Knowledge  German,  French,  Spanish,  Yiddish. 
Interested  casework,  personnel,  research.  New 
York  City  area.  9119  Survey. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS  in  children's 
institution  desired  by  man  and  wife.  School 
of  social  work  graduates,  each  have  several 
years  supervisory  and  executive  experience  in 
children's  institutions,  child  welfare  agencies. 
References  available.  9120  Survey. 

MAN,  34,  MSW,  supervisory  and  administrative 
experience  in  adoptions,  child  welfare,  juvenile 
detention  and  probation ;  wants  executive  posi- 
tion. 9086  Survey. 

CASE  AIDE  or  RECEPTIONIST,  Part-time. 
Experienced  psychiatric  and  normal  children. 
Education:  A.B.  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  M.A.  Student,  C.C.N.Y. 
Desires  work  in  Social  Agency  New  York 
City.  9053  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE— 35— M.A.  Married.  Desires  new 
Association.  13  years'  experience— All  admin- 
istrative phases — Dependent,  Neglected  Or- 
phan, Delinquent  Children,  Sectarian,  Non- 
sectarian  fields.  Location  unimportant.  Com- 
munity— Board  interest  vital.  9117  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE— Male,  35;  institutional  and  per- 
sonnel experience.  Ordained  clergyman.  De- 
sires executive  position  with  progressive 
agency.  9122  Survey. 

HOUSE  FATHER  AND  GUIDANCE  DIREC- 
TOR. Heavy  experience,  mature,  specially  de- 
linquent and  problem  boys.  Available  immedi- 
ately. 9123  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE.  37,  Married.  7  years  progres- 
sive administrative  experience :  group  work, 
recreation,  community  organization.  Available 
immediately.  9124  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

DUpUy SOc     per     line 

Non-di«play lOe    per    word 

Minimum     Charge      .      32. OO    per    Insertion 
Discounts     .         .         10%    on   six   insertions 

CASH   WITH   ORDER 
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(Continued  from  page  468) 
zation,  approved  in  1947,  before  the 
Arab  seizure  of  a  part  of  Jerusalem  and 
thus  divided  the  city  into  two  parts. 
The  United  States  delegation  and  others 
warned  that  such  a  plan  was  now  im- 
possible, since  neither  Israel  nor  Trans- 
Jordan  would  give  up  its  sovereign  ter- 
ritory or  surrender  its  citizens  to  an  un- 
tried United  Nations  government.  Sure 
enough,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  to 
which  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred,  found  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  plan  and  turned 
the  question  back  to  the  next  Assembly. 

This  reviewer  served  on  a  fact-find- 
ing commission  that  went  to  Palestine 
to  inquire  of  religious  leaders  of  all 
faiths  their  opinion  of  the  practicability 
of  the  Assembly's  plan.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  them  said  it  was  impractical, 
and  that  religious  interests  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  the  appointment  by  the 
United  Nations  of  a  Commissioner  to 
supervise  and  guarantee  free  access  to 
the  holy  places  without  assuming  any 
political  authority  over  either  Arab  or 
Jewish  sections  of  the  City. 

All  the  world's  problems — political, 
economic,  social  and  religious — are 
found  in  Israel  and  the  Arab  lands.  It 
is  a  highly  controversial  subject,  and 
with  the  new  war  in  Korea,  becomes 
more  so.  Professor  Dunner  frankly 
states  his  belief  in  Israel  and  his  ad- 
miration for  what  it  is  doing  to  give 
homes  to  the  downtrodden  Jews  of 
the  world.  But  he  also  believes  that 
the  Arabs  have  their  rights  and  that  a 
just  peace  between  the  two  peoples 
is  the  most  imminent  problem  faced  by 
the  Near  East.  Students  of  the  sub- 
ject will  find  nothing  especially  new 
here,  but  those  who  want  a  connected, 
dispassionate  story  of  the  founding,  the 
organization,  and  the  problems  of  the 
new  state,  with  its  international  rela- 
tions, will  find  it  in  this  volume. 

SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 
Lecturer  and  Author 

AFRICAN  DEPENDENCIES:  A  CHAL- 
LENGE    TO     WESTERN     DEMOC- 
RACY,  by   Nwankwo   Chukwuemeka. 
Frederick-William  Press.  #3.50 

ALTHOUGH    IN    SUBSTANCE    A    CAREFUL, 
objective,     and     almost     technical 
analysis  of  the  present  economy  and  the 
industrial  potentials  of  Nigeria,  Profes- 
sor  Chukwuemeka's   book   fully   vindi- 
cates  its   more  general   title — "A  Chal- 
lenge to  Western  Democracy."    For,  by 
means  of  an  incisive  and  realistic  analysis 
of  Nigeria  as  a  typical  instance,  the  au- 
(Continued  on  page  472) 


CLASSIFIED  CLUES 


SPPEACPPB«ARJICLEUS'  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
,?  •  Res«>rch,  revision,  bibliographies. 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
mriet  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
i-ASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institgute,  50-S  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in    the   betterment    of    the    world.      Put    it    in 

you/»  LlbJ?ryV,  $4'00  a   ?ear-      1?9°   Broadway 
it  58th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-  Salem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,    Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

FOR  A  PUBLISHER? 

Out  basic  policy  a  to  encourage  new  authors.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  publisher  of  your  book  (or  pam- 
phlet), learn  how  we  can  help  you.  Send  la  your 
manuscript  or  write  today  for  Free  Booklet  Y. 

VANTAGE    PRESS,    INC..    230    W.    41    St.,    N.    Y.    18 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

At  Special  Rates 

Family  Series.  .  .(set  of  7).  .  .50c 

Who's  To  Pay  for  Social  Work- 
Leonard  Mayo 5c 

SPECIAL  ISSUES-BACK  NUMBERS 

Calling  America  Series.  .30c  ea. 
Segregation 

Right  of  All  People  to  Know 
Education  for  Our  Time 
Food 

™E  SURVEY 

II2E.  1 9  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
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per    copy.      Applications,    subscriptions    and 
orders  to  P.   O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 


necticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
divisions  under  which  local  units  operate. 
Raises  funds  annually  to  support  cancer  re- 
search, education  of  the  public  and  physi- 
cians, improvement  of  standards  of  cancer 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Field  Army  has  a 
service  program  organized  by  divisions  in 
which  more  than  a  million  volunteers  par- 
ticipate. Educational  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Society's  divisions  and  local 
units. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  Mind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary ;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities :  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad ; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas ;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY—  817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Montnly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarter! 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,745 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces;  Services  to  Vet- 
erans ;  Home  Service  ;  International  Activi- 
ties; Disaster  Services;  Medical  Services; 
The  National  Blood  Program;  Nursing  Serv- 
ices; Food  and  Nutrition  Service;  First 
AM,  Accident  1'revention,  and  Water  Safety  ; 
Volunteer  Services  ;  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  .  and  College  Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  rtiations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 

BIG      BROTHERS      OF      AMERICA,      INC. 

(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  »nd 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Senior 
Scouting — 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc,  Amery 
Hovghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  **7  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park ;  Co-Sponsor  School  Settle- 
ment, 120  Jackson  Street,  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


QIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912'  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.:  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  it* 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
S3. 50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  S|K>rts,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION ON  ALCOHOLISM,  INC.  (a  divi- 
sion of  The  Yale  Plan  on  Alcoholism),  I 
East  103rd  Street,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  A 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1944, 
to  aid  in  the  education  ot  the  public  in 
matters  pertaining  to  alcoholism.  It  does 
not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- Dry  controversy. 
It  provides  speakers  to  interested  groups 
and  distributes  factual  unbiased  literature. 
It  organizes  citizen's  committees  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  country,  and  sponsors 
and  guides  these  local  committees  in  pro- 
grams of  education  and  action  in  their  com- 
munities, designed  to  meet  this  great  medi- 
cal and  social  problem.  Through  these  local 
affiliates  it  promotes  and  establishes  facili- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic. 
It  promotes  prevention  of  alcoholism  through 
education  and  rehabilitation. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City.  N.  I 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WKLFAKE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries j 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped:  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85.000  Senior  members. 
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DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  starling  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Jaenicke,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL   URBAN    LEAGUE,  organized  in 

1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION.  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
nuni,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA   9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


(Continued  from  page  470) 
thor  gives  his  readers  clear  insight  into 
the  basic  problems  of  contemporary 
colonial  relations,  with  some  sobering 
realization  of  the  vital  linkage  between 
the  economic  and  the  political  factors 
in  the  colonial  education.  It  is  both  in- 
teresting and  significant  that  such  an 
analysis  and  expose  should  come  from 
a  native  African  who,  as  an  American- 
trained  engineer,  combines  great  respect 
and  hope  for  the  potential  services  of 
Western  technology  with  an  unshake- 
able  conviction  that  any  development 
program  which  neglects  the  long  term 
interests  of  the  native  populations  or 
ignores  their  legitimate  political  aspira- 
tions, and  so  fails  to  secure  their  en- 
thusiastic cooperation,  will  turn  out  to 
be  both  a  political  and  an  economic 
boomerang  to  industrially-based  Western 
democracy. 

The  new  programs  of  the  European 
powers  for  colonial  development,  as  well 
as  the  American  Point  Four  program, 
are  clearly  seen  in  the  light  of  such 
analysis  to  stand  at  a  critical  and  pre- 
carious crossroads,  where,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  may  pursue  a  profitable  and 


truly  democratic  course  of  develop- 
mental collaboration  or,  on  the  other,  a 
risky  and  finally  disastrous  extension  of 
the  old  policy  of  exploitation  and  un- 
stable dependence  in  a  fresh  round  of 
economic  imperialism.  Without  propa- 
ganda and  with  objective,  realistic  argu- 
ments, the  author  outlines  the  two 
courses  and  their  momentous  alterna- 
tives. His  preference,  for  both  native 
and  Western  interests,  is  the  path  of 
democratic  copartnership,  spelled  out  in 
convincing  detail  as  the  retention  of  na- 
tive land  ownership,  partly  industrialized 
agriculture  but  without  a  plantation 
economy  and  exploited  labor,  native 
farm-cooperatives  and  cooperative  mar- 
keting and  credit,  the  promotion  of  na- 
tive skills  at  all  levels  by  technical  and 
agricultural  schools,  a  degree  of  indus- 
trialization soundly  planned  and  based 
on  a  free  trade  world  market  and,  as  a 
very  important  safeguard  and  factor  of 
morale,  progressive  extension  of  politi- 
cal participation  and  self-government. 

The  logic  of  this  analysis  leads  out 
beyond  any  present  plans,  especially 
with  respect  to  controlling  auspices. 

Without  explicitly  saying  so,  the  ob- 


vious corollaries  of  Mr.  Chukwuemeka's 
data  and  reasoning  would  be  a  new 
colonial  development  plan  under  United 
Nations'  auspices  with  provision  for  the 
planned  participation  of  the  trained 
leadership  of  these  colonial  peoples  and 
eventually  their  admission  to  United 
Nations  membership.  This  may  sound 
apocalyptic  to  some,  but  a  planned  and 
mutually  profitable  liquidation  of  politi- 
cal imperialism,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  to  their  interest  holdings  in 
Asia  in  the  last  decade,  should  have 
been  accepted  twenty-odd  years  ago  as 
the  "chance  of  a  century"  rather  than 
have  been  laughed  off,  as  it  was  by  the 
League  of  Nations'  drafting  committee 
as  wastebasket  agenda.  Particularly  to 
American  liberals,  a  sober  rethinking  of 
the  colonial  situation,  with  combined 
regard  for  its  political  and  economic 
linkages  and  complications,  is  advisable, 
if  not  imperative.  For  surely  they  would 
not  have  us,  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
become  partners  of  a  "new  imperialism" 
of  risky  and  unfair  capital  investment  or 
saboteurs  of  the  world  progress  of 
democracy  we  profess  to  champion. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 
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Over  600,000  Bell  Telephone  People 
Are  Helping  to  Get  Things  Done 


It  takes  many  things,  all  put  together,  to 
provide  good  telephone  service  for  a  big  and 
busy  Nation. 

There  are  telephone  instruments  and  switch- 
boards and  buildings  and  almost  endless  miles 
of  wires  and  cables  across  the  country. 

These  are  important.  But  they  could  not 
possibly  do  the  job  without  the  skill,  loyalty 
and  courtesy  of  more  than  600,000  Bell  Tele- 
phone men  and  women. 


That  is  the  vital  human  force  that  puts  life 
into  all  of  this  telephone  equipment  and  makes 
it  work  smoothly  and  efficiently  for  millions  of 
people.  That  is  the  priceless  asset  of  the  Nation's 
telephone  system. 

Essential  as  they  are  in  peace,  the  skill,  cour- 
tesy and  energy  of  Bell  Telephone  people  are  of 
even  greater  value  in  time  of  national  defense. 
They  are  now  helping  the  country's  industries 
and  armed  forces  to  get  things  done. 


BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Survey  Readers  Write 


Separate  but  Equal 

George  Stoney's  interesting  article,  "In 
Defense  of  the  Regional  Plan"  (Survey, 
June,  1950),  gives  some  praise  where 
praise  is  definitely  due,  but  the  piece 
neglects  an  aspect  of  regional  education 
as  presently  conceived  which  may  destroy 
its  effective  operation  among  several  of 
the  southern  states. 

Whether  or  not  the  plan  was  originally 
drawn  up  to  preserve  the  southern  pattern 
of  segregation  in  education,  that  pattern 
per  se  can  present  the  full  realization  of 
the  goals  of  regional  education,  even  for 
whites.  American  constitutional  law  at 
this  point  requires  that  separate  facilities 
in  education  be  "equal"  and  that  equal 
treatment  within  or  without  state  boun- 
daries be  afforded  to  segregated  groups. 

Thus,  if  a  qualified  white  student  in 
Florida  is  sent  by  the  state  to  a  regional 
medical  institution,  an  equally  qualified 
Negro  student  must  be  granted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  a  regional  medical 
school  for  Negroes.  Florida's  medical 
training  program  therefore  is  relatively 
simple.  But  the  problem  of  states  having 
an  already  established  medical  school  is 
left  unsolved  by  any  plan  thus  far  pro- 
posed under  the  regional  system.  Do  such 
states  plan  to  abolish  these  schools,  or 
are  they  willing  to  admit  Negroes  on  an 
unsegregated  basis?  The  Gaines  decision 
has  made  clear  that,  if  whites  are  given 
certain  training  within  state  lines,  Negroes 
must  also  be  given  such  training  within 
state  lines.  The  establishment  by  these 
states  of  separate  Negro  facilities  would 
do  much  to  defeat  one  of  the  prime  pur- 
poses of  the  regional  education  plan — that 
of  saving  money  by  cooperative  action. 

This  analysis  above  applies  to  all  the 
graduate  fields  which  will  come  under  the 
regional  plan.  I  can  see  only  one  prac- 
tical solution — that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  modify  its  interpretations  of 
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the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  hold  that, 
for  educational  purposes,  the  state  line  is 
no  longer  the  determining  factor  of  pub- 
lic responsibility.  Such  a  decision  would 
allow  the  southern  states  still  addicted  to 
segregation  to  provide  "equal"  facilities 
on  a  regional  basis  without  regard  for 
existing  conditions  or  institutions  in  any 
particular  state.  The  ideal  solution,  of 
course,  is  for  the  states  to  abolish  segre- 
gation. Some  states  are  doing  so;  the 
others  may  be  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
simple  mechanical  pressure  of  constitu- 
tional law,  which  itself  refuses,  as  we 
see  from  the  recent  Henderson  case,  to 
declare  segregation  as  such  illegal. 

JUSTIN  MONTGOMERY 
Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 

"Shadyoaks" 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  so  grateful  to  The 
Survey  for  giving  us  that  lovely  little 
sketch  by  Elizabeth  Hollady,  "It  Happened 
in  Shadyoaks"  [September].  It  is  a  fine 
answer  to  some  of  the  ignorant  critics  of 
the  South,  for  it  shows  that  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Southerners,  many  of  them,  are 
getting  away  from  old  prejudices  and  ways 
of  behaving.  There  is  more  of  this  kind 
of  thing  in  the  South  today  than  a  lot 
of  Northerners  seem  to  know. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  help  to  every- 
one if  magazines  would  print  more  stories 
and  articles  like  Mrs.  Holladay's,  instead 
of  forever  talking  about  mistakes  and 
shortcomings  which  many  Southerners  re- 
gret, and  are  working  to  change. — M.J.T. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Seeing  the  Forest  Whole 

It  will  be  another  index  of  the  profes- 
sionally narrowing  and  personally  stunting 
effects  of  specialization  among  people  con- 
cerned with  social  welfare  if  a  magazine 
with  the  multiple  service  interests  of 
Survey  does  not  survive.  No  other  single 
periodical  aims  to  cover  the  news  and  in- 
formation of  the  welfare  area,  including 
the  three  fields  of  social  work,  education, 
and  public  health. 

Are  there  as  many  Survey  subscribers 
among  teachers  and  other  school  person- 
nel as  there  should  be?  People  in  our 
school  systems  should  be  keeping  abreast 
of  social  welfare  thinking,  just  as  health 
and  social  workers  should  be  informed 
about  teaching  and  the  schools.  Are  the 
professional  associations,  with  their  sub- 
groups, each  issuing  journals,  cutting  into 
Survey  subscriptions?  Survey  must  remind 


workers  in  the  welfare  area  of  their  need 
to  keep  in  view  the  whole  forest  as  they 
bore  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  twig 
on  the  branch  of  their  particular  tree. 
Chicago  Heights,  III.         HENRY  S.  MAAS 

Getting  at  Pre-delinquents 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest 
Kathryn  Close's  article,  "Get  'Em  While 
They're  Young,"  in  the  October  issue  of 
The  Survey,  describing  the  program  of 
the  New  York  City  Youth  Board. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board's  Advisory 
Committee  I  feel  that  it  is  on  the  right 
track  and  doing  a  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

I  was  disappointed,  however,  that  among 
the  organizations  Miss  Close  mentioned  as 
cooperating  with  the  Board,  such  as  the 
Y's  and  Scouts,  she  failed  to  include  the 
Boys'  Clubs. 

I  hate,  naturally,  to  see  the  Boys'  Clubs 
ignored,  as  our  own  has  been  closely  co- 
operating with  the  program,  especially  in 
the  summer  camp  placements.  We  have 
taken  a  full  quota  of  delinquent  boys  to 
camp  during  the  last  two  seasons. 

Miss  Close's  statement  that  it  is  actually 
revolutionary  for  an  organization  to  go 
out  and  find  the  child  who  needs  help  is 
true  and  should  be  reiterated.  Our  Boys' 
Club  has  been  doing  this  and  saying  this 
for  years  and  years. 

Prevention  has  been  our  policy  and  it 
has  been  carried  out  by  actually  getting 
into  the  Club  membership  all  neighbor- 
hood children  who  are  considered  prob- 
lems. 

At  the  present  time,  here  in  our  own 
Club  we  are  trying  to  get  every  truant, 
delinquent,  and  also  the  boys  back  from 
reformatories  who  live  within  a  ten-block 
area  of  the  Club. 

These  problem  boys  are  a  nuisance.  To 
many  workers  they  create  situations  which 
upset  a  nice  easy-going  program,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  meet  the  delinquent  prob- 
lem, you  have  got  to  get  the  kids  who  are 
going  to  become  delinquent  before  they  are 
too  far  gone.  ALBERT  B.  HINES 

Executive   Director 
Madison  Square  Boys  Club 
New 


[The  author  denies  any  intended  slight 
in  failing  to  mention  the  Madison  Square 
Boys'  Club  as  well  as  many  other  organi- 
zations that  work  well  and  closely  with 
the  New  York  City  Youth  Board.  Those 
that  were  picked  out  for  specific  reference 
were  included  as  examples  only.  —  KC] 
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Among  Ourselves 

FROM  THE  GROUND  UP— a  sheaf  of 
articles  in  this  issue  which  take  up,  in 
turn,  revolutionary  reforms  in  land  owner- 
ship in  Japan,  and  going  forward  or 
urgently  needed  in  Korea  and  throughout 
much  of  Asia  today,  by  Karl  A.  Wittfogel, 
page  477;  "From  Homesteads  to  Valley 
Authorities  in  the  USA,"  by  Benton  Mac- 
kaye,  page  496;  "Twenty  Million  Acres  of 
Tree  Farms,"  a  picture  spread,  page  499. 

A  LITTLE  MORE  than  a  year  ago 
(September  1949)  The  Survey  carried  a 
disheartening  report  on  "The  'Hard  Core' 
DP's"  by  Edward  B.  Marks,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  Geneva  staff  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization.  Last  month,  the 
IRO  voted  an  extension  of  its  life  beyond 
the  previously  fixed  deadline  of  March  31, 
1951,  until  its  funds  run  out  or  its  job  is 
finished.  That  the  job  will  be  done  by  the 
fall  of  1951  is  now  the  hopeful  conclusion 
of  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  director  general. 
The  liberalizing  of  the  U.  S.  Displaced 
Persons  Act,  the  resumption  of  the  move- 
ment to  Australia  which  had  been  blocked 
for  some  time,  the  discovery  that  the  IRO 
funds  have  been  augmented  by  the  clear- 
ing up  of  UNRRA  records,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  IRO  activities  to  cover  Iron 
Curtain  refugees,  all  these  have  changed 
the  outlook  for  the  homeless  from  despair 
to  great  encouragement. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  forecast  is  that  the  task  of 
resettling  or  otherwise  providing  for  them 
"will  be  completely  done"  before  the  in- 
ternational agency  of  mercy  and  succor 
ceases  its  operations. 

CYRUS  S.  CHING  has  taken  leave  of 
absence  from  his  post  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
to  head  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  a 
nine-man  body  recently  established  by 
Executive  order  in  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Agency.  The  White  House  an- 
nouncement stated  that  Mr.  Ching  would 
serve  for  a  limited  period;  then  he  will 
return  to  his  work  as  the  nation's  ace 
mediator.  (See  "Industrial  Peace  Is  His 
Business,"  by  Beulah  Amidon,  The  Survey, 
December  1949.) 

DR.  HOWARD  A.  RUSK  w  a  s  named 
by  President  Truman  last  month  as  chair- 
man of  a  seven-member  national  advisory 
committee  on  the  selection  of  medical  per- 
sonnel for  the  armed  forces.  Survey 
readers  know  Dr.  Rusk,  associate  editor  of 
The  New  Yor%_  Times,  as  writer  of  oc- 
casional articles  for  our  pages,  and  as  the 
recipient  of  the  first  Survey  Award,  be- 
stowed on  him  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  1948. 

TWO  BREAKS  in  the  segregation  pat- 
tern of  southern  education  were  recently 
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reported,  one  from  Tennessee,  one  from 
Virginia.  Like  the  changes  in  Kentucky 
discussed  by  O.  C.  Dawkins  in  the  July 
Survey,  the  new  steps  are  in  higher  edu- 
cation. Tennessee's  Attorney  General  ap- 
proved the  admission  of  three  qualified 
Negro  students  to  the  state  university  for 
professional  training.  At  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  the  graduate  law  school 
already  had  been  opened  to  non-white 
students,  a  Negro  has  been  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  the  doctorate  in  education. 

CORRECTIONS.  In  the  October  issue 
of  The  Survey  the  printer  made  an  in- 
explicable last  minute  change  in  a  date  in 


Kathryn  Close's  article  "Get  'Em  While 
They're  Young,"  thus  leaving  one  state- 
ment without  much  meaning.  As  the 
printer  put  it,  the  sentence  read:  "The 
State  Youth  Commission  Act,  due  to  ex- 
pire this  year,  has  been  extended  to  1950." 
It  should  have  read  "to  1953"  as  did  every 
proof  until  the  final  copy. 

The  editors  must  take  responsibility  for 
an  error  in  the  July  issue  which  gives 
the  wrong  price  on  a  pamphlet  'Testing 
Results  in  Social  Casework,"  published  by 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
192  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  16. 
The  correct  price  is  $2,  not  $1.50  as 
erroneously  quoted. 
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Tata  from  Black   Star 


Unofficial  observers  who  watched  the  victory  parade 
of    the   Chinese    Communists   in    Shanghai   in    1949. 
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Asia's  Freedom  . . . 
and  the  Land  Question 

With  aggression  balked  in  Korea  comes  the  call  for  civil  reconstruction  there 
and  for  widespread  espousal  of  agrarian  reforms  matching  MacArthur's  in  Japan. 


KARL  A.   WITTFOGEL 


LIKE  A  GIGANTIC  PRISM  THE  K.OKEAN  WAR  BROUGHT  INTO 
focus  all  the  major  problems  of  the  contemporary 
Asiatic  scene.  Basic  principles  of  Soviet  political  pro- 
cedure are  impressively  high-lighted.  The  question  as 
to  whether  an  agrarian  country,  such  as  China,  has  a 
significant  military  potential  is  being  answered  in  a  new 
way.  The  close  interlocking  of  civil  and  tactical  aspects 
of  modern  warfare  becomes  glaringly  evident. 

And  then  there  is  the  status  of  the  free  countries  of 
Asia.  What  was  obvious  for  years  is  today  dramatically 
confirmed:  No  USA  policy  can  hope  to  operate  success- 
fully unless  it  accepts  the  non-Communist  states  of  Asia 
as  equals.  In  the  UN  and  outside  it  we  look  more  and 
more  to  our  Asiatic  friends  for  political  counsel;  and 
their  reactions  are  increasingly  influencing  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  free  world. 

But  is  there  time  to  complete  this  consolidation?  Are 
we  not  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  conquest  of 
Western  Europe  ?  And  does  not  this  threat  compel  us  to 
concentrate  our  energies,  since  the  loss  of  Europe  would 
engulf  all  free  countries,  those  of  Asia  included? 

Only  the  short-sighted  can  deny  the  reality  of  this 
danger  or  the  problems  arising  from  its  recognition.  But 
it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  neglect  long  term  political 
planning  in  Asia  because  we  realize  that  a  global  con- 
flagration may  be  impending.  The  bolder  we  are  in 
helping  the  nations  of  free  Asia  to  settle  their  national 
issue — and  certain  key  institutional  issues  as  well- — the 
stronger  will  be  their  position  on  their  own  continent 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  contribution  they  can  make 
to  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Proper  handling  of  the  national  issue  involves  above 
all  the  definite  acceptance  of  the. fact  that  most  non- 
Communist  countries  in  Asia  already  have  gained  their 
independence  and  that  the  rest  are  about  to  do  so.  If 
Great  Britain  could  give  up  India,  the  greatest  colony  of 
modern  times,  and  in  addition  Ceylon  and  Burma,  then 
it  should  be  possible  to  stop  the  death  dances  of  other 
outmoded  colonial  regimes.  The  USA  strongly  urged 
Holland  to  liquidate  its  Indonesian  empire;  but  praise- 


worthy as  this  action  was,  its  psychological  effect  will  be 
seriously  vitiated  if  it  is  not  followed  up  consistently. 
The  future  of  a  free  Holland  is  best  served,  not  by  its 
pro-colonial  die-hards,  but  by  Netherlanders  who  are 
ready  to  endure  temporary  economic  hardships  in  re- 
turn for  a  strengthened  international  position  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  same  holds  for  the  French.  Our  recent 
decisions  regarding  the  Bao  Dai  government  were  based 
on  a  static  conception  of  the  Indo-Chinese  situation.  By 
using  our  economic  resources  courageously  and  by  stress- 
ing the  disastrous  political  and  military  consequences  of 
an  archaic  colonialism,  we  could  dispel  a  good  part  of 
the  present  confusion.  We  should  also  reemphasize  our 
conviction  that  the  defense  of  free  Asia  should — and  the 
sooner  the  better — be  fully  shared  in  by  Asiatic  leaders. 

The  United  Nations  in  its  defense  of  the  Korean  Re- 
public placed  an  American  general  at  the  head  of  its 
troops — General  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  not  only 
brought  military  experience  but  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Orient  to  the  task.  This  was  justified  by  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  and  by  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  forces,  as 
the  liberators  of  the  area,  were  the  only  group  able  to 
tackle  this  task  and  to  tackle  it  fast.  The  American  com- 
mand has  done  a  magnificent  military  job,  and  gained 
active  support  of  many  Western  and  Asiatic  nations.  But 
Asiatic  aid  is  as  instructive  for  its  omissions  as  for  its 
commissions.  No  serious  observer  can  doubt  that  in  case 
of  a  Communist  attack  on  a  member  of  an  established 
free  Asiatic  bloc,  such  countries  as  India  and  Pakistan 
would  make  a  much  greater  effort  to  check  the  aggressor 
than  they  have  done  up  till  now.  To  be  sure,  neither 
India  nor  Pakistan  is  today  a  great  military  power,  and 
the  free  Asiatic  states  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to 
any  integrated  operational  union.  But  such  a  union  can- 
not be  ruled  out  of  any  long  range  planning.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  whatever  political  combination  our  Asiatic 
friends  may  attain  must  safeguard  the  freedom  of  Asia 
under  its  own  leadership. 

Formerly  Japan  was  looked  up  to  by  many  Asiatic 
countries.  Its  development  toward  a  modern  economic 
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An  economic  historian,  Professor  Wittfogel  has 
specialized  in  Chinese  institutional  history  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  In  1925  he  became  an  associate  of 
the  Institut  fur  Sozialforschung,  University  of  frank- 
furt-am-Main,  later  known  as  the  Institute  of  Social 
Research,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  His 
"Wirtschaft  und  Gesellschaft  Chinas"  was  hailed  by 
Prof.  R.  H.  Tawney  of  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics as  "the  most  important  work  by  a  European  scholar 
on  the  subject  of  Chinese  economic  life." 

Incarceration  in  Nazi  prisons  and  concentration 
camps  antedated  his  coming  to  the  USA  in  1934,  and 
by  1941  he  had  become  an  American  citizen.  Last 
year  he  was  one  of  31  experts  invited  by  Ambassador 
Philip  P.  Jessup,  as  chairman  of  a  Consultants  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Department,  to  submit  background 
material  for  their  study  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
Far  East. 


order — the  only  development  of  the  kind  in  Asia  to  date 
— created  the  essential  prerequisites  for  constitutional 
government  in  a  democratically  open,  or  at  least  semi- 
open,  society.  But  like  Western  Germany,  Japan  suffers 
from  its  former  expansionist  policy.  This  policy  resulted 
not  only  in  the  present  occupation,  but  in  feelings  of  deep 
distrust  among  the  peoples  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia 
for  a  power  that  only  yesterday  tried  to  dominate  them. 

India  is  in  an  entirely  different  position.  The  vast 
young  republic  is  not  an  advanced  country  when  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  of  Western  industry  and  military 
power.  Yet  its  population  is  huge,  its  economic  potential 
great,  and  its  industry  and  system  of  communications 
far  superior  to  those  of  China.  Strategically  and  politi- 
cally India  is  the  heartland  of  South  Asia.  Its  familiarity 
with  modern  forms  of  law,  government,  property  and 
civil  rights  favors  the  growth  of  democratic  institutions 
and  an  awareness  of  the  dangers  of  Communist  expan- 
sion, particularly  in  nearby  Tibet  and  Iran. 

If  Nehru  were  nothing  but  a  modern  reincarnation  of 
Oriental  theocracy  and  bureaucratic  despotism,  he  would 
have  fitted  as  easily  into  the  Russian  mold  at  did  Mao 
Tse-tung.  His  reluctance  to  bring  his  country's  entire 
economy  under  the  control  of  the  state  assumes  fresh 
political  significance  today.  Any  plan  to  relegate  India 
to  a  subordinate  position  in  fighting  our  joint  battles 
should  bring  to  mind  India's  attitude  in  World  War  II. 
And  any  attempt,  now,  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  1941- 
1945  on  a  new  level  disregards  not  only  the  lessons  of  the 
past  but  invaluable  possibilities  springing  from  newly 
initiated  and  accomplished  changes  in  Indian  society. 

Thus  the  pivot  for  the  defense  of  non-Communist  Asia 
is  neither  Washington  nor  London,  but  New  Delhi.  The 
First  Asian  Relations  Conference  was  held  in  1947  in 
the  Indian  capital;  and  it  was  inaugurated  by  the  Indian 
prime  minister,  Nehru. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  essentially  with  what  the  Western 
countries  in  general  and  the  USA  in  particular  should 
contribute  to  the  emancipation  and  consolidation  of  a 
free  Asia.  But  having  indicated  some  of  the  major 


adjustments  and  sacrifices  that  a  bold  American  policy 
will  require  of  us,  I  now  want  to  emphasize  that  such 
a  policy  makes  sense  only  if  those  whose  friendship  we 
seek  are  fully  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues  in- 
volved and  of  what,  in  broadest  terms,  is  at  stake. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations,  the  attitude  of 
the  free  countries  of  Asia  toward  the  USSR  and  other 
Communist  governments  constitutes  a  paramount  prob- 
lem. Any  genuine  friend  of  Asia's  new  freedom  will  be 
pleased  to  see  these  countries  taking  an  independent  stand 
on  such  matters  as  the  recognition  of  Communist  China 
or  negotiations  with  Peking  and  Moscow;  and  in  view  of 
the  smoldering  suspicion  against  new  Western  interfer- 
ences, our  statesmen  should  lean  over  backwards  to  re- 
assure them  regarding  the  sincerity  of  our  attitude. 


B 


UT  IT  WOULD  BE   HUMILIATING — AND   NOT  ONLY   FOR  US 

— if  these  efforts  of  ours  should  keep  us  from  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  Asiatic  friends  to  events  in  other  parts 
of  the  world;  for  the  proper  evaluation  of  these  events 
may  decide  the  success  or  failure  of  crucial  moves  on 
Asia's  political  chessboard.  Any  Indian  attempt,  for  in- 
stance, to  reach  an  understanding  with  Communist  China 
should  take  into  account  American  efforts  to  establish 
permanent  and  good  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Examination  of  the  record  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  sincere  aim  of  America's  leading  statesmen  during 
and  immediately  after  World  War  II;  and  the  conces- 
sions made  to  that  end  today  seem  appallingly  great. 
But  the  record  shows  with  cruel  clarity  that  the  USSR, 
while  taking  full  advantage  of  our  yielding  policy,  never 
gave  up  its  basic  Leninist-Stalinist  perspective.  Treating 
the  USA  and  all  other  allies  as  potential  enemies  even 
during  the  war  years,  the  Soviet  Union  expanded  its 
power  to  such  a  degree  that  today  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  in  precarious  balance. 

India  found  it  advisable  to  recognize  Communist  China 
without,  to  our  knowledge,  requesting  effective  guarantees 
that  peace  would  be  preserved  in  Southeast  and  South 
Asia  and  without  demanding  the  abandonment  of  China's 
imperialist  designs  on  Tibet.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  free 
countries  of  Asia  to  make  unequal  diplomatic  treaties 
with  Communist  China,  treaties  that  permit  all  manner 
of  privileges  to  the  official  and  unofficial  representatives 
of  Mao's  regime,  while  the  representatives  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  contracts  enjoy  no  comparable  advantages 
in  China  ?  What  reason  do  we  have  to  assume  that  Tibet, 
after  losing  its  quasi-independence,  will  not  be  used  to 
further  the  aims  of  over-all  communist  strategy  in  Asia, 
just  as  Eastern  Germany  and  the  vassal  states  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  are  being  used  in  Europe  today?  Do  we 
have  any  reason  to  think  that  the  Chinese — and  the 
Russian — Communist  leaders  are  more  impressed  by  the 
arguments  of  a  Nehru  than  they  were  by  the  opinions 
of  a  Roosevelt  ?  The  history  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
is  open  to  anyone  who  wants  to  study  it.  It  shows  Mao 
and  his  followers  strictly  opposed  to  even  the  least  devia- 
tion from  the  Leninist-Stalinist  basic  concepts.  While 
still  tolerating  their  Chinese  Beneses  and  Masaryks,  they 
crushed  all  persons  and  groups  that  revealed  a  "social 
democratic"  or  "Trotskyist"  bias — that  is,  all  those  who 
spoke  their  ideological  language  and  shared  their  over- 
all political  goals,  but  who  dared  at  one  point  or  another 
to  criticize  their  methods  and  means. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  the  American  government  was 
extremely  lenient  with  organized  supporters  of  the  Soviet 
regime;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Kremlin  from 
maneuvering  the  USA  into  a  highly  disadvantageous 
position.  Nehru's  government  has  oppressed  the  Indian 
Communist  Party.  Mao  and  Stalin  will  nevertheless  gladly 
accept  any  Indian  offers  of  mediation  or  political  support. 
But  can  anyone  familiar  with  the  structure  and  ideology 
of  the  new  apparatchil{  societies  of  Russia  and  China 
believe  that  the  Nehru  government  is  anything  else  than 
a  potential  enemy  to  Moscow  and  Peking? 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  contacts  and  negotiations 
between  the  Communist  and  non-Communist  camps  are 
impossible.  There  is  ample  proof  to  the  contrary.  And 
political  expedience  demands  that  such  relations  should 
continue  to  be  sought  and  implemented  as  long  as  the 
present  armed  truce  is  maintained.  But  members  of  the 
free  world  who  enter  into  such  relations  should  know 
the  nature  of  the  ground  they  tread.  The  free  coun- 
tries of  Asia  will  further  the  consolidation  of  their  part 
of  the  globe  only  to  the  extent  to  which  their  leading 
statesmen  combine  flexibility  with  firmness  and  good 
will  with  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  two  great  Com- 
munist powers,  Russia  and  China,  with  whom  they  share 
the  continent. 


T, 


O    UNDERSTAND    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PROBLEM    IS    VITAL. 

But  it  is  not  enough.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  a  much 
shrewder  judge  of  Mao's  intentions  than  many  Western 
"experts."  Yet  he  lost  out.  Why?  Reference  to  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Nationalist  army,  although  important  for 
the  final  development,  is  not  the  answer.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  Chiang's  soldiers  fought  with 
considerable  success.  But  suddenly  the  tide  turned;  and 
it  turned  not  only  because  the  Soviets  handed  over  large 
military  supplies  to  their  Chinese  comrades  or  because, 
according  to  competent  opinion,  they  helped  plan  the 
Chinese  Communist  strategy.  Whatever  the  weight  of 
this  aid — and  it  is  probably  greater  than  has  been  assumed 
— it  must  not  make  us  forget  the  basic  psycho-sociological 
fact  that  the  peasants,  who  for  years  had  at  best  been 
lukewarm  toward  the  Nationalist  regime,  eventually 
swung  to  the  Communists.  To  be  sure,  not  all  peas- 
ants did  this  but  numbers  of  rural  poor  sufficient  to  para- 
lyze those  who  wavered  or  opposed  them,  and  to  under- 
mine the  morale  of  the  Nationalist  armies. 

The  Communists  appealed  to  discontented  elements  in 
the  villages  by  promising  a  radical  land  reform  and  by 
implementing  their  promises  when  they  gained  power. 
During  the  years  1946-1947,  the  Chinese  Politburo  un- 
leashed a  veritable  rural  revolution  with  all  the  terroristic 
accompaniments  that  have  been  traditional  in  such  move- 
ments in  China  and  elsewhere.  And  although  this  vio- 
lent agrarian  outburst  frightened  many  villagers,  it  deeply 
impressed  the  mass  of  China's  rural  population — and,  it 
seems,  eventually  also  the  mass  of  the  Nationalist  soldiers. 
Correcting  what  they  described  as  "excesses"  and  "local 
misunderstandings,"  the  Communists  proclaimed  a  more 
moderate  land  policy.  At  the  same  time,  they  stepped 
up  their  military  operations.  By  1949,  they  were  the 
masters  of  all  the  major  provinces  of  China  proper. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Chiang  Kai-shek  solemnly  admitted 
the  need  for  comprehensive  land  reform  in  China;  and 
he  promised  to  recognize  the  bulk  of  the  changes  made 


by  the  Communists  in  the  villages.  Chiang's  belated 
statement  glaringly  reveals  the  absurdity  of  his  stubbornly 
held  earlier  policy.  His  former  insistence  that  mili- 
tary victory  over  the  Communists  should  precede  reform 
indicates  how  insensitive  he  was  to  the  acute  political — 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  military — significance  of 
the  land  question.  Compared  with  the  Generalissimo, 
Tsar  Nicholas  and  his  minister  Stolypin  were  farsighted 
and  daring.  The  Russian  land  reform  of  1908  upset 
Lenin,  who  felt  that  a  successful  implementation  of  Stoly- 
pin's  program  would  go  far  to  destroy  peasant  support 
for  the  hoped-for  revolution. 


T, 


HIS    IS    NOT    THE    PLACE    TO    DISCUSS    THE    REASONS    THAT 

slowed  up  the  Tsarist  reform  in  1908  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  discontented  peasants  became  a  decisive  force  in 
the  revolutionary  developments  of  1917  and  1918.  But  no 
investigation  of  the  birth  of  Bolshevik  power  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  role  of  the  agrarian  question  in  the  critical 
period  of  Communist  victory  and  consolidation.  The 
master  strategists  of  the  Kremlin  have  systematically  ana- 
lyzed this  lesson  of  the  October  Revolution  and  they  have 
carefully  applied  it  to  agrarian  conditions  in  Asia.  In 
any  discussion  of  the  likelihood  of  peace  or  civil  war  we 
should  fail  the  statesmen  of  free  Asia  badly  if  we  hesi- 
tated to  insist  on  a  bold  and  effective  land  policy. 

But  do  we  have  the  right  to  participate  in  discussions 
on  rural  policy  in  Asia?  We  have  indeed.  Poorly  in- 
formed critics  accuse  the  American  government  of  having 
done  nothing  to  promote  land  reforms  in  Korea.  A  quick 
reading  of  Dr.  McCune's  "Korea  Today"1  will  show  how 
unjustified  such  a  statement  is.  Even  less  justified  is  the 
claim  that,  influenced  by  considerations  of  status  quo  and 

1  George  M.  McCune,  with  the  collaboration  of  Arthur  L.  Grey, 
"Korea  Today,"  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge  1950.  The  bulk 
of  all  Korean  data  adduced  hereafter  is  taken  from  this  instructive  and 

comprehensive    study. 


The  Project 


The  author  spent  1935-1937  in  the  Far  East  where 
he  conceived  a  new  type  of  oriental  history,  charged 
with  social  and  economic  concern,  which  was  to  take 
form  in  The  Chinese  History  Project — a  research  cen- 
ter, backed  by  foundation  grants  and  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  in  cooperation  with 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Since  1939,  Western 
and  Chinese  scholars  have  been  at  work  under  Prof. 
Wittfogel's  direction.  Their  findings  will  run  to  a 
score  of  illustrated  quarto  volumes. 

The  first  volume,  published  by  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  and  the  Macmillan  Company  (1949), 
is  a  "History  of  Chinese  Society.  Liao  (907-1125)"  by 
Karl  A.  Wittfogel  and  Feng  Chia-Sheng — chief  assist- 
ant (1937-39)  in  the  Oriental  Division,  U.S.  Library 
of  Congress,  and  now  director  of  research,  National 
Academy  of  Peiping.  The  volume  deals  with  the  Liao 
empire  which  for  200  years  controlled  the  regions  of 
modern  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  the  northeast  part 
of  China  proper — and  established  patterns  applied 
by  three  subsequent  great  dynasties  of  conquest. 
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established  interests,   we   are   incapable   of  promoting  a 
thorough  agrarian  reform  anywhere  in  Asia. 

Actually,  the  USA  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  land  reforms  of  modern  times.  Under  the 
MacArthur  administration  proprietary  conditions  in  rural 
Japan  have  been  changed  profoundly.  At  the  close  of 
World  War  II  tenancy  was  so  widespread  that  "70  per- 
cent of  the  farming  population  depended  in  some  degree 
upon  rented  land."2  Pressed  by  the  American  authori- 
ties, the  Japanese  Diet  on  October  21,  1946,  passed  a  land 
reform  law,  which  was  carried  out  not  in  five  years,  as 
originally  planned,  but  in  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

The  reform  commissioned  the  government  to  purchase 
the  bulk  of  all  land  above  one  cho  owned  by  absentee 
landlords  and  all  land  above  three  cho  owned  by  cultiva- 
tors (the  average  peasant  farm  is  about  one  cho  or  2.45 
acres).  The  three-cAo  limit  affected  only  2.3  percent  of 
all  farms  on  the  main  islands.  The  tenants  did  not  deal 
with  the  landlords  but  with  the  government  which  sold 
them  the  land  somewhat  below  the  purchase  price — the 
government  making  up  the  difference  by  subsidy. 

And  how  much  did  the  tenants  pay?  Despite  a  pro- 
gressing inflation  the  law  fixed  the  price  in  money,  an 
arrangement  that  was  definitely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
small  farmer-buyers.  Before  the  reform  the  tenants  paid 
their  rent  in  rice,  and  their  annual  obligation  amounted 
to  "somewhat  more  than  50  percent  of  the  yield."  As  a 
result  of  the  reform  "the  landlord  now  receives  for  his 
land  only  7  percent  of  the  crop  grown  on  it  in  one 
season."  What  this  means  becomes  clear  when  we  hear 
that  "before  the  war,  the  value  of  the  land  ranged  from 
800  to  1,000  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crop."  In  other 
words:  "Due  to  the  inflation  .  .  .  government  purchases 
of  land  in  1947  and  1948  were  tantamount  to  confisca- 
tion." Because  of  the  one.-cho  limit,  some  land  is  still 
being  rented  out,  but  under  radically  improved  condi- 
tions. The  great  bulk,  about  90  percent  of  all  arable 
land,  became  the  property  of  the  peasants  who  till  it. 

The  Japanese  reform  accomplished  what  Stolypin  had 
hoped  to  do  but  could  not;  and  it  was  done  without  the 
pro-f(iilaf(  bias  that  marked  the  Russian  attempt  of  1908. 
A  few  months  ago  I  discussed  the  reform  with  a  Japanese, 
scholar  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Communists. 
He  was  truly  baffled.  Since  the  reform  was  so  obviously 
favorable  to  the  peasants,  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
him,  understand  how  a  capitalist  state  like  the  USA 
could  have  accomplished  it. 


UT  WE  DID   ACCOMPLISH  SUCH   A   LAND  REFORM    IN    JAPAN. 

And  we  laid  the  foundation  for  a  similar  development 
in  South  Korea.  The  first  fact  is  much  too  little  known. 
The  second  has  been  even  more  carefully  obscured.  And 
those  who  have  most  raucously  criticized  our  vacillation 
in  Korea  have  been  largely  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  it. 
In  Japan,  we  occupied  the  country  as  victors,  and  our 
political  directives  have,  for  the  time  being,  the  force  of 
commands.  In  Korea,  we  came  as  liberators,  and  al- 
though the  American  Military  Government  exerted  al- 
most unlimited  authority  at  first,  it  gave  increasing  free- 
dom of  action  to  various  groups  and  parties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Communists — including  critics  of  USA 
policy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Military  Government 
favored  the  combination  of  conservatives  led  by  Dr. 
Syngman  Rhee,  and  this  seems  to  be  true.  But  our 


policy   was   more   complicated — and   more   democratic — 
than  this  often-made  statement  suggests. 

The  "moderates"  as  well  as  the  non-Communist  "left" 
elements  were  sympathetic  to  a  coalition  government  with 
the  North  Korean  Communists;  and  their  representatives 
officially  took  this  line  in  April  1947  in  Pyong-yang  at  the 
Coalition  Conference  in  which  the  North  Koreans  had 
a  majority.  The  Military  Government  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  preventing  the  South  Koreans  from  going  the 
way  of  the  assorted  Peoples'  Democracies  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. But  the  USA  did  not  want  to  see  its  conservative 
allies  become  "little  Chiang  Kai-sheks,"  as  current  folklore 
would  have  us  believe.  Chiang  ruled  his  country  auto- 
cratically. In  contrast,  the  American  authorities  in  Korea 
began  early  to  restrict  the  power  of  the"  conservatives. 

In  1946,  they  appointed  additional  moderates  and 
leftists  to  the  Interim  Legislative  Assembly;  in  1947,  they 
favored  the  organization  of  a  middle-of-the-road  group 
and  coalition;  and  in  1948,  they  promoted  a  National 
Assembly  that  was  much  more  responsive  to  popular 
needs  than  its  predecessor  had  been.  It  was  despite  the 
resistance  of  the  pro-landlord  conservatives  that  the  Mili- 
tary Government,  after  some  initial  hesitancy,  enforced 
the  limited  land  reform  of  1947.  And  it  was  despite 
resistance  from  this  same  source  that  in  the  summer  of 
1949  the  National  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  97  to  19  out 
of  a  full  membership  of  153,  accepted  a  comprehensive 
reform  law  that,  with  certain  modifications,  preserved  the 
substance  of  the  strongly  pro-tenant  bill  drafted  by  the 
liberal  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Cho  Pongam. 

The  limited  reform  of  1947  provided  only  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Japanese -held  land.  The  tenants  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  this  land  for  a  price  equal  to 
three  annual  crops  to  be  paid  in  fifteen  annual  install- 
ments. This  meant  that  a  former  tenant  would  pay  out 
20  percent  of  his  yearly  crop  during  the  period  of  trans- 
fer instead  of  the  traditional  rental  of  50  percent  or  the 
recently  reduced,  U.S.-initiated,  rental  of  33^  percent. 
Although  a  vast  improvement  on  earlier  demands  and 
leading  to  full  ownership,  this  still  constituted  a  serious 
burden.  But  vigorous  Communist  counter-propaganda 
notwithstanding,  the  peasants  hastened  to  accept  these 
terms.  In  little  more  than  five  months  the  entire  trans- 
fer was  effected.  It  benefited  24.1  percent  of  the  South 
Korean  peasant  population. 

The  reform  bill  of  1949  was  concerned  with  large 
landed  property  in  the  hands  of  Koreans.  As  in  Japan, 
this  type  of  property  was  essentially  held  by  absentee 
owners.  With  certain  modifications  necessitated  by  Korean 
conditions,  the  bill  underwrote  a  land  transfer  as  radical 
as  that  accomplished  in  Japan;  and  it  was  much  more 
favorable  to  the  tenants  than  the  limited  Korean  reform 
of  1947.  According  to  its  conditions,  the  tenants  were 
expected  to  pay  five  fourths  of  one  annual  crop  over  ;i 
period  of  fifteen  years,  the  slightly  higher  price  offered 
the  former  owners  being  met  by  government  subsidy. 
Thus  the  second  Korean  land  reform  law  lowered  the 
annual  obligations  to  12.5  percent  of  the  crop  and  the  total 
obligation  to  less  than  half  that  set  by  the  first  bill. 

The  South  Korean  Assembly  sent  the  comprehensive 
second  bill  to  the  President  on  June  15,  1949.  Although 
somewhat  less  than  the  constitutionally  required  two 
thirds  majority  recommended  it,  Syngman  Rhee's  eovern- 

2  This  statement  and  subsequent  data  on  Japan  are  taken  from  Jerome  TC. 
Cohen's  excellent  book.  "Japan's  Economy  in  \Var  and  Reconstruction." 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1949. 
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mem   raised   no   formal   objections,   and    "the   law   was 
promulgated  on  June  22,  1949." 

Naturally,  the  actual  course  of  events  was  much  more 
complicated  than  this  summary  reveals.  For  fuller  de- 
tails the  reader  is  invited  to  consult  Dr.  McCune's  post- 
humously published  book  which,  though  not  completely 
free  of  stereotypes  and  illusions,  sincerely  and  fairly  pre- 
sents the  main  facts. 

The  democratic  institutions  introduced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Military  Government  did  not  operate  as  they  would 
have  in  countries  with  a  long-established  democratic  tra- 
dition and,  in  view  of  Korea's  past  history,  this  could 
hardly  be  expected.  The  new  constitution,  as  in  any 
democratic  order,  brought  the  opposing  interests  in  Ko- 
rean society  into  the  open.  Given  peace,  the  struggle 
against  conservative  hesitancy  could  have  been  expected 
to  find  a  workable  and  constructive  solution.  But,  under 
the  unusual  conditions  that  existed  in  postwar  Korea, 
the  failure  of  the  Rhee  government  to  implement  the 
second  reform  law  quickly  was  extremely  unfortunate. 
Dean  Acheson  recently  stated  that  the  Republican  gov- 
ernment had  intended  to  put  the  law  into  operation  in 
the  summer  of  1950.  Even  so,  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment must  still  explain  why  it  delayed  action  on  such 
a  vital  matter  for  an  entire  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  did  the  Communists  strike  in  June 
1950  because  they  foresaw  that  a  successful  land  reform  in 
South  Korea  would  take  the  wind  out  of  their  own  sails? 
Whatever  the  motivating  forces  may  have  been,  the  sad 
fact  remains — the  Communists  launched  their  attack 
before  the  new  and  comprehensive  land  reform  had 
benefited  the  South  Korean  villages. 


T, 


HE   CADRES    OF    THE    NORTH    KOREAN    ARMY    APPARENTLY 

included  many  poor  peasants  who,  as  former  tenants  and 
laborers,  had  been  particularly  benefited  by  the  confisca- 
tory  North  Korean  agrarian  policy.  But  while  the  land 
distribution  appealed  enormously  to  the  rural  poor,  the 
Communist  state  maintained  control  over  the  land  by 
decreeing  that  the  newly  acquired  property  could  not 
be  alienated.  In  addition,  the  tax  burden  remained  heavy, 
"special  contributions,"  added  to  the  "basic  tax"  of  25 
percent  of  the  crop,  made  a  total  annual  levy  of  30  per- 
cent of  the  crop  according  to  the  lowest  estimates  or  72 
percent  according  to  the  highest.  Above  and  beyond 
such  obligations,  there  always  looms  the  prospect  of  the 
nationalization  of  all  peasant  land  through  a  forced  col- 
lectivization. The  Leninist-Stalinist  strategy  holds  that 
in  the  struggle  for  power  the  distribution  of  land  is  a 
temporary  step  to  gain  the  support  of  the  poor  peasants. 
Lenin  asserted  again  and  again  that  after  big  property 
was  destroyed  the  small  landholders  were  "the  last  capi- 
talist class";  and,  like  Lenin,  Stalin  has  stated  frankly 
that  Bolshevik  policy  "uses"  the  peasant  for  the  purposes 
of  the  revolution. 

In  Russia  events  have  run  the  full  course.  All  reliable 
information  shows  that  in  the  USSR  the  mass  of  the  col- 
lectivized peasants  are  grimly  frustrated.  In  Eastern 
Europe  the  process  is  well  begun.  And  the  leaders  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  declared  that  whenever 
conditions  permit  the  initiation  of  an  over-all  "socialist" 
phase  of  their  economy,  the  peasants  will  have  to  be- 
come members  of  collectives.  This  is  indeed  the  inner 
logic  of  the  power  mechanism  involved;  and  we  have 


little  reason  to  doubt  that  Mao  Tse-tung  was  speaking 
in  dead  earnest  when  he  stated  in  1941  during  the  period 
of  "agrarian  reform,"  that  China  could  be  considered 
"really  felicitous"  only  when  the  country  had  arrived  at 
this  second  phase.  On  June  14,  1950,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
Liu  Shao-ch'i,  used  words  highly  reminiscent  of  Russia's 
New  Economic  Plan — the  NEP.  To  reassure  the  peasants 
he  stressed  the  "protracted"  nature  of  the  present  policy, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  indicated  that  this  period  would 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  conditions  permitted. 


M 


[ANY  LESSONS  CAN  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  PAST  33 
years  of  Soviet-directed  change.  But  will  they  be  heeded 
by  the  poor  peasants  of  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
Asia?  The  Asiatic  peasant  is  a  practical  man.  In  most 
cases  he  is  also  illiterate.  What  happens  in  distant  lands 
means  little  to  him  as  long  as  his  immediate  situation 
makes  him  suspicious  of  those  who,  while  defending 
the  status  quo  against  any  serious  agrarian  reform,  try 
to  contest  a  Communist  propaganda  that  promises  him 
relief  by  revolutionary  action  here  and  now.  Political 
leaders  who  recognize  and  seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
peasantry  can  create  a  different  psychological  climate. 

Certainly,  the  solution  of  the  land  question  is  no  sure 
cure-all,  and  in  some  countries  of  Asia,  like  Siam  and 
Indonesia,  land  tenure  apparently  is  not  a  key  issue.  But 
in  most  Eastern  countries  it  is.  And  unless  it  is  squarely 
faced  and  constructively  handled,  the  peasants  will  re- 
main unmoved  by  any  criticism  of  long  term  Communist 
policy. 

The  defeat  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  ultimate  failure 
of  Stolypin's  program  are  as  illuminating  in  this  respect 
as  are  the  manifest  success  of  the  recent  reform  in  Japan 
and  the  problems  created  by  postponed  reforms  in 
South  Korea.  The  ability  of  the  UN  to  carry  through 
land  reform  in  Korea  quickly  and  generously  will  go 
far  to  determine  the  strength  of  native  support  for 
guerrilla  war  on  the  ravaged  peninsula.  It  will  also  un- 
derline for  the  political  leaders  of  free  Asia  that  only  a 
constructive  and  dynamic  policy  in  the  villages — and  in 
the  towns — can  consolidate  and  stabilize  their  states. 

To  be  sure,  as  long  as  a  global  war  threatens,  military 
aspects  remain  of  prime  concern.  Military  weakness  will 
certainly  invite  disaster.  But  defense  measures,  however 
necessary,  are  not  enough.  In  the  immense  spaces  of  such 
an  outstandingly  agricultural  continent  as  Asia,  the  good 
will  of  the  peasantry  is  a  decisive  factor  that  no  modern 
statesman  can  afford  to  treat  lightly. 

The  USA  sincerely  wants  the  non-Communist  coun- 
tries of  Asia  as  friends.  The  spokesmen  of  American 
policy  have  made  it  clear  that  we  intend  to  support  the 
nationalist  aims  as  well  as  the  needy  economies  of  free 
Asia.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  stand  will  bear  lasting 
fruits  only  when  the  countries  involved  vigorously  and 
courageously  tackle  their  internal  problems.  What  Dr. 
McCune  says  for  Korea  is  true  for  the  great  majority  of 
all  Asiatic  countries:  "Land  reform  was  assuredly  no 
economic  panacea;  the  permanent  relief  of  Korean  agri- 
culture can  come  only  from  increasing  industrialization 
which  will  gradually  reduce  the  pressure  upon  the  land. 
However,  no  other  reform  at  the  moment  could  make 
such  a  great  contribution  to  political  stability  and  to  the 
eventual  raising  of  the  rural  standard  of  living." 
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A  report  of  several  recent  surveys  of  this  revolutionary  means  of  commu- 
nication and  its  effects  on  homes,  children,  education,  and  community  life. 

FRANK  RILEY  and  JAMES  A.  PETERSON 


TELEVISION  HAS  GROWN  SO  RAPIDLY  SINCE  THE  END  OF 
World  War  II  that  there  has  been  little  time  to  sit 
back  and  consider  its  more  fundamental  meanings.  But, 
as  1950  draws  to  a  close,  this  newest  medium  of  com- 
munication has  achieved  a  stature  that  demands,  and 
makes  possible,  a  study  of  its  present  and  potential  in- 
fluence on  our  lives.  Information  is  at  last  becoming 
available  through  which  we  can  see  something  of  its  im- 
pact on  the  family,  the  home,  on  education,  on  rural  and 
urban  life,  and  on  our  reading  and  leisure-time  habits. 

By  the  first  week  in  October,  there  were  7,715,951  tele- 
vision sets  in  use,  receiving  programs  from  107  stations  in 
62  market  areas.  Dr.  Gallup  estimated  that  more  than  6 
out  of  every  10  American  adults — or  nearly  60,000,000 
people — had  seen  a  television  show.  O.  H.  Caldwell, 
former  U.  S.  Radio  Commissioner,  calculated  that  the 
total  investment  in  television  would  soar  to  $4,500,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  1950.  Wayne  Coy,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  forecast  that  90 
percent  of  the  country's  entire  population  would  be 
served  by  TV  within  five  years.  He  envisioned  3,200 
video  stations — or  1,000  more  than  the  present  number 
of  radio  stations,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  unless 
there  is  total  war,  government  purchases  of  electronic 
equipment  would  not  drastically  interfere  with  tele- 
vision's present  development. 

Such  vast  proportions  and  potential  stand  as  an  irre- 
sistible lure  to  researchers — so  much  so  that  in  the  span 
of  a  year  television  has  turned  from  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion to  a  topic  of  clinical  analysis.  Survey  has  followed 
survey,  many  of  them  made  according  to  widely  varying 
research  techniques  and  social  or  commercial  objectives. 
In  regard  to  commercial  surveys,  Fred  B.  Manchee,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne, 
an  advertising  agency,  recently  made  what  he  termed  the 
"all-time  understatement": 

"Radio-television  research  is  in  one  hell  of  a  mess!" 

Similarly,  Dr.  Sidney  Roslow,  director  of  Pulse,  Inc., 
an  audience  measurement  organization,  has  cried  out 
in  despair  for  the  "need  to  be  sensible  and  cautious  about 
swallowing — hook,  line  and  sinker — all  the  television  re- 
search findings  now  being  cast  about." 

• 

— By  a  team  of  California  writers  already  known 
to  Survey  readers.  Mr.  Riley,  a  former  news- 
paperman, now  writes  for  radio  and  television. 
Mr.  Peterson  is  pastor  of  the  Community 
Church  in  Manhattan  Beach,  near  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 


Nevertheless,  significant  and  interesting  facts  and  trends 
are  beginning  to  emerge  from  all  this  digging,  shallow 
though  some  of  it  may  be.  They  point  up  provocative 
conclusions  as  to  the  responsibilities  and  challenges  facing 
television  today. 

One  outstanding  study,  "Television  and  the  Family," 
has  just  been  completed  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  under  the  direction  of  Edward  C.  McDonagh 
of  the  University's  staff.  To  avoid  the  weaknesses  of 
many  earlier  studies,  the  USC  project  focused  on  an 
anonymous  community  large  enough,  and  with  a  suf- 
ficient range  of  social  groupings,  to  be  valid  for  wider 
generalization.  Out  of  some  800  families,  ranging  from 
the  professional  class  to  the  unemployed,  the  study  staff 
selected  a  television-owning  group  and  a  non-television- 
owning  group,  nearly  identical  in  educational  and  eco- 
nomic composition.  Personal  interviews  were  conducted 
by  trained  interviewers,  using  a  carefully  compiled  ques- 
tionnaire. 


T, 


HE   REMARK   IS   OFTEN    HEARD   THAT   WHILE    HENRY    FoRD 

scattered  the  American  family  all  over  hell's  half-acre, 
television  is  bringing  the  family  together  again  in  the 
home.  This  was  borne  out  by  the  USC  study,  which 
revealed  that  two  thirds  of  the  television-owning  fami- 
lies do  less  visiting  than  they  used  to,  as  compared  to  one 
sixth  of  the  non-television  control  group.  Typical  com- 
ments from  television  homes  were:  "The  family  now 
stays  home  all  the  time  and  watches  the  same  programs 
.  .  .  turn  it  on  at  3  P.M.  and  watch  until  10  P.M.  We  never 
go  anywhere.  ..."  "My  husband  was  awfully  restless 
and  never  wanted  to  stay  at  home,  but  now  he  wants  to 
watch  the  sport  contests  on  TV."  "That's  all  my  husband 
wants  to  do — sit  and  watch  television.  ...  I  would  like 
to  go  out  more  often!" 

The  USC  report  observes  that  such  data  offer  "sociolo- 
gists a  good  insight  into  a  decrease  in  basic  family  inter- 
action through  conversation.  ...  It  has  been  noted  that 
television  families  are  visiting  less  and  now  it  is  observed 
that  within  the  home  conversation  has  been  decreasing. 
It  may  not  be  too  great  a  generalization  to  say  that  tele- 
vision is  bringing  the  family  members  together  in  the 
home,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  face-to-face  relation.  In  the 
evening  in  many  homes  the  television  set  is  making  the 
family  an  audience  rather  than  an  intimate  group  charac- 
terized by  spontaneous  talking  and  confiding.  Table  talk 
is  reduced  greatly  so  that  the  family  members  may  rush 
to  their  respective  chairs  to  view  their  favorite  pro- 
gram. ..." 

One  question  concerned  reading  activities.    More  than 
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two  thirds  of  the  television  families  admitted  they  were 
reading  less,  while  the  same  trend  was  found  in  fewer 
than  one  fourth  of  the  non-television  families  for  the  same 
period.  The  report  commented:  "It  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant a  finding  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  television 
and  non-television  families  are  matched  almost  perfectly 
for  age  and  educational  status." 

Similarly,  another  study  made  by  Advertest  Research, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  showed  that  in  781  homes 
daily  newspaper  reading  had  not  been  materially  affected 
by  television,  but  that  people  in  these  homes  spent  25 
percent  less  time  reading  magazines.  The  average  amount 
of  magazine  reading  per  home  was  found  to  be  three 
hours  and  one  minute  per  week  as  opposed  to  four  hours 
and  three  minutes  before  buying  a  television  set.  An- 
other survey  among  the  parents  of  junior  high  school 
students  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  showed  that  adult 
members  in  one  third  of  the  television  families  were 
reading  fewer  books. 

In  regard  to  sports,  the  USC  study  showed  that  tele- 
vision seems  to  "reduce  overt  participation  in  sport  and 
increase  vicarious  participation."  Four  out  of  ten  tele- 
vision families  reported  that  they  were  spending  less  time 
in  sports  activities. 

These  USC  findings  make  pertinent  two  questions 
probed  in  two  other  research  projects.  One  is  whether 
television  has  the  same'  impact  on  family  life  after  a 
set  has  been  in  the  home  for  a  year  or  more.  Once  every 
year  since  1948,  the  Newell-Emmett  advertising  agency  of 
New  York,  a  firm  now  reorganized  as  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  has  sent  a  trained  research  crew  into  "Video- 
town,"  an  anonymous  community  of  some  40,000  people 
within  good  reception  distance  from  all  major  New  York 
City  stations.  This  represents  the  oldest  continuing  study 
of  a  television  community.  During  the  latest  survey,  made 
this  past  summer,  all  of  Videotown's  3,007  television 
families  were  covered. 

Television  viewers  were  found  to  be  getting  more 
selective  in  their  choice  of  programs.  While  some  78 
percent  of  young  children  and  teen-agers  watch  pro- 
grams on  an  average  night,  approximately  52  percent  of 
the  grown  sons  and  daughters  and  30  percent  of  the 
parents  do  not  watch  programs  regularly.  During  the 
course  of  an  evening,  the  average  Videotown  set  is  in  use 
about  four  hours— a  startling  figure  that  shows  how  much 
children  control  a  television  set  in  the  average  home.  A 
comparison  of  television  and  non-television  families  in 
Videotown  showed  that  even  after  three  years  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  groups  are  still  comparable  to 
those  found  by  the  USC  survey. 

T 

1    HE  OTHER  QUESTION  CONCERNS  THE  DIFFERENCE   OF  TELE- 

vision's  impact  on  high  and  low  income  families.  A  few 
months  ago  a  study  conducted  by  Davees,  Koehnlein  & 
Keating,  a  Chicago  market  survey  organization,  con- 
cluded that  television  definitely  "means  more"  to  low  in- 
come families  than  to  the  higher  income  homes  having 
more  sources  of  entertainment. 

The  low  income  families  interviewed  maintained  that 
television  helped  to  keep  children  at  home  and  the  family 
together.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this  group  said  they 
were  going  less  frequently  to  taverns  and  cocktail  lounges, 
while  only  3.7  percent  felt  that  television  had  brought  any 
objectionable  influences  into  the  home.  But  25  percent 


of  the  high  income  families  thought  that  television  had 
objectionable  effects  on  children.  Criticisms  were  divided 
about  equally  between  "mealtime  difficulties"  and  "home- 
work problems."  However,  25  percent  of  the  low- 
income  families  had  reduced  their  participation  in  sports, 
compared  to  only  12!/2  percent  of  high  income  families. 

Asked  what  type  of  programs  they  would  like  to  see 
given  more  time  on  the  air,  53.6  percent  of  the  high  in- 
come group,  as  against  24.1  percent  of  the  low,  asked  for 
more  educational  and  cultural  programs.  Conversely,  66.6 
percent  of  the  low  and  32.9  percent  of  the  high  would 
like  more  entertainment. 


T 


HESE   FACTS   AND  OTHERS   INDICATE   THE   IMPACT   OF    TELE- 

vision  on  children  represents  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  the  new  industry,  and  the  public.  Several  re- 
sponsible studies  directly  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
television  on  children,  show  why. 

One  conclusion  is  rather  common  among  them: 
Teachers  are  more  critical  of  television  than  parents,  who 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  tolerant  of  television  programs 
because  they  keep  children  "at  home"  and  "occupied." 

Paul  A.  Witty,  professor  of  education  at  Northwestern 
University,  who  surveyed  some  2,100  Evanston,  Illinois, 
grade  school  pupils,  found  that  in  homes  with  video  re- 
ceivers the  average  student  spends  3.12  hours  daily  watch- 
ing television.  Over  a  period  of  a  week,  this  is  practically 
as  much  time  as  the  student  spends  in  school.  Pupils 
who  do  not  have  television  in  their  homes  devote  almost 
half  as  much  time,  or  1.69  hours,  to  watching  programs 
at  a  neighbor's  home. 

The  parents  and  teachers  of  Evanston  were  divided 
sharply  in  their  opinions  of  television.  Nearly  half  the 
teachers  spoke  critically  of  "the  low  standard  of  the  edu- 
cational offering  and  the  poor  quality  of  entertainment." 
Another  27  percent  of  the  teachers  admitted  some  "seri- 
ous limitations,"  but  recognized  television's  promise  and 
potential  as  an  educational  force.  On  the  other  hand,  55 
percent  of  the  parents  expressed  approval  of  children's 
programs  in  general,  while  another  25  percent  were  in 
favor  of  certain  programs. 

Professor  Witty  noted  that  "the  almost  universal  ap- 
peal of  television  to  children  offers  an  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity for  influencing  children  in  positive  ways."  Com- 
menting that  among  parents  there  is  a  "curious  mis- 
trust of  their  own  ability  to  deal  with  problems  created 
by  TV,"  he  added  that  television  "becomes  a  real  prob- 
lem or  liability  chiefly  in  homes  where  parents  permit  it 
to  become  one." 

Sociologists  point  out  that  Professor  Witty  might  also 
have  commented  on  the  deterioration  of  face-to-face  play 
groups  in  communities  where  television  takes  more  than 
three  hours  of  daily  play  time.  Recognition  of  the  fact 
that  television  programs  can  be  of  great  importance  in 
personality  development,  is  accompanied  by  concern  over 
the  substitution  of  passive  observation  for  the  creative  ac- 
tivity and  learning  that  characterize  the  spontaneous 
play  group.  Such  play  group  experiences  are  already  at  a 
minimum  in  urban  centers,  and  sociologists  fear  that  pre- 
occupation with  vicarious  television  thrills  may  reduce 
them  still  further. 

Another  view  of  this  problem  is  afforded  by  monthly 
television  program  rating  and  audience  analysis  made  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  nation's  third  largest  television  city,  by 
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the  farm  of  Coffin,  Cooper  &  Clay,  Inc.  For  example,  on 
the  night  of  Tuesday,  August  1,  1950,  at  7:15  P.M.  a  total 
of  176,800  children  were  watching  a  program  on  KECA- 
TV  called  "Cowboys  'n  Injuns,"  an  hour-and-a-half 
show  combining  live  action  with  an  old  western  film. 
At  8:00  P.M.,  this  number  dropped  slightly  to  142,600,  but 
at  the  same  time,  KTLA,  the  Paramount  station,  started 
a  double-feature  film  that  pulled  an  audience  of  132,800 
children. 

The  "Cowboys  'n  Injuns"  program  ended  at  8:30  P.M., 
and  by  8:45  P.M.  the  total  children's  audience  for  the 
double-feature  film  on  KTLA  had  increased  to  174,300 — 
with  172,400  women  and  152,900  men  watching  the  same 
program.  When  the  double-feature  ended  close  to  10:00 
P.M.,  there  were  still  110,800  determined  and  presumably 
heavy-lidded  children  in  the  audience.  If  these  children 
suffered  any  ill  effects  from  their  television  orgy,  the 
major  responsibility  is  obviously  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
parents. 

The  following  evening,  at  7:30  P.M.,  some  196,000  chil- 
dren were  back  at  it  again,  this  time  staring  goggle-eyed 
at  the  "Buckskin  Theater"  on  KTSL.  At  8:45  P.M.,  when 
buckskin  had  given  way  to  bustles  in  a  "Four  Star  Fea- 
ture" film  on  the  same  station,  90,400  children  were  still 
sweating  it  out  on  the  family  sofa — while  62,800  women 
and  37,700  men  were  watching  the  same  program.  At  10:15 
P.M.,  with  KTLA  showing  a  film  for  the  middle-aged, 
51,700  children  were  still  grimly  hanging  on.  By  11:30 
that  same  night,  with  KTLA's  excellent  "City  At  Night" 
program  drawing  to  a  close,  13,300  indestructible  children 
were  sharing  the  television  screens  with  28,700  women  and 
30,900  men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  television  can  keep 
the  kids  "occupied"  and  "quiet" — but  by  a  method  that 
may  be  as  drastic  as  the  one  adopted  by  the  nineteenth 
century  European  peasant  women  who  accomplished  the 
same  results  by  lacing  the  little  one's  milk  with  a  jigger 
of  distilled  potato  juice. 

.  The  need  for  parent  education  on  the  proper  use  of 
television  seems  almost  too  obvious  for  comment.  Schools, 
PTA  groups,  churches,  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions might  make  valuable  contributions  in  this  direction. 


A 


PARALLEL,    AND    EQUALLY    FUNDAMENTAL,    QUESTION    IN- 

volves  the  basic  and  long-existing  problem  of  the  con- 
ditioned taste  of  the  public.  Television  has  been  called 
a  window  held  up  to  life;  but  like  any  other  medium 
of  entertainment  and  information  it  is  likewise  a  mirror. 
The  problem  of  taste  cannot  be  solved  by  the  television 
industry  alone.  A  television  station  depends  on  spon- 
sors; sponsors  buy  audience  to  hear  about  their  products; 
the  audience  turns  the  dial  to  programs  it  prefers.  With- 
in the  same  half-hour  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  Los 
Angeles,  KECA's  "Author  Meets  Critic"  network  pro- 
gram draws  a  minor  rating  of  2.7,  while  on  KTLA  a 
mellow  Hopalong  Cassidy  film,  already  rerun  several 
times,  can  pull  a  rating  of  50.5 — with  a  maximum  audi- 
ence of  1,138,100,  about  equally  divided  between  men, 
women,  and  children.  Sponsors  would  not  have  a  diffi- 
cult choice  if  compelled  to  decide  between  these  two  pro- 
grams for  the  best  one  to  advertise  their  wares. 

Wrestling  matches  reflect  another  curious  facet  of  the 
public  taste.     By  9:15  of  a  Thursday  evening  in  Los 


Angeles,  an  audience  of  745,000  people,  within  a  few 
miles  of  one  of  the  world's  most  sophisticated  entertain- 
ment centers,  are  filling  their  living  rooms  with  shouts  of 
joy  or  despair  as  the  Masked  Marvels,  Lord  Blears,  and 
Baron  Leones  heave  and  grunt  and  groan.  To  sponsors, 
wrestling  has  become  known  as  an  outstanding  vehicle 
for  reaching  women.  For  an  answer  as  to  why  televised 
wrestling  has  such  an  appeal  for  women  we  may  have 
to  await  the  forthcoming  Kinsey  report. 

Nevertheless,  from  a  purely  entertainment  point  of 
view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  available  talent, 
or  at  least  the  best  known,  will  soon  be  coming  to  the 
television  screen.  Marvin  Young,  television  director  for 
the  huge  Ruthrauf  &  Ryan  advertising  agency,  predicts: 

"Television  viewers  are  in  for  some  surprises  in  the 
coming  months.  .  .  .  Advertising  pocketbooks  have  been 
loosened  and  in  many  instances  up  to  $50,000  is  being 
spent  on  a  single  program.  .  .  .  Milton  Berle  for  the  first 
time  is  going  to  run  into  some  really  top  competition, 
because  this  year  Eddie  Cantor,  Jack  Benny,  Fred  Allen, 
Martin  and  Lewis  and  many  other  big-league  comedians 
are  taking  to  the  video  lanes.  And  big-league  names  re- 
quire big-league  casts  and  money  to  go  with  them,  all 
to  the  benefit  of  the  television  viewer.  .  .  .  Television  has 
its  bad  moments,  it  is  true,  but  then  so  did  the  stage 
and  the  screen.  .  .  .  Now  some  of  the  best  brains  in  the 
entertainment  world  are  finding  it  worthwhile  to  move 
their  talents  into  the  new  medium.  Not  alone  stars,  but 
directors,  art  directors,  cameramen  and  technicians  of  all 
kinds.  They  are  rapidly  gaining  experience,  learning 
how  to  put  on  better  shows.  .  .  .  Television  is  still  a  baby, 
but  that  baby  is  destined  to  be  a  giant.  ..." 


N, 


I  OT  SO  CERTAIN"   ARE  THE   PROSPECTS   FOR  DEVELOPING  TELE- 

vision's  great  educational  potential.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  the  swift  rise  of  television  after  World  War  II 
did  not  give  us  a  chance  to  plan  ahead  for  its  educa- 
tional development.  Our  educators  are  now  faced  with 
the  difficult  task  of  catching  up  with  a  medium  that  has 
already  begun  to  set  its  patterns.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Canada,  where  there  is  as  yet  no  television,  educators, 
forewarned  by  its  fascination  for  American  children,  have 
asked  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  to  develop 
educational  programs  for  use  on  the  first  Canadian  sta- 
tions, scheduled  to  be  opened  in  Toronto  and  Montreal 
in  September,  1951. 

American  educators  took  hope  at  a  meeting  several 
months  ago  when  Leon  Levine,  educational  director  for 
CBS,  asserted  that  "the  commercial  telecaster  will  pro- 
vide a  public  service  education  schedule  for  all  the 
viewers."  He  added  that  "television  is  the  real  hope  of 
adult  education." 

This  hope  will  not  easily  be  translated  into  a  reality 
until  there  is  some  answer  to  the  big  question  of  who 
will  finance  educational  programs.  Every  station  coming 
up  for  license  renewal  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  expects  to  be  asked:  "What  have  you 
shown  in  the  public  interest?"  Each  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  point  to  certain  programs  and  special  event 
coverage  sustained  as  a  service  to  the  community,  but 
most  will  have  to  admit  that  they  have  not  even  begun 
to  realize  the  education  potential  of  television. 

But  there  have  been  some  notable  experiments.  One 
was  launched  in  Detroit  this  fall  by  WWJ-TV  in  co- 
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operation  with  the  University  of  Michigan.  With  the 
station  making  available  a  full  hour  of  time  every  Sun- 
day for  adult  education  courses,  the  project  is  aimed 
toward  eventually  granting  full  degrees  for  television  ex- 
tension work.  Charts,  drawings,  slides,  motion  pictures, 
and  laboratory  demonstrations  will  be  utilized  on  the 
programs.  Plans  are  being  made  for  academic  lectures 
in  fine  arts,  music  and  science.  Everett  J.  Soop,  director 
of  the  University's  extension  service,  is  in  charge  of  pub- 
lishing bulletins,  receiving  the  small  enrollment  fees, 
conducting  examinations,  and  awarding  "certificates  of 
recognition." 

While  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  possibilities 
of  the  Detroit  project  are  enormous.  With  more  than 
300,000  television  receivers  now  in  the  area,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  1,000,000  persons  would  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  courses.  Hayward  Kenniston,  dean  of  the 
University's  college  of  literature,  regards  the  project  as  a 
milestone.  "We  are  entering  a  new  era  in  adult  educa- 
tion, and  the  university  is  in  it  to  stay,"  he  says  en- 
thusiastically. 

Another  approach  to  the  educational  use  of  television 
is  being  worked  out  in  Ames,  Iowa,  where  the  new  sta- 
tion, WOI-TV,  is  owned  by  Iowa  State  College.  Though 
it  carries  network  and  local  commercial  programs,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  reject  material  considered  unsuitable,  the 
station  has  set  as  its  primary  goal  the  bringing  of  its 
own  educational  programs  to  the  area's  large  agricul- 
tural population. 

Construction  permits  for  new  stations  have  been  frozen 
by  the  FCC  since  1948,  while  experts  grapple  with  prob- 
lems of  color  television  and  the  use  of  higher  frequencies 
to  eliminate  interference.  But  when  this  freeze  is  lifted, 
hundreds  of  new  stations  can  be  authorized,  particularly 
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Surgeons  meeting  at  a  hotel  watch  an  operation 
being  performed  in  a  hospital  miles  across  town 
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for  smaller  communities, .  and  many  educational  institu- 
tions will  have  an  opportunity  to  .follow  the  trail  blazed 
by  Iowa  State  College. 

Out  of  some  354  applications  now  pending  with  FCC, 
124  come  from  cities  without  television  outlets.  Chair- 
man Wayne  Coy  said  recently  that  he  expects  the  FCC  to 
begin  granting  applications  for  stations  in  non-television 
areas  by  the  first  of  next  July. 

Lifting  of  the  freeze,  defense  priorities  permitting,  will 
present  vast  new  opportunities  for  use  of  television  in 
rural  areas.  Many  present  urban  stations  already  beam 
their  signals  into  rural  areas,  primarily  with  welcome  en- 
tertainment programs.  But  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Commissioner  John  Chandler  predicts  that  television's 
ultimate  payoff  to  farmers  will  be  more  than  just  enter- 
tainment. He  explains  that  television  could  be  much 
more  valuable  than  radio  or  written  bulletins  to  bring 
instruction  to  rural  areas. 

"It's  difficult,"  he  points  out,  "to  tell  a  man  how  to  set 
strawberry  plants  or  to  prune  a  tree,  but  on  television  you 
could  show  him  how  to  do  it." 


IN    ANOTHER    FIELD    EXPERIMENTAL    TELECASTS    OF    SURGICAL 

operations  have  already  demonstrated  that  television  can 
revolutionize  the  teaching  of  surgery.  At  one  session  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  St.  Louis,  closed- 
circuit  telecasts  were  brought  from  three  hospitals  to  the 
doctors  at  Kiel  Auditorium. 

A  young  man  suffering  from  Parkinson's  disease,  a 
form  of  palsy,  was  one  of  the  patients.  Cameras  were 
mounted  in  the  operating  room  so  that  the  brain  incision 
and  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  could  be 
seen  clearly  on  the  screen.  A  microphone  above  the 
operating  table  made  it  possible  for  the  doctor  to  carry 
on  his  commentary  while  actually  performing  an  opera- 
tion. No  medical  school  student  ever  could  have  obtained 
such  a  close-up  view  of  a  major  brain  operation  without 
actually  assisting  in  it. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons,  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  two  years  ago,  pioneered  in  the  use  of  closed- 
circuit  television  to  demonstrate  a  series  of  extremely 
delicate  operations.  One  demonstrated  modern  excision 
of  a  throat  cancer.  Surgeons  seated  in  comfort  at  the 
hotel,  several  miles  from  the  hospital,  were  able  to  fol- 
low every  minute  detail.  Even  the  thread  used  to  tie 
off  blood  vessels  could  be  seen  clearly. 

One  surgeon  couldn't  get  over  his  amazement.  "This 
is  astounding!"  he  remarked.  "Hundreds  of  us  can  watch 
an  operation  that  only  a  few  men  in  the  world  have 
ever  performed." 

The  American  Optometric  Association  took  a  new  step 
in  the  public  health  field  during  its  convention  in 
Minneapolis  last  July,  when  it  made  a  public  telecast 
over  WECN-TV  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  proper 
eye  care. 

Teaching  of  religious  understanding  and  tolerance  is 
still  another  area  in  which  the  potential  of  television  has 
already  been  demonstrated.  As  early  as  1946,  WRGB  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  began  putting  on  an  inter- 
faith  program  supported  by  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  leaders.  Audience  response  has  been  very  favor- 
able. 


These  examples  give  a  glimpse  of  what  the  future  of 
television  can  hold  in  store.  Realization  of  its  promise 
will  depend  on  the  television  industry,  its  financial  sup- 
porters, the  government  and  public-minded  civic  groups. 
In  response  to  a  recent  questionnaire  as  to  the  role  tele- 
vision will  assume  in  mass  education  by  1955,  station 
operators  showed  an  awareness  of  their  own  responsibili- 
ties. But  they  also  pointed  out  that  if  television  is  to 
achieve  its  full  stature  as  an  educational  force  "municipali- 
ties must  find  ways  to  finance  it  just  as  they  have  found 
it  wise  to  use  motion  pictures  and  magazines  in  the 
schools." 


k_/OME    FARSIGHTED    ADVERTISERS    ARE    AWARE    OF    THEIR    PAR- 

ticular  responsibilities  to  television  and  to  the  public.  John 
P.  Cunningham  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  recently  told 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  that  a  joint  in- 
dustry committee  should  be  formed  "to  try  to  foresee,  to 
understand,  and  to  define  our  responsibilities  and  our 
opportunities." 

Referring  to  "us  broadcasters  and  wordsmiths  and 
cereal-sellers,"  Cunningham  asked: 

"Are  we  going  to  have  the  breadth  and  the  vision  and 
the  commercial  self-control  to  use  this  great  force  wisely? 
Or  are  we  going  to  push  an  actress's  neckline  down  two 
points  to  raise  our  Hooperating  one  point?" 

Cunningham  hailed  the  United  Nations  telecasts  as  the 
promise  "of  an  informed  world  citizenry."  He  sug- 
gested that  telecasts  from  the  chambers  of  Congress  on 
Capitol  Hill  would  "mean  the  end  of  filibustering  and 
empty  seats — promising  an  alert  electorate  and  a  far 
better  grade  of  politics  and  statesmanship  here  in 
America." 

Such  vision  on  the  part  of  a  self-styled  "cereal-seller" 
can  be  a  guidepost  to  other  groups  with  a  vital  stake  in 
the  future  of  television. 

Formation  of  representative  community  committees  to 
work  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  local  television  sta- 
tions already  has  been  recommended.  The  television 
industry  is  new  and  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the 
support  and  help  of  such  groups.  Schools  and  universi- 
ties in  television  cities  can  make  particularly  valuable 
contributions  in  this  formative  period.  The  Detroit  ex- 
periment suggests  one  approach.  There  can  be  many 
more. 

The  best  time  to  establish  relations  with  a  television  sta- 
tion is  before  it  begins  its  first  telecasts.  Every  new  station 
faces  great  obstacles  to  obtain  sufficient  local  programing. 
Ideas  are  welcomed,  for  they  suggest  community  support. 
And  once  a  program  wins  acceptance,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  replaced. 

Records  of  pending  applications  can  be  obtained  from 
the  FCC,  and  interested  community  groups  would  be 
wise  to  keep  informed  about  their  progress.  Chairman 
Coy  has  stated  that  "there  is  no  vested  right  in  any  of  the 
applicants  now  before  us,"  adding  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  additional  applicants.  Where  there  is  com- 
petition for  channels,  grants  will  be  made  only  after  the 
most  careful  hearings.  Once  the  freeze  is  ended,  this 
country  may  witness  a  television  boom  that  will  make 
our  "billion  dollar  baby"  a  colossus  overnight. 

But  if  the  television  of  tomorrow  is  to  bring  all  its 
potential  enrichment  to  our  lives,  the  time  for  intelli- 
gent appraisal  and  action  is  today. 
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Polls  and  Politics 


California's    unique    substitution    of    market    research    for    partisan 
politics;  how  it  works  in  selecting  candidates  and  running  campaigns. 


CHARLES  L.  BIGELOW 


CALIFORNIA  POLITICS  ARE  RUN  BY  BUSINESSMEN,  AND 
businessmen  have  little  use  for  intuition  or  guess- 
work in  managing  their  affairs.  That  is  one  reason 
why,  in  California,  they  look  to  marketing  research 
firms  to  supply  political  intelligence,  obtained  in  many 
states  from  the  precinct  captain's  traditional  "ear  to  the 
ground."  Another  reason,  of  course,  is  that  California 
has  no  precinct  captains. 

In  fact,  California  does  not  even  have  political  parties 
in  the  accepted  sense.  The  1913  statute  permitting  candi- 
dates to  cross-file  (that  is,  run  in  the  primaries  of  more 
than  one  party)  has  all  but  destroyed  party  discipline  and 
party  responsibility.  The  leading  textbook  on  the  sub- 
ject, "California  Government,  Politics  and  Administra- 
tion," by  Winston  W.  Crouch  and  Dean  E.  McHenry, 
notes  that  "California  parties  are  very  nearly  hollow  shells, 
without  true  roots  in  the  electorate."  Lacking  such  roots, 
parties  can  be  of  small  help  to  office-seekers,  and  without 
candidates,  they  can  attract  few  campaign  contributions. 
Gifts  that  in  other  states  might  be  dutifully  turned  over 
to  professional  politicians,  for  use  in  promoting  the  party 
ticket,  go  instead  to  the  individual  candidates.  The 
donors  then  form  a  committee  to  decide  how  their  money 
should  be  spent. 

Two  or  three  months  before  these  committees  come 
into  being,  however,  the  research  companies  go  to  work. 
For  businessmen  planning  to  put  a  candidate  or  a 
proposition  on  the  ballot  are  essentially  businessmen  plan- 
ning to  put  a  product  on  the  market.  They  want  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  public  demand  for  the 
product;  as  often  as  not,  they  have  several  products  in 
mind  and  are  willing  to  let  the  public  decide  which 
one  it  likes  best. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  types  or  stages  of  political 
research  in  California,  and  it  determines  to  some  degree 
who  and  what  will  appear  on  the  ballot.  When  a  can- 
didate wins  financial  backing  and  a  "citizens'  committee" 
is  set  up  to  support  him,  the  committee  at  once  requests 
another  study  to  see  how  the  man  should  be  marketed. 
Later  on,  it  asks  for  a  third  study  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation  and  see  what  last-minute  efforts  are  needed. 
Whether  the  office  at  stake  is  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  or  on  the  local  board  of  education,  that  is  the 
formula  businessmen  have  developed  to  win  elections. 

Would-be  political  "angels"  have  the  choice  of  getting 
behind  incumbents  or  newcomers,  and  the  choice  is  not 


— By  an  adopted  Californian,  a  Harvard  graduate 
who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  a  leading  research  firm  on  the  West  Coast. 


always  difficult.  Deciding  whether  to  support  Governor 
Warren  for  another  term  is  like  deciding  whether  to  go 
on  making  Coca-Cola.  On  the  other  hand,  plenty  of  in- 
cumbents and  almost  all  newcomers  represent  a  gamble, 
and  research  is  useful  in  determining  how  much  of  a 
gamble. 

In  1947,  when  San  Francisco's  Mayor  Roger  Lapham 
declined  to  run  for  reelection,  a  group  of  businessmen 
felt  that  a  worthy  successor  would  be  Paul  Smith,  World 
War  II  hero  and  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Calling  themselves  the  "Northern  California  Volunteers," 
they  commissioned  what  research  people  call  a  "penetra- 
tion" study,  designed  to  measure  public  awareness  and 
acceptance  of  products  already  on  the  market. 

Some  500  persons,  a  cross-section  of  the  city's  adult 
population,  were  shown  the  names  of  seven  possible  can- 
didates, among  them  Paul  Smith.  Respondents  were 
asked  which  of  the  seven  they  had  heard  of;  which  of 
these  they  thought  qualified  for  the  office;  and  of  those 
they  thought  qualified,  which  one  they  preferred. 

Three  of  the  men  listed  were  known  to  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  public,  while  Smith  was  one  of  three  known 
to  less  than  45  percent.  Of  the  seven,  he  had  the  smallest 
heard-of — not-thought-qualified  rating,  but  an  editor's 
anonymity  has  its  price  and  several  old-line  politicians 
far  outdistanced  him  in  public  preference.  The  "Volun- 
teers" decided  that  the  odds  were  too  great. 


STUDIES    ARE    MADE    TO    DECIDE    WHETHER    AMEND- 

ments  to  the  state  constitution  and  other  forms  of  direct 
legislation  can  be  placed  on  the  ballot  with  any  hope  of 
success.  Here  the  problem  is  different,  for  the  public  is 
not  familiar  with  the  proposed  measure  and  must  be  told 
about  it,  just  as  it  would  have  to  be  told  about  a  con- 
templated household  gadget.  In  either  case,  however, 
success  is  likely  to  depend  much  more  on  the  way  of  the 
item  is  sold  than  on  its  intrinsic  merit.  And  unless  re- 
search can  anticipate  this  factor,  its  findings  will  not 
mean  very  much. 

Shortly  after  the  war  (and  before  Taft-Hartley),  some 
Los  Angeles  industrialists  wanted  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  possible  by  popular  vote  to  outlaw  the  closed 
shop  in  California.  Since  the  issue  directly  affected  three 
groups — employers,  organized  labor,  and  unorganized 
labor— it  was  presented  to  the  same  sample  of  voters  in 
three  different  lights. 

The  findings  showed  that  the  voters  (a)  could  not  get 
worked  up  about  the  employer's  right  to  hire  whom  he 
chose;  (b)  were  only  lukewarm  about  the  union's  right 
to  negotiate  the  best  contract  it  could;  but  (c)  felt  very 
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strongly  that  a  worker  should  have  the  right  to  join  a 
union  or  not  as  he  saw  fit  and  without  jeopardizing  his 
employment.  The  ban  later  appeared  on  the  ballot  in 
the  form  of  a  "right  to  work"  proposition  and  was 
approved. 

The  closed  shop  poll  was  an  exception  in  that  it 
answered  the  question  of  whether  to  market  the  product 
and  also  showed  how  the  marketing  should  be  done. 
Usually  there  is  no  attempt  to  kill  both  these  birds  with 
one  survey,  for  if  the  decision  is  not  to  market,  the  how- 
to-market  research  will  have  been  wasted. 

Studies  concerning  candidates,  in  the  pre-filing  or  "de- 
cision" stage,  are  paid  for  by  one  or  two  individuals  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  and  therefore  take  the  form  of 
fast,  economical  "straw  votes."  But  when  the  candidate 
has  been  picked  and  has  filed  his  intention  to  run,  when 
his  committee  has  been  formed  and  the  public  has  had 
a  chance  to  digest  his  initial  campaign  statements,  then 
strategy  research  gets  under  way  in  earnest. 


A 


COMMITTEE    PURPOSE    IN    ORDERING    A    STRATEGY    STUDY 

is  to  find  out  how  much  selling  it  will  have  to  do  and, 
further,  how  this  selling  can  best  be  done.  The  first  objec- 
tive is  accomplished  by  "penetration"  questions  of  the 
type  already  described.  If  members  of  the  committee 
already  had  made  a  pre-filing  study  of  their  candidate's 
popularity,  identical  questions  are  asked  again  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  the  direction  of  any  change  in  public- 
opinion.  In  pre-filing  studies  most  attention  is  paid  to  the 
over-all  findings,  but  in  strategy  research  the  accent  is  on 
the  various  segments  of  the  electorate.  Replies  are  often 
tabulated  by  sex,  age,  income,  race,  religion,  urbanization, 
and  a  number  of  other  controls. 

Such  analysis  not  only  serves  as  a  bench-mark  for  fu- 
ture observations,  but  shows  the  committee  at  once  where 
it  can  safely  coast  and  where  it  must  make  a  stronger 
appeal.  Just  what  form  the  appeal  should  take  is  dis- 
closed by  the  same  study's  qualitative  findings.  These  are 
frequently  arrived  at  by  listing  the  possible  issues  and 
determining  the  importance  which  the  voters  attach  to 
each  along  with  their  opinions  of  the  candidates  with  re- 
spect to  each  issue.  The  approach  naturally  varies,  but 
the  aim  is  always  to  obtain  a  picture  of  what  the  public 
has  on  its  mind  and  then  to  identify  the  candidate  favor- 
ably with  those  questions. 

Such  a  study  was  made  in  April,  1946,  for  Governor 
Earl  Warren,  who  was  running  for  reelection.  Although 
housing  and  employment  were  rated  as  important,  the 
two  issues  uppermost  in  the  public's  mind  were  "Keep- 
ing the  state  government  financially  sound"  and  "Keep- 
ing the  administration  free  from  graft."  Warren  was 
rated  "good"  on  both  counts. 

As  a  result,  campaign  strategy  was  to  remind  undecided 
voters  of  the  state's  solvency  and  of  the  governor's  proved 
integrity.  Only  a  day  or  two  after  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted, billboards  for  Warren  carried  the  slogan,  "Keep 
Honest  Government  in  California!" 

This  is  nothing  more  than  good  marketing.  The  un- 
derlying principle  was  summed  up  recently  by  a  Cali- 
fornia lawyer  who  wrote  in  his  bar  association  bulletin 
that  "one  who  expects  to  be  successful  and  what  is  termed 
a  'sure-fire'  or  'can't  miss'  candidate  first  seeks  to  de- 
termine the  desires  of  the  people  in  his  district." 

In  the  attorney's  own  case,  the  district  had  been  a 


school  district  and  the  "sure-fire"  candidate  had  been  his 
wife,  only  woman  member  of  the  board  of  education  and 
only  member  strongly  opposed  to  the  educational  theories 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Since  originally  she 
had  not  been  elected  on  this  issue,  the  lady  and  her  hus- 
band decided  to  sound  out  the  "desires  of  the  people" 
well  in  advance  of  the  next  election. 

The  research  firm  found  opinion  evenly  divided  on  the 
question  of  "what  children  are  getting  out  of  their  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools."  There  was  some  dissatis- 
faction among  better  educated  respondents,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  still  showed 
greater  than  average  loyalty  to  the  schools.  However, 
their  loyalty  did  not  extend  to  the  superintendent.  This 
was  seen  in  replies  to  a  hypothetical  question  on  whether, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity,  respondents  would  vote  to 
retain  their  superintendent  or  to  install  a  new  one.  The 
office  actually  was  not  elective  and,  even  if  it  had  been, 
a  dispassionate  person  would  have  asked  who  was  oppos- 
ing the  incumbent.  As  it  was,  more  than  one  third  of 
the  PTA  membership  favored  a  "new  superintendent," 
sight  unseen. 

These  findings  convinced  the  attorney  that  the  best 
strategy  was  to  attack.  He  therefore  gave  his  support  to 
a  "School  Betterment  Committee"  which  not  only  en- 
dorsed his  wife  but  named  a  slate  of  candidates  to  oppose 
other  board  members.  The  ticket  scored  an  easy  victory, 
and  exactly  four  months  after  the  study  started,  the 
woman  who  had  been  a  minority  of  one  was  made 
president  of  the  school  board  by  her  colleagues. 

The  third  type  of  research  used  in  California  politics 
is  the  "pacing"  study.  This  is  made  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  election  and  is  concerned  with  the  campaign's 
progress,  with  the  chances  of  winning,  and  with  the  ex- 
tra push  that  may  be  needed  to  assure  victory.  Speed, 
which  is  essential  in  such  studies,  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  questionnaires  are  almost  wholly  quantita- 
tive, with  all  possible  replies  check-listed  and  pre-coded 
for  machine  tabulation.  In  partisan  campaigns,  these 
studies  are  often  conducted  before  the  primaries,  for  it  is 
the  dream  of  every  candidate  who  cross-files  to  win  the 
nomination  of  both  major  parties.  If  there  is  any  hope 
of  doing  so,  an  extra  push  at  this  time  may  save  the  ex- 
pense of  campaigning  straight  through  into  November. 

In  May  1946,  just  one  month  after  the  strategy  study 
for  Earl  Warren,  another  poll  was  taken  to  determine 
the  governor's  chances  in  the  primaries.  Since  he  was 
certain  of  his  own  party's  nomination,  interest  centered 
on  the  Democratic  vote. 

The  outcome,  as  of  the  first  week  in  May,  showed  that 
43  percent  of  the  Democrats  had  decided  to  vote  for  the 
governor  and  23  percent  for  his  opponent,  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kenny.  The  balance,  34  percent,  were 
still  undecided.  This  in  itself  did  not  mean  that  War- 
ren would  win  the  Democratic  nomination.  Kenny's 
campaign  got  off  to  a  late  start,  and  by  winning  over 
most  of  the  undecided  Democrats,  he  could  still  carry 
his  own  party.  These  findings  were  compared  with 
those  reported  in  April.  At  that  time,  exactly  half  the 
Democrats  had  been  undecided,  which  meant  that  16 
percent  had  reached  a  decision  between  surveys.  Fur- 
ther analysis  showed  that  three  fourths  of  these  previously 
undecided  Democrats  had  made  up  their  minds  to  vote 
for  Warren.  Here  was  a  safe  trend,  correctly  forecasting 
the  governor's  reelection  in  the  primaries. 
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Several  months  later,  in  the  fall  of  1946,  another  pacing 
study  was  conducted  for  the  committee  managing  the 
Republican  nominee  for  congressman  from  California's 
14th  District,  which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  Democratic  contender  was  the  incumbent, 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  and  the  battle  revolved  around 
the  New  Deal  policies  which  Mrs.  Douglas  supported. 

The  district  had  a  preponderance  of  Democratic 
voters,  but  stretching  as  it  did  from  swank  Wilshire 
Boulevard  to  substandard  Bunker  Hill,  it  took  in  all 
wings  of  the  party,  as  well  as  an  active  Republican 
minority.  Half  of  its  voters  were  Negroes  and,  possibly 
because  of  this  fact,  a  committee  of  conservatives  had 
backed  a  Negro  candidate  and  staged  an  energetic 
campaign  in  his  behalf.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  see  whether  this  candidate  was  leading,  or  whether 
a  last-minute  effort  could  put  him  in  the  lead. 

The  findings  showed  that  Mrs.  Douglas  held  a  3-to-2 
margin,  with  a  substantial  number  of  voters  still  un- 
decided. And  far  from  uncovering  any  racial  prejudice, 
the  study  found  the  Negro  candidate  was  drawing  his 
support  from  white  voters,  while  the  Negro  community 
favored  Mrs.  Douglas.  The  committee  saw  that  all  its 
man  needed  to  win  was  a  little  more  support  from  his 
own  race.  In  a  desperate  effort,  the  committee  imported 
boxer  Joe  Louis  for  a  few  rounds  of  oratory  in  Negro 
neighborhoods.  If  the  heavyweight  champion  garnered 
any  votes,  however,  they  were  offset  by  Mrs.  Douglas' 
eleventh-hour  conquests,  for  the  latter  still  held  her  slim 
lead  on  election  day. 

Research    people   are   frequently   embarrassed   by   con- 


gratulations on  their  "accuracy"  when  the  final  vote 
parallels  studies  made  in  mid-campaign.  Except  in  cer- 
tain trend  studies,  the  purpose  of  political  research  is  to 
measure  attitudes  at  a  given  moment  in  the  campaign, 
rather  than  to  foretell  the  campaign's  outcome.  Business- 
men understand  this,  and  the  failure  of  newspaper  polls 
to  "predict"  President  Truman's  election  two  years  ago 
in  no  way  discredited  the  use  of  this  type  of  research  in 
California  politics. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose,  however,  that  every 
California  office-seeker  relies  on  research.  As  a  result  of 
the  state's  virtually  nonpartisan  politics,  half  of  its  con- 
gressional delegation  and  three  fourths  of  its  state  legis- 
lators are  elected  in  the  primaries,  usually  with  only 
token  opposition.  It  is  chiefly  the  key  administrative 
offices  on  all  levels  of  government  that  are  contested,  and 
it  is  here  that  businessmen  move  in  with  modern  mar- 
keting methods. 

These  anonymous  sponsors  of  political  research  come 
from  both  parties,  but  they  are  not  party  men.  They 
have  no  personal  ambitions  in  this  direction;  they  do 
not  want  to  be  rewarded  for  their  services.  They  are 
businessmen  who  want  to  go  on  being  businessmen,  and 
their  interest  is  in  preserving  a  climate  conducive  to  good 
business.  They  may  tend  toward  conservatism,  but  their 
use  of  research  suggests  that  they  are  too  shrewd  to  dis- 
regard the  temper  of  the  people.  The  only  thing  all  ©f 
them  insist  upon  is  honesty  in  California's  state  and  local 
governments.  They  will  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  protect 
it,  because  they  know  there  is  nothing  more  expensive 
than  corruption. 


/  he  many  friends  of  Mo  Youn  Sook,  Korean  poet,  patriot,  and  welfare 
worker,  who  expressed  appreciation  of  her  poem,  "Night  on  the  38th 
Parallel"  (THE  SURVEY,  August  1950),  will  rejoice  with  us  to  learn  that 
the  press  reports  of  her  death  were  incorrect.  Said  to  have  been  murdered 
by  Communists  when  Seoul  fell,  Miss  Mo  miraculously  turned  up  in  the 
city  a  few  days  after  its  liberation,  "so  exhausted  she  could  hardly 
speak,"  according  to  the  United  Press.  With  her  was  Mrs.  Park  Soon 
Chun,  member  of  the  South  Korean  parliament  with  whom  she  hid  for 
three  months  in  villages  and  caves.  Her  experience  gives  poignancy  to 
this  poem,  written  two  years  ago. 


My  Life  Is  Thine,  Korea 


If  you  call  me,  I'd  fain  run  to  you. 

You  need  not  please  me  with  a  gold-belted  skirt, 

Nor  with  a  necklace  adorned  in  pearls. 

If  you  call  me,  I'd  fain  run  to  you. 


If  you  entreat  me  to  live  on,  that  will  I  do. 
Though  the  barn  is  empty  and  not  a  grain  is  left, 
And  my  old  hut  is  hard  pressed  with  debt, 
If  you  entreat  me  to  abide  in  life,  that  will  I  do. 

If  you  need  my  breath  and  blood,  I'll  gladly  die, 
Then  my  soul  will  visit  you  often, 
If  what  you  want  is  my  life,  how  can  I  deny 
Every  drop  of  blood  from  my  heart? 

Mo  Youn  Sook,  Seoul,  1948 
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A  half  century  of  experience  on  the  West  Coast  with  the  initiative  and 
referendum  has  failed  to  produce  a  hoped-for  era  of  enlightenment.  Why? 


RICHARD   L.   NEUBERGER 


THE  PEOPLE  OR  THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES?  WHO  IS  MORE 
to  be  trusted  with  a  crucial  decision — the  electorate, 
or  the  comparative  handful  of  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  electorate  has  delegated  law-making  authority? 

Voters  along  the  Pacific  Coast  are  far  from  certain  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions,  although  for  half  a 
century  their  region  has  experimented  with  the  two  con- 
trasting types  of  sovereignty. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Oregon  introduced  a  unique  govern- 
mental system  to  the  New  World.  This  was  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  It  provided  that  the  people,  by 
petition,  could  enact  any  laws  they  wished.  A  recalcitrant 
and  corrupt  legislature  might  readily  be  by-passed.  A 
bright  era  for  enlightened  statutes  would  dawn.  The 
rights  of  labor  and  the  average  family  would  be  en- 
hanced. 

Today,  the  initiative  and  referendum  have  spread  in 
varying  forms  to  twenty  other  states,  yet  such  proposals 
as  public  housing,  better  welfare  programs,  and  extended 
educational  opportunities  have  fared  no  better  in  these 
states  than  in  many  of  the  realms  which  do  not  have 
the  system  of  "government  by  petition." 

In  recent  years  California,  the  state  where  the  initiative 
and  referendum  now  are  used  the  most  frequently,  has 
voted  down  bills  to  create  a  state  housing  authority,  to 
redistrict  the  legislature  on  the  basis  of  present-day  popu- 
lation, to  repeal  a  consumer's  sales  tax,  and  to  adopt  a 
state  FEPC  forbidding  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

These  setbacks,  all  by  overwhelming  margins,  have 
given  pause  to  liberals  and  welfare  workers.  Such  per- 
sons originally  persuaded  the  Western  states  to  become  a 
laboratory  for  an  extraordinary  political  experiment.  If 
the  people  had  direct  power  to  enact  laws,  the  selfish  and 
vested  interests  would  be  thwarted.  This  was  the  theory. 
But  the  system  of  initiative  and  referendum,  far  from 
being  an  open-sesame  to  an  advanced  program  of  social 
reform,  actually  has  been  turned  against  its  sponsors. 

Indeed,  real  estate  corporations  on  the  Coast  have  made 
it  a  policy  to  subject  low  cost  housing  measures  to  referen- 
dum vote.  In  most  instances,  the  measures  have  lost. 

And  although  financially  sound  old  age  security  plans 
have  been  rejected  at  the  polls,  the  voters  of  many  western 
states  have  adopted  catch-all  pension  bills  which  actually 
threaten  existing  welfare  laws.  Some  of  these  measures 


— By  a  member  of  the  Oregon  state  legislature 
and  a  free  lance  journalist  widely  known  for  his 
writings  on  the  Northwest  and  Alaska. 


abrogate  the  eligibility  requirements  necessary  to  bring 
in  federal  match  money.  Colorado's  schools  have  virtu- 
ally been  gutted  by  an  initiative  proposal  which  gives  a 
prior  claim  on  state  revenues  to  old  age  assistance.  Colo- 
rado ranks  near  the  top  nationally  in  old  age  payments 
but  near  the  bottom  in  teachers  pay. 

What  is  the  trouble?  Are  the  people  not  fit  to  rule? 
They  are — emphatically.  No  better  ultimate  tribunal  has 
yet  been  found.  But  whether  millions  of  men  and  wo- 
men can  become  a  vast  open-air  legislature  is  something 
else  again. 

Eleven  bills  appeared  on  the  Oregon  ballot  in  1948. 
All  were  complex,  with  highly  legalistic  titles.  They 
ranged  from  licensing  cocktail  bars  to  reducing  to  60  the 
old  age  assistance  qualifying  age  for  women.  The  con- 
fusion was  great;  the  voters  enacted  one  bill  which  added 
$37,000,000  to  state  obligations  and  simultaneously  they 
passed  another  which  trimmed  $24,000,000  from  state  tax 


revenues. 


B 


UT   ARE   THE   PEOPLE   TO   BLAME?       COULD   THE   SYSTEM    BE 

expected  to  succeed  without  a  general  campaign  of 
public  education  to  accompany  this  widening  of  the 
suffrage?  Is  it  possible  for  every  person  over  21  to  pass 
wisely  on  many  detailed  and  intricate  bills  at  each  elec- 
tion, without  first  receiving  the  benefit  of  greatly  im- 
proved information  and  sources  of  knowledge? 

So  far,  propaganda  rather  than  information  has  been 
the  people's  fare  when  the  ballot  is  loaded  with  initiative 
petitions. 

After  close  examination  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum in  California,  Professor  Winston  W.  Crouch  con- 
cluded that  "in  most  instances  the  old  adage  of  politics 
that  'the  side  that  spends  the  most,  wins'  has  been  proven 
true."  As  much  as  $1,250,000  has  flowed  through  adver- 
tising agencies  to  influence  the  vote  on  just  one  Cali- 
fornia initiative  measure. 

When  realtors  spend  a  king's  ransom  to  spread  the 
query,  "Do  you  Want  to  Pay  Someone  Else's  Rent?"  the 
advocates  of  public  housing  are  hard  put  even  to  raise  a 
token  sum  for  refutation.  Power  companies  in  California 
raised  $661,000  to  oppose  an  initiative  promoting  a  state 
water  and  hydroelectric  agency.  The  bill  failed  at  the 
polls  by  a  margin  of  substantially  more  than  two  to  one. 
When  one  considers  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  whole  presi- 
dential campaign  in  1860  cost  only  $100,000,  these  sums 
spent  to  propagandize  the  voters  of  one  state  on  a  single 
measure  become  truly  tremendous. 

Many  men  and  women  interested  in  such  issues  as 
housing,  social  security,  and  timber  conservation  are  con- 
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tions  with  the  names  of  5  percent  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

More  than  one  worthy  proposal  has  failed 
for  lack  of  signatures.  Generally  these  are  pro- 
moted by  groups  with  a  laudable  purpose  but 
skimpy  purse.  Several  housing  propositions  fell 
short  of  the  petition  quota  in  the  state  of 
Washington  in  1948.  A  bill  to  reapportion  the 
Oregon  legislature  was  2,000  signatures  under 
the  necessary  quota  this  year. 

A  California  advertising  man  and  promoter 
named  Joe  Robinson  is  attempting  to  fill  this 
void,  with  some  profit  to  himself.  For  $100,- 
000  Robinson  will  guarantee  to  "qualify"  a  bill 
for  the  California  ballot.  It  can  be  a  bill  to 
forbid  featherbedding  by  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods, to  tamper  with  the  chiropractic  act,  or 
to  repeal  a  tax  on  chain  stores.  Robinson,  who 
has  3,000  professional  "petition-pushers"  scat- 
tered around  the  state,  will  put  it  before  the 
voters. 

Robinson  pays  his  circulators  approximately 


Maurin 


Petition  circulators  go  everywhere — to  the  small  businessman  like  the  dairyman 
above,    to    the    laborer    on    his    job    as    at    the    lumber    docks    below,   and 


E.  Carroll  Moran  Pictures 


vinced  that  definite  legal  limitations  must  be 
imposed  on  campaign  expenditures  if  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  are  to  be  real  instruments 
of  the  general  welfare. 

People  in  the  West,  where  the  initiative  and 
referendum  have  taken  deepest  root,  often  are 
shocked  by  the  harsh  beatings  inflicted  at  the 
polls  on  policies  generally  thought  to  represent 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  majority  of 
Americans. 

FEPC  failed  in  California,  1,682,000  votes  to 
675,000.  The  state  housing  authority  was  over- 
whelmed, 2,372,000  votes  to  1,042,000.  Oregon 
voted  197,771  to  148,460  for  a  bill  which  practi- 
cally reduced  trade  unions  to  fraternal  organi- 
zations— a  bill  later  declared  unconstitutional  in 
the  courts. 

In  all  these  outcomes,  the  verdict  at  the  ballot 
box  could  be  traced  directly  to  a  preponderance 
of  financial  support  on  the  winning  side.  Or- 
ganized labor  in  Oregon  had  less  than  10 
cents  to  match  each  dollar  spent  to  influence 
opinion  by  corporations  which  did  not  want 
their  employes  organized.  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  all  publish  official  state  pamph- 
lets where  each  side  has  equal  voice  on  initiative 
and  referendum  proposals.  However,  these  frail 
leaflets  are  lost  in  the  welter  of  signboards, 
radio  commercials,  newspaper  advertisements, 
and  direct  mail  appeals  made  possible  by  lavish 
campaign  financing. 

In  fact  even  the  task  of  obtaining  the  requi- 
site signatures  has  become  a  project  calling  for 
substantial  sums.  An  initiative,  by  which  a  bill 
is  first  proposed,  needs  the  signatures  of  8  per- 
cent of  the  state's  voters  to  get  on  the  ballot. 
A  referendum,  which  puts  up  to  the  people 
an  net  passed  by  the  lagislature,  must  fill  peti- 
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out  into  the  backwoods  country  (or  the  necessary  signatures 


20  cents  a  name.  He  also  has  managers  in  every  city, 
who  transport  circulators  by  taxi  and  see  that  they  are 
kept  busy  in  key  neighborhoods  and  crowded  industrial 
districts.  Slightly  more  than  200,000  signatures  are  re- 
quired in  California  if  an  initiative  is  to  succeed.  A 
signature  is  automatically  invalid  unless  it  matches  the 
handwriting  with  which  a  citizen  registed  to  vote.  Robin- 
son estimates  that  his  crews  must  interview  at  least 
3,000,000  people  to  get  enough  signatures  for  a  completed 
initiative  petition. 

Robinson  calls  himself  a  "political  eunuch."  The  con- 
tents of  a  proposed  bill  have  no  interest  to  him.  He 
rounds  up  names  for  the  side  which  hires  him.  He  put 
the  famous  McLain  pension  bill  on  the  ballot.  A  year 
later,  with  the  state's  finances  allegedly  imperiled,  he 
secured  enough  signatures  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
the  bill  he  had  helped  so  recently  to  pass!  "I'm  just  like 
a  lawyer,"  Robinson  often  insists.  "I  do  a  job  for  my 
clients." 

Joe  Robinson  is  not  evil  per  se,  but  merely  a  symbol  of 
the  disease  which  affects  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
A  cause  unable  to  pay  Robinson's  fee  frequently  is  un- 
able to  fill  its  petitions.  But  how  many  causes  can  raise 
$100,000?  Advocates  of  public  housing  in  Los  Angeles 


Is  Your  State  Here? 
These  states  have  the  initiative  and  referendum: 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Maine 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Dakota 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 


These  states  have  the  referendum  only: 
New  Mexico  Maryland 


County  now  are  considering  a  measure  to  forbid  payment 
for  initiative  and  referendum  signatures.  This  at  least 
would  place  rich  and  poor  on  an  equal  level  in  the  col- 
lecting of  names. 

Such  a  restriction  should  be  accompanied  by  a  law 
strictly  limiting  the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  spent 
during  a  campaign  for  and  against  a  bill.  Obviously,  a 
limitation  of  this  sort  could  prove  effective  only  if  dili- 
gently enforced.  Political  expenditures  would  have  to  be 
subjected  to  close  scrutiny. 

Some  observers  have  suggested  that  the  requirement 
for  initiative  signatures  be  lifted  from  8  percent  of  the 
voters  to  12  percent  or  higher.  "The  thought  has  been 
that  this  would  eliminate  all  but  the  most  seriously  con- 
sidered and  most  widely  popular  proposals,"  reports  Pro- 
fessor Crouch.  However,  to  increase  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  names  without  making  illegal  any  and  all  payment 
for  signatures,  would  merely  give  the  affluent  an  even 
greater  advantage  than  they  now  possess. 

With  pressure  groups  increasingly  active,  initiative 
measures  become  more  numerous  at  each  election.  Simul- 
taneously, some  legislatures  in  the  western  states  are 
tending  to  show  contempt  for  the  decisions  reached  by 
the  people.  For  the  first  time  initiative  mandates  are 
being  cavalierly  set  aside. 

A  prime  example  of  diis  occurred  in  Oregon  last  year. 
Although  the  electorate  had  adopted  a  drastic  old  age 
pension  bill  by  nearly  100,000  votes,  the  legislature  coolly 
discarded  the  bill  and  enacted  a  far  more  moderate  sub- 
stitute of  its  own,  including  several  lien  provisions  spe- 
cifically rejected  by  the  people.  Even  social  workers,  who 
felt  that  the  measure  adopted  at  the  ballot  box  went  too 
far,  feared  that  a  dangerous  precedent  had  been  created. 
They  much  preferred  the  California  solution,  where  a  re- 
peal initiative  was  presented  to  the  same  voters  who  had 
enacted  the  original  pension  bill. 

Despite  all  the  irritations  and  genuine  obstacles,  few 
liberals  and  welfare  workers  would  advocate  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  They  still  are  "a 
stick  behind  the  door,"  as  Lincoln  StelTens  called  them 
long  ago.  A  legislature,  no  matter  how  arrogant  and 
partisan,  realizes  it  is  not  the  court  of  last  resort.  The 
people,  by  petition,  can  have  the  final  say.  Perhaps  the 
referendum,  which  overrules  a  legislature,  has  proved 
more  consistently  useful  than  the  initiative,  which  origi- 
nates proposals. 

Five  times,  for  example,  Oregon's  conservative  legisla- 
ture enacted  a  sales  tax  which  would  have  shifted  the 
burden  of  government  from  property-owners  to  con- 
sumers. Five  times  the  referendum  made  it  possible  for 
the  people  to  throw  out  the  sales  tax  at  the  polls.  And 
when  California's  legislature  docilely  approved  the  private 
leasing  of  state-owned  oil  lands  at  Huntington  Beach, 
college  students  and  conservationists  held  up  the  gift  by 
circulating  referendum  petitions.  At  the  ballot  box  the 
electorate  killed  the  oil  leases  1,666,000  votes  to  491,000. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  referendum  has 
been  more  effective  than  its  companion  instrument,  the 
initiative. 

To  begin  with,  fewer  signatures  are  needed.  This 
benefits  groups  which  have  good  intentions  but  are  loosely- 
organized  for  a  campaign.  Secondly,  a  No  vote  under 
the  referendum  generally  produces  the  desired  result, 
for  it  wipes  out  a  bad  bill  enacted  by  the  lesislature.  Un- 
der the  initiative,  by  contrast,  a.  Yes  vote  is  necessary  to 
adopt  a  bill  which  has  been  proposed  by  petition. 

Study  of  election  results  in  the  twenty-one  states  hav- 
ing some  form  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  reveals 
conclusively  that  it  is  far  harder  to  secure  a  Yes  vote 
than  one  expressed  in  the  negative.  As  the  ballot  has 


become  longer,  approaching  bed-sheet  proportions,  peo- 
ple show  a  tendency  to  vote  No  on  every  measure.  Con- 
fronted with  a  succession  of  legalistic  and  confusing  titles, 
with  some  resemblance  to  a  column  in  the  telephone  di- 
rectory, voters  pursue  a  safe  course.  They  vote  No.  This 
upholds  referendums,  but  it  defeats  initiatives. 

California  has  voted  down  initiatives  three  times  as 
often  as  it  has  affirmed  them.  Analysis  of  the  Oregon 
ballot  proves  that  a  trend  frequently  threads  through  an 
entire  election.  A  dozen  totally  dissimilar  proposals  may 
be  offered  to  the  people  on  a  single  election  day,  and  all 
may  be  rejected.  "When  in  doubt,  vote  No!"  This  has 
become  standard  practice,  according  to  the  Daily  Journal 
of  Portland. 

The  inclination  to  vote  blindly  is  evidence  of  the  im- 
perative need  for  increased  political  education.  If  each 
ballot  is  to  list  a  column  of  vital  legislative  proposals  for 
decision  by  the  electorate,  the  people  thus  charged  with 
responsibility  must  have  better  sources  of  information 
than  they  have  today.  Sociology,  economics,  and  political 
science  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  average  individual's 
store  of  knowledge. 

Until  this  is  done,  the  initiative  and  referendum  will 
be  no  magic  chariot  to  a  better,  happier  society.  After 
all,  such  states  as  New  York  and  Connecticut,  which  do 
not  have  "government  by  petition,"  nonetheless  offer  their 
residents  more  enlightened  statutes  than  do  Oregon  and 
Missouri,  where  the  initiative  and  referendum  have  been 
available  to  the  voters  for  many  decades. 

"Political  institutions,"  said  the  illustrious  Senator 
George  W.  Norris,  "are  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who 
live  under  them." 


".  .  .  The  unfolding  and  full  emergence  of  reason  is  dependent  on  the  attainment 
of  full  freedom  and  independence.  Until  this  is  accomplished  man  will  tend  to  accept 
for  truth  that  which  the  majority  of  his  group  want  to  be  true;  his  judgment  is 
determined  by  need  for  contact  with  the  herd  and  by  fear  of  being  isolated  from  it. 
A  few  individuals  can  stand  this  isolation  and  say  the  truth  in  spite  of  the  danger 
of  losing  touch.  They  are  the  true  heroes  of  the  human  race  but  for  whom  we  should 
still  be  living  in  caves.  Yet  for  the  vast  majority  of  men  who  are  not  heroes  the 
development  of  reason  depends  on  the  emergence  of  a  social  order  in  which  each 
individual  is  fully  respected  and  not  made  a  tool  by  the  state  or  by  any  other  group, 
a  social  order  in  which  he  need  not  be  afraid  to  criticize  and  in  which  the  pursuit 
of  truth  does  not  isolate  man  from  his  brothers  but  makes  him  feel  one  with  them. 
It  follows  that  man  will  attain  the  full  capacity  for  objectivity  and  reason  only  when 
a  society  of  man  is  established  above  all  particular  divisions  of  the  human  race, 
when  loyalty  to  the  human  race  and  to  its  ideals  is  considered  the  prime  loyalty 
that  exists." 

Erich  Fromm,  in  "Psychoanalysis  and  Religion."  Yale  University  Press. 
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How  the  practice  of  nondiscrimination  in  membership  and  employ- 
ment is  affecting  community  attitudes  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


FLORENCE  WIDUTIS 


THE    CROWING    COOPERATIVE    MOVEMENT    IX    THE    UNITED 
States  has  developed  many  interesting  by-products — 
none   more  impressive  than  its   effect  in   healing  social 
cleavages  arising  from  race,  religion,  and  national  origin. 

The  Rochdale  formula,  summarized  on  another  page, 
has  literally  created  good  human  relations  in  business  or, 
more  accurately,  has  put  people  whose  lives  are  controlled 
by  democratic  principles  in  business  and  permitted  them 
to  function  freely.  Because  of  the  basic  rule  of  open 
membership,  no  one  can  be  kept  out.  Therefore  the 
local  co-op  becomes  a  place  in  the  community  where 
everyone,  armed  with  equal  voting  power,  can  get  to- 
gether. The  absence  of  racial  and  religious  prejudice  is 
so  natural  a  result  of  the  cooperative  process,  it  is  difficult 
to  isolate  and  analyze  this  aspect  of  the  movement. 

Instances  clear  across  the  country  show  how  generally 
the  "no  discrimination"  policy  is  applied,  both  in  mem- 
bership and  in  employment  practice.  The  Group  Health 
Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound,  Seattle,  employs  a  Korean 
orderly  in  its  hospital.  Negroes,  Jews,  Chinese,  and 
Koreans  among  the  members  have  equal  standing  with 
members  of  other  racial  and  religious  groups.  Two 
Minnesota  agencies,  the  Summer  Co-op.  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
and  Co-ops,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  have  had  both  Negro  and 
white  directors.  In  Milwaukee,  the  People's  Cooperative 
Association  has  an  interracial  board,  and  in  Chicago,  the 
Altgeld  Gardens  Co-op  and  the  Hyde  Park  Consumers 
Cooperative  have  Negro  and  white  members.  All  make 
a  practice  of  employing  persons  of  more  than  one  race. 

The  Ithaca,  New  York,  Cooperative  Consumers'  So- 
ciety reports  that  neither  race,  religion,  nor  politics  has 
any  influence  in  hiring  employes.  The  staff  includes 
Jews  and  both  Negro  and  white  Christians,  and  the 
board  and  committee  represent  a  variety  of  races  and  re- 
ligious affiliations.  The  membership  of  Cooperative  En- 
terprises in  New  York  City's  Negro  community  of  Har- 
lem is  one  fourth  white  and  its  grocery  store  has  a  white 
manager. 

Farmer  co-ops  tell  equally  impressive  stories.  The 
Dairyman's  League,  operating  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed,  which  includes  parts  of  six  states,  has  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews,  and  representatives  of  twenty-six 
nationalities  among  its  members.  Near  the  Canadian 
border,  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  overcome  an- 
tagonisms which  are  traditional  in  that  locality,  and  are 
working  side  by  side  at  meetings  and  milk  hearings. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  come  from  the  South.  The 
Peninsula  Cooperative  Association  in  Hampton,  Virginia, 
for  instance,  has  a  Negro  treasurer.  In  its  grocery  store, 

4- 

— By  a  member  of  the  Somerville  Municipal 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  local  enforcement  of  New  Jersey's 
law  against  discrimination. 


the  butcher,  two  clerks,  the  bookkeeper,  and  a  porter 
(20  percent  of  the  staff)  are  Negroes.  The  Shipbuilders' 
Cooperative  in  Newport  News  is  the  only  store  on  the 
Peninsula  which  has  a  Negro  checker  at  the  food  counter. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  cooperatives  have  to  take 
into  account  community  attitudes  and  social  taboos.  The 
principle  of  human  equality,  which  operates  within  the 
cooperative  itself,  often  encounters  difficulties  in  preju- 
diced communities.  Co-ops  meet  these  situations  in  vary- 
ing ways  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

When  Greenbelt  Consumer  Services  in  Maryland,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  groups  of  cooperative 
enterprises  in  the  East,  employed  a  Japanese  American 
as  manager  of  its  Super  Market  and  another  Nisei  as 
produce  manager,  the  innovation  caused  hardly  a  ripple 
among  members  or  customers.  However,  the  education 
chairman,  Benjamin  Rosenzweig,  when  interviewed,  re- 
garded as  "remote"  the  likelihood  that  an  executive  post 
in  a  predominantly  white  southern  community  would  be 
filled  by  a  Negro. 


1      ROM    NEARBY   WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,   COMES    A  TALE   OF   DE- 

feat  and  also  an  impressive  report  of  victory.  Many  inter- 
group  projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia-Maryland  area 
are  foredoomed  to  failure  by  restrictive  covenants.  The 
Bannockburn  Cooperators,  Inc.,  was  founded  to  develop 
intergroup  housing,  but  because  of  restrictive  covenants 
they  could  not  obtain  the  use  of  public  utilities  so  long 
as  the  organization  had  Negro  members.  This  coopera- 
tive refused  to  sign  an  anti-Negro  agreement,  but  the 
Negroes  voluntarily  withdrew  in  order  to  permit  build- 
ing for  the  other  members  to  go  forward. 

The  experience  of  the  Group  Health  Association  in 
the  same  area  is  another  story.  This  was  established  in 
1937  to  provide  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  care  on  a 
prepaid  basis  for  employes  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  It  was  set  up  under  cooperative  prin- 
ciples but  originally  conformed  in  membership  and  em- 
ployment to  the  Washington  pattern  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes.  The  issue  of  lifting:  racial  barriers  was 
raised  in  1946.  For  a  year  and  a  half,  opponents  of  open 
membership  waged  a  bitter  fight,  predicting  wholesale 
resignations  by  members  and  staff  if  restrictions  were  re- 
moved. One  of  the  most  vigorous  advocates  of  open 
membership  was  a  North  Carolinian  who  made  a  pro- 
found impression  at  one  of  the  final  meetings.  The  up- 
shot was  a  two  thirds  vote  in  favor  of  lifting  racial  bar- 
riers, resignation  of  five  members  out  of  a  total  of  11.000, 
and  not  a  single  staff  resignation. 

Inevitably,  however,  there  are  manv  all-white  and  all- 
Negro  cooperatives.  In  the  South,  the  cooperative  move- 
ment has  enabled  Negroes  in  many  communities  to  band 
together  to  build  for  themselves  a  better  economic  life. 
In  1939,  Simpson  P.  Dean  organized  the  Light  of  Tyrrell 
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Credit  Union  in  Columbia,  North  Carolina.  From  initial 
assets  of  only  $360,  there  grew  a  co-op  store,  model  dairy 
and  poultry  farms,  a  co-op  saw  mill,  housing  projects,  a 
group  hospitalization  plan,  a  canning  factory  and  various 
other  enterprises.  The  plan  spread  beyond  Tyrrell, 
and  an  all-Negro  North  Carolina  Council  of  Credit 
Unions  and  Cooperatives  was  organized  with  the  help 
of  the  Edward  A.  Filene  Good  Will  Fund  and  the  De- 
partfnent  of  Agriculture.  In  the  past  decade  co-ops  have 
multiplied  in  this  and  other  southern  states,  mobilizing 
Negro  resources  and  creating  new  economic  opportunities. 

While  all-Negro  co-ops  push  ahead,  the  principle  of 
open  membership  is  also  penetrating  the  Deep  South. 
Thus,  W.  Gifford  Hoag,  editor  of  News  for  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  writes : 

"Many  farmer  co-ops  in  the  South  have  plenty  of  voting 
Negro  members.  Many  production  credit  associations 
[credit  co-ops  entirely  made  up  of  farmers  |  have  a  large 
proportion  of  Negro  members.  Although  Negroes,  be- 
cause of  custom,  may  sit  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and 
whites  on  the  other,  the  Negroes  have  and  use  their 
votes.  In  many  instances  they  are  asked  to  address  the 
full  meeting.  They  also  take  part  in  floor  discussion. 
Co-ops  in  the  South  are  making  progress  in  race  relation- 
ships without  thinking  too  much  about  it,  and  I'm  talking 
of  associations  not  in  Maryland  or  even  Virginia,  but 
those  in  the  Deep  South." 

Predominantly  white  co-ops  in  the  South  often  work 
closely  with  predominantly  Negro  co-ops.  The  Phillips 
Cooperative  Gin  Company  near  West  Helena,  Arkansas, 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Wycamp  Cooperative  Association 
which  served  both  white  and  Negro  farmers.  When 
membership  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  Wycamp's 
ginning  facilities,  the  Negro  members  proposed  that  they 
organize  a  separate  association.  The  parent  association 
helped  the  new  cooperative  get  started,  and  the  two  are 
now  functioning  as  cooperative  neighbors. 

The  Wise  Buyers  Mart  was  founded  in  an  almost  100 
percent  Negro  neighborhood  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
For  two  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  store,  white 
members  of  the  Consumers  Cooperative  Association  staff 
joined  with  members  of  the  Kansas  City  Council  of 
Negro  Employes  and  the  Negro  Employes  Credit  Union 
in  a  series  of  study  classes.  CCA  helped  organize  the 
campaign  for  membership  and  capital,  and  its  grocery 
staff  worked  with  members  of  the  Wise  Buyers  Mart  in 
installing  shelves,  stocking  the  store,  and  directing  the 
"grand  opening."  Wise  Buyers  Mart  now  has  an  all- 
Negro  board  and  staff  but  includes  a  number  of  white 
people  among  its  members  and  patrons. 


T, 


HESE  EXAMPLES  WERE  GATHERED  WITH  SOME  DIFFICULTY. 

Cooperatives  are  not  established  to  fight  prejudice  but 
to  run  grocery  stores  or  credit  unions,  to  market  farm 
products  or  gin  cotton.  Only  a  few,  like  the  Circle  Pines 
recreation  and  education  center  near  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan, are  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  conducting 
interracial  and  intercultural  programs.  Most  co-ops  take 
mixed  membership  for  granted,  and  most  cooperators  are 
too  busy  with  production  and  distribution  problems, 
membership  and  sales  promotion  to  keep  records  of  the 
skin  pigmentation,  religious  affiliation,  or  national  origin 
of  personnel  and  officers.  Human  relations  experts  often 
point  out  that  unity  never  will  be  achieved  through  arti- 
ficial organizations  created  solely  for  that  purpose.  Unity 


The  four  "Rochdale  principles"  govern 

most    successful    cooperatives    in    this    country    and 
abroad: 

1.  One  member,  one  vote.    This  rule  assures  dem- 
ocratic control. 

2.  Open  membership.  No  person  is  barred  because 
of  race,  creed,  politics,  or  national  origin. 

3.  Limited    dividends   on    capital    invested.    Co-ops 
pay   to    member-owners    a    fair   rate   which   does   not 
vary  with  profits. 

4.  Net  earnings  are  returned  to  members  in  pro- 
portion  to    their    participation   in   the   form   of   pur- 
chases   made,    products    marketed,    or    services    used. 


is  achieved  when  men  and  women  join  together  as  equal 
partners  to  meet  a  common  need. 

As  Jerry  Voorhis  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  often  says,  "Cooperation  is  a  way  of  life."  Religious 
people  find  in  the  cooperative  movement  a  field  for 
spiritual  living.  For  the  civic-minded,  the  cooperative  is 
a  training  ground  which  prepares  them  to  carry  its  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  into  other  community  projects.  No 
better  illustration  comes  to  mind  than  Broad  Ridge 
Housing  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 

Broad  Ridge  consists  of  three  cold-water  walk-up  apart- 
ment buildings  occupied  by  eighteen  Negro  families.  The 
landlord,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  obtained  an 
order  in  July  1949  to  evict  all  these  tenants.  In  Ridge- 
wood,  this  called  for  citizen  action.  One  of  the  town's 
prominent  citizens  called  together  an  informal  committee. 
Although  the  committee  was  not  sponsored  by  the  co-op, 
most  of  the  members  belonged  to  the  Ramapo  Valley  Co- 
operative. The  committee  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find 
new  housing.  When  this  failed,  its  members  decided  to 
do  the  "impossible,"  to  raise  a  community  fund  of  $40,000 
to  buy  the  apartments.  They  went  further;  they  decided 
to  install  modern  improvements  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $35,000—a  goal  of  $75,000. 

The  committee's  plan  was  to  sell  stock  to  Ridgewood 
citizens,  but  this  was  not  to  be  ordinary  stock.  First, 
every  tenant  would  be  required  to  subscribe  at  least  $300. 
Non-tenant-owned  stock  at  2  percent  cumulative  interest 
would  be  retired  by  lot  over  a  thirty-year  period  as  funds 
permitted.  As  the  stock  was  retired,  it  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  tenants  until  they  became  cooperative 
owners  of  the  buildings. 

The  committee  hoped  to  enlist  75  workers  for  a  late 
September  campaign.  In  actual  fact,  nearly  350  people 
volunteered,  190  of  them  Ramapo  Valley  cooperators. 
Every  tenant  subscribed  his  shares,  $62,000  worth  of 
stock  was  sold  to  citizens  in  the  community,  the  eigh- 
teen Negro  families  were  assured  of  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  An  interracial  board  of  directors  was  formed 
with  Bennett  Fishier,  Jr.,  as  president  and  one  of  the 
tenants  as  vice-president.  A  mortgage  of  $15,000  made 
it  possible  to  begin  improvements,  and  contracts  have 
been  let  and  work  started  on  plumbing  and  rewiring. 
The  tenants  have  formed  committees  to  collect  rents, 
clean  and  paint  the  buildings  and  make  a  terrace  for 
the  children.  The  people  of  Ridgewood  have  become 
owners  in  trust  of  a  new  cooperative  in  the  making. 

Such  adventures  in  unity  are  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operative movement  which  joins  people  of  all  religions, 
races,  and  origins  in  a  dynamic,  working  whole. 
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IL  From  Homesteads 
to  Valley  Authorities 


BENTON  MACKAYE 


COLONIZATION 

AS  MEANT  HERE,  Colonization  WAS  A  NEW  USE  FOR  AN 
old  name.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Old  World 
"colonialism,"  which  in  these  times  is  giving  way  in  the 
Orient  but  was  liquidated  in  the  New  World  with  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  sweep  of  wars 
for  independence  in  Spanish  America.  Colonization  was 
the  name  used  by  people  in  particular  regions  in  which 
I  once  worked — the  cut-over  or  "stump  country"  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  and  in  western  Washington  State.  1 
made  a  study  of  the  subject  as  part  of  a  joint  project 
engaging  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (1915-1919.)  Mine  was  a  study  essentially 
of  the  relation  of  land  and  labor. 

This  bedrock  relationship  perhaps  has  never  been  stated 
more  concisely  than  in  the  opening  sentence  of  John 
Stuart  Mill's  great  classic  on  Political  Economy:  "The 
factors  of  production  are  two,  labor  and  appropriate 
natural  objects." 

Since  natural  resources  form  the  basic  "natural  objects," 
the  Forest  Service  was  concerned  with  one  factor,  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  the  other.  Mill's  thesis,  in- 
deed, has  been  rephrased  in  picturesque  fashion  by  a 
forester,  Raphael  Zon,  to  whom  land  is  the  "mother"  of 
production,  labor,  its  "father."  Zon  himself  holds  the 
primary  place  in  the  science  of  American  forestry  that 
Gifford  Pinchot  holds  in  the  American  forestry  move- 
ment. Incidentally,  Zon  happens  to  be  my  oldest  col- 
league in  the  Forest  Service,  our  friendship  dating  from 
1905. 
But  we  need  neither  Mill  nor  Zon  to  see  that  all 

•»• 

— By  a  forester  who  visualized  "source-to- 
mouth"  control  of  the  Tennessee  River  with 
"multiple-purpose"  use  of  the  watershed — and 
made  a  chart  of  it  which  hung  in  a  frame  at  the 
Atlantic  Building,  in  Washington,  quarters  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  That  was  twenty  years 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 


workers  must  have  "objects,"  or  raw  materials,  on  which 
to  "labor."  We  recognize  land  in  its  widest  sense  (re- 
sources), as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  worker's  liveli- 
hood. This  massive  fact  was  the  driving  force  in  the 
long  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Act  finally 
signed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862.  That  helped  bridge 
the  wide  gap  between  the  worker  and  his  "natural  ob- 
jects." If  a  man  lost  his  job  or  business  in  the  East  he 
might  get  a  free  farm  out  West.  Even  more,  such  claims 
afforded  footholds  of  opportunity  for  young  people.  Thus 
was  the  West  largely  settled — but  by  1915  free  home- 
steads of  any  earthly  use  were  getting  scarce. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  "land  man"  held  an  important 
labor  position.  He  was  Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Post 
had  been  a  close  friend  of  Henry  George  and  was  him- 
self described  as  "Single  Taxer  No.  2."  The  kingpin 
question  with  "Uncle  Louis,"  as  he  was  called,  was  this 
one  of  land  and  labor.  How  to  make  them  meet?  He 
proposed  what  amounted  to  a  new  homestead  policy, 
trimming  the  old  of  its  salient  defects  and  developing 
what  remained  of  the  public  domain  under  titles  insuring 
"opportunity  for  profitable  employment."  In  other  words 
he  sought  to  make  the  country  more  habitable  for  its 
inhabitants  as  workers. 

The  joint  study  was  made,  and  I  was  the  "hired  man," 
working  closely  both  with  Post  and  Zon.  The  result 
was  my  report  called  "Employment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources" (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  1919).  This  covered  all  resources  but  centered 
chiefly  on  two — forests  and  farm  lands. 

First,  how  give  the  forest  worker  permanent  employ- 
ment as  well  as  "profitable"? — how  enable  the  roving 
homeless  lumberjack  to  become  a  stable  citizen? — how 
live  in  a  community  instead  of  a  camp?  This  requires 
forest  culture  vs.  forest  mining;  it  demands  cutting  forest 
"interest"  vs.  cutting  forest  "capital,"  and  doing  it  all 
within  "commuting  distance."  I  illustrated  such  possi- 
bilities in  a  plan  for  the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains. 

Second,  how  to  enable  the  settler  to  make  a  farm  out  of 
stump  land  without  becoming  a  speculator  himself  or 
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the  victim  of  one.  Such  a  possibility  had  been  demon- 
strated by  land  reforms  working  successfully  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Based  on  this  study  two  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress and  supported  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  One 
was  the  National  Colonization  Bill  (H.R.  11329,  64th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  1916),  introduced  by  Representative 
Robert  Grosser  of  Ohio;  the  other  was  the  Public  Con- 
struction Bill  (H.R.  15672,  65th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
1919)  by  Representative  M.  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hearings  were  held,  with  attendant  publicity  and  educa- 
tion but  neither  was  passed.  The  line  of  attack  was 
never  completed  and  may  still  be  considered  "unfinished 
business." 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 

IT   WAS    EARLY   IN   THE    1920's,   A    LITTLE  BEFORE    MY    WALK. 

and  talk  with  Patrick  Geddes,  that  I  took  up  regional 
planning.  Though  the  sharpest  shift  in  my  career,  it  left 
me,  as  I  have  indicated,  with  the  same  goal — habitability. 

The  key  problem  from  this  angle  of  the  subject  was 
(and  is)  the  movement  and  distribution  of  population 
(and  indeed,  ultimately,  the  size  and  locale  of  popula- 
tions the  world  over).  For  me  this  was  a  new  problem 
in  "flowage."  Heretofore  I  had  grappled  with  the  puzzle 
of  stream  flowage  and  flood  control  in  examining  water- 
sheds. I  had  tackled  the  matter  of  commodity  flowage 
(such  as  the  marketing  of  wood  products  in  the  cut-over 
regions  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Puget  Sound).  And 
now  came  this  riddle  which  Geddes  termed  fol^  flowage. 

What  we  might  call  the  "headwaters"  of  folk  flowage 
springs  from  big  cities — out  of  which  flows  from  every 
radiating  highway  an  endless  "motorslum."  (That  deft 
word  is  Walter  Prichard  Eaton's.)  How  to  control  this 
metropolitan  back  flow  to  preserve  proper  balance  be- 
tween urban,  rural  and  primeval  environments? 

This  last  is  a  rock  bottom  question  and  I've  taken  my 
own  fling  in  approaching  it  from  each  of  the  trio  of 
environments.* 


B 


EING   A   FORESTER,  I   INSTINCTIVELY   BEGAN   ON   THE   PRIM- 

eval  environment.  What  should  be  major  strategy  in 
defending  the  primeval  setting  from  the  metropolitan 
invasion?  This  invasion  was — and  is — upsetting  the 
healthful  balance  among  primeval,  rural,  and  urban  in- 
fluences. This  upset  is  most  rampant  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Fortunately  a  wide  mountainous  underdeveloped 
belt,  North  and  South,  bisects  populous  states  along  the 
Appalachian  Range.  Here  lies  the  natural  site  for  a 
primeval  or  primitive  zone  as  a  major  barrier  to  the  back- 
flows  from  big  Atlantic  seaports  and  midland  industrial 
centers.  National  Forests  already  were  established  within 
this  zone  and  if  the  public  were  aroused  National  Parks 
would  follow.  But  how  focus  the  public  mind  on  a  con- 
tinuous wilderness  belt  from  north  to  south? 

As  a  first  step,  my  suggestion  was  "The  Appalachian 
Trail:  A  Project  in  Regional  Planning"  (put  forward  in 
The  Journal,  A.I.A.,  October,  1921).  This  was  conceived 
as  a  mountain  wilderness  path,  for  foot-travelers  only, 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Appalachian  Range.  My 
proposal  was  for  local  mountain  clubs  to  work  together 


in  making  the  Trail.  This  they  did.  In  1925,  four  years 
later,  die  clubs  federated  in  an  "Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference," and  during  the  following  decade  completed  a 
footpath  spanning  the  more  than  2,000  miles  from  Mt. 
Katahdin  in  Maine  to  Mt.  Ogletiiorpe  in  Georgia. 

The  primeval  environment — this,  my  first  love,  has 
been  an  enduring  concern.  The  Moses  who  was  to  lead 
me  into  the  wilderness  was  James  Sturgis  Pray,  after- 
ward head  of  die  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 
at  Harvard  University.  We  met  back  in  1897,  when  the 
New  Hampshire  White  Mountains  were  almost  all  real 
wilderness.  And  now,  half  a  century  later,  I  find  myself 
the  honorary  head  of  the  Wilderness  Society. 

The  focus  of  our  effort  in  this  society  is  not  a  line 
but  a  space — not  a  wilderness  trail  so  much  as  a  wilder- 
ness area.  This  is  the  fresh  minted  name  coined  by  a 
great  naturalist,  the  late  Aldo  Leopold.  And  a  wilder- 
ness area  is  just  a  chunk  of  wilderness  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  (whether  forest,  swamp,  desert,  tundra,  prairie, 
mountain,  or  ocean  beach).  But  what  is  "wilderness"? 

Negatively  speaking,  it  is  a  place  where  there  are  no 
evidences  of  modern  civilization — no  traffic,  no  motor 
cars  or  boats,  no  sounds,  signs  or  odors  of  man's  mechani- 
cal activity. 

Positively  speaking,  wilderness  is  what  Thoreau  called 
it — "the  raw  material  of  all  our  civilization."  It  is  a 
natural  society  of  plant  and  animal  life;  dating  back  to 
the  Silurian  age,  when  life  first  left  the  ocean  for  the 
continents.  From  it  our  own  civilization  is  but  a  recent 
offshoot.  Howard  Zahniser,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  coined  its  significance  in  more  homey 
terms:  "Wilderness,"  he  says,  "is  a  piece  of  the  long  ago 
that  we  still  have." 

The  Wilderness  Society  sprang  from  the  imagination 
of  a  fighter  for  primeval  America,  the  late  Robert  Mar- 
shall. It  was  this  dynamic  forester  who,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  a  small  group  of  which  I  was  one  (including 
Harold  Anderson,  Harvey  Broome,  Bernard  Frank,  Aldo 
Leopold,  Ernest  Oberholtzer,  and  Robert  Sterling  Yard) 
founded  this  society  in  1935. 


I 


*  In    "The    New    Exploration,    A    Philosophy    of    Regional    Planning,"    by 
Bcnton  MacKaye,  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  1928. 


N  MY   NEW  GUISE  AS  REGIONAL   PLANNER,   I   TOOK.  A   HAND 

at  the  urban-rural  problem.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
our  motor  highway  system  has  become  the  outer  frame- 
work of  civilization.  The  footway  is  essentially  primi- 
tive; the  motorway  wholly  artificial  and,  left  to  itself, 
begets  motorslums. 

The  key  cure  for  the  motorslum  is  to  promote  a 
series  of  communities  instead  of  one  endless  roadtown. 
This  requires  separation  of  functions;  it  demands  the 
absolute  divorce  of  dwelling  from  through  transport — a 
problem  which  can  be  approached  from  either  the  town 
and  dwelling  angle,  or  from  the  road  and  transport  angle. 

Highways  being  region-makers,  I  chose  the  transport 
angle,  and  as  major  strategy  championed  "The  Townless 
Highway"  (New  Republic,  March  30,  1930).  This  avoids 
urban  centers  and  bars  roadside  dwellings  or  odier  de- 
velopments except  at  stations  for  entrance  and  exit.  The 
Westchester  County  Parkways  (N.  Y.)  were  an  early 
move  in  this  direction. 

Meanwhile,  in  1928,  two  of  our  "R.P."  band,  Clarence 
S.  Stein  and  Henry  Wright,  tackled  the  problem  from 
the  town  and  dwelling  angle.  They  designed  a  "town 
for  the  motor  age"  which  today  is  a  structural  demon- 
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stration  of  the  principle  just  enunciated,  namely  the  com- 
plete divorce  of  dwelling  and  transport.  Through  the 
creative  leadership  of  Alexander  M.  Bing,  this  exhibit 
of  a  new  framework  for  community  life  was  financed 
and  brought  into  being  in  northern  New  Jersey,  under 
a  name  now  known  the  world  around — Radburn. 


o 


ECONOMICS 


NE    MORE    NAME    I    MUST    MENTION    IN    THE    LIST    UNDER 

which  I  worked  at  geotechnics: 

In  the  Forties,  the  last  three  years  of  my  governmental 
career  brought  me  encounters  with  industrial  economists 
no  less  than  engineers.  They  were  spent  in  St.  Louis 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  under  my 
old  friend,  its  then  administrator,  Harry  Slattery.  It  was 
there  that  I  dealt  with  electricity  as  a  force  for  making 
America  more  habitable. 

Incidentally  I  discovered  some  unlabeled  geotechnists. 
One  was  the  late  M.  M.  Samuels,  power  engineer,  author 
of  "Power  Unleashed,"  philosopher  as  well  as  scientist. 
The  beloved  "Sammy"  of  the  REA,  he  was  my  boss  at 
the  start.  My  next  was  Franklin  P.  Wood,  who  with 
his  assistant,  John  M.  Duncan,  made  two  more  engineers 
whose  philosophy  consisted  in  replacing  human  sweat 
and  muscle  by  kilowatts.  But  this  labor  saving  campaign 
of  the  REA  was  combined  with  fiscal  emancipation  of 
the  consumer.  Kilowatts  are  delivered  fairly  "at  cost" 
by  cooperatives  in  lieu  of  the  middleman's  "price."  My 
work  in  this  phase  of  economic  habitability  brought  me 
in  contact  with  two  masters  in  this  field:  one,  Udo  Rail, 
head  of  REA's  Cooperative  Education;  the  other,  Paul 
Greer,  rural  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Nothing  rural  or  electric,  cooperative,  economic  or 
geotechnic,  escaped  the  attention  of  the  unnamed  lunch 
club  that  crystallized  around  this  merry  company. 


GEOTECHNICS 


Y, 


OU    HAVE   NOW  THE   HIGH    POINTS   OF   MY    ADVENTURES    IN 

geography,  forestry  and  conservation,  in  engineering, 
colonization,  regional  planning  and  economics.  How  to 
make  these  seven  long  words  equal  one  (geotechnics)  ? 

Geneology  may  afford  a  clue,  for  ideas  like  folks  are 
begotten  one  from  another.  It  is  indeed  a  fascinating 
process  of  reproduction  which,  in  the  span  of  five  decades, 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  since  my  student 
days.  In  truth,  the  movement  dates  back  to  the  colonial 
period,  as  we  shall  see  in  later  installments.  The  era 
from  Roosevelt  to  Roosevelt  saw  it  take  shape. 

While  Gifford  Pinchot  and  his  foresters  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  time  were  projecting  conservation,  allied 
forces  also  were  at  work.  Thus,  Senator  Newlands' 
River  Regulation  bill  in  Congress,  with  its  "coordination 
of  all  the  government  agencies  affecting  water  flowage," 
was  one  root  of  the  concept  of  the  "Valley  Authority" 
which  Senator  George  W.  Norris  carried  to  fruition  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  These  and  others  were  entering 
the  general  field  of  habitability  through  what  might  be 
called  "Gate  1,"  or  the  physical  approach. 

Meanwhile,  a  root  of  quite  another  sort,  namely,  the 
coordination  of  the  instruments  of  folk  flowage,  was 
growing  up  among  the  architects  and  city  planners  in 
Britain  through  such  forerunners  as  Patrick  Geddes  and 


Ebenezer  Howard,  father  of  Garden  Cities— and  Ray- 
mond Unwin  in  the  Greater  London  Plan  of  the  1930's. 
American  contemporaries  pushed  out  in  the  USA,  enter- 
ing the  general  field  of  habitability  through  what  might 
be  called  "Gate  2,"  or  the  social  approach. 
Or  put  in  old  biblical  style: 

The  foresters  and  their  allies  (Pinchot,  McGee,  New- 
lands,  Norris,  and  company)  begat — (1)  conservation  and 
multiple  use. 

The  architects  and  their  allies  (Geddes,  Howard,  Un- 
win— yes,  even  our  small  R.P.  band)  begat — (2)  regional 
planning. 

Together,  the  two  offspring  begat — (3)  geotechnics. 

The  work  of  this  third  generation  took  tangible  form 
by  Act  of  Congress  in  1933 — at  the  inception  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  the  main  this  legisla- 
tion was  framed  by  the  group  concerned  with  conserva- 
tion and  multiple  use.  The  contribution  of  the  regional 
planning  group  was  made  in  two  short  but  significant 
paragraphs  of  that  act. 

Through  Sections  22  and  23 — savoring  almost  of  a 
casual  parenthesis — the  concept  of  ultimate  purpose  in 
terms  of  the  general  welfare  was  injected  into  a  code 
of  detailed  procedure  as  to  handling  flowage  rights  and 
surplus  waterpower.  The  President  of  the  USA,  not  the 
board  of  the  TVA,  was  authorized,  so  far  as  Congress 
itself  could  authorize,  to  guide  the  "physical,  economic, 
and  social  development"  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley 
for  the  benefit  of  "the  people  living  in  said  river  basin." 
The  intent  was  to  combine  national  viewpoint  with  local 
interest,  while  separating  the  process  of  long  range  design 
from  the  exigencies  of  day-to-day  operative  detail. 

Those  potent  sections,  22  and  23,  were  written  by  two 
young  planners,  Frederick  Gutheim  and  John  Nolan, 
Jr.  Later  a  member  of  the  administrative  staff  drafted 
an  Executive  Order  whereby  the  President  signed  away 
his  own  function  as  chief  planner  and  placed  it  under  the 
TVA  Board. 

AND   SO   IT  CAME  TO   PASS   THAT    JUST   AS   PRESIDENT   TuF.O- 

dore  Roosevelt  in  1905  signed  the  bill  which  placed  a 
vast  domain  of  natural  resources  under  conservation,  so 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933  signed  the  bill 
which  placed  another  such  domain  under  geotechnics. 
This  act  of  1933  by  no  means  spelled  the  last  word  in  the 
yet  crude  science  christened  by  Patrick  Geddes.  In  1950, 
we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  threshold  of  any  comprehensive 
effort  at  making  our  land  "more  habitable." 

No  more  did  the  act  of  1905  spell  the  first  word  in  the 
conservation  movement  named  by  Pinchot.  The  public 
domain  itself  was  born  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for 
governing  the  Northwest  Territory  in  which  Thomas 
Jefferson,  drafter  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
had  had  a  master  hand.  The  first  notion  of  major  river 
development  dates  from  1785,  with  the  inception  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this 
project  of  George  Washington  was  not  only  to  break 
ground  for  one  of  our  first  railroads,  but  as  a  waterway 
development,  the  C  &  O  may  be  said  to  have  begot  the 
TVA. 

In  order  then  to  get  the  story  behind  the  story  I  have 
related,  we  must  go  back  in  my  next  installment  to  the 
birth  of  the  nation  and  before. 
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Twenty  Million  Acres  of  Tree  Farms 
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A  sign  of  foresight  in  an  industry 
awakening  to  the  source  of  its  own 
and  much  of  the  nation's  strength 


TREES  HAVE  MANY  MEANINGS  FOR  MANY  PEOPLE— BEAUTY, 
shade,  havens  for  wild  life,  soil  protectors,  wood  and 
its  by-products,  dollars  and  cents— all  leading  to  the 
same  necessity:  conservation.  Nevertheless,  not  so  many 
years  ago  the  conservationist  was  literally  a  "voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness"  as  more  and  more  of  our  great  natu- 
ral forests  were  felled  to  the  last  stump  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  industrial  society. 

Recently,  however,  the  wood-using  industries  have  be- 
gun to  realize  that  the  bounty  of  our  forests  is  not  limit- 
less, that  the  460.000,000  wooded  acres  within  this  nation 
can' dwindle  to  insignificant  proportions  without  constant 
care  and  protection.  Since  345,000,000  of  these  acres  are 
privately  owned,  40  percent  of  them  by  small  farmers, 
private  enterprise  has  become  sharply  aware  that  the 
largest  portion  of  responsibility  for  conservation  lies  in 
its  own  lap. 

Its  answer  is  the  tree  farm,  a  tract  of  land  dedicated  to 
•  good  forestry  practices— selective  or  area  cutting,  reseed- 
ing,  fire  and  disease  prevention.  Thus  the  tree  is  trans- 
formed from  a  static  resource,  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, to  a  farm  product,  nurtured  and  protected  to 
sustain  the  harvest. 

The  first  tree  farm  was  established  nine  years  ago  in 
the  State  of  Washington— a  120,000  acre  tract  of  Douglas 
fir  and  hemlock  owned  by  the  world's  largest  timber 
company.  By  last  August,  when  the  great  redwoods 
entered  the  system  with  the  dedication  of  22,000  acres  in 
northern  California,  the  movement  had  progressed  to 
include  21,000.000  acres  of  land,  having  2,600  individual 
owners,  in  28  states.  A  twenty-ninth  state  and  50,000 
additional  acres  were  added  last  month  when  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  dedicated 
twenty-eight  separately  owned  tracts  of  red  and  white 
spruce,  pine,  and  a  variety  of  deciduous  woods  as  certi- 
fied tree  farms. 

Main  booster  of  the  tree  farm  system  is  the  American 
Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.,  an  association  of  com- 
panies and  individuals  dealing  in  forestry  products 
whose  life  depends  on  the  availability  of  trees.  The 
organization  works  with  public  officials,  state  and  local 
voluntary  committees,  farmers'  granges,  interested  in- 
dividuals—whomever and  whatever  will  pass  along  its 
message  to  "keep  America  green."  Its  target  is  the 
privately  owned  woodland,  whether  small  plot  on  a 
farmer's  acreage  or  large  industrial  holding,  which  can 
produce  trees  "forever"  if  managed  properly. 
Tree  farming  can  be  like  other  farming  where  seeds 
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are  planted  by  the  human  hand 
carefully  nursed  seedlings  transp] 
strong  enough.  Or,  as  in  most  ii 
use  of  procedures  which  help  nati 
to  best  advantage.  One  such  is  t 
tensively  in  the  great  Douglas  fir 
west,  where  strips  of  forest  are  lei 
the  cutover  areas,  as  in  the  Weyei 
pany's  huge  tree  farm  at  Mount  S 
(upper  right). 

In  the  redwood  and  pine  iorest 
tracts  of  evergreen  and  deciduou 
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Negro  Families  in  Stuyvesant  Town 

After   three   years,    public   pressure    finally   has   made   a   dent   in   the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's  controversial  housing  practice. 


ALGERNON   D.   BLACK 


LAST  MONTH  THREE  NEGRO  FAMILIES  MOVED  INTO  STUY- 
vesant  Town,  huge  8,755  unit  middle-income  hous- 
ing project  in  New  York's  Manhattan,  built  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  with  city  aid  in 
the  form  of  partial  tax  exemption  and  other  valuable 
favors.  (See  "New  Homes  from  Insurance  Dollars,"  by 
Kathryn  Close,  Survey  Graphic,  November,  1948.)  First 
Negroes  to  be  admitted  as  tenants  since  the  project's 
opening  in  the  fall  of  1947,  their  entrance  represents  the 
first  break  in  a  struggle  that  began  even  before  the 
buildings  were  constructed  for  this  city  within  a  city, 
now  containing  nearly  25,000  people. 

From  the  very  beginning,  before  excavation  had  been 
begun,  New  Yorkers  who  felt  that  all  citizens  had  a  stake 
in  the  project  because  of  the  city  concessions  put  the 
following  question  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company:  "When  Stuyvesant  Town  is  built  will  it  have 
a  nondiscriminatory  tenant  policy?"  In  answering  that 
it  would  reserve  the  right  to  choose  its  own  tenants,  the 
company  made  it  clear  that  it  would  refuse  to  admit 
Negroes.  Thus,  "Stuyvesant  Town"  became  the  center 
of  a  civil  rights  conflict  involving  the  question  of  whether 
a  Jim  Crow  system  could  be  tolerated  in  housing  built 
with  any  form  of  public  assistance. 

There  were  those  who  believed  that  Stuyvesant  Town 
was  strictly  a  private  development,  owned  and  operated 
for  profit  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
and  that  the  landlord  had  the  right  to  decide  whom  to 
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— By  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee on  Discrimination  in  Housing  and  the 
executive  leader  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture. 


admit  as  tenants.  The  Board  of  Estimate  of  New  York 
City  and  even  the  late  liberal  Mayor  LaGuardia  were 
both  pressured  and  influenced  by  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  argued  that  the  City  of  New  York  had  no 
right  to  impose  a  nondiscriminatory  tenant  policy  as  a 
condition  of  public  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who  tried  to 
dissuade  the  city  government  from  signing  any  contract 
with  Metropolitan  without  a  guarantee  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion,  on  the  grounds  that  the  new  project  would  not  be 
private,  but  "quasi-public"  and  that  the  city  had  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  insist  on  a  democratic  tenant  policy.  As 
evidence  of  its  public  character  they  pointed  to  three  ways 
in  which  the  public  was  making  Stuyvesant  Town  pos- 
sible and  profitable.  First,  it  was  using  the  city's  power 
of  "eminent  domain"  or  the  "right  of  condemnation"  to 
force  people  to  sell  their  land  in  order  to  assemble  large 
tracts  which  were  essential  to  the  building  of  Stuyvesant 
Town  on  an  economic  and  profitable  basis.  Second,  the 
city  was  giving  the  Metropolitan  the  ownership  of  the 
public  streets  between  blocks,  which  meant  that  valuable 
land  belonging  to  the  people  would  become  a  free  gift 
and  a  source  of  income  to  a  private  company.  Third,  the 
Metropolitan  was  granted  partial  tax  exemption  on  a 
large  area  of  extremely  valuable  buildings,  running  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000  a  year  for  twenty  five  years- — 
actually,  a  gift  over  the  period  of  about  $50,000,000.  The 
granting  of  these  three  forms  of  public  aid  to  encourage 
insurance  companies  and  other  enterprises  to  invest  in 
housing  gave  the  recipients  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the 
Mayor  signed  the  city  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  continued  its  protest.  A  large  number  of  civic 
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and  social  organizations  concerned  with  maintaining  our 
American  tradition  of  civil  right  spoke  out  against  the 
Metropolitan's  racial  policy.  Almost  a  hundred  individuals 
and  organizations  appeared  before  a  City  Council  hearing 
before  the  contract  was  signed.  With  one  exception 
everyone  who  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  was  against 
the  building  of  the  project  on  that  ground.  In  fact,  the 
person  at  the  hearing  who  urged  approval  of  the  con- 
tract was  Robert  Moses,  housing  coordinator  who  had 
been  the  city's  official  negotiator  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company. 


M, 


LANY  OF  THESE  AGENCIES  HAVE  CONTINUED  THROUGH  THE 
years  to  protest  Stuyvesant  Town's  racial  policy  through 
all  sorts  of  publicity  as  well  as  appearing  as  amicus  curiae 
before  the  courts.  Among  others  were  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Churches,  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Coun- 
cil of  New  York,  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  of  New  York,  and  the  Urban  League  of  Greater 
New  York,  the  City  Wide  Citizens'  Committee  on  Har- 
lem and  the  New  York  State  Committee  on  Discrimi- 
nation in  Housing. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  taxpayers  suit  was  introduced 
into  the  courts.  These  suits  were  defeated  in  the  lower 
courts  and  on  appeal  to  the  highest  court  of  New  York 
State,  in  the  latter  in  a  5-4  decision.  Negro  applicants 
were  rejected  in  tenant  selection.  As  a  consequence,  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  refused  to  lease  apartments 
in  the  Metropolitan's  housing  development. 

Before  the  contract  with  the  city  was  approved,  Frederic 
Ecker,  financial  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan,  said  in 
an  interview  that  neither  he  nor  the  company  was  preju- 
diced against  Negroes,  nor  had  any  desire  to  discriminate, 
but  as  trustees  for  the  policyholders  of  a  mutual  insur- 
ance company  could  do  nothing  which  might  endanger 
the  security  of  the  investment  on  which  thousands  of 
women  and  children  would  depend  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dent or  death  in  the  family.  To  admit  Negroes  would 
endanger  property  and  investment  values,  he  said. 

The  answer  given  then,  as  now,  is  that  the  climate  of 
opinion  has  changed.  The  reaction  to  Nazi  and  Fascist 
racism,  the  recognition  that  injustice  to  one  minority 
group  is  a  clanger  to  all,  the  increasing  awareness  that 
if  democracy  is  to  survive  in  a  world  of  conflicting; 
ideologies,  it  must  bring  about  greater  respect  for  dif- 
ferences and  greater  equality — all  these  have  improved 
attitudes  and  relationships  between  the  groups  who  make 
up  the  American  community.  In  many  instances  the 
people  have  moved  faster  in  these  matters  than  the 
policies  and  practices  of  public  and  private  executives. 
Recent  gains  have  expressed  this  new  trend.  In  the 
past  few  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  federal 
and  state  courts  could  no  longer  enforce  restrictive  cove- 
nants. The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  it  would  no  longer  finance,  through  insur- 
ance aid,  housing  which  has  restrictive  covenants.  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  have  passed  legislation 
requiring  that  all  housing  which  receives  any  public  as- 
sistance must  operate  on  a  nondiscriminatory  tenant 
policy.  So  too,  a  number  of  cities  and  states  have  passed 


legislation  to  make  it  impossible  to  build  public  housing 
or  publicly  aided  housing  on  a  policy  of  racial  or  religious 
discrimination.  As  is  evident  in  the  case  of  Stuyvesant 
Town,  such  legislation  is  not  retroactive;  it  applies  to 
housing  to  be  built;  it  does  not  disturb  patterns  of  segre- 
gation already  established. 

It  is  because  of  this  situation  in  Stuyvesant  Town  that 
civic  leaders  have  made  persistent  efforts  to  see  the  presi- 
dent of  Metropolitan  and  have  tried  to  bring  about  action 
through  the  mayor.  Failing  these,  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  City  Council  to  make  discrimination  a  penal 
offense.  This  would  apply  to  Stuyvesant  Town  and 
would  overcome  the  disparity  between  the  basic  non- 
discriminatory  principle  which  is  now  part  of  the  law 
of  the  city  and  state — and  the  technical  legal  difficulty 
that  the  existing  law  is  not  retroactive.  The  law  is  espe- 
cially necessary  because  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  given  no  satisfactory  assurance  that  it  will 
not  discriminate  further  against  Negroes  despite  the  ad- 
mission of  the  three  families.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  company  is  just  making  a  token  conformity 
with  democratic  principles.  There  are  some  grounds 
for  wonder  in  its  own  recent  statement  that  its  admis- 
sion of  "some  qualified  Negroes"  represents  "no  change 
in  the  company's  policy." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  too  whether  the  company  in- 
tends to  undo  the  advance  it  has  made  by  taking  punitive 
measures  against  those  who,  as  tenants  of  Stuyvesant 
Town,  dared  to  protest  against  the  discrimination  and 
are  now  threatened  with  evictions.  Thirty-five  families 
who  took  an  active  part  in  a  tenant  movement  against 
discrimination  have  received  notice  that  their  leases,  due 
September  30,  would  not  be  renewed  this  year.  No  fur- 
ther action  has  so  far  been  taken  against  them,  however. 


*  ROM   A   NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW,  WHAT   HAS   HAPPENED  AT 

Stuyvesant  Town  may  be  portentous.  If  the  company 
is  sincere  in  letting  down  its  racial  bars  it  may  mean 
that  Jim  Crow  will  not  be  perpetuated  in  housing  in  the 
North  financed  with  public  moneys,  aided  by  tax  exemp- 
tion and  right  of  condemnation,  or  enforced  by  the 
courts.  It  may  mean  that  there  is  a  new  possibility  of 
breaking  the  traditional  patterns  which  have  prevented 
men  from  knowing  one  another  and  which  have  made 
not  only  for  the  segregation  of  homes,  but  have  meant 
segregation  in  schools  and  in  much  else  that  operates  on 
a  neighborhood  pattern. 

But  patterns  of  segregated  living  cannot  be  changed 
merely  by  fiat  of  housing  officials  in  Washington  or  in 
the  state  capitols,  nor  by  legislative  action  by  the  Con- 
gress or  state  legislatures.  Far  deeper  and  even  more  im- 
portant is  the  need  for  organization  and  action  at  the 
grassroots  level  in  every  town  and  rural  community  of 
the  nation.  The  concern  about  this  problem  in  many 
cities  has  brought  about  the  birth  of  citizens  organiza- 
tions against  discrimination  in  housing  and  the  forma- 
tion this  past  summer  of  a  national  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing. 

In  this  time  of  new  dangers  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life  Americans  can  unite  in  a  constructive  program  for 
fair  housing  practices.  Freedom  of  choice  in  residence 
is  as  implicit  in  the  Constitution  and  our  democratic 
way  of  life,  as  freedom  of  expression,  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity in  jobs  and  schooling. 


NOVEMBER     1950 
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Prices,  Wages,  and  Consumers 


THE  CONSUMER,  THE  ONE  CLASSIFICA- 
tion  used  by  economists  that  in- 
cludes everybody,  is  the  person  from 
whom  a  huge  defense  program  is  bound 
to  demand  sacrifices.  On  the  whole,  he 
has  been  faring  well  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  but  today  he  may  be 
pardoned  some  anxiety  .about  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  him  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  at 
this  point  what  amount  of  protection, 
annoyance,  or  hardship  he  may  expect 
in  the  form  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
rationing,  tax  increases,  or  unbridled 
inflation.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  take 
stock  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
him  in  the  immediate  past  in  an  uncon- 
trolled situation. 

The  Consumers'  Price  Index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (formerly 
known  as  the  Cost  of  Living  Index) 
reached  its  postwar  peak  in  August  and 
September,  1948  —  about  75  percent 
above  its  prewar  level.  In  the  autumn 
of  1948  the  index  turned  downward 
and  continued  so  for  17  months — until 
February  1950,  when  it  was  4.6  percent 
below  its  highest  postwar  point. 

Then  came  the  sharp  turn  in  the  busi- 
ness situation — a  quick  recovery  got  un- 
der way  during  the  spring  months.  Be- 
tween February  15  and  June  15  the 
Consumers'  Price  Index  rose  2.2  percent. 
Thus  there  was  a  strong  upward  move 
ment  of  prices  before  the  attack  of  the 
North  Koreans  created  the  present 
emergency. 

Immediately  after  June  25,  there  oc- 
curred that  buyers  panic  which  seems  to 
follow  the  outbreak  of  any  war.  Peo- 
ple remembered  the  shortages  of  the  last 
war  and  rushed  to  stock  up  on  those 
items.  The  buying  had  some  effect  on 
retail  prices,  which  continued  to  rise — 
another  increase  of  1.06  percent  by  Au- 
gust 15.  When  the  1950  harvest  began 
to  come  to  market  in  late  August,  the 
advance  in  food  prices  was  halted,  but 


EWAN  CLAGUE 

other  items  on  the  consumer's  shopping 
list  kept  creeping  upward.  The  next 
few  months  are  normally  a  period  of 
declining  food  prices,  so  the  index  as  a 
whole  may  move  more  slowly  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Since  the  Korean  outbreak,  however, 
the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  of  in- 
termediate goods  in  the  primary  markets 
have  moved  up  sharply.  Many  of  these 
increases  have  as  yet  not  been  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  they  will  be. 
Soaring  prices  of  cotton  and  wool  on  the 
primary  markets  this  autumn  will  be 
reflected  in  higher  prices  for  men's 
suits  and  women's  dresses  next  spring. 


J_jET    US    TURN    NEXT   TO    WAGES.       WHEN 

the  war  came  to  an  end  in  August.  1945, 
one  immediate  consequence  was  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  length  of  the 
average  work-week.  This  had  no  effect 
on  basic  rates  of  pay  (there  were  no 
wage  cuts),  but  the  loss  of  overtime 
pay  cut  weekly  pay  envelopes.  Im- 
mediately there  were  demands  for  in- 
creases in  wage  rates  to  make  up  this 
loss.  And  so  began  the  "rounds"  of 


wage  increases  which  extended  through 
the  next  several  years. 

However,  the  results  were  not  all  that 
the  workers  had  hoped  and  even  ex- 
pected. Prices  and  wages  rose  together, 
so  that  there  was  little  or  no  net  gain 
to  the  vast  majority  of  wage  earners. 
In  fact,  many  salary  earners  and  workers 
with  relatively  fixed  incomes  saw  their 
standard  of  living  decline  during  this 
period.  It  was  not  until  1949,  when  a 
mild  business  recession  took  place,  that 
declining  retail  prices  enhanced  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
Thus  in  early  1950  the  real  wages  of 
the  workers  reached  the  highest  level 
since  reconversion  began  in  1945. 

The  wage  bargains  in  the  spring  of 
1950  reflected  the  influence  of  the  im- 
proved business  situation.  On  the 
whole,  such  increases  in  wage  rates 
as  occurred  were  moderate,  and  in  many 
industries  major  emphasis  was  placed 
on  pensions  or  other  supplementary 
benefits.  Then  came  Korea  and  the 
whole  picture  changed — not  overnight, 
but  in  a  few  months.  The  underlying 
factor,  of  course,  was  the  rise  in  prices. 
Most  people  overestimated  the  extent  of 
the  rise  in  consumers'  prices,  but  there 
was  ample  ground  for  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  future,  when  rising  costs 
would  be  reflected  in  retail  prices. 

In  any  event,  several  things  happened. 
Unions  negotiating  contracts  after  mid- 
year 1950  were  inclined  to  aim  higher 
than  the  spring  settlements.  They 
argued  cost  of  living  and  higher  profits 
as  justifications.  Then,  also,  contract 
reopenings  spread  rapidly,  often  by 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties.  And 
finally,  some  groups  turned  to  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  contract  and  adopted  or 
copied  it. 

Over  two  years  ago,  in  May  1948,  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  and  two  of 
its  bargaining  unions  signed  a  contract 
which  has  since  become  famous.  At  the 
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time  it  was  wholly  unique,  at  least  in 
certain  features.  It  contained  two  main 
provisions:  first,  adjustment  of  wage 
rates  up  or  down  once  every  three 
months  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
the  Consumers'  Price  Index;  and  second, 
an  increase  in  wage  rates  once  a  year  to 
allow  for  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
The  contract  ran  for  two  years.  Over 
the  whole  period,  wage  rates  were  raised 
once,  and  reduced  three  times,  on  the 
Price  Index;  they  were  raised  twice  on 
the  annual  increment,  and  ended  up 
one  cent  higher  than  they  had  been  in 
the  beginning. 

While  this  contract  received  wide- 
spread public  attention,  it  did  not  win 
wide  acclaim  in  either  the  business  or 
labor  world.  Nevertheless,  when  it 
came  up  for  renewal  in  May,  1950,  it 
was  accepted  by  both  parties,  with  some 
additional  remarkable  features  —  ex- 
tended for  five  years,  with  no  reopen- 
ing on  wage  issues.  Had  normal  con- 
ditions prevailed,  it  is  likely  that  the 
contract  would  have  continued  to  be 
unique,  or  at  least  unusual. 


UT     THh     CHANCED     CONDITIONS     AFTER 


B 

Korea  suddenly  highlighted  the  advan- 
tages of  this  type  of  contract.  Not  only 
did  it  provide  protection  against  rising 
prices  by  readjusting  wages  every  quar- 
ter, but  it  also  promised  a  future  in- 
crease in  wages  based  on  the  nation's 
rising  productivity. 

Other  employers  and  unions  picked 
up  the  idea.  First  one,  then  another, 
and  eventually  a  score  of  companies 
signed  up  for  the  General  Motors  con- 
tract itself,  or  for  some  modification  of 
it.  And  many  others,  which  have  re- 
frained from  adopting  it,  have  copied 
its  essential  features  by  giving  current 
wage  increases,  providing  for  reopening 
in  the  event  of  rising  living  costs,  and 
scheduling  additional  wage  increases 
next  year.  And  as  the  old  contracts, 
signed  before  Korea,  come  up  for  re- 
newal in  1951  there  will  be  a  powerful 
incentive  on  the  part  of  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  to  accept  this  general 
pattern. 

Thus,  on  top  of  the  increases  in 
prices  which  already  have  taken  place, 
and  which  are  in  prospect,  there  is  de- 
veloping a  scheme  of  wage  increases 
which  will  have  future  consequences. 
The  spiral  is  getting  under  way,  al- 
though it  is  not  moving  fast — yet.  As- 
suming that  price  increases  in  cost-of- 
living  items  are  not  checked,  wage  in- 
creases automatically  follow. 

One   other    factor    needs   to   be   men- 


tioned— the  income  of  wage  earners  and 
of  people  generally.  These  incomes  are 
sure  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  rise 
in  rates  of  pay.  The  rising  farm  prices 
are  an  assurance  of  higher  incomes  to 
farmers.  Businessmen  always  make 
profits  during  an  inflationary  period. 
And  wage  earners  will  gain  to  some  ex- 
tent through  longer  hours  and  over- 
time pay.  In  this  emergency  the  nation 
does  not  have  the  pool  of  unemployed 
it  had  in  1940.  The  manpower  required 
today  must  come  from  new  or  reenter- 
ing  workers  not  now  in  the  labor  force 
— or  from  an  extension  of  the  work- 
week to  44,  48,  or  even  longer  hours. 
Since  these  additional  hours  are  paid 
for  at  premium  rates,  they  bring  a 
sharper  rise  in  income.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  of  workers  in  manu- 
facting  industries  rose  last  August  to 
an  all-time  high  of  over  $60  a  week, 
and  the  average  work-week  was  still 
only  about  41  hours.  As  hours  in- 
crease, earnings  will  increase,  and  buy- 
ing power  will  go  up. 

Yet  to  match  these  rising  incomes  of 
many  classes  of  people  there  will  not  be 
a  corresponding  increased  output  in 
things  to  buy.  There  may  even  be  less 
than  before.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  the  great  danger  that  the  buy- 
ing power  will  far  exceed  the  volume  of 
goods  available  for  consumption,  with 
further  price  increases  as  a  result.  Up 
will  go  the  Consumers'  Price  Index 
followed  by  the  wages  which  are  tied 
to  it,  and  so  on.  The  greatest  economic 
problem  faced  by  the  nation  today  is 
how  to  prevent  this  inflationary  spiral. 

Mr.  Clague  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

4-      •*••»• 

Notes  on  Emergency 
Welfare  Developments 

FOUR  MAJOR  POLICIES  WERE  ADOPTED 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Committee  on  National  Emergency 
Services,  held  on  September  28.  The 
Committee  was  set  up  jointly  by  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  and 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America  at  the  request  of  the  group  of 
representatives  of  national  agencies  meet- 
ing together  on  August  18.  (See  "Creep- 
ing Mobilization,"  The  Survey,  Septem- 
ber.) Its  first  principal  actions  were: 
affirmation  of  the  inclusion  of  alloca- 
tions for  national  emergency  services  in 
community  chest  goals;  recorhmenda- 
tions  that  two  national  organizations 
be  established,  one  to  give  services  to 


the  armed  forces,  and  the  other  to  meet 
the  emergency  needs  of  civilians;  ap- 
proval of  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  national  emergency  fund,  to  be  or- 
ganized by  the  Assembly  and  CCC  to- 
gether. 

The  twenty-member  committee  in- 
cludes persons  prominent  in  community 
chest  and  other  welfare  and  civic  or- 
ganizations both  locally  and  nationally, 
with  the  presidents  of  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  of  America  (S.  C. 
Allyn  of  Dayton,  Ohio)  and  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly  (Frank 
L.  Weil  of  New  York  City)  serving  in 
an  ex-officio  capacity. 

Other  members  include:  Mrs.  Rollin 
Brown,  president  of  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles;  Edmond  Bor- 
gia Butler,  president.  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities:  John 
Flanagan,  member  of  the  board,  Hous- 
ton Community  Chest;  Lewis  G.  Hines, 
special  representative,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  Mrs.  Douglas  Horton. 
vice-president.  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Ingraham,  chairman,  Execu- 
tive Committee,  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly;  Roger  D.  Knight,  Jr.,  vice- 
president,  Denver  Community  Chest: 
Daniel  Koshland,  former  president,  San 
Francisco  Community  Chest;  Meyer  L. 
Prentis,  chairman,  Admissions  and  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  United  Founda- 
tion, Detroit;  Fred  W.  Ramsey,  former 
president,  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly; E.  A.  Roberts,  former  president, 
Community  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America,  Inc.;  Arthur  Rotch,  director, 
Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston: 
Mrs.  Victor  Shaw,  vice-president,  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  of  America, 
Inc.;  Ted  Silvey,  secretary,  National 
CIO  Community  Services  Committee: 
Gerard  Swope,  honorary  president,  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  of  America, 
Inc.;  Charles  P.  Taft,  chairman,  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  For- 
eign Aid  of  the  Department  of  State; 
D.  M.  Thornton,  board  member,  Nor- 
folk (Va.)  Community  Chest;  William 
J.  Trent,  Jr.,  director,  United  Negro 
College  Fund. 

At  this  writing  a  permanent  chair- 
man has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Another  step  taken  in  September  to 
meet  emergency  demands  on  welfare 
services  was  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Assembly's  con- 
ference on  personnel  to  develop  a  state- 
ment on  the  essential  nature  of  social 
services  and  to  determine  and  describe 
essential  positions  in  all  types  of  social 
services.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
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Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers,  the  committee  has  compiled 
a  list  of  social  work  positions  on  the 
basis  of  their  importance  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  service,  whether  they 
required  persons  with  special  graduate 
study  or  training  of  more  than  two 
years,  and  whether  adequate  replacement 
would  be  readily  available.  The  state- 
ment and  listings  are  currently  being 
discussed  with  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Determinirtg  of  essential  jobs  will 
probably  be  done  locally  by  groups 
carrying  responsibility  similar  to  that 
of  War  Manpower  Commission  units 
in  World  War  II,  according  to  Assembly 
spokesmen.  The  listings  being  prepared 
by  the  Assembly's  committee,  will  prob- 
ably be  used  as  guides,  but  it  is  im- 
portant for  local  welfare  groups  to  keep 
informed  of  local  developments  and  be 
prepared  to  make  similar  representa- 
tions to  local  officials. 

"United  States  and  Civil  Defense," 
a  report  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  on  over-all  plans  for 
organizing  a  national  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, has  now  been  published  (available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  Twenty-five  cents). 
Separate  chapters  on  health  services  and 
emergency  welfare  services  are  included. 
Reports  received  in  the  Citizen  Par- 
ticipation Department  at  CCC  show 
that  in  about  a  dozen  cities  welfare 
councils  have  been  requested  to  take 
on  such  responsibilities  as:  coordination 
of  the  civil  defense  volunteers  program; 
recruiting  of  volunteers  to  work  on 
draft  boards,  in  filter  centers,  and  as 
auxiliary  policemen;  and  organizing  pro- 
grams for  children  of  working  mothers, 
and  programs  of  recreation  and  health 
and  nutrition. 

Twenty-five  Years 
of  Old  Age  Pensions 

AMERICANS  MUST  LEARN  TO  ACCEPT 
aging  as  "  a  natural  part  of  life," 
declared  Wilma  Donahue  of  the  Institute 
for  Human  Adjustment  at  University 
of  Michigan,  addressing  a  dinner  meet- 
ing on  September  27,  which  celebrated 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  Retirement 
Fund.  Held  at  Riverside  Church  in 
New  York  City  and  attended  by  160 
YWCA  board  and  staff  members  and 
current  annuitants,  the  dinner  was  pre- 
sided over  by  George  N.  Emory,  finan- 


cial vice-president  of  Home  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  president  of  the 
Fund's  board  of  trustees. 

Charging  that  society  neglects  the 
oldster  and  that  too  often  he  "has  no 
recognized  role"  after  retirement,  the 
speaker  pointed  out  that  much  of  the 
remedy  lies  with  people  now  reaching 
their  middle  years.  "One  must  pre- 
pare for  old  age  by  developing  a  philoso- 
phy about  it,"  she  said,  "by  planning 
for  it  as  youth  plans  for  early  maturity 
.  .  .  and  then  by  taking  action  on  those 
plans." 

Adequate  financial  planning  is  basic, 
Miss  Donahue  maintained,  and  must  in- 
clude not  only  pension  benefits  but  the 
development  of  skills  which  will  have 
remunerative  value  in  later  years.  How- 
ever, she  also  stressed  the  necessity  for 
cultivating  attitudes  of  friendliness 
toward  new  people  and  new  interests  as 
insurance  against  "cutting  oneself  off 
from  the  stream  of  life."  Since  "people 


must  be  busy  to  be  happy,"  she  empha- 
sized the  need  for  the  aging  person  to 
be  open  to  learning  new  skills  which 
will  lead  to  "meaningful  activity,"  and, 
in  turn,  the  responsibility  of  our  society 
to  open  up  more  of  such  opportunities 
to  older  people. 

Established  in  1925,  the  YWCA  Re- 
tirement Fund  was  initiated  by  a  gift 
from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Fund,  and  was  one  of  the  first  pension 
plans  set  up  by  a  social  agency.  Over 
four  hundred  annuitants,  retired  from 
YWCA  service,  are  now  receiving  bene- 
fits. During  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
over  5,000  employes  have  participated 
in  the  Fund. 

Recalling  early  debates  among  board 
and  staff  before  the  Fund  was  organized, 
Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Paist  of  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania,  past  president  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  YWCA  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Fund,  recalled 
"...  what  a  different  atmosphere  we 
worked  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 
Phrases  like  "take-home  pay"  were  yet 
to  be  coined,  and  young  women  were 
loath  "to  face  the  possibility  of  being  a 
60-year-old  spinster,  let  alone  being  one 
in  need  of  funds."  The  average  YWCA 
worker  lives  twenty-one  years  after  sixty, 
the  normal  age  of  retirement,  as  com- 
pared with  the  seventeen  years  an  aver- 
age American  woman  survives,  said 
Mrs.  Paist. 

Among  the  dinner  guests  was  85-year- 


old  Mary  McElroy,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  a 
former  YWCA  foreign  service  worker 
in  India,  and  now  an  annuitant  of  the 
Fund.  Good  news  to  her  as  well  as 
other  annuitants  was  Mr.  Emory's  an- 
nouncement that,  because  of  a  special 
gift  to  the  Fund  of  securities  of  approxi- 
mately $260,000  in  value,  pension  bene- 
fits would  increase  by  10  percent  on 
September  1. 

Intellectual  Food 
for  Needy  Countries 

PLANS  TO  EXPAND  CARE's  BOOK  PRO- 
gram  to  North  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Eastern  Asia,  where  a 
lack  of  dollars  makes  it  impossible  for 
institutions  to  buy  the  latest  publica- 
tions in  technical  fields,  were  announced 
last  month  in  New  York  at  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  program's  first  birthday. 
Nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  scientific 
publications  have  been  sent  by  CARE 
to  the  book-depleted  libraries  and  uni- 
versities of  twenty-four  European  coun- 
tries in  the  year  since  the  agency  began 
this  UNESCO-sponsored  program.  Its 
purpose  has  been  to  help  fill  the  gap  in 
scientific  materials  created  by  wartime 
devastation  as  well  as  by  the  long  time 
cessation  of  international  communica- 
tion in  scientific  and  professional  fields. 
At  the  famous  Louvain  library  alone 
nearly  1,000,000  volumes  had  been  lost 
through  Nazi  shelling. 

Something  of  the  need  can  be 
glimpsed  in  a  thank-you  note  recently 
received  at  CARE  headquarters,  telling 
of  the  use  of  one  medical  book  by  400 
students.  Another  relates  that  until  a 
package  of  CARE  books  arrived  one 
professor  had  had  to  conduct  a  class  in 
anatomy  with  no  written  material  at 
all.  This  is  not  a  used-book  program 
and  while  CARE  gladly  accepts  any  of 
the  up-to-date  publications  on  its  bibliog- 
raphy— -selected  by  a  committee  headed 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  working 
in  close  connection  with  UNESCO  — 
it  is  mainly  in  search  of  funds  through 
which  it  can  buy  the  ^technical  publica- 
tions specifically  requested.  One  of  the 
greatest  demands  is  for  medical  books, 
particularly  those  giving  information  on 
the  new  "magic"  antibiotic  drugs  and 
on  recent  developments  in  surgery  and 
psychiatry.  Other  material  for  which 
the  universities  have  expressed  need  in- 
cludes publications  in  the  fields  of  pure 
and  applied  science,  mining,  agriculture, 
health,  welfare,  and  teacher  training. 

Special  arrangements  with  nearly  500 
publishers  in  this  country  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  CARE  to  secure  books  at  ap- 
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jjreciable  discounts.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  secure  translations,  since  English  has 
become  the  postwar  scientific  language. 
Besides  being  an  important  supple- 
.  nent  to  official  moves  toward  inter- 
national assistance,  an  expanded  CARE 
book  program,  as  Clifton  Fadiman, 
literary  critic,  pointed  out  at  the 
luncheon,  might  be  effective  in  chang- 
ing the  prevalent  stereotype  of  Amer- 
icans as  a  cultureless  people  largely  cre- 
ated by  Hollywood  and  "some  of  our 
magazine  and  radio  broadcasts." 

Prison  Officials 
Discuss  Correction 

FOR  THE  SECOND  TIME  IN  ITS  EIGHTY- 
year  history,  the  Annual  Congress 
of  Correction,  sponsored  by  The  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association,  met  in  St. 
Louis  last  month.  More  than  700  dele- 
gates from  forty-six  states  and  six  for- 
eign countries  attended. 

In  the  opening  address  Governor 
Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois  told  the  dele- 
gates that  more  and  bigger  prisons  was 
not  the  answer  to  the  crime  problem. 
"For  the  vast  majority  of  offenders,"  he 
said,  "our  security  lies  in  training  and 
education,  rather  than  in  thick,  high 
walls." 

Correctional  programs  for  most  of- 
fenders, Governor  Stevenson  pointed 
out,  should  be  focused  on  individualized 
treatment  and  the  ultimate  return  of  the 
offender  to  his  home  community.  He 
urged  the  delegates  to  continue  to  apply 
newer  and  progressive  alternatives  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  re- 
marked that  in  his  state  "we  have 
come  to  feel  that  more  extensive  use  of 
probation  should  be  made,  providing 
the  service  is  clearly  accepted  by  the 
community  and  high  standards  of  super- 
vision are  maintained." 

Another  highlight  of  the  conference 
was  a  suggestion  from  the  Association's 
recently  formed  Committee  on  Citizen 
Participation,  that  a  national  citizens 
council  be  formed  to  lead  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  correctional  field.  The 
Congress  of  Correction  should  continue 
to  "pull  down  the  wall  between  the 
prisons  and  the  citizens,"  said  the  Com- 
mittee's report.  This  point  was  re- 
emphasized  by  a  layman,  James  Finan, 
an  editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  who 
referred  to  the  temporary  period  that 
offenders  are  under  the  care  of  penolo- 
gists.  "Aren't  you  given  these  frayed, 
tattered,  irregular  threads  of  our  social 
fabric  and  told  to  rehabilitate  them  so 
that  they  can  be  woven  back  into  the 


warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric  of  society, 
while  you  are  not  given  any  control 
whatever  over  the  broad  social  tapestry 
into  which  you  are  supposed  to  weave 
these  rehabilitated  threads?"  Mr.  Finan 
asked.  And  he  added,  "That  is  why  you 
correctional  people,  more  than  almost 
any  other  type  of  worker  for  the  com- 
mon good,  must,  by  the  very  nature  of 
your  goals,  cultivate  the  public  interest 
as  much  as  you  can." 

At  a  general  session  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Juvenile  Agen- 
cies and  the  National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association,  Judge  Edward  Mel- 
son  of  the  Family  Court  of  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware,  stressed  the  neces- 
sity of  having  professionally  trained 
social  workers  on  the  probation  staffs  of 
specialized  courts.  He  voiced  his  hope 
that  "more  judges  may  see  the  light  and 
that  more  trained  social  workers  may 
understand  and  be  willing  to  probe  xhe 
dark."  Judge  Melson  also  pointed  out 
that  "it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  spe- 
cialized court  forever  to  search  for  the 
proper  helping  formula  in  any  given 
case  and,  having  found  it,  to  apply  it 
and  to  continue  to  apply  it  with  con- 
summate skill  and  infinite  patience." 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted 
to  discussions  of  teaching  aids  in  the 
instruction  of  correctional  personnel. 
Vere  O.  Smith,  Navy  training  aids  spe- 
cialist of  the  Ninth  Naval  District,  main- 
tained that  "the  training  film  is  the 
most  powerful  teaching  aid  yet  devised 
for  creating  moods  and  emotions  and 
influencing  attitudes  and  ideas." 

A  side  issue,  treatment  of  the  dele- 
gates, occasioned  considerable  discus- 
sion and  resulted  in  a  resolution  "here- 
after not  to  hold  the  annual  Congress 
of  Correction  in  any  city  which  denies 
equal  treatment  to  all  American  citizens 
irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin."  The  resolution  directed  the  As- 
sociation's Committee  on  Time  and 
Place  to  act  accordingly.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  commitments  and  contracts, 
the  1951  Congress  of  Correction  will 
be  held  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  delegates  in  1949.  The 
1952  Congress  will  be  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  E.  Ragen,  warden  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Penitentiary,  Joliet,  was  elected 
president,  to  succeed  Envoy  J.  Stan- 
ley Sheppard,  Salvation  Army  Head- 
quarters, New  York.  Other  new  officers 
include  five  vice-presidents:  James  W. 
Curran,  industrial  superintendent  of 
Maryland  penal  institutions;  General  R. 
B.  Gibson,  commissioner  of  peniten- 
tiaries, Canadian  Department  of  Jus- 


tice; Miss  Nina  Kinsella,  warden, 
Federal  Reformatory  for  Women,  Alder- 
son,  West  Virginia;  Kenyon  J.  Scudder, 
superintendent,  California  Institution  for 
Men,  Chino;  and  Walter  M.  Wallack, 
warden,  Wallkill  Prison,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
E.  R.  Cass  of  New  York  was  reelected 
general  secretary,  and  Roberts  J.  Wright 
of  New  York  reelected  assistant  secre- 
tary. John  L.  Schoenfeld  of  New  York 
was  reelected  treasurer. 


Congress  Sets  Up 
Youth  Authority 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  ACT  MODERNIZING 
the  federal  government's  system  of 
handling  young  offenders  went  through 
the  legislative  mill  late  in  September 
and  was  signed  by  the  President.  Thus 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  now  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  five  states — Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Texas  —  having  Youth 
Correction  Authorities  designed  to  sub- 
stitute training  and  treatment  for  futile 
methods  of  punishment  in  dealing  with 
young  offenders. 

Now,  as  previously,  offenders  under 
the  age  of  twenty-two  who  are  con- 
victed of  federal  offenses  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  United  States 
courts  in  relation  to  sentencing  and 
probation  terms.  Under  the  new  Act, 
however,  three  new  alternatives  are  pro- 
vided which  permit  the  court  to  place 
the  young  person  in  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  varying  periods  to 
allow  for  diagnosis  of  treatment  needs, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  rehabilitation 
plans  under  supervision  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Two  new  bodies  are  created  by  the 
Act.  A  Youth  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  will  have  full  responsibility  for 
determining  when  a  young  offender  may 
be  released  and  how  long  he  must  re- 
main under  supervision.  An  Advisory 
Corrections  Council,  composed  of  court 
and  correction  officials,  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
on  improvement  in  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  and  coordination  of 
policies  regarding  disposition,  treatment, 
and  correction  of  all  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States. 

The  Act  also  places  responsibility  on 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  establishing 
classification  centers  for  study  of  young 
offenders  and  providing  a  diversified 
system  of  institutional  and  other  treat- 
ment facilities  for  their  retraining  and 
reeducation. 
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PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


--social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Leaders  in  Three 

Social  Agencies 

HANS  SlMONS,  THE  RECENTLY  IN- 
augurated  president  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  brings  to 
his  new  task  a  background  as  rich 
and  varied  as  that  of  the  unique  insti- 
tution he  now  heads.  The  School  is 
an  outstanding  American  experiment 
in  adult  education  with  more  than  6,- 
000  students,  most  of  whom  enroll  and 
attend  classes,  not  for  credit,  but  solely 
for  learning's  sake.  It  is  located  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Simons  has  been  associated  with 
the  New  School  since  1935,  when  he 
came  to  this  country  from  Germany, 
one  of  the  group  of  scholars  res- 
cued from  totalitarian  persecution  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Alvin  Johnson, 
for  some  twenty  years  president  of  the 
school,  now  its  president  emeritus. 

A  son  of  Walter  Simons,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  Dr. 
Simons  early  carved  out  a  brilliant 
career  as  teacher  and  administrator  in 
his  native  Germany.  For  six  years  he 
was  director  of  the  Institute  of  Political 
Science  in  Berlin,  he  served  in  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  and  repeatedly 
represented  his  government  at  interna- 
tional conferences.  After  World  War 
II,  he  returned  to  Germany  "on  loan" 
from  the  New  School  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Military  Government.  "That  was  an 
absorbing  and  difficult  two  years,"  he 
says  now,  "and  in  many  ways  disap- 
pointing. There  is  so  little  left  to  work 
with!  After  the  attempt  on  Hitler's  life, 
a  whole  generation  of  potential  leaders 
was  simply  exterminated.  That  left  the 
old  people  who  had  already  failed,  and 
the  young  and  inexperienced.  It  is  a 
tragic  example  of  the  success  of  the 
totalitarian  technique  which  is  always  to 
eliminate  the  alternative  to  itself — that 
is,  to  kill  all  possible  leaders  of  the 
opposition  or  permit  them  to  go  into 
exile.  Refugees  from  Eastern  Germany, 


coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
a  week,  added  to  the  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  failure." 

However.  Dr.  Simons'  face  is  turned 
not    to    the    past,    but    enthusiastically 
forward.  Eager,  energetic,  he  is  full  of 
plans  and  projects  for  the  New  School. 
The  current  academic  year,  which   be- 
gan  in   late   September, 
already  has  seen  two  in- 
novations.    One    is   the 
launching    of    an    inte- 
grated,  non-degree   pro- 
gram   of    study,    culmi- 
nating in  a  diploma  re- 
cording    the     student's 
"Achievement     in     Ad- 
vanced  Adult   Studies." 
"This     plan     does    not 
offer    a     substitute    for 
the   B.A.,"   Dr.   Simons 
stated,    in     announcing 
it,  "nor  does  it  parallel 
any    traditional    college 
curriculum.        On     the 
contrary,    it    intends    to 
provide   a   sufficiently   specialized   study 
course  which  prevents  the  student  from 
wasting  his  time  by  trying  to  learn  too 
much." 

A  second  innovation  is  a  series  oi 
courses  by  distinguished  college  and 
university  retired  professors,  beginning 
this  fall  with  a  panel  of  four — a  his- 
torian, a  writer,  an  authority  on  in- 
dustrial relations,  and  the  former  head 
of  a  university  department  of  English. 
"The  present  policy  of  retirement."  Dr. 
Simons  explains,  "is  removing  from  the 
classrooms  many  teachers  who  are  at 
the  height  of  their  powers.  They  are 
ideal  instructors  for  mature  men  and 
women.  We  think  this  plan  has  almost 
unlimited  possibilities,  particularly  for 
institutions  which,  like  the  New  School, 
enroll  truly  adult  students." 

Another  plan — still  in  the  blueprint 
stage — is  for  a  labor-management  in- 
stitute organized  along  new  lines.  "Our 
proposal  is  to  throw  out  the  whole  con 
cept  of  neutrality,"  Dr.  Simons  says. 
"It's  an  unreal  notion.  Both  labor  and 
management  have  a  point  of  view.  Why 
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not  recognize  that  fact  and  go  on  ironi 
there*  Our  idea  is  for  a  set  of  courses 
which  will  be  parallel  but  separate. 
Eventually,  the  two  groups  will  meet 
to  discover  their  overlapping  ideas,  their 
common  interests  and  difficulties.  But 
the  courses  will  be  developed  in  rela 
tion  to  the  needs  of  both  groups,  under 
leaders  they  trust,  and 
with  no  attempt  to 
weaken  their  own  point 
ot  view." 

On  September  18,  the 
incoming  president  ol 
the  New  School  spoke 
at  a  dinner  held  in  his 
honor.  Considering  the 
opportunities  of  adult 
education  in  the 
troubled  world  of  today, 
he  summarized  not  onlv 
the  viewpoint  of  adult 
education,  but  the 
vigorous,  creative  out- 
look with  which  he 
impresses  all  who  know 
him.  He  said,  "A  faculty,  a  student  body. 
a  board  and  an  administration  who 
agree  en  fundamentals  can  establish  a 
fortress  of  freedom,  a  citadel  without 
moat  and  embrasures,  but  with  open 
doors  and  wide  windows — for  all  the 
world  to  come  in  and  for  us  to  have 
a  view  of  the  whole  world." 
*•»••»• 

T  AST     MONTH,     WITH     PUBLICATION     OF     A 

J— J  modest  four-page  bulletin  christened 
"Outlook,"  a  new  organization,  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Psychiatric  Treatment 
of  Offenders,  made  its  first  public  bow. 
Organized  in  April  of  this  year,  the  as- 
sociation welcomes  into  membership 
psychiatrists,  psychoanalysts,  social 
workers,  probation  and  parole  officers — 
in  fact,  almost  anyone  who  is  proles 
sionally  interested  in  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  delinquent  in  his  adjustment 
to  the  society  he  has  defied. 

The  moving  spirit  of  the  organization 
is  DR.  MELITTA  SCHMIDEBERG, 
formerly  a  practicing  analyst  in  London 
and  psychiatrist  for  London's  Institute 
for  Scientific  Treatment  of  Delinquency. 
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Currently  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Adelphi  College,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  Dr.  Schmideberg  continues  private 
practice  in  New  York  City,  majoring  in 
treatment  of  delinquents  and  criminals. 

"The  fact  that  lawbreakers  are  often 
mentally  sick  people  is  no  news  to  rea- 
sonably well-informed  citizens,"  says 
Dr.  Schmideberg,  "but  we  now  know 
that  the  psychiatric  treatment  of  the 
offender  calls  for  special  techniques." 
To  the  development  of  these  techniques, 
still  in  the  pioneering  stage,  the  associa- 
tion has  chosen  to  dedicate  its  efforts, 
resolving  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
treatment  for  offenders;  clinical  research 
into  the  psychological  cause  and  cure  of 
criminal  behavior;  and  education  and 
consultation  for  social  agencies,  proba- 
tion and  parole  officers,  police,  and 
others  who  wish  to  be  informed  about 
the  Association's  discoveries. 

Pointing  to  a  1943  report  by  Sheldon 
and  Eleanor  Glueck  estimating  that  40 
to  80  percent  of  adolescent  offenders  are 
rearrested  for  new  crimes  shortly  after 
a  sentence  is  served,  Dr.  Schmideberg 
emphasizes  that  the  first  weeks  after  re- 
lease from  prison  are  crucial  for  the 
offender.  "To  the  person  in  prison,  real 
life  becomes  a  fantasy,"  she  explains, 
"and  when  he  is  released  he  is  suddenly 
put  face  to  face  with  the  reality.  This 
generates  an  enormous  amount  of 
anxiety,  which  he  needs  help  in  han- 
dling." The  sudden  necessity  for  ex- 
prisoners  to  adjust  simultaneously  to 
families,  jobs,  and  the  community  is 
complicated  by  stringent  parole  restrict- 
tions,  and  disapproval  or  discrimination 
from  the  community. 

"People  are  apt  to  believe  that  a  man 
who  profits  so  little  from  punishment  as 
to  commit  an  offense  soon  after  he  comes 
out  of  prison  is  in  need  of  more  severe 
punishment,"  says  this  psychiatrist, 
earnestly,  "and  the  fact  that  a  man  may 
commit  a  new  offense  as  a  reaction  to 
having  been  locked  up  or  because  fac- 
ing the  world  again  is  too  much  for 
him,  is  little  realized." 

Currently  in  progress  under  Associa- 
tion sponsorship  is  a  series  of  monthly 
forums  for  presentation  of  papers  by 
therapists,  social  workers,  and  others, 
with  emphasis  on  the  experimental  and 
practical,  rather  than  the  theoretical. 

A  great  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
Association  founders  is  now  going  into 
plans  for  a  clinic  which  hopefully  can 
be  opened  early  in  1951.  A  panel  of 
twenty  psychiatrists  and  analysts,  di- 
vided about  fifty-fifty  between  estab- 
lished practitioners  and  younger  men 
and  women  who  are  eager  for  this  spe- 


cial training,  has  been  organized.  This 
can  take  care  of  a  beginning  caseload 
of  fifty  patients,  each  to  be  seen  one 
hour  a  week.  In  the  meantime,  a 
limited  number  of  patients  has  been 
accepted,  on  referral  from  parole,  pro- 
bation, and  welfare  agencies,  by  these 
practitioners  as  private  and,  lor  the  most 
part,  non-paying  patients.  So  far,  about 
thirty  trained  social  workers  have  also 
volunteered  their  time  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  clinic.  Nearly  all  of  the 
modest  beginning  budget  has  been  raised 
by  contributions  from  psychiatrists  and 
analysts  interested  in  the  Association's 
program. 

Because  the  recent  ex-prisoner  is  often 
equally  pressed  by  inner  tears  and  anxie- 
ties and  problems  arising  from  his  en- 
vironment, strong  emphasis  will  he 
placed  on  conducting  the  work  of  the 
clinic  in  close  cooperation  with  com- 
munity agencies,  say  Dr.  Schmideberg 
and  her  associates.  They  are  eager  to 
open  the  clinic  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
they  feel  a  big  contribution  can  be 
made  by  their  organization.  "After  all," 
says  Dr.  Schmideberg,  "it  has  been  con- 
servatively estimated  that  an  habitual 
criminal  who  lives  to  the  age  of  sixty 
costs  society  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Surely  this  money  could  be  used 
more  constructively." 


HjARLY    THIS    YEAR    A    NEW   ORGANIZATION 

set  up  to  combat  one  of  this  country's 
foremost  health  headaches,  chronic  dis- 
ease, became  a  going  concern  as  the 
Commission  on  Chronic  Illness,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  An  indepen- 
dent national  agency  founded  jointly  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
and  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation, it  is  now  deep  in  the  job  of 
learning  what  is  known,  what  is  not 
known,  and  what  will  have  to  be  done 
about  the  chronic  diseases  which  destroy 
the  health  and  happiness  of  so  many 
thousands  of  Americans  each  year. 

Director  of  the  Commission  is  DR. 
MORTON  L.  LEVIN,  whose  career 
since  graduation  from  University  of 
Maryland's  Medical  School  in  1930  has 
gradually  been  fitting  him  for  this  de- 
manding pioneer  job.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  to  whose  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  he  returned  for  post- 
graduate work,  after  winning  his  M.D. 
After  a  tour  of 'duty  as  a  county  com- 
missioner of  health  in  Michigan,  and 
another  as  lecturer  at  his  Alma  Mater, 


the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health,  he  became  associate  physician  at 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  in 
Buffalo. 

This  position  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  specific  interest  in  chronic  ill- 
ness via  activities  in  cancer  control.  Dur- 
ing the  last  of  his  three  years  work  at 
the  Institute,  he  became  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  State  Legislative 
Cancer  Survey  Commission,  which  led 
to  his  appointment  as  assistant  director 
and  later  director  of  cancer  control  in 
the  State  Department  of  Health. 

He  is  now  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  position  of  assistant  commissioner 
for  medical  services  in  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health.  In  that 
capacity  he  has  worked  closely  with  the 
New  York  State  Commission  to  Formu- 
late a  Long  Range  Public  Health  Pro- 
gram for  the  state,  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  chronic  illness  and  helping  to 
plan  for  a  statewide  chronic  illness  pro- 
gram. 

From  Chicago,  Dr.  Levin  reports  that 
the  Commission  on  Chronic  Illness  func- 
tions as  a  national  clearing  house  on 
chronic  illness  planning,  and  is  kept 
busy  answering  a  steady  stream  of  re- 
quests for  information.  Data  gathered 
from  state  health  departments,  state 
medical  societies,  and  387  community 
chests  and  councils  are  now  being  com- 
piled for  publication  with  the  hope  that 
communities  will  be  able  to  find  help 
for  their  own  planning  problems  by 
seeing  how  they  have  been  handled  in 
other  places. 

In  process,  too,  are  the  development  of 
a  model  community  survey  plan  and  a 
"definitive  study  which  will  try  to 
measure  numerically  the  prevalence  of 
chronic  disease,  both  manifest  and  in 
apparently  well  people."  With  its  other 
hand,  the  Commission  is  working  to  ful- 
fill one  of  its  prime  functions,  stimulat- 
ing research  into  the  cause  and  cure  of 
chronic  diseases. 

A  national  conference  on  chronic  ill- 
ness with  particular  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive aspects,  is  planned  for  early 
1951,  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Levin 
hopes  that  conferences  can  be  held 
annually  for  a  few  years,  so  that  other 
phases  of  the  chronic  illness  problem 
such  as  home  care,  hospital  care,  and 
rehabilitation,  can  be  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  face  of  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram in  such  an  important  field,  Dr. 
Levin  is  understandably  "too  busy  to 
have  any  time  for  hobbies."  Like  most 
pioneers  he  finds  that  his  job  eats  up 
"leisure  time  as  well  as  working  hours." 
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Reformers  Who  Helped  Shape  America 


IRVING  DILLIARD 


FOM  THE  STIFFNECKED,  STARCHED 
Tories  of  colonial  days  to  the  cur- 
rent combination  of  the  Old  Guard  in 
the  North  and  the  Dixiecrats  in  the 
South,  strong,  substantial  elements  have 
resisted  social  and  economic  change  in 
American  life.  They  often  have  been 
effective  for  a  time.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  movement  down  through  the 
decades.  The  direction  has  not  always 
been  precisely  the  same,  yet  our  society 
has  responded  to  new  thought,  new  in- 
fluences, new  forces  however  much  the 
defenders  of  the  status  quo  tried  to 
hold  the  line. 

More  than  a  century  ago  in  his  his- 
toric address,  "Man  the  Reformer," 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said: 

"I  wish  to  offer  to  your  consideration 
some  thoughts  on  the  particular  and 
general  relations  of  man  as  a  reformer. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  the  doctrine 
of  Reform  had  never  such  scope  as  at 
the  present  hour."  Hailing  this  "general 


— By  the  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, who  is  a  long  time  con- 
tributor of  articles  and  reviews 
to  The  Survey. 


housing  in  1950  is  accomplished  by 
means  different  from  those  required  to 
abolish  human  slavery  ninety  years 
earlier. 

Using  the  Emerson  quotation  as  his 
text,  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Sr.,  of  Har- 
vard, conducts  an  investigation  into  the 
record  of  the  American  as  a  reformer. 
It  is  both  thoroughly  informed  and  com- 
pletely engaging. 

Given  originally  as  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Pomona  College,  California,  Profes- 
sor Schlesinger's  pages  present  first  the 
historical  climate  for  reform  in  America, 
then  an  account  of  the  "reform  impulse" 
in  action,  and  finally  the  counterattack 
or  "the  revolt  against  revolt."  In  a 


inquisition    into    abuses,"    the    Sage    of      manuscript    which    is    rich    with    quota- 
Concord  found  that  questions  were  be-      tions  he  shows  the  pioneering  work  of 
ing    directed    at    institutions    generally,      American   reformers  in  freedom  of  the 
"Christianity,      the      laws,      commerce,      press,    separation    of    church    and    state, 
schools,   the   farm,   the   laboratory"   and      extension  of  voting  rights,  tax-supported 
that   every   "town,   statute,   rite,   calling,      education,    world    peace,    and    improve- 
man  or  woman"  was  being 
challenged    by    "the    new 
spirit." 

The  six  books  listed  on 
this  page  show  how  right 
Emerson  was  in  appraising 
his  own  day.  They  also 
show  that  reform  has 
characterized  American  life 
from  earliest  times  to  the 
present  hour.  Perhaps  the 
zeal  is  somewhat  di- 
minished' still  there  are  BACKWOODS  UTOPIAS:  THE  SECTARIAN  AND  OWENITE 
areas  in  'whirr,  the  «nm  PHASES  OF  COMMUNITARIAN  SOCIALISM  IN  AMERICA, 

1663-1829,  by  Arthur  Eugene  Bestor,  Jr.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and    will    to    make    things  Press.  #3.50 

better  must  be  as  great  as 
ever.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  the  erection  of  new 


THE  AMERICAN  AS  REFORMER,  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Sr. 
Harvard  University  Press.  $2.25 

HORACE  GREELEY:  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  by  William  Har- 
Jan  Hale.  Harper.  $4 

THEODORE  WELD:  CRUSADER  FOR  FREEDOM,  by  Benjamin 
P.  Thomas.  Rutgers  University  Press.  $4.25 

THE  FORTY-EIGHTERS:  POLITICAL  REFUGEES  OF  THE 
GERMAN  REVOLUTION  OF  1848,  edited  by  A.  E.  Zucker. 
Columbia  University  Press.  $4.50 


THE  UTOPIAN  COMMUNIST:  A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  WILHELM 
WEITLING,  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  REFORMER,  by  Carl 
Wittke.  University  of  Louisiana  Press.  $4.50 


ment  of  inhumane  prison  conditions. 
Why  has  America  led  the  way?  The 
author  finds,  citizens  in  the  new  world 
were  less  held  down  by  tradition,  were 
more  imbued  with  Christian  ideals  of 
regeneration,  were  moved  more  or  less 
by  the  same  forces  which  led  Jefferson 
to  write  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Although  this  is  a  social  study 
rather  than  a  political  one,  Professor 
Schlesinger  brings  out  the  relation  be- 
tween reform  and  politics  and  the  sepa- 
rate spheres  of  state  and  national  govern- 
ment. 

WITH  THE  SCHLESINGER  LECTURES  AS  A 
general  introduction,  the  reader  may 
turn  with  even  more  profit  to  the  five 
other  excellent  studies  of  reforms  and 
reformers.  Horace  Greeley.  the  great 
editor  of  the  pre-Civil  War,  rebellion, 
and  early  reconstruction  years,  has  long 
needed  an  adequate  biography.  William 
Harlan  Hale  has  produced  it  and  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  students  of 
journalism  and  history  should  be  grate- 
ful to  him. 

For  forty  years — from  1830  to  1870 
roughly — Greeley  was  the  most  con- 
tinuously influential  man  in  American 
life.  In  the  early  1850's. 
his  ace  roving  reporter. 
Bayard  Taylor,  wrote  to 
his  chief  from  out  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  "The 
Tribune  comes  next  to  the 
Bible  all  through  the 
West."  So  it  was,  though 
Greeley  was  barely  forty 
and  his  paper  was  just  ten 
years  old.  Never  before 
and  not  since  has  a  single 
editor  ever  been  so  much 
the  daily  national  oracle, 
the  voice  of  the  people. 

Greeley's  most  outstand- 
ing characteristic  was  his 
readiness  to  take  up  with 
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aimost  every  new  idea.  He  was  a  foe 
of  slavery,  he  was  a  Socialist,  he  was  a 
founder  of  the  Republican  party.  A 
pacifist,  he  threw  himself  inilitantly  in- 
to the  Civil  War.  He  exposed  corrup- 
tion and,  in  1872,  after  the  scandals  of 
the  first  Grant  Administration,  he  ran 
for  President.  He  lost,  but  he  received 
2,800,000  votes  to  Grant's  3,500,000. 
When,  less  than  a  month  later,  his 
funeral  procession  moved  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  first  carriage  behind  Gree- 
ley's  mourning  family  bore  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hale  has  re- 
counted this  fascinating  life  story  with 
full  appreciation  of  its  drama  and  final 
tragedy. 

IN     THE      STORY     OF     THEODORE     DwiGHT 

Weld,  Benjamin  P.  Thomas  presents 
the  first  record  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Born  in  1803  (eight  years  before  Gree- 
ley),  this  little  known  abolitionist  and 
reformer  lived  until  1895  (sixteen  years 
after  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
twenty-three  years  after  Greeley).  The 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  says: 
"Measured  by  his  influence,  Theodore 
Weld  was  not  only  the  greatest  of 
abolitionists;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  of  his  time." 

In  the  crucial  years  of  1841-42,  Weld 
was  director  of  the  anti-slavery  cam- 
paign in  Washington;  it  was  at  that 
time  that  an  abolition  bloc  was  solidified 
within  the  Whig  party.  Yet  this  son 
of  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  Hamp- 
ton, Connecticut,  was  so  self-effacing,  so 
resolute  in  refusing  honors,  offices,  and 
invitations  to  speak  at  conventions  that 
his  name  is  almost  unknown. 

Mr.  Thomas  believes  that  Weld  and 
his  New  York  state  group,  rather  than 
Garrison,  provided  the  most  effective  in- 
fluence against  slavery.  He  does  not 
need  to  argue  the  case;  he  sets  out  the 
facts  and  the  reader  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion for  himself. 

Though  Weld  was  an  accomplished 
orator,  second  in  his  time  perhaps  only 
to  Wendell  Phillips,  he  preferred  to 
work  out  of  sight  in  country  areas 
rather  than  in  cities. 

In  the  1880's,  still  hale  and  active, 
he  added  conservation  to  his  long  list 
of  worthy  causes.  He  said: 

"Muster  all  you  can  to  the  rescue  of 
the  forests.  The  death  of  our  forests 
is  a  great  national  calamity  and  it  rushes 
on  apace.  If  this  universal  vandalism 
that  sweeps  down  the  forests,  millions  of 
acres  every  year,  can't  be  stopped,  and 
that  speedily,  the  life  of  the  whole 
nation  is  sapped.  Ring  the  alarm  bells 


loud  and  long!" 

When  Weld  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  he  had  outlived  all  his  companions, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  the  rest  with 
whom  he  drank  lemonade  and  ate 
cookies.  Almost  forgotten  then,  no  won- 
der he  is  virtually  unknown  today.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  produced  a  valuable,  mov- 
ing, and  always  entirely  readable  biog- 
raphy. 

NOT     ALL     IMPULSE     FOR     REFORM     CAME 

from  native  Americans.  A  great  deal 
arrived  from  across  the  Atlantic,  as 
"The  Forty-Eighters,"  makes  very  clear. 
Presented  as  a  centennial  tribute  to  the 
German  idealists  who  left  their  home- 
land after  their  unsuccessful  fight  to 
establish  a  unified  and  free  nation,  this 
volume,  edited  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  languages  at  the 
University  of  Maryland, 
is  a  publication  for  the 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation. 

Its  eleven  contribu- 
tors, including  such 
scholars  as  Carl  J. 
Friedrich  and  Oscar 
Handlin  of  Harvard, 
Frank  X.  Braun  of 
Michigan,  Bayard 
Quincy  Morgan  of  Stan- 
ford, and  Lawrence  S. 
Thompson  of  Ken- 
tucky, describe  the 
European  background  of  these  immi- 
grants, the  American  scene  to  which 
they  came,  their  adjustment  in  the  new 
world,  and  their  role  in  the  Civil  War 
and  in  politics. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  section  is 
a  biographical  dictionary,  prepared  by 
the  editor  which  sets  out  the  basic  facts 
about  each  of  several  hundred  of  the 
leading  Forty-Eighters. 

CARL  SCHURZ  WITH  HIS  INTENSE  INTEREST 
in  civil  service  and  other  reforms  was 
only  the  best  known  of  these  new  and 
influential  Americans.  Among  others 
included  in  Professor  Zucker's  biographi- 
cal appendix  is  Wilhelm  Weitling  (1808- 
1871),  one  of  the  most  effective  of  labor 
leaders  among  the  Forty-Eighters.  He, 
William  Weitling,  is  also  the  subject  of 
a  full  length  biography  by  Carl  Wittke, 
historian  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
Born  in  Magdeburg  of  a  Thuringian 
maidservant  by  a  gay  young  blade  of 
the  French  artillery,  and  trained  to  be 
a  tailor,  Weitling  journeyed  about  Eu- 
rope, agitating  workmen.  His  attitude 
was  partly  that  of  a  Utopian  critic  of 


society  and  partly  of  the  modern  ag- 
gressive reformer.  An  editor  of  a 
German-language  Free  Soil  paper  in 
New  York  in  1846,  he  hurried  back  to 
Germany  in  1848,  only  to  return  to 
America  when  the  revolution  collapsed. 
His  "meekness"  and  "warm  brotherli- 
ness"  led  Marx  and  Engels  to  turn 
against  him  as  a  "reactionary." 

Weitling  was  a  pioneer  in  cooperative 
ventures  and  in  particular  he  is  identi- 
fied with  Communia,  in  Iowa,  in  the 
later  1840's  and  early  1850's.  But  long 
before  that,  native  Americans  and  ex- 
perimenters from  Scotland  were  trying 
out  communitarian  socialism  in  the  new 
world. 

IN  "BACKWOODS  UTOPIAS,"  ARTHUR  Eu- 
gene Bestor,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
traces  these  ventures 
from  1663  through 
1829.  He  tells  in  de- 
tail the  story  of  New 
Harmony,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Indiana — "a 
study  in  dissonance" — 
and  estimates  the  ideas 
and  legacy  of  Owen. 

Did  the  communi- 
tarian ventures  languish 
and  fail  because  of  dif- 
ficult personalities  and 
tensions  among  the  co- 
operators,  as  is  so  often 
said?  Professor  Bestor  would  be  the 
last  to  deny  that  there  were  internal 
troubles,  but  he  has  an  important  ex- 
planation rooted  in  economics  rather 
than  in  psychology.  As  he  puts  it,  the 
trim  Shaker  villages  and  the  prosperous 
Rappite  settlements  kept  up  the  faith 
in  communitarianism  until  villages 
generally  fell  behind  in  the  economic 
march. 

And  that,  says  the  author,  "did  nor 
occur  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  large  scale  of  industrial  enter- 
prise began  to  render  obsolete  as  eco- 
nomic units  the  small  communities  on 
which  the  communitarians  had  pinned 
their  hopes." 

Greeley,  Weld,  Schurz,  Weitling, 
Owen,  Garrison,  Debs,  and  fellow  agi- 
tators for  change  had  their  part  in 
shaping  America,  no  less  than  the  Van- 
derbilts,  the  Carnegies,  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers. As  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
said  in  his  opinion  in  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  American  Communications 
Association  vs.  Douds,  decided  this  year: 
"Unquestionably  idolatry  of  the  status 
quo  has  never  been  an  American  char- 
acteristic." 
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MARGARET  DREIER  ROBINS  — Her 
Life,  Letters  and  Work,  by  Mary  Dreier. 
Island  Press  Cooperative.  $4 

MARY  DREIER  HAS  DONE  A  SERVICE  TO 
all  of  us  who  are'  concerned  with 
the  growth  of  social  responsibility  in  the 
United  States  by  writing  this  sincere, 
accurate,  and  loving  book  about  her 
sister,  Margaret  Dreier  Robins.  Particu- 
larly charming  are  the  early  chapters 
dealing  with  the  background  of  an  al- 
m»st  ideal  family  life  in  Brooklyn,  a 
typical  American  community  of  pre- 
World  War  I  days.  Its  principles  of 
loving  association  and  civic  responsibility 
perhaps  formed  the  matrix  out  of  which 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Dreier  family 
have  grown  to  useful  and  varied  service 
to  this  country. 

The  book  traces  the  life  of  a  gay,  bril- 
liant, beautiful,  and  protected  young 
woman  and  her  gradually  increasing 
concern  for  the  social  conditions  around 
her.  This  came  first  from  her  work  in 
a  hospital,  then  in  the  settlements,  the 
New  York  State  Charities  Aid  and  on 
the  city  visiting  committees  in  which 
her  sincerity  and  devotion,  as  well  as 
her  practical  ability,  made  an  impres- 
sion on  all  who  met  her.  At  the  State 
Charities  Aid,  she  met  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell  and  joined  her  enthusiastically 
in  the  newly  organized  Women's 
Municipal  League.  She  became  ac- 
quainted with  Frances  Kellor,  then  be- 
ginning her  brilliant  analyses  of  the 
problems  of  modern  society,  and  with 
many  reform  politicians  of  the  day  who 
undoubtedly  influenced  her  enormously. 

"At  this  time  Margaret's  mind  and 
spirit  were  in  a  state  of  ferment,"  says 
Miss  Dreier.  Such  spirits  as  hers  brought 
about  the  changed  way  of  life  and  the 
social  improvements  in  which  we  pride 
ourselves  today.  Running  across  the 
women  who  were  then  organizing  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  Mar- 
garet immediately  decided  she  ought  to 
take  some  part  in  its  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  evils  and  abuses  of  an  indus- 
trial society. 

For  the  first  time  she  met  the  strike 
as  an  instrument  for  social  improve- 
ment. Though  somewhat  startled  at  its 
strength  and  vigor,  as  well  as  its 
hazards,  she  nevertheless  stood  firmly  in 
her  support  of  several  young  New  York 
women  who  had  been  arrested  while 
utilizing  it  as  a  method  of  improving 
their  economic  conditions. 

The  author  speaks  with  great  charm 


and  simplicity  of  the  extraordinary  mar- 
riage between  Margaret  Dreier  and  Ray- 
mond Robins  and  of  their  dedication  to 
the  work  of  helping  the  poor  people  of 
America  to  help  themselves. 

Margaret  became  deeply  involved  in 
the  political  and  labor  matters  in  which 
her  husband  took  a  leading  part,  and 
here  began  her  consistent  support  of 
working  people  in  all  of  their  problems, 
even  when  their  methods  were  such  as 
she  later  came  to  regard  as  unfortunate. 
Understanding  why  violence  developed 
in  strikes,  because  she  understood  hu- 
man nature,  she  came  to  see  it  as  an 
episode,  not  only  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, but  in  human  history. 

Running  all  through  Miss  Dreier's 
book  is  the  knowledge  and  conviction 
that  it  is  dealing  with  a  woman  of 
great  spiritual  life  and  strength.  Mar- 
garet Robins  was  not  merely  a  formal 
and  intellectual  Christian  but  also  one 
of  the  rare  people  who  has  had  a 
valid  and  personal  relationship  to  God 
which  never  failed  her  and  which 
brought  her  to  conclusions  as  to  what 
it  was  right  for  her  to  do. 

She  also  had  a  kind  of  mystical  rela- 
tionship to  her  friends  and  the  people 
with  whom  she  worked.  Referring  to  a 
politician's  speech  with  which  she  was 
delighted,  she  wrote  in  a  letter:  "I  read 
it  only  briefly.  Now  I  am  going  to  take 
it  out  into  the  woods  alone  and  read 
it  carefully  so  that  I  may  think  it  all 
out  and  commune  with  his  spirit."  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  spiritual  way  in 
which  she  thought  of  her  friends  and  co- 
workers  that  gave  her  friendships  such 
strength. 

The  book  is  spattered  with  the  names 
of  people  who  played  their  part  not  only 
in  her  life  but  in  the  development  of 
American  social  justice:  Samuel 
Gompers  and  John  Mitchell  in  the  labor 
movement;  Dr.  Rachel  Yarrows,  the  de- 
voted physician  of  the  Hull  House  era: 
Irene  Andrews;  Harold  Ickes,  and  his 
first  wife,  Anna,  delightful  and  brave 
social  workers  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century;  Mary  Macarthur  of  London, 
Lenora  Riley,  Rose  Schneiderman,  Me- 
linda  Scott,  Elisabeth  Christman,  and 
scores  of  other  figures  in  the  women's 
trade  union  movement. 

Her  personal  struggle  with  problems 
brought  about  by  the  first  World  War 
is  clearly  depicted  in  her  letters. 

They  also  give  us  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  her  life  at  the  time  when  she 


moved  to  Florida  on  the  demands  of 
her  own  and  her  husband's  health,  and 
became  immediately  involved  in  every- 
thing having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
that  community. 

Her  long  and  courageous  struggle 
against  illness,  her  indomitable  spirit 
rising  above  her  body's  limitations,  and 
her  final  acceptance  of  death  as  a  part 
of  life  give  to  this  book  great  signficance 
as  a  personal  story,  as  well  as  a  history 
of  our  times.  FRANCES  PERKINS 

Civil  Service  Commissioner 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  HUMAN  USE  OF  HUMAN  BE- 
INGS, Cybernetics  and  Society,  by  Nor- 
bert  Wiener.  Houghton  Mifflin.  #3 


T 


HE      PRESENT      RKVIEWER      IS      ADVAN- 

taged  or  disadvantaged,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  not  having  met  at  first  hand 
the  well  known  earlier  book  by  Wiener 
on  Cybernetics.  "The  Human  Use  of 
Human  Beings"  we  are  told,  however, 
is  intended  to  be  a  more  popular  ex- 
pression of  much  the  same  ideas.  If 
it  does  have  a  lively,  positive  style,  it  is 
still  not  always  an  easy  book  to  read, 
though  k  is  well  worth  the  effort  en- 
tailed in  understanding  it. 

It  soon  becomes  obvious  that  the  au- 
thor covers  a  large  canvas,  and  is  mak- 
ing a  game  try  at  synthesizing  what  arc 
considered  to  be  very  divergent  fields. 
But  it  is  at  an  almost  manic  pace  that 
we  are  whirled  from  neurology  to  poli- 
tics, from  entomology  to  the  Second  Law 
of  Thermodynamics,  from  logos  to 
logarithms,  from  linguistics  to  law — oc- 
casionally with  some  strain  on  our  sense 
of  relevance. 

Perhaps  it  is  characteristic  of  such 
syntheses  that,  for  all  the  plausibility  of 
the  rest,  the  handling  of  details  in  his 
own  field  fails  quite  to  satisfy  the  spe- 
cialist. For  example,  when  Wiener  pre- 
sumes to  speak  with  authority  on  mat- 
ters psychiatric,  he  falls  into  notable  in- 
consistency. On  the  one  hand,  he  gra- 
tuitously condemns  Freud  (page  162) 
with  no  evidence  of  having  more  than 
a  layman's  familiarity  with  analysis;  and 
on  the  other  hand  he  cries  out  in  vain 
for  what  Freud  obviously  could  have 
told  him  (page  210).  Occasionally  his 
cock-sureness  becomes  almost  glib:  "The 
fact  that  we  cannot  telegraph  the  pat- 
tern of  a  man  from  one  place  to  another 
is  probably  due  to  technical  difficulties, 
and  in  particular,  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  an  organism  in  being  during 
such  a  radical  reconstruction;  it  is  not 
due  to  any  impossibility  of  the  idea.' 

This  is  ingenuous  nonsense:  the  dis- 
claimer that  the  problem  is  keeping  the 
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organism  put  while  his  pattern  is  being 
taken  for  transmission  quite  misses  the 
real  point,  which  is  that  the  pattern  is 
of  such  appalling  complexity  as  to  be 
even  yet  largely  shrouded  in  ignorance. 
The  "technical  difficulty"  is  that  we 
largely  lack  the  techniques  for  taking 
the  pattern  of  a  man,  and  the  problem  is 
meanwhile  hardly  to  be  helped  by  toss- 
ing out  such  techniques  as  we  already 
do  have.  With  all  his  immersion  in  the 
neatness  of  mathematics  and  the  easy 
conceptual  clarity  of  engineering, 
Wiener  will  leave  some  of  his  readers 
unsatisfied  that  he  has  sufficient  sense 
ot  social  and  psychological  complexities. 
The  quantitatively  skillful  scietntist  is  by 
no  means  always  qualitatively  astute. 

It  is  interesting  that,  in  this  book  at 
least,  Wiener  deals  with  psychiatric  data 
no  more  complex  than  Parkinsonianism; 
but  his  ideas  have  the  virtue  of  being 
more  widely  useful  than  he  has  dis- 
covered them  to  be.  For  example,  if 
learning  be  an  example  of  feedback 
(page  69)  then  psychopathy,  an  effective 
incapacity  for  moral  learning,  can  be 
usefully  viewed  as  a  failure  of  feedback. 
Similarly,  neuroses  are  past-experience- 
structured  misbehaviors  of  the  organism 
which  prevent  the  tuition  or  feedback  of 
current  data  from  influencing  present 
and  future  behavior.  And  in  schizo- 
phrenia, perhaps  the  teleceptor  is 
anomalously  inside  the  autistic  organism, 
and  not  outside  in  the  inter-individual 
weather  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  general  thesis  of  the  book  one 
can  only  approve.  Wiener  rejects  vigor- 
ously the  absolutist  reduction  of  human 
beings  under  a  dictator  to  the  level  of 
mere  effectors  for  an  allegedly  higher 
nervous  system,  for  this  immorally  im- 
pugns the  full  human  autonomy  of  the 
individual.  Orders  proceed  from  above, 
but  no  "messages"  return,  no  political 
correctives  of  the  governing  hand  on 
the  tiller,  only  power  adjustments  to 
maintain  the  tension;  dictatorships  have 
no  "feedback"  as  does  a  democracy. 

The  final  conclusion  is  a  humane  one: 
let  us  not  abdicate  our  humanity  to  be 
ruled    by    the    cybernetic    machines    of 
man's    own    structur- 
ing.      The      political 
danger    that    man's 
cybernetic    machines 
may   rule   him   seems 
remote    and    chimeri- 
cal: machines  are  too 
honest   for   such   pur- 
poses;  and   until   ma- 
chines can  be  enlarged 
to    contain     desire     it 
seems  improbable  that 


they  will  ever  compete  in  this  respect 
with  man.  Meanwhile  this  polemic  and 
provocative  book  is  stimulating  reading, 
no  doubt  because  of — to  use  Wiener's 
own  familiar  concepts — its  laudably  high 
order  of  "improbability." 
Dul(e  University  WESTON  LA  BARRE 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 


THE  STORY  OF  ERNIE  PYLE,  by  Lee 
G.  Miller.   Viking  Press.    #3.95 


THOSE  WHO  HAVE  READ  ERNIE 
war  columns  and  his  books  on 
World  War  II  and  who  have  been 
touched  and  thrilled  by  his  descriptions 
of  GI  Joe  and  his  life  at  the  front, 
may  sometimes  have  wondered  what 
forces  in  life  had  "made"  this  man, 
who  was  so  successful,  not  only  in  his 
writing  but  in  his  ability  to  make 
friends. 

In  this  book,  written  by  Ernie  Pyle's 
friend  and  boss,  the  facts  of  Ernie's 
inner  life  are  shown  to  us.  They  are 
not  happy,  glittering,  rich,  and  glorious 
facts,  but  pitiful,  hurting,  and  frustrat- 
ing ones.  His  marriage  with  his  young 
sweetheart,  Jerry,  rather  than  furnish- 
ing him  with  the  happiness  and  suste- 
nance of  a  fulfilled  love,  soon  became  a 
thing  of  despair,  because  of  her  pro- 
tracted mental  illness. 

During  the  years  of  suffering,  while 
ferry  went  from  one  hospital  to  another 
for  treatment,  Ernie  Pyle  went  to  war 
with  the  GI's  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
in  the  Pacific.  It  was  then  that  he 
wrote  his  famous  columns  filled  with 
clear  insight  and  pity. 

Perhaps  Jerry,  who  had  always  wanted 
to  help  him,  did  help  him  in  an  epic 
way  which  neither  she  nor  Ernie  would 
have  chosen,  for  his  inner  personal 
despair  and  love  made  him  sensitive  to 
all  suffering  wherever  he  met  it.  In- 
cluded in  the  volume  are  many  of 
Ernie's  letters  to  his  wife,  and  her  let- 
ters to  him.  They  make  us  see  that  not 
all  the  affection  of  the  army  and  navy, 
of  the  press,  of  his  readers,  and  of  the 
GI's  themselves,  could  ever  make  him 
anything  but  a  sad  little  man  who  was 


alive  to  suffering  and  tender  and  gentle 
with  all  sufferers. 

Dr.  Ann  Preston,  a  great  woman  and 
doctor,  who  was  the  first  dean  of  the 
first  medical  college  in  the  world  for 
women,  used  to  tell  her  students,  "Re- 
member the  greatness  of  little  things." 
This  is  an  important  part  of  the  doc- 
tor's outlook,  and  in  Ernie  Pyle  it  was 
a  great  gift.  It  was  his  nature,  even  in 
youth,  to  notice  the  "little  things,"  and 
in  one  letter  to  his  boss,  he  beseeches 
him  not  to  cut  out  the  little  touches 
that  make  life  and  reporting  human. 

Acute  observation  was  part  of  his 
equipment  for  writing,  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  humanity  perfected  it.  The 
details  he  selects  have  the  quality  of  in- 
evitability, blotting  out  everything  else 
for  the  reader,  who  might  be  tempted 
to  forget,  so  easy  and  persuasive  is  his 
writing,  that  selection  of  telling  detail 
is  the  mark  of  genius. 

The  book  must  be  read  with  Ernie 
Pyle's  own  books,  in  which  none  of  this 
inner  turmoil  is  mentioned — only  the 
heroism  and  the  pathos  of  heroism  that 
war  brings  to  its  soldiers.  What  he 
accomplished  in  his  own  writings  shines 
all  the  brighter  against  the  background 
of  the  sorrow  and  frustration  of  his  own 
life.  GULIELMA  F.  ALSOP,  M.D. 

Author;  formerly 
Barnard  College  physician 

INDUSTRY'S  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS, by  Sara  E.  Southall.  Harper. 
#2.50 

SARA  SOUTHALL  SPEAKS  WITH  Au- 
thority on  the  management  of  labor 
relations  in  its  most  difficult  form,  where 
the  size  of  the  company  precludes  per- 
sonal acquaintance  between  top  man- 
agers and  the  majority  of  the  workers. 
Here  a  system  of  some  kind  is  un- 
avoidable, and  the  problem  is  how  to 
have  the  necessary  elements  of  decent 
human  life  under  a  system  where  rules 
take  the  place  of  human  contact. 

Miss  Southall's  experiences  with  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  and 
with  the  FEPC  organization  during 
World  War  II,  have  been  drawn  upon 
in  her  treatment  of  two  most  vital 
aspects  of  our  present  world  problem. 
As  we  come  to  judgment  in  world 
opinion,  in  conflict  with  Soviet  Russia, 
the  most  conspicuous  weakness  of  our 
cause  is  in  our  treatment  of  the  Negro. 
Less  visible  to  foreigners,  but  equally 
important  in  its  effects,  is  a  growing 
element  of  strength  in  our  culture — 
the  ability  to  use  masses  of  workers 
without  making  them  into  masses.  On 
both  these  subjects  Miss  Southall  is  an 
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DIRECTORY  of  SOCIAL 
AGENCIES  of  the  CITY 
of  NEW  YORK,  1950-51 

Prepared  under  the  Direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Information 
Services  of  the  Welfare  Council 
of  I\ew  York  City. 

Covers  some  1,100  organizations; 
lists  them  alphabetically  and  in  29 
classifications  according  to  function; 
contains  a  list  of  directories  useful 
to  social  workers,  and  a  personnel 
index.  An  essential  reference  volume 
for  social  workers  and  agency  offi- 
cials. Available  separately  are  re- 
prints of  the  sections  on  Day  Care 
(35c),  and  Clinics  ($1.00). 


From  the  Seventy-Seventh 
Annual  Meeting,  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work, 
April  23-28,  1950,  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

The  SOCIAL  WELFARE 
FORUM  1950:  Official 
Proceedings 

Papers  from  the  General  Sessions, 
whose  theme  was  "Opportunity,  Se- 
curity, Responsibility — Democracy's 
Objectives."  $4.75 

SOCIAL  WORK  in  the 
CURRENT  SCENE  1950: 
Selected  Papers 

Thirty-four  papers  chosen  for  time- 
liness, pertinence,  and  significance 
from  the  section  and  group  meetings 
of  the  Conference.  SJ.7.S 


UNRRA:  A  History  of 
the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration 

Prepared  by  a  Special  Staff  under 
the  Direction  of  GEORGE  WOOD- 
BRIDGE,  Chief  Historian  of 
VNRRA 

An  authoritative  record  of  this  large 
and  important  international  venture 
in  rebuilding  the  war-torn  world. 
Three  volumes  Slo.OO 


Columbia  University 
Press 

2960  Broadway,  New  York  27 


expert,  and  her  book  should  be  read 
not  only  by  managers  and  union  officials 
for  its  technical  suggestions,  but  by  all 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  de- 
fense and  strengthening  of  our  ideologi- 
cal position. 

The  latter  two  thirds  of  this  book  is 
devoted  to  the  art  of  hiring  Negroes, 
for  like  many  other  moral  problems  this 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  choosing  to  do 
right.  Those  who  know  that  it  is  right 
to  give  Negro  workers  a  fair  chance 
need  to  learn  also  how  to  introduce  a 
Negro  into  a  working  group  that  may 
be  more  or  less  hostile,  and  come  out 
with  a  smooth  adjustment.  Those  who 
do  not  know  how  vital  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  Negroes  is  to  our  security  in 
the  world,  must  be  led 
to  correct  behavior  by 
the  pressure  of  new 
standards,  a  result  of 
successful  absorption  of 
Negroes  by  well  re- 
spected companies.  Miss 
Southall  knows  many 
details  of  this  impor- 
tant art  that  will  be 
helpful  to  other  pro- 
gressive employers. 

The  other  main  point 
of  the  book  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  progress  from 
the  paternalism  of  1900-1920  to  the  most 
modern  forms  of  management  in  which 
the  worker  is  treated  as  a  grown-up 
person  entitled  to  respect.  This  also  is 
a  subject  of  utmost  importance  in  our 
defense. 

This  is  the  specific  answer  to  the 
main  evil  of  industrial  society,  the  per- 
fect antidote  to  communism  among 
workers,  and  a  strong  prophylactic 
against  fascism  among  employers.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  small  but 
growing  number  of  concerns  that  know 
the  art  of  modern  human  relations  en- 
gineering have  their  hands  on  the  gen- 
eral ideological  answer  to  the  Kremlin. 
The  spread  of  this  art  is  what  we  need 
as  much  as  we  need  arms,  and  that  is 
industry's  unfinished  business. 

DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 
Engineer  and  Author,  Washington 

THE  LONELY  CROWD,  by  David  Ries- 
man  in  collaboration  with  Ruel  Dennev 
and  Nathan  Glazer.  Yale  University 
Press.  £4 

CREVECOURT  STARTED  THE  LONG 
wrestling-match  in  which  this  book 
is  the  latest  bout.  The  problem  with 
which  he  grappled  and,  after  him, 
Tocqueville,  Bryce,  Parrington,  and  a 
platoon  of  others,  down  to  Laski,  Com- 
mager,  and  Brogan,  is  stated  in  the 


famous  query,  "What  then  is  the  Amer- 
ican, this  new  man?"  As  problems  go, 
it  is  a  champion;  it  has  thrown  every 
man  who  has  tackled  it  including,  one 
must  sadly  admit,  Riesman. 

Say  not  the  struggle  availeth  naught, 
however.  If  no  completely  satisfactory 
answer  to  Crevecourt's  question  has  ever 
been  found,  the  effort  to  find  one  has 
resulted  in  some  exceedingly  good  writ- 
ing including,  one  gladly  admits,  Ries- 
man's. 

His  title  is  brilliant,  and  his  subtitle, 
"A  Study  of  the  Changing  American 
Character,"  is  exact.  But  he  relates 
significant  changes  in  that  character  to 
the  population  curve,  and  right  there 
this  reviewer  began  to  lose  touch,  for  it 
seems  to  him  that  the 
relation  is  postulated, 
rather  than  established. 
Maybe  it  exists,  but 
David  Riesman  hasn't 
proved  it  here. 

Yet  if  one  yields  him 
that  point,  tentatively, 
the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ment becomes  interest- 
ing, ingenious,  and  di- 
verting. One  does  not 
judge  a  work  in  social 
psychology  by  its  enter- 
tainment value,  yet 
surely  it  is  not  the  worse  for  being 
witty.  His  account  of  the  alleged  pro- 
gression of  the  American  character  from 
the  tradition-directed,  through  t  h  e 
inner-directed,  to  the  other-directed  per- 
sonality is  enlivened  by  tilts  against 
many  a  windmill  and  wineskin. 

As  a  stylist,  he  might  daze  both 
Walter  Winchell  and  Quintilian  • —  the 
columnist  with  such  words  as  autistic, 
charisma,  solipsistic,  and  eschatological; 
and  the  grammarian  with  glad  hand, 
featherbedder,  dopester,  and  soap  opera, 
all  used  with  the  same  precise  accuracy. 
Yet  one  suspects  that  as  an  observer 
he  is  impressionistic  rather  than  pene- 
trating. The  highlights  he  never  misses, 
but  on  detail,  well — for  one  thing  he 
notes  (as  who  hasn't?)  a  distinct  change 
in  the  American  character  between  the 
twenties  and  the  fifties  of  this  century; 
but  there  was  no  corresponding  altera- 
tion of  the  population  curves  in  that 
period.  He  insists  on  a  coinage, 
"anomic,"  because  "maladjusted"  seems 
too  negative;  but  why  not  "unadjusted?" 
Such  things  may  be  trivial  in  themselves 
but  in  the  aggregate  they  fog  the  pic- 
ture; in  the  end,  Riesman's  American 
is  as  fuzzy  around  the  edges  as  Bryce's. 
For  all  that,  his  book  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed with  a  shrug.  It  is  full  of  sar- 
donic thrusts  that  stimulate  thought; 
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ror  instance  the  paradox  of  modern  so- 
.ciety's  turning  spiritual  liberty  itself  in- 
to bondage  is  striking — eccentricity  at 
first  may  signalize  a  free  spirit,  but  once 
reputed  to  be  eccentric,  a  man  is  ex- 
pected by  his  friends  and  gently,  but 
firmly,  compelled  to  be  eccentric  thence- 
forward, forever  denied  freedom  to 
choose  bondage.  His  treatment  of  toler- 
ance, also,  ends  by  pretty  nearly  dissolv- 
ing the  idea  altogether. 

So,  although  Crevecourt's  question 
stands  unanswered,  although  Mr.  Ries- 
man  cannot  be  said  to  have  pinned  the 
champion  problem  to  the  mat,  he  has 
struck  a  few  telling  blows.  That  is 
something — indeed,  in  a  day  of  facile, 
rather  than  steady  thinking  about 
democracy,  that  is  much. 

GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 
Baltimore,   Maryland 


FACTS  OF  LIFE  AND  LOVE— For  Teen- 
agers, by  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall.  Associa- 
tion Press.  $3 

OF  ALL  OF  LIFE,  THE  YEARS  BETWEEN 
ten  and  twenty  can  be  the  most 
difficult,  a  time  of  necessarily  experi- 
mental behavior  followed  by  fears  for 
its  consequences  within  our  well-estab- 
lished social  patterns.  Mrs.  Duvall's 
presentation  in  this  little  book  of  facts 
designed  to  help  teen-agers  grow  into 
the  world  of  adult  human  relations  is 
marked  by  honesty  and  authority  and 
a  sympathetic  respect  for  the  magnitude 
of  their  problems. 

Mrs.  Duvall  has  compiled  a  sound, 
authoritative  compendium  of  facts  as 
they  are  known  so  far  in  the  fields  of 
sociology,  ethics,  psychology,  physiology 
and  human  development.  In  the  first 
four  well-illustrated  chapters  on  concep- 
tion and  maturation  the  psychobiological 
foundations  of  growth  are  laid.  A  second 
section  outlines  the  etiquette  of  dating 
and  other  social  intercourse.  In  the 
final  sections,  the  author  discusses  deeper 
human  attachments,  petting,  going 
steady,  sexual  control,  premarital  prob- 
lems, and  so  on. 

The  book  approaches  all  these  prob- 
lems with  clarity  and  candor.  Mrs.  Du- 
vall talks  to  the  "you"  who  is  her 
reader  in  language  that  is  pleasantly  in- 
formal and  direct  without  the  cuteness 
so  common  in  popular  literature  for  the 
teens.  Special  terms,  freely  used,  are 
explained  in  the  course  of  the  exposition. 
Patterns  of  social  etiquette  are  thor- 
oughly described.  While  Mrs.  Duvall 
respects  alike  the  private  options  of 
church  groups  and  the  private  moments 
of  love,  there  is  in  general  no  beating 
around  the  bush. 


The  book  gives  no  pat  answers  to 
substitute  for  either  the  "wise  and  sym- 
pathetic counselor"  or  the  reader's  own 
active  mind.  Always  the  orientation  is 
toward  common  sense,  individual  re- 
sponsibility, and  creative  thought — as 
well  as  "glimmers  of  something  more" 
in  ethical  and  spiritual  theory.  Gift- 
giving  becomes  a  part  of  Christian 
ethics;  the  adolescent  crush,  a  step  toward 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Sex  desires 
can  be  controlled,  learned,  and  shaped. 
Growth  is  a  process  of  learning  and  un- 
derstanding. "Your  [sex]  life  is  what 
you  make  it." 

This  rich  and  challenging  attitude 
toward  life  and  love  does  much  to  lift 
Mrs.  Duvall's  presentation  from  the 
mere  order  of  books  of  fact.  This  book 
would  serve  well  as  a  "text"  for  discus- 
sion groups,  parents,  and  counselors. 
The  young  layman  himself  (of  which 
this  reviewer  is  one)  will  enjoy  reading 
it  to  get  the  truth,  and  be  stimulated 
as  well  to  a  view  of  the  opportunities 
for  achievement  and  happiness  it  is  in 
his  own  power  to  realize. 
Youth  Division  DOROTHY  WIDOFF 

National  Social  Welfare  Assembly 


FREEDOM,  POWER,  AND  DEMO- 
CRATIC PLANNING,  by  Karl  Mann- 
heim. Oxford  University  Press.  $5 

ASPIRING  TO  MAINTAIN  ITS  HERITAGE 
of  individual  freedom,  yet  en- 
dangered by  the  growing  power  of  a 
minority  to  make  decisions  for  the  ma- 
jority, and  confronted  with  a  crisis  of 
social  deterioration — of  which  mass  un- 
employment and  war  are  symptoms — 
our  age  faces  the  necessity  of  planning 
our  complex  society.  "Planning  for  free- 
dom" is  not  merely  a  wishful  phrase  but 
a  sociological  problem,  hopeful  of  demo- 
cratic, peaceful  solution.  To  explore  the 
problem  in  these  terms,  seeking  for  a 
Third  Way  or  a  Middle  System  between 
monopoly  capitalism  and  communism 
or  socialism  was  Karl  Mannheim's  pur- 
pose in  this  study.  He  left  the  manu- 
script unfinished,  with  other  materials, 
when  he  died  in  England  early  in  1947, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished as  the  first  of  a  series  of  posthu- 
mous books,  edited  by  colleagues  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
on  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation to  the  Institute  of  World  Affairs 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York. 

In  the  book's  thesis,  planning  for 
freedom  does  not  start  in  a  vacuum.  In 
the  structure  of  society  in  Western  na- 
tions are  institutions,  as  well  as  ideas 
and  customs,  which  may  be  redirected 


LEADERSHIP  OF 
TEEN-AGE  GROUPS 

by  DOROTHr  M.  ROBERTS 

From  more  than  20  years'  vol- 
unteer work  and  fun  as  adviser 
to  boy  and  girl  clubs,  Mrs. 
Roberts  shows  the  principles 
for  organization  that  have 
proven  acceptable  to,  and  ef- 
fective with  teen-age  groups. 
She  helps  adults  to  see  young 
people  —  not  just  as  they  seem 
to  be,  but  as  they  are.  With 
much  illustrative  material,  but 
without  technical  language  she 
has  written  a  wonderfully  in- 
formative book,  full  of  clues 
and  tips  for  all  adults  who 
work  with  young  people  —  in 
Sunday  Schools,  clubs,  formal 
classes,  etc. 

$3.00 

READINGS  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SETTLEMENT  WORK 

edited  by  LORENE  M.  PACEY 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  Reading  Books  in  the  Ap- 
plied Social  Sciences,  showing 
the  natvire  and  seventy  year 
growth  of  settlement  work.  It 
contains  selected  speeches, 
papers,  book  extracts,  and 
magazine  articles,  carefully 
chosen  and  edited  by  Lorene 
M.  Pacey.  Full  of  basic  re- 
source and  orientation  mate- 
rial, it  reveals  the  richness  of 
personality,  concern  for  hu- 
man beings,  courage,  and 
originality  which  have  char- 
acterized settlement  and  neigh- 
borhood center  work. 

$6.00 

at  your  bookstore 
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PUBLICATIONS 

PRINCIPLES   OF 
GENERAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

By  Siegfried  Fischer,  M.D., 
University  of  California 

This  volume  deals  with  the  fundamentals 
and  definitions  of  often  misused  psycho- 
pathological  concepts.  It  discusses  vital 
psychological  connections  and  their  patho- 
logical deviations;  the  foundations  of  per- 
sonality, character  and  temperament  and 
deviations  in  neurotic  and  psychopathic 
personalities,  and  the  relationship  between 
personality  and  psychosis.  J4.75 

GROUP  LIFE 

By  Marshall  C.  Greco 

In  this  book  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
mental  difficulties  are  viewed  from  an 
ahistorical,  group-life  approach.  Man  is 
here  treated  as  an  indivisible  phase  of  his 
group  life.  The  individualistic  view  is 
rejected  for  the  idea  that  a  person  is  a 
function  of  a  social-complex,  a  condition 
the  individual  himself  helps  to  create. 
New  methods  of  treatment  and  diagnosis 
are  illustrated  through  an  abundance  of 
case  material.  $4.75 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 

Publishers 

15  East  40th  Street.  Desk  W, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Expedite  shipment  by  prepayment 


Your  teen  agers  are  easier 
to  live  with  when  they  have 
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by  the  social  sciences  and  coordinated 
in  a  plan,  if  consent  to  planning  and  in- 
telligent ideas  concerning  its  problems 
can  be  democratically  established.  The 
keynote  is  integration,  both  social  and 
individual.  "New  Men — New  Values" 
is  the  significant  tide  of  Part  III,  fol- 
lowing "Diagnosis  of  the  Situation,"  and 
"Democratic  Planning  and  Changing 
Institutions."  The  manuscript  ends,  un- 
finished, in  a  brief  paragraph  listing 
three  major  functions  of  dynamic  re- 
ligion as  guides  in  "the  predicament  of 
human  existence  in  modern  society": 
(1)  diagnosing  society  in  transition;  (2) 
focusing  attention  on  important  issues; 
and  (3)  integrating  human  conduct  on 
the  various  levels  of  social  life.  The 
book  contributes  to  an  important  thesis: 
recognition  that  design  for  social  action 
is  a  proper  subject  for  scientific  sociology, 
that  integration  of  social  sciences  is 
necessary  in  confronting  the  maze  of 
facts  in  modern  society,  and  that  in  a 
democracy  human  conduct  must  be 
guided  by  knowledge  of  society. 

Born  in  Austria,  working  there  and 
in  Germany  and,  finally,  with  the  up- 
heavals of  Nazism,  finding  not  only 
refuge  but  illumination  in  democratic 
England,  Karl  Mannheim  at  his  death 
was  in  the  midst  of  much  needed  work 
to  give  sociology  its  rightful  place  as  a 
guide  for  modern  man.  One  wishes 
that  he  might  have  carried  further  his 
analysis  by  including  Soviet  Russian  ex- 
perience with  its  central  principle  that 
the  foundation  for  both  cultural  and 
material  planning  is  planned  produc- 
tion; and  that  the  power  to  plan  de- 
pends on  socialization  of  the  means  of 
production. 

MARY  VAN  KLEECK 
New  Yor%,  N.  Y. 

RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND  SOCIETY, 
by  Charles  A.  Siepmann.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  #4.75 

FATHER  OF  RADIO— The  Autobiog- 
raphy  of  Lee  de  Forest.  Wilcox  &  Follett 
Co.  $5 

THE  INFLUX  OF  NEW  MASS  COMMUNI- 
cation  media  during  the  past  half 
century  has  been  staggering.  First,  the 
expansion  of  the  daily  press  into  a 
popular  attraction,  then  silent  pictures, 
radio,  talking  films,  color  movies,  and 
now  television.  k  This  whirl  of  events 
almost  swamped  not  only  those  who 
direct  these  agencies  but  those  who  look 
and  listen. 

Charles  A.  Siepmann  has  studied  this 
maelstrom  and,  combining  an  ample 
supply  of  background,  philosophy,  and 
wisdom,  has  returned  with  an  account 
both  readable  and  profound. 
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Selected  Articles,  1940-1950 
Cora  Kasius,  Editor 

32  articles  on  casework  philosophy, 
teaching  and  supervision,  and  practice 
during  an  important  decade  in  social 
work.  Selected  from  the  pages  of 
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DELINQUENCY 

by  Frederick  B.  Sussmann 

A  guide  to  the  treatment  of  delinquency 
in  our  juvenile  court  laws.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  .  .  .  detention  of  chil- 
dren, social  investigation,  juvenile  proba- 
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Paper  bound — $1.00 
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manacs. 

Oceana  Publications.  Dept.  555 

461    West    18th    St.,    Now   York    II,    N.    Y. 
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Written    from    experience.    25c 
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After  starting  off  with  a  historical 
survey  of  how  radio  in  this  country  got 
the  way  it  is,  the  author  contrasts  it 
with  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation.  (The  comparison  he  makes 
is  not  unflattering  to  the  United  States' 
system  of  private  competition  under 
government  regulations.)  Then  he  dis- 
cusses propaganda,  freedom  of  speech, 
education,  and  the  social  implication  of 
radio  broadcasting  and  television. 

One  of  the  better  chapters,  at  least 
in  this  reviewer's  opinion,  is  headed, 
"World  Listening."  It  tells  of  the  po- 
tentialities and  dangers  of  global  com- 
munications. Neither  maximum  good 
nor  bad  has  been  achieved  but  Professor 
Siepmann  cites  examples  of  near  misses. 

Part  of  Professor  Siepmann's  book, 
dealing  with  television,  was  initially 
printed  in  the  January,  1950,  issue  of 
The  Survey.  He  has  expanded  this  sec- 
tion into  the  final  chapter  of  the  book. 

LEE  DE  FOREST,  DESPITE  HIS  LONG 
association  with  radio  and  television,  is 
less  satisfied  at  the  present  progress  of 
his  offspring  than  Professor  Siepmann. 
The  inventor  tells  in  his  autobiography 
of  his  early  hopes  for  radio  to  achieve 
its  "potentialities  for  universal  educa- 
tion." Radio's  "father"  laments  that  his 
child  has  been  sent  out  "in  rags  of 
rag-time,  tatters  of  jive  and  boogie 
woogie.  to  collect  money  from  all  and 
sundry,  for  hubba  hubba  and  audio 
jitterbug." 

Controversial  aspects  of  Mr.  de 
Forest's  inventions  which  were  settled 
through  bitter  lawsuits  are  pointedly 
presented  to  support  his  case.  This 
makes  the  autobiography  too  one-sided 
for  objective  discussion  of  this  important 
man  of  our  times,  but  it  certainly  will 
be  of  exciting  interest  to  historians  of 
broadcasting  and  electronics. 

HILLIER  KRIECHBAUM 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
New    Yor^    University 


SPEECH    PROBLEMS   OF   CHILDREN, 

Edited   by   Wendell    Johnson,    Grune    SC 
Stratton.  #3.75 

*  *  O  PEECH  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDREN"  is 
Odivided  into  eleven  chapters  deal- 
ing with  different  types  of  speech  and 
voice  abnormalities,  each  contributed  by 
a  member  of  the  American  Speech  and 
Hearing  Association.  Among  the  con- 
ditions considered  are  functional  dis- 
orders of  articulation,  speech  retarda- 
tion, cleft  palate  and  lip,  cerebral  palsy, 
and  "hesitant  speech."  The  book  is  in- 
tended not  so  much  for  speech  correc- 


GENERAL  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  SAYS: 

"Today  when  our 

preparations  for  defense 

have  such  critical  importance, 

these  volumes  are 

particularly  timely." 


{STUDIES 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
IX  WORLD  WAR  II 


Editorially  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council 


THESE  four  volumes  contain 
the  results  of  the  unpre- 
cedented project  undertaken  by 
the  Army  during  World  War  II 
to  discover  the  opinions  and  emo- 
tions of  its  personnel — in  training, 
in  combat,  and  on  return  to  civil- 
ian life.  The  first  attempt  to  deal 
with  human  behavior  on  such  a 
large  scale,  this  study  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  so- 
cial research. 


"These  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  quantitative  studies  of  the 
impact  or  war  on  the  mental  and 
emotional  life  of  the  soldier.  They 
add  enormously  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  factors  which  affect  soldier 
morale.  I  suspect  that  the  value 
of  these  books  goes  beyond  their 
obvious  importance  to  military 
training  and  that  they  carry  im- 
plications for  civilian  education 
which  the  teaching  profession  as  a 
whole  would  do  well  to  ponder." 
— General  George  C.  Marshall 

I.  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  Adjustment  During  Army  Life 

By  S.  A.  Stouffer  et  al.  The  problems  of  leadership,  adjustment,  job  satisfaction, 
disciplinary  and  psychiatric  failures.  An  especially  significant  chapter  analyzes 
the  attitudes  of  the  Negro  soldier.  $7.50.  (Volumes  I  and  II  together,  $13.50.) 

II.  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  Combat  and  its  Aftermath 

By  S.  A.  Stouffer  et  al.  Analyses  of  emotions  before,  during,  and  after  combat; 
group  loyalty,  fear,  motivation,  etc.  $7.50.  (Volumes  I  and  II  together,  $13.50.) 

III.  EXPERIMENTS  ON  MASS  COMMUNICATION 

By  C.  I.  Hovland  et  al.  The  Army's  experiments  with  indoctrination  and  educa- 
tion, using  its  total  personnel  as  a  laboratory  for  the  communication  of  ideas 
through  film.  $5.00 

IV.  MEASUREMENT  AND  PREDICTION 

By  S.  A.  Stouffer  et  al.  A  detailed  report  on  the  underlying  methods  of  re- 
search and  interpretation  used  in  the  experiments  covered  in  the  first  3  volumes. 
An  important  contribution  to  the  methodology  of  scientific  research  in  social 
psychology  and  all  social  sciences.  $10.00 


At  your  bookstore,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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Important  Books 

For 
Community  Leaders 


INTO  THE  WORLD 

By  VICTORIA  EMERSON  and 
JAMES  J.  THOMPSON 

The  facts  of  life  told  in  interest- 
ing fiction  for  children. 

Events  at  home  and  on  a  farm  teach 
Ellen  and  John  primary  sex  knowledge. 
The  facts  are  presented  in  a  natural, 
wholesome  way;  they  are  tied  to  nor- 
mal family  life  and  to  moral  and  spir- 
itual values. 

"This  treatment  has  certain  unique 
values,  and  I  think  it  will  have  a  wide 
influence." 

—Rev.  Dr.  Leland  Foster  Wood, 
Exec.  Secy.,  Commission  on 
Marriage  and  the  Home,  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America. 


128  pages 


illustrated 


$2.00 


GROUP  PROCESS  IN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Second  Edition — Revised  and 
Enlarged 

By  Harleigh  Trecker 

The  basic  principles  of  administrative 
leadership.  How  to  stimulate  initiative, 
evoke  enthusiasm  and  secure  maximum 
cooperation  in  working  with  groups  of 
people  in  any  setting.  An  indispensable 
guide  to  administrators  in  business  or- 
ganizations, community  associations, 
social  agencies  and  clubs.  A  unique 
book  in  the  field. 

330  pages  $4.50 

SUPERVISION 

Principles  and  Methods 

By  Margaret  Williamson 

Here  is  supervision  discussed  as  the 
art  of  creative  human  relationships — a 
vital  and  very  useful  concept  for  teach- 
ers, practitioners  and  students  of  social 
work. 

Practical  guidance  for  the  supervision 
of  both  volunteers  and  employed  work- 
ers is  provided  through  careful  analysis 
of  the  administrative  aspects,  the 
initial  interview,  the  use  of  records, 
supervisory  conferences,  evaluations,  etc. 


170  pages 


$3.00 


At  yonr  bookstore  or 


Woman's  Press  Dept.  S-M50 

600  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 


tionists  as  for  parents  and  workers  in 
other  fields  who  wish  to  gain  some  un- 
derstanding of  speech  problems  and  of 
general  therapeutic  procedures  in  spe- 
cific conditions. 

The  chapters  on  therapy  are  of  uneven 
merit.  Thus,  the  one  on  children  with 
hesitant  speech  is  disappointing,  while 
that  on  cleft  palate  and  lip  is  excellent. 
In  the  section  on  "Speech  in  the  Home," 
there  are  some  very  good  general  sug- 
gestions for  stimulating  speech  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  commendable  em- 
phasis throughout  the  book  on  the  neces- 
sity for  cooperation  between  the  doctor, 
the  speech  therapist,  the  school  teacher, 
and  the  parents,  and  also  on  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  "total  child." 

Several  of  the  collaborating  authors 
rightly  point  out  the  desirability  of 
treating  the  boy  or  girl  with  a  speech 
disorder  as  a  normal  child  and  not  as  a 
child  who  is  defective.  But  their  point 
is  weakened  by  the  contradictory  use 
throughout  the  book  of  such  terms  as 
"speech  defective  children"  and  "cleft 
palate  children."  The  use  of  such  pro- 
fessional jargon  and  also  the  occasional 
reference  to  children  with  speech  prob- 
lems as  "cases" — a  medical  term  which 
properly  applies  to  a  condition  rather 
than  to  a  person — is  unforunate.  These, 
however,  are  minor  faults,  and  the  book 
as  a  whole  represents  a  very  good  con- 
tribution. It  should  be  of  most  value 
to  school  teachers  and  others  who  work 
with  children  and  wish  to  acquire 
enough  general  knowledge  about  speech 
problems  to  be  able  to  give  wise  guid- 
ance to  the  child  with  a  speech  dis- 
order and  helpful  advice  to  his  parents. 
RUTH  M.  CLARK 
Reeducational  Director 
National  Hospital  for  Speech  Disorders 


PHILANTHROPY  IN  AMERICA— An 
Introduction  to  Practices  and  Prospects 
of  Organizations  Supported  by  Gifts  and 
Endowments  1924-48,  by  Edward  C. 
Jenkins.  Association  Press.  #3.75 

THIS  BOOK  IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  THIS 
reviewer  knows  which  combines  the 
factual  and  philosophical  aspects  of  giv- 
ing. This,  admittedly,  is  a  difficult  task 
but  the  author,  who  had  many  years  of 
experience  with  the  YMCA  and  as  presi- 
dent of  George  Williams  College,  carries 
it  off  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  Jenkins  approaches  his  assign- 
ment, which  was  financed  in  part  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  with  zest, 
good  humor,  and  a  deep  conviction  con- 
cerning the  role  of  philanthropic  agen- 
cies. The  subject  matter  is  presented 
in  four  parts:  The  Climate  of  Philan- 


thropy; Problems  of  Organization; 
Financing;  and  Prospects  of  Philan- 
thropy. 

As  defined  by  the  author,  '"philan- 
thropy" includes  churches,  educational 
institutions,  hospitals,  health  and  social 
agencies,  community  chests,  museums, 
orchestras,  and  "other  organizations  to 
foster  the  arts."  "Charity,"  according 
to  the  author's  research,  is  a  "technical" 
and  more  limited  word. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  book  makes 
clear,  we  need  a  new  word  to  define 
precisely  the  objects  of  modern  philan- 
thropic giving.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  activities  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  social  work.  Motives 
for  giving  may  be  similar,  but  the  pur- 
poses, functions,  and  hence  the  philoso- 
phies of  all  these  activities  differ  widely. 

In  discussing  scientific  developments 
and  professional  personnel  in  philan- 
thropy, I  am  not  sure  the  author  has 
taken  fully  into  consideration  the  tre- 
mendous impact  of  the  increased  knowl- 
edge of  human  behavior  which  has  re- 
vealed as  basic  and  essential  so  much 
that  once  was  looked  upon  as  "chari- 
table." This  new  knowledge,  with  its 
technical  aspects,  has  made  full  time, 
professional  staffs  a  necessity.  Hence, 
the  matter  is  not  quite  as  simple,  per- 
haps, as  the  author  indicates  when  he 
states  that  the  Church  may  have  a  solu- 
tion in  obtaining  the  assistance  and  de- 
votion of  workers  without  salary.  The 
author's  general  attitude  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  professional  personnel, 
however,  is  entirely  sound. 

The  discussion  of  why  people  give, 
("People  give  to  large,  easily  under- 
stood causes")  is  particularly  valuable. 
It  is  doubtless  high  time  that  we  stopped 
telling  people  simply  what  they  want  to 
hear  with  respect  to  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities and  started  to  tell  them  some  of 
the  things  they  ought  to  hear.  The  true 
scientist  reports  what  he  sees,  he  does 
not  stoop  to  telling  merely  what  he 
thinks  the  public  wants  him  to  see! 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "General  Ob- 
servations on  Financing,"  the  author 
says,  in  part,  "Gifts  for  current  pur- 
poses have  shown  a  cyclical  movement, 
but  when  considered  as  percentages  of 
income  received,  the  general  trend  has 
been  downward.  This  means  that  in- 
come rose  faster  than  gifts,  not  that  gifts 
declined  steadily  from  a  base  in  1924- 
28.  With  respect  to  size  it  is  plain 
that  the  number  of  gifts  of  the  smaller 
amounts,  say  under  $25,  increased  enor- 
mously. This  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  contributions  reflects  improved 
methods  of  seeking  gifts  through  co- 
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operative  arrangements." 

The  greatest  value  of  the  book,  per- 
haps lies  in  its  well  integrated  approach, 
its  spirit,  and  its  challenge  to  the  public 
to  sustain  more  vigorously  all  philan- 
thropic endeavor  as  part  of  a  democratic 
society.  LEONARD  W.  MAYO 

Association    for    the    Aid    of    Crippled 
Children,   New    Yor\    City 

HANDBOOK  OF  CORRECTIONAL  IN- 
STITUTION  DESIGN  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION, Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, Washington.  Price:  in  paper  $6, 
buckram  £7.50,  leather  $10. 

SHELDON  GLUECK  WAS  FOND  OF  SAYING 
that  if  architecture  is  frozen  music, 
prisons  are  frozen  penology.  This  new 
publication  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  traces  the  development  of 
"frozen  penology"  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  modern  times,  presenting  in 
the  process  a  wealth  of  architectural 
detail  for  the  construction  of  institutions 
of  maximum,  minimum,  and  medium 
security,  as  well  as  of  detention  homes 
for  children,  and  of  jails. 

These  last  are  all  the  more  necessary, 
in  view  of  the  Federal  Bureau's  fre- 
quently cited  finding  that  approximately 
85  percent  of  United  States  jails  fail  to 
meet  federal  standards  for  minimum 
cleanliness  and  decency. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  gives  an 
excellent  historical  review  of  imprison- 
ment as  a  form  of  punishment,  by  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes.  This  serves  to  introduce 
the  later  photographs  and  lay-outs  of  the 
twenty-five  federal  institutions  as  well  as 
army  installations,  and  a  few  model 
prisons  and  reformatories  in  other  juris- 
dictions. The  modern  architectural  dic- 
tum that  form  must  follow  and  be  dic- 
tated by  function,  finds  here  a  ready  ap- 
plication, with  salutary  effects  for  the 
examination  of  prison  purpose  which 
must  precede  prison  planning. 

The  one  wholly  new  contribution  of 
this  book  is  the  projected  plan  for  a 
"Super-Security  Institution,"  to  replace 
Alcatraz,  assuring  "maximum  security 
with  a  minimum  of  custodial  effort." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  should  seem  to  have 
so  much  enthusiasm  for  "super-security 
institutions,"  despite  its  own  conviction, 
shared  by  this  reviewer,  that  "...  the 
great  promise  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
relative  expansion  of  medium — and 
minimum — security  construction  and  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  maximum- 
security  prison  plants." 

Of  grim  and  over-size  bastilles  we 
have  a-plenty;  to  erect  minimum  security 
institutions  requires  boldness,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  appear  difficult  to 
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pull  down  walls,  or  to  fail  to  erect  them 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
the  medium  security  institution,  which 
has  to  cope  with  the  largest  number  of 
prisoners,  that  the  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion is  required.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  will  soon  lead  the 
way  in  these  areas  as  well. 
New  Yor/(,  N.  Y.  BENEDICT  S.  ALPER 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— The  General  Re- 
port of  the  Public  Library  Inquiry,  by 
Robert  D.  Leigh.  Columbia  University 
Press.  £3.75 


A 


LIBRARIAN     IS     APT     TO     READ     WITH 

mingled  feelings  this  report  on  the 
public  library  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
preciation of  the  meticulous  work  which 


has  gone  into  the  study;  gratitude  that 
the  searchlight  of  scientific  inquiry  has 
been  turned  in  his  direction  to  reveal 
both  the  excellences  and  the  deficiencies 
of  the  institution  he  serves;  a  modicum 
of  disagreement  with  some  of  the  book's 
conclusions;  a  twinge  of  impatience  with 
what  sometimes  looks  like  quibbling; 
amusement  at  the  careful  analyses  of  the 
librarian  as  a  human  being  which 
demonstrate,  after  careful  research,  that 
he  is  like  other  people,  no  crosser  than 
most,  although  perhaps  a  little  more 
sedentary — all  these  may  be  included  in 
his  reactions.  Uppermost,  however,  will 
be  the  positive  feeling  that  it  is  good  to 
have  this  report,  not  only  as  a  kind  of 
mirror  for  librarians,  but  also  as  a  pic- 
ture in  linear  perspective  showing  the 
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How   the   anxieties   of 

childhood   are   related 

to    the    upheavals    of 

society 

Childhood 


and 


Society 

By  ERIK  H.  ERIKSON 


This  book  combines  the  insights  of 
clinical  psychoanalysis  with  a  new 
approach  to  cultural  anthropology.  It 
is  a  book  on  the  social  significance  of 
childhood,  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ships between  childhood  training 
and  cultural  accomplishment,  and 
between  childhood  fear  and  social 
anxiety. 

Mr.  Erikson  describes  "specimen 
situations"  taken  from  clinical  ob- 
servation of  small  children,  the  re- 
habilitation of  veterans  of  war,  the 
re-education  of  American  Indians, 
and  the  analysis  of  modern  ideologies 
affecting  the  youth  of  three  indus- 
trial countries.  In  all  these  situa- 
tions the  author  analyzes  the 
infantile  and  the  mature,  the  modern 
and  the  archaic  elements  in  human 
motivation.  He  concludes  that  man's 
long  childhood  dependence,  while  a 
prerequisite  of  human  learning, 
leaves  a  residue  of  emotional  ma- 
turity. When  carried  over  and  ex- 
ploited in  adult  living,  this  in- 
maturity  endangers  man's  proudest 
works. 

At  all  bookstores   •   $4.00 

Write  lor  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  of 
Norton  books  in  Psychiatry 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

101  Filth  Are.  New  York  3 


citizens  of  our  country  how  it  is  with 
their  public  libraries  in  this  year  1950, 
just  two  years  more  than  a  century  since 
the  first  of  them  started  functioning. 

A  key  sentences  is  this:  "One  clue, 
then,  to  the  discovery  of  the  public 
library's  most  appropriate  role  in  con- 
temporary society  is  to  see  it  against 
the  background  of  the  whole  enterprise 
of  public  communication."  That  back- 
ground is  given  in  all  its  overwhelming 
magnitude:  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television,  films,  inexpensive 
books,  all  placed  within  the  effortless 
reach  of  the  people.  In  the  shadow  of 
that  kaleidoscopic  bulk,  the  public 
library's  function  as  another  agency  of 
communication  is  examined.  It  is 
shown  dwarfed,  perhaps,  but  still  a 
stronghold  of  integrity  and  objectivity, 
an  agency  of  general  education,  and  a 
center  of  reliable  information. 

The  government  of  public  libraries, 
their  financing,  their  personnel  and  the 
training  of  personnel,  library  salaries 
and  librarians'  personalities — not  a  single 
aspect  of  the  public  library  escapes  the 
penetrating  scrutiny  of  this  inquiry. 
The  presentation  is  objective,  but  the 
reader  cannot  feel  dispassionate  or  de- 
tached when  he  goes  through  the  sec- 
tions which  tell  him  that  the  public 
libraries  of  this  country  are  grudgingly 
and  inadequately  financed,  and  that  this 
material  inadequacy  is  largely  the  rea- 
son for  the  gap  between  librarians'  ob- 
jectives and  their  attainment.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  inquiry  should  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  citizen  action  which 
might  result  in  the  kind  of  public 
libraries  that  every  region  of  the  United 
States  should  have.  FERN  LONG 

Supervisor 

Adult  Education  Department 
Cleveland  Public  Library 


HOW  TO  HELP  YOUR  CHILD  IN 
SCHOOL,  by  Mary  and  Lawrence  K. 
Frank.  Viking.  #2.95 


T! 


HIS       IS      A      CONTRIBUTION      TO      THE 

literature  on  children  that  is  both 
valuable  and  unique.  Few  books,  if  any, 
have  tried  to  tie  together,  as  this  one 
does,  the  worlds  of  home  and  school  as 
children  experience  them,  side  by  side, 
year  after  year  from  the  nursery  to 
adolescence.  This  book  does  more. 
Parents  who  feel  confused  and  uncertain 
about  what  really  does  go  on  in  schools 
today  will  find  their  questions  answered 
fully  and  reassuringly.  Drawing  from 
many  sources — a  full  bibliography  is  in- 
cluded— the  authors  show  how  children 
function  at  each  succeeding  stage:  physi- 
cally and  intellectually,  emotionally  and 


socially.  They  show  how  the  modern 
well-run  school  provides  for  its  children 
selectively  the  materials,  experiences, 
and  teaching  techniques  appropriate  at 
different  stages.  Parents  are  advised 
how  to  provide  optimum  conditions  at 
home  for  easy  and  rich  learning.  The 
authors  show  that  children  must  have 
the  security  of  family  love  and  under- 
standing if  they  are  to  be  emotionally 
free  to  learn  at  school. 

The  authors  also  give  wise  and  con- 
structive consideration  to  the  more  ob- 
vious situations  outside  school  life  which 
some  parents  must  help  their  children 
face:  death,  divorce,  financial  worry  or 
collapse. 

Teachers  will  learn  from  this  book  by 
seeing  "their"  children  at  home  with 
their  parents,  as  parents  will  learn  by 
sharing  the  teachers'  knowledge  of 
many  children's  ways  of  growing  and 
learning.  LOUISE  P.  WOODCOCK 

Ean\  Street  School,  New  Yor^  City 
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ABBY    ALDR1CH    ROCKEFELLER,    by 
Mary  Ellen  Chase.  Macmillan.  #3. 

O     WHATEVER     WALK     OF     LIFE     ABBY 

Aldrich  Rockefeller  had  been  born 
she  would  not  have  been  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  the  woman  Miss  Chase 
here  depicts  in  warm  and  friendly 
fashion.  She  happened  to  be  born  to 
affluence  and  she  lived  her  adult  life  in 
the  climate  of  great  wealth.  But  with 
her  innate  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
her  character  and  her  competence,  she 
would  have  been,  whatever  her  material 
circumstances,  a  gay-spirited  girl,  a  suc- 
cessful wife,  a  devoted  mother,  a  useful 
citizen. 

Abby  Aldrich  was  born  with  what 
Miss  Chase  happily  calls  "the  gift  of  a 
good  time,"  a  gift  that  she  never  lost 
through  all  the  years  when  she  shared 
with  her  earnest  and  serious-minded 
husband  the  stewardship  of  a  vast  for- 
tune and  the  responsibility  of  rearing 
their  children  under  the  fierce  flood- 
lights to  which  such  a  fortune  exposes 
American  family  life. 

Miss  Chase  writes  with  great  charm 
of  the  childhood  of  young  Abby  and 
of  the  social  life  which  claimed  her  after 
her  "coming  out"  in  Providence  in  1893. 
Young  men  and  college  boys  swarmed 
through  the  hospitable  Aldrich  house, 
and  life  was  a  round  of  callers  bearing 
boxes  of  candy,  of  Sunday  night  Welsh 
rarebit  parties,  of  college  football  in  the 
autumn  and  baseball  in  the  spring.  Not 
until  1896  did  the  name  of  young  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  a  student  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, begin  "to  appear  frequently  upon 
her  crowded  calendar."  He  was  a  shy 
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and  diffident  boy  and  his  "careful  and 
cautious"  courtship  lasted  five  years. 

Miss  Chase  touches  lightly  on  the  in- 
evitable personal  adjustments  of  two 
partners  in  marriage  so  widely  different 
in  temperament,  she  so  outgoing,  he  so 
reserved.  Within  about  twelve  years 
Abby  Rockefeller  was  the  mother  of  six 
children,  the  mistress  of  a  huge,  nine- 
story  New  York  mansion  through  which 
surged  a  busy,  complicated  family  life 
and  a  wide  variety  of  public  activities. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  concerned  with 
many  public  causes,  but  she  did  not  lend 
her  name  lightly  to  any  of  them.  She 
was  not  a  letterhead  board  member.  If 
she  went  on  a  board  or  committee  it 
was  as  a  working  member,  conscientious 
and  active.  From  girlhood  the  YWCA 
enjoyed  her  interest  and  participation. 
Out  of  this  experience  sprang  specific 
projects  by  which  she  sought  to  demon- 
strate means  of  improving  racial  un- 
derstanding and  of  bettering  living 
conditions  for  women  in  industry. 

In  her  late  middle  age,  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller discovered  a  fresh  and  exciting 
interest  in  modern  art,  the  encourage- 
ment of  which  engaged  her  fervent  zeal 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
was  not  the  sole  founder  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  but  as  Miss  Chase  points 
out,  "she  was  unquestionably  the  spark 
which  set  its  machinery  in  motion  and 
her  imagination  and  her  endeavor  were 
largely  responsible  for  its  final  realiza- 
tion." 

In  April,  1948,  Mrs.  Rockefeller,  back 
from  a  stay  in  Arizona,  spent  two  days 
at  the  family  suburban  home  in  Pocan- 
tico.  The  garden  was  burgeoning,  the 
house  was  full  of  children  and  grand- 
children running  in  and  out.  The  last 
night  she  telephoned  her  sister  in  Provi- 
dence that  she  had  had  the  most  won- 
derful time  in  all  her  seventy-four  years. 
She  died  early  the  next  morning. 
Osterville,  Mass.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


UNIONS  BEFORE  THE  BAR,  by  Elias 
Lieberman.  Harper.  #5 

WHEN  LABOR  LEADERS  DECLARE  THAT 
Taft- Hartley  is  a  "slave"  law, 
their  remarks  are  frequently  discounted 
as  union  propaganda.  Perhaps  some 
union  leaders  do  use  Taft-Hartley  as 
a  symbol  against  which  they  inveigh  in 
the  manner  of  Fourth  of  July  orators 
on  patriotism.  But  it  will  be  easier  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  labor  toward 
a  law  that  provides  for  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  when  one  has  read  the 
excellent  study  of  "Unions  Before  the 
Bar"  by  Elias  Lieberman. 

Mr.  Lieberman  has  been  an  outstand- 


THE    MENTAL   HEALTH    PROGRAMS 
OF    THE    FORTY- EIGHT    STATES 

A  report  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
prepared  by  a  professional  research  staff  at  the 
direction  of  the  Governors'  Conference.  Presents 
a  wealth  of  data  in  text  and  tables  on: 

The    history,    background,    and    scope    of   the 
mental  hospital  problem. 

Legal  aspects  of  mental  illness. 

State  organization,  administration,  and  finance 
of  mental  health  programs. 

Care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

With   specific   recommendation   for   improved  state  programt. 

387  pages  $4.00 

Order  from 

The  Council  of  State  Governments 

1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 


ing  member  of  the  New  York  bar  repre- 
senting labor  unions  for  many  years. 
He  could  be  excused  if  a  slight  bias  in 
favor  of  labor  had  crept  into  his  ac- 
count of  the  legal  battles,  beginning  with 
the  famous  Philadelphia  Cordwainers' 
case,  which  have  been  landmarks  in  the 
development  of  trade  unions  and  col- 
lective bargaining  in  this  country. 

While  each  case  Mr.  Lieberman  has 
studied  is  separate  and  distinct,  all  of 
the  cases,  taken  together,  give  a  history 
of  the  development  of  trade  unions  in 
the  United  States.  Not  only  has  Mr. 
Lieberman  woven  together  into  a  logical 
as  well  as  chronological  story  the  sepa- 
rate legal  milestones,  but  he  has  put 
flesh  on  the  dry  bones  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Lieberman's  book  is  not 
designed  for  the  lawyer  seeking  a  cita- 
tion in  preparing  a  brief.  Rather,  it  is 
a  humanized  account  of  important  legal 
battles  which  every  person  interested  in 
labor  and  current  events  should  read. 

From  the  very  start,  as  Mr.  Lieberman 
shows  in  his  study  of  the  case  of  the 
Cordwainers  in  Philadelphia  (whose 
strike  was  declared  a  conspiracy)  the 
battle  of  labor  has  been  an  uphill  one. 
But  the  initial  defeats,  when  measured 
against  the  rights  of  labor  under  the 
(Continued  on  page  523) 


THE  CULTURE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MAN 
A  new  book  by  Sociologist  Paul  Meadows 
that  every  forward  thinking  person  should 
read.  J3.75. 

NEW   PATHS  OF   THE   LAW 

Dean  Roscoe  Pound  presents  a  series  of 
three  lectures  on  new  paths  of  the  law.  $2.00. 

University  of  Nebraska  Press 
Lincoln  8.  Nebr. 


THROUGH  VALUES  TO  SOCIAL  INTER- 
PRETATION: ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  CON- 
TEXTS, ACTIONS,  TYPES.  AND  PROS- 
PECTS. Howard  Becker.  $4.50. 

That  the  human  being  is  an  inveterate 
valuer  and  cannot  be  effectively  studied 
as  a  living,  acting  part  of  any  society  if 
his  values  are  not  known  is  the  thesis  of 
this  study  which  presents  a  clear,  co- 
herent, and  systematic  statement  of  the 
role  of  values  and  value-systems  in  social 
affairs. 

DRAWING-ROOM  CONVERSION:  A 
SOCIOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
OXFORD  GROUP  MOVEMENT.  Allan  W. 
Elster.  $3.50. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  move- 
ment through  a  sociological  analysis  of  the 
religious  experiences  and  ideas  about  per- 
sonal and  social  problems  as  expressed  by 
its  participants. 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY   PRESS 

Box  6697,  College  Station 
Durham,    North  Carolina 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  GROUP  WORK  LEADER  AND 
SUPERVISOR.  Must  be  graduate  of  social 
work  school  with  Master's  Degree,  with  a 
major  or  minor  in  physical  education.  Write 
T.  T.  Clement,  Findlay  Street  Neighborhood 
House,  901  Findlay  Street,  Cincinnati  14, 
Ohio. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— Two  profession- 
ally trained  and  experienced  persons  for  1. 
Staff  supervision  and  some  administrative 
duties.  2.  Caseworker  for  adoption  program. 
Salaries  commensurate  with  experience.  Apply 
Director,  Vermont  Catholic  Charities,  311 
North  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


CASEWORKERS:  Women.  2  vacancies— Insti- 
tution for  delinquent,  emotionally  disturbed 
boys,  ages  12-18.  (1)  Social  Worker — graduate 
training  and  experience  preferred  but  not  re- 
quired. Extensive,  frequent  field  trips  super- 
vising children  own  homes.  (2)  Caseworker — 
fully  trained,  experience  required — carry  lim- 
ited case  assignment  more  disturbed  boys — 
Regular  part-time  psychiatric,  psychological 
services  available.  Live  off  campus — salary  de- 
pendent upon  qualifications.  Starr  Common- 
wealth for  Boys,  Albion,  Michigan. 


LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE wants  professionally  trained  case- 
worker for  Child  Welfare  Division  which  has 
a  program  of  casework  services  to  children, 
foster  home  placement  and  adoptions.  Offers 
opportunity  for  excellent  supervision  and  in- 
tensive casework.  Salary  $2,700.  Write  Mrs. 
Agnes  Fulcrod,  Social  Service  Bureau,  Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 


OPPORTUNITIES    AVAILABLE 

WANTED— (a)  Director  of  social  service;  400- 
bed  general  hospital ;  teaching  affiliations ; 
East,  (b)  Psychiatric  social  worker;  duties 
consist  of  providing  service  to  four  institu- 
tions, coordinating  health  and  community  fa- 
cilities; West  Indies.  (c)  Medical  social 
worker;  new  hospital;  university  medical  cen- 
ter, West,  (d)  Psychiatric  social  worker  of 
supeivisory  caliber;  child  guidance  clinic  now 
being  established;  experience  in  child  guidance 
desirable;  Midwest,  (e)  Medical  social  worker; 
iarge,  general,  voluntary  hospital ;  excellent 
prenatal,  tumor  clinics ;  teaching  opportunity ; 
New  England.  S10-1  Burneice  Larson,  Medi- 
cal Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

MATRON  for  small,  progressive  children's  home. 
Mature  person  with  genuine  interest  in  chil- 
dren, ability  to  manage  large  household,  and 
suitable  training.  Salary  $2,000  or  more  plus 
maintenance  according  to  qualifications.  Write 
United  Charities,  107  Madison  Avenue,  West 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  and 
experience  preferred  for  multiple  service  Jew- 
ish Agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  quali- 
fications. Write  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 45  Church  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

CASEWORKER,  professionally  trained.  Salary 
trange  $2800  to  $3200,  with  annual  increments. 
Excellent  opportunity  in  growing  family 
agency,  serving  the  Willow  Run-Ypsilanti  area. 
Psychiatric  consultation  program,  progressive 
personnel  practices.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
Write  Family  Agency  of  Ypsilanti,  304  North 
Huron,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKER  with  M.A.  in  social  work, 
psychiatric  orientation.  Beginning  salary, 
$3000-$3500,  depending  upon  experience.  Yearly 
increases.  Progressive  personnel  practices,  psy- 
chiatric consultation,  paid  attendance  at  FSAA 
institutes.  Supervisory  opportunity.  Opening 
January  1,  1951.  Write  John  Hanks,  Family 
Service,  126  N.  Mechanic,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

OPPORTUNITIES  in  adoption  specialization, 
general  placement,  and  family  casework.  Case- 
work openings  in  large  reorganized  multiple 
service  agency;  good  supervision,  student 
training  program,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  personnel 
practices.  Beginning  salary  $2700  and  in  ac- 
cord with  experience.  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  410  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS  OPENING  JUNE,  1951 

CASEWORKERS — In  multiple  service  agency. 
Openings  for  Caseworker  I  for  January,  1951, 
and  for  Caseworker  II  for  June,  1951.  Salary 
according  to  training  and  experience.  Pro- 
fessionally trained  staff,  good  personnel  prac- 
tices. Write  Family  Service  Society  and  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  221  Cleveland  Avenue,  Canton 
2,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Travelers  Aid 
Society,  Union  Station,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Prefer  graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social 
work,  administrative  experience  in  case  work 
background.  Prefer  previous  Travelers  Aid 
experience. 


-     -    year    expe ._ 

private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200,  de- 
pending on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  78  State 
St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


CASEWORKER  —  PROFESSIONALLY 
TRAINED  MAN  OR  WOMAN  for  midwest- 
ern  private  non-sectarian  Children's  Agency. 
Program  includes  institutional  care,  foster 
homes  and  adoptions.  Excellent  supervision 
and  personnel  practices.  Member  of  Child 
Welfare  League.  Write  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Indiana,  1411  Lincolnway  West, 
Mishawaka,  Indiana. 


CASEWORKER— Opening  in  private  multiple 
service,  child-placing  agency.  Good  super- 
vision. Salary  according  to  training  and  ex- 
perience. Member  C.  W.  L.  Write  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730 
E.  Vine,  Springfield,  111. 

ADOPTION  WORKER— graduate  training  and 
experience — for  private,  state-wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  DCS  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 


SUPERVISOR.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  with  fully  trained  staff  and  expanding 
program.  Member  FSAA  and  Child  Welfare 
League.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 


eparmen.  asscatons  aseworer  an 
II  provide  salary  range  $2,700-$4,500.  Place- 
ment on  scale  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Marcel  Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR—  Small  established 
Crippled  Children's  Home.  Case  work  and 
Administrative  ability  necessary.  State  salary. 
Martha  Washington  Home  for  Dependent 
Crippled  Children,  4515  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED—  Social  workers  to  fila  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries  ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  expanding  to  provide  services  in  spe- 
cial units  for  military  personnel  and  war  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  emergency.  Qualified 
caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  directors 
needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for  execu- 
tive and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as  they 
occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and 
experience  in  casework  agency  with  some  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  responsibility. 
Write  National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  will  accept  writing 
assignments  with  or  without  research.  Chicago 
Ph.D.  9126  Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT  Institutional  School  for 
coys:  Mature  Executive,  17  years  social  work 
ten  years  Institutional  experience  with  boys! 
wishes  position.  9128  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORKER.  Partially  trained.  Experi- 
ence in  Family  Welfare  and  Service  to  Foreign 
Born.  Particularly  interested  in  working  with 
adolescents.  Several  European  languages.  9127 
Survey. 


CASEWORK  AIDES:  Male  and  female,  ex- 
perienced, in  multiple  function  social  service 
agency  now  retrenching;  proved  qualified 
workers  with  graduate  training  in  social  work 
school ;  available  for  immediate  employment. 
Contact  Personnel  Department  New  York 
Association  for  New  Americans,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Co  7-9700. 


PSYCHOLOGIST.  M.  A.  Degree.  Agency  ex- 
perience. Infant  testing,  projectives,  ther- 
apy. Prefer  progressive  Family-Children's 
Agency.  9130  Survey. 


INSTITUTION  housefather-office  assistant, 
caseworker-administrative  aide,  or  similar  com- 
bination ;  mid-30's ;  3  years  experience  depend- 
ents, delinquents;  graduate  training;  rounded 
knowledge  theory,  practice ;  belief  in  positive 
discipline.  Seeking  challenging  job,  pay  sec- 
ondary. Available  Oct.  15.  9125  Survey. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT.  Children's 
or  Old  Age  Institution.  40,  male,  M.S.  Social 
Work,  5  years  Social  Work,  11  years  other 
professional  experience.  Efficient  Adminis- 
trator. 9129  Survey. 


MAN,  34,  MSW,  supervisory  and  administrative 
experience  in  adoptions,  child  welfare,  juvenile 
detention  and  probation  ;  wants  executive  posi- 
tion. 9086  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  Position  or  Supervisory  with  Ad- 
ministrative responsibility  desired  by  woman — 
14  years  experience,  administration,  commu- 
nity organization,  child  placement,  family 
casework.  Graduate  New  York  School.  Com- 
muting distance  New  York  City.  Box  9131. 


HOUSE  FATHER  AND  GUIDANCE  DIREC- 
TOR. Heavy  experience,  mature,  specially  de- 
linquent and  problem  boys.  Available  immedi- 
ately. 9123  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS  in  children's 
institution  desired  by  man  and  wife.  School 
of  social  work  graduates,  each  have  several 
years  supervisory  and  executive  experience  in 
children's  institutions,  child  welfare  agencies. 
References  available.  9120  Survey. 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST,  experienced, 
wishes  set  up  and  operate  public  information 
department.  Extensive  experience  in  public 
welfare,  housing,  juvenile  delinquency,  pro- 
bation and  parole.  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate.  Capable  writer.  Veteran.  9111  Sur- 
vey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

Continued 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  capable  of  develop- 
ing skilled  counselling  program  with  emphasis 
on  work  with  children.  Substantial  experience 
in  casework  and  supervision  needed.  Good 
salary  for  qualified  person.  Write  Edward  L. 
Parker  Family  Service  Bureau,  42  Bleeker 
Street,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive  Positions 

286  Fifth  Avenue  By   Appointment 

New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Bryant  ?-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

At  Special  Rates 

Family  Series.  .  .(set  of  7).  .  .50c 

Who's  To  Pay  for  Social  Work- 
Leonard   Mayo    5c 

On  Old  Age 

MAGMA  CHARTA  FOR  THE 
AGING         — Marion    Robinson 

I  copy I5c 

25  copies    $  3.25 

50  copies $  6.00 

100  copies     $10.00 

Quantity  rates   for   bulk   orders. 

SPECIAL  ISSUES-BACK  NUMBERS 

Calling  America  Series    .  30c  ea. 
Segregation 

Right  of  All  People  to  Know 
Education  for  Our  Time 
Food 

™E  SURVEY 

112  E.  1 9  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  521) 
Wagner  Act,  reveal  the  progress  labor 
has  made.  Mr.  Lieberman's  book  also 
depicts  how  bitterly  labor  suffered  from 
injunctions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  and  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  in  1932.  It  is 
understandable  that  the  memory  of  the 
injunction  should  remain  in  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  the  labor  movement  and 
find  expression  in  the  forceful  denuncia- 
tions of  Taft-Hartley  by  labor  leaders. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  we  can  un- 
derstand the  present  only  in  light  of  the 
past.  Mr.  Lieberman's  book  is  an  in- 
structive insight  into  the  past  which, 
in  an  entertaining  and  educational  way, 
takes  us  through  the  legal  battles  of 
trade  unions  in  the  United  States  and 
enables  us  to  understand  better  the  la- 
bor problems  of  today. 

THEODORE  W.  KHEEL 
Impartial  Chairman  of  the  Transit 
Industry  of  the  City  of  New  Yor^ 
(Privately  Owned) 

LOVE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH:  the  Treatment 
of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children,  by 
Bruno  Bettelheim.  The  Free  Press, 
Glencoe,  Illinois.  #4.50 

THIS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORK  OF 
the  University  of  Chicago  Ortho- 
genie  School  for  severely  disturbed  chil- 
dren gives  one  the  feeling  that  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
understanding  of  children:  an  era  in 
which  psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic  in- 
sights about  behavior  are  derived  from 
and  applied  to  children,  not  during  the 
occasional  artificial  clinic  hour,  but  dur- 
ing 24-hour  care.  As  the  author  says, 
heretofore  we  have  attempted  to  under- 
stand personality  deviations  "not  on  the 
basis  of  experiences  that  shaped  the  in- 
dividual, but  rather  through  the  adult 
patient's  reflections  about  them  or  the 
child's  reenactment  of  them."  Here  we 
have  a  report  of  the  observations  of  sen- 
sitive and  highly  trained  people  actually 
living  with  children  in  a  remarkable  in- 
stitutional setting. 

The  insights  set  forth  here  are  fresh, 
alive,  and  stimulating.  Even  the  more 
familiar  ones  take  on  a  new  vitality  in 
being  reaffirmed  with  colorful  case  ma- 
terial. For  example,  in  the  chapter 
"The  Challenge  of  Learning,"  a  variety 
of  case  illustrations  are  cited  showing 
some  of  the  specific  reasons  for  the  learn- 
ing block  of  individual  children. 

The  discussion  of  "Food:  the  Great 
Socializer"  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
using  food  therapeutically — and  some  of 
these  are  suggestions  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  everyday  situations.  Since  "even 
(Continued  on  page  526) 


Classified  Cues 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographic*, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 

LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50-T  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
it  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  tie 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and   North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


Social    Work,    Psychiatry, 

Psychology  and  the  Allied 

Fields    —    our    exclusive 

specialty 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  on  these 
subjects,   including  hard-to-get  books. 

Write    today   for   free    Bibliography. 

ROBERT  BRUNNER 

1212  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
School  of  Social  Work 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 
Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychiatric 
program  on  the  doctorate  level  will  begin  Septem- 
ber, 1951. 


LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

February  7  to  June  2 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Dean. 

820  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  th*  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Wort 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
91   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boiton,  MM*. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 

Master  of  Social  Science 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  20,  1951 

Program  of  Advanced  Study 

To  Prepare  for  Supervision, 

Teaching  and  Administration 

July  25,  1951  to  July  23,  1952 

Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work 
Contents  for  October  1950 

An  Analysis  of  a  Casework  Method 

Grace  Nicholls 
Stuttering  and  the  Pre-School  Child 

Marjorie  M.  Ross 
The  Children's  Institution  and  Clinic  Treatment 

Katherine  Blair  Bell 
Research  Newsnotes 


For  further  information  write  to 

The  Director  College  Hall  8 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 


The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 

A  two-year  professional  graduate  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  basic  first  year  of  generic  content  leads  to  a 
second  year  of  concentration  in  one  of  eight  spe- 
cial fields:  family  case  work,  child  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  social  group 
work,  public  welfare  administration,  social  welfare 
organization,  social  work  research. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  and  con- 
sidered for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1951.  Early 
inquiry  is  advised. 

For    further    information,    write    to    The    Dean. 
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The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  curriculum  of  The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  has  been 
based  on  a  four-quarter  system  but  as 
of  the  Fall  of  1951-52  there  will  be  a 
shift  to  the  two  semester  plan. 
Anticipating  this  transition  the  regu- 
lar Summer  Quarter  previously  an- 
nounced for  the  Summer  of  1951  will 
be  replaced  by  a  six  weeks  summer 
session  supplemented  by  the  usual 
two  week  summer  institutes.  A  Bulle- 
tin descriptive  of  this  program  will 
be  issued  in  January  1951  and  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 


2  East  91st  Street 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


i 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School   of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  Street,   Boston    16,   Mass. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


Untbersttp  of  Cincago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1950-51 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete   program   and   requirements    for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Two  Year  Graduate  Curriculum 
Leading  to  the  Master's  Degree 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

for 

FAMILY  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 
PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 


Applications  for  the  Autumn  Semester  1951 
now  being  accepted. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
ADELPHI   COLLEGE 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 


NOVEMBER     1950 
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children  who  have  always  had  ample 
food  will  unconsciously  equate  a  parent's 
disapproval  with  the  unspoken  threat 
of  being  deprived  of  food,"  the  School 
tries  "to  give  the  children  the  convic- 
tion that  food  is  always  amply  available 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  be 
ready  to  produce  it  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night." 

Although  the  book  does  not  attempt 
to  offer  a  systematic  presentation  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  school  is 
run,  many  important  principles  are 
stated  in  passing:  "Again  and  again  in 
our  work  we  have  found  that  what 
counted  was  not  so  much  the  hard  facts 
as  the  feelings  and  attitudes  that  went 
with  them."  "We  try  to  create  a  setting 
that  stimulates  growth  rather  than 
stresses  achievement."  "We  try  to  deal 
with  anxieties  around  cleanliness  in  the 
settings  in  which  they  arose;  that  is  in 
the  bathroom  and  the  toilet."  "When  she 
came  to  the  school  she  expected  to  be 
hated  for  her  violent  aggressions,  to  be 
punished  for  them.  But  instead  she  was 
told  that  adults  liked  her  and  tolerated 
her  behavior  because  we  were  convinced 
she  had  good  reasons  to  act  as  she  did, 
that  though  we  regretted  her  ways,  we 
respected  what  lay  behind  them." 

As  an  example  of  inspired  reporting 
on  daily  living  with  children  this  book 
belongs  beside  two  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant books  of  the  last  fifteen  years — 
August  Aichorn's  "Wayward  Youth," 
and  "Children  Without  Families"  by 
Anna  Freud  and  Dorothy  Burlingham. 
NINA  RIDENOUR 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health 

THE  PUERTO  RICAN  JOURNEY,  by 
C.  Wright  Mills,  Clarence  Senior,  and 
Rose  Kohn  Goldsen.  Harper.  £3.50 

THE  PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFERENCES  OF 
Puerto  Ricans  on  their  own  island 
are  based  upon  two  main  factors.  First, 
its  population  is  increasing  at  such  an 
accelerated  rate  that,  even  now,  the 
population  density  is  fifteen  times  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Second,  while  formerly  the  Puerto 
Rican  pay  crops  were  coffee  and  tobacco, 
since  the  United  States  took  over  the 
island  from  the  Spanish  the  sugar 
economy  has  penetrated  into  almost 
every  sphere  of  life  on  the  island.  "Land 
ownership  is  concentrated  in  huge 


estates;  cane  workers  are  seasonably  un- 
employed; since  so  much  of  the  avail- 
able land  is  devoted  to  sugar,  the  island 
must  import  about  half  its  foodstuffs  at 
high  costs."  The  principal  way  to  com- 
pensate for  a  densely  populated  group, 
living  in  an  agricultural  economy,  is  to 
industrialize.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
rather  large  scale  industrial  program 
upon  which  Puerto  Rico  has  embarked, 
the  birth  rate  continues  high  and  the 
death  rate  continues  to  drop.  Therefore, 
declare  the  authors,  "There  remain  but 
two  civilized  recourses:  to  control  the 
number  of  births  or  to  encourage  sub- 
stantial migration  from  the  island." 

"The  Puerto  Rican  Journey"  addresses 
itself  to  the  migratory  movement.  While 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  all  persons 
coming  in  contact  with  Puerto  Ricans  on 
the  mainland,  this  book  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  social  workers,  teachers,  and 
others,  particularly  those  in  New  York 
City  and  its  environs,  whose  contact 
conies  by  way  of  professional  activities. 
A  simply  written  running  prose  story 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
circumstances  under  which  Puerto 
Ricans  grow  up  in  Puerto  Rico  consti- 
tutes part  of  the  book,  with  enough  his- 
torical roots  being  presented  to  illumi- 
nate the  contemporary  situation.  Such 
aspects  of  life  as  religion,  race,  kinship 
(including  family),  education,  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  and  the  movement  to 
industrialize  are  succinctly  and  excel- 
lently dealt  with. 

Another  part  of  the  book  is  based 
upon  data  from  an  area  sample  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  with 
an  interview  guide.  Founded  upon 
much  preliminary  work  and  numerous 
experimental  tryouts,  the  sampling 
seems  to  be  defensible  and  the  interview 
guide  objective.  The  reader  gets  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  who  these 
migrants  are,  why  they  come  here,  and 
how  they  compare  with  the  island  popu- 
lation. Further,  this  more  or  less  ob- 
jective portion  of  the  volume  describes 
vividly  the  circumstances  under  which 
Puerto  Rican  migrants  live  in  New  York 
City's  Spanish  Harlem  and  the  Mor- 
risania  area  of  the  Bronx. 

Finally,  it  is  with  facts  which,  if 
widely  disseminated,  should  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  the  myths,  misconceptions, 
and  downright  lies  about  the  Puerto 
Rican  campaign  carried  on  by  vulgar 
members  of  the  metropolitan  press.  The 
objective  data  regarding  the  life  of 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  will 
give  professional  workers  having  Puerto 
Ricans  as  clients  a  more  profound  un- 
derstanding of  their  special  problems  and 


difficulties.  And  in  turn,  this  should 
help  professional  people  to  perform  their 
tasks  even  more  intelligently. 

ROBERT  K.  SPEER 
Professor   of   Education 
New  Yor/^  University 

NEIGHBORS  IN  ACTION— A  Manual 
for  Local  Leaders  in  Intergroup  Rela- 
tions, by  Rachel  Davis  DuBois.  Harper. 
0 

MANY  YEARS  AGO  MRS.  DuBoiS  MADE 
a  discovery:  the  less  sophisticated 
people  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
cherish  childhood  memories.  Simple 
folks  will  eagerly  discuss  with  strangers 
the  games  they  used  to  play,  the  ways 
holidays  were  celebrated,  the  tales  and 
hobbies  of  the  older  generation.  Those 
who  take  part  in  such  conversations  may 
come  to  like  persons  whose  "racial"  ap- 
pearance or  religious  affiliations  other- 
wise would  have  aroused  their  sus- 
picion. 

Mrs.  DuBois  has  built  a  system  of 
intercultural  education  on  this  discovery 
and  here  shows  in  helpful  fashion  just 
how  that  initial  desire  to  know  each 
other  better  may  be  fostered  among 
members  of  distant  and  even  hostile 
groups  in  the  community. 

At  first  glance,  it  all  looks  a  little 
naive.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  preach- 
ments and  to  elaborate  processes  of  con- 
ditioning for  social  integration  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  sort  of  unpretentious  occasions 
which  Mrs.  DuBois  asks  us  to  stage.  But 
the  recommended  methods  are  set  forth 
without  exaggerated  claims  for  them, 
their  effects  have  been  closely  observed, 
and  the  scientific  basis  for  them  is  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  suggestions 
for  the  all-important  training  of  leaders. 

Mrs.  DuBois  is  aware  that  her 
methods  will  not  work  everywhere,  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Also,  she  realizes 
that,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  she  has 
here  somewhat  over-simplified  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  psychological  processes 
involved.  Nevertheless,  she  succeeds  in 
making  her  case.  If  her  approach  has 
merit — and  the  reviewer  along  with 
Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Goodwin  Watson, 
and  other  adult  educators  believes  these 
merits  to  be  considerable — then  her  de- 
tailed suggestions,  distilled  from  years 
of  experimentation,  are  important. 

All  that  such  a  manual  can  do  is  to 
deepen  the  reader's  comprehension  of 
the  task,  enlarge  his  mastery  of  tech- 
niques, and  stimulate  him  to  try  out 
additional  techniques  of  his  own.  These 
things  "Neighbors  in  Action"  does  suc- 
cessfully. Some  of  the  author's  generali- 
(Continued  on  page  528) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
divisions  under  which  local  units  operate. 
Raises  funds  annually  to  support  cancer  re- 
search, education  of  the  public  and  physi- 
cians, improvement  of  standards  of  cancer 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Field  Army  has  a 
service  program  organized  by  divisions  in 
which  more  than  a  million  volunteers  par- 
ticipate. Educational  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Society's  divisions  and  local 
units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7 ;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel.  Italy.  Japan,  Pakistan :  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad ; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives : 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreifrn  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas ;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
State*,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— «17  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  ITEWS. 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  «afc.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Warehun, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program;  International  Activities;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service ;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety ;  Volunteer  Services ; 
Junior  Red  Cross ;  and  College  Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4.  111. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Explor- 
ing—14  and  upward,  available  locally  through 
sponsorship  by  schools,  churches,  fraternal 
orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory  Houghton, 
Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kanth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsor  School  Settle- 
ment, 120  Jackson  Street,  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
•pintual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California ; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  (a  division  of  The  Yale  Plan 
on  Alcoholism),  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped ;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE     NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M:  Ungaro,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  it»  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  tke  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing fulj  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob-' 
lems.  Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  H»n- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.   City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  8  P.M. 


THE     VOLUNTEERS     OF     AMERICA,     34 

West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 
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zations  may  be  open  to  question,  but : 
every  worker  in  the  field  will  appreciate 
the  wealth  and  usefulness  of  her  prac- 
tical suggestions,  the  faith  in  enlighten- . 
ment  on  which  this  handbook  is  based. 
Author  of  BRUNO  LASKER 

"Democracy   through   Discussion" 

THEY  CAME  IN  CHAINS,  by  J.  Saun- 
ders  Redding.   Lippincott.  $3.50 

FOR  TWO  DECADES,  LoUIS  ADAMIC  HAS 
studied  the  contributions  of  the  va- 
rious national,  religious,  and  racial 
groups  comprising  the  American  popu- 
lation. He  has  challenged  the  concept 
that  the  United  States  is  exclusively  an 
Anglo-Saxon  nation  which  recently  has 
been  overridden  by  waves  of  foreign 
immigrants.  Since  1943,  "The  People 
of  America  Series,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Adamic  and  written  by  individual  spe- 
cialists, has  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
our  country's  greatness  is  the  result  of 
a  multiplicity  of  cultures  brought  here 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  J.  Saun- 
ders  Redding's  "They  Came  in  Chains," 
eighth  in  this  series,  deals  with  the 
migration  of  Americans  from  Africa  and 
the  painful  steps  leading  toward  their 


full   participation   in   our   national   life. 

The  author  has  divided  his  narra- 
tive into  three  sections.  Part  I,  consisting 
of  half  of  the  book's  three  hundred 
pages,  traces  the  story  of  the  African 
background,  the  trade  in  human  car-; 
goes,  master-servant  relations,  and  the 
culmination  of  the  slavery  controversy 
in  the  grim  and  bloody  war  between 
the  states.  In  Part  II,  Mr.  Redding  sur-; 
veys  the  "struggle  for  power  and  con- 
trol that  characterized  Reconstruction," 
the  restoration  of  white  supremacy  in 
the  South,  the  ideological  clash  between 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  W.  E.  B. 
De  Bois  (with  his  sympathies  strongly 
inclined  toward  the  latter)  and  the  para- 
dox of  race  riots  at  home  and  a  World 
War  to  save  democracy  abroad.  The 
final  section,  briefer  than  the  others, 
brings  the  account  up  to  date,  calling 
attention  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Klan, 
the  legal  and  educational  counterattacks 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  and  the 
emergence  of  a  new  crop  of  Negro 
leaders. 

Mr.  Redding's  book  is  likely  to  evoke 
controversy.  His  comments  on  the 
chauvinistic  cataloguers  of  Negro 


achievement,  "those  unquiet  singers  of 
Negro  praises"  as  he  calls  them,  strike 
the  reader  quite  forcibly.  His  references 
to  the  "interfering,  long-nosed,  blue- 
stockinged,  indomitable  Yankees  .  .  . 
[who]  were  educating  Negroes  as  they 
would  have  educated  whites"  under  a 
classical  arts  curriculum  is  perhaps  an 
unjustifiably  harsh  condemnation  of 
those  misguided  though  well-meaning 
post-Civil  War  missionaries.  The  paucity 
of  footnote  documentation,  including  the 
omission  of  periodical  literature,  is  cer- 
tain to  elicit  a  hue  and  cry  that  some 
of  the  broad  generalizations  are  based 
upon  insufficient  evidence. 

Yet  the  book  has  considerable  merit. 
Seldom  have  the  chroniclers  of  American 
Negro  history  possessed  the  literary 
talents  which  Mr.  Redding  demonstrates 
throughout  the  volume.  This  is  no  dry 
recital  of  events.  In  a  fluid  and  imagi- 
native style,  the  author  has  given  us  a 
vivid  commentary  on  the  story  of  the 
Negro  people  in  America.  "They  Came 
in  Chains"  is  good  literature  and,  for 
the  most  part,  accurate  reporting. 

LEONARD  PRICE  STAVISKY 
Guest  Lecturer  on  Race  Relations 
Long  Island  University 
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'Where  are  you?'  asked  a  breathless  little  voice 


Tfe  lifffe,  bo/  who 

-felted 

16  Sbnb 


Direct  Line  to  Toytown— Billy  had  seen  Santa  C/aus 
in  the  stores.  But  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  talked  to  him  by  telephone  from  his  home. 


y  was  four  and  a  half  and  as  full  of  questions  as 
a  quiz  program. 

But  the  telephone  man  didn't  mind.  He  had  a  little 
boy  of  his  own  and  he  knew  how  it  was.  Patiently  he 
kept  explaining  even'  step  as  he  installed  the  new  tele- 
phone in  Billy's  home. 

Finally  the  job  was  clone  and  he  was  about  to  make 
the  usual  call  to  the  Central  Office  to  be  sure  everything 
was  in  perfect  working  order. 

But  it  wasn't  the  usual  call  this  time.  For  it  happened  to 
be  just  a  little  while  before  Christmas  and  you  know  how 
excited  a  little  boy  of  four  and  a  half  can  get  about  then. 
And  the  installer  and  his  co-workers  at  the  Central  Office 
had  something  specially  arranged  for  just  such  a  situation. 

"Would  you  like  to  talk  to  Santa  Claus?"  he  asked. 
"Right  now  — over  this  telephone?" 


"Ooooh!  Yesss!"  said  Billy. 

So  the  telephone  man  got  the  Central  Office  and 
asked  Santa  Claus  to  come  to  the  telephone  if  he  wasn't 
too  busy  making  toys.  Said  there  was  a  nice  little  boy 
named  Billy  who  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  By  now  Billy's 
eyes  were  big  as  saucers,  but  quick  as  a  flash  he  had  the 
receiver  to  his  ear.  Next  thing  he  knew,  he  heard  a  voice 
saying  — 

"Hello,  Billy.  This  is  Santa  Claus." 

"Where  ...  are  ...  you?"  asked  a  breathless  little  voice. 

"The  North  Pole,"  said  Santa. 

"Is  it  cold  up  there?"  Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 

They  talked  for  several  minutes  and  there  wasn't  a 
happier  lad  in  all  the  land  than  Billy.  You  can  just  bet 
those  telephone  people  were  pretty  happy  about  it  too. 


THIS  IS  A  TRUE  STORY  of  how  a  telephone  installer  spread  gladness  among  little  boys 
and  girls  wherever  he  found  them  in  the  homes  he  visited  during  the  pre-Christmas  period.  .  .  . 
Nobody  asked  him  and  his  Santa  Claus  conspirators  in  the  Central  Office  to  do  it.  It  was 
their  own  idea— and  ;'ust  another  example  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  telephone  people.  .  .  . 
Wherever  they  are,  and  whatever  they  do,  they  aim  to  serve  you  not  only  with  efficiency  but 
with  courtesy  and  consideration  as  well.  Bell  Telephone  System 


The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 

A  two-year  professional  graduate  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  basic  first  year  of  generic  content  leads  to  a 
second  year  of  concentration  in  one  of  eight  spe- 
cial fields:  family  case  work,  child  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  social  group 
work,  public  welfare  administration,  social  welfare 
organization,  social  work  research. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  and  con- 
sidered for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1951.  Early 
inquiry  is  advised. 

For    further   information,    write   to   The   Dean. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

School  of  Social  Work 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 
Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 
Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Work  Research 

The  next  section  of  the  Advanced  Psychiatric 
program  on  the  doctorate  level  will  begin  Septem- 
ber, 1951. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  BEGINNING  STUDENTS 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  FEL- 
LOWSHIPS: A  limited  number  of  fellowships 
will  be  awarded  to  men  and  women  living  outside 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City  who  have 
graduated  from  college  since  1948.  These  fellow- 
ships are  offered  to  assist  promising  candidates 
to  embark  upon  professional  graduate  study  for 
social  work.  They  are  not  limited  as  to  field  and 
will  provide  tuition  for  two  semesters  plus  a 
supplementary  grant  toward  maintenance.  The 
supplementary  grant  will  vary  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  applicant  but  will  not  exceed  $287.00 
a  semester.  Applications  should  be  made  on 
blanks  secured  from  the  School  and  filed  not 
later  than  March  1,  1951. 


2  East  91st  Street 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 

Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 

Master  of  Social  Science 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  20,  1951 

Program  of  Advanced  Study 

To  Prepare  for  Supervision, 

Teaching  and  Administration 

July  25,  1951  to  July  23,  1952 

Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work 
Contents  for  October  1950 

An  Analysis  of  a  Casework  Method 

Grace  Nicholls 

Stuttering  and  the  Pre-School  Child 

Marjorie  M.  Ross 
The  Children's  Institution  and  Clinic  Treatment 

Katherine  Blair  Bell 
Research  Newsnotes 


For  further  information  write  to 

The  Director  College  Hall  8 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Group  Work. 

Group  Work  Institute  for  Employed  Work- 
ers, March  19-23,  1951. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers 
begins  May  28,  1951. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  12,  1951. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
School. 


264  Bay  State  Road 


Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL  WORK 

Prof»«iion«l  Education  Leading  to  th*  d«gr»«  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
••ychiatrlc  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Walfar* 
Social  Raiaarch 

Catalog  will  b»  tant  on  roqucit. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Beaton,  Man. 


IOS1 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING  A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126  Newbury  Street,   Boston    16,   Mass. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 
School  Of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Curriculum 
Leading  to  the  Master's  Degree 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

for 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  Semester  1951 
now  being  accepted. 

School  Of  Social  Work 

ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 


ttp  of  Chicago 


School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1950-51 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
I  Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving   complete   program   and   requirements   for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


DECEMBER     1950 
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Survey  Readers  Write 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  COLLEGES — A  Double  Standard? 


I  would  like  to  record  my  objections 
to  some  statements  you  made  in  the  May, 
1950,  issue  of  The  Survey,  by  Dr.  Alonzo 
Myers.  [See  "Colleges  for  Negroes,"  page 
233.]  I  have  reference  to  the  following 
paragraphs: 

"...  This  Association  has  two  sets  of 
standards,  one  for  white  and  one  for 
Negro  institutions.  Undue  political  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  a  white 
college  can  and  sometimes  does  result  in 
loss  of  accrediting.  If  the  Southern  As- 
sociation would  apply  the  same  standard 
in  accrediting  public  colleges  for  Negroes, 
it  would  correct  the  present  situation.  .  .  . 

'In  my  conversations  with  both  white 
and  Negro  educators,  I  found  virtual  un- 
animity of  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  same  standards  should  be  ap- 
plied to  both  types  of  colleges  and,  fur- 
ther, that  a  dual  standard  should  never 
have  been  adopted.  Negro  educators  freely 
admit  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  this 
situation,  and  they  now  know  that  it  is 
contributing  to  the  perpetuation  of  inferior 
standards  in  the  colleges  for  Negroes. 
A  practical  possibility  would  be  to  give 
Negro  colleges  not  more  than  three  years 
in  which  to  meet  fully  the  regular  standards 
of  the  Association  or  lose  accrediting.  ..." 

My  objection  to  your  first  statement  is 
that  it  is  not  true.  The  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
does  not  have  two  sets  of  standards  for 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  "one  for 
white  and  one  for  Negro  institutions."  The 


same  standards  are  applied  to  both  white 
and  Negro  schools. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  Dr.  Myers  will  in- 
dicate the  source  of  the  information  on 
which  he  based  the  erroneous  statement  in 
The  Survey. 

If  he  would  like  to  get  the  facts  about 
the  approval  of  Negro  schools  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sup- 
ply them.  J.  HENRY  HIGHSMITH 
Director,  State  Division  of 
Instructional  Services,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I  am  glad  to  respond  to  Dr.  High- 
smith's  request,  for  the  source  of  my  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  the  Southern 
Association  has  different  standards  for  the 
colleges  for  Negroes  than  for  the  other 
colleges. 

Several  presidents  of  colleges  for  Negroes 
have  given  me  this  information.  Indeed, 
I  had  been  told  this  so  often  that  I  sup- 
posed it  was  general  information. 

Prior  to  the  receipt  of  his  letter  only 
one  person  questioned  the  accuracy  of 
my  statement.  This  person  was  President 
Benjamin  Mays  of  Morehouse  College,  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  After  receiving  President 
Mays'  letter,  I  checked  with  some  of  the 
same  men  from  whom  I  had  originally 
received  this  information.  I  also  checked 
with  several  additional  white  and  Negro 
educators  in  the  South.  In  each  case  I 
received  corroboration  of  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  that  I  had  made  in  The 


Survey  article  (May,  1950)  on  "The  Col- 
leges for  Negroes."  The  reactions  of  one 
white  Southern  educator  was  typical.  He 
said,  "I  thought  everybody  knew  that."  One 
Negro  educator  said,  "I  think  Benjamin 
Mays  probably  is  the  only  Negro  college 
administrator  who  did  not  know  about 
this  practice."  What  he  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  was  that  Morehouse  and  only  a 
very  few  of  the  other  colleges  for  Negroes 
could  meet  fully  the  standards  of  the 
Southern  Association. 

More  than  one  Negro  educator  assured 
me  that  documentary  evidence  of  this  prac- 
tice is  available  in  his  college  office.  One 
president  told  me  he  had  participated  in  a 
conference  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  colleges  for  Negroes  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  satisfy  fully  the  standards  of 
the  Southern  Association  in  order  to  re- 
ceive accrediting. 

Naturally,  a  college  president  does  not 
care  to  be  recorded  in  writing  as  having 
stated  publicly  that  his  college  received  its 
accrediting  by  virtue  of  a  relaxation  of 
the  published  standards.  I  have  been  as- 
sured, however,  by  several  Negro  presi- 
dents whose  integrity  I  respect  that  such  is 
in  fact  the  case.  Consequently,  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  changing  my  position  on 
this  matter  from  that  stated  in  my  article. 

I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter.  I  think  it  is  one  that  should  be 
investigated  further.  ALONZO  F.  MYERS 
Chairman,  Department  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yor%  University 


In  Appreciation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  repeatedly  thanked 
The  Survey  in  my  thoughts  for  the  service 
you  do  your  readers  in  the  sustained  ex- 
cellence of  your  news  of  new  books  in 
your  field  of  interest,  which  is  also  mine. 
Now  I  feel  I  must  express  my  appreciation 
in  words.  George  Britt's  splendid  review 
of  "Security,  Loyalty  and  Science"  by  Wal- 
ter Gellhorn  [October]  was  the  first  I  had 
heard  about  the  important  study  of  which 
this  volume  is  a  part.  And  I  thought  the 
discussion  of  Albert  Deutsch's  new  book 
by  Leon  Thomas  Stern  was  one  of  the 
best  book  reviews  I  ever  read.  In  fact,  the 
book  pages  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine 
are  invaluable  to  me  personally  and  in 
connection  with  my  work.  J.  T.  VAIL 
Chicago 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Kathryn  Close's  article  in 
the  October  Survey,  "Get  'Em  While 
They're  Young,"  captured  my  imagination. 
The  New  York  City  Youth  Board  sounds 


like  a  down-to-earth  plan  for  meeting  chil- 
dren's needs  who  might  otherwise  drift  into 
crime.  I  am  all  for  having  people  know 
more  about  it  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Miss  Close  writes  very  powerfully  and  with 
a  refreshing  naturalness.  More  power  to 
her  pen!  DOROTHY  P.  HILL 

Director,  The  Summer  Institute  for 
Social  Progress,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

A  Plan  for  the  Aged 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Regarding  unemployment 
problems  of  older  people  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  approach  usually  is  too  academic 
and  general  as  it  apparently  was  at  the 
conference  reported  by  Marion  Robinson 
in  her  article,  "Magna  Charta  for  the 
Aging,"  in  the  October  Survey. 

Not  long  ago  I  discussed  a  plan  of  my 
own  with  a  newspaper  of  large  circula- 
tion and  substantial  direct  and  agency 
"help  wanted"  advertising.  In  brief,  I 
suggested  an  organization  of  mature  un- 
employed workers  who  would  advertise 


regularly  in  this  paper,  asking  the  public 
to  patronize  certain  firms  which  the  or- 
ganization was  satisfied  did  not  discrimi- 
nate against  older  people  seeking  employ- 
ment. Each  weekly  display  ad  would  name 
a  specific  firm  which  had  given  the  or- 
ganization definite  evidence  that  it  did 
not  bar  older  workers,  did  not  advertise 
for  applicants  "under  forty,"  and  recently 
liad  filled  available  vacancies  with  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  "oldsters." 

The  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  it 
is  not  destructive  but  constructive.  I 
thought  that  in  time  the  organization 
could  permit  firms  meeting  its  standards 
to  use  its  symbol  of  approval  on  advertise- 
ments, doors,  letterheads,  and  so  on. 

The  newspaper  was  disappointed  that  I 
was  unable  to  undertake  the  necessary  or- 
ganizational and  promotional  work.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  plan  has  great  possi- 
bilities if  some  individual  or  agency  would 
take  responsibility  for  it.  Louis  A.  SIGAUD 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Will  Among  Men! 

f  OR  nearly  two  thousand  years  church 
bells  around  the  world  have  rung  out  this 
message  of  aspiration  each  December.  At 
the  darkest  moments  of  history,  in  the 
bleakest  places,  they  have  sounded  forth 
in  defiant  notes  of  cheer,  testimony  to  the 
deep  longing  which  man  refuses  to  tear 
out  of  his  heart.  This  month  with  its  cover 
of  tumbling  Christmas  bells,  The  Survey 
proclaims  itself  among  the  host  of  those 
who  refuse  to  give  up  hope  and  faith,  who 
find  in  the  tenacity  of  this  great  desire 
down  the  ages,  reason  enough  for  ringing 
out  tidings  of  great  joy. 

We  peal  our  bells  of  good  will  long  and 
loud,  over  the  anxiety  of  headline  news, 
over  the  hubbub  and  clamour  of  com- 
mercialized holidays.  This  is  our  Christmas 
offering.  May  it  add  one  dear  drop  to  the 
vast  flood  of  love  which  must  pour  into 
human  hearts  if  ever  we  are  to  reach  our 
goals  PEACE  ON  EARTH. 


CHILD  WELFARE  experts,  in  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  and  elsewhere,  took  time 
out  from  the  preparations  for  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  (see  the  leading  article 
in  this  issue)  to  cheer  an  election  victory 
for  child  welfare  in  Union  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  five  years,  the  Union  County 
Child  Welfare  Committee  has  struggled  in 
vain  to  get  a  child  welfare  worker.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  under  new  leadership, 
the  committee  carried  on  so  active  a  cam- 
paign of  education  and  interpretation  that 
the  harassed  county  commissioners  finally 
put  a  referendum  on  the  November  ballot. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  USA  that  the 
institution  of  a  child  welfare  agency  has 
been  decided  by  the  voters,  and  the  elec- 
torate of  Union  County  carried  the  proposi- 
tion by  a  majority  of  339. 

LAST  WINTER  Edmund  G.  Brown,  wel- 
fare-minded district  attorney  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  told  a  Survey 
reporter  of  "a  need  to  get  down  to  funda- 
mentals" in  "attacking  crime  at  the  source." 
(See  The  Survey,  February  1950,  page  87.) 
Last  month  after  an  election  which  made 
him  attorney  general  of  California,  Mr. 
Brown  pledged  himself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "real  crime  laboratory"  to  deter- 
mine "why  we're  not  making  progress  in 
our  fight  against  crime,  despite  all  the 
money  spent."  This,  he  said,  would  have 
a  section  devoted  exclusively  to  boys  and 
girls,  as  "many  of  the  sources  of  crime  lie 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency." 

ON  PAGE  545  of  this  issue,  Gerhart 
Saenger  discusses  prejudice  in  employment 
and  ways  of  overcoming  discrimination. 
The  study  on  which  his  article  is  based 
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was  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Inter-relations  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  one  of  the  agencies  most 
effective  in  this  field. 

A  WEDDING  of  special  interest  to  the 
welfare  field  took  place  in  Bangor,  Maine, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  bride  was 
Joanna  Carver  Colcord  of  Searsport,  who 
was  married  to  Frank  J.  Bruno,  professor 
of  Applied  Sociology,  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Bruno, 
widely  known  social  worker  and  writer, 
was  director  of  the  charity  organization 
department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
from  1929  to  1945.  As  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  The  Survey,  she  has  written  for  us 
many  articles  and  book  reviews. 


Professor  Bruno,  a  native  of  Florence, 
Italy,  was  ordained  in  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  served  several  pastorates  be- 
fore turning  to  social  work.  He  is  a  for- 
mer  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers. 

CORRECTION.  The  editors  and  not 
Algernon  D.  Black,  the  author,  are  to 
blame  for  an  error  which  crept  into  "Negro 
Families  in  Stuyvesant  Town"  in  last 
month's  Survey.  The  insurance  executive 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company's  housing 
project  should  have  been  Frederick  H. 
Ecker,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  not 
his  son,  Frederic  W.  Ecker,  financial  vice- 
president. 
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Keystone 


Nine  of  the  50,000,000  American  children  who  are  these  days  under  a  national 
spotlight  —  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 


Everybody's  Business— 

the  Young  of  the  Nation 


Across  the  states  and  territories  thousands  of  young  people  and  adults  have  pooled  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  to  prepare  for  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  this  month. 

KATHRYN  CLOSE 


A  HOLLYWOOD  PRESS  AGENT  CONTEMPLATING  A  CONFER- 
ence  of  100,000  people  would  be  sure  to  come  up 
with  the  adjective  "super-colossal."  Redundant  or  not, 
the  term  seems  apt  in  connection  with  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  cur- 
rently in  session  (December  3-7)  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  in  Washington.  For  the  5,000  people  attending 
the  meeting  have  behind  them  the  work  and  deliberation 
of  some  100,000  others  who  for  more  than  a  year  have 
been  preparing  for  the  event.  Moreover,  diey  stand  ready 
to  pick  up  at  the  point  where  the  Conference  closes  and 
work  to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 

Included  in  these  tens  of  thousands  of  participants  are 
business  men,  labor  leaders,  housewives,  social  workers, 
educators,  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  public  health  workers, 
psychiatrists,  recreation  advisers,  experts  in  a  variety  of 
other  specialties — any  number  of  whom  are  parents,  too — 
and  parents  as  such.  Also  included,  and  with  no  small 
voice,  is  Youth  itself,  young  people  still  in  high  school, 
college,  or  perhaps  on  their  first  jobs.  They  and  their 
elders  have  been  focusing  on  one  common  objective: 
What  do  we  know  from  our  own  experience  that  will 
help  the  White  House  Conference  determine  the  unmet 
needs  of  American  children  and  young  people  at  this 
moment  in  history? 

Most  of  the  participants  have  been  serving  in  some  ca- 
pacity on  state  and  local  committees  on  children  and 
youth,  officially  designated  as  White  House  Conference 
planning  bodies.  Though  only  a  fraction  of  them  could 
attend  the  Washington  meeting  their  activities  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Conference.  For  in  scrutinizing  the 
conditions  which  prevail  right  under  their  noses  and 

•f 

Next  month  The  Survey  will  carry  a  special  sec- 
tion reporting  on  the  current  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference,  with  articles  by  Kathryn 
Close,  Marion  Robinson,  and  Melvin  Glasser. 


measuring  them  against  what  they  believe  or  know  about 
children,  they  have  made  it  possible  for  this  glamorous 
Washington  affair  to  be  truly  rooted  in  the  tremendously 
variegated  soil  of  local  conditions  and  opinion.  In  a  de- 
liberate reversal  of  previous  procedure,  this  fifth  decen- 
nial White  House  Conference  has  been  planned  on  a 
two-way  street  connecting  Washington  with  the  grass 
roots,  with  traffic  from  the  grass  roots  having  die  right 
of  way.  By  stimulating  the  creation  of  state  and  local 
committees  well  in  advance  of  the  big  event,  the  Confer- 
ence architects  have  made  it  possible  for  die  people  at 
large  to  serve  as  sources  as  well  as  recipients  of  Con- 
ference ideas. 

Some  of  this  had  its  beginning  ten  years  ago  in  the 
follow-up  committees  established  in  a  number  of  states 
to  push  for  the  recommendations  of  the  1940  White 
House  Conference  on  Children,  called  by  President  Roose- 
velt. Created  in  all  the  states,  most  of  these  groups  died 
out  during  the  war  or  became  branches  of  State  Councils 
of  Defense.  But  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  sixteen 
of  them  emerged  as  permanent  committees,  councils,  or 
commissions,  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  track  of 
the  needs  of  children  throughout  the  state  and  making 
recommendations  for  meeting  them.  They  were  aug- 
mented to  nationwide  coverage  after  August  31,  1949, 
when  President  Truman,  in  sending  out  the  call  for  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference,  requested  the 
governors  to  set  up  or  designate  statewide  planning 
bodies  on  children  and  youth,  representative  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  of  those  who  work  especially  with 
children. 

The  results  are  the  new  lanes  of  communication  pro- 
vided by  the  fifty-three  state  and  territorial  committees, 
fed  in  turn  by  nearly  1,500  county  and  community  com- 
mittees, that  have  been  gathering  data  and  ideas  for 
the  Conference  during  the  past  year.  Their  reports, 
channeled  through  a  national  Advisory  Council  on  State 
and  Local  Action,  present  a  social  panorama  that,  aside 
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from  obvious  uses  today,  may  be  unrivaled  as  a  resource 
for  future  historians. 

The  focus  is  the  same  throughout — how  do  the  facts 
of  life  compare  with  the  prerequisites  for  a  healthy  emo- 
tional development  of  children  and  youth?  The  range 
was  set  in  the  Conference  theme  enunciated  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  White  House  Conference 
in  a  formal  statement  of  purpose:  "To  consider  how  we 
can  develop  in  children  the  mental,  emotional  and  spiri- 
tual qualities  essential  to  individual  happiness  and  to  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  and  what  physical,  economic  and 
social  conditions  are  deemed  necessary  to  this  develop- 
ment." From  this  point  of  view  the  committees  were 
asked  to  train  their  lenses  on  seven  institutions:  the 
family,  the  school,  health  services,  religious  organiza- 
tions, recreation,  youth  employment,  and  protective  pro- 
grams. Local  differences  in  social  climate  and  perhaps 
in  sophistication  among  the  photographers  have  produced 
a  picture  of  wide  variations,  revealing  all  the  contrasts 
that  are  America. 


Devaney 


The  Contrasting 
Social  Scene 


THUS,    ALMOST    INCONCEIVABLY    IN    THESE    DAYS    OF    GENERAL 

prosperity,  one  committee  has  had  to  put  "food"  at  the 
top  of  its  list  of  unmet  needs,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
pass  up  this  problem  as  too  difficult  to  tackle  and  con- 
centrate on  "activities  beneficial  to  children  and  youth 
which  do  not  require  large  expenditures  of  money."  This 
stark  detail  comes  from  Puerto  Rico,  predominantly 
agricultural,  with  one  half  acre  of  arable  land  per  per- 
son, and  "one  of  the  fastest  growing  populations  in  the 
world."  There  the  committee  faces  a  puzzle  fit  for  the 
Sphinx:  Will  the  reduction  of  mortality  risks  brought 
about  by  health  and  welfare  programs  result  in  further 
population  increases  and  so  in  more  abject  poverty? 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  a  statement  from  Oregon 
that  the  average  child  in  that  Northwestern  paradise 
"compared  to  children  almost  anywhere  else  in  the 
world"  is  "fairly  well  housed,  well  fed,  well  educated, 
well  protected  from  diseases  and  some  other  threats  to 
physical  well  being,  has  parents  and  a  fairly  secure  en- 
vironment, is  protected  from  overwork  and  industrial  ex- 
ploitation, has  many  facilities  for  wholesome  and  stimu- 
lating play  and  general  life  experience." 

No  report  but  has  its  long  list  of  recommendations, 
but  in  some  the  very  nature  of  the  "unmet  needs" — mo- 
bile mental  hygiene  clinics,  classes  in  family  life  educa- 
tion, nursery  schools  and  junior  colleges — indicate  that 
the  basic  requirements  for  living  are  no  longer  a  major 
problem,  that  sights  can  be  raised  to  broader  conceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  localities  youth  committees 
have  found  themselves  inevitably  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vision of  such  obvious  necessities  as  sanitary  privies  for 
one-room  school  houses. 

Thus  from  this  vast  accumulation  of  mimeographed 
pages  emerge  the  sharp  contrasts  in  poverty  and  wealth, 
ignorance  and  wisdom  that  exist  not  only  among  re- 


gions, states,  and  territories,  but  within  the  boundaries  l 
of  each.  Oregon,  for  instance,  has  had  to  water  its 
jubilation  over  its  fortunate  "average"  child  with  recog- 
nition of  "pockets  of  children  ...  for  whom  the  favorable- 
sounding  averages  are  a  cruel  mockery."  Iowa,  with  "a 
more  balanced  distribution  of  people  and  resources  than 
many  of  the  states,"  tells  of  a  former  mining  county 
where  the  number  of  aid  to  dependent  children  cases 
runs  163  percent  higher  than  the  state  average. 

Where  services  to  children  are  locally  financed  such 
economic  differences  are  bound  to  show  up  in  flagrant 
gaps.  Florida,  in  referring  to  family  welfare,  counseling, 
and  other  social  services,  records:  "Some  types  of  care 
have  never  been  available  to  children  in  every  county." 
Other  reasons  than  poverty  are  sometimes  behind  such 
divergencies.  Perhaps  the  strangest  is  Maryland's  "Sena- 
torial Exception"  making  it  possible  for  a  state  senator 
to  except  his  own  county  from  any  legislative  measure 
for  which  he  casts  an  affirmative  vote,  thus  hampering  the 
development  of  uniform  juvenile  courts  and  other  social 
programs  throughout  the  state. 

The  Senatorial  Exception,  according  to  the  Maryland 
committee,  arose  as  a  device  to  alleviate  distrust  between 
the  rural  and  urban  sections  of  the  state.  But  Maryland 
is  not  alone  in  having  its  farms  and  cities  eye  each  other 
with  mutual  suspicion.  Out  in  North  Dakota  a  youth 
council  discussion  of  a  proposal  for  reorganizing  school 
districts  brought  forth  the  charge  that  rural  people  were 
not  being  given  adequate  information  or  an  opportunity 
to  participate.  In  Oregon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  youth 
committee  complains  that  while  nearly  half  the  state 
population  lives  in  the  area  around  Portland,  this  portion 
of  the  population  has  "far  less  than  half  the  voice  in 
state  government."  The  committee  points  out,  however, 
that  the  Portland  area  contains  more  than  half  the  state's 
social  and  health  resources.  Iowa  investigations,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  that  there,  at  least,  farm-city 
jealousies  are  illusory;  that  the  truly  disadvantaged  com- 
munities in  the  state  are  the  small  towns  of  1,000  to 
5,000  population,  served  neither  by  the  health  and  wel- 
fare organizations  of  larger  municipalities  nor  by  the 
special  state  and  federal  programs  available  to  farmers. 
Sprawling,  spreading,  unplanned  city  outskirts  are 
viewed  with  most  alarm  in  state  after  state,  where  the 
fact-finding  citizenry  have  found  innumerable  "inter- 
stitial areas,"  composed  of  everything  from  trailer  camps 
to  mansions,  and  almost  completely  lacking  in  sanitary 
facilities,  schools,  health,  welfare  and  recreation  services, 
and  police  and  fire  protection. 


a 


'VER  THIS  IMMENSELY  VARIEGATED  CANVAS  THE  WAR  AND 

postwar  years  have  splashed  great  swirls  of  movement — 
shifts  in  population  from  New  England  to  the  South, 
from  the  South  to  the  Northwest,  from  the  territories 
to  the  mainland,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
gions and  states,  from  farms  and  hamlets  to  cities  and 
sometimes  back  again.  They  have  come  as  a  response 
to  new  or  lost  economic  opportunities — moves  in  factory 
locations,  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  program,  then 
back  again  to  defense.  The  concentration  points,  with 
all  their  economic  prosperity,  have  suffered  almost  un- 
bearable pressures  on  all  community  facilities.  Added 
to  this  there  has  been,  in  most  places,  a  bumper  crop  of 
"native"  children  occasioned  by  sharply  increased  birth 
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rates.  Florida,  where  services  to  children  "have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapid  population  growth,"  is  but  one  of 
many  states  reporting  this  frustrating  situation. 

Along  with  inadequate  facilities  and  services  in  over- 
crowded areas,  the  newcomer  and  his  family  have  fre- 
quently met  less  than  hospitable  welcome,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  presence  is  due  to  the  location's  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  needs.  In  Oregon,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  half  again  as  large  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the 
youth  committee  blames  the  natives'  hostility  toward 
recent  settlers  on  cultural  differences:  the  immigrants 
from  depressed  areas  of  the  South  have  been  "generally 
accustomed  to  a  simpler  agricultural  economy  and  lower 
standards  of  living  than  prevail  here."  Kentucky  has 
another  situation  in  the  natives'  return.  There,  home- 
coming veterans  and  defense  workers  have  brought  cash 
money  to  isolated  rural  areas  "where  very  little  had  been 
used  before,  destroying  many  old  and  worthwhile  values 
and  substituting  new  ones  on  a  strictly  material  level." 

Such  is  the  setting  in  which  children  have  been  faring 
well  or  ill.  And  in  spite  of  its  diversity  the  state  and 
territorial  reports  to  the  White  House  Conference  reveal 
many  gains,  and  some  losses,  in  the  institutions  affecting 
children's  lives.  Some  are  common  enough  to  be  notice- 
able as  trends. 


Keystone 


Achievements 
Since  1940 


ON  THE  CREDIT  SIDE  OF  THE  LEDGER  THE  REPORTING  CITIZENS 

have  put,  among  other  advances:  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  emotional  needs  of  the  child  in  all  areas  of  his 
environment — home,  school,  church,  recreation  agency, 
and  in  the  various  institutions  which  render  him  spe- 
cial service;  and  a  more  general  concern  for  disadvan- 
taged  children,  including  those  of  minority  groups,  those 
with  mental  and  physical  handicaps,  and  those  in  trouble. 

The  family,  unanimously  recognized  as  the  most  im- 
portant influence  in  the  child's  life,  comes  in  for  top  bill- 
ing in  all  the  reports.  Great  hope  is  placed  on  the  in- 
creasing demands  from  parents,  educators,  religionists, 
and  young  people  themselves  for  family  life  education 
programs.  Many  states  and  localities  have  already  in- 
corporated courses  in  life  adjustment  and  family  life 
education  in  their  high  schools  and  colleges,  while 
churches,  family  service  agencies,  and  other  voluntary 
groups  are  extending  counseling  and  conducting  study 
groups  in  parent-child  relationships.  Kansas,  Michigan, 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Florida  are  among 
the  states  reporting  progress  in  this  direction. 

Schools,  according  to  a  number  of  the  youth  commit- 
tees, are  beginning  to  show  a  greater  interest  in  the  child 
than  in  what  he  learns.  In  Kansas,  as  elsewhere,  educa- 
tors are  "using  the  individual  child's  advancement  and 
happiness  as  a  yardstick"  in  planning  school  programs. 
This  approach  has  resulted  in  a  growth  of  school  coun- 
seling and  vocational  guidance  programs,  the  addition 
of  mental  hygiene  personnel  to  school  staffs  and,  as  in 


Maryland,  the  inclusion  of  mental  hygiene  concepts  in 
teacher  training  courses.  In  a  few  states,  notably  Mary- 
land and  Florida,  concern  for  what  happens  to  the  child 
in  school  has  even  brought  about  better  salaries  for 
teachers.  In  New  York,  it  has  resulted  in  a  doubling  of 
state  financial  aid  to  education  within  the  past  decade. 
Several  states  have  been  extending  public  education  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  through  the  provision  of 
nursery  schools,  kindergartens,  and  junior  colleges. 

With  the  educators'  broadened  perspective  on  the  child, 
health  services  become  a  natural  part  of  the  school's 
responsibility.  Pennsylvania  has  recognized  this  on  a 
statewide  basis  with  legislative  provisions  for  regular 
health  examinations  of  all  school  children  and  even 
some  follow-up  treatment.  In  Kansas,  where  every  county 
has  a  dental  health  program  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Dental  Association, 
some  schools  have  been  able  to  report  100  percent  dental 
corrections. 

Health  services  in  general  have  been  achieving  a  wider 
reach  in  their  preventive  measures,  with  growing  em- 
phasis on  early  diagnosis.  Thus  mass  X-rays,  mobile 
mental  hygiene  clinics,  the  introduction  of  sodium  fluor- 
ide into  drinking  water  to  stave  off  tooth  decay,  the 
fortification  of  food  with  nutritional  elements,  and  the 
provision  of  well-baby  and  nutrition  clinics  have  been 
added  to  the  educational  and  sanitary  programs  of  public 
health  departments,  or  are  being  sponsored  by  voluntary 
community  agencies.  Even  poverty  stricken  Puerto  Rico 
has  managed  to  achieve  a  considerable  increase  in  its 
public  health  budget,  through  which  it  has  established 
several  new  hospitals  and  health  centers,  additional  milk 
stations  for  young  children,  dental  care  for  school  child- 
ren, the  beginnings  of  a  mental  hygiene  program,  and 
improved  training  for  public  health  and  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

States  have  varied  in  their  promptness  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  federal  funds  for  mental  health  programs 
provided  for  under  the  National  Mental  Health  Act,  a 
lot  having  to  do  with  the  availability  of  personnel  and 
the  degree  of  public  interest.  Kansas,  for  instance,  profit- 
ing by  the  leadership  of  the  Menninger  Foundation  and 
its  distinguished  staff,  has  rapidly  expanded  all  its  mental 
health  facilities. 


A, 


.  GROWING  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WHOLE- 

some  play  in  the  healthy  development  of  children  and 
young  people  is  meeting  with  imaginative  response  in 
many  states  and  communities,  according  to  the  youth 
committees.  They  tell  of  communitywide  recreation  pro- 
grams for  people  of  every  age,  supported  by  local  tax 
funds.  The  emphasis  is  more  and  more  on  individual, 
and  sometimes  family,  participation  rather  than  mass  ac- 
tivities. Schools,  churches,  and  other  "part  time"  facili- 
ties are  used  in  "off  hours"  as  recreation  centers.  Mary- 
land has  four  county  wide  programs;  West  Virginia  a 
statewide  program  administered  by  an  official  state  re- 
creation committee.  Other  states  have  recreation  depart- 
ments or  divisions  which  provide  consultation  services 
to  communities,  industries,  schools,  and  churches  and 
sponsor  leadership-training  institutes.  In  Puerto  Rico  a 
state  agency  sends  movies  into  isolated  rural  areas.  Some 
states  have  enlarged  their  public  parks  and  beaches. 
Few  committees  have  recorded  with  any  definiteness 
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steps  taken  by  religious  organizations  to  further  the  spirit- 
ual development  of  children  and  young  people,  possibly 
because  these  are  too  difficult  to  measure.  However, 
some  have  noted  a  trend  toward  allowing  young  people 
to  participate  in  the  selection  of  religious  study  courses, 
voting  on  church  issues  and  planning  church  projects. 
Others  find  promise  in  religious  instruction  given  during 
released  time  from  school.  Kansas  has  counted  its  church 
school  attendance  and  concluded  that  with  more  than 
half  its  children  receiving  religious  instruction  its  stand- 
ing in  this  regard  is  above  average.  Other  states,  however, 
while  recognizing  the  importance  of  "helping  the  child 
find  his  place  in  the  universe"  have  confined  their  list 
of  religiously  sponsored  achievements  to  "extracurricular" 
activities — the  provision  of  recreational  opportunities,  mar- 
riage and  youth  counseling  services,  the  furthering  of 
interracial  understanding. 


M 


lOST     YOUTH     COMMITTEES     ARE     OBVIOUSLY     CONCERNED 

over  the  healthy  development  of  all  children  and  young 
people,  for  they  point  with  pride  to  improvements  in 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  groups.  Children  of  minori- 
ties are  receiving  increasingly  better  opportunities,  they  re- 
port, for  where  racial  segregation  is  not  breaking  down, 
moves  toward  the  equalization  of  facilities  and  services 
have  been  spurred  on  by  recent  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. Segregation  is  crumbling,  however,  even  in  some 
southern  states.  Kentucky  has  abolished  the  dual  sys- 
tem in  its  state  universities,  and  four  Kentucky  com- 
munity committees  on  child  welfare  are  organized  on  a 
non-racial  basis.  Tightly  segregated  Florida  reports  recent 
equalization  of  educational  facilities  from  kindergarten 
through  college  and  a  "greater  equalization"  of  welfare 
benefits  in  local  communities.  Other  direct  or  indirect 
aids  to  Negro  children  and  young  people  in  Florida  are 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  policemen,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  court  for  Negroes  in  the  state's  most 
populous  county,  and  the  opening  of  an  institution  for 
delinquent  Negro  girls.  In  South  Carolina,  which  also 
has  achieved  a  training  school  for  delinquent  Negro 
girls,  the  youth  committee  lists  the  recent  enfranchise- 
ment of  Negroes  by  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision  as 
one  of  the  primary  postwar  changes  affecting  child  life 
in  the  state. 

Children  with  mental  or  physical  handicaps  have  been 
receiving  increasing  attention  throughout  the  country,  the 
committees'  reports  show.  The  new  approach  is  not  only 
to  alleviate  handicaps  but  also  to  satisfy  emotional  needs 
by  surrounding  handicapped  children  with  as  many  as- 
pects of  a  normal  life  as  possible — at  home,  in  schools, 
in  the  community.  State  supported  orthopedic  clinics, 
voluntarily  sponsored  camps  for  crippled  children,  speech 
correction  clinics,  special  classes  in  the  schools  for  the 
mentally  slow  and  for  children  with  impaired  vision, 
classes  for  parents  of  blind  and  deaf  children,  clinics  for 
training  victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  are  some  of  the  devices 
reported.  In  a  number  of  states,  institutions  both  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  are  tending,  so  far 
as  available  money  and  personnel  will  allow,  to  trans- 
form themselves  from  places  of  custodial  care  into  schools 
where  the  handicapped  are  prepared  through  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  potentialities  for  return  to  the  com- 
munity. 

While  upholding  the  family  as  the  prime  influence  in 


a  child's  life  many  states  have  had  to  increase  their 
services  to  children  whose  families  have  failed  them. 
These  report  less  reliance  on  institutions  and  more  on 
the  provision  of  substitute  families  through  foster  care 
or  adoption.  North  Dakota,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  tightened  their  adoption  laws  to  give 
more  protection  to  the  child,  while  Minnesota  and  Cal- 
ifornia have  instituted  public  adoption  programs  to  ac- 
celerate adoption  under  sound  procedures.  Public  and 
private  agencies  in  Minnesota  have  joined  together  in  a 
new  child  placement  concept  covering  in  its  scope  of 
adoptability  "any  child  for  whom  suitable  parents  can 
be  found"  including  the  child  of  feeble-minded  parents, 
or  with  other  suspected  mental  defects  in  its  heredity, 
the  child  of  racial  deviation,  the  child  with  physical  han- 
dicaps, the  child  of  uncertain  or  unknown  background, 
the  older  child.  Florida  and  North  Carolina  as  well  as 
Minnesota  have  extended  their  child  welfare  services 
in  rural  areas. 

Within  these  reports  are  some  indications  that  treat- 
ment instead  of  punishment  is  gradually  being  accepted 
as  a  way  to  handle  children  in  trouble  with  the  law. 
A  number  record  the  addition  of  psychiatric  personnel 
to  the  staffs  of  training  schools.  Others  tell  of  classifi- 
cation centers  for  institutional  placement.  In  California, 
several  counties  have  established  forestry  camps  as  cor- 
rectional institutions  for  older  boys.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  have  kept  children  out  of  jail  by  improving 
detention  facilities,  while  North  Carolina  has  reduced 
the  number  of  children  jailed  by  emphasizing  the  use  of 
foster  care  for  detention  purposes. 


Keystone 


Clouds  of 
Unmet  Needs 


ALL   THESE   ACHIEVEMENTS,    AND    OTHERS   TOO    NUMEROUS    TO 

mention,  would  result  in  a  dazzling  picture  if  the  glow 
were  not  considerably  dimmed  by  clouds  of  unmet  needs 
and  some  black  areas  of  backsliding  uncovered  by  the 
state  and  county  youth  committees.  Some  of  the  listed 
"needs"  are  the  same  as  the  listed  "achievements,"  for 
few  advances  were  broad  enough  to  spread  as  far  as  need 
would  indicate. 

The  retrogressions  have  resulted  largely  from  postwar 
economy-mindedness,  failure  of  appropriations  to  keep 
pace  with  population  increases,  difficulties  of  securing  per- 
sonnel, wartime  relaxing  of  standards. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  has  been  the  chief  target 
of  money-conscious  legislatures,  notably  in  Iowa,  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  North  Dakota.  Grants  have  been  deliberately 
cut  or  allowed  to  lag  far  behind  cost  of  living  increases, 
or  caseloads  have  been  reduced  by  a  tightening  of  eligi- 
bility requirements.  Economy-mindedness  also  has 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  money  in  many  areas  for  repairing 
and  improving  increasingly  overcrowded  institutions,  and 
in  Nevada  it  has  drastically  reduced  child  welfare  serv- 
ices and  defeated  a  legislative  proposal  for  employment 
of  probation  officers. 

Similarly,    voluntary    agencies    have   been    hit    in    the 
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budget  in  various  parts  of  the  country  by  the  inability 
|  of  Community  Chests  to  meet  their  goals.  The  Oregon 
youth  committee  blames  some  of  this  on  a  widespread 
illusion  "that  there  are  no  problems  of  health  which 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  the  traditional  manner  by 
parents  or  private  resources." 

Both  public  and  voluntary  programs  have  suffered 
from  difficulties  in  securing  trained  personnel  of  every 
variety.  Oregon  has  never  recovered  from  a  severe  per- 
sonnel shortage  incurred  during  the  war  and  sees  "no 
prospect  of  alleviation,  particularly  in  view  of  the  Korean 
situation."  In  North  Dakota  a  prewar  count  of  thirty 
child  welfare  workers  has  been  reduced  to  six,  and  in- 
ability to  secure  a  psychiatrist  has  kept  a  postwar  child 
guidance  clinic  closed  for  the  last  eight  months.  The 
Kentucky  youth  committee,  watching  the  disappearance 
of  social  workers,  teachers  and  other  trained  people  from 
the  state  asks:  "What  is  the  responsibility  of  each  state 
to  invest  in  the  training  of  personnel  it  may  lose  to 
others?" 

Several  states,  among  them  Florida,  Maryland,  Iowa, 
and  Kentucky  report  the  weakening  of  child  labor  laws 
or  lack  of  enforcement,  with  public  apathy  as  the  chief 
culprit  for  failure  to  regain  these  wartime  losses. 


1—JACH  COMMITTEE  HAS  MADE  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LOCAL, 

state,  and  in  some  instances,  national  action,  varying  in 
kind  or  intensity  according  to  the  distance  the  state  or  lo- 
cality has  progressed.  The  lists  are  long,  but  a  look  at  any 
one  or  at  all  of  them  together  shows  that  equalization  of 
opportunities  stands  first  and  foremost  among  the  needs 
of  American  children  and  youth — for  those  in  rural, 
urban,  small  town  and  "fringe"  areas,  for  those  in  eco- 
nomically advantaged  and  depressed  localities,  for  all 
racial  groups.  Innovations  are  called  for,  but  the  majority 
of  unmet  needs  underlined  by  the  youth  committees 
involve  programs  and  procedures  already  operating 
somewhere. 

Thus  youth  committees  in  South  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  and  Iowa  urge  the  elimination  of  ill-equipped 
one-room  school  houses  through  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools,  a  project  long  since  accomplished  in  some 
states,  more  recently  in  others.  Committees  in  several 
states  urge  the  establishment  of  more  mental  hygiene 
clinics  and  expansion  of  mental  health  education — though 
in  Florida  the  688  people  who  helped  draw  up  the  health 
recommendations  showed  "lack  of  agreement  and  under- 
standing of  preventive  mental  health  services  and  their 
availability."  In  Maryland  and  Iowa  youth  committees 
ask  for  statewide  extension  of  public  health  units  with 
full  time  public  health  officers. 

Education  for  family  living  "from  preschool  ages  to 
adulthood,"  through  schools,  PTA's,  churches,  clubs,  and 
other  organizations  is  played  up  most  frequently  as  an 
urgent  need  in  states  which  already  have  seen  the  begin- 
nings of  such  programs. 

"More  foster  homes"  is  a  common  cry.  In  Michigan, 
youth  committee  investigations  revealed  that  not  a  single 
county  had  sufficient  foster  homes  to  provide  for  the 
number  of  children  needing  such  care. 

Among  other  needs,  met  at  least  to  some  degree  in 
some  states  and  localities,  unmet  in  others  are:  Properly 
enforced  child  labor  restrictions;  more  adequate  assist- 
ance grants,  especially  in  aid  to  dependent  children;  low 


cost  housing;  clinical  and  educational  services  to  the 
handicapped;  more  and  better  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally deficient;  preventive  dental  services  for  all  children; 
clinical  facilities  and  study  homes  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  and  hospital  facilities  for  psychotic  children; 
improvement  of  adoption  laws  to  protect  children;  more 
detention  homes  with  good  standards  of  child  care;  state- 
wide systems  of  juvenile  courts;  more  and  better  quali- 
fied probation  officers;  vocational  guidance  and  child 
guidance  programs  in  the  schools;  teachers  equipped  to 
recognize  signs  of  mental  or  emotional  disturbance;  com- 
munitywide  recreation  programs  with  more  play  space 
and  trained  leadership;  the  extension  of  school  oppor- 
tunities and  other  services  to  the  children  of  migrant 
farm  workers;  educational  programs  calling  for  more 
vital  spiritual  training  in  the  home. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  qualified  personnel — 
teachers,  social  workers,  health  officers,  psychiatrists, 
pediatricians,  nurses,  ministers,  and  a  variety  of  profes- 
sionals and  technicians — seems  almost  universal. 

Some  services  listed  as  urgently  required  are  currently 
available  only  on  a  small  scale  anywhere,  if  at  all.  A 
concern  over  the  child  victims  of  high  divorce  rates 
prompted  Kansas's  suggestion  for  the  provision  of  so- 
cial services  in  divorce  courts.  Other  youth  committees 
propose  reciprocal  agreements  among  the  states  for  track- 
ing down  deserters.  An  uneasiness  over  large  numbers 
of  school  drop-outs  in  a  number  of  states  resulted  in 
recommendations  for  work  experience  in  the  schools  and 
for  terminal  education  to  help  school-leavers  adjust  to 
community  and  economic  life. 

High  accident  rates  among  children  have  been  noted 
by  several  youth  committees,  but  few  offer  any  recom- 
mendations in  this  regard  other  than  the  introduction  of 
drivers  courses  in  high  schools. 

In  spite  of  recorded  achievements  in  broadening  op- 
portunities for  Negro  children,  the  youth  committees 
have  produced  plenty  of  evidence  to  indicate  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  travel  in  this  direction.  Several  in  the 
South  have  found  that  their  states  have  no  facilities  for 
the  care  of  delinquent  Negro  girls  nor  for  mentally  de- 
ficient Negroes  of  either  sex.  In  many  communities 
where  segregation  is  a  set  pattern  few,  if  any,  recreational 
facilities  and  health  services  are  available  to  Negro  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  The  Mississippi  youth  commit- 
tee has  been  moved  to  urge  "the  extension  of  social 
services  to  the  abandoned,  neglected  and  delinquent  Ne- 
gro child."  Youth  committees  both  north  and  south  are 
calling  for  more  adoptive  homes  for  Negro  babies.  Hous- 
ing is  reported  in  short  supply  for  low  income  families 
of  all  races,  but  drastic  need  for  better  housing  for  Ne- 
groes is  repeatedly  underlined.  To  this,  the  Texas  com- 
mittee adds:  "and  for  Latin  Americans." 


o 


NE      FORGOTTEN    GROUP      OF    CHILDREN    EATING    AT  CON- 

sciences  in  several  states  in  the  Far  and  Middle  West 
are  the  American  Indians  living,  according  to  reports 
from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon,  in 
the  most  abject  conditions.  Conscious  of  the  state's  neglect 
of  this  group  of  children,  traditionally  brushed  off  as 
a  federal  responsibility,  the  North  Dakota  youth  com- 
mittee requested  a  report  from  the  Fort  Berthold  Reser- 
vation. Indian  youth,  the  committee  was  informed,  face 
major  problems — economic,  social,  and  spiritual — posed 
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by  an  unbridged  gap  between  the  old  ways  and  the  new. 
To  solve  these,  the  Reservation  suggested  "a  compre- 
hensive program  that  will  tax  to  the  limit  the  abilities 
and  imagination  of  the  Indian  people  themselves,  the 
church  leaders,  the  authorities  of  the  federal,  state,  and 
county  governments." 


Devaney 


The  People 
in  Action 


THE  FOREGOING   SCARCELY   OUTLINES  THE  COMPLICATED  COM- 

posite  picture  of  what  America's  children  have  and  need, 
put  together  by  thousands  of  people,  young  and  old,  ex- 
pert and  amateur,  during  the  past  year.  Not  all  the 
"fact-finding"  involved  could  be  termed  "scientific," 
though  the  committees  freely  drew  on  data  available  in 
state  and  local  administrative  departments  and  in  num- 
erous voluntary  agencies.  They  also  tapped  the  public 
at  large  through  questionnaires,  public  opinion  polls,  dis- 
cussion groups  and  statewide,  regional,  and  community 
conferences,  and  drew  a  generous  flow  of  information 
and  opinion. 

County  or  community  youth  committees  provided  the 
basic  working  media.  Nevada,  for  instance,  with  its  to- 
tal population  of  158,370  scattered  over  110,000  square 
miles,  has  had  twenty-two  community  youth  committees 
feeding  information  to  the  state  committee.  Each  of  these 
held  a  communitywide  conference  to  discuss  and  "fur- 
ther refine"  the  information  they  secured  from  whatever 
resources  were  available  to  them.  Some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive activity  took  place  in  a  valley  with  a  total  population 
of  626. 

Each  state  provided  its  own  variations  in  pattern.  In 
Florida,  the  state  youth  committee  drew  on  the  formu- 
lated opinions  of  6,040  people  meeting  regularly  in  644 
discussion  groups  to  talk  over  the  needs  of  Florida's 
children. 

Youth  itself  has  had  a  strong  voice  in  all  these  recom- 
mendations for  its  own  good.  Besides  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Youth  Participation,  composed  of 
young  representatives  from  thirty-two  national  youth- 
serving  agencies,  a  number  of  other  channels  have  been 
open  to  young  people's  opinion.  Nearly  every  state  and 
local  youth  committee  includes  at  least  one  young  per- 
son in  its  membership,  while  the  National  Committee 
on  the  White  House  Conference  has  five  youth  repre- 
sentatives. In  North  Dakota  every  working  commit- 
tee on  the  State  Youth  Council  has  a  youth  co-chairman. 


Besides  all  this  formal  representation  young  people 
have  had  their  opinions  sought  out  through  group  dis- 
cussions, special  conferences  for  youth,  and  "youth  opin- 
ionnaires,"  questionnaires  sent  to  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  institutions.  This  last  device  has  been  popular 
with  youth  committees  as  a  method  of  reaching  beyond 
the  more  poised  and  sophisticated  young  people  who 
attain  positions  of  leadership,  to  a  cross  section  of  ordin- 
ary teen-agers.  And  it  has  showed  that  difficulties  in 
social  relationships — dating  and  making  friends — and  the 
question  of  how  to  handle  parents  are  widespread  teen- 
age worries.  First  among  the  problems  for  which  the 
young  people  have  expressed  a  need  for  help,  however, 
is  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

All  this  grass  roots  activity  has  had  a  far  more  dynamic 
quality  than  mere  information  seeking  would  imply. 
For  up  and  down  the  breadth  of  the  land  fact-finders 
have  not  been  content  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  higher 
powers  to  do  something  about  the  facts  they  have  un- 
covered. In  Florida,  youth  committee  activity  already  has 
brought  about  improvement  in  the  juvenile  court  system. 
In  North  Dakota,  the  state  youth  committee  has  plans 
under  way  for  an  "improve  your  community  contest" 
with  prizes  donated  by  business  firms  for  the  community 
achieving  the  most  for  children  and  youth  within  a 
specified  period. 

If  Kentucky  were  having  such  a  contest  its  prize  would 
probably  go  to  an  isolated  mountain  community  where 
practically  the  entire  male  population,  youth  committee 
members  included,  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  went  to 
work  to  correct  unfavorable  conditions.  The  first  job 
was  to  repair  a  dangerous  bridge,  the  only  access  for 
some  children  to  the  one-room  schoolhouse.  Next  they 
took  their  hammers  and  nails  back  to  the  school,  patched 
its  roof,  installed  wiring  to  provide  it  with  its  first  elec- 
tric lights,  and  built  improved  toilet  facilities  at  a  safe 
distance.  Then  they  dug  a  well  for  drinking  water.  In 
the  meantime  their  wives  were  busy  preparing  com- 
munity suppers  to  raise  funds  for  hot  lunches  for  the 
school  children  and  soliciting  donations  of  lumber  for 
a  lunch  room. 

Not  all  committees  require  such  down  to  earth  work 
and  not  all  requirements  can  be  met  by  local  action.  The 
major  job  of  state  and  local  youth  committees,  besides 
helping  people  see  what  the  needs  of  children  are,  is 
to  help  them  find  out  who  has  responsibility  for  meeting 
each  one  and  to  go  after  that  person,  whether  Senator, 
clergyman,  or  school  superintendent,  until  the  need  is 
met.  Some  of  what  the  participants  may  find  themselves 
doing  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  national  importance 
implied  in  a  White  House  Conference;  but,  as  the  North 
Dakota  report  points  out,  and  the  shifts  and  changes  of 
the  past  ten  years  have  so  strikingly  illustrated:  What 
happens  to  children  in  one  state  is  bound  to  affect  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 
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Civil  Liberties  and  Security 


Americans  today  confront  a  crucial  dilemma — how  to  deal  with  subversive 
organizations    and    individuals    without    sacrificing    democratic    freedom. 


GEORGE  SOLL 


RECENTLY,  A  HOLLYWOOD  STUDIO  ANNOUNCED  THAT  IT 
was  discontinuing  the  production  of  a  film  based 
on  the  legend  of  Hiawatha.  The  reason  given  was  that 
research  showed  Hiawatha  was  a  chief  who  sought  to 
bring  together  several  Indian  tribes  in  order  to  make 
peace  among  them.  The  studio  apparently  felt  that 
discussion  of  peacemaking  in  the  "Stockholm  Peace  Peti- 
tion" era  would  be  construed  as  Communist  propaganda. 

A  leading  phonograph  record  company  decided  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  a  song,  "Old  Man  Atom." 
This  was  in  response  to  protests  from  an  organization 
which  held  that  the  song  expressed  "pro-Communist" 
sentiment  in  suggesting  that  unless  the  nations  make 
peace,  the  atomic  bomb  will  blast  the  whole  world.  The 
fact  that  the  song  was  written  several  years  before  the 
circulation  of  the  Stockholm  Peace  Petition  was  dis- 
regarded. 

A  veterans  group  in  New  Jersey  attempted  to  per- 
suade a  nursery  school  to  discontinue  the  use  of  another 
phonograph  record  because,  the  organization  felt,  it  was 
"subversive"  to  have  small  children  listen  to  a  song  which 
described  the  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  laborers  who 
built  a  city  but  which  neglected  to  mention  the  neces- 
sary and  useful  functions  of  the  business  man  and  banker. 

In  describing  the  state  of  civil  liberties  in  the  United 
States  today,  it  is  frequently  said  that  "a  wave  of  hys- 
teria" is  sweeping  the  country.  Although  there  are  some 
isolated  instances  which  might  be  called  "hysteria,"  a 
more  fitting  term  to  describe  our  unhappy  state  of  affairs, 
I  think,  would  be  "a  ripple  of  jitters."  The  three  some- 
what absurd  instances  above  typify  what  I  mean.  No 
widespread  brutalized  deprivation  of  basic  liberties  and 
rights  has  occurred  but,  instead,  a  general  nervousness 
and  tenseness  pervade  the  climate  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country. 

Perhaps  most  Americans  have  had  recent  experiences 
similar  to  this:  In  a  telephone  conversation  last  week  a 
friend  and  I  discussed  a  controversial  issue  of  the  day, 
involving  a  much  publicized  criminal  trial.  As  we  con- 
cluded, my  friend  laughed  nervously  and  said  in  what 
attempted  to  be  a  jesting  tone,  "I  hope  your  wire  isn't 
tapped.  If  it  is,  I  was  only  kidding."  His  forced  humor 
revealed,  first,  that  he  felt  I  might  perhaps  be  "under 
suspicion"  as  a  result  of  my  professional  position  in  the 
field  of  civil  liberties;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  taking 
out  insurance  against  a  possible  accusation  of  unortho- 
doxy  if  indeed  my  wire  was  tapped. 

My  friend's  anxiety  is  only  one  example  of  the  tend- 
ency to  shy  away  from  today's  perplexing  problems,  a 
tendency  which  is  most  evident  in  matters  involving 
civil  liberties.  Such  matters  always  have  presented  ques- 


tions of  conflicting  judgment.  The  values  of  freedom 
always  have  had  to  compete  with  considerations  cur- 
rently labeled  security.  Throughout  recorded  history,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  memorable  instances,  any  demand  of  na- 
tional security  was  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  of  personal  liberty.  This  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  since  security  encompasses,  among 
other  fundamental  things,  the  absence  of  immediate  fear 
from  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign.  Freedom,  on  the 
other  hand,  connotes  much  more  subtle  values,  among 
them  unhampered  expression  of  ideas  and  opinions,  and 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Freedom,  in  this 
sense,  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  societies  which  possess  some 
degree  of  security.  Where  there  is  no  security,  there 
hardly  can  be  an  understanding  of  freedom  and  liberty. 


u 


'  NTIL  ABOUT  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  CIVIL  LIBERTIES,  IN 

general,  were  viewed  as  luxuries  and,  by  those  who 
ruled,  as  luxuries  not  to  be  accorded  where  they  could  be 
avoided.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  Western  world  had  come  to  realize 
that  the  scales  had  been  tipped  too  often  to  the  wrong 
side  and  with  grievious  consequences.  In  France,  after 
the  upheaval  of  the  Revolution,  in  Britain,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  it  had  been  determined  by 
then  that  freedom  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  way  of  life.  In 
fact,  many  people  were  convinced  that  without  a  large 
measure  of  freedom,  life  itself  is  not  worthwhile,  that  the 
recognition  of  civil  liberties  is  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  a  decent  society. 

To  preserve  inviolate  the  right  to  speak,  write,  assemble, 
and  worship  freely,  the  American  people  incorporated 
into  their  basic  law  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  guarantees 
to  the  people  that  these  freedoms  cannot  be  infringed  or 
curtailed  by  their  government.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  however,  there  have  been  times  when  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  one  of  the  states, 
or  private  groups,  have  interfered  with  the  exercise  of 
these  rights.  Also,  as  one  might  have  predicted,  in  peri- 
ods of  internal  crisis  or  international  stress,  and  espe- 
cially during  a  war,  the  assault  upon  these  basic  liberties 
has  been  most  powerful  and  consistent. 


— By  a  lawyer  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
current  legislative  proposals  and  enactments 
which  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Mr.  Soil  is  at  present  the  associate  staff  counsel 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
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Civil  Liberties  and  Security 

It  may  be  that  today  our  faith  in  civil  liberties  faces 
its  most  severe  test.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  freedom 
intact  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  meaning  of  our 
rights  and  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  they  must  yield 
to  the  demands  of  security.  When  legislation  or  official 
action  is  directed  at  groups  or  individuals  in  such  a  way 
as  to  appear  to  have  invaded  their  liberties,  it  is  a  com- 
monplace to  justify  the  infringement  on  the  ground  of 
security.  Without  doubt,  there  are  many  legitimate  de- 
mands that  national  security  may  make,  particularly  in 
times  of  crisis.  But  in  too  many  instances,  security  has 
been  the  mask  behind  which  censorship  of  opinion  and 
other  devices  inhibiting  free  expression  have  been  im- 
posed. Particularly  vexing  to  those  who  believe  strongly 
in  civil  liberties  is  that  even  when  they  recognize  the 
danger  embodied  in  particular  assaults  upon  our  liberty, 
they  often  are  unable  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  in- 
hibitory legislation  enacted  in  the  name  of  security.  Even 
more  disturbing  at  times,  has  been  their  own  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  a  security  need  actually  required  an  in- 
fringement of  civil  liberties. 


It    IS,    OF    COURSE,    IMPOSSIBLE    TO    DEVISE    ANY    MAGIC    FOR- 

mula  which  will  resolve  all  the  conflicts  between  these 
two  considerations.  It  would  be  intellectually  satisfy- 
ing if  one  could  convince  oneself  that  considerations  of 
liberty  should  be  forgotten  in  the  face  of  any  bona  fide 
security  need.  Or  it  would  be  equally  satisfying  if  we 
could  adopt  the  dogmatic  principle  that  no  demand  of 
security  justifies  even  the  slightest  infringement  of  civil 
liberties.  But  experience  has  shown  that  neither  of  these 
positions  is  wise  or  tenable.  The  troublesome  fact  is 
that,  in  most  instances,  security  and  freedom  are  com- 
peting considerations,  and  one  must  either  choose  be- 
tween them  or  reach  some  sort  of  workable  compromise. 
A  clear  realization  of  this  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  faced  if  intelligent  de- 
cisions are  to  be  made  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most 
important  issues  of  our  times. 

From  this  starting  point,  I  shall  attempt  to  analyze  a 
few  of  the  major  civil  liberties  issues  which  have  recently 
developed,  not  expecting  that  all  who  read  this  article 
will  agree  with  each  conclusion,  and  realizing  that  even 
fewer  will  agree  on  all.  But  the  purpose  of  this  discus- 
sion is  to  delineate  the  conflicting  considerations  and  to 
suggest  a  way  to  resolve  some  of  the  conflicts  between 
them. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  issues  discussed  here 
involve  anti-Communist  legislation  or  official  acts.  I 
have  chosen  them  because  they  are  .most  widely  known, 
but  the  thoughts  expressed  generally  will  be  equally 
applicable  to  legislation  or  acts  directed  at  Nazis,  Fascists, 
or  other  subversive  groups. 

In  considering  issues  where  freedom  and  security  must 
be  weighed  against  each  other,  let  us  consider  first  the 
question  whether  persons  should  be  disqualified  from 
teaching  on  the  basis  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.  Here  the  competing  values  are  clearly  posed.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  teachers  should  not  in- 
doctrinate pupils  with  totalitarian  philosophies  or  use  the 
classroom  as  a  propaganda  medium.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  fundamental  principle  of  civil  liberties  is  that  people 


should  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  what  they  do  rather 
than  what  they  believe  or  with  whom  they  associate. 

It  was  suggested  recently  by  Sidney  Hook,  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  philosophy,  that  the  question  of  the 
qualifications  of  Communists  as  teachers  does  not  involve 
a  civil  liberties  problem  at  all  but  rather  a  problem  of 
professional  ethics;  in  that  light,  he  concluded,  mere 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  constitutes  prima 
jade  evidence  of  unfitness,  presumably  because  each 
Communist  Party  member  is  dedicated  to  indoctrination 
and  propagandizing.  In  the  abstract,  the  argument  is 
persuasive.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  however,  the  con- 
clusion does  not  seem  to  follow. 

Taking  the  New  York  City  school  system  as  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  vir- 
tually no  instance  in  which  the  Board  of  Education  has 
taken  disciplinary  action  against  a  teacher  for  attempting 
to  indoctrinate  his  students  with  Communist  propaganda. 
At  the  completion  of  a  recent  trial  of  eight  teachers  on 
charges  of  Communist  affiliation,  the  record  showed  that 
the  average  teaching  span  of  each  of  the  eight  was  over 
twenty  years  and  was  not  only  unblemished  by  any 
accusation  of  indoctrination,  but  each  had  a  good  record 
of  conduct  and  competence. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  Communist  teachers 
in  this  school  system  who  would  not  propagandize  if 
they  could.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  there  may  not  have 
been  some  who  have  attempted  to  indoctrinate  and  have 
succeeded.  It  merely  indicates  that  the  danger  is  neither 
so  real  nor  so  pressing  as  a  theoretical  approach  might 
indicate. 

However,  in  dealing  with  this  issue,  each  community 
must  choose  between  two  alternatives;  there  is  no  work- 
able compromise.  Shall  American  school  systems  reduce 
all  risk  of  indoctrination  by  disqualifying  any  Communist 
as  a  teacher  despite  the  fact  that  this  means  endless  in- 
quiry into  the  personal  affairs  of  every  teacher?  Or  is  it 
better  to  chance  the  harm  that  may  result  from  a  few 
instances  in  which  Communist  indoctrination  is  not 
brought  to  light  immediately  and  the  offending  teacher 
promptly  dismissed? 


SIMILAR    PROBLEM     IS     POSED     IN    REQUIRING    LOYALTY 

oaths  from  government  employes.  These  oaths  usually 
require  a  disclaimer  of  affiliation  with  certain  subversive 
organizations.  Here  the  security  and  freedom  considera- 
tions are  not  so  readily  apparent.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  all  government  employes — especially  those 
dealing  with  the  national  defense  or  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational affairs — should  be  persons  least  likely  to  com- 
mit espionage  or  sabotage.  The  only  way  to  preclude 
such  an  eventuality  is  to  judge  a  man  by  his  past  activi- 
ties and  associations.  But  inquiries  into  beliefs  and 
associations  always  have  been  abhorrent  to  democratic 
principles,  since  their  natural  consequence  is  to  prevent 
the  free  expression  of  ideas.  Perhaps  in  this  case  some 
compromise  between  competing  values  is  possible.  If 
"critical"  government  positions  are  delimited  and  employ- 
ment in  them  restricted  to  those  who  present  no  security 
risk  at  all,  then  the  overriding  security  consideration  will 
be  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  government 
positions  the  security  problem  does  not  differ  from  similar 
positions  in  private  industry.  Need  there  be  any  scrutiny 
of  the  beliefs  and  associations  of  applicants  for  such  jobs  ? 
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In  balancing  the  scales  in  this  case,  it  would  appear  that 
a  suitable  compromise  can  be  effected  if  attention  is  di- 
rected to  security  alone  rather  than  to  the  desire  of  some 
people  for  orthodoxy  on  the  part  of  all  government 
employes. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  however,  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  sphere  of  surmise.  The  Internal  Security  Act 
(the  McCarran  act),  recently  enacted  by  Congress  over 
the  President's  veto,  provides  that  no  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  of  a  Communist  front  organization 
which  is  required  to  register  under  the  Act  (more  about 
this  later)  can  hold  any  position  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Congress  chose  to  use  the  sledgehammer  rather 
than  the  pin-point  approach  to  this  serious  dilemma.  One 
may  question  its  wisdom  not  only  because  of  the  harsh 
impact  which  this  legislation  will  have  on  a  number  of 
federal  employes,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  extent  to 
which  so  broad  a  provision  may  deprive  the  government 
of  able  servants  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  This  choice  of 
method  was  the  more  unfortunate  since  the  reasonable 
alternative  I  have  suggested  was  available. 


M 


.  ORE    EASILY    RESOLVED    IS     A    PROBLEM     MADE    BY    THE 

recent  enactment  by  several  southern  municipalities,  in- 
cluding Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
of  ordinances  which  require  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  depart  from  the  community  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  passage  of  the  measure  or  suffer  several 
months  imprisonment  for  each  day  they  choose  to  remain. 
The  local  legislative  bodies  justified  the  enactment  of 
these  ordinances  on  the  grounds  that  the  presence  of 
Communists  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  community.  But  what  must  be  balanced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  scales? 

First,  none  of  the  Communists  are  accused  of  having 
committed  any  crimes,  but  are  to  be  deprived  of  their 
homes  and  livelihoods  because  of  the  potential  harm  they 
some  day  may  do  the  community.  Second,  such  legisla- 
tion causes  everyone  in  the  community  to  be  wary  of 
controversial  discussions  lest  the  finger  of  suspicion  be 
pointed  at  him.  Finally,  in  order  to  rid  one  community 
of  a  potential  danger,  the  banished  Communist  is  let 
loose  on  every  other  community  in  the  nation.  This  type 
of  ordinance  now  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
lower  courts  in  Jacksonville  and  Birmingham,  and  these 
decisions  probably  will  forestall  the  enactment  of  similar 
legislation  elsewhere. 

Other  communities  have  attempted  to  handle  the  Com- 
munist problem  in  a  different  way.  Thus,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  has  enacted  an  ordinance  requiring  all  mem- 
bers of  "Communist  organizations"  to  register  with  the 
local  authorities.  The  ordinance  does  not  indicate  what 
purpose  the  registration  will  serve  nor  to  whom  the 
registration  lists  are  to  be  made  available.  When  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  passed  a  similar  ordinance  recently, 
it  specifically  provided  that  the  registration  lists  were  to 
be  accessible  only  to  public  officials  who  issue  firearms 
permits  and  those  who  supervise  the  appointment  of 
civilian  defense  volunteers.  Variations  of  these  types  of 
ordinances  have  been  enacted  by  Miami  and  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  revealing  that  once  a  community  passes 
such  a  law  every  other  city  and  town  in  the  same  area 
feels  compelled  to  stress  its  own  patriotism  by  following 
suit. 


The  civil  liberties  issue  involved  in  this  type  of  ordi- 
nance is  more  subtle  than  in  the  banishment  legislation. 
The  security  argument  used  to  justify  registration  ordi- 
nances is  twofold:  first,  the  lists  will  be  useful  to  keep  a 
close  check  on  Communists  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Russia;  second,  the  lists  can  be  used  to  deprive  Com- 
munists of  pistol  permits,  jobs  in  civilian  defense,  and 
so  on.  But  even  if  one  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  ordinances,  especially  in  defining  "Com- 
munist organizations,"  is  so  vague  as  to  include  many 
non-subversive  groups,  there  is  reason  to  think  more 
appropriate  methods  could  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
second  purpose.  Why  should  not  each  applicant  for  a 
permit  or  job  be  asked  whether  he  is  a  Communist? 
There  is  no  greater  likelihood  that  Communists  will 
answer  untruthfully  than  that  they  will  willingly  come 
forward  to  register  and  have  their  names  placed  on  a 
"blacklist." 

But  if  the  real  purpose  is  to  keep  track  of  Communists 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  the  practical  utility  of 
the  lists  is  even  more  remote.  If  the  money,  time,  and 
personnel  needed  to  prosecute  those  who  refuse  to  register 
were  made  available  to  the  police  agencies  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  for 
use  along  established  lines  of  work,  the  security  of  our 
country  would  be  much  more  wisely  guarded  than  if 
each  municipality  were  to  enact  and  try  to  enforce  a 
registration  ordinance  of  its  own. 

The  real  danger  of  registration  provisions  is  manifested, 
however,  in  the  use  to  which  they  have  been  put  in  the 
McCarran  act,  and  to  which  inevitably  they  will  be  put 
under  any  local  ordinance.  The  McCarran  law  provides 
that  once  a  Communist  action  group  (the  Communist 
Party)  or  a  Communist  front  group  is  ordered  to  regis- 
ter, none  of  its  members  may  obtain  federal  employment, 
jobs  in  defense  plants,  or  passports.  Members  of  "front" 
organizations  must  disclose  their  affiliation  before  they 
may  be  employed.  Further,  all  organizations  required 
to  register  must  label  all  mail,  propaganda  materials  and 
broadcasts,  as  disseminated  or  sponsored  by  a  Communist 
organization. 

So  far  as  these  provision  are  intended  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  sabotage  and  espionage  in  federal  and  defense 
employment  from  those  who  are  willing  to  come  for- 
ward and  admit  their  affiliation,  the  provisions  are  help- 
ful. But  is  the  danger  of  sabotage  and  espionage  likely 
to  emanate  from  those  willing  to  admit  their  connection 
with  the  Communists?  All  available  evidence  indicates 
that  the  spies  and  potential  saboteurs  are  men  and  wo- 
men whose  first  care  is  to  conceal  their  taint. 


T, 


HE    REQUIRED    LABELING    OF    PROPAGANDA    MATERIALS    IS 

very  likely  to  produce  unhappy  results.  Even  many  of 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  having  all  organizations — 
Communist  or  not — make  public  their  finances,  auspices, 
and  affiliations,  feel  that  disclosure  pointed  at  particular 
groups  is  a  harmful  infringement  of  free  expression. 

The  criteria  set  forth  in  the  Act  to  determine  which 
are  Communist  action  or  Communist  front  organizations 
should  be  noted.  To  identify  a  Communist  action  or- 
organization,  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  is  established  by  the  Act,  is  directed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  to  which  the  group's  policies  are 
formulated  pursuant  to  directives  from,  or  to  effectuate 
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the  policies  of,  the  foreign  government  (sic)  which  domi- 
nates the  world  Communist  movement;  whether  its  poli- 
cies deviate  from  those  of  the  foreign  government;  if  it 
receives  financial  aid  from  that  source,  the  extent  to  which 
it  reports  to,  and  is  subject  to,  the  discipline  of  such  for- 
eign government  or  sends  representatives  to  be  trained 
there  in  the  principles  and  tactics  of  world  Communism; 
whether  it  resists  efforts  to  obtain  information  as  to  its 
membership  lists,  and  so  on. 

/».  COMMUNIST  FRONT  is  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  EXTENT 
to  which  Communists  are  active  in  its  management  and 
direction,  whether  its  funds  are  obtained  from  Com- 
munist sources,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  positions  on 
policy  issues  follow  those  of  Communist  action  or- 
ganizations. 

These  are,  of  course,  some  of  the  criteria  which  all 
intelligent  persons  use  to  identify  Communist  or  front 
organizations.  But  in  using  these  criteria,  the  individual 
most  recognize  that  they  are  vague  and  subtle,  that 
the  facts  to  which  they  apply  are  constantly  changing. 
Therefore,  any  conclusions  reached  are  usually  tentative 
and  can  readily  be  reexamined.  Certainly  many  non- 
Communist,  liberal  organizations  could  be  "guilty"  of 
possessing  one  or  more  of  the  proscribed  characteristics. 
That  these  criteria  should  be  used  officially  is,  in  itself, 
a  reflection  of  a  major  consequence  of  registration  pro- 
visions, namely,  to  inhibit  unorthodox  belief  rather  than 
illegal  activity. 

The  immigration  and  naturalization  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  also  open  to  criticism  as  legislative  attempts  to 
penalize  beliefs  and  associations.  But  they  are  even  more 
clearly  harmful  as  inflexible  provisions  in  a  field  of  law 
where  some  flexibility  is  desirable.  For  example,  the  Act 
provides  that  no  ex-Communist  may  become  a  permanent 
immigrant  to  this  country  even  though  he  has  renounced 
earlier  totalitarian  beliefs  and  has  been  a  staunch  advo- 
cate and  supporter  of  democracy.  The  Arthur  Koestlers 
and  Ignazio  Silones,  for  example,  would  be  forever  lost 
to  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  Act  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  were  active  Communists  and 
those  whose  affiliation  was  nominal,  transitory,  or  at  a 
tender  age — all  are  equally  barred  from  entry. 

A  much  more  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  the 
emergency  detention  provisions  of  the  Act  which  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  in  time  of  "internal  se- 
curity emergency"  (war,  invasion,  or  insurrection)  to  im- 
prison persons — citizens  or  aliens — who  are  "likely"  to 
commit  espionage  or  sabotage.  In  a  sense,  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  Congress  has  specifically  au- 
thorized the  internment  of  citizens  who  admittedly  have 
committed  no  crime.  During  the  last  war,  the  military 
authorities  decided  to  intern  both  citizens  and  aliens  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  Many  have  since  deplored  this  measure 
as  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional  and  have  attributed 
its  promulgation,  at  least  in  part,  to  racial  prejudice. 

Under  the  McCarran  act,  one  of  the  criteria  to  be  used 
in  determining  whether  a  person  is  likely  to  commit 
espionage  or  sabotage  is  whether  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  at  any  time  after  January  1,  1949. 
This  basis  of  internment  certainly  is  more  sensible  than 


the  standard  of  ancestry  used  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese.  But  unless  one  is  prepared  to  believe  that  all 
Communists  are  hypocrites  and  cowards — and  recent  his- 
tory teaches  us  the  contrary — then  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  will  attempt  to  commit  espionage  or  sabo- 
tage if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  war. 
When  one  considers  the  tremendous  damage  that  even 
a  single  saboteur  could  accomplish  with  present  tech- 
niques of  destruction,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  argue 
that  potentially  dangerous  Communists  should  be  in- 
carcerated before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  their 
evil  work. 

But  who  is  potentially  dangerous?  Americans  always 
have  been  proud  to  boast  of  the  procedural  safeguards 
which  surround  the  trial  of  anyone  charged  with  a  crime 
in  this  country:  he  is  entitled  to  counsel,  to  notice  of  the 
charges  against  him,  to  a  fair  hearing,  to  an  impartial 
jury;  illegally  obtained  evidence  may  not  be  introduced 
to  convict  him;  he  cannot  be  forced  to  testify  against 
himself.  In  ordinary  times,  the  mere  suggestion  that  one 
ought  to  be  imprisoned  because  of  the  likelihood  that  he 
might  in  the  future  commit  a  crime,  would  be  met  with 
incredulity  and  bitter  opposition.  The  absence  of  vocifer- 
ous resistance  to  the  internment  provisions  of  the  McCar- 
ran act  bespeaks  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  extraordinary 
period.  But  here,  too,  the  choice  must  be  made.  Con- 
gress has  felt  that  considerations  of  national  security 
outweigh  those  of  liberty.  A  careful,  unemotional  study 
of  the  problem  is  necessary  before  one  determines  his 
own  position  on  this  issue. 

A  doctrinaire  approach  to  any  of  these  issues  cannot 
resolve  them.  Even  careful  weighing  of  conflicting  values 
cannot  insure  against  reaching  an  unsound  conclusion. 
But  analyze  and  weigh  we  must  since  these  are  the  only 
guides  we  have  when  conflicting  intangibles  are  the 
stuff  we  handle.  Each  piece  of  legislation  and  each  of- 
ficial act  that  may  curb  free  expression  must  be  scruti- 
nized carefully  to  see  whether  any  security  consideration 
is  presented.  If  there  is  none,  then  the  legislation  or  the 
official  act  is  usually  an  attempt  to  curtail  the  expression 
of  ideas,  and  it  should  be  opposed.  But  if  a  security 
consideration  is  presented,  one  still  must  check  to  see  to 
what  extent  civil  liberties  are  endangered  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  or  official  conduct.  Where 
there  is  a  real  likelihood  that  liberties  will  be  infringed, 
then  alternative  proposals  should  be  sought  which,  while 
safeguarding  security,  will  minimize  the  suppressive 
aspects  of  the  proposed  conduct. 


T, 


HE    MOST    DIFFICULT    PROBLEMS    TO    BE    FACED    ARE    THOSE 

which  present  serious  security  considerations,  the  only 
reasonable  solution  to  which  poses  potentially  dangerous 
threats  to  civil  liberties.  These  cases  call  for  the  most 
deliberate,  considered  choice.  The  determination  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  intangible  considerations  which 
plumb  the  depths  of  our  devotion  to  democracy  as  a 
way  of  life.  Both  the  cause  of  civil  liberties  and  of  se- 
curity will  be  better  served  if  we  recognize  that  there 
are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  in  the  area  where  the  two 
compete.  Risks  must  always  be  taken  if  civil  liberties  are 
to  be  preserved.  These  risks  are  not  unlike  those  to 
which  our  forefathers  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor. 
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How  Can  We  Fight  Discrimination? 


Reactions  of  New  York  shoppers  to  Negro  clerks  in  department  stores 
throw  revealing  light  on  sources  of  prejudice,  ways  of  overcoming  it. 

GERHART  SAENGER 


""T^ERSONALLY,   I    AM   NOT  PREJUDICED,  AND   WOULD  LOVE 

i  to  hire  some  Negro  sales  clerks.  But  you  know 
how  it  is — many  people  are  prejudiced,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  customers,"  stated  the  manager  of  a 
department  store.  Similarly,  the  personnel  director  of  a 
factory,  "I  believe  in  hiring  all  kinds  of  people,  what- 
ever the  color  of  their  skin.  But  many  of  our  white 
workers  would  not  like  it." 

All  too  often  fear  of  the  consequences  prevents  progress 
in  the  fight  against  discrimination.  Even  where  the  re- 
sponsible executive  is  not  personally  prejudiced  against 
members  of  minorities,  he  is  afraid  to  hire  them.  He  pre- 
fers the  safe  status  quo  to  venturing  into  the  unknown. 
As  an  executive  he  is  not  primarily  interested  in  oppos- 
ing discrimination,  but  in  the  smooth  functioning  of  his 
plant  or  store. 

Yet  this  problem  has  become  more  than  ever  of  pri- 
mary concern  for  the  nation.  The  accusation  of  dis- 
crimination is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  propaganda 
hurled  at  us  by  our  red  critics.  Our  rearmament  pro- 
gram seems  certain  to  lead  to  manpower  shortages  which 
will  require  the  utilization  of  every  worker,  regardless 
of  color  or  creed.  In  a  long  perspective,  the  fight  against 
discrimination  is  one  of  democracy's  primary  duties. 

Most  executives  are  willing  to  help  in  this  fight,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  risk,  no  interference  with  business  or 
production.  The  problem  is  to  find  out  whether  these 
fears  are  justified.  How  likely  is  it  that  stores  hiring 
Negroes  will  lose  customers?  Will  workers  in  "lily- 
white"  plants  go  on  strike  when  the  management  hires 
colored  workers?  How  do  we  proceed  best  in  integrating 
minority  members  into  new  fields  of  business  or  industry? 

Recent  research  shows  not  only  that  these  fears  are 
greatly  exaggerated  but  also  indicates  ways  and  means  to 
minimize  existing  hazards.  Particularly  convincing  is  a 
study  of  the  reaction  of  the  customers  of  New  York  City 
department  stores  to  the  hiring  of  Negro  sales  clerks 
conducted  by  the  writer  in  cooperation  with  Emily  Gil- 
bert, and  repeated  with  the  same  result  by  Fillmore  H. 
Sanford  in  Philadelphia.  The  choice  of  department  store 
customers  was  dictated  by  the  consideration  that  cus- 
tomers are  not  subject  to  the  same  restraining  influences 


— By  an  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
New  York  University,  author  of  "Today's 
Refugees,  Tomorrow's  Citizens."  Professor 
Saenger,  who  came  here  as  a  Hitler  refugee  in 
1937,  is  now  at  work  on  a  book  dealing  with  race 
relations. 


by   management   which   might   determine   the   behavior 
of  workers  in  industry. 

Partly  because  of  the  New  York  State  law  against 
discrimination,  nine  of  the  fifteen  major  department  stores 
in  New  York  City  recently  began  to  hire  Negro  clerks. 
If  prejudice  was  going  to  determine  the  reaction  of  their 
customers,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  bigoted 
person  would  refrain  from  dealing  with  Negro  clerks. 
He  might  even  change  to  stores  employing  only  white 
clerks.  To  test  this  hypothesis  trained  interviewers  were 
stationed  near  sale?  counters  where  white  and  colored 
girls  sold  side  by  side.  This  method  made  it  possible  to 
distinguish  customers  who  dealt  with  Negro  clerks  from 
those  dealing  with  neighboring  white  girls.  All  cus- 
tomers thus  observed  were  later  interviewed  to  discover 
their  attitudes  toward  the  hiring  of  Negro  personnel. 
The  fact  that  they  were  not  being  told  that  they  had  pre- 
viously been  observed  made  it  possible  to  compare  their 
attitudes  with  their  behavior.  Altogether,  124  New 
Yorkers  and  100  Philadelphians  were  observed  and  later 
interviewed. 


M, 


LANY  CUSTOMERS  DID  NOT  HESITATE  TO  VOICE  PREJUDICE. 
One  out  of  every  five  New  Yorkers  interviewed  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  the  employment  of  Negro 
clerks.  Some 'of  these  stated  that  they  would  not  buy  in 
stores  which  hired  them.  Another  20  percent  gave 
limited  approval.  Negro  sales  girls  were  all  right,  but 
they  would  not  like  to  see  them  selling  in  departments 
handling  food  or  clothing.  At  first  glance  the  fears  of 
management  seemed  justified,  provided,  however,  that 
people's  prejudices  always  determine  their  actions,  that 
discrimination  inevitably  follows  prejudice. 

Actually,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  examples 
one  may  give  to  show  how  often  people  fail  to  act  out 
their  prejudices  and  hostilities.  The  young  child  often 
refrains  from  attacking  his  hated  sibling.  The  married 
man  invites  his  meddling  mother-in-law  to  dinner.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  prejudiced 
customers  did  not  express  their  prejudices  by  staying 
away  from  stores  having  Negro  clerks.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising to  find  them  dealing  with  Negro  sales  girls 
as  often  as  did  their  more  tolerant  fellow  citizens.  There 
were  as  many  prejudiced  customers  among  those  who 
dealt  with  white  clerks  as  there  were  among  those  deal- 
ing with  Negroes.  In  both  groups  38  percent  either  dis- 
approved of  Negro  clerks  generally  or  wanted  them  ex- 
cluded from  certain  departments  of  the  stores.  Not  only 
did  we  fail  to  find  any  relationship  between  prejudicial 
attitudes  and  discriminatory  behavior,  we  even  observed 
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some  women  buying  from  Negro  clerks  who  told  our 
interviewers  half  an  hour  later  that  they  would  not  buy 
from  Negroes  under  any  circumstances. 

The  124  New  Yorkers  thus  interviewed  had  visited 
stores  hiring  Negroes,  stood  at  counters  where  Negroes 
were  stationed.  To  appear  more  certain  of  our  results 
another  142  New  Yorkers  were  interviewed  in  streets  and 
parks.  Considering  the  relatively  small  number  of  Negro 
clerks  then  employed  (less  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
sales  force)  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  of 
these  had  never  encountered  Negro  clerks  on  their  shop- 
ping trips.  If  prejudiced  customers  would  refrain  from 
buying  in  stores  with  Negro  clerks,  more  prejudiced 
New  Yorkers  should  have  been  found  in  the  street 
sample.  Actually,  the  proportion  of  prejudiced  persons 
was  slightly  smaller  than  that  found  among  customers 
observed  in  stores  with  Negro  clerks.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  department  store  customers  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  ranging  from  the  most  tolerant  to  the  most 
prejudiced,  do  not  act  out  their  prejudices.  The  fears  of 
management  were  not  justified,  the  stores  did  not  lose 
business  by  hiring  Negroes. 


T 


HIS  STORY  REPEATS  ITSELF  IN  MANY  AREAS  OF  LIFE.  CoM- 

munities  in  which  substantial  portions  of  the  population 
favored  segregation  now  have  interracial  public  housing 
projects.  As  shown  in  a  recent  study  by  Morton  Deutsch 
and  Mary  Evans  Collins,  many  of  the  white  tenants 
previously  held  strong  anti-Negro  prejudices.  The  State 
of  New  Jersey,  under  the  leadership  of  its  Department 
of  Education's  division  against  discrimination,  abolished 
racial  segregation  in  hundreds  of  public  schools  during 
the  last  three  years  without  major  incidents.  The  Air 
Force  recently  reported  the  successful  integration  of 
Negro  personnel  in  hitherto  white  units,  again  without 
serious  trouble. 

The  discrepancy  between  what  people  say  and  what 
they  do,  between  their  attitudes  and  their  actions,  calls 
for  some  explanation.  It  can  be  found  partially  in  such 
typical  statements  as  the  following,  made  by  a  New 
York  mail  carrier  who  had  been  asked,  "How  would  the 
public  feel  about  the  hiring  of  Negro  clerks?" 

"About  half  of  the  public  probably  would  not  like  it 
because  they  aren't  accustomed  to  it,  but  like  anything 
else  you  have  to  get  used  to  it.  I  wouldn't  mind  myself 
because  if  I  want  to  buy  something  and  that  depart- 
ment store  has  it  I  don't  care  who  sells  it  to  me.  I  want 
the  article  and,  especially  in  department  stores,  the  article 
sells  itself." 

The  prejudiced  person  is  faced  with  a  conflict  between 
his  desire  to  buy  and  his  prejudice.  The  outcome  depends 
at  least  in  part  on  the  relative  strength  of  his  desire  to 
give  in  to  his  prejudice  as  against  his  desire  to  shop 
where  he  finds  it  most  comfortable  and  convenient. 

Such  conflict  does  not  exist  in  the  interview  situation. 
Here  the  customer  is  only  asked  how  he  feels  about  the 
hiring  of  Negro  personnel — he  is  not  forced  to  act  upon 
his  opinion.  He  does  not  stand  to  lose  time  or  money. 
In  giving  his  opinion  he  probably  does  not  realize  the 
consequences  of  his  refusal  to  buy  from  Negroes  in  terms 
of  his  own  convenience.  Expressions  of  attitudes,  par- 
ticularly to  an  interviewer  who  is  a  complete  stranger 


and  whom  he  will  never  meet  again,  do  not  commit 
him.  Even  during  social  occasions,  in  the  circle  of  our 
friends,  we  often  express  prejudices  on  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  act  when  the  opportunity  arises. 

Moreover,  as  Gunnar  Myrdal  has  shown,  there  is  in 
our  culture  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  prejudice  itself, 
a  conflict  between  yielding  to  one's  prejudice  or  follow- 
ing one's  basic  democratic  impulses.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  believe  in  the  American  creed  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  in  "giving  the  other  fellow  a  chance."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  deeply  ingrained  prejudices,  a  belief 
in  the  basic  inferiority  of  Negroes  and  other  ethnic 
groups,  the  desire  to  occupy  a  privileged  position  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

"After  all,  this  is  a  free  country.  Everybody  is  en- 
titled to  make  a  living;  if  a  Negro  is  better  qualified  for 
a  job  than  I  am,  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  get  it." 
Shortly  after,  however,  the  customer's  prejudices  gained 
the  upper  hand  and  she  continued,  "Yes,  they  have  to 
make  a  living  the  same  as  anybody  else.  The  store 
could  always  put  them  into  the  basement  or  somewhere. 
I  don't  think  the  majority  of  them  are  intelligent  enough 
to  do  a  good  job.  I  wouldn't  object  if  they  were  there, 
but  I  would  rather  not  have  them  there." 

The  inner  conflict  between  prejudice  on  the  one  hand, 
the  desire  to  live  up  to  our  domestic  ideals  on  the  other 
hand,  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  many  situations 
the  prejudice  is  not  expressed  in  discrimination.  In  a 
conflict  situation  either  of  two  drives  or  desires  may  win 
out.  The  individual  may  act  in  accordance  with  his 
prejudices  or  in  accordance  with  his  democratic  beliefs. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  same  person  from 
expressing  his  contradictory  attitudes  in  the  same  inter- 
view or  discussion. 

The  actual  outcome  of  such  conflicts  depends  not  only 
upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  conflicting  desires,  but 
also  upon  the  social  pressures  exerted  and  the  situation 
in  which  the  conflict  arises.  Most  of  us  are  afraid  to 
act  counter  to  accepted  customs.  This  is  shown  vividly 
in  the  admiration  which  a  woman  we  interviewed  held 
for  a  Texas  friend  who,  though  living  in  the  South,  en- 
tertained Negroes  in  her  home :  "She  was  very  courageous 
and  I  admired  her  for  it,  but  all  my  other  friends  have 
cut  her  out  socially  as  a  rebel.  I'm  the  only  one  who 
still  sees  her.  Even  her  family  disowned  her.  I  would 
like  to  be  like  that  but  I  haven't  the  nerve.  There's  too 
much  at  stake." 


LJSSENTIALLY,  THIS  is  THE  SAME  PRESSURE  WHICH  SOME- 
times  forces  an  upper  class  Protestant  college  graduate 
who  went  to  a  "progressive"  college  like  Bennington  or 
Sarah  Lawrence,  to  lose  touch  with  her  liberal  or  Jewish 
friends  after  she  settles  down  in  her  own  town,  marries 
in  her  own  circle. 

There  is  less  at  stake  in  making  a  decision  as  to  fre- 
quenting stores  which  hire  Negro  help,  yet  the  principle 
is  the  same.  The  prejudiced  individual,  though  perhaps 
he  would  like  to  express  his  prejudices  in  action,  yields 
to  local  custom:  "To  be  frank  with  you,  I'd  say  that  if 
I  went  in  and  there  were  two  people  there,  one  colored 
and  one  white,  I  think  I  undoubtedly  would  prefer  to 
deal  with  the  white  person."  A  few  minutes  later  our 
informant,  a  middle-aged  auditor,  added,  "Occasionally,  I 
go  into  the  X  restaurant  and  it's  taken  for  granted  there 
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so  you  can't  object.  I  will  say  that  in  the  stores  I  have 
been  in  that  have  Negro  sales  people,  they  appear  to 
treat  the  customers  as  nicely  as  a  white  person  would, 
perhaps  better.  I  guess  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit 
with  me  since  I  don't  have  much  occasion  for  contact 
with  them." 

It  is  the  need  for  approval  which  here  determines,  plus 
the  desire  to  conform.  The  decisive  factor  is  not  even 
the  actual  division  of  public  opinion,  which  the  cus- 
tomer cannot  know,  but  rather  his  impression  of  what 
others  think.  The  very  fact  that  Negroes  are  found  in 
these  stores  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  prejudiced  cus- 
tomers that  the  public  approved  of  their  presence:  "They 
wouldn't  be  there  if  people  would  object.  We  have  to 
respect  public  opinion  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  don't 
know  why  people  feel  like  this  about  it,  but  I  guess  I 
am  not  the  man  to  change  things." 

Although  we  are  reluctant  to  admit  it,  most  of  us  act 
this  way.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  prejudiced  in- 
dividual. Various  studies,  including  those  by  Nathan  W. 
Ackerman  and  Marie  Jahoda,  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik  and 
Daniel  J.  Levinson,  point  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  prejudiced  person  is  insecure,  has  little  faith  in 
himself,  lacks  courage.  Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  speak  out  against  such  innovations  as  the  integra- 
tion of  Negro  sales  personnel  as  long  as  he  believes  that 
he  is  alone  in  his  thinking.  As  a  conformist,  he  is  afraid 
to  go  against  public  opinion. 


OuCH  SITUATIONS  ARE  NOT  ISOLATED  INSTANCES.  WHENEVER 

industrial  management  takes  a  firm  stand  in  hiring  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  the  workers  are  likely  to  ac- 
quiesce. As  was  shown  forcefully  in  the  study  of  "Per- 
sonnel Practices  and  War  Time  Changes,"  by  Francis  J. 
Haas  and  G.  James  Fleming,  to  complain  means  to  take 
a  stand  against  authority  which  the  insecure,  dependent 
person  always  avoids. 

The  same  study  shows  that  the  prejudiced  individual's 
reactions  are  different,  when  the  authority — management 
or  labor  leader— is  known  to  be  undecided,  perhaps  preju- 
diced. Here  it  is  safe  to  take  a  stand.  In  the  South,  de- 
partment store  customers  would  be  likely  to  object  to 
Negro  sales  girls,  knowing  that  public  opinion  is  on  their 
side.  Prejudiced  New  Yorkers  cannot  be  certain  whether 
others  share  their  attitudes.  Everything  depends  upon 
how  the  prejudiced  individual  views  the  situation.  If  he 
gains  the  impression  that  he  is  alone  in  his  prejudice, 
that  the  public  has  accepted  Negroes  or  women  or  others 
hitherto  excluded,  he  is  unlikely  to  engage  in  discrimina- 
tory action.  If  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  others,  too, 
oppose  the  innovation,  public  protests  and  overt  dis- 
criminatory acts  are  likely  to  result. 

The  latter  behavior  occurs  particularly  frequently  when 
the  prejudiced  individuals,  together  with  others,  are  con- 
sulted, asked  to  approve  or  disapprove.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  example,  contemplating  the  introduction  of 
Negro  street  car  operators,  conducted  a  public  opinion 
survey  asking,  among  other  questions,  "Will  present 
operators  resort  to  acts  of  violence  if  Negro  operators 
are  employed?"  Goodwin  Watson  reports  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  find  a  suitable 
site  for  Negro  housing  led  officials  to  sound  6ut  various 
communities  about  their  attitudes.  He  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  the  "result  was  a  solid  congealing  of  the  haters 


in  each  community  prior  to  any  official  actions."  What- 
ever questions  are  asked,  the  prejudiced  person  has  an 
opportunity  to  voice  his  prejudice,  and  to  influence  the 
outcome.  Hostile  sentiment  can  be  mobilized.  Strong 
protests  were  raised  against  Negro  drivers  in  Washing- 
ton. In  Detroit,  when  it  came  to  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  a  Negro  housing  development,  near-riots  took  place. 
At  the  same  time  many  cities  including  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  without  prior  public  discussion,  quietly  hired 
Negro  drivers.  There  were  no  difficulties.  Many  cities 
outside  the  South  without  prior  public  discussion  con- 
structed successful  interracial  housing  projects.  While 
other  factors  such  as  the  relative  prejudice  of  the  popu- 
lation or  economic  considerations  play  a  major  role — 
Detroit  at  the  time  of  the  conflict  had  many  ill-housed 
southern  war  workers — the  method  of  approach  is  ex- 
ceedingly important. 


W, 


HETHER    WE    DEAL    WITH     HIRING    NEGRO    CLERKS    AS 

sales  personnel  in  department  stores  or  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  any  minority  in  business,  industry,  housing  or 
education,  it  is  usually  best  to  go  ahead  without  public 
announcement  or  discussion,  to  confront  the  public  with 
a  fait  accompli.  If  the  making  of  an  issue  is  avoided, 
if  we  take  social  innovation  for  granted,  the  public  may 
not  even  become  aware  of  the  change.  In  the  depart- 
ment store,  one  out  of  every  four  customers  observed 
standing  at  a  counter  served  by  a  Negro  clerk  told  our 
interviewers  half  an  hour  later  that  he  had  not  noticed 
any  Negro  sales  persons  in  the  store. 

In  advancing  members  of  ethnic  or  racial  groups  to 
positions  not  previously  held  by  them,  it  also  appears  ad- 
vantageous to  promote  first  those  who  are  clearly  the  best 
qualified.  When  women  first  appeared  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  our  universities,  antagonistic  male  students  ex- 
pected them  to  be  flirtatious,  insincere,  illogical,  incapable 
of  sustained  intellectual  effort.  Hence  care  had  to  be 
taken  to  accept  first  superior  women  of  conspicuous 
ability,  industry  and  serious  purpose.  The  first  colored 
department  store  clerks  hired  in  New  York  were  out- 
standing in  appearance  and  manner. 

The  prejudiced  customer  often  generalizes  from  the 
first  Negro  clerk  he  encounters.  One  of  them  mention- 
ing his  "pleasant  experiences  with  Negroes  in  various 
restaurants  and  stores,"  told  us  that  "Of  course,  one  un- 
pleasant experience  would  turn  me  against  them."  Not 
everyone  has  that  much  insight,  but  all  of  us  tend  to 
generalize  from  our  first  experiences  in  a  novel  situa- 
tion. The  prejudiced  person  expects  to  encounter  "un- 
pleasantness" with  Negro  sales  girls,  Jewish  lawyers,  fe- 
male executives.  Any  negative  experience  with  a  mem- 
ber of  a  disliked  group  awakens  his  old  prejudices,  rein- 
forces them,  "proves"  the  validity  of  his  views.  It  will 
take  many  positive  experiences  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
a  single  negative  encounter. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  "revolutionary"  social 
innovation  becomes  part  of  everyday  living.  Women  in 
graduate  schools  are  taken  for  granted.  There  are  now 
Negroes  in  several  major  baseball  league  clubs,  without 
being  subject  to  controversy.  At  the  time  of  our  study, 
Negro  wrappers  and  stock  clerks  already  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  all  sorts  of  stores  and  taken  for  granted  by 
management  and  customers.  Whenever  a  minority  group 
is  advanced  to  new  positions  it  is  usually  wise  to  begin 
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To  Fight  Discrimination 

with  small  numbers  as  a  further  safeguard  against  the 
crystallization  of  prejudicial  opposition.  This  initial 
crucial  period  needs  to  be  short.  Since  the  completion  of 
our  study  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Negro  sales  clerks  through  hiring  and  upgrading 
of  former  stock  clerks.  The  "issue"  has  ceased  to  be 
controversial. 

After  the  initial  period  has  passed  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  take  only  the  superior  members  of  the  newly 
accepted  group.  Female  graduate  students  no  longer 
differ  in  average  ability  from  their  male  colleagues.  Negro 
wrappers  and  cashiers  are  not  more  attractive  and  cour- 
teous than  their  white  colleagues.  The  public  has  be- 
come habituated  to  accepting  Negroes  in  their  new  posi- 
tion; education  has  taken  place. 

Our  study  provides  some  insight  into  the  workings  of 
this  educational  process.  Twenty-one  percent  of  all  New 
Yorkers  interviewed  objected  not  to  Negro  clerks  in 
general,  but  rejected  them  only  in  specific  departments. 
"I  would  not  like  them  in  the  food  department.  I  can't 
stand  having  them  touch  such  things  ...  I  wouldn't  buy 
food  from  them.  I  never  have,  either!" 

It  little  mattered  that  these  customers  usually  contra- 
dicted themselves  in  the  course  of  the  interview.  Women 
who  rejected  Negro  sales  girls  as  "unclean"  said  the 
Negroes  "were  all  right  as  cooks  or  maids."  It  is  this 
lack  of  logic  which  sometimes  makes  it  possible  to  change 
prejudiced  minds.  They  have  clean  Negro  maids  and 
cooks  themselves,  but  consider  them  exceptions.  They 
need  to  see  Negro  girls  working  in  specific  places  in 
order  to  accept  them  there.  We  did  not  find  a  single 
customer  who,  after  seeing  Negro  clerks  in  the  food  de- 
partment, wanted  them  excluded  from  that  section.  Many, 
however,  said  they  did  not  want  Negroes  to  handle 
clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  observed 


Negro  women  selling  lingerie  and  other  intimate  gar- 
ments, never  were  among  those  who  wanted  Negroes 
excluded  from  such  departments— they  only  objected  to 
their  selling  food. 

The  prejudicial  attitudes  uncovered  by  our  interviewers 
are  based  on  false  stereotypes,  on  seeing  the  Negro  as 
"dumb,"  "discourteous,"  "unclean,"  which  in  turn  give 
rise  to  feelings  of  revulsion  and  resentment  at  the  thought 
of  intimate  contact.  The  reaction  to  Negro  sales  clerks, 
however,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  auditor,  are 
determined  by  encounters  with  the  real  Negro,  who  is 
very  different  from  the  hostile  stereotype.  Whether  such 
contact  takes  place  in  business  or  industry,  schools  or 
housing  projects,  it  tends  to  reduce  existing  prejudices. 
The  evidence  for  the  favorable  effect  of  contact  between 
majority  and  minority  groups  under  conditions  of  equality 
is  mounting.  In  our  own  study  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  Negro  clerks  were  found  more  likely  to  resist 
undemocratic  propaganda  than  those  who  had  not  seen 
them. 

Deutsch  and  Evans  Collins  found  that  integrated  in- 
terracial housing  reduced  negative  stereotypes.  A  study 
of  the  U.  S.  War  Department's  Research  Branch,  con- 
ducted in  the  European  Theater  of  War,  finds  more 
than  three  times  (64  percent)  as  many  enlisted  men  in 
mixed  companies  approving  of  mixed  units  as  were 
found  among  the  men  in  segregated  white  companies 
(18  percent). 

While  the  goal  is  the  elimination  of  prejudice  itself — 
a  long  and  arduous  educational  task — we  do  not  need 
to  wait  for  its  attainment  to  fight  discrimination.  By 
advancing  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  to  positions  of 
equality  without  public  fanfare  and  clamor,  we  initiate 
education  through  action,  place  the  minorities  in  a  new 
light  and  express  our  democratic  ideals.  The  fears  which 
prevent  progress  were  shown  to  be  false.  In  this  field, 
too,  "there  is  nothing  to  fear  but  fear." 


"Messiah"  Concert 

Robert  Haven  Schauffler 


I  love  to  play  my  'cello  in  the  throng 

Of  those  who  meet,  with  string  and  tube  and  voice, 
To  sun  themselves  on  Handel's  river  of  song 

And  shoot  the  rapids  of  Rejoice,  rejoice! 


Thus,  in  my  own  days,  gloom  outpaces  pleasure. 

The  Amen  of  my  sunlit  span  of  Earth 
Draws  nearer  to  intone  the  final  measure 

Of  play  and  toil,  of  friendship,  love  and  mirth. 


Alas!  the  minutes  fly,  the  pleasure  flows 

Too  swiftly  to  that  mournful  moment  when 

The  raptures  and  the  hallelujahs  close, 

And  beauty  and  delight  declare  Amen. 


To  leave  his  world  a  victim  of  the  nations 

That  rage  together  furiously,  with  hearts 

United  but  in  mutual  detestations, 

Must  harrow  each  world-lover  who  departs. 


Unfathomed  peace  of  liberty's  "great  light" — 

Come  and  vouchsafe,  before  our  closing  chords, 

To  us  who  "walk  in  darkness"  now,  the  sight 

Of  all  men  beating  plowshares  out  of  swords. 
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THE  SURVEY 


An  American  director  of  workers'  education  confers  with  some  leaders  of  Japan's  new  labor  movement 


Union  Teacher 


A  British  coal  miner  turned  American  educator,  and  the  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  workers'  classes  and  recreation  he  heads  —  a  Survey  close-up. 

BEULAH  AMIDON 


"r"]HHE  PROBLEM  OF  WORKERS*  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

J.  at  this  time  is  not  to  get  teachers,  discussion  leaders, 
or  good  teaching  materials,  but  to  get  the  participation 
of  union  members,"  said  Mark  Starr,  education  director 
of  one  of  the  most  effective  American  labor  bodies,  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  (AFL), 
in  the  course  of  a  recent  interview.  "And  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, "there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  important  for  as  many  citizens  as  possible  to  be 
informed  about  current  events,  economic  trends,  recent 
developments  in  such  fields  as  psychology,  child  care, 
human  relations,  international  relations,  and  so  on." 

The  ILGWU  which  today  has  423,000  paid  members, 
has  an  extensive  program  of  education  and  recreation,  in 
which  some  20,000  men  and  women — 4  or  5  percent  of  the 
membership — participate.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  heydey 
of  the  union's  educational  activities,  in  the  mid-Thirties, 
when  30,000  union  members  (25  percent  of  the  total,  at 
that  time)  were  enrolled  in  classes  and  recreation  groups. 
At  that  time,  the  ILGWU,  recovered  from  the  weaken- 
ing struggles  of  the  preceding  decade,  took  advantage 
of  the  newly  enacted  National  Labor  Relations  law  to 
organize  in  hundreds  of  shops  and  communities  where 
the  union  hitherto  had  been  barred.  This  upsurge  in 


union  membership  and  enthusiasm  was  reflected  in  the 
enrollment  in  classes  in  labor  history,  current  events,  pub- 
lic speaking,  economics,  psychology,  music,  art,  handi- 
crafts, dancing,  and  so  on. 

The  workers'  education  activities  were  developed  by 
the  union  leadership,  with  the  special  attention  of  the 
president,  David  Dubinsky,  and  Julius  Hochman,  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee.  They  put  Mark  Starr 
on  the  staff  as  director,  to  adapt  and  expand  the  program 
initially  established  in  1917.  Both  his  experience  and  edu- 
cation were  singularly  appropriate  preparation  for  this 
task. 

Mark  Starr  was  born  in  the  village  of  Shoscombe  in 
Somersetshire,  England,  where  his  father  was  a  coal 
miner.  One  of  seven  children,  Mark  received  his  early 
education  in  a  local  school  and  at  the  family  hearth  on 
Sunday  evenings  when  his  mother  read  aloud  to  her 
brood.  At  thirteen,  the  boy  was  considered  ready  to  earn 
his  own  living.  For  a  year  he  worked  as  a  hod  carrier 
at  four  shillings  a  week,  then  on  his  fourteenth  birthday 
he  went  into  the  mines  with  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother,  first  as  a  "powder  monkey"  on  the  night  shift, 
later  as  a  "carting  boy." 

He  spent  seven  years  in  the  coal  mines  in  England 
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and  Wales,  attending  night  school  whenever  he  could, 
and  spending  most  of  his  scant  leisure  in  reading.  Then, 
in  1915,  the  Rhondda  district  of  the  South  Wales  Miners' 
Federation  awarded  him  a  two-year  scholarship  to  the 
Labor  College  in  London. 

Here  he  saw  everything  he  could,  read  everything  he 
could,  and  was  particularly  influenced  by  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Huxley,  Marx,  Jack  London,  Wells,  and  Shaw.  While 
working  back  in  the  mines  he  wrote  his  first  book,  "A 
Worker  Looks  at  History."  His  scholarship  was  renewed 
for  two  years,  then  Mr.  Starr  returned  briefly  to  South 
Wales  where  he  taught  economics  and  social  history  to 
his  fellow-miners.  But  he  soon  stepped  into  a  bigger 
job — divisional  organizer  and  lecturer  in  the  British  Na- 
tional Council  of  Labor  Colleges,  a  post  he  held  for 
seven  years,  traveling  widely  and  writing  constantly, 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  text  books,  including  "A  Worker 
Looks  at  Economics." 


IT  WAS  IN   1928  THAT  HE  CAME  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,   AT 

first  only  on  a  visitor's  visa,  to  teach  at  Brookwood  Labor 
College,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  full  time  school 
established  in  a  beautiful  setting  and  with  high  hopes 
of  developing  a  trained,  forward-looking  leadership  for 
the  American  labor  movement.  Here  Mark  Starr  de- 
cided to  obtain  American  citizenship  (he  married  Helen 
G.  Norton,  a  fellow-teacher)  and  to  put  down  new  roots 
in  the  USA.  Brookwood  was  plagued  with  financial 
problems  and  political  dissension.  Mr.  Starr  in  1935 
accepted  the  post  he  now  holds. 

The  ILGWU  national  headquarters  is  a  big,  modern 
office  building  just  beyond  the  north  edge  of  New  York 
City's  garment  district,  the  center  of  the  industry.  From 
his  department's  pleasant  suite  of  rooms,  high  above  the 
noisy  streets,  Mr.  Starr  cooperates  in  the  work  of  the 
union's  twenty-nine  educational  directors,  a  third  of 
whom  are  located  in  New  York  City. 

The  educational  program  in  this  union  center,  as  Mr. 
Starr  described  it  has  three  phases.  First,  training  for 
union  service,  which  ranges  from  courses  for  new  mem- 
bers to  officers'  qualification  courses  and,  most  recently, 
a  full  time  Training  Institute,  which  guarantees  jobs  and 
union  membership  to  its  graduates.  The  Institute's  aim  is 
to  develop  leadership  not  only  for  the  headquarters  and 
the  many  locals  of  the  New  York  market  but  for  all  the 
centers  of  the  industry,  which  now  is  nationwide.  Related 
to  this  are  the  part  time  "officer  qualification  courses"  in 
ILGWU  history  and  the  economics  of  the  garment  in- 
dustry, required  of  all  those  aspiring  to  union  offices. 
These  courses — calling  for  45  to  50  hours  of  classwork — 
meet  two  evenings  a  week,  with  trained  teachers  and 
guest  lecturers. 

A  current  problem,  the  work  with  Puerto  Ricans,  is 
peculiar  to  New  York  City.  Many  of  these  300,000  new- 
comers are  going  into  the  needle  trades,  most  of  them 
less  skilled  jobs.  The  membership  of  some  ILGWU 
locals  now  is  more  than  half  Puerto  Rican.  Few  of  these 
island  Americans  speak  English,  many  are  illiterate  even 
in  their  native  Spanish.  This  year  the  Educational  De- 
partment is  providing  teachers  for  fifteen  classes  in  Eng- 
lish for  them  in  six  New  York  locals. 

The  other  phases  are  classroom  education,  with  study 
groups  in  public  speaking,  union  history,  economics,  and 
so' on;  and  mass  education,  which  includes  various  recrea- 


tional   and    cultural    activities,    and    the    union's    paper. 

An  over-all  problem  is  "to  secure  communication  within 
the  union,"  as  Mr.  Starr  put  it.  "When  the  union  was 
small,  it  was  very  tightly  knit.  In  those  days  it  had  a 
definite  'right'  and  'left,'  and  meetings  and  classes  crackled 
with  interest  and  argument.  As  soon  as  the  Communists 
tried  to  capture  the  union,  they  monopolized  the  'opposi- 
tion.' Instead  of  genuine  discussion  and  honest  difference 
of  opinion,  you  now  have  a  purely  artificial  opposition, 
which  sets  forth  familiar  Communist  propaganda  with 
deadly — and  deadening — repetition.  As  a  result,  union 
members  who  once  would  have  been  constructive  critics 
and  gone  to  classes  and  discussion  groups  now  stay  at 
home. 

"Another  factor  is  the  current  competition  which  the 
Educational  Department  has  to  meet.  Once  the  union 
fulfilled  all  the  recreational  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
members.  Today,  there  are  adult  education  classes  in 
the  public  schools  and  elsewhere  plus  the  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  so  on. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Educational  Department,  Mr. 
Starr  pointed  out,  is  as  a  public  relations  agency.  "Classes 
from  both  public  and  private  schools  come  up  here,  to 
find  out  something  about  labor  unions.  They  are  directed 
to  this  department.  We  answer  questions,  show  them 
films  or  film  strips,  try  to  help  them  see  how  a  union 
operates,  to  realize  its  place  in  an  industrial  society.  We 
gladly  welcome  various  civic  organizations,  and  other 
groups— in  a  sense,  we  are  performing  a  public  relations 
task  for  the  whole  labor  movement;  certainly  for  the 
A  F  of  L." 


A 


FIFTY-SIX,  MARK  STARR  is  STILL  ENTHUSIASTIC,  STILL 
idealistic,  though  perhaps  less  sure  than  he  was  in  the 
ardent  years  as  British  Socialist  and  propagandist  that  "the 
better  world"  is  just  around  the  corner.  His  face,  even  in 
respose,  is  alert  and  eager.  He  talks  easily,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  with  the  quiet  authority  of  a  man  who  is 
sure  of  his  facts  and  of  his  convictions. 

His  work  as  labor  educator  has  brought  him  in  touch 
with  many  outstanding  people — from  a  youthful  contact 
with  Keir  Hardie,  to  association  with  General  MacArthur 
as  consultant  on  labor  education  in  1946,  and  including, 
among  many  others,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

One  of  his  numerous  enthusiasms  is  the  language, 
Esperanto,  which  has  yielded  equally  fine  fruits  of  ac- 
quaintance and  experience.  Mark  Starr  was  taught  Esper- 
anto in  his  youth  by  a  sister  who  was  an  enthusiast.  Dur- 
ing his  seven  years  in  England  as  organizer  and  lecturer 
(1921  to  1928)  he  spent  all  his  vacations  in  European 
travel — to  Scandinavia,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  the  Low 
Countries,  Italy.  On  these  trips,  he  lived  with  workers 
of  the  various  countries  and  was  able  to  talk  directly 
with  them  and  their  Esperantist  friends. 

"The  international  language  really  works,"  he  said.  "I 
have  used  it  in  Europe  and  also  in  Japan.  Through  it, 
I  have  gained  an  insight  I  could  have  gotten  no  other 
way.  Talking  through  an  interpreter  is  communicating 
through  a  fog.  But  speaking  directly,  person  to  person, 
as  an  Esperantist,  I  have  been  able  to  establish  real 
bridges  of  understanding.  There  are  few  things  so  im- 
portant in  the  world  of  today." 
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THE  SURVEY 


Housing:  a  1950  Tragedy 


The  success  of  the  real  estate  lobby  in  slowing  and  blocking  recent 
public  housing  programs.    A  story  the  nation  should  know  in  detail. 

LEE    F.    JOHNSON 


SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  HOUSING  AcT  OF  1949,  THE 
real  estate  lobby  has  continued  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  throughout  the  nation  attacking  low  rent  public 
housing.  They  have  conducted  a  well-managed,  clever, 
conscienceless  campaign.  At  this  writing,  in  the  whole 
country  only  about  10,000  low  rent  public  housing  homes 
have  actually  been  started  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1949  Act. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  by  lingering  over  the  dis- 
mal record  of  public  housing  in  1950.  Stronger  will  to 
get  houses  built  on  the  part  of  responsible  national  hous- 
ing officials  in  Washington  would  work  wonders. 

President  Truman  carried  the  case  for  public  low  rent 
housing  to  the  nation  two  years  ago  in  language  that 
all  could  understand  and  a  majority  applaud.  This  fight- 
ing spirit  must  be  reflected  by  his  housing  lieutenants 
in  their  every  act  if  the  program  is  to  progress. 

In  the  late  Thirties  and  early  Forties,  those  who  estab- 
lished housing  policies,  national  and  local,  were  associated 
in  a  great  crusade.  That  spirit  still  exists  among  housing 
officials  at  the  grass  roots,  even  after  ten  years  of  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  When  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  was  adopted,  it  was  believed  that  such  a  spirit  would 
revive  spontaneously,  but  apparently  this  will  not  happen 
until  federal  housing  leaders  throw  themselves  into  the 
job  as  evangelists  and  not  apologists. 

True,  low  rent  public  housing  and  slum  clearance  pro- 
grams have  encountered  obstacles  throughout  the  last 
year  that  would  try  any  man's  soul.  Administrative  ap- 
propriations permitting  adequate  staff  to  be  assembled 
were  delayed  in  Congress  for  months.  Local  housing 
authorities  were  unable  to  find  project  sites,  as  prejudices 
and  fears  were  spread  throughout  the  country  by  the 
enemies  of  public  housing.  While  hundreds  of  new 
local  housing  authorities  were  established  in  many  states, 
to  secure  competent  staff  posed  serious  problems.  To 
achieve  agreement  on  attempts  to  improve  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  standards  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  meant  months  of  delay. 

Time  dragged  by,  and  housing  projects  did  not  sprout 
up  across  the  nation.  Meanwhile,  prices  rose  sharply. 
In  July,  August,  and  September,  1950,  when  red  tape, 
checks  and  double  checks  had  been  cleared  away  some 

•*• 

— By  the  executive  vice-president  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  Inc.  From  his  office  in 
Washington  he  has  participated  in  every  phase 
of  the  battle  for  federal  legislation  which  would 
put  decent  shelter  within  the  reach  of  low  in- 
come and  middle  income  families. 


plans  were  sent  out  for  bids.  These  came  in  prohibitively 
high  in  some  instances.  The  Korean  crisis  was  upon  us, 
and  controls  were  discussed — the  first  to  be  a  limitation 
on  public  housing  to  30,000  units  by  January  1,  1951. 
There  was  indecision  in  the  construction  industry. 

A  few  local  authorities  were  planning  such  extrava- 
gant projects  that  they  were  indefensible  for  low  rent 
public  housing.  The  Housing  Administration  was  rightly 
concerned.  It  could  not  defend  homes  for  low  income 
families  that  were  more  elaborate  than  a  high  percentage 
of  the  substantial  homes  in  those  communities.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  unwilling  to  face  the  fact  that  legitimate 
costs  in  today's  market  for  projects  designed  for  mini- 
mum health-and-decency  living  were  far  in  excess  of 
unit  costs  submitted  to  Congress  in  March  1949  when 
congressional  committees  were  considering  the  housing 
bill. 

At  that  time  it  was  estimated,  in  entire  good  faith, 
that  over  a  six-year  period  dwelling  unit  costs  of  the 
public  housing  program  should  average  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $8,400.  That  would  have  meant  that  under  the 
subsidy  provided  in  the  Act  there  would  have  been 
built  over  a  six-year  period  approximately  810,000  low 
rent  homes  for  American  families  now  living  in  sub- 
standard shelter.  Those  estimates  were  based  on  the  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  construction  costs  would  con- 
tinue to  drop  below  March  1949  levels. 


B 


UT  THOSE  HOPES  SOON  WENT  OUT  THE  WINDOW.    KOREAN 

war  became  a  reality.  Prices  spurted  upward.  If  urgently 
needed  homes  are  to  be  built  for  low  income  families, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  get  acceptance  from  the 
public  and  Congress  of  the  high  costs,  due  to  the  fact 
that  March  1949  estimates  have  proved  inaccurate  be- 
cause of  conditions  beyond  anyone's  control.  This  means 
far  fewer  than  810,000  homes  will  be  built  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  homes  that  are  built  will 
provide  a  safe  and  decent  living  standard — not  fancy 
homes  but  constructed  to  the  needs  of  the  families  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  at  today's  lowest  possible  costs. 
(As  of  November  1,  1950,  the  figure  per  dwelling  unit 
is  already  approximately  25  percent  above  the  March 
1949  estimates.) 

Local  housing  authorities  throughout  the  nation  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Administration  in  explor- 
ing every  possible  means  of  cutting  costs.  Experienced 
Authorities  will  assist  the  less  experienced.  They  will 
make  sure  that  several  bids  are  secured  and  that  any 
tendency  to  pad  bids  or  increase  costs  through  collusion 
is  ferreted  out  and  eliminated.  If,  after  thorough  self- 
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discipline,  it  is  found  that  prices  in  some  areas  are  too 
high  to  permit  public  acceptance  of  homes  built  for  low 
income  families  they  will  defer  the  projects. 

That  kind  of  federal-local  cooperation  in  the  public 
low  rent  housing  program  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  of 
1950.  It  indicates  that  in  1951  the  program  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  actually  will  get  under  way. 

Under  the  guise  of  "privat*  enterprise,"  the  home  build- 
ing industry  during  the  past  year  has  produced  more 
than  a  million  shelters,  most  of  them  overpriced,  many 
of  them  jerry-built. 

Nevertheless,  numerous  desperate  families  have  been 
forced  to  buy  or  rent  such  highly  unsatisfactory  homes. 
The  builder,  and  the  money  lender,  each  has  had  his 
investment  guaranteed  up  to  90  percent  and  in  the 
case  of  veterans  even  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Underwritten  by  the  government,  the 
home  building  industry  has  experienced  a  gold  rush,  a 
bonanza,  during  which  it  has  combined  with  financing 
and  real  estate  interests  to  kill  public  housing  for  low 
income  families  for  whom  "private  enterprise"  cannot 
hope  to  build.  Millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  this 
self-appointed  task.  It  constitutes  the  most  dramatic  hous- 
ing story  of  1950,  one  which  all  the  nation  should  know 
and  understand. 

Before  considering  this  nationwide  attack  on  the  low 
rent  housing  program,  it  should  be  realized  that  although 
it  took  more  than  a  year  to  get  10,000  homes  under  con- 
struction by  October  20,  1950,  some  679  American  com- 
munities applied  to  the  Public  Housing  Authority  (the 
body  administering  the  public  housing  section  of  the 
1949  Act)  for  low  rent  public  housing  loans.  Reserva- 
tions for  loans  had  been  approved  for  630  cities,  and  co- 
operation agreements  (between  municipal  governments 
and  local  housing  authorities)  in  470  communities. 

Final  development  programs  have  been  passed  for  204 
projects  comprising  50,013  low  rent  homes,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 20  there  were  11,104  dwelling  units  actually  under 
construction. 

Those  figures  indicate  that  at  last  the  program  is  off 
to  a  start.  They  prove  that  nearly  700  American  com- 
munities want  to  move  ahead. 

Powerful  groups  are  prepared  to  block  that  program, 
among  them  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  the 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League,  the  National 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Associations,  together  with  minor 
special  interests  they  have  been  able  to  influence. 

Here  are  facts  to  back  up  this  statement.  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  leaders 
of  those  organizations  passed  out  word  to  their  locals  to 
establish  war  chests  for  "educational  campaigns."  In 
November  1949,  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  adopted  the  following  state- 
ment of  intent: 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  socialized  [public]  housing. 
...  It  is  vital  that  efforts  be  concentrated  through  local  and 
state  action  by  referenda  and  other  means  to  carry  on  the 
fight,  and  to  that  end,  we  urge  the  Realtors'  Washington 
Committee  to  continue  to  furnish  its  assistance  at  local  and 
state  levels.  We  feel  that  state  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
repeal  or  forbid  tax  exemptions  or  preferences  for  socialized 
housing  unless  approved  by  voters  in  the  municipality  where 
the  housing  is  located. 

'While    resisting    socialized    housing    as    public    policy,    the 
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Photos  from  Housing  Authority  of  Savannah 


Before  and  after  in  St.  Louis 
— A  row  of  rickety  houses, 
below,  with  its  only  plumbing 
an  outdoor  water  tap  precari- 
ously near  an  unsanitary  privy, 
has  given  way  tc 


Contrasts  in  low  income  living 
— Left,  an  uncleared  slum  in 
Savannah,  Georgia.  Below,  a 
housing  project  and  com- 
munity building  in  the  same 
city. 


Photos  from  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority 


— a  group  of  trim  homes,  above,  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences,  built 
by  the  local  housing  authority. 


National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  should  seek, 
through  the  Realtors'  Washington  Committee,  an  amendment 
to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  limiting  occupancy  in  all 
socialized  housing  to  the  indigent,  and  prohibiting  govern- 
ment employes  from  living  in  such  housing. 

Promptly  after  that  declaration  of  policy,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  and  the  United  States 
Savings  and  Loan  League  issued  kits  of  materials  to  as- 
sist their  workers  throughout  the  nation  to  fight  public 
low  rent  housing  and  slum  clearance. 

The  kits  give  step  by  step  instructions  for  influencing 
public  opinion,  atnd  include  sample  advertising  copy  for 
newspapers,  materials  for  speeches,  and  so  on. 

Summarizing  hundreds  of  pages  of  guide  materials  in 
both  the  Home  Builders  and  the  Savings  and  Loan 
League  kits,  their  followers  are  directed  to: 

1.  Attack  at  the  state  level,  urging  amendments  to  state 
laws  demanding  referenda  in  cities  applying  for  public  hous- 
ing  projects.    (Forty-four    state    legislatures    are    meeting    in 
regular  session  in  1951.     Attacks  on  public  low-rent  housing 
and  slum  clearance  should  be  anticipated  by   the  electorate 
in  every  one  of  them.     Only  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Virginia  are  regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
not  scheduled.) 

2.  Insist  that  public  housing  represents  "stateism,"  "social- 
ism," or  any  other  "scareism." 

3.  Insist  that  public  housing  is  "political  housing." 

4.  Ask  the  question:  "Do  you  want  to  pay  someone  else's 
rent?" 

5.  Attempt  to  stop  city  councils  from  adopting  cooperation 
agreements   between   the  city   and   local  housing  authorities. 

6.  Where   state   laws   permit,   attempt   to   secure   sufficient 
petition  signatures  to  force  a  referendum. 

7.  Failing   that,   turn  to  the   courts  to  attempt   to   enjoin 
city  governments  from  entering  into  contracts  on  the  theory 
that  local  tax  exemption  is  in  fact  an  additional  city  tax  bur- 
den throwing  such  cities  into  the  position  of  having  exceeded 
statutory  tax  limitation. 

8.  Attempt  to  force  an  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  and  to  state  laws,  limiting  occupancy  in  public  housing 
projects  to  the  indigent. 

9.  Point  out  the  alleged  failure  of  public  housing  programs 
to  clear  slums  or  re-house  families  in  the  greatest  need. 

10.  Describe  temporary  war  housing  as  typical  public  hous- 
ing, and  ask  your  cities  if  they  want  more  of  the  same. 

11.  Wherever  possible  stir  up  religious  and  racial  prejudices, 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  sites. 

Most  reasonable  folk  would  read  those  instructions  and 
say,  "But  responsible  business  men  would  never  subscribe 
to  such  a  campaign."  Let's  see  what  happened  in  a  few 
spots.  In  such  widely  separated  areas  as  Lubbock,  Texas, 
and  Roanoke,  Virginia,  identical  advertisements  appeared 
with  the  caption:  "THERE  ARE  TOO  MANY 
'JOKERS'  IN  THE  SOCIALIZED  PUBLIC  HOUS- 
ING DEAL."  After  identical  illustrations  the  following 
text  (here  summarized)  appeared:  1.  Public  housing  adds 
to  everyone's  local  taxes.  2.  Public  housing  reduces  home 
owners'  property  values.  3.  Public  housing  decreases  the 
value  of  rental  property.  4.  Public  housing  is  a  threat  to 
every  business  and  profession  in  the  city  in  which  it  is 
built.  5.  Public  housing  penalizes  those  with  thrift  and 
faith  in  their  own  abilities.  6.  Public  housing  is  federally 
controlled — the  local  government  is  a  Washington 
"stooge." 
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In  Savannah,  Georgia,  an  advertisement,  signed  by  the 
Savannah  Real  Estate  Board,  carried  the  headline,  "Pub- 
lic Housing  Means  an  End  of  Racial  Segregation  in 
Savannah!" 

From  Seattle  to  Miami,  from  Maine  to  California,  these 
and  similar  charges  have  been  spread  on  billboards,  used 
in  newspaper  advertisements  and  as  paid  radio  plugs. 

Public  housing  suffered  major  defeats  by  referenda  in 
Seattle;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Houston.  It  had  notable 
victories  in  Miami,  Florida;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Beau- 
mont and  Waco,  Texas. 

The  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  public  low 
rent  housing  has  been  accepted  by  more  than  600  Amer- 
ican communities.  In  a  vast  majority  of  them  the  real 
estate  lobby  has  attempted  to  stop  the  program  at  some 
stage  of  its  development.  This  lobby  has  been  defeated 
in  hundreds  of  American  communities  at  the  hands  of 
elected  city  officials.  In  only  twenty-six  communities 
have  referenda  been  called  for.  In  those  elections  public 
housing  has  had  eight  victories  and  seventeen  defeats. 
Despite  the  real  estate  lobby's  large  expenditures  of  time 
and  money,  the  American  people  continue  to  urge  that 
the  low  rent  public  housing  program  go  forward. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
lobby's  unfair  methods  will  strengthen  support  for  public 
housing  in  this  country.  The  American  people  have  de- 
termined that  slums  must  go,  and  that  families  of  low 
income  are  entitled  to  adequate  shelter.  The  American 
people  believe  in  fair  play.  Even  more  important,  they 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  less  fortunate 
fellow  citizens. 


t*Jo   MUCH    FOR    POTENTIAL — AND    ACTUAL — HOUSING    UNDER 

the  Act  of  1949,  and  the  climate  of  opinion  the  real 
estate  interests  are  trying  to  create. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Housing  Bill  of  1950,  in- 
troduced early  in  the  Second  Session  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress. With  support  from  organized  labor,  veterans  and 
public  interest  groups,  the  Administration  sponsored  the 
inclusion  of  a  strong  Cooperative  Housing  title. 

That  cooperative  program  was  aimed  at  producing 
about  250,000  homes  at  minimum  costs  to  families  of  the 
middle  income  third.  It  was  an  ingenious  plan  to  per- 
mit families  with  incomes  of  from  $2,800  to  $4,400  to 
help  themselves  secure  homes  of  high  standard.  The 
federal  government  would  have  assisted  by  making  pos- 
sible long  term  loans  at  3  percent  interest  rates.  The 
program  would  have  been  administered  by  a  Coopera- 
tive Housing  Administration,  established  as  a  constituent 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  It  would 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  job  of  proving  that  through 
cooperatives  it  is  possible  for  the  middle  income  families, 
who  are  totally  ignored  in  current  housing  programs,  to 
secure  decent  homes  within  their  means. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  approved  the  plan,  watered  down  as  to 
size,  but  retaining  the  principle. 

All  the  forces  that  were  brought  to  bear  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  public  low  rent  housing  the  year  before,  rallied 
to  defeat  the  middle  income  housing  program.  They 
were  backed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  de- 
clared the  program  inflationary. 


The  debate  in  both  Senate  and  House  was  extensive, 
and  at  times  bitter.  The  proposal  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  43  to  38;  in  the  House  by  218  to  155. 

In  view  of  today's  international  crisis,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  of  all  construction,  it  is  still  un- 
decided whether  efforts  will  be  made  early  in  the  82nd 
Congress  to  revive  the  middle  income  housing  program. 

Even  before  June  25,  1950,  when  the  United  States  de- 
cided, as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  to  furnish  aid 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  civic  organizations  expressed 
concern  about  inflationary  trends  that  were  threatening 
to  destroy  the  nation's  housing  program. 

After  the  invasion  of  Korea,  those  organizations  were 
disturbed  because  the  first  anti-inflationary  measure  taken 
by  the  Administration,  was  to  limit  the  number  of  public 
low  rent  homes  that  could  be  placed  under  construction 
by  January  1,  1951  to  30,000.  The  limitation  as  to  num- 
ber, in  view  of  the  actual  production  record  of  public 
housing,  was  not  disturbing.  But  they  questioned  the 
principle — that  is,  that  inflation  could  be  controlled  by 
slowing  down  the  number  of  homes  to  be  produced  for 
those  in  the  greatest  need. 


'N  AUGUST  5,  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  TWENTY-TWO  NATION- 
al  organizations  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  President  express- 
ing their  concern  at  the  way  critical  housing  problems 
are  being  handled.  Led  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
John  O'Grady,  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Charities,  spokesmen  for  labor,  veterans,  re- 
ligious, social  work,  cooperative,  minority,  and  public 
interest  groups  presented  six  points  for  a  national  hous- 
ing policy.  They  said: 

"The  continuing  housing  shortage  will  be  intensified 
in  many  areas.  The  government's  powers  and  programs 
in  the  housing  field  should  be  geared  immediately  to  re- 
lieve these  shortages.  Problems  growing  out  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage — the  need  for  additional  housing,  curtail- 
ment of  non-essential  building,  the  allocation  of  building 
materials,  the  speculation  in  real  estate — should  be  viewed 
as  facets  of  the  same  problem,  a  shortage  of  housing. 

"It  is  recommended  that  decisive  actions  in  the  public 
interest  be  taken  now  to  stabilize  the  housing  situation. 
We  regret  that  the  only  action  so  far  taken  has  seriously 
restricted  the  vitally  needed  public  housing  program, 
while  only  superficial  measures  have  been  applied  to  the 
private  housing  field.  These  latter  measures  appear 
likely  to  have  little  effect  for  many  months  on  the  present 
dangerous  price  and  material  situation,  due  to  the  large 
volume  of  present  construction  and  outstanding  financial 
commitments. 

"We  urge  that  a  national  housing  policy  be  established 
to  channel  labor  and  materials  available  for  civilian  use 
into  the  production  of  a  maximum  number  of  standard 
permanent  homes,  single  or  multiple,  private  and  public 
at  the  lowest  rentals  or  sales  prices,  in  accordance  with 
national  plans  for  increased  production  and  local  housing 
needs.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  that  priority  be  given 
to  moderate  priced  housing  and  to  low  rent  housing,  as 
distinguished  from  high  priced  or  luxury  housing,  always 
maintaining  existing  preferences  for  homes  for  veterans. 

"It  is  clear  that  large  sections  of  low  income  families  do 
not  have  suitable  housing.  Public  low  rent  housing 
represents  the  only  program  for  meeting  this  long 
neglected  need." 
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Their  specific  recommendations  were: 

1.  Building  materials  should  be  allocated  according  to  the 
general    objective   of   national   housing   policy   for   maximum 
conservation  and  effectiveness  in  their  use. 

2.  Adequate  efforts  should  be  made  to  stabilize  prices  of 
building  materials  at  June,  1950,  levels. 

3.  Limitations   should    be   placed   first   upon   non-essential, 
non-residential   construction   and   luxury  housing. 

4.  In  view  of  the  long  neglected  and  increasing  need  for 
decent  housing  among   low   income  families,   the  minimum 
allocation   for   public   housing   should   not   be   less   than   the 
relatively   small   number  of  dwellings  authorized  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.    The  amount  is  small  compared  to  the 
number  of  private  homes  started  during  1949  and  1950.    The 
low  rent  program  will  use  a  minimum  of  materials  and  be 
of  maximum  effect  within  the  area  of  greatest  housing  need. 

5.  High  priority  should  be  given  for  the  completion  and 
new    construction    of   essential    community   facilities   such   as 
schools,  hospitals,  and  sewers. 

6.  Demolition   or  final   disposal   of   dwellings   now   under 
public  control  or  ownership  should  be  halted,  except  in  the 
case  of  occupant  groups  in  permanent  housing. 

It  was  believed  that,  this  advice  was  sound  in  August, 
and  it  is  equally  valid  in  November.  With  the  exception 
of  a  stop-order  on  disposition  of  government-owned 
housing,  these  recommendations  have  received  scant 
consideration. 

On  September  1,  1950,  Congress  adopted  the  long  and 
complicated  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  In  the 
delegation  of  authority  by  the  President,  real  estate  credit 
controls  were  assigned  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  sub- 
ject to  the  concurrence  of  the  Housing  Administration. 
It  was  also  made  clear  that  Raymond  M.  Foley,  the  Hous- 
ing Administrator,  is  responsible  for  government  guaran- 
teed or  aided  programs. 

Immediately  after  this  delegation  of  authority  there 
followed  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  Adminis- 
trator, representatives  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boards,  and 
outside  interests  affected  by  such  controls.  Labor,  veterans, 
and  public  interest  groups,  among  others,  were  consulted, 
though  their  advice  was  not  accepted. 

On  October  10,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  the 
concurrence  of  Administrator  Foley,  made  public  its 
Regulation  X  which  became  effective  two  days  later. 
Aimed  at  curbing  inflation,  the  regulation  called  for  down 
payments  on  new  homes  ranging  from  10  percent  in  the 
$5,000  and  under  price  range  to  50  percent  at  $25,000 
and  over,  with  preference  for  veterans  up  to  10  per- 
centage points.  The  regulations  are  intended  to  gear 
housing  production  to  not  more  than  800,000  to  850,- 
000  new  housing  units  next  year. 

Just  how  will  this  work? 

If  a  non-veteran  can  find  a  new  home  costing  $5,000 
(which  is  a  practical  impossibility)  he  would  have  to 
make  a  down  payment  of  $500,  while  a  veteran  would 
make  a  down  payment  of  $250. 

If  a  non-veteran  can  find  a  new  home  costing  $9,000 
his  down  payment  would  be  $1,900  while  the  veteran 
would  make  a  down  payment  of  $1,000. 

A  non-veteran  would  have  to  make  a  down  payment  of 
$3,100  on  a  $12,000  home  while  a  veteran's  down  pay- 
ment would  be  $1,900. 

So  it  goes  up  the  ladder  to  a  down  payment  of  50 
percent  on  homes  costing  $24,500  or  more,  or  45  percent 
for  veterans. 


In  a  statement  on  October  11,  President  William  Green 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  said  in  part: 

"The  new  mortgage  credit  regulations  issued  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  eliminate  any  chance  for  most,  if  not 
all,  families  in  the  low  and  middle  income  brackets  to 
purchase  new  houses.  These  are  the  families  who  have 
the  most  acute  need  of  housing.  .  .  .  Most  houses  will  be 
sold  to  the  wealthier  families,  having  the  least  need  for 
housing  but  who  can  afford  the  high  down  payments 
required  under  the  new  regulations." 

When  labor  and  civic  organizations  were  consulted 
they  suggested  minimum  down  payments  in  the  housing 
brackets  where  the  need  is  greatest.  They  urged  that 
somehow  credit  controls  be  delayed  pending  a  full  study 
of  the  total  construction  needs.  Mr.  Green  stated  further: 
"It  is  our  belief  that  no  equitable  housing  program  could 
be  worked  out  until  a  determination  was  made  stating 
just  how  much  material  and  manpower  now  being  used 
for  housing  construction  would  be  needed  for  defense 
purposes,  and  until  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  cut 
back  non-essential  construction.  We  urged  that  the  first 
necessary  step  was  an  adequate  allocations  and  priorities 
program  for  building  materials  which  would  channel  the 
resources  of  the  construction  industry  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  defense  program  and  the  civilian 
population." 

This  is  certainly  the  sensible  course.  In  Washington, 
however,  the  obvious  answer  too  often  is  arrived  at 
only  after  many  false  starts.  Credit  controls  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  apply,  but  that  part  of  the  defense  job 
given  the  recently  created  National  Production  Authority 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  highly  complex. 
That  new  agency  must  determine  the  nation's  needs,  both 
defense  and  civilian.  It  must  have  an  inventory  of  critical 
materials.  It  must  be  in  a  position  to  channel  them 
into  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  There  must  be  complete 
coordination  of  the  nation's  resources,  manpower,  and  pro- 
duction capacity. 

Obviously,  this  calls  for  a  system  of  priorities  and  allo- 
cations. Price  controls  on  a  wide  scale  are  inevitable  if 
the  emergency  becomes  more  critical.  In  that  case,  the 
coordination  of  our  economy  by  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  must  be  complete. 


H, 


I  OUSING  IS   ONLY   PART  OF  THIS   MUCH  GREATER  PROBLEM, 

but  it  is  a  vital  part.  Thus  far  it  has  received  the  most 
stringent  controls  of  the  whole  defense  effort,  and  they 
have  been  unequally  applied  so  that  they  affect  only 
the  low  and  middle  income  groups. 

Within  the  larger  framework  of  the  total  economy,  the 
crying  need  in  housing  is  the  development  of  a  balanced 
defense  policy  for  the  months  just  ahead.  Thus  far,  the 
Administration  has  been  attacking  the  problem  piecemeal. 
Experts  throughout  the  nation  are  preparing  recommen- 
dations for  such  a  policy.  When  they  are  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Administration  and  Congress, 
they  will  constitute  the  most  specific  recommendations 
that  those  outside  of  government  are  in  a  position  to 
make. 

The  year  1951  presents  a  great  challenge  in  the  field  of 
housing.  It  is  a  challenge  that  will  be  met  successfully 
only  if  men  and  women,  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, are  prepared  to  make  that  prediction  come  true. 
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QEOQRAPHY  to  QEOTECHNICS  ...  a  Series 


IIL  Genesis  and  Jefferson 


BENTON  MACKAYE 


IN  MY  PREVIOUS  INSTALLMENT  I  DEFINED  GEOTECHNICS, 
scanned  its  scope,  and  cited  some  first  hand  observa- 
tions bearing  on  its  development  in  the  present  century. 
Now  for  its  earlier  American  genesis,  starting  this  off  in 
Biblical  style  but  fitting  it  to  the  pantheism  of  the 
American  aborigines: 

"In  the  beginning  it  was  heaven  on  earth  in  the  land  of 
America.  There  was  but  one  environment — the  primeval. 
And  the  Great  Spirit  reigneth  in  the  firmament  where  aery 
aircraft  snorteth  not.  And  He  had  divided  the  waters  from 
the  waters,  those  under  the  firmament  from  those  above,  in 
a  perfect  hydrologic  cycle.  Floods  there  were  in  proper  sea- 
son on  the  flood  plains.  These  plains  belongeth  to  the  river; 
invaded  not  were  they  by  urban  trespass.  Verily,  it  was  so. 
Dry  land  there  was  which  erodeth  not,  save  at  a  rate  only 
in  eons  told.  This  indeed  was  good.  .  .  . 

"Grass  gloried  in  mid-continent,  and  tree-yielding  seed 
spread  forest  east  and  west  unto  the  distant  shores.  And  the 
waters  did  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,  not  merely  the  fowl  that  flyeth  above  but  moose 
and  bear  and  every  beast  that  runneth  or  prowleth  below. 
Fruitful  were  they  and  multiplying,  but  in  numbers  not  be- 
yond the  powers  of  herb  and  tree  to  yield  a  good  standard 
of  living.  Perfect  to  a  microbe  was  the  biologic  balance. 
Believe  it  or  not,  it  was  so.  ... 

"And  man  appeareth  in  this  land  of  America,  mayhap  from 
the  far  Bering  Strait.  Red  of  skin  and  in  feathered  garb,  he 
took  dominion  over  fish  and  fowl  and  beast,  but  damaged  not 
the  sequence  of  their  progeny.  .  .  . 

"And  it  came  to  pass  diat  a  new  kind  of  man  appeareth, 
of  thin  and  bleached  hide,  but  laden  thick  with  gunnery. 
Suddenly,  widiout  warning,  appeareth  he  on  ships  borne 
from  far  lands  across  the  seas.  By  right  of  might  claimeth 
he  dominion  over  the  land  of  America." 

.  .  .  And  now  in  modern  idiom  listen  to  his  story: 

"The  history  of  English  settlement  in  America  began 
on  a  beautiful  April  morning  in  1607." — So  say  Nevins 
and  Commager  in  the  first  sentence  of  their  "History 
of  the  United  States."  They  go  on  to  say  that  Captain 
John  Smith  was  there  and  that  his  men  were  "almost 
ravished"  to  see  such  "goodly  tall  trees  with  such  fresh 
waters."  These  seven  words  epitomize  primeval  America. 
The  new  Americans  went  to  work  on  it — and  with  even 
less  comprehension  of  their  job  than  most  of  us  Ameri- 


cans have  of  our  job  today.  With  vaguest  notion  of  how 
to  go  about  it  they  set  out  to  make  a  continent  habitable 
by  the  standards  of  their  race. 

From  1607  at  Jamestown,  and  1620  at  Plymouth,  let  us 
jump  to  1776.  By  and  large  the  original  American  scene 
was  still  nearly  all  intact.  There  were  a  few  clearings 
in  the  solid  eastern  forest  along  the  great  interior  path 
blazed  by  the  French  from  Quebec  to  Detroit  and  on 
to  New  Orleans — via  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  There  were  natural  "oak 
openings"  that  antedated  settlements  to  come  in  the  hard- 
wood forests  of  the  Middle  West — east  of  the  prairies 
and  the  plains.  But  the  main  man-made  openings  were 
those  of  English  settlements  on  the  narrow  threshold  of 
the  continent  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Appalachians; 
also,  in  a  couple  of  areas  across  the  latter  range  on  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  On  the  whole,  the 
primeval  environment  prevailed.  The  urban  environ- 
ment was  limited  to  a  few  seaport  towns,  chief  of  which 
were  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Around  these  footholds  a  series  of  rural  settings  had  been 
opened  in  the  forest,  making  sites  for  thirteen  little  re- 
gional communities,  each  colony  going  its  respective  way 
of  life  under  its  own  name. 

Thus  far  had  descendants  of  Captain  John  Smith's 
men  (and  others)  rendered  the  continent  habitable  for 
the  white  men's  needs.  What  next  in  the  big  job  ahead? 

TO  MAKE  AMERICA  MORE  HABITABLE 


1     EW    OF    THE    MODERN    PROBLEMS    OF    HABITABILITY    WERE 

sensed  in  our  colonial  era.  They  were  latent  only,  espe- 
cially the  riddles  and  paradoxes  which  were  to  arise  with 
modern  invention. 

Take  social  habitability.  Within  each  of  the  thirteen 
regions  cleared  for  settlement  the  balance  of  environment 
was  generally  satisfactory.  Much  of  the  primeval  setting 
was  a  liability  to  be  pushed  back  out  of  the  way.  The 
modern  invasion  of  urban  influence  upon  the  rural  was 
undreamed  of.  Each  town  stayed  put  within  its  natural 
bounds.  Boston  was  Boston  and  Cambridge  was  Cam- 
bridge; the  agglomeration  of  a  "Greater"  Boston  had  not 
yet  drowned  civic  sense  in  a  score  or  more  of  once  self- 
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recognized  communities. 

The  community  par  excellence  was  (and  is)  the  colo- 
nial New  England  village.  Take  my  own  hill  hamlet — 
Shirley  Center,  Massachusetts,  as  I  knew  it  as  a  boy,  with 
its  seventy-one  souls  in  the  1880's.  A  meeting  house,  a 
red  brick  schoolhouse,  a  store,  farmhouses,  wheelwright 
shop  and  town  hall — seats  respectively  of  religion,  educa- 
tion, commerce,  agriculture,  industry,  and  government — 
the  basic  elements  of  civilization.  All  were  arranged 
around  the  "common"  or  "folkland,"  direct  descendant 
of  Anglo-Saxon  commonweal. 

Except  for  the  motor  car  and  plumbing,  this  descrip- 
tion holds  in  large  measure  for  Shirley  Center  today  as 
I  sit  in  my  white  clapboard  house  on  one  of  its  shaded 
streets  and  write  these  words.  The  New  England  com- 
munity is  yet  a  potent  force  which  can  play  its  part  in 
our  future  and  not  a  sweet  old  nostalgic  myth  to  be 
fondly  kissed  goodbye.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  only 
community  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  this  world, 
where  the  town  meeting  functions  as  a  true  town  legis- 
lature. 

Problems  of  physical  habitability  were  beginning  to 
stir  even  in  colonial  times.  However,  they  remained 
practically  unrecognized.  The  notion  of  conservation  was 
about  as  familiar  to  the  average  American  pioneer  as 
the  binomial  theorem  to  a  Hottentot.  Why  otherwise? 
Here  was  the  forest  close  at  hand  with  its  prodigious 
supply  of  fuel  and  housing  materials.  Here  were  the 
rivers  to  float  corn  to  market,  and  their  tributaries  to 
turn  the  waterwheels  to  make  the  needed  grist  and  lum- 
ber. These  resources  were  appreciated  as  basic  to  build- 
ing homesteads,  but  why  worry  about  their  future?  Why 
think  of  replacing  the  forest  when  its  limits  seemed  in- 
terminable? Just  make  another  gash  in  the  wilderness 
and  move  on. 


ENTER  "ECOLOGY" 

1 N      OTHER      WORDS,      OUR      FOREFATHERS      CONCEIVED      NOT 

"ecology."  We  don't  comprehend  it  yet,  we  ordinary 
folks.  But  it  underlies  the  "how"  of  habitability:  How 
to  make  the  American  or  any  other  continent  more 
habitable?  So  let  us  here  and  now  add  this  essential 
term  to  our  geotechnic  vocabulary. 

Ecology  concerns  the  working  of  the  "wilderness  com- 
munity." This  I  have  identified  in  a  previous  install- 
ment as  a  plant  and  animal  society,  a  wildlife  civilization 
— whether  swamp,  desert,  tundra,  prairie,  ocean  beach, 
or  forest. 

Take  the  forest  civilization.  Take  one  of  its  several 
forest  communities — the  original  white  pine  community 
of  the  northern  Atlantic  States.  Who's  who  among  its 
citizens?  High  in  the  social  scale  among  the  plant  folk 
are  the  pine  himself  and  his  brother  the  hemlock,  along 
with  the  shadbush,  laurel  and  kindred  undercover. 
Among  the  top  animal  folks  we  find  the  deer,  the  squir- 
rel, "Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Rabbit,"  along  with  their 
feathered  neighbors,  the  thrush  and  grouse.  Lower  down 
the  scale  we  find  lush  ferns  and  mosses,  along  with  their 
animal  cousins,  the  turtles  and  the  frogs.  At  bottom  lie 
the  "untouchables" — the  worm,  spider,  and  microbe  busy 
mixing  dead  leaves  with  powered  granite  to  make  the 
living  pulsing  humus  that  forms  the  community's  floor 


and  springboard.  These  citizens,  high  and  low,  left  and 
right,  work  together,  in  competition  and  cooperation 
with  the  inanimate  forces  of  nature,  to  create  and  carry 
on  a  perpetual  and  balanced  way  of  life.  "The  how" 
of  their  working  makes  up  the  subject  called  ecology. 

This  concrete  if  complex  picture  can  be  seen  on  a  wood- 
land walk  any  day,  but  its  significance  is  still  vague  in 
the  popular  mind.  The  term  "community"  applied  to  a 
forest,  or  other  form  of  wilderness,  savors  yet  of  a  figure 
of  spdech.  So  let  us  not  blame  too  much  our  pioneer 
forebears  for  flouting  its  laws  of  life,  for  crashing  into 
nature's  delicate  balances,  for  mining  first  the  forest 
and  then  the  soil,  for  setting  up  a  "move-on"  culture,  ever 
seeking  elsewhere  a  place  in  the  sun  instead  of  conserving 
a  place  at  home. 

NATURE'S  GEOTECHNICS  AND 
MAN'S  ECOLOGY 

COLOGY    MAY    BE   DEFINED    AS    NATURE'S    GEOTECHNICS;    IT 

is  her  "applied  science"  for  "making  the  earth  more  habi- 
table." She  has  made  a  great  success  of  it.  Back  in  the 
Silurian  age,  350  million  years  ago,  land  was  uninhabi- 
table. So  nature  set  out  to  make  it  habitable.  First  she 
made  land  a  little  habitable,  starting  on  the  Silurian 
seashores.  Then  she  made  it  more  habitable,  in  the  lush 
growth  of  the  giant  fern  forests  of  the  carboniferous  age. 
Thereafter — still  more  habitable  in  the  wondrous  vegeta- 
tive landscape  of  this  our  present  day. 

Geotechnics  may  be  defined  as  man's  ecology.  For 
it  applies  to  human  habitation;  it  is  our  emulation  of 
nature  in  her  successful  effort  to  make  the  earth  more 
habitable.  To  emulate  nature  we  must  study  her.  We 
must  read  directly  in  her  open  book.  This  our  scien- 
tists have  been  doing  in  the  centuries  since  Aristotle,  and 
their  tomes  on  the  subject  help  fill  our  libraries. 

Then  plain  folks,  like  the  rest  of  us,  read  these  tomes 
and  thereby  read  nature  second  hand — or  third  hand  or 
thirtieth.  Most  of  us  cannot  read  nature  first  hand;  we 
walk  or  ride  or  sit  in  her  midst  and  yet  cannot  grasp 
the  story  told  out  loud  or  spread  out  before  us.  When 
it  comes  to  reading  nature  in  the  raw  most  of  us  are 
illiterates.  .  .  .  And  unless  we  can  do  better  than  that  col- 
lectively, we  cannot  truly  emulate  nature's  art  of  living 
and  survival — and  thereby  clinch  our  own. 

Our  chance  to  do  this  is  close  at  hand.  Nature  spreads 
outdoor  displays  where  we  may  see  her  working.  Every- 
where about  us  they  occur  in  separate  chapters.  Chapter 
I  unfolds  the  swamp  civilization  of  horsetail,  Spanish 
moss,  and  alligator  (what  the  ecologists  call  the  "hydro- 
phytic"  or  wet  community  of  wild  life).  There  is  Chap- 
ter II  which  visualizes  the  desert  civilization  of  lichens, 
sagebrush  and  antelope  (the  "xerophytic"  or  dry  com- 
munity). Chapter  III  displays  the  medium  or  "meso- 
phytic"  way  of  wild  life,  such  as  the  white  pine  com- 
munity just  described.  There  are  further  chapters  ex- 
hibiting prairie,  tundra,  alpine,  and  other  civilizations 
marking  the  pattern  of  primeval  America. 

It  is  these  chapters  that  our  New  Wilderness  Areas  are 
designed  to  preserve.  They  are,  if  you  please,  open  out- 
door libraries  wherein  we  can,  if  we  will,  shed  our 
illiteracy  and  learn  the  lessons  of  the  ages.  And  until 
we  do  this,  not  just  "we" — a  few  scientists — but  "we" — 
many  citizens — our  own  human  civilization  cannot  hold 
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its  place  with  any  real  security  among  other  "civiliza- 
tions," like  those  noted,  which  have  fitted  themselves  for 
survival  on  this  habitable  globe. 

And  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Go  back  to  Bible  times 
and  read  your  Genesis  and  Exodus,  with  their  accounts 
of  folk  flows  shuttling  back  and  forth  between  the  lands 
of  Canaan  and  Egypt  in  order  to  escape  the  famines  re- 
sulting, then  as  now,  from  outraging  "nature's  geotech- 
nics."  And  verily,  man's  famine  technic  the  world  over 
is  keener  now  than  ever  as  he  allows  the  soil  of  his 
food-producing  areas  to  slide  into  the  sea  while  he  creates 
his  own  image  at  a  net  increase  of  50,000  head  a  day 
(William  Vogt's  estimate  in  "Roads  to  Survival").  A 
poor  geotechnist  indeed  is  man,  and  we  Americans  have 
proven  ourselves  little  better  than  the  average  since  the 
days  of  our  founding. 
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JEFFERSON  AS  GEOTECHNIST 


HO  AMONG  AMERICA'S  REVOLUTIONARY  FATHERS  STOOD 
out  as  geotechnists?  There  were  several.  Let  me  begin 
with  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  has  been  called  "a  land  ani- 
mal" as  distinguished  from  "a  salt-water  man."  Born 
and  reared  in  inland  Virginia,  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
ocean  and  looked  landward.  And  in  his  looking  he  was 
perhaps  the  most  nearsighted— and  the  most  farsighted 
— among  contemporary  seers. 

Jefferson's  "Acadia"  still  lies  deep  in  American  folklore: 
the  notion  of  a  country  of  farmers  each  the  sole  sovereign 
of  his  own  little  hundred-acre  domain.  .  .  .  "Those  who 
labour  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God"  (1782) 
and  "We  have  now  lands  enough  to  employ  an  infinite 
number  of  people  in  their  cultivation"  (1785).*  But  this 
astigmatism  in  his  early  forties  he  had  shed  by  his  seven- 
ties (1817) : 

"I  was  once  a  doubter  whether  the  labour  of  the  cultiva- 
tor, aided  by  the  creative  powers  of  the  earth,  would  not 
produce  more  value  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  alone 
and  unassisted  by  the  dead  subject  on  which  he  acted. 
.  .  .  But  the  inventions  of  later  times,  by  labour-saving 
machines,  do  as  much  now  for  the  manufacturer  as  the 
earth  for  the  cultivator." 

Thus  Jefferson  lived  to  see  the  obvious  need  of  a 
balanced  over-all  economy.  Meanwhile  his  abnormal 
powers  of  "farsight"  were  making,  not  bucking,  geotech- 
nic  history.  To  follow  his  farsight  we  must  go  back  to 
the  early  1780's. 

With  the  fall  of  Yorktown  (1781)  a  certain  "people" 
in  the  land  of  America,  to  use  his  words  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  had  successfully  assumed  "among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitle 
them."  Thus,  alongside  Britain  and  France  and  Spain, 
a  new  power  rose  in  the  New  World.  It  occupied  our 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  its 
flag  was  already  perched  on  the  far  Mississippi.  Thence 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  "belonged"  to  Spain; 
and  the  land  beyond— to  any  "power"  with  the  power 
to  attain  it. 

Even  then,  Jefferson's  farsight  reached  from  Monticello 


to  the  "Western  Ocean."  He  had  begun  to  think 
through  two  distinct  plans  for  rendering  more  habitable 
the  American  continent.  One  was  for  the  Northwest 
Territory,  centering  in  the  Great  Lakes;  the  odier  applied 
to  the  farther  "northwest"  ranging  to  the  Pacific.  Perhaps 
he  thought  of  the  latter  first.  As  early  as  December, 
1783,  he  had  written  General  George  Rogers  Clark :  "How 
would  you  like  to  lead  such  a  party?"  Twenty  years 
later,  the  general's  son,  William  Clark,  with  Meriwether 
Lewis,  under  instructions  from  Jefferson,  now  President, 
did  lead  just  such  a  party  across  the  continent  to  Oregon. 
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FOLKLAND  rs.  COLONY 


*  "The  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson"  (in  12  volumes).  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1904,  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  who  in  the  1890's  was  editor 
of  The  Charities  Review  (New  York),  a  precursor  of  The  Survey. 


'UT  JEFFERSON'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  "NEAR"  NORTHWEST 
(present  Middle  West)  was  the  first  to  be  acted  on.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  the  so-called  "United  States  of 
America"  came  into  possession  (theoretically  at  least)  of 
territory  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  imme.di- 
ately  important  portion  was  the  Northwest  Territory- 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 
All  colonial  claims  to  this  area  by  the  separate  (if 
"United")  States  had  been  virtually  turned  over  to  the 
federal  government  by  1784,  making  what  John  Fiske 
called  the  first  American  "folkland"  (in  his  "Critical 
Period  of  American  History— 1783-1789"). 

What  now  to  do  with  this  great  area  held  in  common 
by  a  people  newly  come  among  the  "powers  of  the 
earth"?  Should  there  be  a  big  mother  power  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  a  colony  or  colonies  beyond  the 
mountains?  Or,  should  incipient  states  be  established  in 
the  folkland  later  to  reach  equal  standing  with  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  ?  Which  scheme  to  take — the  ancient  institu- 
tion of  colonialism,  or  the  new,  untried  experiment 
dubbed  "statehood"?  The  answer  at  bottom  was  easy. 
With  the  late  colonials,  colonialism  was  well  out  of 
fashion.  Jefferson's  statehood  plan,  first  projected  by  him 
in  1784,  was  adopted  in  essence  at  least  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Two  unique  territorial  institutions  were  established  by 
this  act — the  statehood  system  and  a  public  land  system. 
But  Jefferson's  plans  for  the  interior  went  further.  He 
had  in  mind,  also,  a  transportation  system.  He  would 
connect  the  Ohio  waters  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  by 
a  series  of  trans-Appalachian  canals.  Like  Washington,  he 
feared  disaffection  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the 
interior  settlements.  He  was  especially  desirous  of  con- 
necting the  upper  Ohio  with  the  "Potowmac,"  and  he 
took  note  of  Washington's  interest  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  Madison  from  Annapolis  (February 
20,  1784)  : 

"General  Washington  has  (the  navigation)  of  the  Po- 
towmac much  at  heart.  The  superintendence  of  it  would 
be  a  noble  amusement  in  his  retirement  and  leave  a 
monument  to  him  as  long  as  the  waters  should  flow.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  he  would  accept  the  direction." 

Jefferson  followed  up  his  "opinion"  by  writing,  on 
March  15,  to  Washington  himself,  suggesting  that  he  take 
the  lead  in  an  Ohio-Potomac  project.  During  his  six 
months  in  the  Continental  Congress  (December  1783  to 
May  1784)  he  wrote  voluminously,  especially  to  Madison, 
on  problems  of  the  "new"  northwest.  This  portentous 
half-year  was  followed  immediately  by  Jefferson's  five 
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years  in  France  (1784  to  1789)  as  our  emissary  there. 
Perhaps  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  widened  his 
global  perspective  and  increased  his  "farsight."  "More 
than  any  other  American  of  his  time,"  wrote  historian 
Claude  G.  Bowers  in  "The  Young  Jefferson"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1945),  he  "was  conscious  of  America 
as  a  part  of  the  world  into  which  it  had  to  fit  itself." 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  FOLKLAND 
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AMERICA'S  MARCO  POLO 


*NE    WAY   TO    THIS    FITTING,    AS    JEFFERSON    SAW    IT,    WAS 

via  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Atlantic.  Citing  Bowers 
again,  "As^  early  as  1787,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
American  Constitution,  he  was  dreaming  of  the  day  when 
there  would  be  a  Panama  Canal  linking  the  two  oceans." 
He  made  inquiry  concerning  a  rumored  project  by  the 
Spanish  government.  This  hemispheric  concept  seems 
to  have  sharpened  his  interest  in  the  "far"  northwest 
and  in  the  expansion  thither  of  a  democratic  nation.  At 
any  rate,  while  in  France  he  resumed  thinking  in  this 
direction — drawing  on  and  giving  encouragement  to  a 
new  figure  in  American  geotechnic  leadership.  This 
was  an  all  but  legendary  hero  of  Dartmouth  College  — 
dubbed  "America's  Marco  Polo"  in  "Passage  to  Glory, 
John  Ledyard's  America,"  by  Helen  Augur  (Doubleday 
&  Company,  1946). 

Ledyard  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee  who  as  a  young 
man  helped  to  lay  out  Dartmouth  College.  He  was 
the  first  and  most  elusive  of  Dartmouth's  sons,  and  as  a 
student  hollowed  out  a  big  pine  tree,  the  first  white 
man  to  make  the  trip  down  the  Connecticut  River  by 
canoe.  Soon  thereafter  (1773)  he  joined  no  less  than  the 
explorer  Captain  Cook.  For  five  years  he  sailed  the  seas, 
sighting  America's  Pacific  northwest  in  1778.  Thereby 
he  was  seized  of  an  ambition,  traveled  some  more,  met 
Jefferson  in  Paris  (1785),  and  set  forth  his  ideas  on  eco- 
nomic global  habitability  and  America's  part  therein. 

Ledyard  was  one  of  the  first  to  envision  the  world's 
sea  lanes  of  commodity  flow  (furs  and  silks)  and  the 
strategic  land  link  therein  across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
So  Ledyard,  the  "salt-water  man"  and  Jefferson,  "the 
land-animal,"  had  come  independently  to  ponder  plans 
for  the  region  of  the  "far"  northwest.  .  .  .  The  reader 
knows  what  followed — Jefferson's  Louisiana  Purchase 
from  Napoleon  (1803),  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion (1806)  bringing  to  earth  Ledyard's  dream. 

Hence,  Jefferson's  "farsight,"  along  with  Washington's, 
covered  the  near  northwest,  and,  along  with  Ledyard's, 
embraced  the  far  northwest.  Like  these  men,  Jefferson 
designed  as  well  as  mapped;  he  was  goetechnist  as  well 
as  geographer.  The  essence  of  his  design  lay  in  the 
jolkland.  Not  that  this  was  his  invention  for,  in  reality, 
it  was  centuries  old;  but  he  applied  the  conception  to  a 
continent.  Not  that  he  did  this  alone,  but  he  sowed  the 
seed  in  furrows  that  reached  to  the  "Western  Ocean." 


HAT,    THEN,    IS    THE    SECRET    OF    THE    FOLKLAND     (AS 

against  the  colony)  that  was  to  distinguish  the  develop- 
ment of  the  USA?  By  what  magic  or  hypnotism  did  a 
common  stake  in  a  remote  wilderness  cause  new  powers 
to  keep  their  powers  and  yet  set  up  a  union  above  them  ? 

Probably  nobody  has  answered  this  question  better  than 
John  Fiske.  In  analyzing  at  length  the  dangerous  con- 
dition at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  brought 
out  how  the  thirteen  supposedly  "United"  States — no 
longer  united  by  a  common  fear,  and  not  yet  united  by 
an  effective  common  government — were  fast  becoming 
"Disunited"  States.  But  as  by-product  of  their  inde- 
pendence they  had  received  from  Great  Britain  a  some- 
what unexpected  windfall — a  common  territory.  Fiske 
then  makes  his  big  point. 

"Ever  since  the  days,"  he  says,  "when  our  English  fore- 
fathers dwelt  in  village  communities  in  the  forests,  the 
idea  of  a  common  land  or  folkland  .  . .  had  been  perfectly 
familiar  to  everybody." 

Folkland  consisted  of  "territory  belonging  to  the  whole 
community,"  upon  which  new  communities  might  be 
organized  just  as  they  had  been  "in  England  before  the 
time  of  Alfred."  (Witness  the  central  "commons"  surviv- 
ing to  this  day  in  New  England,  as  mine  and  my  neigh- 
bors' here  in  Shirley  Center.)  The  1780's  in  America  saw 
"the  repetition  of  this  process  on  a  gigantic  scale,"  namely 
the  creation  of  "a  national  territory  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies — an  enormous  folkland  in  which  all  the  thirteen 
old  States  had  a  common  interest." 

"Without  studying  this  creation  of  a  national  domain," 
Fiske  concludes  "we  cannot  understand  how  our  Federal 
Union  came  to  be  formed." 

The  conception  of  broadening  this  idea  to  include  mak- 
ing the  land  more  habitable  appears  to  be  Jefferson's 
own.  But  in  the  good  year  1787  (while  Jefferson  himself 
was  absent  in  France)  it  took  the  combined  brainwork 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  New 
York,  and  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  to  formulate,  respectively,  the  North- 
west Ordinance  and  the  U.  S.  Constitution  from  which 
has  come  that  code  of  law  whereby  the  land  of  America 
remains  in  truth  a  folk  land  for  her  folk. 

This  folkland  program  speaks  for  itself  as  a  grand 
and  good  plan.  Its  far  flung  objectives  and  its  rough 
hewn  machinery  have  forwarded  the  destiny  of  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 
In  all  this — and  in  its  vast  endowment  of  education — 
the  plan  is  very,  very  good.  And  in  another  sphere  it  is 
fairly  good,  namely  in  it's  saving  clauses  whereby  to  cor- 
rect certain  of  its  abominable  defects.  There  are  two  of 
these,  both  of  a  geotechnic  nature,  which,  together  with 
their  correctives,  remain  to  be  considered. 

(Next  Installment:  Falkland  as  Nation  Mailer) 
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Widening  Horizons  of  Public  Health 


C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW 


SOMETHING  OF  THE  SWIFT  EXPANSION 
in  public  health  today  is  indicated  by 
a  few  figures  from  the  Seventy-eighth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  at  St.  Louis,  Oc- 
tober 30  to  November  3.  An  earlier 
convention  met  in  the  same  city,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  In  1925,  the  at- 
tendance was  about  1,000;  in  1950,  close 
to  4,000.  In  1925,  the  program  listed  32 
sessions  (including  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dinner  meetings);  in  1950,  the  num- 
ber was  129 — in  each  case,  a  fourfold 
increase. 

The  APHA  as  an  organization  is 
probably  unique  in  its  complexity.  The 
American  Medical  Association  is  much 
larger  numerically;  but  it  is  made  up 
exclusively  of  physicians.  The  engineer- 
ing societies  are  limited  to  engineers. 
The  organizations  representing  social 
work  and  nursing  bring  together  pro- 
fessionals and  board  members  in  those 
fields.  But  the  APHA,  even  in  1925, 
had  nine  sections,  including  more  than 
that  number  of  distinct  disciplines.  For 
example,  the  Health  Officers  Section 
was  primarily  made  up  of  physicians, 
with  special  training  or  experience  in 
public  administration;  but  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Section  brought  in 
nurses  as  well.  The  Laboratory  Section 
included  both  chemists  and  bacteriolo- 
gists; the  Industrial  Hygiene  Section, 
physicians,  engineers,  and  chemists;  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Section,  nutri- 
tionists, chemists,  and  bacteriologists; 
the  Public  Health  Education  Section,  ex- 
perts in  pedagogy  and  community  or- 
ganization. 

Public  Health  is  a  profession,  in  the 
sense  defined  by  Webster:  an  "occupa- 
tion, if  not  purely  commercial,  mechani- 
cal, agricultural,  or  the  like,  to  which 
one  devotes  oneself;  a  calling  in  which 
one  professes  to  have  acquired  some  spe- 
cial knowledge  used  by  way  either  of 
instructing,  guiding  or  advising  others 


or  of  serving  them  in  some  art."  It  is 
not  a  branch  of  medicine,  engineering 
or  any  other  field,  but  a  synthesis  of  a 
dozen  specialties  in  a  single  common 
cause. 

Since  1925,  four  new  sections  have 
been  added;  Epidemiology,  School 
Health,  Dental  Health,  and  Medical 
Care.  The  last  named,  already  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  active  of  the 
APHA's  component  groups,  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Survey  readers.  Only 
two  years  old,  this  Section  initiated  im- 
portant studies  in  a 
field  which  every 
social  worker  recog- 
nizes as  fundament- 
ally significant.  Its 
report  on  Quality  of 
Medical  Care  has 
aroused  both  interest 
and  controversy.  The 
APHA  h  a  s  been 
criticized  by  liberals  for  its  failure  to 
endorse  specific  measures  now  before 
Congress  to  provide  facilities  for  medi- 
cal care  to  needy  persons  on  a  federal 
insurance  basis.  It  has  been  attacked 
even  more  violently  by  reactionary 
groups  for  not  repudiating  such 
measures. 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  As- 
sociation at  St.  Louis  dealt  wisely  with 
this  thorny  question:  it  made  clear 
that  the  Association  was  not  endorsing, 
and  would  not  endorse,  specific  items  of 
controversial  legislation.  This  is  a  sound 
course  for  many  reasons.  The  APHA 
is  an  international  organization,  with 
Canadian,  Cuban,  and  Mexican  as  well 
as  American  members.  Dictation  to 
one  member  country  therefore  would  be 
out  of  order.  Many  Association  leaders 
are  state  health  officers,  for  whom  it 
obviously  would  be  unsuitable  to  engage 
in  party  politics.  Finally,  any  profes- 
sional organization  loses  stature  when  it 
lends  itself  to  partisan  propaganda. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Governing 
Council  made  it  equally  clear  that  the 
Association  intends  to  proceed,  without 
intimidation,  in  its  studies  of  all  the 
factors  involved  in  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  care.  The  researches 
of  the  Medical  Care  Section  should  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  one  of  our  most  vital  and  most 
difficult  health  problems. 

The  formal  papers  and  the  informal 
discussions  at  St.  Louis,  threw  light  on  a 
vast  range  of  health  problems,  from  nar- 
row technical  fields  to  those  of  wide  so- 
cial concern.  Probably  few  Survey  readers 
would  have  been  interested  in  the  effects 
of  single  versus  multiple  causes  in  sta- 
tistical classification  under  the  5th  and 
6th  revisions  of  the  International  List 
of  causes  of  death;  in  epidemiological 
aspects  of  histoplasmosis,  or  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  methyl  bromide  in  the 
disinfection  of  anthrax-contamination. 

But  such  topics  as  the  development  of 
a  national  water  resources  policy,  the 
protection  of  the  water  supplies  of 
tourist  camps,  the  attempt  to  control 
respiratory  disease  in  schools  by  the  use 
of  ultra-violet  light,  the  addition  of 
fluorine  to  public  water  supplies  for  re- 
duction of  dental  caries,  the  practical 
elimination  of  malaria  from  the  United 
States,  have  a  far  wider  appeal. 


1      ROGRAMS    FOR    THE    JOINT    HOUSING    OF 

hospitals,  health  departments,  and  labo- 
ratories, patterns  of  state  and  local  fiscal 
relations,  analysis  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  group  medical  practice  and 
the  methodology  of  evaluating  quality 
of  medical  care  all  have  wide  social  im- 
port, as  do  programs  dealing  with  the 
work  of  state  and  local  health  councils, 
the  planning  of  public  health  education 
programs,  and  interpersonal  relations  in 
public  health,  which  are  applicable  to 
any  field  of  professional  endeavor. 
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All  of  these  topics  fall  within  the 
normal  scope  of  the  APHA.  Other  sub- 
jects exemplify  new  trends  in  the  ever 
widening  area  of  public  health.  Ses- 
sions of  an  associated  organization,  the 
Association  of  Business  Management  in 
Public  Health,  signalized  one  striking 
new  development,  that  is,  the  building 
up  of  a  group  of  nonmedical  adminis- 
trators, serving  today  chiefly  as  as- 
sistants to  the  medical  health  officer.  If 
recruitment  of  medical  personnel  does 
not  increase  substantially,  it  is  likely  that 
when  the  federal  bill  for  local  health 
units  ultimately  is  passed,  the  appoint- 
ment of  nonmedical  health  officers  may 
be  a  definite  possibility  in  many  locali- 
ties. For  the  first  time,  veterinary  prob- 
lems in  public  health  were  discussed  ex- 
tensively at  St.  Louis.  Two  important 
sessions  dealt  with  home  accidents  and 
with  housing. 

Particularly  significant  was  the  em- 
phasis on  the  degenerative  diseases  of 
later  life,  with  sessions  on  cancer;  heart 
disease  and  other  chronic  conditions,  in- 
cluding rehabilitation;  and  discussions  of 
the  socio-economic  and  public  health 
aspects  of  the  aging  process.  Mental 
hygiene  was  not  treated  in  a  special  ses- 
sion, but  was  implicit  in  many. 


1    HE    CLOSING    SESSION    WAS    DEVOTED    TO 

the  subject  of  multiphasic  screening — the 
subjection  of  random  population  groups 
to  a  battery  of  simultaneous  physical, 
laboratory,  and  radiologic  tests  which 
would  assist  in  the  detection,  not  only 
of  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  but  of  dia- 
betes, heart  disease,  and  other  abnormal 
conditions.  This  procedure  seems  to 
many  of  us  to  have  very  wide  possibili- 
ties for  economy  and  efficiency,  since  an 
individual  may  be  submitted  to  the 
whole  series  of  tests  in  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Further,  it  may  afford  a 
sounder  approach  from  the  standpoint 
of  morale  than  do  campaigns  focusing 
on  the  horrors  of  particular  diseases. 

In  view  of  the  present  world  situation, 
it  was  natural  and  proper  that  Civil  De- 
fense should  receive  special  attention. 
The  speakers  emphasized  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Health  Officer  (as 
indicated  in  recent  directives  from 
Washington)  for  continued  reinforce- 
ment of  all  normal  defenses  against  epi- 
demic disease  and  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  every  possible  protection 
against  catastrophe,  atomic  or  otherwise. 
Avoiding  undue  sensationalism,  the 
speakers  indicated  the  sound  steps  al- 
ready being  taken  toward  this  end. 

Finally,  the  program  included  a  more 


positive  aspect  of  the  global  scene,  that 
is,  the  development  of  technical  assist- 
ance programs  for  promoting  health 
and  welfare  in  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  earth.  This  does  not  connote  relief 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and 
does  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money.  What  it  does  call  for 
is  the  provision  of  the  expert  counsel  of 
engineers  and  medical  specialists  to  aid 
in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  and  the 
training  of  native  personnel  to  carry  it 
out.  One  speaker,  for  example,  pointed 
out  that  in  a  certain  area  one  half  of  the 
food-intake  of  the  population  is  con- 
sumed by  intestinal  parasites.  Control 
of  these  parasites  would  in  effect  double 
the  available  food  supply. 

A  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  in  every  corner  of  the  globe 
is  the  foundation  on  which  alone  a 
peaceful  state  of  world  society  can  be 


built.  These  "New  International  Pro- 
grams in  Public  Health"  were  presented 
by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  by  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Zile  Hyde  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. The  International  Health 
Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Health  Organization  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Institute  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  and  other  groups  long  have 
pioneered  in  this  field;  but  future  his- 
torians may  perhaps  conclude  that  the 
formal  launching  of  a  world  program 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  to  fill  their  place  in 
the  world  society  was  one  of  the  most 
signicant  events  of  the  year  1950. 

4-         +         4- 

Dr.  Winslow,  professor  emeritus  of 
public  health  at  Yale  University,  is  edi- 
tor of  The  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health. 


Pluses  and  Minuses  from  the  81st  Congress 


A  LOOK  BACK  OVER  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
the  81st  Congress,  soon  to  be  but  a 
historical  memory,  reveals  a  curious 
mixture  of  expansiveness  and  retrench- 
ment in  regard  to  social  programs — an 
attitude  which  social  workers  might  be 
sorely  tempted  to  label  "ambivalent."  A 
welfare  mindedness  that  resulted  in  an 
expanded  social  security  program  (see 
The  Survey,  October  1950,  pages  429 
and  456),  increased  provisions  for  pub- 
lic housing  (see  page  551),  a  liberalized 
welcome  to  displaced  persons,  a  higher 
minimum  wage,  tightened  restrictions 
against  child  labor,  and  an  invigorated 
support  of  medical  research,  had  an  alter 
ego  in  an  economy  mindedness  resulting 
in  budget  cuts  that  threaten  to  hamper 
a  number  of  going  programs. 

Most  of  these  cuts  came  as  a  result 
of  a  congressional  order  directing  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  savings 
of  not  less  than  $550,000,000  in  the  ap- 
propriations of  federal  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950-51.  Since  Congress  itself 
had  already  made  some  direct  cuts  in 
appropriations  in  comparison  with  those 
of  a  year  ago,  a  few  agencies  were  thus 
subject  to  a  double  shearing.  For  in- 
stance, while  this  year's  congressional 
appropriation  for  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service's  venereal  disease  pro- 
gram was  almost  $2,000,000  below  a 
year  ago,  nearly  $2,000,000  of  the  $14,- 
500,000  the  agency  did  get  has  been 
placed  in  reserve  on  order  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Most  drastically  curtailed  of  all  federal 


aid  programs,  outside  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, have  been  the  plans  pro- 
jected under  the  Hospital  Construction 
Act  through  which  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  enters  into  contractual 
arrangements  with  states,  local  govern- 
ments, and  nonprofit  agencies  to  defray 
part  of  the  cost  of  hospital  and  health 
center  construction.  Congress's  $100,- 
000,000  appropriation  for  cash  grants  to 
pay  for  construction  already  contracted 
for  remains  intact,  but  the  $150,000,000 
authorized  for  additional  contracts  has 
been  cut  in  half  by  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  action.  As  a  result,  all  but  two 
states  and  one  territory  have  had  to 
revise  hospital  construction  plans. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  these  savings  will  "limit  the 
number  of  new  hospitals  .  .  .  but  will 
not  necessitate  delay  of  cancellation  of 
any  projects  which  have  already  received 
final  approval  of  the  Surgeon  General." 

Other  programs  to  come  out  with  less 
money  than  they  had  a  year  ago  were 
the  tuberculosis  control  program,  the 
communicable  disease  program,  the  vo- 
cational education  program,  and  grants- 
in-aid  for  general  public  health  work. 
In  other  areas,  projected  and  approved 
plans  for  expansion  have  been  all  but 
nipped  in  the  bud.  The  Indian  Bureau, 
for  instance,  with  $7,500,000  taken  out 
of  its  total  appropriation,  has  passed 
along  $4,500,000  of  this  cut  to  what  was 
once  a  $12,300,000  plan  for  the  first 
year  of  a  Navajo-Hopi  recovery  pro- 
gram. And  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Standards,  with  additional  responsibili- 
ties in  regard  to  child  labor  regulations 
and  research  under  the  revised  Wages 
and  Hours  Law,  has  received  a  cut  in- 
stead of  an  increase  in  its  budget. 

A  few  programs,  however,  are  con- 
siderably ahead  of  their  financial  status 
of  a  year  ago,  in  spite  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  clippers.  The  mental  health 
program,  with  $9,505,000,  still  has  nearly 
$1,000,000  more  than  it  had  a  year  ago 
after  $494,000  has  been  set  aside  from  its 
original  appropriation.  Most  notable  in- 
creases were  achieved  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  other  medical 
research  programs,  particularly  heart. 
Even  after  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
reserves,  the  health  institutes  still  have 
$14,313,900  available  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  or  almost  $2,500,000  more 
than  a  year  ago;  the  special  heart  re- 
search and  control  program  at  $14,750,- 
000  is  nearly  $4,000,000  richer  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  But  two  new  medical 
research  institutes  established  for  re- 
search in  arthritis,  rheumatism,  metabo- 
lic diseases,  neurological  diseases  and 
blindness,  have  been  left  entirely  with- 
out appropriations. 

Credit  must  be  given  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  its  refusal  to  carry  out 
its  economy  order  in  an  across-the-board 
percentage  cut,  and  for  its  care  not  to 
take  out  reserves  against  programs  al- 
ready showing  evidence  of  needing  sup- 
plemental appropriations.  The  order 
came  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Korean 
war  and  the  stepped-up  defense  pro- 
gram. But  there  is  still  a  question  of 
how  well  defense  is  served  by  chipping 
at  the  federal  underpinnings  of  the  na- 
tions' health  and  welfare  programs. 

Voters  for 
Mental  Health 

RED  TAPE  THAT  HAS  KEPT  TWO  FLOORS 
of  the  San  Francisco  Hospital  un- 
used for  fourteen  years  was  finally  cut 
in  the  recent  elections,  thus  opening  the 
way  for  persons  with  mild  forms  of 
mental  illness  to  receive  treatment  with- 
out commitment  to  a  state  hospital. 
Through  overwhelming  acceptance  of  a 
ballot  proposition  ordering  the  county 
hospital  to  operate  the  facilities  as  a 
psychiatric  division,  the  voters  cleared 
away  legal  entanglements  which  have 
been  obstructing  use  of  this  ward  since 
it  was  first  built  and  equipped  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000.  This  long  overdue  action 
can  be  laid  largely  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Parents  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 


Mental  Health  Society  and  a  number  of 
other  organizations  horrified  at  the  para- 
dox of  waste  in  the  face  of  urgent  need. 
The  only  major  organization  to  register 
opposition  to  the  proposition  before  the 
vote  was  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  joined  the  list  of  sponsors. 

Main  hitch  in  previous  attempts  to 
put  the  facilities  to  use  was  in  the  failure 
to  achieve  a  place  in  the  city  budget  for 
staff  and  operations.  Under  the  voters' 
mandate  the  city  will  have  to  find  in 
its  own  coffers  the  $156,274  per  year, 
about  one  and  a  half  cents  in  the  tax 
rate,  to  operate  the  unit,  or  make  some 
arrangements  with  the  state. 

Facts  About 
Eugenic  Sterilization 

VOLUNTARY  STERILIZATION  FOR  MEN 
and  women  who  do  not  wish  to 
risk  passing  on  unfortunate  inheritances 
to  a  new  generation  is  allowed  by  law 
in  twenty-seven  states;  and  up  to  1950 
these  state  laws  have  been  invoked  by 
50,707  persons.  However,  according  to 
Dr.  Clarence  }.  Gamble  of  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  who  has  made  available 
to  The  Survey  the  facts  reported  here, 
the  use  of  such  laws  "is  limited  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  public." 

In  North  Carolina,  reports  Dr. 
Gamble,  an  educational  program  in  this 
field  has  been  undertaken  by  a  volun- 
tary organization  known  as  the  Human 
Betterment  League.  This,  with  other 
factors,  has  resulted  in  a  "rate  of  pro- 
tection" which  is  exceeded  only  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  North  Carolina  law  pro- 
vides at  state  or  county  expense  for 
operations  on  persons  who  have  heredi- 
tary forms  of  insanity,  feebleminded- 
ness, or  epilepsy.  A  petition  may  be 
presented  by  the  patient,  his  relatives,  a 
county  superintendent  of  welfare,  or  a 
head  of  a  state  institution,  and  is  re- 
viewed at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Eugenics  Board.  Board  membership  in- 
cludes the  commissioner  of  welfare,  the 
attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  two  state  hospitals  for  men- 
tal illness. 

Since  passage  of  the  law  in  1919,  a 
total  of  2,401  eugenic  sterilizations  have 
been  reported  in  North  Carolina, 
amounting  to  62  per  100,000  population. 
Of  the  241  sterilizations  reported  in 
1949,  59  percent  were  initiated  by 
county  superintendents  of  welfare.  Pro- 
cedure is  voluntary  and  few  cases  are 
even  reviewed  by  the  Eugenics  Board 


without  written  consent  of  the  patient 
or  relatives.  As  yet,  no  Board  decision 
has  been  appealed  to  the  courts. 

Sterilizations  done  to  prevent  preg- 
nancies which  would  be  dangerous  to 
life  or  health  are  more  numerous.  North 
Carolina  clinicians  estimate  that  for 
every  eugenic  sterilization,  there  are 
nine  done  for  the  protection  of  women 
for  whom  pregnancy  would  be  a  grave 
risk. 

The  main  factor  in  the  limited  use  of 
the  law,  according  to  Dr.  Gamble,  is 
fear  of  loss  of  sexual  powers.  That  this 
is  largely  unfounded  is  indicated  in  two 
series  of  follow-up  interviews  with  per- 
sons who  had  undergone  sterilization. 
Ninety-four  percent  said  that,  knowing 
the  results,  they  would  "do  it  again." 

The  saving  in  human  terms,  both  to 
individuals  and  the  community,  is  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Gamble  through  a  New 
Hamsphire  study  involving  all  accessible 
children  born  to  feebleminded  persons 
who  were  later  sterilized  for  eugenic 
purposes.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  found  to  be  mentally  deficient 
and  an  additional  38  percent  retarded.  A 
study  of  the  birth  rate  of  those  dis- 
charged from  the  Laconia  (N.H.)  State 
School  indicated  that  each  two  protective 
operations  on  the  females  and  each  three 
on  the  males  would  mean  one  less 
feebleminded  child  in  the  population. 

More  About  the 
Modern  Family 

IN  THE  NOVEMBER  1950  ISSUE  OF  ITS 
bimonthly,  Annals,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
adds  a  comprehensive  symposium, 
"Toward  Family  Stability,"  to  the 
wealth  of  sociological  and  analytical 
material  testifying  to  the  current  con- 
cern over  an  old  and  long  taken  for 
granted  institution.  (Price  $2,  from  the 
Academy,  3817  Spruce  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 4.)  Here  in  some  200  pages, 
twenty-four  sociologists,  social  workers, 
educators,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
others  professionally  concerned  with  va- 
rious phases  of  family  life,  pool  their 
findings  and  theories  on  the  factors  of 
present-day  culture  that  tend  toward  sta- 
bility or  instability  in  the  family.  Many 
of  the  names  will  be  familiar  to  those 
who  have  been  following  the  literature 
and  conferences  on  family  life  in  recent 
years — Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  Ernest  W. 
Burgess,  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall,  Earl 
Loman  Koos,  to  mention  a  few — but 
not  since  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Family 
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Life  has  such  an  array  of  authorities 
been  brought  together  between  the 
covers  of  one  publication. 

The  authors  discuss  the  family  as  an 
institution  having  differences  in  mean- 
ing and  structure  according  to  time, 
place,  and  social  status;  influenced  by 
outside  factors  beyond  its  control;  object 
of  concern  of  an  army  of  other  insti- 
tutions —  church, 
schools,  courts,  social 
agencies.  Divorce 
draws  a  large  por- 
tion of  attention,  its 
rise  in  the  United 
States  being  re- 
garded not  so  much 
as  a  cause  of  con- 
cern but  as  an  indication  of  a  modern 
tendency  to  recognize  family  disorgani- 
zation when  it  occurs. 

In  a  "statistical  perspective"  Kingsley 
Davis  finds  some  "long  run  trends" 
amounting  to  "a  major  revolution  in  the 
family  structure  of  industrial  society." 
These  he  sees  as  a  "combination  of  in- 
creasing longevity,  a  slightly  earlier  age 
at  marriage,  and  a  tendency  to  control 
fertility  and  bunch  reproduction  in  ages 
below  thirty,"  which  has  "freed  married 
women  for  economic  pursuits  and  led 
to  a  new  conception  of  marriage  as  a 
personal  rather  than  a  community  or 
kinship  matter." 

Other  distinguished  authors  discuss 
the  meaning  of  this  "revolution"  to  the 
achievement  of  family  stability — defined 
by  Ray  H.  Abrams  in  an  introductory 
essay  as  concerned  "not  with  the  out- 
ward sign  of  respectability  or  with  the 
symbols  of  success,  but  with  the  inner 
realities  of  life's  experiences."  Their 
contributions  provide  a  valuable  resource 
for  those  who  would  probe  this  ever- 
present,  ever-absorbing  problem. 

Developments  In 
Emergency  Services 

LAST  MONTH  SHELBY  M.  HARRISON, 
former  general  director  of  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  became  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  National  Emergency 
Services  of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly  and  the  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  of  America.  Mr.  Harri- 
son will  have  responsibility  for  guiding 
the  work  of  this  widely  representative 
group  as  it  lays  the  groundwork  for 
welfare  services  in  the  emergency. 

"We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the 
leadership  of  this  man  of  vision  and 
experience,  for  the  advisory  and  plan- 
ning function  of  the  Committee  carries 


it  into  areas  of  crucial  concern  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  today,"  said  acting  chair- 
man Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham,  when 
the  appointment  was  announced.  Mr. 
Harrison's  distinguished  career  as  a 
social  planner  began  on  the  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  in  1908  and  has  been 
enriched  by  sallies  into  the  teaching  and 
editorial  fields,  including  tours  of  duty 
as  a  Survey  editor  and  board  member. 

Since  September  28,  when  it  recom- 
mended establishment  of  three  national 
projects  to  provide  emergency  services 
and  finance  them,  the  Committee  has 
been  hard  at  work  on  the  details  of  or- 
ganization involved.  The  first  of  these 
projects  was  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Defense  Fund,  designed  to 
budget,  raise,  and  allocate  funds  needed 
to  finance  national  social  welfare  services 
made  necessary  by  the  defense  effort.  The 
directing  body  of  the  Fund  which  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  make-up,  includes 
representation  both  of  "givers  and  those 
who  supply  services." 

In  announcing  its  recommendation  for 
establishment  of  the  National  Defense 
Fund,  the  Committee  urged  local  chests 
to  include  an  item  of  5  percent  of  next 
year's  budget  for  national  emergency 
services.  A  recent  report  shows  that  379 
of  the  745  chests  have  included  in  1951 
budgets  a  total  of  $3,732,484  for  these 
services. 

The  Committee  has  proposed  that  two 
agencies  concerned  with  war  services  be 
set  up,  one  to  serve  the  military,  the 
other  to  serve  civilians  in  communities 
affected  by  war  installations.  The 
former,  which  is  conceived  as  a  "USO- 
type  organization,"  is  in  the  process  of 
organization.  In  the  meantime,  services 
to  the  armed  forces  are  already  being 
offered  by  the  Associated  Services  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  and  some  other  volun- 
tary organizations. 

At  present  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
are  being  worked  out  for  the  organiza- 
tion for  civilian  services.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  called  United  Community  De- 
fense Services.  As  stated  in  the  corpo- 
rate papers,  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  "assist  in  the  development  of 
essential  health  and  welfare  services  to 
people  in  those  communities  which  are 
unable  to  cope  adequately  with  defense- 
created  needs."  The  organization  will 
also  assume  a  coordinating  function  of 
its  member  agencies  and  be  responsible 
for  securing  public  understanding. 

Commending  The  Assembly  and 
CCC  for  their  foresight  in  setting  up 
"an  advisory  and  planning  channel 


through  which  social  welfare  agencies 
can  offer  their  aid,"  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
cently told  a  Survey  reporter,  "The 
Committee  should  mean  much  for  order 
and  balance,  speed  and  cooperation  in 
what  needs  to  be  done." 

Model  Law  for 
Mental  Programs 

A  SUGGESTED  MODEL  LAW  COVERING 
procedures  for  hospitalizing  the 
mentally  ill  and  designed  to  assist  state 
legislatures  in  revising  existing  laws  was 
forwarded  to  all  state  governors  early 
in  September  from  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  in  Washington.  It  fol- 
lows basic  principles  which  emerged 
from  a  report  on  mental  health  pro- 
grams of  the  forty-eight  states  made  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  (see 
"A  Broad  Program  for  Mental  Hos- 
pitals," The  Survey,  August  1950)  for 
the  1950  Governor's  Conference  where, 
as  in  1949,  a  high  degree  of  interest  in 
improving  programs  for  the  mentally 
ill  was  manifested. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Felix,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
Alanson  W.  Wilcox,  FSA's  gerferal 
counsel,  the  model  measure  guards 
against  delay  in  gaining  admission  to 
a  mental  hospital,  and  the  use  of  jail 
detention  while  awaiting  hospitalization. 
It  provides  for  hospitalization  through 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary  pro- 
cedures (in  eight  states  there  is  still  no 
allowance  for  voluntary  admission), 
places  heavy  reliance  on  medical  judg- 
ment as  to  need  for  hospitalization,  and 
requires  that  court  procedures  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  not  injurious  to 
the  patient.  In  contrast  to  many  exist- 
ing laws,  it  places  responsibility  for 
transportation  to  the  hospital  on  health 
authorities,  rather  than  on  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

The  proposed  law  calls  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  hospitalized  patient  by 
requiring  prompt  medical  and  psychia- 
tric examination,  judicial  review  of  the 
hospitalization  order  upon  request,  and 
for  conditional  release  or  full  discharge 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  covering  letter  to  the  governors, 
Oscar  R.  Ewing,  FSA  administrator, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  legislation 
would  assure  the  mentally  ill  "maximum 
opportunity  for  prompt  medical  care; 
protection  against  emotionally  harmful 
or  degrading  treatment,  and  protection 
against  wrongful  confinement  and  de- 
privation of  right." 
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social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Helping  the  Nations 

Other 


WITHIN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  SEC- 
retariat's  recently  created  Techni- 
nical  Assistance  Administration  is  an 
American  social  worker  who  has  become 
so  imbued  with  what  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  once  called  a  "passion  for 
anonymity"  that  even  many  of  his  old 
friends  do  not  know  the  part  he  has 
played  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national social  work.  Yet  CHARLES 
H.  ALSPACH,  who  now  heads  the  so- 
cial welfare  review  unit 
in  Technical  Assistance, 
has  for  nearly  four 
years  had  major  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out 
UN's  social  advisory 
services,  and  was  an  in- 
fluential architect  of  the 
proposal  which  brought 
about  their  inception. 

Back  in  1946,  when 
he  was  acting  director 
of  welfare  for  UNRRA, 
Mr.  Alspach  was  asked 
by  Ellen  Woodward  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  first  UN  General 
Assembly  to  help  draft 
a  plan  to  provide  for  technical  aid  in 
social  welfare  as  one  of  the  Secretariat's 
functions.  He  did  and  the  plan  was 
adopted.  Later,  after  he  had  just  taken 
on  a  new  "and  exciting"  job  as  deputy 
chief  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency's 
Office  of  Federal-State  relations,  he  was 
practically  drafted  into  the  UN  to  help 
carry  it  out. 

This  involved  heading  up  the  Advi- 
sory Social  Services  within  the  Social 
Activities  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Affairs.  The  unit  was  re- 
sponsible for  securing  experts  to  pro- 
vide technical  aid  to  governments  re- 
questing help  on  setting  up  welfare 
programs,  planning  seminars  on  various 
aspects  of  social  welfare  for  governments 
and  regions  asking  for  them,  and  select- 


Charles H.  Alspach 


ing  candidates  and  carrying  out  arrange- 
ments for  social  welfare  fellowships. 

In  a  recent  reorganization,  all  these 
responsibilities  have  been  invested,  along 
with  all  other  UN  technical  assistance 
programs,  in  the  new  Administration, 
with  the  Department  of  Social  Affairs 
keeping  the  research  and  standard- 
setting  functions  in  welfare.  Thus,  the 
advisory  social  welfare  services  still  go 
on  but  in  closer  relationship  with  the 
United  Nation's  other  phases  of  techni- 
cal assistance. 

In  the  past  three  and  a  half  years, 
over  forty  social  consultants  and  experts 
have  given  advisory  services  to  govern- 
ments, five  social  welfare  seminars  have 
been    carried    out,    ap- 
proximately 500  fellow- 
ships extended.    In  the 
beginning  the  program 
was  concerned   almost 
entirely    with    war-dev- 
astated countries,  but  in 
the  past  year  the  focus 
has    shifted    to    under- 
developed areas. 

One  of  Mr.  Alspach's 
reasons  for  minimizing 
his  own  part  in  these 
developments  has  been 
his  eagerness  to  correct 
the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  "advisory  so- 
cial services"  means 
sending  Americans  abroad  to  advise 
other  governments  and  bring  foreigners 
to  this  country  for  social  welfare  train- 
ing. 

"What  people  don't  seem  to  realize," 
says  he,  "is  that  frequently  the  best  ad- 
vice in  tackling  a  particular  social  prob- 
lem can  come  not  from  an  area  with 
a  completely  different  background  but 
from  one  that  has  successfully  faced 
down  similar  problems  in  a  similar  cul- 
tural setting." 

Thus,  in  plans  for  a  Middle  Eastern 
seminar  on  rural  welfare,  Egyptian  ex- 
perts will  be  asked  to  make  a  leading 
contribution.  Similarly,  certain  techni- 
cal assistance  to  Ecuador  in  its  welfare 
program  has  been  furnished  by  UN 
experts  from  Chile.  "There  is  no  doubt 


about  UN  Technical  Assistance  being  a 
truly  international  program,"  Mr.  Als- 
pach asserts. 

Pennsylvania-born,  Charles  Alspach 
became  a  social  worker  in  the  most 
orthodox  manner,  graduating  from  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
and  then  going  into  the  "private  field" 
as  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
and  Council  of  Reading  and  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Public  welfare 
won  him  over  in  the  depression  of  the 
Thirties  via  Pennsylvania's  emergency 
relief  program,  and  from  there  he  went 
to  the  WPA  and  the  Federal  Security 
Administration.  He  had  been  FSA's 
public  assistance  representative  for  the 
New  England  Region  for  eight  years 
when  in  1944  he  joined  the  early  staff  of 
UNRRA  and  so  became  "international." 


/A.T      THE      ANNUAL      MEETING      OF      THE 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America  on  October  25,  special  honors 
for  outstanding  work  in  the  cause  of 
planned  parenthood  went  to  two  wo- 
men, co-recipients  of  the  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation  Awards  for 
1950. 

Sharing  honors  with  the  famous 
Margaret  Sanger,  was  DR.  BESSIE  L. 
MOSES,  Baltimore  physician  and 
teacher  of  physicians.  The  citation 
recognized  her  "brilliant  record"  during 
twenty-three  years  of  service  in  or- 
ganizing contraceptive  clinics,  lecturing 
and  teaching,  and  told  gratefully  of 
how  her  work  has  raised  the  standards 
of  clinic  practice. 

Born  in  Baltimore  in  1893,  Dr.  Moses 
was  educated  in  the  Baltimore  public 
schools,  and  won  her  B.A.  from  Goucher 
College  in  1915.  Her  father,  although 
not  against  careers  for  his  daughters, 
discouraged  her  early  leanings  toward 
medicine  because  he  thought  it  too  hard 
work  for  a  woman,  but  tenacity  finally 
won  him  over  after  three  years.  In  the 
meantime,  Bessie  Moses  did  some 
graduate  study  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  taught  biology  at  Tulane 
University  and  Wellesley  College.  In 
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1922  she  emerged  from  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School  with  her  M.D.,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  membership 
in  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  the  School's 
honorary  medical  society. 

Internship  in  obstetrics  under  the 
tutelage  of  Dr.  Whitridge  Williams  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  led  to  her  be- 


Affiliated   Photo  Co. 
Dr.  Bessie  L.  Moses 

ing  chosen  to  direct  Baltimore's  first 
bureau  for  contraceptive  advice,  which 
was  opened  in  1927.  Ever  since  then 
she  has  been  the  medical  director  of 
this  enterprise,  now  known  as  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  of  Balti- 
more. 

Over  the  years  she  has  watched 
its  staff  grow  from  herself  and  one 
nurse-secretary  to  a  group  of  nine 
clinicians  conducting  5  two-hour  ses- 
sions a  week.  In  1936  she  published  an 
analysis  of  the  first  five  years  experience 
of  the  clinic  under  the  title,  "Contracep- 
tion as  a  Therapeutic  Measure." 

Dr.  Moses  has  conducted  a  private 
practice  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
since  1924,  in  addition  to  her  teaching, 
lecturing  and  writing  for  the  planned 
parenthood  movement.  She  organized 
and  established  three  additional  clinics 
in  Maryland,  and  was  a  prime  mover  in 
the  organizing  of  the  Maternal  Health 
Clinic  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Not 
only  has  she  trained  the  clinicians  for 
the  Baltimore  clinics,  besides  teaching 
obstetrics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  but  through 
the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  she  has  trained  doc- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  world  who 
later  established  contraceptive  services  in 
their  own  countries. 

A  soft-spoken  person,  with  a  lively 
sense  of  humor,  Dr.  Moses  is  extremely 
fond  of  young  people,  starting  with 
her,  nephews  and  nieces,  whom  she  en- 
courages to  advise  her  on  her  lectures 
to  their  contemporaries.  They  love  to 
tease  her  about  her  work  and  a  twelve- 


year-old  nephew  once  gave  her  for 
Christmas  a  box  of  book  matches,  ac- 
companied by  a  card  reading,  "Don't 
enlighten  your  parents  until  you  are 
sure  they  have  struck  up  a  match." 

Baltimoreans  know  "Dr.  Bessie"  as 
a  charming  and  handsome  woman  who 
loves  people,  is  a  perfectionist  in  her 
work,  collects  old  pewter  and  antique 
silver  and  furniture,  and  uses  for  a  per- 
sonal and  professional  guide  the  quote 
from  Booker  T.  Washington  which 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  her  office.  It  reads, 
"I  resolved  that  I  would  permit  no  man 
to  narrow  and  degrade  my  soul  by  mak- 
ing me  hate  him." 


HEN     YOUTH     TAKES     OVER     THE     PRO- 

gram  on  the  second  evening  of  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference,  the 
spotlight  will  fall  on  a  report  presented 
by  ARNULF  M.  PINS,  affable  twenty- 
three-year-old  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence's Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Par- 
ticipation. Written  in  workshop  ses- 
sions of  200  young  people  representing 
fifty-some  youth  organizations  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  report  stresses, 
according  to  the  young  chairman,  the 
fact  that  young  people  "should  have 
more  responsibility  as  they  grow  up"; 
and  that  they  covet  the  chance  "to  work 
more  on  an  equal  basis  with  adults,"  at 
home,  in  the  church,  in  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  in  the  community. 

Arnulf  Pins'  own  career  as  a  youth 
leader  lends  considerable  authenticity  to 
these  and  other  findings  of  the  Council. 
Born  in  Duisburg,  Germany,  he  mi- 
grated with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Palestine,  settling  in 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  1939.  Start- 
ing as  a  club  member  in  the  Paterson 
YMHA,  he  became  interested  in  com- 
munity youth  activities,  and  during  his 
high  school  years,  served  as  president 
of  the  Paterson  Youth  Council,  and  di- 
rected two  youth  bond  drives  which 
raised  over  $2,000,000  and  won  him  a 
U.  S.  Treasury  citation. 

Following  his  high  school  graduation 
in  1945,  he  was  in  the  army  two  years, 
serving  in  the  infantry  in  Manila  and 
northern  Luzon.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  tour  of  duty,  he  acted  as  assistant 
to  the  Jewish  chaplain. 

On  demobilization,  he  entered  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  again  plunged  into 
youth  organization  activities.  While 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Jewish  Youth  Conference,  an  organiza- 
tion sponsored  by  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 


sent  his  group  on  the  Young  Adult 
Council,  a  national  coordinating  council 
of  youth  organizations,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  In 
1948,  as  a  YAC  representative  to  an  in- 
ternational youth  conference  in  Eng- 
land, he  helped  organize  the  World  As- 
sembly of  Youth,  an  enterprise  to  which 
he  is  deeply  devoted. 

"People  don't  suddenly  turn  into  in- 
ternational leaders,"  says  this  earnest 
young  man,  in  discussing  the  purposes 
of  this  international  youth  organization. 
"They  have  to  begin  to  get  training  in 
being  world-minded  and  working  with 
people  of  other  nations  when  they're 
young."  In  spite  of  a  pretty  slim  budget 
WAY  is  going  ahead  with  projects  for 
training  youth  leaders  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  establishing  an  international 
library  on  youth  work,  and  working 
with  United  Nations  to  get  young  peo- 
ple on  the  technical  teams  in  what  we 
call  here  the  "Point  4"  program.  Mr. 
Pins  was  on  the  American  delegation  at 
WAY  meetings  in  Brussels  in  1949,  and 
in  Istanbul  in  1950.  At  present,  he  is 
the  WAY  consultant  to  the  UN. 

This  year  he  won  his  B.A.  and,  decid- 
ing to  "turn  pro,"  entered  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  where  he  is 
majoring  in  group  work.  Next  summer 
he  will  marry  Margot  Cassel,  a  sopho- 
more at  Barnard  College,  whom  he  met 


Trayton   Studios 
Arnulf  M.  Pins 

at  a  youth  program  while  he  was  in 
the  army. 

Mr.  Pins  has  been  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the  White  House  Conference 
discussions,  and  particularly  to  the  re- 
ception the  youth  participation  report 
gets. 

"They  suggested  we  start  the  eve- 
ning with  a  singing  and  dancing  pro- 
gram," he  recalls,  with  a  grin,  "but  we 
voted  nothing  doing.  We  weren't  going 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  telling  five 
thousand  people  what  we  think!" 
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The  Meaning  of  History 


HOWARD  W.  HINTZ 


SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  AN  AGE 
OF  CRISIS,  by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin. 
Beacon  Press.  $4 


WHITEHEAD  AND  THE  MODERN 
WORLD,  by  A.  H.  Johnson,  Victor 
Lowe,  and  Charles  Hartshorne.  Beacon 
Press,  gl.50 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  AN  UNDERLYING  PAT- 
tern  in  total  human  experience  has 
been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years 
and  is  continuing  right  down  to  the 
present  time.  However,  it  is  Professor 
Sorokin's  belief  that  "most  of  the  im- 
portant generalizations  about  socio-cul- 
tural  processes  have  indeed  appeared 
either  in  periods  of  serious  crises,  catas- 
trophe, and  transitional  disintegration 
or  immediately  before  and  after  such 
periods."  Because  the  present  is  just 
such  a  period  of  crisis,  it  has  produced 
an  impressive  number  of  significant 
philosophies  of  history.  In  his  latest 
book,  Sorokin  presents  a  series  of  sum- 
maries, interpretations,  and  critical  ap- 
praisals of  the  most  important  studies 
in  this  field  which  have  appeared  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  result  is  a  work 
of  substantial  proportions  and  of  major 
significance. 

Sorokin  considers  first  a  group  of 
esthetic  interpretations  of  history,  in- 
cluding the  work  of  W.  F.  M.  Petrie, 
Paul  Ligeti,  Waldemar  Deonna,  Frank 
Chambers,  Charles  Lalo,  Hugo  Bovet, 
and  others.  All  these  writers  subscribe 
more  or  less  to  the  theory  of  uniformity 
in  the  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  arts 
(particularly  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting)  in  various  cultures,  and  of 
the  recurrence  of  similar  stages  or  cycles 


— The  reviewer  is  an  associate 
professor  and  co-chairman  of 
American  Studies,  at  Brooklyn 
College,  and  also  a  lecturer  at 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  8C 
Sciences. 


in  time  within  the  same  cultures.  While 
granting  the  validity  of  the  principle 
that  in  each  culture  art  forms  do  follow 
certain  definite  patterns  of  development 
and  change  and  that  certain  marked 
similarities  exist  in  the  art  systems  of 
various  cultures,  Sorokin  rejects  the 
"uniformity"  theory. 

Reiterating  some  of  the  concepts  set 
forth  in  his  "Dynamics,"  Sorokin  main- 
tains that  "the  life  curve  of  the  art  sys- 
tem of  various  cultures  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  same."  He  believes  also,  that 
the  curves  of  the  art  systems  in  various 
cultures  fluctuate,  reaching  high  and 
low  points,  not  once,  but  several  times 
during  the  course  of  the  culture's  his- 
tory. With  the  general  conclusion  that 
the  nature  and  quality  of  a  culture  is  re- 
flected in  its  art  forms  and  art  phe- 
nomena, Sorokin  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment. He  feels,  also,  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  esthetic  philosophers  to  the 
"intelligible  reading  of  historical  events" 
is  tremendous;  an  invaluable  adjunct 
to  the  social  philosophies  of  history. 


£    URN  ING      TO      THE      SOCIAL      PHILOSO- 

phers,  Sorokin  considers,  in  order,  the 
work  of  Danilevsky,  Spengler,  Toyn- 
bee,  Schubart,  Berdyaev,  Northrop, 
Kroeber,  and  Schweitzer.  By  means  of 
comparison,  synthesis,  and  evaluation, 
Sorokin  places  the  basic  and  most  ger- 
minal concepts  of  these  philosophers  into 
remarkably  clear  perspective.  He  achieves 
a  combination  of  detail  and  breadth  of 
outlook  which  should  serve  the  separate 
needs  of  the  scholar,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  intelligent  lay  reader  on  the 
other.  No  brief  review,  therefore,  could 
do  justice  either  to  the  scope  or  depth 
of  the  study.  What  can  be  suggested 
is  the  profound  significance,  in  terms 
of  the  present  state  of  our  world  so- 
ciety, of  the  subject  matter  of  this 
book.  It  represents  the  search  for  the 
meaning  of  history  on  the  part  of  some 


of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  time,  a 
search  which  has  as  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective the  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  events  of  the  present  hour  and 
the  preservation  of  civilized  society. 

Despite  certain  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  historical  method  and  in  criti- 
cal result,  all  these  philosophers  are 
agreed  that  Western  civilization  is  now 
in  a  period  of  disintegration  and  decay. 
Some,  like  Spengler,  see  Western  civili- 
zation going  through  its  death  agonies. 
Others,  like  Toynbee,  recognize  the  sig- 
nals of  extinction  but  hold  out  some 
hope  for  survival,  perhaps  through  the 
advent  of  a  miracle. 


DMITTING    THE    SOUNDNESS    OF    MANY 

of  the  theories  and  conclusions  of 
Danilevsky,  Spengler,  and  Toynbee, 
Sorokin  feels  that  the  fatal  error  in  their 
historical  analyses  lies  in  their  failure 
to  make  the  all  important  distinction 
between  cultural  "congeries"  and  cul- 
tural systems.  This  error  leads  these 
thinkers  to  confuse  societies  which  are 
made  up  of  causally  unrelated  phe- 
nomena (congeries)  with  true  cultural 
systems.  Thus,  they  disagree  basically 
on  the  number  of  "civilizations"  which 
allegedly  have  existed  in  human  history. 
Another  flaw  which  Sorokin  finds  in 
the  reasoning  of  these  men  is  their 
failure  (as  he  sees  it)  to  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  cultures  or  civilizations, 
instead  of  rising  and  falling  as  sepa- 
rate entities,  actually  spill  over  into  one 
another.  Thus,  according  to  Sorokin, 
societies  or  specific  social  organizations 
may  come  and  go,  while  cultures  or 
civilizations  which  are  "meaningful 
cultural  unities"  are  essentially  continu- 
ous. Sorokin  feels  that  Schubart, 
Northrop,  and  Kroeber  avoid  these  basic 
errors  and  so  for  this  and  other  reasons 
he  finds  himself  in  essential  agreement 
with  their  views. 

On   certain   major   and   all-important 
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issues,  these  philosopher-historians  are 
on  common  ground.  For  one  thing,  they 
all  recognize  that  in  the  "boundless 
ocean  of  socio-cultural  phenomena," 
there  is  an  all-pervasive  cultural  entity 
or  system  which  functions  as  a  real 
unity.  Another  basic  point  of  agreement 
which  should  be  stressed  is  the  rejec- 
tion by  all  these  philosophers  of  the 
favorite  nineteenth  century  doctrine  of 
"linear  progress."  In  other  words,  they 
accept  no  eternal  laws  of  social  progress 
and  evolution,  but  stress  instead,  the 
periodic,  rhythmic,  and  repeated  features 
of  socio-cultural  change. 

Of  one  central  conviction,  these  nine 
philosophers  (including  Sorokin)  seem 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  namely, 
that  we  are  nearing  the  close  of  one 
major  period  of  "High  Culture"  or 
Civilization.  All  of  the  phenomena  of 
our  time — the  materialism,  the  vulgari- 
zation and  confusion  of  art  forms,  the 
socio-economic  conflicts,  the  deterioration 
of  moral  and  ethical  standards,  and  so 
on — are  the  unmistakable  signs  of  dis- 
integration and  decline.  We  are  pass- 
ing out  of  one  of  Sorokin's  cultural 
super-systems,  the  "Sensate,"  and  mov- 
ing into  another,  the  "Ideational-Reli- 
gious,"  in  which — as  all  these  thinkers 
apparently  agree  in  principle  if  not  in 
terminology — there  must  and  will  be  an 
ethical  and  spiritual  renaissance,  a  new 
and  vital  religiosity,  with  a  powerful, 
dominating  emergence  of  the  "reverence 
for  life"  or  universal  brotherhood  prin- 
ciple. We  are  passing  through  a  critical 
period.  This  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  it  is  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of 
human  history.  The  best  elements  of 
past  cultural  systems  have  been  and 
may  further  be  infused  and  cross-ferti- 
lized into  our  own.  Sorokin's  own  view 
is  that  if  humanity  mobilizes  all  its 
wisdom,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  the 
all-giving  and  all-forgiving  love  and 
reverence  for  life,  the  crisis  certainly  will 
be  ended  and  a  magnificent  new  era  of 
human  history  will  be  ushered  in. 
Toward  the  practical  fulfillment  of  this 
dream,  Sorokin  is  now  devoting  his 
efforts  to  the  work  of  the  Harvard 
Research  Center  in  Creative  Altruism. 

THE       SOCIAL       IMPLICATIONS      OF      THE 

thought  of  one  of  our  great  contempo- 
rary metaphysical  philosophers,  Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  seem  to  coincide  re- 
markably with  the  ethical  views  held  by 
Toynbee,  Schweitzer,  Sorokin,  and 
others  of  the  group  of  social  philoso- 
phers considered  above.  The  White- 
head  volume  contains  three  interpretive 
essays,  originally  presented  as  part  of  a 


Whitehead  symposium  sponsored  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Association  at 
Knox  College  in  May  1948. 

In  his  philosophy  of  civilization  sec- 
tion, Johnson  relies  for  his  material  very 
largely  on  Whitehead's  own  random  and 
unsystematized  comments  on  moral, 
ethical,  and  sociological  issues.  Thus 
we  find  that  Whitehead  laid  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  full  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  each  individual,  that  he 
believed  in  the  encouragement  of  wide 
individual  differences,  that  he  regarded 
civilization  in  its  truest  sense  as  being 
characterized  by  devotion  to  high  ideals, 
and  that  he  commended  the  social  tech- 
nique of  persuasion  as  over  against  that 
of  force.  He  believed  that  the  only 
civilized  and  workable  approach  to  so- 
cial problems,  national  or  international, 
was  moral  and 
ethical  through 
the  method 
of  cooperation 
rather  than  coer- 
cion. In  es- 
sence White- 
head's  whole 
philosophy  of 
civilization  re- 
duces itself  to  a 
primary  empha- 
sis on  ideals  and 
on  moral  and 
ethical  values. 
This,  observes 

Johnson,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
Whitehead's  general  metaphysical  posi- 
tion regarding  the  fundamental  relation 
between  actual  entities  and  the  higher 
entities  which  embrace  the  actual. 

The  point  which  to  my  mind  should 
be  stressed  above  all  others  and  which 
is  not  sufficiently  indicated  even  in 
these  papers  is  that  the  primacy  of 
values  in  Whitehead's  philosophy  of 
civilization  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
but  absolutely  implicit  in,  his  meta- 
physics. Thus,  a  clearer  exposition  of 
his  metaphysics  would  lead  to  a  more 
profound  and  convincing  statement  of 
his  social  philosophy  than  is  to  be 
found  in  his  occasional  direct  observa- 
tions along  these  lines.  This  conclusion 
is  at  least  suggested  in  the  appraisals 
of  both  Lowe  and  Hartshorne. 

Lowe,  discussing  Whitehead's  phi- 
losophy of  science,  lays  considerable 
stress  on  the  importance  of  Whitehead's 
mathematical  inquiries,  especially  his 
highly  original  geometrical  theories,  to 
scientific  method.  But  his  insistence, 
for  example,  upon  the  necessity  for  find- 
ing the  exact  point  in  space  beyond  any 
point  which  can  be  visualized  or 


"Because  of  its  brevity,  directness,  clar. 
ity  and  lack  of  romantic  padding,  mar- 
riage counselors  will  find  this  volume 
particularly  helpful." — Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene 


By 

W ALTER  R.  STOKES, 
LL.  B.,  M.  D. 

A  VALUABLE  AID  for  marriage  coun- 
•"•  selors,  for  couples  contemplating 
marriage,  for  troubled  people  seeking  a 
solution  of  their  marital  problems.  This 
exceptional  book,  approved  by  Parents9 
Magazine  and  the  Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America,  uses  no  evasive  words. 
It  tells  everything  a  couple  needs  to 
know  to  achieve  a  full  and  successful 
marriage. 

Dr.  Stokes  brings  to  his  practice  the  experience 
of  25  years  of  marriage  counseling  which  have 
helped  him  to  visualize  the  problems  of  troubled 
men  and  women  with  clarity.  His  viewpoint  is 
oriented  to  the  findings  of  modern  psychiatry. 
The  book  Is  short,  concise,  authoritative,  with 
glossaries  of  sex  terms,  reading  lists,  names  and 
addresses  of  accredited  marriage  counseling  agen- 
cies. There  is  a  valuable  chapter  on  how  to 
create  healthy  sexual  altitudes  in  children. 

"Packed  with  important  factual  information 
about  every  aspect  of  marriage — stands  out 
from  other  books  in  the  field." — Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 

"It  has  a  fine  approach,  is  well  arranged, 
simply  written,  and  gives  the  needed  facts. 
It  will  fill  a  real  need."— Dr.  Winifred  Over- 
holser,  past  President,  American  Psychiatric 
Association 

"A  fine,  timely  and  most  instructive  book,'* 
— Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  past  President  of 
the  American  Gynecological  Associatio. 
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£2.25  at  all  bookstores 
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A  significant 

absorbing  book 

for  everyone 

interested  in 

human  behavior 

Personality 

and  Psycho- 

therapy 

by 
JOHN  DOLLARD,  M.D. 

and 
NEAL  E.  MILLER,  M.D. 


T^HIS  book  integrates 
•*-  three  different  fields 
of  science  :  psychoanalysis, 
experimental  psychology, 
and  sociology,  and  shows 
how  their  integration  is 
used  in  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. It  clarifies  such 
matters  as  the  relation- 
ship of  biological  and  so- 
cial drives  to  human  con- 
duct, the  methods  and 
results  of  psychotherapy, 
new  theories  on  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism,  and 
new  experimental  studies 
of  fear.  It  also  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  dynam- 
ics of  conflict  which  so 
often  develop  in  early 
childhood,  cultural  condi- 
tions of  learning,  and  the 
normal  use  of  the  mind  in 
solving  emotional  prob- 
lems. A  clearly-written, 
provocative  and  easily- 
understood  book  of  inter- 
est to  laymen  and  profes- 
sionals. $6.50 


At  all  bookstores 

MCGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  inc. 

New  York  18 


mechanically  determined  is  inseparably 
related  to  his  theory  of  extensive  ab- 
straction and  to  the  large  reality  which 
enfolds  all  material  entities.  Both  these 
theories,  while  substantiated  through 
mathematical  procedures,  are  essentially 
metaphysical.  When  Whitehead  main- 
tains that  our  scientists  are  interested 
in  being  precise  but  not  "precise 
enough,"  he  means  simply  that  they  are 
content  to  ignore  the  more  basic  area 
of  reality  which  lies  in  the  abstract. 

This  is  a  metaphysical  proposition,  as 
Lowe  admits,  and  as  Hartshorne  clearly 
demonstrates.  Whitehead,  according  to 
the  latter's  view,  was  the  supreme 
rationalist  because  he  empirically  com- 
prehended and  described  the  totality  of 
experience  as  it  embraces  the  abstract 
and  the  material,  the  ideal  and  the  real 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  to 
Whitehead,  matter  is  not  "vacuous 
actuality"  but  experience  itself.  As 
Hartshorne  explicitly  states,  these  meta- 
physical conclusions  are  based  upon 
Whitehead's  basically  theistic  belief  in 
God  as  a  personal  force  and  entity.  The 
metaphysics  itself  leads  inevitably  to  a 
philosophy  of  civilization,  which  in  its 
primary  stress  on  moral  values  and 
ethical  ideals,  puts  Whitehead,  the  meta- 
physician, on  common  ground  with  a 
significant  group  of  modern  social 
philosophers. 


ALTRUISTIC  LOVE:  A  Study  of  Amen- 
can  Good  Neighbors  and  Christian 
Saints,  by  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin.  Publica- 
tion of  the  Harvard  Research  Center  in 
Altruistic  Integration  and  Creativity. 
Beacon  Press.  S3. 50 
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SOCIAL  WORKERS  AT  TIMES  CAN  FEEL 
encouraged  by  signs  of  the  increase 
in  mutual  examination  between  social 
work  and  the  more  academic  social 
studies,  indicating  a  possible  cross-fer- 
tilization of  these  two  important  human 
endeavors.  At  other  times  such  signs 
are  discouraging,  because  of  apparent 
gross  misunderstandings  of  one  another. 
In  this  latter  category  one  must  place 
this  preliminary  study,  by  Pitirim  A. 
Sorokin. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  studies 
which  the  Center  plans  to  issue. 
Whether  one  looks  hopefully  or  with 
discouragement  toward  additional  vol- 
umes will  depend  greatly  upon  what 
one  discerns  in  this  preliminary  volume. 
Social  workers  may  well  be  concerned 
to  see  their  labors  brushed  aside  with 
comments  that  "institutional  help  is  or- 
dinarily cold,  formal,  soulless,  and  heart- 
less," and  that  they  pursue  only  an 
"obligatory  duty  of  legal  help."  It  is 
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of  even  greater  moment  that  these  judg- 
ments fall  from  the  pen  ot  one  of  the 
foremost  names  m  American  sociology, 
words  presumably  to  be  read  in  many 
colleges,  by  many  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students. 

One  cannot  quarrel  with  the  cultural 
evaluations  which  led  to  this,  and  the 
associated,  studies;  evaluations  which 
state  that  "the  greatest  need  of  humanity 
is  ethical  creativity  at  its  noblest,  wisest, 
and  best";  that  the  survival  of  mankind 
depends  upon  the  egotism  of  individuals 
and  groups  being  transcended  by  crea- 
tive love,  without  which  "no  social  har- 
mony, no  peace  of  mind,  no  freedom, 
and  no  happiness  are  possible."  With 
these  convictions,  the  Research  Center 
has  entered  upon  "an  intensive  study  of 
love — of  its  how  and  why,  of  the  tech- 
niques of  its  'production,'  'accumula- 
tion' and  'circulation.' "  But  for  some 
reason,  the  profession  of  social  work 
has  been  relegated  to  cold  formalism 
and  legalism,  and  the  study  has  turned 
all  its  attention  to  two  very  different 
groups,  American  "good  neighbors"  and 
Christian  saints. 

From  letters  about  neighborliness,  sent 
to  Tom  Breneman's  "Breakfast  in  Holly- 
wood" program,  five  hundred  selections 
were  made.  Ninety-three  of  these  were 
studied  in  greater  detail  by  autobiog- 
raphies which  they  supplied.  An  addi- 
tional 112  persons  were  selected  by  Har- 
vard graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents ("and  by  some  social  workers"!) 
as  the  most  altruistic  among  their  ac- 
quaintance. Thus,  however  these  cases 
are  studied,  all  rest  upon  a  selection  for 
which  no  objective  criteria  of  altruism 
were  set  forth.  In  addition,  there  is  no 
reference  in  the  book  to  the  possibility 
of  studying  the  results  of  this  "altruism" 
by  questioning  the  recipients  of  the 
"good  deeds,"  and  getting  their  evalua- 
tions. Nor  in  the  study  of  Christian 
saints,  largely  drawn  from  Butler's 
"Lives  of  the  Saints,"  is  there  any  at- 
tempt to  discriminate  between  possible 
individual  differences  in  the  altruistic 
efficacy  of  the  general  qualifications 
which  induce  selection  of  saints. 

However  one  may  criticize  these  se- 
lections as  a  base  for  a  study  of  altruism, 
one  must  take  an  even  more  severe  posi- 
tion toward  the  exclusion  of  current 
American  social  work  as  an  example  of 
such  activity.  While  it  is  undeniable 
that  American  "good  neighbors"  fill 
many  a  human  want  which  agencies 
leave  untouched,  it  does  not  follow  that 
social  work  activities  are  without  perti- 
nence to  a  study  of  altruism.  One  must 
ask  Professor  Sorokin  from  what 
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sources  and  experiences  he  and  his  as- 
sociates derive  such  a  judgment;  or  what 
is  the  definition  of  creative  love  which 
the  study  uses  as  its  focus,  which  has 
excluded  all  the  normal  continuing  la- 
bors of  social  workers  to  attempt  to 
bring  a  degree  of  happy,  constructive 
life  to  thousands  in  the  toils  of  many 
troubles.  JEAN  M.  PATON 

Family  and  Children's  Society 
Baltimore 

COMMUNITIES  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
—Citizen  Achievement  in  Organization, 
Design  and  Development,  by  James 
Dahir.  Harper.  #4 

JAMES  DAHIR'S  PURPOSE  is  TO  GIVE  Ex- 
amples   of    community    organization 
and    citizenship    participation    in    com- 
munity improvement  in  the  USA  and 
elsewhere.   His   book   starts   off   with   a 
discussion     of     the     general     problems 
caused  by   the   Topsy-like   development 
of  rural  and  urban  centers,  and  outlines 
the  principles  that  should  be  the  basis 
for  citizen  action.     This  is  followed  by 
extensive    descriptions    of    programs    of 
community  action.    It  is  in  this  phase  of 
the    book    that    a    certain    amount    of 
blurred  thinking  is  evident.    The  words 
"community    organization"    and    "citi- 
zen    participation"     are    construed    by 
the  author  to  be  all-inclusive — anything 
that  contributes  to  improvement  of  the 
physical  environment  of  our  communi- 
ties  and  the  social   relationships  of  its 
inhabitants  comes  within  the  scope  of 
the  activities  described,  whether  they  are 
undertaken  by   individuals,  clubs,   busi- 
ness   groups,    insurance    companies    or 
government. 

Two  examples  may  explain  the  basis 
of  the  concern  of  this  reviewer.  The 
author  analyzes  Stuyvesant  Town  in 
New  York  City  and  Hudson  Guild 
Settlement  in  the  Elliott  Houses  public 
housing  project.  The  birth  of  Stuyve- 
sant Town  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
"citizen  participation"  in  community 
development,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  movement  to  induce  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  to  make  equity  in- 
vestments in  housing  was  given  stimulus 
and  support  by  local  and  national  hous- 
ing groups. 

The  author  properly  describes  Hud- 
son Guild  as  a  place  where  there  is  a 
"'deliberate  effort  to  let  the  need  create 
the  program  and  to  let  the  leadership 
and  facilities  offered  be  used  as  teach- 
ing tools  enabling  'people  to  help  them- 
selves and  each  other.'  "  But  many  settle- 
ment houses  throughout  the  country 
may  take  exception  to  the  implication 
that  Hudson  Guild  is  unique  in  that 


regard.  What  is  more  important  is 
that  in  such  a  book  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  settlement  movement  as  a  whole, 
nor  of  such  organizations  as  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  or  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New 
York.  It  is  through  such  central  agen- 
cies that  many  community  groups  stimu- 
late the  action  by  private  and  public  au- 
thorities which  brings  about  much 
needed  reform. 

Similarly,  in  relating  the  successes 
and  failures  of  efforts  of  citizens  to  im- 
prove housing  conditions  and  to  develop 
new  types  of  residential  communities, 
the  author  makes  no  mention  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Housing 
Conference  and  the  various  citizens 
housing  associations  in  many  cities.  No 
account  of  citizen  participation  and 
achievement  in  obtaining  improved  con- 
ditions can  be  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  such  groups. 

Although  the  author  describes  the 
process  by  which  existing  communities 
are  improved  or  entire  new  communi- 
ties created,  there  is  a  surprising  absence 
of  any  reference  to  the  necessity  for  city 
planning,  the  methods  by  which  city 
planning  commissions  are  brought  into 
being,  and  the  actual  results  of  the 
work  of  such  commissions. 

Despite  the  foregoing  comments,  the 
book  makes  interesting  reading.  There 
is  a  certain  fascination  in  the  succession 
of  examples  of  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  here  and  there.  However, 
the  failure  to  give  appropriate  weight  to 
different  projects  and  activities,  plus  the 
failure  to  give  any  inkling  of  how 
citizen  action  and  participation  brought 
about  the  desired  results,  leave  the 
reader  with  a  feeling  that  something 
has  been  omitted.  IRA  S.  ROBBINS 

Executive   Vice-President 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Council 
of  New  Yorl(,  Inc. 

GERMAN  FACES,  by  Ann  Stringer  and 
Henry  Ries.  William  Sloane  Associates. 
*3 

A  HUSBAND  -  WIFE  TEAM,  WHO  PHOTO- 
graphed  and  interviewed  "people 
from    all    walks   of   life    and   from    all 
four  zones  in  Germany,"  produced  this 
impressive  book. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  joy  and  happi- 
ness to  be  detected  in  these  faces  and 
almost  no  trace  of  hope.  The  expres- 
sion common  to  all,  seems  to  be  bitter- 
ness and  cynicism;  and  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  picture  shows  a 
young,  attractive  woman  or  a  German 
man.  After  an  army  life  of  excitement, 
conquest  and  defeat,  these  men  have 
not  become  accustomed  to  civilian  life  in 
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sums — or  an  adviser  of  givers — 
or  one  who  solicits  gifts — you 
will  need  to  know  what  this  book 
says  about 

How  giving  grew 
Who  gives,  and  how  much 
Charity  rackets 
The  government  in  philan- 
thropy 

Community  chests 
Independent  "drives" 
Foundations 
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"Indispensable  to  all  concerned 
uilh  crime,  punishment,  and 
correction."— 

SHELDON  GLVECK 

Handbook  of 

CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTION 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
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to  meet  the  need  for  improve- 
ment of  jails,  detention  facil- 
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tive  in  this  field." 


— FRANK  BANE 


"A  monumental  work  in  the  field  of 
penology  and  correction. 

— WALTER  RECKLESS 

A  source  book  and  reference  for  student, 
teacher,  correctional  worker  and  adminis- 
trator. Historically  oriented  and  pro- 
fusely illustated. 
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What  the  experts  say  about 

LOVE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

THE  TREATMENT  OF 
EMOTIONALLY    DISTURBED 
CHILDREN 

by  BRUNO  BETTELHEIM 

DR.  THERESA  BEINEDEK 

"This  book  will  be  used  as  a  reference  and 
text  by  workers  in  the  field  of  child  therapy 
for  many  years  to  come." 

— Marriage  and  Family  Living 

DR.  NINA  RIDENOUR 

"As  an  example  of  inspired  reporting  on 
daily  living  with  children  this  book  belongs 
beside  two  of  the  most  significant  books  of 
the  last  fifteen  years — 'Wayward  Youth'  by 
August  Aichom  and  'Children  Without  Fami- 
lies' by  Anna  Freud  and  Dorothy  Burling- 
ham." — The  Survey 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

"Of  importance  to  specialists  as  well  as  to 
teachers,  social  workers  and  parents." 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"More  than  a  casebook  and  reference  work 
for  the  experts  and  students,  this  guide  con- 
tains a  guide  and  a  warning  to  parents  of 
normal  children." 
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Collected  here  are  the  most  import- 
ant essays  on  domestic  relations  law, 
compiled  and  edited  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools.  Published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association.  Covering 
the  legal,  moral,  social  and  property 
aspects  of  domestic  relations. 
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an  atmosphere  in  which  there  is  little 
feeling  for  democracy.  The  picture  of 
Franz  Karmer,  drugstore  cowboy  of 
Mittenwald,  depicts  the  arrogance  of 
the  Hitler  Youth  and  all  it  stood  for. 

A  new  enemy  has  invaded  Germany, 
and  he  is  resented  by  the  Germans — 
not  the  occupying  power  but  the  Vol^s- 
deutsche  refugees  and  expellees,  of  whom 
10,000,000  flooded  into  Western  Ger- 
many after  the  war.  They  came  from 
Sudetenland,  East  Prussia,  Silesia,  where 
they  were  driven  out,  and  from  the 
East  German  zone  from  which  they 
are  still  fleeing.  The  expellees — one  out 
of  four  persons  in  the  Western  zones 
today  is  a  refugee — not  only  became  a 
burden  but  remained  strangers  and  para- 
sites in  the  eyes  of  the  old  population. 
The  refugees  themselves  feel  that  they 
are  pariahs  who  do  not  "belong,"  even 
in  church. 

The  leaders  of  this  bickering,  des- 
perate, bitter  nation  have  in  common  the 
desire  for  a  united  Germany.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  present  chaos  is  due  to  the 
indecisiveness  of  the  victors.  An  even 
harsher  criticism  comes  from  the  new 
industrial  and  financial  leaders,  who  at- 
tack the  Allies  for  their  interference 
with  German  production  and  finance. 

These  authors  are  afraid  that  to  the 
Germans  democracy  seems  colorless  and 
weak.  "The  ideology  of  the  Krem- 
lin which  requires  no  burden  of  thought 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  German 
tradition  of  Bismarck-Kaiser-Fuhrer." 

It  is  disheartening  to  realize  again, 
through  this  impressive  book,  that  any 
hopes  for  the  democratization  of  Ger- 
many are  still  far  from  realization. 

MANFRED  C.  VERNON 
University  of  Michigan 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  BOTTLE, 
by  Dwight  Anderson.  A.  A.  Wyn.  $3 

PRIMER  ON  ALCOHOLISM,  by  Marty 
Mann.  Rinehart.  Jf2 

YOU  CAN  STOP  DRINKING,  by  Har- 
old Sherman.  Creative  Age  Press.  #2.49 

THESE      BOOKS      ON     ALCOHOLISM      PUB- 
lished  this  fall  complement  one  an- 
other in  content  as  well  as  objective. 

Dwight  Anderson's  embraces  his- 
torical background,  scientific  findings, 
and  modern  treatment  methods,  in  a 
readable  and  interesting  style.  The  au- 
thor traces  developments  from  the  age- 
old  ineffective  approaches  to  alcoholism 
to  modern  discoveries  of  medicine  and 
science,  on  a  broad  canvas  portraying 
everything  from  the  mood  swings  of 
the  alcoholic  to  psychopathic  types  and 
"home  treatments."  This  book  ought 
to  prove  very  helpful  to  anyone  con- 


cerned with  alcoholism,  whether  in- 
dividually, professionally  or  through 
close  relationship  to  someone  suffering 
from  the  disease. 

ONE    OF    THE    BEST    FEATURES    OF    MRS. 

Mann's  book  is  its  compactness.  It  is 
probably  the  first  book  aimed  specifi- 
cally and  directly  at  the  non-alcoholic 
who  has  to  deal  with  an  alcoholic  at 
close  range,  in  the  family,  in  business  or 
any  other  intimate  relationship,  and  who- 
has  been  obliged  to  ask  the  age-old 
question,  "What  can  7  do?"  The  experi- 
ence of  the  author,  whose  work  has 
brought  her  into  contact  with  so  many 
thousands  of  families  in  this  painful 
situation,  has  equipped  her  to  give  ex- 
plicit guidance  in  such  cases. 

The  book  presents  clearly  and  directly 
material  based  on  the  actual  findings  of 
scientific  study  and  research,  as  well  as. 
on  the  statements  of  numerous  recovered 
alcoholics  themselves.  It  paints  a  vivid 
portrait  of  the  personality  of  the  alco- 
holic, the  nature  of  his  problem,  and 
his  needs  for  recovery.  The  various  re- 
sources available  to  accomplish  this  re- 
covery are  described  in  some  detail: 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  psychiatric  ap- 
proaches, and  physical  helps,  such  as  the 
new  medical  treatments  of  endocrine 
and  antabuse.  While  not  overplaying 
the  dramatic  side  of  alcoholism,  the  vol- 
ume brings  out  the  grimness  of  the 
situation  in  all  its  fullness,  without  los- 
ing sight  of  the  point  it  desires  to  make. 
Most  valuable  however,  is  the  specific 
help  and  information  which  is  made 
available  to  families  having  in  their 
midst  an  active  alcoholic  who  seems 
blind  to  his  condition,  and  resists  any 
treatment  of  it. 

MR.  SHERMAN'S  BOOK  EVIDENTLY  HAS 
been  written  by  one  who  has  minutely 
studied  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous  pro- 
gram, and  consulted  with  numerous 
members  of  that  fellowship.  In  it,  he 
applies  the  elements  of  the  AA  program 
on  an  individual  rather  than  a  group 
basis,  with  material  reflecting  the  ex- 
periences of  alcoholics  who  have  re- 
covered within  that  well  known  or- 
ganization. In  addition,  the  author  con- 
siders the  psychological  factors  involved 
in  the  alcoholic's  drinking  problems, 
such  as  fear  and  inferiority,  sex  prob- 
lems, and  other  conditions.  The  book 
contains  many  sound  concepts,  but  these 
lose  their  effectiveness  in  some  respects 
because  of  the  loosely  knit  presentation. 
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All  three  books  show  a  uniformity  of 
agreement  on  certain  factors  regarding 
the  alcoholic,  recognized  today  as  a 
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result  of  scientific  study,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  thousands  of  recoveries. 
Some  of  these  are:  That  alcoholics  can- 
not resume  moderate  drinking,  and  must 
assiduously  avoid  the  first  drink;  that 
alcoholics  are  sick  people  and  not  will- 
ful miscreants;  that  there  are  physiologi- 
cal as  well  as  psychological  helps  toward 
the  alcoholic's  recovery;  and  that  most 
families,  involved  in  the  natural  tensions 
which  arise,  invariably  mishandle  the 
immediate  situation,  mainly  through 
lack  of  information  and  understanding. 
Ten  years  ago  the  stories  of  recovery 
related  in  these  books  would  have  been 
hard  to  believe.  YVELIN  GARDNER 

Associate  Director 
National  Committee  on  Alcoholism 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  BLIND, 
by  Hector  Chevigny  and  Sydell  Braver- 
man.  Yale  University  Press,  $4 

PUBLICATION  OF  THIS  BOOK  MARKS  THE 
most  cogent  single  contribution  to 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  since 
1933,  when  Cutsforth's  "The  Blind  in 
School  and  Society"  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  co-authors,  Hector  Chevigny, 
writer  by  profession  and  himself  blind, 
and  Sydell  Braverman,  sighted  clinical 
psychologist,  make  an  unusually  effec- 
tive and  courageous  team  in  their  skill- 
ful presentation  of  the  blind  against  the 
long  perspective  of  history,  concluding 
this  presentation  with  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  present  status  of  the  blind.  They 
bring  to  their  work  an  original  insight 
and  a  psychological  knowledge  very  in- 
vigorating to  a  field  in  which  most  con- 
tributions over  the  past  twenty  years 
have  been  of  the  re-hash  type. 

They  also  bring  to  their  work  calm 
assertiveness  in  portraying  the  ambiva- 
lence of  prevailing  attitudes  in  the  social 
dilemma  in  which  the  blind  find  them- 
selves— a  society  that  wants  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  welcome  them  and  to 


ostracize  them;  leaders  in  the  field  who 
plead  for  the  integration  of  the  blind  in 
a  sighted  world,  yet  launch  highly 
preferential  legislation  in  their  behalf; 
a  workshop  system  that  claims  to  pro- 
duce blind-made  goods  on  an  industrial 
and  competitive  basis,  yet  asks  for  free- 
dom from  regulations  governing  similar 
industrial  enterprises;  an  agency  sys- 
tem that  cultivates  a  "better  adjustment" 
of  the  blind,  yet  seems  to  resist  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  basic  physical  retrain- 
ing and  reorganizational  needs  of  the 
newly  blinded.  Against  this  prevailing 
ambivalence,  the  authors  draw  a  picture 
of  the  complexities  which  surround  the 
so-called  "adjustment  process"  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  attendant  confusion 
about  what  really  constitutes  adjustment. 
Throughout  the  book  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  smooth  teamwork  be- 
tween the  two  authors,  especially  when 
they  develop  the  difference  between  re- 
organization and  social  adjustment;  be- 
tween the  mental  economy  of  a  con- 
genitally  blind  person  and  that  of  an 
adventitiously  blinded  person;  between 
the  constant  in  the  environment  of  the 
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blind  and  the  variables  in  that  same  en- 
vironment. 

It  would  seem  that  "The  Adjustment 
of  the  Blind"  definitely  was  not  written 
to  make  either  the  blind  or  the  sighted 
in  the  field  comfortable  and  secure 
about  the  status  quo.  More  likely  it  was 
written  to  provoke  thought  and  discus- 
sion, to  encourage  an  examination  of 
present  theories  and  practices,  and  to 
broaden  our  capacity  to  disassociate  ideas 
traditionally  inseparable. 
Asst.  Director  KATHERN  F.  GRUBER 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

ROOM  FOR  ONE  MORE,  by  Anna  Per- 
rott  Rose.  Houghton  Mifflin.  $2.75 

HOW  A  FAMILY  PICKED  UP  "THREE 
children  as  they  happened  along" 
and  added  them  to  their  own  family  of 
three  children  is  a  story  as  amazing  as 
it  is  at  times  incredible.  One  at  a  time, 
each  child — troubled  and  desperately 
needing  almost  superhuman  under- 
standing, patience  and  affection — came 
to  the  Rose  family  for  a  temporary  visit 
and  refused  to  leave. 

One  may  not  question  the  unique 
skill  and  bigness  of  heart  of  Mrs.  Rose 
and  her  family,  able  to  thaw  out  any 
frozen  little  soul.  Parenthood  and  fos- 
ter-parenthood seem  truly  Mrs.  Rose's 
calling.  However,  one  must  question 
why  these  children  with  capacity  to 
change  so  quickly  were  found  as  they 
were,  in  such  mental  and  physical  ill 
health;  and  why  the  way  of  meeting 
responsibility  for  them  antedates  the 
pioneer  days  of  child  placement.  How 
can  we  so  cheerfully  accept  the  fact  that 
the  children  came  upon  their  home  by 
happenstance  and  that  they  each  had  to 
scream,  "I  wanna  stay  witcha"  in  order 
to  be  kept  in  the  home? 

Children  are  dependents;  they  should 
not  be  "picked  up."  Society  has  a  seri- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 

SIR  ARTHUR  KEITH 

in  Autobiography 

The  story  of  the  great  anthropologist  who 
authored  "A  New  Theory  of  Human 
Evolution."  J4.7S 

MODERN  ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Ed.  by  W.  H.  Mikesell 

Freudian,  Neo-Freudian  and  Non-Ana- 
lytical Therapists'  viewpoints.  $10.00 

EUROPEAN  IDEOLOGIES 

Ed.  by  Feliks  Gross 

A  survey  of  social,  economic  and  political 
ideas  of  Europe.  $12.00 

THE  HEBREW  IMPACT  ON 
WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

Ed.  by  D.  D.  Runes 

Epochal  symposium  by  17  authorities, 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile.  $10.00 

20th  CENTURY  ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT 

Ed.  by  Glenn  H.  Hoover 

Analyses,  by  professional  sociologists,  of 
20  perplexing  problems  of  today.  $12.00 

20th  CENTURY  SOCIOLOGY 

Ed.  by  Glenn  E.  Hoover 

Outstanding  sociologists  present  major 
developments  in  sociological  science. 

$6.00 

HISTORICAL  SOCIOLOGY 

by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes 

A  review  of  main  ideas  about  society 
from  Oriental  times  to  today.  $3.00 

DICTIONARY  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

by  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild 

Precise  .  .  .  workable  terminology.  .  .  . 
Avoids  academic  and  popular  misunder- 
standings. $8.00 

LABOR  DICTIONARY 

by  Paul  H.  Casselman 

Contributes  toward  industrial  peace  by 
objectively  defining  nearly  2500  labor 
terms.  J7.SO 

SLAVONIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Ed.  by  Joseph  H.  Roucek  with 
the  Collaboration  of  Tico 
Hundred  Scholars 

Monumental  work.  .  .  .  Opens  the  door 
to  the  largest  kindred  group  of  people  in 
the  world.  $18.50 
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ous  responsibility  to  help  them  find  a 
family  of  which  they  can  be  a  real  part 
if  their  own  parents  cannot  provide  a 
home.  Mrs.  Rose  recognizes  the  hazards 
in  taking  these  children  for  she  ex- 
plains that  they  were  not  adopted  since 
it  might  have  been  necessary  for  her 
to  return  them.  Return  them  to  whom? 
Providing  foster  home  care  is  a  highly 
professional  service  requiring  great  skill 
for  finding  appropriate  homes  and  for 
helping  both  the  children  and  the  foster 
families  with  the  problems  that  must 
arise  even  with  much  less  troubled  chil- 
dren than  these.  This  story  belies  years 
of  experience  of  placement  services.  It 
makes  it  appear  as  though  any  family 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  any  child  and 
help  him  become  a  healthy  human  be- 
ing. It  denies  the  knowledge  we  have 
as  to  the  problems  for  children  in  just 
being  foster  children. 

No,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  un- 
usual qualities  of  the  Rose  home  and 
for  the  love  and  understanding  that 
these  three  children  received,  this  re- 
viewer does  not  think  it  helps  the  cause 
of  children  or  the  foster  placement  pro- 
gram to  imply,  first,  that  all  children 
who  need  foster  care  are  as  troubled  and 
as  difficult  as  are  these;  that  placement 
so  casually  entered  into  is  a  practice 
to  be  approved;  that  foster  families  can 
or  should  carry  wholly  alone  the  bur- 
den of  helping  the  children;  and  finally, 
that  it  is  right  for  children  to  be  foster 
children  for  the  whole  of  their  child- 
hood, without  ever  knowing  the  security 
of  belonging  legally,  if  not  naturally. 
HENRIETTA  L.  GORDON 
Information  and  Publications  Secretary 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY, 
by  Robert  A.  Dahl.  Harcourt,  Brace.  #4 

IN  THESE  DAYS  THERE  IS  NO  DEARTH  OF 
studies  describing  and  evaluating 
America's  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  "the 
United  States  has  decided,"  or  "Wash- 
ington's decision  was,"  or  "the  Secretary 
of  State's  plans  .  .  .  " — using  semantic 
concepts  which  fail  to  express  the 
depth  of  the  particular  decision  involved, 
or  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  social  and 
psychological  factors  contributing  to  the 
decision.  In  this  result,  Dr.  Dahl,  com- 
bining the  latest  techniques  of  psy- 
chology and  anthropology,  has  analyzed 
this  vital  problem  with  unprecedented 
clarity  and  thoroughness.  He  shows, 
in  very  readable  chapters,  the  limita- 
tions of  Congress  and  of  the  individual 
congressman  by  a  broad  view  of  the 
conditions  within  which  they  are  forced 
to  operate  and  the  pressures  to  which 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


they  are  subjected.  The  author  offers 
numerous  proposals  for  reducing  these 
pressures  and  limitations.  But  he  is  em- 
phatic in  saying  that  any  lessening  of 
congressional  responsibility  leads  in  the 
direction  of  dictatorship. 

The  alternative  course  is  a  new  and 
closer  collaboration  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  It  is  this  de- 
parture from  tradition  that  is  supported 
here  with  compelling  reasons. 

All  in  all,  the  author  has  produced  a 
book  of  real  distinction.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  what  makes 
the  congressman  tick  it  is  indispensable; 
as  an  exposition  of  possible  remedies  of 
the  ostensibly  insurmountable  problems 
it  is  both  illuminating  and  chastening. 
JOSEPH  S.  ROUCEK 
University  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NEUROSIS  AND  HUMAN  GROWTH 

— The  Struggle  Toward  Self-Realization, 
by  Karen  Homey,  M.D.  Norton.  #3.75 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  DR.  KAREN  HoR- 
ney  has  presented  her  theory  of  human 
nature  and  of  neurosis.  In  this  latest 
volume  the  two  are  brought  into  sharp 
contrast,  exhibiting  on  one  side  human 
nature  simply  as  a  tendency  to  growth, 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  neurosis:  a 
destructive  tendency  opposed  to  growth. 

This  picture  points  up  the  divergence 
of  Horney's  views  from  those  of  Freud. 
Horney  has  excluded  from  her  idea  of 
what  is  normal  enough  of  destructive- 
ness  to  give  what  is  left  one  important 
quality:  a  single  tendency  in  one  direc- 
tion— growth.  As  it  exists  in  the  in- 
dividual, she  names  this  tendency  the 
"real  self."  Freud  regards  human  na- 
ture as  having  two  conflicting  directions: 
one  life-giving  (the  Libido)  and  the 
other  destructive  (the  Death  Instinct). 
So  that  for  Freud  the  basis  for  "inner 
conflict"  is  in  man's  nature;  for  Horney 
it  is  between  man's  nature  and  the  dis- 
ease we  name  neurosis. 

In  earlier  books  Horney  traced  the 
origin  of  neurosis  to  the  conditions  of 
environment;  she  also  followed  it 
through  several  stages  of  its  further  in- 
roads into  the  personality.  Now  she 
describes  its  still  deeper  encroachment, 
and  shows  what  happens  to  an  indi- 
vidual when  the  battle  with  neurosis 
goes  seriously  against  him,  and  destruc- 
tion is  established  as  the  New  Order. 

The  central  point  of  this  phase  is  a 
fictitious  self-glorification  named  the 
"idealized  image."  Horney  described 
it  in  "Our  Inner  Conflicts"  as  one  of 
several  pseudo-solutions  resorted  to  by 
a  person  torn  between  conflicting  neu- 

(Continued  on  page  574) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  FOR  ISRAEL 

An  organized  program  for  selecting  American  trained  and  experienced  social  workers 
for  Israel  has  been  set  up.  There  are  vacancies  for  a  considerable  number  of  caseworkers 
and  for  several  supervisors.  Applicants  should  be  under  40,  experienced  graduates  of 
a  recognized  social  service  school,  and  should  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
Yiddish,  German  and/or  French.  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  extremely  helpful  but  not 
essential. 

For  supervisory  personnel  the  maximum  age  is  45  and  applicants  should  have  had 
at  least  five  years'  supervisory  experience  in  a  recognized  social  service  agency. 

Round  trip  fare  will  be  paid  for  workers  who  complete  the  minimum  of  IS  months' 
service  in  Israel.  Salaries  will  be  related  to  the  scale  for  social  workers  in  Israel,  paid  in 
Israeli  currency  and  will  be  sufficient  for  maintaining  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
in  Israel. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO  SELECT  SOCIAL  WORKERS  FOR  ISRAEL 

16    East  6&th   Street  Telephone:  TRatalgor  9-1300  New  York  21,   N.  Y. 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  serv- 
ice family  agency.  One  year  experience  in 
private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,300,  de- 
pending on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  78  State 
St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


HOME  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR  ...  im- 
mediate opening  for  professionally  trained 
person  with  experience  to  supervise  depart- 
ment and  carry  small  case  load.  Salary 
$3000.00.  American  Red  Cross,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 


CASEWORKER.  Graduate  accredited  school. 
For  child-placing  division.  Qualified  super- 
visors. Psychiatric  consultation  program. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary  range 
$2976-$370S.  Apply  to  General  Director, 
Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  ia  private  multiple 
service,  child-placing  agency.  Good  super- 
vision. Salary  according  to  training  and  ex- 
perience. Member  C.  W.  L.  Write  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730 
E.  Vine,  Springfield.  III. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  large  settlement  In- 
diana. Excellent  facilities.  Summer  camp. 
Close  association  school  of  social  work.  Splen- 
did opportunity  in  challenging  situation.  MSW 
group  work  specialization  essential.  Begin- 
ning salary  $3600  plus  apartment  in  residence. 
Write  qualifications.  9134  Survey. 


WANTED:  Social  Welfare  Representative 
(Male)  for  work  involving  community  or- 
ganization and  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linqirency.  College  degree.  Salary  $3384- 
$3924.  Write  City  Civil  Service,  Civic  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  California. 


WANTED  —  Senior  social  worker,  Iowa  State 
Mental  Hospital.  Starting  salary  $200-$275 
per  mo.  according  to  qualifications,  mainte- 
nance included.  Supervision  by  member  A.  A. 
P.S.W.  Address  Supt.  State  Hospital,  Clar- 
inda,  Iowa. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 


Display          .      .       . 
Non-display    . 
Minimum      Charge 
Discount*    .       .       . 


.       .      .      SOc    per    line 

lOe    per    word 

.     32.OO     per     insertion 

1O%    on    six    insertions 


CASH   WITH   ORDER 
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A  CHALLENGING  POSITION  in  the  field 
of  training  school  administration  will  be  avail- 
able in  Maryland  at  the  State  Montrose  School 
for  Girls.  The  present  Superintendent  of  the 
school  is  retiring  and  the  position  will  be  open 
early  in  1951.  This  is  a  State  Merit  System 
Position  offering  liberal  vacation  and  sick 
leave,  automatic  salary  increases,  retirement 
hene6ts,  and  security  of  employment.  Candi- 
dates are  requested  to  contact  Dr.  E.  Preston 
Sharp,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Training 
Schools,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
120  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Mary- 
land, for  complete  information. 


QUALIFIED  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER, 
eastern  New  York  motor  disability-medical 
center.  Pioneering  opportunity,  good  salary 
personnel  policies,  university  town,  study  and 
research  possibilities,  three  hours  to  New  York 
City,  vacation  country  nearby.  Communicate, 
Mary  Eleanor  Brown,  134  Rosa  Road,  Sche- 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Schenectady  2-5185. 


CASEWORKER  in  family  casework  agency- 
position  available  now.  Graduate  of  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Experience  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Medium  size  agency  with  fair 
salary  scale  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Write  John  W.  Reid.  Family  Service  Center, 
440  South  Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CASEWORKER    for    newly    organized  private 

family  agency.   Excellent  board,  ample  budget. 

Progressive,      industrial     community.  Salary 

open.      Write    Mrs.    H.    N.    Horsley,  Family 

Service     of     Kingsport,     607      Boone  Street, 
Kingsport,    Tennessee. 


ADOPTION  WORKER— graduate  training  and 
experience — for  private,  state-wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  DCS  Moines  9. 
Iowa. 


S1TPT5R VISOR.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  with  fully  trained  staff  and  expanding 
program.  Member  FSAA  and  Child  Welfare 
League.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experiene*.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  and 
experience  preferred  for  multiple  service  Jew- 
ish Agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  quali- 
fications. Write  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 45  Church  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Social  workers  to  fil«  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential. 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


SUPERVISORY  AND  CONSULTANT  open- 
ings in  expanding  public  welfare  program. 
Graduate  training  and  experience  required. 
Field  representative  for  integrated  field  serv- 
ice, salary  range  $4080-$4800 ;  Child  Wel- 
fare Consultant,  $4080-$4800 ;  Child  Welfare 
Supervisor  of  District  Office,  $3540-$4260. 
9137  Survey. 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive  Positions 


284  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


By   Appointment 
Bryant   9-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN. INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  for  newly  organized  private  fam- 
ily agency.  Excellent  board,  ample  budget. 
Progressive  industrial  community.  Salary 
open.  Write  Mrs.  H.  N.  Horsley,  Family 
Service  of  Kingsport,  607  Boone  Street,  Kings- 
port,  Tennessee. 

CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Classifications  Caseworker  I  and 
II  provide  salary  range  $2,700-14,500.  Place- 
ment on  scale  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Marcel  Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  15  Fernando  Street,  PitM- 
bnrgh  19,  Pa. 

OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

(a)  Psychiatric  Social  Worker  to  direct  depart- 
ment, large  hospital  for  mental  and  nervous 
diseases ;  Master's  degree ;  minimum,  three 
years'  experience,  including  one  in  supervisory 
capacity,  required ;  minimum,  $400.  (b)  So- 
cial Worker;  home  for  pre-school  children; 
average  census,  65 ;  nursery  school  in  con- 
nection ;  young  man  preferred ;  university 
medical  center,  South,  (c)  Social  Worker  to 
organize  department ;  general,  400-bed  hos- 
pital;  New  York  State,  (d)  Medical  Social 
Worker  Supervisor  to  supervise  staff  of  five 
and,  also  Two  Medical  Social  Workers;  uni- 
versity hospital  group ;  expansion  program ; 
West,  (e)  Chief  Social  Worker  to  serve  as 
director  of  department  of  medical  services ; 
man  required ;  duties  include  some  public  rela- 
tions; 400-bed  institution,  university  affili- 
ation. SI 2-1  Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau, 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 

CASEWORKER  for  large,  well-established  pro- 
gressive agency  for  the  blind,  with  profes- 
sionally staffed  multiple  service  program  and 
workshops.  Qualifications  include  degree^  from 
accredited  school  of  social  work  and  minimum 
three  years'  successful  experience  in  social 
agency  of  recognized  standing.  Applicants 
whose  experience  includes  work  with  the 
blind  will  be  (riven  preference.  Good  salary. 
Write  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Baldwin,  Director  of 
Social  Services,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY — Two  profession- 
ally trained  and  experienced  persons  for 
1.  Staff  supervision  and  some  administrative 
duties.  2.  Caseworker  for  adoption  program. 
Salaries  commensurate  with  experience.  Apply 
Director,  Vermont  Catholic  Charities,  311 
North  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

CASEWORKER  —  Child  placing  department 
Southern  Ohio.  Urban  county  with  rural  foster 
homes.  Training  preferable.  Experience  chil- 
dren's field  acceptable.  Openings  homefinding 
and  placement.  Beginning  salary  approximately 
$3,000.  Car  necessary.  9133  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  experi- 
enced in  adoption  service  and  family  casework 
will  find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorgan- 
ized multiple  service  program;  good  super- 
vision, student  training  program,  psychiatric 
consultation.  Reasonable  case  loads  and  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  in  accord  with 
experience.  Family  and  Children's  Service, 


experience.       family    ana    ^nnaren  s    , 
410   Liberty   Ave.,   Pittsburgh   22,    Pa. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE,  Master's  degree,  over  twenty 
years'  experience  including  family  welfare, 
children's  agencies,  research,  teaching  social 
work,  public  relations,  fund-raising,  domestic 
and  overseas,  available  shortly.  9136  Survey. 


GROUP  WORKER.  One  year  graduate  work. 
Experience  with  crippled  children,  Settlement 
and  Institutional  work.  Particularly  inter, 
ested  in  working  with  teen-agers.  9141  Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  COUNSELORS:  Male  and 
Female,  experienced,  in  vocational  services  de- 
partment of  large  social  service  agency  now 
retrenching;  proved,  highly  qualified  profes- 
sional people  with  a  rich  background  of  grad- 
uate training  and  experience  in  various  phases 
of  personnel  administration  and  vocational 
guidance.  Contact  Personnel  Department, 
New  York  Association  for  New  Americans, 
Inc.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
Cortlandt  7-9700. 


MAN,  38,  supervisory  and  administrative  ex- 
perience in  program  direction,  juvenile  de- 
tention, juvenile  correctional  homes  and  boys' 
homes;  wants  executive  position.  9138  Survey. 


FUND  RAISING  DIRECTOR.  Planner  and 
developer  of  successful  nationwide  and  local 
fund  raising  programs.  Available  on  full,  or 
part  time,  or  consultative  basis.  9109  Survey. 


POSITION  WANTED.  Audio-visual  director, 
college,  church,  labor.  Background :  social 
work,  teaching,  journalism,  visual  aids  sales. 
9135  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION.  Married 
man,  48.  14  years  institutional  experience:  5 
as  executive  director,  5  state  child  welfare 
consultant,  3J4  family  casework  supervision. 
MSW  Degree.  9140  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT,  Court  Lia- 
son.  Probation  or  Parole.  B.B.A.  NYU  Fel- 
lowship, MPA  (Criminal  Administration).  Ex- 
perience with  juvenile  offenders  and  casework 
experience  with  adults.  Willing  to  accept 
position  anywhere  in  United  States.  9139 
Survey. 


MAN,  34,  MSW,  supervisory  and  administrative 
experience  in  adoptions,  child  welfare,  juvenile 
detention  and  probation ;  wants  executive  posi- 
tion. 9086  Survey. 

CASE  AIDE  or  RECEPTIONIST.  Part-time. 
Experienced  psychiatric  and  normal  children. 
Education :  A.B.  Psychology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  M.A.  Student,  C.C.N.Y. 
Desires  work  in  Social  Agency  New  York 
City.  9053  Survey. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR.  Creator 
and  administrator  of  national  and  local  public 
relations  programs  for  organizations  serving 
the  public  interest.  Available  on  full,  or  part 
time,  or  consultative  basis.  9110  Survey. 


MALE,  43,  interested  Superintendence  Chil- 
dren's, Old  Age  Institution  or  Executive  Sec- 
retaryship progressive  Community  Association. 
Presently  employed  like  capacity.  Graduate 
leading  University.  Experienced  Fiscal  Prob- 
lems, Personnel  Management,  Fund  Raising. 
Resume  on  request.  9142  Survey. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  experienced  in  organj- 
zation  staff  training  and  all  phases  of  insti- 
tutional management  wishes  location  in  South 
as  Superintendent  of  girls  in  children's  home. 
9143  Survey. 


Available 


EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


With  strong  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and 
FUND  RAISING  background  .  .  .  Matured 
(46).  .  .  .  Solid  top-level  experience.  .  .  . 
Local  or  national  organization  or  institutions. 
9144  Survey 


(Continued  from  page  572) 
rotic  trends.  These  trends  cannot  easily 
be  changed — (that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  them  "neurotic") — but  they 
can  be  transformed,  not  in  reality,  but 
in  the  realm  of  imagination.  There 
appeasement  becomes  "goodness";  ruth- 
less aggression  becomes  "strength";  and 
a  frightened  running  away  becomes  "in- 
dependence." On  this  high  level  the 
trends  go  well  together,  and  it  is  their 
fusion  that  makes  up  the  image. 

The  idealized  image  gives  a  mere 
illusion  of  wholeness  and  does  not  pro- 
duce a  real  stability.  On  the  contrary, 
it  sets  in  motion  two  new  conflicts  of 
great  intensity.  One  is  between  itself 
and  whatever  a  person  is  at  the  time: 
his  present  state.  (He  may  either  be- 
lieve that  he  actually  is  this  superior  be- 
ing and  live  there  in  unreal  glory  and 
pride;  or  he  may  see  that  he  is  not,  but 
still  believe  that  he  should  be;  then  he 
will  turn  on  his  actual  self  and  live 
there — in  self-hatred  and  hurt  pride.) 

But  serious  as  is  this  conflict,  the 
second  is  even  more  deadly;  it  is  be- 
tween the  idealized  image  and  whatever 
is  left  in  the  person  still  capable  of 
healthy  growth  —  that  capacity  for 
growth  which  Horney  names  the  "real 
self."  Among  the  many  things  that 
alarm  a  neurotic  person,  none  alarms 
him  more  than  any  sign  of  growth,  for 
it  alone  has  strength  enough  to  threaten 
the  idealized  image  and  the  fiction  of 
wholeness  it  has  achieved  for  him.  The 
illusion  can  be  preserved  only  by  block- 
ing growth;  that  is  the  price  it  exacts. 
Horney  thus  presents  the  capacity  for 
growth  as  the  only  threat  to  the  neurosis 
and  the  only  hope  for  cure.  In  a  larger 
sense,  it  is  also  the  hope  of  mankind 
in  his  struggle  with  the  destructiveness 
that  Horney  regards  as  disease,  a  de- 
structiveness that  has  done  much  to 
bring  us  to  the  present  crisis  in  our 
affairs.  ELIZABETH  LANCASTER 

Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BRAZILIAN  CULTURE,  by  Fernando  de 
Azevedo.  Translated  by  William  Rex 
Crawford.  Macmillan.  #12.50 

BY  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THIS  MAG- 
nificent  volume,  with  562  pages,  plus 
418  beautiful  illustrations,  and  weighing 
four  and  one  half  pounds,  The  Mac- 
millan Company  has  made  probably  the 
greatest  literary  contribution  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  little  known  Bra- 
zilian civilization  that  the  United  States 
has  received.  In  every  sense — accuracy 
of  material,  literary  flavor,  clarity  of  pre- 
sentation, and  artistic  appearance — it  is 
a  noteworthy  volume.  With  two  other 
(Continued  on  page  576) 


Books  on 

Social    Work,    Psychiatry, 

Psychology  and  the  Allied 

Fields  —  our  exclusive 

specialty 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  on  these 
subjects,  including  hard-to-get  books. 
Write  today  for  free  Bibliography. 

ROBERT  BRUNNER 

1212  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

FOR  A  PUBLISHER? 

Oar  bitte  policr  U  to  tnceuran  MW  author..  K  you 
art  looting  tot  »  pnUutwr  of  your  book  (or  pam- 
phlet), IMOS  how  w»  can  help  von.  Send  »  your 
mummilvt  or  writ*  today  for  FrM  BoaUit  Y. 

VANTABE    PRESS.    IMC..    230    W.    41    St..    N.    Y.    II 


FACTS  and  SUPERSTITIONS  about  mental 
illness  in  booklet  published  by  Resurgo  Asso- 
ciates, an  organization  of  former  patients. 
Only  50c  postpaid.  Resurgo  Associates,  1341 
Erie,  Chicago  22. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Bookt  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  IS, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


Classified  Cues 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  50-W,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  Records  of  all 
languages.  Learned  easily.  All  methods. 
Bought.  Sold.  Rented  inexpensively.  Alin, 
475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17.  Mil  3-1093. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  tkc 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,    Groceries.    Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


REPRINTS 
Magna  Charta  for  the  Aging 

ISc  a  copy 
Quantity  Rates 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing,  community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publisher!  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  Ust  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
ckanical  appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
crade  the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industnal  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
a«d  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  bearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
bard  of  bearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service) ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety;  Volunteer  Services; 
Junior  Red  Cross ;  and  College  Activities. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally  through 
sponsorship  by  schools,  churches,  fraternal 
orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory  Houghton, 
Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center.  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsors:  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  240  West  113  Street; 
School  Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street, 
Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY     CHESTS    AND    COUNCILS 
OF     AMERICA     INCORPORATED,     155 

East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Sbotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  III 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  it* 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf.  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.50  year.  List*  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  (a  division  of  The  Yale  Plan 
on  Alcoholism),  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE—  Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram; Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries: 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  nome  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  HORN— Immi- 
gration  aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 
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DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  130  Broad- 
way, .New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  cilor,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping-local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  bousing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE     NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION— 1790  Broadway  at  5ltk  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THB  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  other* 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE   OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities : 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10.  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-WOO. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :JO  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  I.  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  «f  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  alt  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institution*,  posts 
and  department*  in  most  mijor  American 
cities. 


„ 


(Continued  from  page  574) 
recently  published  books,  "The  Master 
and  Slaves"  by  Gilberto  Freyre,  and 
"Rebellion  in  the  Back  Lands"  by 
Euclides  da  Cunha,  the  English-speaking 
reader  can  get  a  well  rounded  picture 
of  the  only  Latin  American  republic 
that  is  larger  than  the  United  States. 
All  three  books  are  so  well  translated 
(the  latter  two  by  the  late  Prof.  Samuel 
Putnam  of  the  University  of  Chicago) 
that  little  is  lost  by  not  knowing  the 
original  Portuguese. 

Professor  Fernando  de  Azevedo  has 
spent  his  life  in  Brazilian  education  and 
sociology,  has  taught  in  the  progressive 
University  of  Sao  Paulo,  was  State  Di- 
rector of  Education,  and  received  the 
Machado  de  Assiz  award  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Academy  of  Letters  for  this  book. 

Innocent  tourists  often  get  themselves 
disliked  in  Brazil  when  they  inquire 
why  Brazilians  do  not  contribute  to  His- 
panic American  unity  by  changing  their 
Portuguese  language  to  Spanish.  While 
Brazil  and  Spanish  American  countries 
are  growing  closer  together  year  by  year, 
11  students  of  Latin  American  life, 


should  read  Azevedo's  book  to  under- 
stand the  many  fundamental  differences 
in  Brazilian  life  from  that  of  all  other 
American  peoples. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  differences  is 
that  the  Portuguese  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  their  African  and  Oriental 
colonies  and  left  Brazil  much  more  to 
its  own  devices  than  did  the  Spanish 
colonizers  who  considerably  regimented 
the  religious  and  economic  life  of 
Spanish  America.  Further,  Portuguese 
settlers  had  even  fewer  scruples  about 
racial  differences  than  the  Spanish,  so 
that  the  intermarriage  of  Portuguese, 
Indians,  and  Africans  brought  into  be- 
ing what  was  immediately  recognized  as 
the  new  Brazilian  race.  Finally,  Brazil  is 
the  only  American  country  where  a 
European  monarch,  John  VI  of  Por- 
tugal, set  up  his  court  and  ruled  for 
nearly  a  decade.  After  gaining  inde- 
pendence, Brazil  continued  as  a  mon- 
archy, with  much  less  political  disturb- 
ance than  Spanish  America,  until  1889. 

While  the  volume  supplies  a  detailed 
historical  background,  present  and  fu- 
ture problems  are  not  neglected.  Protes- 


tantism, with  some  2,000,000  members, 
is  generously  analyzed  and  the  value  of 
its  schools  underscored.  The  Vargas 
regime,  while  not  commended  for  its 
denial  of  political  liberties,  is  rightly 
shown  as  a  unifying  force  which  was 
greatly  needed  by  the  24  sprawling 
federated  states.  The  first  real  university 
in  Brazil,  Sao  Paulo,  was  founded  in 
1934  and  the  National  University  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  was  not  finally  organized  un- 
til 1937;  likewise  a  national  primary 
and  secondary  educational  system  was 
established  only  during  the  Vargas  re- 
gime- 
Emphasizing  this  new  national  uni- 
fication through  educational,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  the  last  two 
decades,  which  the  author  calls  a  "blood- 
less revolution,"  he  closes  his  great  work 
in  truly  Brazilian  faith  that  his  nation 
is  working  out  "a  type  of  socialism 
which  will  be  able  to  combine  the  per- 
son and  the  community  and  lay  down 
a  freedom  of  conscience  and  respect  for 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  human 
personality."  SAMUEL  Guv  INMAN 

Author  and  Lecturer 
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